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ASSIFLORA, or Pas$108-FLOWER : A genus of 
the pentandria order belonging to the gynandria 
claſs of plants ʒ and in the natural method ranking under 
the . order, Cucurbitlaces. The calyx is pentaphyl- 
lous: there are five petals; the nectarium a crown ; 
the berry is pedieillated. Thete are near zo different 
ſpecies all of them natives of warm foreign countries, 
only one of which is ſufficlently hardy to ſucceed well 
in the open ground in England; all the others re- 
uy the ſhelter of a green houſe or ſtove, but chief 

latter. The moſt remarkable are, | 

1. The cærulea, or blue-rayed common palmated 
paſſion- flower, hath long, lender, ſhrubby, purpliſh- 
green ſtalks, branchy, and 2 ſupport by 
rheir elaſpers 30 or 40 feet high one large pal- 
mated leaf at each joint, and at the axillas large ſpread- 
ing flowers; with * — petals, and a blue ra- 
diated nectarium; ſucceeded by a oval, yellow- 
iſh fruit. It flowers from July until October; the 
flowers are very large, conſpicuous, and their compo- 
fition is exceedingly curious and beautiful. The gene- 
ral ſtructure of the fingular flowers of this plant is, 
they come out at the axillas on pedunculi about three 
inches long, which they terminate, each flower having 
juſt cloſe under the calyx, a three-lobed involucrum-like 
appendage ; a five-loabed calyx, and a five-petalous co- 
rolla, the ſize, figure, and eolour of the calyx, &c. the 
petals arranging alternately with the calcinal lobes ; 
the whole; including the involucrum, calyx, and corol- 
la, make juſt 13 lobes and petals, all expanded flat: 
and within the corolla is the nectarium, compoſed of a 
multitude of thread-hke fibres, of a blue and purple 
colour, diſpoſe i in cireular rays round the column of 
the fructification; the outer ray is the longeſt, flat, 
and ſpreading on the petals; the inner is ſhort, erect, 
and narrows towards the centre: in the middle is an 
ere ct cylindric club ſhaped column or pillar, crowned 


with the roundiſh germen, having at its baſe five hori- 
zontal ſpreading filaments, crowned with incumbent 


yellow antheræ, that move about every way; and from 
the fide of the germen ariſe three lender ſpreading 
ſtyles, terminated by headed ſtigmas: the germen 
afterwards gradually becomes a large oval fleſhy fruit, 
ripening to a yellowiſh colour.— Theſe wonderful 
flowers are only of one day's duration, generally open- 
ing about 11 or 12 o'clock, and frequently in hot 
ſunny weather burit open with elaſticity, and continue 
fully expanded all that day : and the next they gradu- 
ally cloſe, aſſuming a decayed-like appearance, and 


never open any more; che evening puts a period to 


their exiftence; but they are ſucceeded by new ones 
Vor. XIV. 
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daily en the ſame plant. This plant and flowers are Paſſiflora, 


held in great veneration in ſome foreign Catholic coun- 
tries, where the religions make the leaves, tendrils, 
and different parts of the flower, to repreſert the in- 
ſtruments of our bleſſed Saviour's paſſion; hence the 


name pafora 

2. The incarnata, incarnated, or fleſh coloured Ita- 
lian paſſion flower, hath a ſtrong perennial root; flen- 
der, herbaceous ſtalks, riſing upon ſupport four or five 
feet high ; leaves compoſed of three ſawed lobes, each 
leaf attended by a twining tendril; and at the axillas 
long ſlender pedunculi, terminated each by one whitiſh 
flower, having a greeniſh calyx, and a reddiſh or purple 
radiated nectarium, ſurrounding the column of the 
fruQification, which ſucceed to a large, round, fleſhy 
fruit, ripening to a beautiful orange colour. The 
flowers of this ſpecies are alſo very beautiful though 
of ſhort duration, opening in the morning, and night 
puts a period to their beauty; but they are ſucceeded 
by a daily ſupply of new ones. The ſruit of this ſort 
is alſo very ornamental, as ripening to a fine reddiſh 
orange colour; but theſe rarely attain perſection here, 
unleſs the plants are placed in the ſtove; therefore 
when there is ſuch accommodation, it highly merits 
that indulgence, where it will exhibit both flowers 
and green and ripe fruit, all at the ſame time, in a 
beautiful manner. 

3. The veſpertilio, or bat's wing 8 hath 
lender, ftriated, branchy ſtalks; large, bilobate, or 
two-lobed leaves, che baſe roundiſh and glandular, 
the lobes acute, widely divaricated like a bat's wing, 
and dotted underneath; and axillary flowers, having 
white petals and rays. The leaves of theſe ſpecies have 
a ſingular appearance, the two lobes being expanded 
ſix or ſeven inches wide, reſembling the wings of a bat 
upon flight: hence the name veſperiilio. 

As all the ſpecies are natives of warm climates, in 
this country they are moſtly of a tender quality, except 
the fir ſort, which ſucceeds very well in the full ground, 
in a warm fituation ; only their young 3 are 
ſometimes killed in very ſevere winters; but plenty of 
new ones generally riſe again in ſpring following: the 
other, denominated ſove kinds, maſt always be retained 
in that repoſitory. 

PASSION, is a word of which, as Dr Reid ob- 
ſerves, the meaning is not preciſely aſcertained either 
in common diſcourle or in the writings of philoſophers. 
In its original import, it denotes every feeling of the 
mind occaſioned by an extriafic cauſe ; but it is gene- 
rally uſed to ſignify ſome agitation ef mind, oppoſed 
to that ſtate of tranquillity in which a man is moſt 

A | maſter 


Paſhon. 
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Paſton. maſter (f himſelf, That it wasthus uſed by the 


NLP Greeks and Romans, is evident from Cicero's rendering 


rayec, the word by which the philoſophers of Greece 
ext reſſed it; by perturbatio in Latin. In this ſenſe of 
the word, paſhon cannot be itſelf a diftin& and inde- 
Fenden! principle of action: but only an occaſional de- 
gree of vehemence given to thoſe diſpolitions, deſires, 
and affections, which are at all times preſent to the 
mind of man; and that this is its proper ſenſe, we need 
no other proof than that paſſion has always been con- 


ceived to bear analogy to a ſtorm at ſea or to a tempeſt 


in the air. 

With reſpect to the number of paſſions of which the 
mind is ſuſceptible, different c pinions have been held 
by different authors. Le Brun, a French writer on 
painting, juſtly conſidering the expreſſion of the paſ- 
tions as a very important as well as difficult branch of 
his art, has enumerated no fewer than twenty, of 
which the ſigns may be expreſſed by the pencil on 
canvaſs. That there are ſo many different ſtates of 
mind producing different effects which are viſible on 
the features and the geſtures, and that thoſe features 
and*geſtures e to be diligently ſtudied by the artiſt, 
are truths which cannot be denied; but it is abſurd to 
conſider all theſe different Rates of mind as paſhons, ſince 
tranquillity is one of them, which is the reverſe of 
paſſion. 

The common diviſion of the paſſions into defere and 
averſion, hape and fear, joy and grief, love and hatred, 
has been mentioned by every author who has treated 


of them, and needs no explication; but it is a queſtion 


of ſome importance in the philoſophy of the human 
mind, whether theſe different paſſions be each a degree 
of an original and innate diſpoſition, diſtinct from the 
diſpoſitions, which are reſpectively the foundations of 
the other paſſions, or only different modifications of 
one or two general diſpoſitions common to the whole 
race. | 

The former opinion is held by all who build their 
ſyllem of metaphyſics upon a number of diſtinct inter- 
nal ſenſes ; and the latter is the opinion of thoſe who, 
with Locke and Hartley, reſolve what is commonly 
called inſtinct into an early aſſociation of ideas. (See 
Ixsrixcr.) That without deliberation mankind in- 
ſtantly feel the paſſion of fear upon the apprehenſion 
of danger, and the paſſion of anger or reſentment upon 
the receptiorF of an injury, are truths which cannot be 
denied: and hence it is interred, that the ſeeds of theſe 
paſſions are innate in the mind, and that they are not 
generated, but only ſwell to magnitude on the proſpect 
of their reſpective objects. In ſupport of this argu- 
ment, it has been obſerved that children, without any 
knowledge of their danger, are inſtinctively afraid on 
being placed on the brink of a precipice ; and that 
this paſſion contributes to their ſafety long before 
they acquire, in any degree equal to their neceſſities, 
the exerciſe of their rational powers. Deliberate 
anger, cauſed by a voluntary injury, is acknowledged 
to be in part founded on reaſun and reflection; but 


where anger impels one ſuddenly to return a blow, 


even without thinking of doing miſchief, the paſtion 
is inſtinctive. In proof of this, it is obſerved that 
inſtinctive anger is frequently raiſed by budily pain, 
occaſioned even by a itcck or a ſtone, which inſtantly 
becomes an object of reſentment, that we are violently 


6.4 
incited to cruſh to atoms. Such conduct is certainly Paſſion. 
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rily inſtinctive. | n 
With 1 to other paſſions, ſuch as the luſt of 
power, of fame, or of knowledge, innumerable inſtan- 
ces,. ſays Dr Reid, occur in life, of men who ſacrifice 
to them their eaſe, their pleaſure, and their health. 
But it is abſurd to ſuppole that men ſhould ſacrifice 
the end to what they deſire only as means of promot- 
ing that end; and therefore he ſeems to think that 
theſe paſſions muſt be innate. To add firength to 
this reaſoning, he obſerves, that we may perceive 


ſome degree of theſe principles even in brute animals 


of the more ſagacious kind, who are not thought to 
deſire means for the ſake of ends which they have 
in view. | | 
But it'ts in accounting for the paſſions which are 
diſintereſted that the advocates for innate principles 
ſeem moſt completely to triumph. As it is impoſſible 
not to feel the paſſion of pity upon the proſpect of a 


fellow. creature in diſtreſs, they argue, that the baſis 


of that paſſion muſt be innate ; becauſe pity, being at 
all times more or leſs painful to the perſon by whom 
it is felt, and frequently of no uſe to the perſon who 
is its object, it cannot in ſuch inſtances be the reſult 
of deliberation, but merely the exertion of an original 
inſtinct. The ſame kind of reaſoning is employed to 
prove that gratitude is the exerciſe of an innate prin- 
ciple. That good offices are, by the very conſtitution 
of our nature, apt to produce good will towards the 
benefactor, in good and bad men, in the ſayage and in 
the civilized, cannot ſurely be denied by any one in 
the leaſt acquainted with human nature. We are grate- 
ful not only to the benefactors of ourſelves as indivi- 
duals, but alſo to the benefactors of our country; and 
that, too, when we are conſcious that from our gra- 
titude neither they nor we can reap any advantage. 
Nay, we are impelled to be grateful even when we 
have reaſon to believe that the objects of our gratitude 
know not our exiſtence. ' This paſſion cannot be the 
effect of reaſoning, or of aſſociation founded on rea- 
ſoning ; for, in ſuch caſes as thoſe mentioned, there 
are no principles from which reaſon can infer the pro- 
priety or ufefulneſs of the feeling. That public ſpirit, 


or the affection which we bear to our couatry, or to 


any ſubordinate community of which we are members, 
is founded on inſtinct, is deemed fo certain, that the 
man delititute of this affection, if there be any ſuch, 
has been pronounced as great a monſter as he who has 
two beads. | | 
All the diſintereſted paſſions are founded on what. 
philoſophers have termed benevolent affeftion. Inſtead 
therefore of enquiring intothe origin of each paſſion 
ſeparately, which would ſwell this article to no pur- 
poſe, let us liſten to one of the fineſt writers as well as 
ableit reaſoners of the age, treating of the origin of 
benevolent affection, We may be it down as a 


principle {ſays Dr Reid 1), that ali benevolent affec-.+ Eſſays on 
tions are in their nature r : that it is eſſential the active 
and happiueſs of their ob- 1 


to them to deſire the goo 


jects; and that their objects muſt therefore be beings 
capable of happineſs. A thing may be deſired either 
on its own account, or as the means in order to ſome- 
thing elſe. That only can properly be called an ob- 
ject of deſire which is deſired upon its own account; 


and 


— 
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and not as means in order to ſomething elſe. To ſay 
that we. defire the good of others, only to procure 
ſome pleaſure or good to ourſelves, is to ſay that 
there is no benevolent affection in human nature. 
This indeed has been the opinion of ſome philoſopb ers 
both in ancient and in later times. But it appears as 
unreaſonable to reſolve all benevolent affections into 
ſelf-love,* as it would be to reſolve hunger and thirſt 
into ſelf love. Theſe appetites are neceſſary for the 
preſervation of the individual. Benevolent affetions 
are no leſs neceſſary for the preſervation of ſociety 
among men; without which men would become an 
eaſy prey to the beaſts of the field. The benevo- 
lent atfections planted in human nature, appear there- 
ſore no leſs neceſſary for the preſervation of the human 
ſpecies than the appetites of hunger and thirſt.“ In 
a word, pity, gratitude, friend{hip, love, and patri- 
otiſm, are ſounded on different benevolent affections; 
which our learned author holds to be original parts of 
the human conllitution, 

This reaſoning has certainly great force: and if 
authority could have any weight in ſettling a queſtion 
of this nature, we know not that name to which greater 
deference is due than the name of him from whom it 
is taken. Yet it mult be confeſſed that the philoſo- 
phers, who conſider the affections and paſſions as early 
and deep-rooted aſſociations, ſupport their opinion with 
very plauſible arguments. On their principles we 
have endeavoured elſewhere to account for the paſhons 
of fear and love, (ſee InsTincT and Love); and we 
may here ſafely deny the truth of what has been ſtated 
reſpecting fear, which ſeems to militate * that 
account. We have attended with much ſolicitude to 


the actions of children; and have no reaſon to think 


that they feel terror on the brink of a precipice till 
they have been repeatedly warned of their danger in 
ſuch ſituations by their parents or their keepers. Every 
perſon knows not only that they have no original 
or inſtinctive dread of fire, which is as dangerous to 
them as any precipice ; but that it is extremely diffi - 
cult to keep them from that deſtructive element till 
they are either capable of weighing the force of argu- 
ments, or have repeatedly experienced the pain of be- 
ing burnt by it. With reſpe& to ſudden reſentment, 
we cannot help conſidering the argument, which is 
brought in proof of its being inſtinctive, as proving 
the contrary in a very forcible manner. Inſtinct is 
ſome myſterious influence of God upon the mind ex- 
citing to actions of beneficial tendency : but can any 
benefit ariſe from wrecking our impotent vengeance on 
a ſtock or a ſtone ? or is it ſuppoſable that a Being of 
infinite wiſdom would excite us to actions ſo extrava- 
gantly fooliſh? We learn from experience to defend 
ourſelves againſt rational or ſenſible enemies by re- 
taliating the injuries which they inflit upon us; and 
if we have been often injured in any particular man- 
ner, the idea of that injury becomes in time ſo cloſely 
aſſociated with the means by which it has been con- 
ſtantly repelled, that we. never receive ſuch an in- 
jury—a blow for inſtance—wi:hout being prompted 
to make the uſual retaliation, without reflecting whe- 
ther the object be ſenſible or inſenſible. So far from 
being inſtinctive does reſentment appear to us, that 


. 


Paſſion, and therefore I conſider as benevolent thoſe aſfections 
— only which deſire the good of their object ultimately, 
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we think an atteMve obſerver may cafily perceive 
how the ſeeds of it are gradually infuſed into the 
youthful mind; when the child, from being at firſt a 
timid creature ſhrinking from every pain, 1:arns by de- 
grees to return blow fur blow and threat ſor threat. 

But inſtead of urging what appears to ourſelves of 
molt weight againſt the inſtinctive ſyſtem, we fhi'l 
lay before our readers a few extracts from a diſſerta- 
tion on the Origin of the Patſions by a writer whoſe 
elegance of language and ingenuity of inveilivation 
do honour to the ſchool of Hartley. 


. * = * 
VWben an infant is born (ſays Dr Sayers“), there c ah 
tions W. 

taphyſi. al 
h the an 
The ſame ſenſes are allo the tary. 


is every reaſon to ſuppoſe that he is born without 
ideas. Theſe are rapidly communicated through the 
medium of the ſenſes. i 
means of conveying to him pleaſure und pain. Theſe 

are the hinges on which the paſſions turn: and till 

the child is acquainted with theſe ſenfations, it wonld 

appear that no paſtion could be formed in bis mind; 

for till he has felt pleaſure and pain, how can he de- 

ſire any object, or with for its removal? How can lic 

eicher love or hate? Let vs obſerve then the manner 

in which Ive and hatred are formed; for on theſe 

paſſions depend all the reſt, - When a child endures 

pain, and is able to detect the cauſe «1 it, the idea of 
pain 1s connected in his mind with that of the thing 

which produced it; and it the object which occaſioned 

pain be again prelented to the child, the idea of pain ai- 

{ſociated with it ariſes allo This idea conſequently urges 

the child to avoid or to remove the object; and thus 

ariſes the paſſion of diſlike or hatred. In the ſame man- 

ner, the paſſion of liking or love is readily formed in 

the mind of a child from the aſſociation of pleaſant 
ideas with certain objets which produced them. 

« The paſſions of hope and fear are ſtates of the 
mind depending upon the good or bad proſpects of 
gratifying love or hatred ; and joy or ſorrow atiles 
trom the final ſucceſs or diſappointment which attends 
the exertions produced by love or by hatred. Out ot 
theſe paſſions, waich have all a perceptible relation to 
our own good, and are univerſally acknowledged to 
be ſelfiſh, all our other paſſions are formed.“ 

To account for the pailions called difintcre/led, he 
obſerves, that in the hittory of the human mind we 
find many inſtances of our dropping an intermediate 
idea, which has been the means of our connecting two 
other ideas together; and that the aſſociation of theſe 
two remains after the link which originally united 
them has vaniſhed. Of this fact the reader will find 
ſufficient evidence in different articles of this work 
(See Insrixer, n* 19, and Mrarhrsics, n? 101): 
and, to apply it to the diſintereſted paſſions, let us ſip- 
poſe, with Dr Sayers, that any individual has done to 
us many offices of kindneſs, and has conſequently much 
contributed to our happineſs; it is natural for us to 
ſeek with ſome anxiety for the continuance of thoſs 
pleaſures which he is able to communicate. But we 
ſoon diſcern, that the ſureſt way of obtaining the con- 
tinuance of his friendly offices is to make them, as 
much as poſſible, a ſource of pleaſure to himſelf. We 
therefore do every thing in our power to promote his 
happine s in return for tlie good he has conferred up- 
on us, that thus we may attach him to us as much as we 
are able. Hitherto all is plainly ſelfih. We have been 
evidently endeavouring, tor the fake of our own future 
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templating the advantage to be derived to ourſelves 
from promoting the breed of our friend, learned 
to aſſoc ate a ſet of pleaſant ideas with his happinels ; 
but the link which has united them gradually efcapes 
us, while the union itſelf remains. Continuing to af- 
ſociate pleaſure with the well-being of our friend, we 
endeavour to promote it for the fake of his immediate 
gratification, without looking farther ; and in this 
way his happineſs, which was firſt attended to only as 
a means of future enjoyment, finally becomes an end. 
Thus then the paſſion which was originally ſelfiſh, is 
at length diſintereſted; its gratification being com- 
pleted merely by its ſucceſs in promoting the happi- 
neſs of another.“ 

In this way does our author account for the origin 
of gratitude ; which at laſt becomes a habit, and flows 
ſpontaneouſly rowards every man who has either been 
or intended to be our benefactor. According to him, 
it is eaſy to obſerve alſo, that from affociatmg plea- 
ſure with the happineſs of an individual when we pro- 
cure it ourſelves, it muſt of conrſe ſoon follow, that 
we ſhould experience pleaſure from a view of his hap- 
pineſs any way produced; ſuch happineſs raiſing at 
all times pleafant ideas when it is preſented to our 
minds. This is another feature of a diſintereſted af- 
feQtion, to feel delight from the mere increaſe of hap- 
pineſs in the object whom we love. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that parents ſeem to 
have an in/tindtive diſintereſted love of their offspring: 
but ſurely the love of a parent (4) for a new-born in- 
fant is not uſually equal to that for a child of four 
or five years old. When a child is firſt born, the pro- 
fpe& and hopes of future pleaſure from it are ſufficient 
to make a parent anxious for its preſervation. As the 
child grows up, the hope of future enjoyment from it 
mult increaſe : hence would pleaſure be affociated with 
the well-being of the child, the love of which would 
of courſe become in due time difintereſted.” | 


Our author does not analyſe pity, and trace it to its ings 


ſource in ſelfiſhneſs ; but he might eaſily have done it, 
and it has been ably done by his maſter. Pity or 
compaſſion is the uneaſineſs which a man feels at the 
miſery of another. It is generated in every mind du- 
ring the years of childhood ; and there are many cir- 
cumltances in the conſtitution of children, and in the 
mode cf their educa ion, which make them particularly 
ijuſceptible of this paſſion. The very appearance of 
any kind of miſery which they have experienced, or 


of any ſigns of diſtreſs which they underſtand, excite 


14 1 
gratification, to promote the happiſieſs of this perſon : 
A hut obſerve the conſequence. We have thus, by con- 


veſſel filled with cold water. 
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in their minds painful feelings from the remembrance Pages - 
of what they have ſuffered, and the apprehenſion of ——— 


their ſuffering it again. We have ſeen a child a year 
old highly entertained with the noiſe and ftruggles 
made by its elder brother when plunged naked into a 
is continued to'be 
the caſe for many days, till it was thought proper to 
plunge the younger as well as the elder; after which 
the daily entertainment was ſoon at an end. The little 
creature had not been itſelf plunged above twice till 
it ceaſed to find diverſion in its brother's ſufferings. — 
On the third day it cried with all the ſymptoms of the 
bittereſt anguiſh upon ſeeing its brother plunged, 


— no tion was then made for plunging 
itſelf : but ſurely this was not diſintereſted ſympathy, 
but a feeling wholly ſelfiſh, excited by the remem- 


brance of what it had ſuffered itfelf, and was appre- 
henſive of ſuffering again. In a ſhort time, however, 

the painful feelings accompanying the fight of its bro- 
ther's ſtruggles, and the ſound of his cries, were doubt- 
leſs fo aſſociated with that fight and that ſound, that 
the appearance of the latter would have brought the 
former along with them, even though the child-might 
have been no longer under apprehenſion of a plunging 
itſell. This aſſociation, too, would foon be transfer- 
red to every boy in the ſame circumſtances, and to 


fimilar ſounds and ſtruggles, from whatever cauſe 


they might proceed, 


Thus, as Dr Hartley obſerves 85, „when ſeveral 5 Obſerve 
children are educated together, the pains, the denials tions on 
of pleaſure, and the ſorrows which affect one, gene- Man. 


rally extend to all in ſome degree, often in an equal 
one. When their parents, companions, or attendants 
are ſick or afflicted, it is uſual to raiſe in their minds 
the naſcent ideas of pains and miſeries by ſuch words 
and ſigns as are ſuited to their capacities. They alſo 
find themſelves laid under many reſtraints, on account 
of the ſiekneſs or affſiction of others; and when theſe 
and ſuch like eireumſtances have raiſed in their minds 
deſires to remove the cauſes of their own internal feel- 
, 5, e. to eaſe the miſeries of others, a variety of 
internal feelings and defires become fo blended and af- 
fociated to . as that no part can be diſtinguiſhed 
ſeparately — the reſt, and the child may properly 
be ſaid to have compaſſion. The ſame ſources of com- 
paſſion remain, though with ſome alteration, during 
our whole progreſs through life. This is ſo evident, 
that a reflecting perſon may plainly diſcern the conſti- 
tuent parts of his compaſſion while they are yet the 
mere internal, and, as one may fay,ſelfiſh feelings above- 
mentioned; and before they have put on the nature of 

com- 


— 


— — —_— 
— — — —_ — _ 


(4) That this is true of the father is certain; but it may be queſtioned whether it be equally true of the 
mother. A woman is no ſooner delivered of her infant, than ſhe careſſes it with the utmoſt poſſible fondneſs. 
We believe, that if the were under the neceſſity of making a choice between her child of four years, and her 
infant an hour old, ſhe would rather be deprived of the latter than of the former; but we are not convinced 
that this would proceed from a leſs degree of affection to the infant than to the child. She knows that the 
child has before its fourth year eſcaped many dangers which the infant muſt encounter, and may not eſcape ; 
and it is therefore probable that her choice would be the reſult of prudeut reflection. Though we are not 
admirers of that philoſophy which ſuppoſes the human mind a bundle of inſtincts, we can as little approve of 
the oppoſite ſcheme, which allows it no inſtincts at all. The 5944» of a mother to her new. born infant is un- 
doubtedly inſtinctive, as the only thing which at that moment can be aſſociated with it in her mind is the 
pain ſhe has ſuffered in bringing it to the world, | SR | 
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1, by coaleſcence with the reſl. Agreeably 


- to this method of reaſoning, it may be obſerved, that 


rſons whoſe nerves are eaſily irritable, and thoſe who 
00mm experienced trials and afflictions, are in ge- 
neral more diſpoſed to compaſſion than others; and 
chat we are moſt apt to pity others in thoſe diſeaſes and 
calamities which we either have felt or of which we 
apprehend ourſelves to be in danger.” . 

The origin of patriotiſm and public ſpirit is thus 
traced by Dr Sayers: © The pleaſures which our 


 rountry affords are numerous and great. The wiſh to 


perpetuate the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures includes, 
the wiſh to promote the ſafety and welfare of our coun · 
try, without which many of them would be loſt. All 
this is evidently ſelfiſh ; but, as in the progreſs of gra- 
titnde, it finally becomes diſintereſted. Pleaſant ideas 
are thus ſtrongly connected with the welfare of our 
country, after the tie which firſt bound them together 
has eſcaped our notice. The proſperity which was at 
firſt deſirable as the means of future enjoyment, be- 
comes itſelf an end: we feel r * in ſuch proſperity, 
however produced; and we look not beyond this im- 
mediate delight. It is thus not difficult to obſerve in 
what manner a general and diſintereſted benevolence 
takes place in a mind which has already received plea- 
fure from the happineſs of a few ; the tranſition is eaſy 
towards aſſociating it with happin:ſs in general, with 
the happineſs of any being, whether produced by our- 
ſelves or by any other cauſe whatever.” | 

From this reaſoning, our author concludes, that all 


our paſſions may be traced up to e feelings of 


d for ourſelves. © Thus (in the forcible pots 


4 Warbur- of a learned writer | of the fame ſchool) does ſelt- 


ton. 


love, under the varying appearance of natural affection, 
domeſtic relation, and the connections of ſocial habi- 
tude, at firſt work blindly on, obſcure and deep, in 
dirt: But as it makes its way, it continues riſing till it 
emerges into light; and then ſuddenly expiring, leaves 
behind it the Gireft iſſue, —benevolent affection. 


Self. love forſook the path it firſt purſu'd, 
And found the private in the public good. 


Thus have we ſtated the two oppoſite theories re- 
ſpecting the origin of paſſions in the mind, and given 
our readers a ſhort ſpecimen of the reaſonings by which 
they are ſupported by their reſpective patrons. Were 
we called upon to decide between them, we ſhould be 
tempted to ſay, that they have both been carried to 
extremes by ſome of their advocates, and that the 
truth lies in the middle between them. It is impoſ- 


Pr Price's ſible* but that creatures capable of pleaſant and pain- 


Review, 
, 


ful ſenſations, ſhould love and chooſe the one, and diſ- 


like and avoid the other. No being who knows what 


happineſs and miſery are, can be ſuppoſed indifferent 
to them, without a plain contradiction. Pam is not 
10 object of deſire, nor happinefs of averfion.” 

o prefer a greater good though diſtant, to a leſs 
good that is preſent; or to chooſe a preſent evil, in 
order to avoid a greater future evil—is indeed wife and 
rational conduct; but to chooſe evil ultimately, is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible. Thus far then muſt be admitted 
that every being poſſeſſed of ſenſe and intellect, neceſ- 
farily defires his own as ſoon as he knows what 
it is; but if this knowledge be not innate, neither can 
the deſire. Every human being comes into the world 


Ls 3 
with a capability of knowledge, and of courſe with a Paſſion. 
capability of affections, deſires, and paſſions ; but it 
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ſeems not to be conceivable how he can actually love, 
or hate, or dread any thing, till he know whether it 
be good, or ill, or dangerous. If, therefore, we have 
no innate ideas, we cannot poſſibly have innate defires 
or averſions. Thoſe who contend that we have, ſeem 
to think, that without them reaſon would be inſuffi ci- 
ent, either for the preſervation of the individual or 
the continuation of the ſpecies ; and ſome writers have 
alleged, that if our affections and paſſions were the 
mere reſult of early aſſociations, they would neceſſarily 
be more capricious than we ever find them. But this 
objection ſeems to arile from their not rightly under- 
ſanding the theory of their antagoniſts, The diſci- 
ples of Locke and Hartley do not ſuppoſe it poſlible 
for any man in ſociety to prevent ſuch aſſociations 
from being formed in his mind as ſhall neceſſar ly pro- 
duce deſires and averſions; far leſs do they think it 
poſſible to form aſſociations of ideas utterly repugnant, 
ſo as to defire that as good which his ſenſes and in- 
tellect have experienced to be evil. Aſſociations are 
formed by the very ſame means, and at the very ſame 
time, the ideas and notions are impreſſed upon the 
mind; but as pain is never miſtaken for pleaſure by 
the ſenſes, ſo an obje& which has given us only pain 
is never aſſociated with any thing that makes it deſi- 
"rable. We fay an object that has given us only pain 
becauſe it is poſſible to form ſuch an aſſociation be- 
tween life and the loſs of a limb, as to make us grate- 
ful to the ſurgeon by whom it was amputated. Aſſo- 
ciations being tormed according to the ſame laws by 
which knowledge is acquired, it by no means follows 
that paſſions reſulting from them ſhould be more ca- 
pricious than they are found to be; and they certainly 
are ſufficiently capricious to make us ſuſpect that the 
greater part of them has this origin, rather than that 
they are all infuled into the mind by the immediate 
agency of the Creator. If man be a being formed 
with no innate ideas, and with no other inſtinctive 
principles of action than what are abſolutely neceſſary 
to preſerve his exiſtence and perpetuate the ſpecies, it 
is eaſy to perceive why he is placed in this world as in 
a ſtate of probation, where he may acquire habits of 
virtue to fit him for a better. It is likewiſe eaſy to 
perceive why ſeme men are better than others, and 
why ſome are the ſlaves of the moſt criminal paſſions. 
But all this is unintelligible, upon the ſuppoſition that 


the ſeeds of every paſſion are innate, and that man is 


a compound of reaſon and of inſtincts ſo numerous 


and various as to ſuit every circumitance in which he 


can be placed. 
f paſſions, whatever be their origin, operate in- 
ſtantaneouſlſy, and if they be formed according to fix- 
ed laws, it may be thought a queſtion of very little 
importance whether they be inſtinctive or acquired. — 
This was long our own opinion; but we think, that 
upon maturer reflection, we have ſeen reaſon to change 
it. If paſſions be the reſult of early aſſociations, it is of 
the utmoſt conſequence that no improper aſſociations 
be formed in the minds of children, and that none of 
their unreaſonable deſires be gratified, Upon this 
theory it ſeems indeed to depend almoſt wholly upon 
education, whether a child ſhall become a calm, bene- 
volent, ſteady, and upright man; or a paſſionate, ca- 
pr icious, 


„ 


veen. nic u, ſelfith, taiſcreant, By teathing him to reſent 
H — every petty injury, the ſeeds of irraſcibility are fown 


in his mind, and take ſuch root, that before the age of 
manhood he becomes 'intclerable to al} with whom he 
muſt converſe., By exciting tiumberle(s defires in his 
youthful mind, and inſtantly pratitying them, you 


wake him capricious, and impatient of diſappoiatment; 
and by repreſenting other children as in any degree in- 


ſerior to him, you inſpire him with the hateful paſſion 

of pride. Accaidling to the. inſtinctive theory, edu- 
cation can only augment or diminiſh the ſtrength of 
paſſions; according tothe other theory, it is the ſource 
of by far the greater part of them. On either ſup- 
poſition, parents ſhould watch with { licitude over the 


actions of their children; but they will ſurely think 
themſelves obliged to be doubly watchtul, if they be- 


lieve, that through their neglect their children may ac - 
quite hateful paſſions, to which, if properly educated, 
they might have remained ſtrangers thro? their whole 
lives. And let it be remembered, that this ſolicitude 
ſhould begin at an early period: becauſe the mind is 
ſuſceptible of deep aſſociations much ſooner than is 
ſometimes imagined. Without this ſuſceptibility no 
language could be learned ; and therefore a child by the 
time he learns to ſpeak, may have planted in his mind 
the ſeeds of paſſions, on the juſt regulation and ſubor- 
diration of which depends in a great meaſure the hap- 
pineſs of mankind. See Mor t Philoſophy, Part I. 
Chap. 1 & 2. Part III, ne 216. 

s 1ows and Emotions, difference between them. See 
Emorion and Paſſions. 

External Signs of Emotions and Pas8ion. $0 inti- 
mately connected are the ſoul and body, that every 
agitation in the former produces a viſible effect up- 
on the latter. There is, at the ſame time, a wonder- 
ful uniformity in that operation; each claſs of emotions 
and paſſions being invariably attended with an ex- 
ternal appearance peculiar to itſelf. Theſe external 
appearances, or ſigns, may not improperly be conſi- 
dered as a natural language, expreſſing to all be- 
holders emotions and paftions as they ariſe in the 
heart. Hope, fear, joy, grief, are diſplayed exter- 
nally : the character or a man can be read in his 
face; and beauty, which makes ſo deep an impreſſion, 
is known to reſult, not ſo much {rom regular features 
and a fine complexion, as from good-nature, good- 
ſenſe, ſprightlineſs, ſweetneſs, or other mental qua- 
lity, exprefſed upon the countenance. Though per- 
{et ſkill in that language be rare, yet what is gene- 
rally known is ſufficient for the ordinary purpoſes of 
life. But by what means we come to underſtand the 
language, is a point of ſome intricacy. It cannot be 
by ſight merely; for uon the moſt attentive inſpec- 
tion of the human Aide, all that can be diſcerned 
are, figure, colour, and motion, which, ſingly or com- 
bined, never can repreſent a paſſion ner a ſentiment : 
the external ſign is indeed viſible; but to underitand 
its meaning, we mult he able to connect it with the 
paſſion that cauſes it; an operation far beyond the 
reach of eye-ſight. Where then is the inſtructor to 
be ſound that can unveil this ſecret connection? If 
we apply to experience, it is yielded, that from long 
and diligent obſervation, we may gather, in ſome 
meaſure, in what manner thoſe we are acquainted with 
expreſs their paſſions externally ; but with reſpet to 


LEE: 
| ſtran rs, We are left in the dark and yet are not Paſſian, 
of thele external expreſ. "> 
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puzzled about the meanin 
ſions in a ranger, more than in a boſom-companion, 
Farther, had we no other means but experience for 
underſtanding the external ſigns of paſſion, we could 
not expect any uniformity, nor any. degree of ſkill, in 
the bulk of individuals: yet matters are ſo much bet- 
ter ordered, that the external expreſſions. of paſſion 
form a language underitood by all, by the young as 
well as the old, by the ign:rant as well as the learned. 
We talk of the plain and legible characters of that 
language; for unJouitedly-we are much indebted to 
experience, in deciphering the dark and more delicate 
expreſſions. Where then ſhall we apply for. a ſolution 
of this intricate problem, which . ſeems to penetrate 
deep into human nature? Undoubtedly if the mean- 
ing of external igns be not derived to us from fight, 
nor from experience, there is no remaining. ſource 
whence it can be derived but from nature. 


We may then venture to pronounce, with ſome de- Elements 
gree of confidence, that man is provided by nature f Criti- 
with a ſenſe or faculty that lays open to him every 


paſſion by means of its external expreſſions. And we 
cannot entertain any reaſonable doubt of this, when 
we reflect, that the meaning of external ſigus is not 
hid even from infants : an infant is remarkably affec- 
ted with che paſhons of its nurſe expreſſed on her 
countenance ; a {mile cheers it; a frown makes it 
afraid; but fear cannot be without apprehending 
danger; and what danger can the infant apprehend, 
unleſs it be ſenſible that its nurſe is angry? We muſt 
therefore admit, that a child can read anger in its 
nurſe's face; of which it mult be ſenſible intuitively, 
for it has no other mean of knowledge. We do 
not affirm, that theſe particulars are clearly appre- 
hended by the child; for to produce clear and diſtint 
perceptions, reflection and experience are requilite ; 
but that even an infant, when afraid, muſt have ſome 
notion of its being in danger, is evident. | 
That we ſhould be conſcious intuitively of a paſſion 
from its external expreſſions, is conformable to the 
analogy of nature ; the knowledge of that language 
is of too great importance to be Teſt upon experience; 
becauſe a foundation ſo uncertain and precarious, 


would prove a great obſtacle to the formation of ſo- 


cieties. Wiſely therefore is it ordered, and agreeably 
the ſyſtem of providence, that we ſhould have na- 


ture for our inſtructor. 


Such is the philoſophy of Lord Kames, to which 
objections unanſwerable may be made. It is part of 
the inſtinctive ſyſtem of metaphyſics, which his Lord- 
{hip has carried farther than all who wrote before him, 
and perhaps farther than all who have ſucceeded him 
in this department of ſcience. That a child intuitive- 
ly reads anger in its nurſe”s face, is ſo ſar from being 
true, that for ſome ſhort time aſter birth it is not ter- 
ried by the moſt menacing geſtures. It is indeed 
abſolutely incapable of fear till it has ſuffered pain, 
(ſee Ixs river); and could we conſtantly cares it 


with what is called an angry loal, it would be cheered 


by that look, and frightened at a ſmile. It feels, how- 
ever, the ed of anger, and is ſoon capable of obſer- 
ving the peculiarity of feature with which that paſ- 
ſion is uſually accompanied ; and theſe two become in 
a ſhort time ſo linked together in its tender mind. 
| that 


„ Locke. 


A 
Paſſion; that the appearance of the one neceſſarily ſuggeſts to 


the reality of the other. ho 
Should it be ſaid that a loud and ſudden noiſe 
ſtartles a child immediately after birth, and that, there- 
fore the infant muſt be inſtinctively afraid, the fact 
may be admitted, without any neceſſity of admiting 
the inference. I he nerves of an infant are commonly 
very irritable, and the ſtrong impulſe on. the auditory 
nerves may agitate its whole frame, without inſpiring 
it with the paſſion of fear. The loud noiſe is, in all 
probability not the ſign of approaching danger, but 
the immediate cauſe of real pain, from which the in- 
fant ſhrinks, as it would frem the prick of a pin, or 
the ſcorching of a candle. But we have ſaid enough 
in the article immediately preceeding, and in others 
which are there quoted, to ſhow how the paſſi ns may 
be formed by aſſociations even in early infancy, and 
yet operate as if they were inſtinftive. This being 
the caſe, we ſhall through the remainder of this article 
ſuffer his Lordſhip to ſpeak his own language, with- 
out making any further remarks upon it. We are 
induced to do this for two reaſons ; of which the firſt 


is that many of our readers will probably prefer his 
theory to ours; and the ſecond is, that his concluſions 


reipecting the ſigns and language of paſſion hold 
equally good from either theory. 

We perfectly agree with him, that manifold and 
admirable are the purpoſes to which the external ſigns 
of paſſion are made ſubſervient by the Author of our 
nature. 

1. The ſigns of internal agitation diſplayed exter- 
nally to every ſpectator, tend to fix the ſignification 
of many words. The only effectual means to aſcertain 
the meaning of any doubtful word, is an appeal to the 
thing it repreſents; and hence the ambiguity of words 
expreſiive of things that are not objects of external 
ſenſe ; for in that caſe an appeal is denied. Paſſion, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is not an object of external ſenſe ; 
but its external ſigns are: and by means of theſe ſigns, 
paſſions may be appealed to with tolerable accuracy: 
thus the words that denote our paſſions, next to thoſe 
that denote external objects, have the moſt diſtinct 
meaning. Words fignifying internal action and the 
more delicate feelings, are leſs diſtinct. This defect, 
with regard to internal action, is what chiefly occa- 
ſions the intricacy of logic : the terms of that ſcience 
are far from being ſufficiently aſcertained, even after 
much care and labour beſtowed by an eminent writer * 
to whom, however, the world is greatly indebted, for 
removing a mountain of rubbiſh, and moulding the 
ſubje& into a rational and correct form. The ſame de- 
fect is remarkable in criticiſm, which has for its ob- 
je ct che more delicate feelings; the terms that denote 
theſe feelings being not more diſtin& than thoſe of 
logic. 

- Society among individuals is greatly promoted 
by that univerſal language. Looks and geſtures give 
direct acceſs to the heart, and lead us to ſelect, with 
tolerable accuracy, the perſons who are worthy of our 
confidence. Itis ſurprifing how quickly, and for the 
moſt part how corrrectly, we judge of character from 
external appearance. | 

3. After ſocial interccurſe is commenced theſe ex- 
ternal ſigns, which diffuſe through a whole aſſembly 
the feelings of each individual, contribute above all 
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other means to improve the ſocial affections. Lan- 
guage, no doubt, is the moſt comprehenſive vehicle for 
communicating emotions; but in expedition as well 
as in power of coiividtion, it falls ſliort of the ſigns 
under conſideration; the involuntary ſigns eſpecially, 
which are incapable of deceit. Where the counte- 
nance, the tones, the geſtures, . the actions join with 
the words in communicating emotions, theſe united 


have a force irreſiſtible. Thus all the pleaſant emo- 


tions of the human heart, with all the ſocial and vir- 
tuous affections, are by means of theſe external ſigns, 
not only perceived but felt. By this admirable con- 
trivance, converſation becomes the lively and ani- 
mating amuſement, without which life would at beſt 
be inſipid; one joyful countenance ſpreads cheerful- 
nels inſtantaneouſty through a mulitude of ſpectators. 

4. Diillocial paſſions, being hurtful by prompting 
violence and miſc hief, are noted by the moſt conſpi- 
cuous external tigns, in order to put us upon our 
guard; thus anger and revenge, eſpecially when ſud- 
den, diſplay themſelves on the countenance in legible 
characters. The external ſigns, again, of every paſſion 
that threatens danger, raiſe in us the paſſion of fear; 
which frequently operating without reaſon or reflection, 
moves us by a ſudden impulſe to avoid the impending 
danger. 

5. Thoſe external ſigns are remarkably ſubſervient 
to morality. A painful paſſion, being accompanied 
with diſagreeable external ligns, muſt produce in every 
ſpectator a painful emotion: but then if the paſſion be 
ſocial, the emotion he produces is attractive, and con- 
nects the ſpectator with the perſon who ſuffers. Diſ- 
ſocial pathons only are productive of repulſive emo- 


tions, involving the ſpectator's averſion, and frequently + 


his indignation. This artful contrivance makes us 
cling to the virtuous, and abhor the wicked- 

6. Of all the external ſigns of paſſions, thoſe of af- 
fliction or diſtreſs are the molt illuſtrious with reſpect 
to a final cauſe, and deſervedly merit a place of di- 
ſtinction. They are illuſtrious by the ſingularity of 
their contrivance ; and alſo by inſpiring ſympathy, a 
paſſion to which human ſociety is indebted for its. 
greatelt bleſſing, that of providing relief for the di- 
ltrefled. A ſubject fo intereſting deſerves a leiſurely 
and attentive examination. The conformity of the na- 
ture of man to his external circumſtances is in every 
particular wonderful: his nature makes him prone to 
ſociety : and ſociety is neceifary to his well-being, be- 
caule in a ſolitary late he is a helpleſs being, deſti- 
tute of ſupport, and in his diſtreſſes deititute of re- 
lief; but mental ſapport, the ſhining attribute of 
ſociety, is of too great moment to be left depen- 
dent upon cool reaſon; it is erdered more wilely, 
and with greater conformity to the analogy of nature, 
that it ſhould be enforced even inſtinctively by the 
paſſion of ſympathy. 
figure; and contributes more than any other m ans, 
to make life ealy and comfortable. But however el- 
ſential the ſympathy of others may be to our well- 
being, one beforehand would not readily conceive how 
it could be raiſed by external ſigns of diftreſs : for con- 
ſidering, the analogy of nature, if theſe ſigns be agree- 
able they mult give birth to a pleaſant emotion lead- 


Here ſympathy makes a capital 


ing every beholder tobe pleaſed with human woes : if 


diſagreeable, as they undoubtedly are, ought they not 


naturally, 
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ing beforehand ; and ſach would be the effe&t were 
man purely a ſelfiſh. being, But the benevolence of 
our nature gives à very different direction to the pain- 
ſul paſſion of ſympathy, and to the deſire involved in 
it; inſtead of avo:ding diſtreſs, we fly to it in order 
to afford relief; and our ſympathy cannot be other- 
wiſe gratified but by giving all the ſuccour in our 
power. Thus external figns of diſtreſe, though diſa- 
greeable, are atttactive: and the ſympathy * in- 
ipire is a powerful cauſe, impelling us to afford re- 
lief even to a ſtranger, as if he were our friend or re- 
lation. 

It is a noted obſervation, that the deepeſt tragedies 
are the moſt crowded : which in an overly view will be 
thought an unaccountable bias in human nature. Love 
ef novelty, deſire of occupation, beauty of action, make 
us fond of theatrical repreſentations ; and when once 
engaged, we muſt follow the ſtory to the conclufion, 
whatever diſtreſs it may create. But we generally be- 
come wile by experience: and when we foreſee what 
pain we ſhall ſuffer during the courſe of the repreſen- 
tation, is it not ſurpriſing that perſons of reflection do 
not avoid ſuch ſpectaeles altogether? And yet one who 
has ſcarce recovered from the diſtreſs of a deep tragedy, 
reſolves coolly and deliberately to go to the very next, 
without the {lighteſt obſtruction from ſelf-love. The 
whole myſtery is explained by a ſingle obſervation z 
That ſympathy, though painful, is attractive; and at- 
taches us to an object in diſtreſs, inſtead of prompting 
us to fly from it. And by this curious mechaniim it 
is, that perſons of any degree of ſenſibility are attrac- 
ted by affliction ſtill more than by joy. 

To conclude : the external ſigns of paſſion are a ſtrong 
indication, that man, by his very conſtitution, is fra- 
med to be open and ſincere. A child, in all things 
obedient to the impulſes of nature, - hides none of its 
emotions; the ſavage and clown, who have no guide 
but pure nature, expoſe their hearts to view, by giving 
way to all the natural ſigns. Ang even when men learn 
to diſſemble their ſentiments, and when behaviour de- 
generates into art, there ſtill remain checks, that keep 
diſſimulation within bounds, and prevent a great part 
of its miſchievous effects: the total ſuppreſſion of the 
voluntary ſigns during any vivid paſſion, begets the 
utmoſt uneaſineſs, which: cannot be endured for any 
conſiderable time: this operation becomes indeed leſs 
painful by habit; but luckily the involuntary ſigns 
cannot, by any effort be ſuppreſſed nor even diſſem- 
bled. An abſolote hypocriſy, by which the character 
is concealed and a fictitious one aſſumed, is made im- 

racticable; and nature has thereby prevented much 
2 to ſociety. We may pronounce, therefore, that 
Nature herſelf, ſincere and candid, intends that man- 
kind ſhould preſerve the ſame character, by 1 
ſimpliciiy and truth, and banithing every ſort of diſſi- 
mulation that tends to miſchief. 

Influence of Pas io with reſp? to our Perceptions, 
Opinions, and Belief. So intimately are our perceptions, 
paſſions, and actions, connected, it would be won- 
derful if they ſhould have no mutual influence. That 
our actions are too much influenced by paſſion, is a 
known truth; but it is not leſs certain though not fo 


E 


paſſon. naturally to repel the ſpectator from them, in order 
to be relieved from pain? Such would be the reaſon- 


. 


well known, that paſſion hath alſo an influences upon Paſſion; 
our perceptions, opinions, aud belief. For sample. 


the opinions we. form of men and ckings are generally 
directed by affetion: Au advice given by a man of fi. 
gure hath great weight; the fame advice from one in 
a low condition is deſpited or negleftedy's man of 
courage under-rates danger; and to the indolent the 
ſlighteſt obſtacle appears unſurmountable. All this 
may be accounted tor by the ſimple principle of aſlo- 
c1anon, 

"There is no truth more univerſally known, than 
that tranquillity and ſedateneſs are the proper ſtate of 
mind for accurate perception and cool deliberation ; 
and for that reaſon we never regard the opinion even 
of the wiſeſt man, when we difeover prejudice or paſ. 
fon behind the curtain. Paſſion hath ſuch influence 
over us, as to give a falſe light to all its objects. A- 
greeable paſſions prepoſſeſs the mind in fa vour of their 
objects; and diſagreeable paſſions, not lefs againſt their 
objects; A woman is all perfection in her lover's opi- 
nion, while. in the eye of a rival beauty ſhe is aukward 
and diſagreeable: when the paſſion of love is gone, 
beauty vanifhes with it: nothing is left of that genteel 
motion, that ſprightly converſation, thoſe numberleſs 
graces, which formerly, in the lover's opinion, charm- 
ed all hearts. To a zealot every one of his own ſect 
is a ſaint, while che moſt upright of a different ſet 
are to him children of perdition: the talent of fpeak- 
ing ina friend, is more regarded than prudent conduct 
in any other, Nor will this ſurpriſe any one acquaint- 
ed with the world; our opinions, the reſult frequent- 
7 of various and complicated views, are commonly fo 

ight and wave ing, as readily to be ſuſceptible of a 
bias from paſlinn. | 5 | 

With that natural bias another clxcumftance con- 
curs, to give paſſion an undue influence on our opi- 
nions and belief: and that is a ſtrong tendency in our 
nature to jultify our paſſions as well as our actions, 
not to others only, but even to ourſelves. That ten- 
dency is peculiarly remarkable with reſpe& to diſa- 
greeable paſſions: by its influence, objects are magni- 
tied or leffened, circumſtances ſupplied or 2 5 
every thing coloured and diſguiſed to anſwer the end 
of juſtification. Hence the foundation of ſelf-deceit, 
where a man impoſes upon himſelf innocently, and 
even without ſuſpicion of a bias. | 

We proceed to illuſtrate the foregoing obſervations 
by proper examples. 

Gratitude, when warm, is often exerted upon the 
children of the benefaQor ; eſpecially where he is re- 
moved out of reach by death or abſence. The paſſion 
in this caſe being exerted for the fake of the benefac- 
tor requires no peculiar excellence in his children; 
but the practice of doing good to theſe children pro- 
duces affection for them, which never fails to advance 
them in our eſteem. By ſach means ſtrong connec- 
tions of affection are often formed among individuals, 


upon the ſlight foundation now mentioned. 


Envy is a paſſion, which, being altogether unjuſti- 
fiable, cannot be excuſed but by diſgulſing it under 
ſome plauſible name. At the ſame time, no paſſion is 
more eager than envy to give its object a diſagreeable 
appearance: it magnifies every bad quality, and fixes 
on the moſt humbling circumſtances : 

| EEE} Caſſius 


Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
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Ca I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my ſingle ſelf, 

I had as lief not be, as live to be. 

In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 

Las horn free as Cæſar, ſo were you; 

We both have fed as well; and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled 'Tyber chafing with his ſhores, 
Czfar ſays to me, Dar'ſt thou, Caſſius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And ſwim to yonder point Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, 4 plunged in, 

And bid him follow ; {o indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 

Wich luſty ſinews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of controverſy. 


But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 


Cefarcry'd, Help me, Caſſius, or I fink. 
I, as Eneas, our great anceſtor, 


Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſhoulder 


The old Anchifes bear ; ſo from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Cæſar: and this man 

Is now become a god ; and Caflius is 

A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body 

If Cæſar careleſsly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain ; 

And when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did ſhake. -* Tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that ſame eye whoſe bend doth awe the world 
Did loſe its luſtre ; I did hear him groan ; 


Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 

Alas l it ery'd--Give me ſome drink, Titinius,— 

As a-ſick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of tuch a feeble zemper ſhould | 

So get the ſtart of the majeſtic world, | 

And bear the palm alone. Julius Ceſar, ad. 1. fe. 3. 


Glo'ſter, inflamed with reſentment againſt his ſon 
Edgar, could even force himſelf into a momentary 
conviction that they were not related: 


O ftrange faſten'd villain ! 
Would he deny his letter ?—I never got him. 
King Lear, at 2. ſc. 3. 

When by great ſenſibility of heart, or other means, 

2 becomes immoderate, the mind, in order to ju- 
itſelf, is prone to magnify the cauſe ; and if the 

real cauſe admit not of being magnified, the mind ſeeks 
a cauſe for its grief in imagined future events : 


Buſby. Madam, your majeſty is much too ſad : 
You promis'd, when you parted with the king, 
To lay afide ſelf-harming heavineſs, | 
And entertain a cheerful diſpoſition. 
Dueen. To pleaſe the king, I did; to pleaſe myſelf, 
Vor. XIV. 


1 


* 


9 


* I cannot doit, Yet I know no cauſe 
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Why I ſhould welcome ſuch a gueſt as grief; 

Save bidding farewell 40 ſo ſweet a gueſt 

As my ſweet Richard: yet again, methin!.s, 

Some unborn ſorrow, ripe in Fortune's womb, 

Is coming tow'rd me; and my inward ſoul 

With ſomething trembles, yet at nothing grieves, 
More than with parting from my lord the king. 
Richard II. a#.2. ſc. 5. 


Reſentment at firft is vented on the relations of the 
offender, in order to puniſh him; but as reſentment, 
when ſo outrageous, is contrary to conſcience, tle 
mind to juſtify its paſſion, is diſpoſed to paint theſ- 
relations in the blackeſt colours; and it comes at la% 
to be convinced, that they ought to be puniſhed ſor 
their own demerits. 

Anger, raiſed by an accidental ſtroke upon a tender 
Part of the body, is ſometimes vented upon the un- 
Celigning cauſe. But as the paſſion in that caſe i: ab- 
ſurd and as there can be no Glid gratification in pu- 
niſhing the innocent, the mind, prone to juſtify as well 
as to pratify its paſſion, deludes itſelf into a convic- 
tion of the action's being voluntary. The conviction, 
however, is but momentary ; the firſt reflection ſhows 


it to be erroneons : and the paſſion vaniſhetli almoſt 


inſtantaneouſly with the conviction. But anger, the 
moſt violent of all paſſions, has ſtill greater influence ; 
it ſometimes forces the mind to perſouify a ſtock or a 
ſtone if it happen to occaſion bodily pain, and even to 
believe it a voluntary agent, in order to be a proper 
object of reſentment. And that we have really a mo- 


. mentary conviction of its being a voluntary agent, 


muſt be evident from conſidering, that without ſuchi 
conviction the paſſion can neither be juſtified nor gra- 
tified ; the imagination can give no aid; for a ſtock 
or a ſtone imagined inſenſible, cannot be an object of 
puniſhment, if the mind be conſcious that it is an ima- 
gination merely without any reality (a). Of ſuch 
perſonification, involving a conviction of reality, there 
is one illuſtrious inſtance. When the firſt bridge of 
boats over the Helleſpont was deſtroyed by a ſtorm, 
Xerxes fell into a tranſport of rage, ſo exceſſive, that 
he commanded the ſea to be puniſhed with 300 ſtripes ; 
and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, enjoining the 


Pallion . 
— — — 


following words to be pronounced: „O thou ſalt and Herodot. 
bitter water! thy maſter hath condemned thee to this Lb. Te 


puniſhment for offending him without cauſe ; and is 
reſolved to paſs over thee in deſpite of thy inſolence: 
with reaſon all men neglect to facrifice to thee, becauſe 
thou art both diſagreeable and treacherous.” 
Shakeſpeare exhibits beautiful examples of the ir- 
regular influence of paſſion in making us believe things 
to be otherwiſe than they are. King Lear, in his di- 
ſtreſs perſonifies the rain, wind, and thunder; and in 
order to juſtify his reſentment, believes them to be ta- 
king part with his 9 : 


Lear- 


— — —— 


(A) We have already ſhown how a man may be inſtigated to wreck his vengeance on a ſtock or a ſtone, 
without ever conſidering whether it be ſenſible or inſenſible; (See Pass iox) - If the ſtory of Xerxes be true, 
he may have conſidered the ſea as ſenſible and animated without dreaming that a ſtock or a ſtone is ſo. The 
ſea was a god among many of the pagans, and was conſidered as ſuch by Xerxes, or he could not have ap- 
plaud ed men for not facrificing to it. 
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I tax not you, ye. elements, with unkindnels; ; 
I never gave you. kingdoms, calld you children ;©* 
You owe me no ſubſcription, _ Then let fall 
Your horrible pleaſute. Here I Rand, your brave; 
A poor, infirm, weak and deſpis'd old man! 
But yet I call your ſervile miniſters, 
That have with two pernicious daughters join'd 
Your high-engender'd battles *gainft a head. 
So old and white as this. Oh! ob! tis foul. © 2 
' X ; ee e Aa 3. fe. 2. 
King Richard, full of indignation againſt his favourite 
boris ſor carrying Bolingbroke, is led into the con- 
viction of his being rational! | «#5 
Groom. O, how it yearn'd my heart, when I beheld 
In London ſtreets, that coronation- da. 
When Bolingbroke rode on Roan Barbaty, 
That horſe that thou ſo often halt beſtrid, _ 
That horſe that I fo carefully bave dreſſed. © 
K. Rich. Rode he on Barbary? tell me, gentle friend, 
How went he under him ? ** 
Groom. So proudly as he had diſdain'd the ground. 
K. Rich. So proud that Bolingbroke was on his back 
That jade had eat bread from my royal hand. 
This hand hath made him proud with clapping him. 
Would he not ſtumble ? would he not fall down, 
(oye pride muſt have a fall), and break the neck 
that proud man that did ufurp his back!?! 
Bed Richard II. ad 5. ſe. 11. 
Hamlet, ſwelled with at his mother's ſe- 


cond marriage, was 2 y inclined to leſſen the time 
of her widowhood, the ſhortneſs of the time being a 


b, 


violent circumſtance againſt her; and he deludes him- 


ſelf by degrees into the opinion of an interval ſhorter 


_ than the real one: 


Hamlet. That it ſhould come to this ? 
But two months dead ! nay, not ſo much ; not two— 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, eg. 
Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 

That he permitted not the wind of heav'n re 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth! 
Maſt I remember—why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown 
By what it fed on: yet, within a month 
Let me not think—Frailty;z thy name is Woman ! 
A little month ! or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 
With which ſhe followed my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears why ſhe, ev'n ſhe— 
(O heavin! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 
Wou'd have mourn'd longer) married with mine uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month 
Ere yet the falt of moſt unrighteous tears . 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married Oh, moſt wicked ſpeed! to po 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot, come to good, 
But break my heart, for I muſt hold my tongue. 
| "4 i. . 

The power of paſſion to falfify the computation of 
time is remarkable in this inſtance ; becauſe time, which 
bath an accurate meaſure, is leſs obſequious to our de- 


[ 6 ] 
Paſhon. Lear. Rumble thy bellyful, ſpit fire, ſpout rain fires and wiſties; than objefts 
1 Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters. ' | 


loſophers, hath in his Cymbeline repreſented this bias 


not convince ay of his compan 
conviriced of his wife's infidelity from circumſtances 
'too ſlight to move any perſon leſs intereſted. 


ofthe Kory, the. mind ſet & in A rational conviction ei- 


| oe ace belief; a familiar event daily occurring, being 


ders and prodigies are ſwallowed by the vulgar, upon 
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ſtandard of leſs or more. 
Good news are preedily ſwallowed upon 
der evidence; {our withe nagni 
the event, as well as che | 
we believe as certain, what at #44 
Quel, che E huom yede, amor Ii fa inviſible. 
E V invifibil fa veder amore. © 
Queſto creduto fu, che I miſer ee * 
Dar facile credenza a” quel, che vuole. a 
s 7.74% N 0 080 | „Furie cant. 1. ft. 56. 
For the ſame reaſon, bad news gain alſo credit upon 
the ſlighteſt evidence ; fear, if once alarmed, has the 
ſame effect with hope, to magnify every circumſtance 
that tends to eonviction. Shakeſpeare, who ſhows 
more knowledge of human nature any of our-phi- 


of the mind; for he makes the perſon who alone was 
affected with the bad news, yield to evidence that did 
ions, And Othello is 


If the news intereſt us in ſo low a degree as to give 
place to reaſon, the. effe& will not be "altogether the 
ſame : judging..of the probablliry or improbabi 


ther that it is true or not. But even in that cafe, the 
mind is not allowed to reſt in that degtes of convic- 
tion which is produced by rational evidence; if the 
news be in any degree favourable, our belief is raiſed 
by hope to an improper height; and if unfavourable, 
by fear. Neem £04 | 

This obſervation holds equally with reſpect to ſu- 
ꝛure events; if a future event be either much wiſhed 
or dreaded, the mind never fails to augment the pro- 
bability beyond truth.- 

That eaſineſs of belief, with reſpect to wonders and 
prodigies, even the moſt abſurd and ridiculous, is a 
ſtrange phenomenon; becauſe nothing can be more 
evident chan the following propoſition, That the more 
ſingular any event is, the more evidence is required to 


n itſelf extremely probable, finds ready credit, and 
therefore is vouched by the ſlighteſt evidence; but to 
overcome the improbability of a ſtrange and rare event, 
contrary to the courſe of nature, the very ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence is required. It is certain, however, that won- 


evidence that would not be ſufficient to aſcertain the 
moſt familiar occurrence. It has been reckoned dith- 
cult to explain that irregular bias of mind ;. but we are 
now made acquainted with the influence of paſſion up- 
on opinion and belief; a ſtory of ghoſts or far ies, told 
with an air of gravity and truth, raiſeth an emotion of 
wonder, and perhaps of dread ; and theſe emotions im- 
poſing on a weak mind, impreſs upon it a thorough 

conviction contrary to reaſon. | 
Opinion and belief are influenced by propenſity as 
well as by paſſion. An innate propenſity is all we have 
to convince us that the operations of nature are uni- 
form; influenced by that propenſity, we viten_ raſhly 
think that good or bad weather will never have an 
end ; and in natural philoſophy, writers, influenced by 
the ſame propenſity, ſtretch commonly their goa 
1 N- 


PAS 


[ 


-- Opinion and belief are influenced by affection as 
well as by propenſity. The noted ſtory of a fine lady 
and a curate viewing the moon through a teleſcope is 
a pleaſant illuſtration :I perceive (ſays the lady) 
two ſhadows inclining to each other; they are certain- 
ly two happy lovers;“ “ Not at all {replies the cu- 
rate), they are too ſteeples of a cathedral.” | 

| Language of Pam,. Among the particulars that 
compoſe the ſocial part of our nature, à propenſity to 
communicate our opinions, our emotions, and every 
thing that affects us is remarkable. Bad fortune 
injuſtice. affect us greatly; and of thoſe we are fo 
prone to complain, that if we have no friend or ac- 
quaintance to take part in our ſufferings, we ſometimes 


utter our complaints aloud, even where there are none 


to liſten.” 71 | | 
But this propenſity operates not in every ſtate of 
mind. A man if moderately grieved, ſeeks to afflit 
himſelf, rejecting all conſolation : immoderate grief 
accordingly is mute. complaining is ſtruggling ſor 
conſolation. 


It isthe wretch's comfort (ill to have 
dome ſmall reſerve of near and inward wo, 
Some unſuſpected hoard of inward grief, p 
Which they unſeen may Wall, and weep, and mourn, 
And glutton- like alone deyour. _ | 
a4 | <6 £343 00 Mourning Bride, ect 1. ſe. 1. 


When grief ſubſides, it chen, and no ſooner, finds a 
tongue: we complain, becauſe 8 an et- 
fort to diſburden the mind of its diſtreſs. obſer- 
vation is finely illuſtrated by a Rory which Herodotus 
records, 5. 3. Cambyſes, when he conquered Egypt, 
made Pſammeticus the king priſoner ; and for trying 
his conſtancy, ordered his daughter to be dreſſed in the 
Habit of a ſlave, and to be employed in bringing water 
from the river; his ſon alſo was led to execution with 
à halter about his neck. The Egyptians vented their 
ſorrow in tears and lamentations : Pſammeticus only, 
with a downcaſt eye, remained ſilent. Afterward 
meeting one of his companions, a man advanced in 
years, who, being plundered of all, was begging alms, 
he weptbitterly, calling him by his name. Cambyſes, 
ſtruck with wonder, demanded an anſwer to the fol- 
lowing queſtion : «© Pfammeticus, thy maſter Camby- 
ſes is deſirous to know, why after thou hadſt ſeen thy 
daughter ſo ignominiouſly treated, and thy ſon led to 
execution, without exclaiming or weeping, thou ſhouldſt 
be ſo highly concerned for a poor man, noway related 
to thee? Pſammeticus returned the following anſwer : 
gon of Cyrus, the calamities of my family are too 
1 to leave me the power of weeping ; but the miſ- 
ortunes of a companion, reduced in bis old age to 
want of bread, is a fit ſubject for lamentation.” 
+ * Surpriſe and terror are ſilent paſſions, for a different 
reaſon : they agitate the mind ſo violently, as for a 
time to ſuſpend the exerciſe of its faculties, and among 
others the faculty of ſpeech. / iy | 
Love and revenge, when immoderate, are not more 
loquacious than immoderate grief. But when theſe 
paſſions become moderate, they ſet the tongue free, 


And, like HS become loquacious. Mode- 


rate dove, when unſuceebsfy}, is vented in complaints; 
22 : 


4 
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Non. reaſonings beyond juſt bounds. See Meraraysics, 
12 33,134. 
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when ſucceſsful, is full of joy expreſſed by words and 
geſtures. 4 | 

As no paſſion hath any long unfaterrupted exiſtence, 
nor beats always with an equal pulſe, the language 
ſuggeſted by 2 is not only unequal bat frequent- 
ly interrupted : and even during an uninterrup:cd fit 
of paſſion, we only expreſs in words the more capital 
ſentiments. In familiar converſation, one who vents 
every ſingle thought, is juſtly branded witli the cha- 
racer of loguaciiy; becauſe ſenſible people expreſs no 
thoughts but what make ſome figure: in the ſame 
manner, we are only diſpoſed to expreſs the ſtrongeſt 
impulſes of paſſion, eſpecially when it returns with im- 
petuoſity after interruption. 


P aſuon. 
— — 


It is elſewhere obſerved * that the ſeatiments ought » Sce the 
to be turned to #1e paſſion, and the language to both. article Sen- 
Elevated ſentiments require elevated language: tender tim-nts. 


ſentiments ought to be clothed in words that are ſoft 
and flowing ; when the mind is depreſſed with any 
paſſion, the ſentiments muſt be expreſſed in words that 
are humble, not low. Words being intimately con- 
nected with the ideas they repreſent, the greateſt har- 
mony is required between them: to expreſs, for ex- 
ample, an humble ſentiment in high ſounding words, 


is diſagreeable by a diſcordant mixture of feelings; 


and the diſcord is not leſs when elevated ſentiments are 
dreſſed in low words: 5 


Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 
Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 
Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtz. 

Horat. Ars poet. I. 89. 


This, however, excludes not figurative expreſſion, which, 


within moderate bounds, communicates tothe ſentiment 
an agreeable elevation. We are ſenſible of an effect di- 
realy oppoſite, where figurative expreſſion is indulged 
beyond a juſt meaſure : the oppoſition between the ex- 
preſſion and the ſentiment makes the diſcord appear 


greater than it is in reality. 


At the ſame time, figures are not equally the lan- 
guage of every paſſion : pleaſant emotions, which ele- 
vate or {well the mind, vent themſelves in ſtrong epi- 
thets and rative expreſſion; but humbling and di- 
ſpiriting paſſions affect to ſpeak plain: 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 

Telephus et Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 

Projicit ampullus et ſeſquipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. 

Herat. Ars poet. 95 
Figurative expreſſion, being the work of an enlivened 
imagination, cannot be the language of anguiſh or di- 


ſtreis. Otway, ſenſible of this, has painted a ſcene ot 


diſtreſs in colours finely adapted to the ſubject: there 
is ſcarce a figure in it, except a ſhort and natural ſi- 
mile with which the ſpeech is introduced. Belvidera, 
talking to her father of her huſband ; _ 
Think you ſaw what paſt our laſt parting, 
Think you beheld him like a raging lion, 
Pacing the earth, and tearing up his ſteps, 
Fate in his eyes, and roaring with the pain 
Of burning fury; think you ſaw his one hand 
Fix'd on my throat, while the extended other 
Graſp'd a keen threat'ning dagger; oh, *twas thus 
We laſt embrac'd, 9 with revenge, 

| ts 2 — He 
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Paſſion. He dragg'd me to the ground, and at my boſom ſio in apeculiar mannner: language is intended by na | 
—— Preſented horrid death; ery*d out, My friends! * Paſſion, 


Where are my friends ? ſwore, wept, rag'd, threaten'd, 

Forhe yet lov*d, and that dear lovepreſery'd me [lov'd; 

To this laſt trial of a father's pit. . 

I fear not death, but cannot bear.a thou ht 

That that dear hand ſhould do th' unfriendly office. 
If I was ever then your care, now hear me; 

Fly to the ſenate, fave the promis'd lives 


Of his dear friends, ere mine be made the ſacrifice. their manner. Be 
| Peale Fug #5 an Oh, that thiv tooy ee hd fleſh, would 
To preſerve the aforeſaidreſemblance between words Tha, and refolve itſelf imio a dew ! melt, 
and their meaning, the ſentiments of adive and hurry- Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd _ 
ing paſſions ought to be dreſſed in words where fyl- His canon gainſt ſelf. laughter! O God! O God! 


lables prevail that are pronounced ſhort. or faſt; for 
theſe make an impreſſion of hurry and precipitation. 
Emotions, on the other hand, that reſt upon their 


ture for ſociety ; and a man when alone, though he 


always clothes his thoughts in words, ſeldom gives his 
words utterance, unleſs when prompted by ſomie itrong 


emotion: and even then by ſtarts and intervals only: 


model; for it is not eaſy to conceive any model more 
perfect. Of his many incomparable ſoliloquies, the 
two following only ſhall be quoted, being different in 


How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 
Fic on't!- O fie } "tis an unweeded garden, 


"=. 


objects, are beſt expreſſed by words where ſyllables That grows to ſeed j things rank and groſs in nature 
evail that are pronounced long or flow. A perſon Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
affected with melancholy, has a languid and ſlow train 


of perceptions, The expreſſion belt ſuited to that ſtate 

of mind, is where words, not only of long but of 
many ſyllables, abound in the compoſition; and for 
that reaſon, nothing can be finer than the following 
paſlage : 


In thoſe deep ſolitudes, and awful cells, 
Where heav*nly-penſive Contemplation dwells, 


But two months dead ! nay, not ſo much; not two— 
So excellent a king, that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a ſatyr: ſo loving to my mother, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and earth! * 
Muſt I rerember—why;ſhe.would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite. had grown = * 
By what it fed on; yet, within a month — 


. 
— — 


* 


| Shakeſpeare's ſoliloquies may be juſtly eſtabliſhed as a , 


Let me not think. —Fraiity, thy name is Women ! 
Andever-muſing Melancholy es, A little month : orere theſe thoes were old; | 
Porr, Eloiſa to Abelard. With which ſhe ſollow'd my poor ſacher's body, 


"To preſerve the ſame reſemblance, another circum- 
ſtance, is requiſite, that the language, like the emo- 
tion, be rough or ſmooth, broken or uniform. Calm 
and ſweet emotions are beſt expreſſed by words that 
lide ſoftly : ſurpriſe, fear, and other turbulent paſ- 
E require an expreſſion both rough and broken. 


It cannot have eſcaped any diligent inquirer into na- 


ture, that, in the hurry of paſſion, one generally ex- 
preſſes that thing firſt which is moſt at heart; which is 
beautifully done in the following paſſage: 


Me, me; adſam qui fect: in me convertite ſerum, 
O Rutuli, mea fraus omnis Eneid. ix. 427. 


Paſſion has often the effect of redoubling words, 
the better to make them expreſs the ſtrong conception 
of the mind. This is finely imitated in the following 


examples. 


Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and "+ / 
And ye that live, and move, fair creatures ! tell, 
Tell, if ye ſaw, how came I thus, how here.— 
| Paradiſe Loft, ö. viii. 273. 
Both have ſinn'd + but thou 
Againſt God only; I, gainſt God and thee : 
And to the place of judgment will return; 
There with my eries importune Heaven, that all 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this wo; 
Me ! me ! only juſt object of his ire. 


Paradiſe Loft, J. x. 930. 
In general, che, language of violent paſſion ought 
to be broken and interrupted. Soliloquies ought to be 


Like Niobe, all tears hy ſhe, ev'n ſhe | 
O heav'n! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon, 


ould have mourn'd longer—) married with mine 


uncle, | 2 ; 
My father's brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month! 4 
Ere yet the falt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 
She married Oh, . 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good. 
But break, my heart, for I muſt hold my tongue. 


wicked ſpeed, to poſt 


Hamlet, a 1. ſc. 3. 


« Ford. Hum! hal! is this a viſion ? is this a dream? 
« do I ſleep? Mr Ford; awake; awake, Mr Ford; 
«there's a hole made in your beſt coat, Mr Ford 
« this tis to be married! this ”tis to have linen and 
*« buck-baſkets? Well, I will proclaim myſelf what 
« I am; I will now take the leacher ; he is at my 
« houſe; he cannot *ſcape me; tis impoſſible he 
« ſhould; he cannot creep into a halſpenny purſe, 
nor into a pepper- box. But leſt the devil that 
“guides him ſhould aid him, I will ſearch impoſſible 
« places; tho* what I am I cannot avoid, yet to be 
« what I would not, ſhall not make me tame.“ 


Merry Wives of Windſor, ad. 3, fe. laft.' 
Theſe ſoliloquies are accurate and bold copies of na- 


ture; in a paſſionate ſoliloquy one begins with think - 


ing aloud, and the ſtrongeſt feelings only are ex- 
preſſed; as the ſpeaker warms, he begins to imagine 


one liſtening; and gradually flides into a connected 


diſcourſe. 


How far diſtant are ſoliloquies generally from theſe 
models ? So far indeed as to give diſguſt inſtead of 


| pleaſures 


- 
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to herſelf her own hiſtory. 
iety in the firlt ſcene of Alceſtes, and in the other 
introductions of Euripides, almoſt without exception, 
Nothing can be more ridiculous ; it puts one in mind 
of a moſt curious device in Gothic paintings, that of 
making every figure explain itſelf by a written label 
iſſuing from its mouth. The deſcription which a pa- 
raſite, in the Eunuch of Terence (ad. 2. fe. 2.) gives 
of himſelf, makes a ſprightly ſoliloquy: but it is rot 
conſiſtent with the rules of propriety ; for no man, in 
his ordinary ſtate of mind and upon a familiar ſubject, 
ever thinks of talking aloud to himſelf. The ſame ob- 
jection lies againſt. a ſoliloquy in the Adelphi of the 
ſame author (act. 1. ſc.) The ſoliloquy which 
makes the third ſcene act third of his Heicyra, is inſuf- 
ferable ; for there Pamphilius, ſoberly and circumſtan- 
tially, relates to himſelf an adventure which had hap- 
pened to him a moment before. | 

Corneille is unhappy in his ſoliloquies: Take for a 
ſpecimen the firſt ſcene of Cinna. 

Racine is extremely faulty in the ſame reſpect. His 
foliloquies are regular harangues, a chain completed in 
every link, without interruption or interval: that of 
Antiochus in Berenice {a&. 1. c. a.) reſembles a re 
gular pleading, where the parties pro and con diſplay 
their arguments at full length. The following ſolilo- 
quies are equally faulty: Bajazet, act 3. fc. 7. Mi. 
thridate, ad 3. ſc. 4+; and ad 4. ſe. 5.5 Iphigenia, 
att 4. ſe. 8. | 

Soliloquies upon lively or intereſting ſubjects, but 
without any turbulence of paſſion, may be carried on 
in a continued chain of thought. If, for example, the 
nature and ſprightlineſs of the ſubject, prompt a man to 

ſpeak his thoughts in the form of a dialogue, the ex- 
preſſion muſt be carried on without break or interrup- 
tion, as in a dialogue between two perſons: which 
juſtifies Falſtaff*s ſoliloguy upon honour : 


« What need I be fo forward with Death, that 
calls not on me? Well, *tis no matter, Honour pricks 
« me on. But how if Honour prick me off, when I 
« come on? how then? can honour ſeta leg? No. Or 
« an arm? No. Or take away the grief of a wound? 
& No. Honour hath no ſkill in ſurgery then? No. 
« What is honour? A word. —What is that word Ho- 
« aur? Air; a trim reckoning.— Who hath it? He 
„ that dy'd a Wedneſday. th he feel it? No 
% Doth he hear it? No. Is it inſenſible then? Vea, 
« to the dead. But will it not live with the living ? 
4% No. Why? Detraction will not ſuffer it. 'There- 
« fore PU none of it; honour is a mere ſcutcheon : 
« and fo ends my catechiſm.“ 

| Firſt Part, Henry IV. at. 5. fe. 2. 


And even without dialogue a continued diſcourſe may 
be juſtified, where a man reaſons in a ſoliloquy upon 
an important ſubject; for if in ſuch a caſe it be at all 
excuſeable to think aloud, it is neceſſary that the rea- 
ſoning be carried on in a chain; which juſtifies that 
admirable ſoliloquy in Hamlet upon life and immor- 
tality, being a ſerene meditation upon the moſt in- 

Rin of all ſubjets. And the ſame conſideration 
will juſtify the ſoliloquy that introduces the 5th act of 
Addiſon's Cato. | 


E 
Palſios/ pleaſure. The firft ſcene of Iphigenia in Tauria diſ- 
coder that princely, in a ſoliloquy, gravely reporting 
There is the ſame impro- 
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pal on. 
Language ought not to be elevated above the tone Paſſi on 


ot the ſentiment. - 


Zaru. Swift as occaſion, I 
Myſelf will fly; and earlier than the morn _ 
Wake thee to freedom. Now *tis late; and yet 
Some nevs few minutes paſt arriv'd, which ſeem'd 
To ſhake the temper of the king Who knows 
What racking cares diſeaſe, a monarch's bed ? 
Or love, that late at night ſtill lights his lamp, 
And ſtrikes his rays through duſk, and folded lids, 
Forbidding reſt, may ſtretch his eyes awake, 
And force their balls abroad at the dead hour. 
I'll try. Mourning Bride, act 3. ſc. 4. 


The language here is undoubtedly too pompous and 
laboured for deſcribing ſo ſimple a circumſtance as ab- 
ſence of ſleep. In the following paſſage, the tone of 
the language, warm and plaintive, is well ſuited tothe 
paſſion, which is recent grief: but every one will be 
ſenſible, that in the laſt couplet ſave one the tone is 
changed, and the mind ſuddenly elevated to be let fall 
as ſuddenly in the laſt couplet. 


Il deteſte a jamais ſa coupable victorie, 

Il renonce a la cour, aux hamains, a la gloire , 

Et ſe fuiant lui-meme, au milieu des acts. 

Il va cacher fa peine'ꝰ au bout de l'univers; 

La, foit que le ſoleil rendit le jour au monde, 

Soit qu? il finit fa courſe au vaſte ſeine de Ponde, 

Sa voix faiſoit redire aux echos attendris, 

Le nom, le triſte nom, de ſon malheureux fils. 

| Henriade, chant. viii. 229. 


Light and airy language is unſuitable to a ſevere 
paſſion. | 

Imagery and figurative expreſſion are diſcordant in 
the higheſt degree, with the agony of a mother, who 
is deprived of two hopeful ſons by a brutal murder. 


Therefore the following paſſage is undoubtedly in a bad 
taſte; _ 


Duen. Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my ? 
My unblown flowers, new appearing ſweets ! 
If yet your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 
And be not fixt in doom perpetual, 
Hover about me Sith your airy wings, 
And hear your mother's lamentation. 
Richard III. ad 4. fe. 4- 


Again, 


K. Philip. You are as ſond of grief as of your child. 
Conſtance. Grief fills the room up of my abſent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garment with his form; 
Then have I reaſon to be fond of grief, 
King Fohn, act 3, ſe. 9. 
Thoughts that turn upon the expreſſion inſtead of 
the ſubject, commonly called a play of words, being 
low and childiſh, are unworthy of any compoſition, 
whether gay or ſerious, that pretends to any degree of 
elevation. | | 
In the Amynta of Taſſo, the lover falls into a mere 
play of words, demanding how he who had loft him- 
ſelf, could find a miſtreſs. And for the ſame . 
0 


P A8 
—— the following paſſage in Corneille has = ben grey 


condem 


Chimene Mon pere . Ebvire, A 1 
miere bb 1 
Dont seſt arme Rodrigue a ſa tame coup bes. | 
Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et-ſondez-yous en eaux, 
La moieti6, de ma vie à mis Pautre au a : 
Etm 'oblige a veniger, apres ce coupfuneſte, 
Celle que * nai en, REIN 
Cd 48; 05 
To die is 6 be e el 171% eee 
And Sylvia is myſelf : baniſh'd from her, 
Is ſelf from ſelf; * deadly 3 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ud 3. ſe. 3. 


«+ + 
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y thee, Lady, have a bei, 1 Fu 
If thou w all the griefs as thin, 
Thou robbꝰ'ſt me of a moiety. 


* 16, l that ends POET - 
K. Henry. 0 . == kingdom tick — ft 


When that my . As not with-hold thy ne, 


What wilt thou do when riot is thy care P 1 Fn 
O, thou wilt be a wilderneſs again, DARBY n: 
Peopled with wolves, thy old P habitaits. at Nt 


Second Part of Henry IV. a. aſe 11 


Cruda Amarill, che col nome 2 
Fahne amaramente inſegni. 

(30S Paſtor Fido, as w/c. 2. 
Antony, freaking of Julius Cefar : 


O world chou waſt the foreſt of this hart ; 

And this indeed, O world, the heart of the. | 

How like a deer, ſtricken by many Princes, . 
Doſt thou here lie Julius G 8 aſe 3. th 


Playing thus with the ſound of words, which is ſtill 
worſe Gan a pun, is the meaneſt of all eonceits. But 
Shakeſpeare, when he deſcends to a play of words, 
is not always in the wrong; for it is done ſometimes 
to denote a peculiar character, as in the Ec 


paſſage 

X. Philip. What ſay' thou, boy? look in the 

lady's face. 

Lewis. I do, my Lord, and in ber eye I find 
A wonder, or a wond' rous miracle: 
2 N of myſelf form'd in her eye; 

but the ſhadow of your ſon, 

ö —— a ſon, and makes your ſon a en, 
I do proteſt, I never loy'd myſelf | | 
Till now -infized I beheld m val 
Drawn in the flatt' ring table of her. eye, we 

nnen * — the flattering table of 

r eye 
d in the frowning 642; of her brow ! 
And quarterd in her heart! he doth eſpy 
Himſelf Love's traitor ; this is pity now, 
"That hang'd, and drawn, and quarter'd there ſhould be 
102 fuch aloe ſo = a lout as he. 
ant! 55 MA John as 2. ſer 5. 

ace of word is the loweſt ſpecies of that low 

wit, which is ſcarce ſufferable in any caſe, and leaſt of 


. 3 A * 
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ces 
Aw ia er- e och de 
rer at e Ah oO” CITY 11 H ai now 
d or 15 . E 9 
Whien Ta our attemp . 
At one Might bound nich e h derer all bound.” * Trig 
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or dread, they are as it were eurbed and concentrated: 
whence we may conclude; that they have a very bad 
effe& upon health: and therefore it will be heſt to 
keep them within bounds as. much as poſſible, and to 


preſerve” an inward Kurer calmneſs, and * 


quillity. ile ni 

Passtons Baa painting, are the external ; expreſons 
ofthe eren 3 oſ the mind; 
but particularly their different effects upon the ſeveral 


features of the fate: for though the arms, and indeed 


every part of the body“, ſerve like wiſes bytheir. quick, 
and variouſly diverſified motions, to expreſs See Ora- 


languid, 
the paſſions of the ſou]; yet, in painting, this difference 5 e. 
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Pallions: is moſt conſpicuons in the face. Sex Parxrinc, p. 620. meaſure ; the noſtrils are open, and all the face is of a Paſſions. 
— adi Diwinc, ss. ved colour. OR ITO: 
As we have given etigravings of Le Brun's drawings 9. Acute pain makes the eye-brows approach one 
of the paſſions, We. here ſubjoin the account another and riſe towards the middle; the eye- ball is 
which he has given of each. of theſe heads. See Plates hid under the eye-brows ; the noſtrils riſe and make 

CCCLAXVIIL and CCCLXXIE, ., a wrinkle in the cheeks the mouth half opens and 

1. The effects of attention are, to make the eye brows draws back: all the parts of the face are agitated in 
ſink and approach the ſides. of the noſe; to turn the proportion to the violence of the pain. 

eye-balls toward the obje& that cauſes it ; 8 the 10. Simple bodily pain produces proportionally the 
mouth, and eſpecially the upper part; to decline the ſame motions as the laſt, but not ſo ſtrong : The eye- 
head a little, and fix it without any other remarkable brows do not approach and riſe fo much; the eye-ball 
alteragion oo I 1 4 (72% = appears fixed on ſome object; the noſtrils riſe, but 

. Admiration cauſes but little agitation in the mind, the wrinkles in the cheeks are leſs perceivable ; the lips 
and therefore alters but very little the parts of the are further aſunder towards the middle, and the mouth 
face ; nevertheleſs the eye brow riſes; the eye opens is half open. 

a little more than ordinary ; the eye · ball placed equally 11. The dejection that is produced by /adne/+ makes 
between the eye-lids appears fixed on the object; the the eye-brows rife towards the middle of the forehead 
mouth half opens, and makes no ſenſible alteration in more than towards the cheeks; the eye-ball appears 
the cheeks. 4 full of perturbation ; the white of the eye is yellow; 

3. The motions that accompany admiration with. the eye-lids are drawn down, and a little ſwelled ; all 
aſtoniſhment are hardly different from thoſe of ſimple about the eyes is livid the noſtrils are drawn down- 
admiration, only they are more lively and ſtronger ward; the mouth is half open, and the corners are 
marked; the eye-brow more lively and ſtronger drawn down; the head careleſsly leaning on one of 
opens the pen be! further from the lower eye-lid, and the ſhoulders; the face is of a lead colour ; the lips 
more ſteadily fixed: The mouth is more open, and pale. 

all the parts in a much meg emotion. 12. The alterations that weeping occaſions are ſtrong- 

4. Admiration be eſteem, and this produces ly marked: The eye brows fink down towards the 
veneration, Which, When it has for its object ſome - middle of the forehead ; the eyes are almoſt cloſed, 
thing divine or beyond our comprehenſion; makes the wet, and drawn down towards the cheeks ; the no- 
face decline, and the eye-brows bend down; the ſtrils ſwelled ; the muſcles and veins of the forehead 

es are almoſt ſhut-and fixed: the mouth is ſhut. appear; the mouth is ſhut, and the ſides of it are 
eſe motions are gentle, and produce. but little al- drawn down, making wrinkles on the cheeks ; the un- 
terations in the other parts. | der lip puſhed out, preſſes the upper one; all the face 

5. Although rapture has the ſame object as venera- is wrinkled and contracted ; its colour is red, eſpe- 

tion, only conſidered in a different manner, its mo- cially about the eye-brows, the eyes, the noſe, and the 
tions are not the ſame ; the head inclines to the left cheeks. | 
ſide ; the eye balls and eye-hrows rite directly up; 13. The lively attention to the misfortunes of ano- 
the mouth half opens, and the two corners are alſo a ther, which is called compaſſon, cauſes the eye-brows 
little turned up: the other parts remain in their na- to ſink towards the middle of the forehead ; the eye- 
tural ſtate. 5 1 ball to be fixed upon the object; the ſides of the noſ- 
6. The paſſion of 45 75 brings the eye-brows cloſe trils next the noſe to be a little elevated, making 
together and forwards toward the eyes, which are wrinkles in the cheeks ; the mouth to be open; the 
more open than ordinary; the eye-ball is inflamed, upper lip to be lifted up and thruſt forwards ; the 
and places itſelf in the middle of the eye; the noſtrils muſcles and all the parts of the face finking down and 
riſe up, and are (contracted towards the eyes; the turning towards the object which excites the paſſion. 
mouth half opens, and the ſpirits being in motion give 14. motions of ſcorn are lively and ſtrong : The 
a lively glowing colour. forehead is wrinkled ; the eye-brow is knit ; the ſide 
7. Very little alteration is remarked in the face of of it next the noſe ſinks down, and the other fide riſes 
thoſe that feel within themſelves the ſcueetneſt of joy, very much; the eye is open, and the eye-ball is 
or joy with tranguillity. The forehead is ſerene; the eye- in the middle; the noſtrils riſe, and draw towards the 
brow without motion, elevated in the middle; the- eye eyes, and make wrinkles in the cheeks; the mouth 
pretty open and with a laughing air; the eye ball live- ſhuts, its fides ſinking down, and the under lip is 
ly and ſhining ; che corners of the mouth turn up a puſhed out beyond the upper one. 

little; the complexion is lively; the cheeks and lips 15. An object deſpiſed ſometimes cauſes horror, 
are red. | | and then the eye-brow knits, and finks a great deal 

8. Laughter, which is produced by joy mixed with more. The eye-ball, placed at the bottom of the eye, 
ſurpriſe, makes the eye-brows riſe towards the middle is half covered by the lower eye lid; the mouth is 
of the eye, and bend towards the ſides of the noſe ; half open, but clofer in the middle than the ſides, 
the eyes are almoſt ſhut, and ſometimes appear wet, which being drawn back, makes wrinkles in the cheeks; 
or ſhed tears, which make no alteration. in the face; the face grows pale, and the eyes become livid ; the 
the mouth half open, ſhows the teeth ; the corners of muſcles and the veins are marked. 

the mouth dran back, cauſe a wrinkle in the cheeks, 16. The violence of terror or fright alters all the 

Which appear ſo ſwelled as to hide the eyes in ſome parts of the face; the eye-brow riſes in the middle; 
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its muſcles are marked, ſwelled, preſſed one againſt 
the other, and ſunk towards the noſe, which draws up 
as well as the noſtrils ; the eyes are very open ; the 
upper eye. lid is hid under the eye brow the white of 
the eye is cncompaſſed with red; the eye ball fixes to- 
ward the lower part of the eye; the lower part of the 
eye lid ſwells and becomes livid; the muſcles cf the 
noſe and cheeks ſwell, and theſe laſt terminate in a 
point toward the ſides of the noſtrils ;« the mouth 
is very open, and its corners very apparent; the 
muſcles and veins ef the neck ſtretched ! the hair 
ſtands on end; the colour of the face, that is, the end 
of the noſe, the lips, the ears, and round the eyes, is 
pale and livid : and all ought to be ſtrongly marked. 

17. The effects of anger ſhow its nature. The eyes 
become red and inflamed; the eye-ball is ſtaring and 
ſparkling ; the eye-brows are ſometimes elevated and 
ſometimes ſurk down equally ;' the forehead is very 
much wrinkled, with wrinkles between the eyes; the 
noſtrils are open and enlarged ; the lips prefling agaitiſt 
one another, the under one riſing over the upper one 
leaves the corners of the mouth a little open, making 
a cruel and diſdainful grin. - 

18. Hatred or jealouſy wrinkles the forehead!; the 


_ eye-brows are ſunk down and knit; the eye-ball is 


half hid under the eye-brows, which turn towards the 
object; it ſhould appear full of fire, as well as the white 


of the eye and the eyelid ; the noſtrils are pale, open, 


more marked than ordinary, and drawn backward ſo 
as to make wrinkles in the cheeks ; the mouth is {© 
ſhut as to ſhow the teeth are cloſed: the corners of 
the mouth are -dravn back and very much ſunk ; the 
muſcles of the jaw appear ſunk; the colour of the 
face is partly nf and partly yellowifh ; the lips 
Pale or livid. r pages 

19. As deſpairi eme, its motions are ſo likewiſe ; 
the forehead wrinkles from the top to the bottom; 
the eye-brows bend down over the eyes, and preſs one 
another on the ſides of the noſe ; the eye ſeems to be 
on fire, and full of blood ; the eye ball is diſturbed, 
hid under the eye-brow, ſparkling and unfixed ; the 
eye-lid is fwelled and livid ; the noſtrils are large, 
open, and lifted up; the end ot the noſe ſinks down; 
the muſcles, tendons, and veins are ſwelled and ſtretch- 
ed; the upper part of the cheeks is large, marked, and 
narrow towards the jaw ; the mouth drawn backwards 
is more open at the ſides than in the middle; the lower 
lip is large and turned out ; they gnaſh their teeth; 
they foam; they bite their lips, which are pale; as is 
the reſt of the face; the hair is ſtrait and ftands on end, 

Pass. on-Flower. See PaSSiFLORA, 

P as310n-Week, the week immediately preceding the 
feſtival of Eaſter ; fo called, becauſe in that week 
our Saviour's paſſion and death happened. The 
Thurſday of this week is called Maunday Thurſday ; 
the Friday, Good Friday ; and the Saturday, the Great 
Sa'bath. 

PASSIVE, in er. denotes ſome thing that ſuf- 
Jers the action of another, called an agent or active 
fower. In grammar, the verb or word that expreſſes 
this paſſion is termed a poſſive verb: which in the 
learned languages, has a. peculiar termination; as 
amor doceor, &c. in Latin: that is an is added to 
the actives amo decco; and, in the Greek, the inflec- 
tion is made by changing into 0 àS TUNT? TUNTYM® 
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patty Ke. But, in the. modern languages; the paſſive Paſſive” 
inflection is performed by means of auxiliary verbs, —— 


PAS 


joined to the participle of the paſt tenſe; as, „I am 
praiſed,” in Latin landar, and in Greek Sal dr; 
I am loved,“ in Latin amor, aud in Greck 16 
Thus it appears, that the auxiliary verb an, ſerves to 
ſorm the paſſives of Engliſh verbs ; and the. ſame holds 
of che French ; as, Fe fuir lou, * I am pxaiſed ; ai 
ef6 lone, I have been prafſed,” &. Ser Cutanmuan,” 
Hui Ti le, in Scots laws | See Law, Part III. 
No chexx. 30. 7 ne "> 1 
Penn Obedience, a political doctrine which bas 
been much miſrepreſented, and is of courſe, very ob- 
noxious to the friends of freedom. Some nonjurors, 
in the end of the laſt and in the beginning of the 
N century, imagining that monarchy is the only 
lawful form of government, and chat hereditary-mo- 
narchy is the only lawful ſpecies of that; government, 
have coupled with paſſive obedience the ridiculous no- 
tion of a divine, hereditary, indefeaſible right of cer- 
tain, families to govern with deſpotic ſway all other 
families of the ſame nation. The abſurdity of this no- 
tion needs not to be dwelt upon; but it may nat be im- 
proper to obſerve, that it has nothing to do with paſ- 
Iive obedience... © | DUES EE on EYE NT 
As taught by the ableſt reaſagers, who think that 
they are ſupported by holy ſcripture, paſſive obadience 
is as much a duty under republican as under mo- 
narchial governments; and it means no more, but that 
private individuals are baund by the moſt ſoleran mo- 
ral ties not to reſiſt: the ſupreme: power whereſvever 
placed in auy nation, Ihe ſupreme. power can only 
be the legiſlature; and no man or body: of men, who 
have not the power of enacting and abrogating Jaws 
can, on this principle, claim — obedience from any 
ſubject. Whether the principle be well or ill found - 
ed, the abſurdity which commonly attaches to the 
phraſe paſſive obedience, originates from the miſtaken 
loyalty of the adherents. of the honſe of Stuart, 
who to aggravate the illegality of the revolution, were 
wont to repreſent James II. as fupreme over both 
houſes of parliament and of courſe over all law. That 
ſuch reveries were tooliſh, we need no other evidence 
than the ſtatue-book, which ſhows, that in the office 
of legiſlation, the king, lords, and commons, are co- 
ordinate ; and that when any one of theſe powers ſhall 
take upon itſelf to counteract the other two, the duty 


of paſſive obedience will not oblige the ſubject to ſupport 


the legiflature. That reſiſtance to the legiſlature, if 
0 any occaſion, can be fo only to oppoſe the 
moſt violent tyranny, has been ſhown by Hume 
with great cogency of argument, and is indeed a pro- 
poſition ſelf evident. That it can never be lawful on 
any occaſion, Biſhop Berkeleyendeavoured to prove by 
a chain of reaſoning which it would be diffienlt to 
break. We enter not into the controverſy, but re- 
fer our readers to Hume's Ea. and Berkeley's Paſfiy: 
obedience and Nonreſiſtance, or, as it was intitled by a late 
editor, the Meaſure of Submiſfon to ciuil Government, 
We thall only obſerve, that there is a great difference 
between a#ive and paſſive obedience ; and that many 
who eonſider themſelves as bound on no account what- 
ever to re//t the ſupreme power, would fer death 
rather than do an immoral action in obedience to any 
law of earthly origin. 
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Paſſive, 


PAS [ 
Hasser Prayer, among the myſtic divines, is a total 


Paſſover- ſuſpenſion or ligature of the intellectual faculties ; in 
— virtue whereof, the ſoul remains of itſelf, and as to its 


followed the ſacrifice; they 


own power, impotent with regard to the producing of 
any effects. The paſlive ſtate, according to Fenelon, 
is only paſſive in the ſame ſenſe as contemplation is, 
i. e. it does not exclude peaceatle, diſintereſted acts, but 
only unquiet ones, or ſuch as tend to our own intereſt. 
In the paſſive ſtate, the ſoul has not properly any acti- 
vity, any ſenſation, of its own ; it is a mere infinite 
flexibility of the ſoul, to which the fecbleſt impulſe of 
grace gives motion. | 
PASSOVER, a ſolemn feſtival of the Jews, inſti- 
tuted in commemoration of their coming out of E- 
gypt, becauſe the night betore their departure, the 
deſtroying angel, who put to death the firſt-born of 
the Egyptians, paſſed over the houſes of the Hebrews 
without entering therein, becauſe they were marked 
with the blood of the lamb which was killed the 
evening before, and which for this reaſon was called 
the paſchul lamb; This feaſt was called paſcha by the 
old Greeks and Romaas ; not we prcſume from Teo 
<« I ſuffer,” as Chryſoſtom, Irenæus, and Tertullian, 
ſuppoſe, but from the Hebrew word peſaph, paſſage, 
kap. The following is what God ordained concern- 
ing the paſſover of the Jews, dau xii.) The 
month of the coming forth from Egypt was looked 
upon from this time to be the firft month of the ſa- 
cred or eccleſiaſtical year, and the fourteenth day of 
this month, between the two veſpers, that is, between 
the ſun's decline and his ſetting : or rather, according 
to our manner of reckoning, between two o'clock in 
the afternoon and fix o'clock in the evening, at the 
equinox, they were to kill the paſchal lamb, and to ab- 


ſtain from leavened bread. The day following being 


the fifteenth, counting from ſix o' clock of the fore- 
going evening, which concluded the fourtenth, was 
the grand feaſt of the paſſover, which continued ſeven 
days. But it was only the firſt and the ſeventh day that 
were ſolemn. 'The lamb that was killed ought to be 
without any defect, a male, and yeaned that year. If 


no lamb could be found, they might take a kid. 


They killed a lamb or a kid in every family ; and if 
the number of thoſe that lived in the houſe was not 
ſufficient to eat a lamb, they might join two houſes 
together. With the blood of the paſchal lamb they 
ſprinkled the door-poſts and lintel of every houſe, 
that the deſtroying angel, at the ſight of the blood, 
might paſs ovex' them, and fave the Hebrew chil- 
dren, They waa o eat the lamb the ſame night that 
hey eat it roaſted, with un- 
leavened bread, and a ſallad of wild lettuce. The 
Hebrew ſays literally, with bitter things, as ſuppoſe 
muſtard, or any thing of this nature to give a reliſh. 
It was forbid to eat any part of it raw, or boiled in 
water, ner were they to break a bone, (Exod. xii. 46. 
Numb. ix. 12. John xix. 36.) ; and if any thing re- 


- mained to the day following, it was thrown into the 


fire. They that eat it were to be in. the poſture of 
travellers, having their reins girl, heir ſhoes on their 
feet, their ſtaves in their hands, and eating in a hurry. 
But this laſt part of the ceremony was but little ob- 
ferved, at lealt it was of no obligation, but only upon 
that night they came forth out of Egypt. For the 
whole eight days of the paſſover no leavened bread 
Vor. XIV. 


7 


was to be uſed: and whoever ſhould eat any, was Paſſover; 
With regard YE 


PAS 


threatened to be cut off from his people. 
to the ceremonies which are obſerved in relation to the 
bread, ſee the article Bxe ao, p 531. col. 2. 

They kept the firſt and lait day of the feaſt, yet ſo 
as that it was allowed to dreſs vicuals, which was 
forbidden on the Sabbath-day. The obligation of 
keeping the paſſover was ſo ſtrict, that whoever {ln 
neglect to do it, was condemned to death, (Numb. ix. 
13.) But thoſe who had any lawful impediment, 5 
a journey, ſickneſs, or any uncleanneſs, voluntary or 
involuntary ; for example, thoſe that had been preſent 
at a funeral, or by any other accident had been defiled, 
were to defer the celebration of the paſſover till the 
ſecond month of the eccleſiaſtical year, or to the four- 
teenth day of the month Jiar, which anſwers to April 
and May. It was thus the Lord ordered Moſes, upon 
the occaſion of the inquiry of ſome Iſraelites, who 
had been obliged to pay their laſt offices to ſome of 
their relations, and who being thus polluted, were not 
capable of partaking of the paſchal ſacrifice, (2 Chr. 
Xxx. 1, 2,&c,) The modern Jews obſerve in general the 
fame ceremonies that were practiſed by their anceſtors, 
in the celebration of the paſſover. On the fourteenth 
of Niſan, the firſt-born faſt in memory of God's ſmit- 
ing the firſt-born. of the Eyptians. The morning 


prayers are the ſame with thoſe ſaid on other feſti- 


vals. They take the roll of the pentateuch out of the 
chelt, and read it as far as the end of the twelfth chap- 
ter of Exodus, and what is contained in the eighteenth 
chapter of Numbers, relating to the paſſover. The 
matron of the family then ſpreads a table, and ſets on 
it two unleavened cakes, and two pieces of the lamb, 
a ſhoulder boiled and another roaſted, to put them in 
mind that God delivered them with a ſtretched out 
arm. To this they add ſome fmall fiſhes, becauſe 
of the leviathan; a hard egg, becauſe of the viz. ; 
ſome meal, becauſe of the behemoth, (theſe three ani- 
mals being appointed for the ſeaſt of the elect in the 
other life); and peas and nuts for the children to pro- 
voke their curioſity to aſk the reaſon of this cere- 
mony. They likewiſe uſe a kind of muſtard, which 
has the appearance of mortar, to repreſent their ma- 
Eing bricks in Egypt. The father of the family ſits 
down with his children and ſlaves, becauſe on this day 
all are free. Being ſet down, he takes bitter herbs, 
and dips them in the muſtard, then eats them, and 
diſtributes to the reſt. Then they eat of the lamb, 
the hiſtory and inſtitution of which is at that time re- 
cited by the maſter of the family. The whole repaſt 
is attended with hymns and prayers. They pray for 
the prince under whoſe dominion they live, according 
to the advice of Jeremiah (xxix. 7.), Seek the peace 
of the city whither I have cauſed you ro be carried 
away captives, and pray nto che Lord for it: for in 
the peace thereof (hall ye Have peace.” See the article 
FeasT, &c. The ſame things are put in practice the 
two following days; and the feſtival is concluded by 
the ceremony habdala or diſtinction. This ceremony 
is performed at the cloſing of the Sabbath-day, at 
which time the maſter of the houſe pronounces cer- 
tain benedictions, accompanied with certain formali- 
ties, requeſting that every thing may ſucceed well the 
week following. After going out of the ſynagogue, 
they then eat leavened bread for the laft time. (Leo of 

C Modena, 


- 
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PuMover, Modena, p. iii. c. 3. and the Rabbins. 
Vallport. temple was ſtanding, they e their lambs thither, 
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While the 


and facrificed them, offering the blood to the prieſt, 
who poured it out at the foot of the altar. The paſ- 
ſover was typically predictive of Chriſt our chriſtian 
paſſover, (1 Cor. v. 7.). As the deſtroying _ paſ- 
{ed over the houſes marked with the blood of the paſ- 
chal lamb, ſo the wrath of God paſſes over them whoſe 
ſouls are ſprinkled with the blood of Chriſt. ' The 
paſchal lamb was killed before Iſrael was delivered, fo 
it was neceſſary Chriſt ſhould ſuffer before we could be 
redeemed, It was killed before Meſes's law or Aa- 
rons's ſacrifices were enjoined, toſhow that deliverance 
comes to mankind by none of them : but only the 
true paſſover, that lamb cf God flain from the foun- 
dation of the world, (Rom. iii. 25. Heb. ix. 14.) It 
was killed the firſt month of the year, which pre- 
figured that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer death in this month, 
(John xviii. 28.). It was killed in theevening, (Exod. 
xii. 6.) So Chriſt ſuffered in the laſt days, and at 
this time of the day, (Matt. xxvii. 46. Heb.'i. 2. 
At even alſo the ſun ſets, which ſhows that it was the 
Sun of Righteouſneſs who was to ſuffer and die, and 
that at his paſſion univerſal darkneſs ſhould be upon 
the whole earth, (Luke xxiii. 44.) "The paſſover was 
roaſted with fire, to denote the ſharp and dreadful 
pains which Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, not 'only from men, 
but from God alſo. It was to be eaten with bitter 
herbs, not only to put them in remembrance of their 
bitter bondage in Egypt, but allo to typify our morti- 
fication to fin, and readineſs to undergo afflitions for 
Chriſt, (Col. i. 24.) Many erroneouſly imagine, that 
the paſſover was inſtituted in memory of the Iſraelites 
paſſing the Red Sea; though it is ce:tain the feaſt 
was held, and had its name, before the Iſraelites took 
a ſtep of their way out of Egypt, and conſequently 
ſeveral days before their paſſing the Red Sea. Be- 
ſides the paſſover celebrated on the fourteenth of the 
firſt month, there was a ſecond paſſover held on the 
fourteenth of the ſecond month after the equinox, in- 
ſtituted by God in favcur of travellers and ſick per- 
ſons who could not attend at the firſt, nor be at Je- 
ruſalem on that day. The Greeks, and even ſome of 
the catholic duQors, from the thirteenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth chapters, of St John, take occaſion 
to conclude, that Jeſus anticipated the day marked 
tor the paſſover inthe law z but the authority of three 
evangeliſts ſeems to evince the contrary, See Whit- 
by's Diſſertation on this ſubject, in an appendix to 
the tourteenth chapter of St Mark/ F. Lamy ſup- 
poſes, that our Lord did not attend at the paſſover the 
laſt year of his 1.fe ; which ſentiment has drawn upon 
him abundance of oppoſers. F. Hardouin aſſerts, that 
the Galileans celebrated the pafſover on one day, and 
the Jews on another. 

PASSPORT, or Pass, a licence or writing ob- 
tained from a prince or governor, ranting permiſſion 
and a ſafe conduct to pals h: 
out moleſtation : Alſo a permiſſion granted by any 
ſtate to navigate in ſome particular ſea, without hin- 
derance or moleſtation from it. It contains the name 


of the veſſel, and that of the maſter, together with 


her tonnage and the number of he crew, certiſying 
that ſhe belongs to the ſubjects of a particular ſtate, 
and requiring all perſons at peace with chat ſtate to 
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is territories with- 
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ſuffer her to proceed on her voyage without interrup- 
The violation of ſaſe-conduRts or e expreſsly 


granted by the ſtate or by its am s to the ſub- 
jets ot a foreign power in time of mutual war, or 


Paſſport 


=. 
— — 


committing acts of hoſtility againſt ſuch as are in amĩ- 


ty, league or truce with us, who are here under a ge- 
neral implied ſafe conduct, are breaches of the public 
faith, without which there can be no intercourſe or 
commerce between one nation and another ; and ſuch 
offences may according to the writers upon the law of 
nations, be a proper ground of a national war. And 
it 1s enacted by the ſtatute 31 Hen. VI. cap. 4. ſtill 
in force, that if any of the king's ſubjects attempt or 
oftend upon the ſea, or in any port within the king's 
obeyfance, or againſt any ſtranger in amity, league, or 
truce, or under ſafe-· conduct, and eſpecially 2 at- 
tacking his perſon, or ſpoiling him, or robbing him of 
his goods; the lord chancellor, with any of the ju- 
ſtices of either the king's-bench or common-pleas, - 


may 
) cauſe full reſtitution-and amends to be made to the 


party mjured. Paſquier ſays, that paſſport was introdu- 
ced for paſſe par-tout. Balzac mentions a very honoura- 
ble paſſpo. c given by an emperor to a philoſopher in 
theſe terms: If there be any one on land or ſea hardy 
enough to moleſt Potamon, let him confider whether 
he be ſtrong enough to wage war with Cæſar “.“. 

Passrour is uſed — for à licence granted by 


a prince for the importing or exporting merchandizes, 


moveables, &c. without paying the duties. Merchants 
procure ſuch paſſports for certain kinds of commodi- 
ties: and they are always given to ambaſſadors and 
miniſters for their baggage, equipage, &c. 10 
Pass rok r is alſo a licence obtained for the import - 
ing or exporting of merchandizes deemed contraband, 
and declared ſuch by tariffs, &c. as gold, ſilver, pre- 


cious ſtones, ammunition of war, horſes, corn, wool, 


&c. upon paying duties. ' 1 
PASSUS, among the Romans, a meaſure of length, 
being about four feet ten inches, or the thouſandth 
part of a Roman mile. The word properly ſignifies, 
the ſpace betwixt the feet of a man walking at an 
ordinary rate. See MEasvure. 
PAS TE, in cookery, a ſoft compoſition of flour, 
wrought up with proper fluids, as water, milk, or the 
like, to ſerve for caſes or coffins, therein to bake meats, 
fruits, &c. It is the baſis or foundation of pyes, tarts, 
patties, paſties, and other works of paſtry. it is alſo 
uſed in confectionary, &c. for a preparation of ſome 
fruit made by beating the pulp thereof with ſome fluid 
or other admixture, into a ſoſt pappy conſiſtence, 
ſpreading it into a diſh, and drying it with ſugar, till 
it becomes as plable as an ordinary paſte. It is uſed 
occaſionally alſo for making the cruſts and bottoms of 
pyes, &c. Thus, with proper admixtures, are made 
almond paſtes, apple paſtes, apricot paſtes, cherry, 
currant, lemon, plum, peach, and pear paſtes. 

PasTE is likewiſe uſed for a preparatioa of wheaten 
flour, boiled up and incorporated with water; uſed by 
various artificers, as upholiterers, ſaddlers, bookbinders, 
&c. inſtead of glue or ſize, to faſten or cement their 
cloths, leathers, papers, &c. When paſte is uſed by 


bookbinders, or for paper hangings to rooms, they mix 
a fourth, fifth, or ſixth, of the weight of the flour of 
powdered reſin; and where it is wanted ſtill more te- 

nacious, 


— 
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mind] and yet ſuch are the faſhionable amuſements of 


PAS U 
nacious, gum arabic or any kind of fize may be added. 
Paſte may be preſerved, by diſſolving a little ſublimate, 
in the proportion of a dram to a. quart, in the water 
employed for making it, which will prevent not only 
rats und mice, but any other kind of vermin and in- 
ſects, from preying upon it. | 7 
Piss, in the glaſs trade, or the imitation or coun- 
terfeiting of gems in glaſs, ſee GR u, p. 63. 
- PASTEBOARD, a kind of thick paper, formed 
of ſeveral ſingle ſheets paſted one upon another. The 
chief-uſe of paſteboard is for binding books, making 
letter-caſes, &c. See Payer. 5 9d 
PASTERN of a Hoxse, in the manege, is the di- 
ſtance betwixt the joint next che foot and the coronet 
of the hoof This part ſhould be thort, eſpecially in 
middle-ſized horſes ; becauſe long paſterns are weak, 
and cannot fo well endure travelling. 

Pasten Joint, the joint next a horſe's foot. 

PAS TIL, or Pas TEL, among painters, a kind of 
paſte made of different colours ground up with gum- 
water, in order to make CAL oxs. 

Pas ri, in pharmacy, is a dry compoſition of ſweet- 
ſmelling reſins, aromatic woods, &c. ſometimes burnt 
to clear and ſcent the air of a chamber. 

PASTIME, a ſport, amuſement, or diverſion, Pa- 
times of ſome kind ſeem to be abſolutely neceſſary, 
and to none more than to the man of ſtudy ; for the 
moſt vigorous mind cannot bear to be always bent. 
Conſtant application to one purſuit, if it deeply engage 


the attention, is apt to unhinge the mind, and to ge- 


nerate madneſs: of which the Don Quixote of Cer- 
vantes, and the aſtronomer of . Johnſon, are two ad- 
mirably conceived inſtances. But though paſtime is 
neceſſary to relieve the mind, it indicates great frivo- 
lity when made the buſineſs of life; and yet the rich 
and the great, who are not obliged to labour for the 
means of ſubſiſtence, too often rove from paſtime to 
paſtime with as conſtant aſſiduity as the mechanic toils 
for his family, or as the philoſopher devotes himſelf 


to the cultivation of ſcience. When thoſe paſtimes 


tend to give elaſticity to the mind or ſtrength to the 
body, ſuch conduct is not only allowable, but praiſe- 
worthy ; but when they produce effects the reverſe of 
theſe, it is both hurtful and criminal. The. gaming- 
table, the maſquerade, the midnight aſſembly of any 
fort, muſt of neceſſity enfeeble the body and the 


the preſent day, to which many a belle and many a 
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beau ſacrifice their beauty, their health, their quiet, Paltime. 


and their virtue, 

Far different were the paſtimes of our wiſer anceſ- 
tors: Remote from vice and effeminacy, they wer: 
innocent, manly, and . generous exerciſes, From this 
ancient records of this country, it appears that th: 
ſports, amuſements, pleaſures, and recteations, of gur 
anceſtors, as deſcribed By Fitz Stephen (a), adde! 
ſtrength and agility to the wheels of tate mechaniſm, 
while they had a direct tendency towards utility. For 
molt of thoſe ancient recreations are reſolvable into th 
public defence of the ſtate againſt the attacks of a ſo- 
reign enemy, The play at ball derived from the Ro- 
mans, is firſt introduced hy this author as the common 
exerciſe of every ſchool boy. The performance wat in 
a field, where the reſort of the molt ſubſtantial and 
conſiderable citizens, to give encouragement and coun- 
tenance to this feat of agility, was ſplendid and nume- 
rous. The intention of this amuſement at this period 
of time was to make the juvenile race active, nimble, 
and vigorous ; which qualities were requiſite whenever 
their aſſiſtance ſhould be wanted in the protection of 
their country. Lhe next ſpecies of paſtime indeed 
does not ſeem to have this tendency ; but it was only, 
as it ſeems, an annual cuſtom ; This was cock-fighting. 
The author tells us, that in the afternoon of Shrove- 
Tueſday, on which day this cuſtom prevailed, they 
concluded the day in throwing the ball : which ſeems 
to inſinuate, that the cock fighting was merely in con- 
formity to ancient uſage, and limited only to part of 
the day, to make way for a more laudible perform- 
ance. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, although this an- 


thor is entirely ſilent upon this head, that while cock- 


”m was going on, cock-throwing was the ſport 
of the loweſt claſs of people, who could not afford the 
expence of the former (x). Another ſpecies of manly 
exerciſe was truly martial, and intended to quality 
the adventures for martial diſcipline. It is related by 
Fitz-Stephen thus : Every Friday in Lent, a com- 
pany of young men comes into the field on horſeback, 
attended and conducted by the beſt horſemen : then 
march forth the ſons of the citizens, and other young 
men, with diſarmed lances and ſhields; and there 
practiſe feats of war. Many courtiers likewiſe, when 
the king is near the ſpot, and attendants upon noble- 
men, do repair to theſe exerciſes; and while the hope 
of victory does inflame their minds, thew ſhow by good 
proof how ſerviceable they would be in martial affairs.“ 


C 2 This 


() Otherwiſe called William Stephanides, a monk of Canterbury, who lived in the reign of King Stephen, 
to the time of Richard I. He wrote a Latin treatiſe, in which he gives an account of the ſeveral paſtimes 
which were countenanced in his time. Bale in his writings draws a pleaſing portrait of him. He is likewiſe 
ſketched in Nerv forcible outlines of praiſe and commendation by Leland. Bale ſays thus of him: 


of being compared to Plato; for, like him, 


The time whic 


other people uſually miſemployed in an idle and frivolous manner, he conſecrated to in- 


quiries which tended to increaſe the fame and 2 of his country: in doing which he was not unworthy 


ciſe? | 


e made the ſtudy of men and heaven his conſtant exer- 


() There were places ſet apart for the battles of theſe animals, as at this day, where no one was admitted 
without money. Theſe places, commonly called pits, were ſchools, as at this day, in which people were 
inſtructed in the dofrines of chance, lofs and gain, betting and wagers, and particularly in the liberal art 
of laying two to one. Cock-throwing has been laudab!y aboliſhed ; for it was a ſpecics of crueity towards an 
innocent and uſeful animal; and ſuch cruelty as would have kindled compathon in the heart of the v ankeſt 


barbarian, 


— ,— 
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pabime. This evidently is of Roman deſcent, and i mediately 
brings to our recollection the Ludus Troje, ſuppoſed to 


bee invention, as it was the common exerciſe, of 
Aennius. The common people, in this age of -matl- 
culine manners, made every amuſement where ſtrength 
was exerted the ſubje@-matter of inſtruction and im- 
provement : inſtructed to exert their bodily ſtrength in 
the maintenance of their country's rights; and their 
minds improved, by ſuch exertion, into'every manly 
and generous principle. 

In the vacant intervals of induſtry and labour, com- 
monly called the holy-days, indolence and inactivity, 
which at this day mark this portion of time, were 
found only in thoſe whoſe lives were diſtempered with 
age or infirmity. The view which Fitz. Stephen gives 
us of the Eaſter-holydays is animated, In Eaſter- 
holydays they fight ba'tles upon the water* A ſhield 
is hanged upon a pole, fixed in the middle of the 
ſtream. A boat is prepared without oars, to be borne 
along by the violence of the water; and in the fore- 
part thereof ſtandeth a young man, ready to give 
charge upon the ſhield with his lance. If fo be 
that he break his lance againſt the ſhield, and doth 
not fall, he is thought to have performed a worthy 
deed. If without breaking his lance he runs ſtrong- 
ly againſt the ſhield, down he falleth into the water; 


for the boat is violently forced with the tide : but on 


each ſide of the ſhield ride two boats, furniſhed with 
young men, who recover him who falleth as ſoon as they 
may. In the holydays all the ſummer the youths are 
exerciſed in leaping, dancing. ſhooting, wreſtling, caſt- 
ing the ſtone, and practiſing their thields ; and the 
maidens trip with their timbrels, and dance as long as 
they can well ſee. In winter, every holyday before 
dinner, the boars prepared for brawn are ſet to fight, 
or elſe bulls or bears are baited.” 
| Theſe were the laudable purſuits to which leiſure 
was devoted by our forefathers, ſo far back as the year 
1130. Their immediate ſucceſſors breathed the ſame 
encrous ſpirit. In the year 1222, the 6th year of 
Flakes III. we find, that certain maſters in exerciſes of 
this kind made a public profeſſion of their inſtructions 


and diſcipline, which they imparted to thoſe who were 


defirous of attaining excellence and vidory in theſe Paſtime. 
honourable atehievements. About this period, the 


perſons of better rank and family introduced the play 
of Tennis (e); and erected courts or oblong edifices 


for the performance of the exerciſe, + | = 


About the year 1253, in the 38th year of Hen- 
ry III. che Quintan was a ſport much in faſhion in al- 
moſt every part of the kingdom. This contrivance 
conſiſted of an upright poſt firmly fixed in the ground, 
upon the top of which was a croſs piece ——— 
moveable upon a ſpindle; one end of which was broad 
like the flat part of an halberd, while at the other end 
was hung a bag of ſand. The exerciſe was perform- 
ed on horſeback. The maſterly performance was, 
when, upon the broad part being flruck with a lance, 
which ſometimes broke it, the aſſailant rode ſwiſtly 
on, ſo as to avoid being ſtruck on the back by the bag 
of ſand, which turned round inſtantly upon the ſtroke 
given with a very ſwift motion. He who executed 


this feat in the moſt dexterous manner was declared 
victor, and the prize to which he became intitled was 


a peacock. But if upon the aim taken, the contender 
miſcarried in ſtriking at the broadſide, his impotency 
of {kill became the ridicule and contempt of the ſpec- 
tators. | | 

Dr Plott, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, 
tells us, that this paſtime was in practice in his time at 
Deddington in this county. © They firſt (ſays this au- 


thor) fixed a poſt perpendicularly in the ground, and 


then placed a ſmall piece of timber upon the top of it, 
faſtened on a ſpmdle, with a board nailed to it on one 
end, and a bag of ſand hanging atthe other. Againſt 


this board they anciently rode with ſpears : now as 1 


ſaw it at Deddington only with ſtrong ſtaves, which 
violently bringing about the bag of ſand, it they make 
not good ſpeed away, it ſtrikes them in the neck or 


ſhoulders, and ſometimes perhaps ſtrikes them down 


from their horſes ; the great deſign of the ſport being 

to try the agility both of man-and horſe, and to brea 

the board; which, whoever did, was accounted con- 

queror : for whom heretofore there was ſome reward 

always appointed.“ () 1 

Matthew Paris, ſpeaking of this manly diverſion, 
ſays 


- 7 
(c) The word Tennis ſeems to owe its original to the French language: if ſo, the game is of French pro- 


— 


dation. Yet the word tene will hardly be found to afford incontrovertible evidence upon this ſubject. For 
the holding or keeping poſſeſſion of the ball is no part of the game, but rather a circumſtance caſually. at- 
tending it: ſince, during the performance of it, the ball is in continual motion, ſo there can be no tenex at this 
juncture. Perhaps a place in France called Tennois (as there is a town which differs only in a letter, called 
3 in the diſtrict of Champagne) was the place where the balls were firſt made, and the game firſt in- 
troduced. | 

(o) This was certainly an exerciſe derived from a military inſtitution of the Romans, though not inſtru- 


mentally the ſame. Whoever conſiders the form and diſpoſition of the Roman camps, which were formed 


into a ſquare figure, will find there were four principal gates or paſſages. Near the Qugſlorium, or Quæſtor's 
apartment, was the Forum, or what is now called a ſuttling-houſe, and from being near the Quæſtor's ſtation 
called Quæſtorium forum. At this part was a fifth gate Quintana, where the ſoldiers were inſtructed in the 
diſcipline of the Palaria, which was to aim at and ſtrike their javelins againſt an upright poſt fixed in. the 
ground, as a kind of proluſion to a real engagement with an enemy. By the frequent practice of this exerciſe, 
ſometimes called exercitium ad palum by Roman writers, the ſoldiers at length acquired not only a dexterity and 
addreſs in the management of their arms, but a conſtant and regular exactneſs in the direction of them. Titus 
Livius Patavinus, cap. 2. Pancirollus Rerum Memoral. lib. ii. tit. 21: Fulturius in Auguſtanis Monumentis, lib. ii. 
P. 237. | | 180 

Upon the irruption of the Ari into the Roman camps, which they plundered, ſays Livius, ad Qua ſtorium forum, 
quintanamgue pervenerunt. ; 
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Faſtime. "ſays, © The London youths made trial of their ſtrength There are many places at this day, formerly reſort- Pattime. 
on horſeback, by running at the Qyintan; in doing ed to, for the practice of this noble art, diftinguiſhed 


which, whoever excelled all the reſt was rewarded wit 
a peacock.” This ſport is continued to this day in 
Wales; and being in uſe only upon marriages, it may 
be conſidered as a votive paltime, by which theſe he- 
roic ſpirits ſeem to wiſh, that the male iſſue of ſuch 
marriage may be as ſtrong, vigorous, and active, as 
thoſe who are at that time engaged in the celebration 
of this feſtive exertion of manhood. Virtuous exer- 
ciſes of this kind would be too rude and barbarous tor 
the attendants on pleaſure in the preſent age. The 
hand would tremble at the weight of the javelin; and 
the heart would pant upon the apprehenſion of perſo- 
nal inſecurity. While theſe exertions of triumphant 
proweſs contir.ued, the ſordid degeneracy of diſpoſi- 
tion, the ſupple baſeneſs of temper were unknown : 
for the love of country, as the Roman orator has wiſe- 
ly obſerved, includ:d all other virtues. But if we guard 
the palace of honour, like the brazen caſtle of Danae, 
with every poſſible ſecurity, importunate corruption 
will be ever waiting at the gate, to ſeize an opportuni- 
ty of intruſion. Theſe feats of honourable contetts were 
ſucceeded by the gilded banners ef exhibition, and all 
the long train of dependents in the intereſt of indo- 
lence : for the writers of theſe times inform us, that 
the ſoft pleaſures of the ſtage forced the paſles to public 
favour in the year 1391, and likewiſe in the year 1409; 
ſo that utility, which before ſtood on the right hand 
of pleaſure, was now ordered to withdraw for a ſeaſon. 
The drama, it ſeems, was attempted by a ſet of uſe- 
leſs and inſignificant perſons called pariſh-clerks ; who, 
becauſe they had the knowledge of the alphabet, ig- 
norantly preſumed that this included every other ſpe · 
cies of knowledge. The ſubje& was truly ſerious, the 
creation of the world ; but the performance muſt have 
been ludicrous. It was, however, honoured with the 
attendance of noble perſonages ; and royalty itſelf 
deigned to caſt a favourable eye upon it, for the king 
and queen were preſent. Theſe interludes laſted no 
longer than the time requiſite for the former confe- 
deracy of utility and pleaſure to reſume its powers; 
as when the pliable bow by being too much bent is 
put out of ſhape, and by its elaſticity recovers its for- 
mer poſition. The lance, the ſhield, the ball, and the 
equeltrian proceſſion, came forward again, and put the 
dramatic uſurper to flight. After this period, theſe 
objects of generous pleaſure ſeem to have had their au- 
dience of leave, and one general object, indeed no leſs 
manly than the former, to have filled their ſtations, 
which was archery. This had a continuance to the 
reign of Charles I. for we find in many hoſpitals found- 
ed in that reign, among the articles of benefaction re- 
corded upon their walls, this ſingular proviſion, arms 
for the boys, which ſignified bows and arrows. 


by appellations which indicate their ancient ulage : 
ſuch as Brentford Butts, Newington Butts, and many 
others of the like denomination. It appears from 33 
Hen. VIII. that by the intruſion of other pernicious 
games, archery had been for a long time diſuſed; to 
revive which this Katute was made. It ſeems that the 
bows of the beit kind were made of yew; and that 
this wood might be readily obtained for this purpoſe, 
yew-trees were planted in churchyards. The ſons of 
thoſe only who were perſons of fortune and faſhion, if 
under 17 years of age, were permitted to uſe ſuch 
bows. The words ot the ſtatute are ſingular, and ran 
thus: ** No perſon under ſeventeen years, except he, 
or his father or mother, have lands or ten:zments to 
the yearly value of ten pounds, or be worth in value 
or moveables the ſum of forty marks ſterling, ſhall 
{hoot with any bow of yew, which thall be bought for 
him, atter the feait of our Lady next coming, under 
the pain to loſe and forfeit {ix ſhilings and eiglitpence.“ 
Two obſervations ariſe here upon theſe words. One, 
that the yew- wood, not being ſo common as other 
wood, might probably be ſoon found deficient, as it 
was the beit wood for making bows, if not reſtrained 
in the uſe of it to particular ages and perſons, as 
young people wantonly deſtroy what is put into their 
hands tor uſeful purpoſes. The other obſervation is, 
that the age of 17 is by this ſtatute diſtinguiſhed as 
the age of diſcretion, when young people are more at- 
tentive and conſiderate in things of private concern; 
an age in theſe times which few ever arrive at, and 
ſome never. This ſtatute makes proviſion of other 
kinds of wood for the common people in the follow- 
ing manner: “To the intent that every perſon may 
have bows of mean price, be it enacted, that every 
bowyer ſhall, for every bow that he maketh of yew, 
make four other bows, meet to ſhoot with, of elm, 
wich, haſill, aſh, or other wood apt for the ſame, un- 
der pain to loſe and forfeit for every ſuch bow ſo lack- 
ing the ſum of three ſhillings and fourpence.” It 
ſeems there was a ſpecies of yew at this time called 
elk, which wood was ſtronger and more pliant than the 
common yew mentioned in this ſtatute, and the price 
of it fixed. Moreover, no bowyer ſhall fell or put 
to ſale to any ot the king's ſubjects, any bow of yew 
of the tax called ell, above the price of three ſhillings 
and fourpence, under the pain to forfeit twenty ſhillings 
for every bow ſold above the ſame price.” 

From theſe ſeveral conſiderations which occur in 
this ſtatute, we can trace three reſplendent qualities, 
courage, ſtrength, and agility ; which three united, 
inſpired two more, generoſity and magnanimity. Up- 
on the decline of this and other poliſhed (E) amuſe- 
ments, a ſavage deformity of manners ſprung up, but 

ſpangled 
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() How widely different the conceptions of politeneſs at this day from what they were in the moſt refined 
ages of Greece and Rome ! Theſe two ſtates agreed in fixing the ſtandard of this accompliſhment upon the fitneſs 
and propriety of things. Modern nations bend to an arbitrary impoſture of language and manners which 
enervate the mind. To define politeneſs in its ancient and true ſenſe, it is a manly exertion ot conduct, founded 


upon every noble and virtuous principle. 


Much of the politeneſs of modern times is an effeminate impotence 


of demeanor, founded upon fallacy, evaſion, and every inſidious artifice. There can be no ſecurity, no hap- 


2 


pineſs, 
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now to erect her velvet 

ſtandard in defiance of chaſte and regular manners. 
Towards the beginning of James I. s reign, military 

proweſs ſeems to have ſounded a retreat (v). He, to 


gratify the importunity of the common people, and at 


the ſame time to obviate his own fears upon a refuſal, 
publiſhed à book of ſports, in which the people had 
been ſome time before utuaily indulged on Sunday 
evenings, but which had been lately prohibited. "Theſe 
ſports conſiſted of dancing, inging, wreſtling, church 
ales, and other profana'iuns 
Charles, his ſucceſſor, wiſely, in the very entrarice 
of his reign, aboliſhed theſe ſports. The act of Charles 
ſtates the ſeveral amuſements in part; by which we 
may conjecture what was the remainder as ſtated in 
the book of ſports by James. It is neceſſary to tran- 
{ſcribe that part of the act relating to this ſubject. 
« Foraſmuch as there is nothing more acceptable to 
God, than the true and lincere worſhip of Him, and 
ſervice accerding to His holy will, and that the holy 
keeping of the Lord's day is a principal part of the 
ſervice of God, which in many places ot this realm 
kath been, and now is, prophaned and neglected by a 
diſorderly ſort of people, in eterciſing and frequenting 
bear- baiting, bull baiting, interludes, and common- 
plays, and other unlawful exerciſes and paſtimes, ne- 
glecting divine ſervice both in their own pariſhes and 
elſewhere: Be it enacted, that from and aſter forty days 
next after the end of this ſeſſion of parliament, there 
ſhall be no meetings, aſſemblies, or concourſe of peo- 
ple, out of their own pariſhes, on the Lord's day, within 
this realm of England, or any the dominions thereof, 
for any ſports or paſtimes whatſoever: nor any bear- 
baiting, bull-baiting, interludes, common plays, or 
other unlawful exerciſes or paſtimes, uſed by any per- 
ſon or perſons within their own pariſhes: and that 
every perſon and perſons offending in any of the faid 
premiſes, ſhall forfeit for every offence the ſum of three 
thillings and fourpence ; the ſame to be employed and 
converted to the uſe of the poor of the parith where 
fuch offence ſhall be committed.” All this was perhaps 
proper, and ſhowed the diſtinguiſhed piety of this un- 
fortunate monarch. But in this age lkewiſe ended the 
manly ſports of Britons, and nothing was introduced 
that could compenſate for the loſs. + As 
All theſe luſory arts, conſidered as vehicles of plea- 
ſure, from the variety of their inventions, repreſent 
pleaſure as a fleeting phantom; evincing at the ſame 
time the ſtability of happineſs as ſpringing from inter- 
nal order. Even reflex acts, pregnant with future 
hopes of ſolace and ſocial recreation, have more true 
feelings in expectancy than thoſe which ariſe from the 
object in poſſeſſion. Nay, pleaſure is found frequent- 
ly in the imagination only: for Ixion's diſappoint- 
ment frequently awaits us when we advance to em- 
brace this Juno of our deſire. 
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Paltime. ſpangled here and there with the oppoſite character 
—v— of lazy opulence, which b 


that day. 11 


fully 


vated ; becauſe they 
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Upon the whole, happineſs, the cnly thing of in- Paſtinaes,* 
trinſie value, muſt ariſe in the heart, and be ſomething 
more ſolid thin” what mere amuſement can poſſibly 


. , 


ſupplyi-* Amuſements or paſtimes ought to be cen. 
ſidered only as neceſſary; relaxations from ſeverer and 
more uſeſul employment; and in this point of view 
they may be ſafely purſued; but they become crimi- 
nal when they oceupy the place of the buſineſs of life. 

PASTINACA, the Panswner:- a genus of the di- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
45th order Unibzllates” The fruit is an elliptical com- 
prefled plane: the petals are iuveluted and entire. 
There are only two ſpecies of this genus; the princi- 
pal of which is the paſtinzca ſut va, cr garden parſnep: 
which is an exceeding fine eſculent root. It is to be 
propagated by oY the ſeeds in February or March, 
in a rich meilow ſoil, which muſt be deep dug, that 
the roots may be able to run deep without hinderance. 
It is a common practice to ſow carrots at the fame 
time, upon the ſame ground with the parſneps; and 
if the carrots are deſigned to be drawn young, there 
is no harm in it. The parſneps, when they are grown 
up a little, muſt be thinned to a foot diſtance, and 
carefully kept clear of weeds. They are fineſt taſted 
juſt at the ſeaſon when the leaves are decayed : and 
ſuch as are defirous to eat them in ſpring ſhould have 
them taken up in autumn and preſerved in ſand. 
When the ſeeds are to be ſaved,” ſome very ſtrong and 
fine plants ſhould be left four feet diſtance; and to- 
wards the end of Auguſt, or in the be inning of Sep- 
tember, the ſeeds will be ripe: they muſt then be care- 
gathered, and dried on a coarſe cloth. 
ſhould always be ſown the ſpring following: for they 
do not keep well. 3 

Hints have been given and experiments made by 
agricultural ſocieties reſpecting parſneps, in order 
to raiſe them for winter ſood to cattle. It has lon 
been a cuſtom in ſ me 2 of Brittany, to ſow pari- 
neps in the open field for the food of cattle; as we 
are informed by the firſt volume of the Tranſactions 


of a Society inſtituted in that province, for the en- 


couragement of the economical aud commercial in- 
tereſts of their country. It is of great importange 
(ſay they) that parſneps ſhould be univerſally culti- 
afford an excellent and wholeſome 
food for all kinds of cattle during the winter, and 
may be uſed to great advantage to fatten them. Our 
hogs have no other food in all that ſeaton, and our 
bullocks and oxen thrive well upon it. Our cows fed 
with parſneps give more milk than with any other win- 
ter fodder, and that milk yields better butter 'than the 


milk of cows nouriſhed with any other ſubſtance. Qur 


horſes ſatten with this food; though ſome pretend that 
it renders them leſs mettleſome, and hurts their legs 
and eyes. Cattle eat theſe roots raw at firſt ſliced 

SORTED OF nenen lengthwiſe ; 


pineſs, no proſperity, awaiting thoſe who fawn to faſhions that 
conſiſt more of artificial affectation than of manly freedom. 
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; diſgrace humanity, and to manners which 
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(r) Ithath been confidently aſſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that James was, during his whcle life, ſtruck with 
terror upon the ſight of a drawn ſword ; which was the reaſon of his great unwillingnefs in beſtowing the ho- 
nour of knighthood. For at this juncture, he had ſuch a tremor upon him, that inſtead of laying the ſword 
upon the ſhoulder of the perſon to be knighted, he frequently would be obſerved almoſt to thruſt the point of 
it into the face of the party: which occaſioned thoſe about him to aſſiſt him in the direRiog of his hand. 
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aſtophori lengthwiſe ; and when they begin not to reliſh them, 
= they are cut in pieces, put into a large copper, preſſed 


ure. down there, and boiled with only ſo much water as 
i fills up the chaſms between them. They then eat them 


Blair's 
Lectures, 
Vol. III. 


p- 115. 


| ſhrines of the gods, at ſolemn feſtiv 


the cattle which are fed upon it. 


very greedily, and continue to like them.” See Pa- 
x AK and Oror A &. ole its 
_ PASTOPHORI, among the ancients, were prieſts 
whoſe office it was to carry the images, along with the 
when they were 
to pray to them for rain, fair weather, or the like. The 
Greeks had a college of this order of prieſts in Sylla's 
time. The cells or apartments near the temples, where 
che paſtophori lived, were called paſto;horia. There 
were ſeveral lodging-rooms for the prieits of a ſimilar 
kind in the temple of Jeruſalem. (1 10 
PASTORAL, in general, ſomething that relates 
e, manners, 


to ſhepherds: hence we ſay, paſtoral 
poetry, &c. | 203 

Paſtoral life may be conſidered in three different 
views; either ſuch as it now actually is; when the 
ate of ſhepherds is reduced to be a mean, ſervile, and 
laborious ſtate; when their employments are become 
diſagreeable and their ideas groſs and low: or ſuch 
as we may ſuppoſe it once to have been, in the more 
early and ſimply ages, when it was a liſe of eaſe and 
abundance ;, when the wealth of men conſiſted chiefly 
in flocks and lierds, and the ſhepherd, though unre- 
fined in his maners, was reſpectable in his ſtate: or, 
laſtly, ſuch, as it never was, and never can in reality 
be, when, to the eaſe, innocence; and 8 of 
che early ages, we attempt to add the poliſhed taſte, 
and cultivated manners, of modern times. Of theſe 
three ſtates, the firſt is too groſs and mean, the laſt 
too refined and unnatural, to be made the ground- work 
of paſtoral poetry. Either of theſe extremes is a 
rock upon which the poet will ſplit if he approach too 
near it. We ſhall be diſguſted if he give us too much 
of the ſervile employ ments and low ideas of actual 
peaſants, as Theocritus is cenſured ſor having ſome- 
times done; and if, like ſome of the French and Ita- 
lian writers of paſtorals, he makes his ſhepherds diſ- 
courſe as if they were courtiers and ſchol irs, he then 
retains the name only, but wants the ſpirit of paſtoral 


Poetry. 1 Ji T2 xl | | - 
Part Poetry. See Por, Part II. Se. IV. 


_ PASTRY, that branch of cookery which. is chiefly 


taken up in making pies, paſties, cakes, &c. See Pasre. 

Dr Cullen obſerves, that paſte is very hard and in- 
digeſtible without butter; and even with it, is apt to 
produce heart- burn and aceſcency. Perhaps this is 
increaſed by the burned butter, from a certain ſenſibi- 
lity in the ſtomach, which occaſions all empyreumatic 


oils to be long retained, and ſo turn ranceſcent and 
acid. 3 | 


. PASTURE, or P.is- vzt Land, is that reſerved for 
feeding cattle. . 4 

Paſture land is of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, that 
many prefer it even to corn-land, becauſe of the ſmall 
hazard and labour that attends it; and as it lays the 


foundation for moſt of the profit that is expected from 


the arable land, becauſe of the manure afforded by 
Paſture froyne is 
of two ſorts; the one is meadow land, which is oſten 


overflowed ; and the other is upland, which lies high 


— 1 


and dry. The firſt of theſe will produce a much Paſture. 
greater quantity of hay than the latter, and will not —” 
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require. manuring or dreſſing ſo often: but then the 
hay produced on the upland is much preſerable to the 
other 3; as is alſo. the meat which is fed in the upland 


more valued. than that which is fatted in rich mea- 


dows ; though the latter will make the fatter and lar- 
ger cattle, as is ſeen by thoſe which are brought from 
the low rich lands in Lincolnſhire. But whete people 
are nice in their meat, they will give a much larger 
price for ſuch as hath been fed on the downs, or in 
ſhort upland paſture, than for the other which is 
much larger, Belides this, dry paſtures have an ad- 
vantage over the meadows, that they may be fed all 
the winter, and are not ſo ſubject to poach in wet 
weather; nor will there be ſo many bad weeds pro- 
duced ; which are great advantages, and do in a- 
great meaſure recompenſe for the ſmallneſs of the 
Crop. :- 

We huve already mentioned the advanges of mea- 
dow land, or ſuch as is capable of being overflowed 
with water, and given directions for draining and im- 
proving low paſture land, under the article Me avow ; 
therefore thall not repeat that here, but juſt men- 
tion ſome. methods fur improving of upland paſture. 

The firſt improvement of upland paſture is, by fen- 
eing it, and dividing it into ſmall fields of four, five, 
fix, eight, or ten, acres each, planting timber trees 
in the hedge-rows, which will ſcreen the graſs from 
the dry pinching winds of March, which will prevent 
the graſs from growing in large open lands ; ſo that if 
April proves a dry month, the land produces very 
little hay; whereas in the ſheltered fields, the graſs 
will begin to grow early in march, and will cover the 
ground, and prevent the ſun from parching the roots 
of the graſs, whereby it will keep growing, ſo as to 
afford a tolerable crop if the ſpring thould prove dry. 
But in eng of land the incloſure muſt not be 
made too ſmall, eſpecially when the hedge-raws are 
planted with trees; becauſe, when the trees are advan- 
ced to a conſiderable height, they will ſpread over the 
land; and where they are cloſe, will render the graſs 
ſour; ſo that inſtead of being of an advantage, it will 
greatly injure the palture. 

The next improvement of upland paſture is, to make 
the turf good, where, either from the badneſs of the 
ſoil, or for want of proper care, the graſs hath been 
deſtroyed by ruſhes, buſhes, or mole hills. Where the 
ſurface of the land is clayey and cold, it may be im- 
proved by paring it off, and burning it; but if it is an 
hot ſandy land, then chalk, lime, marle or clay, are 
very proper manures to lay upon it ; but this ſhould be 
laid in pretty good quantities, otherwiſe it will be of 
little ſervice to the land. 

If the ground is over run with buſhes or raſhes, it 
will be of great advantage to the land to grub them 
up towards the latter part of ſummer, and after they 
are dried to burn them and ſpread the aſhes over the 
ground juſt before the autumnal rains ; at. which time 
the ſurface of the land ſhould be levelled, and ſown 
with graſs-ſeed, which will come up in a thort time, 
and make good graſs the following ſpring. So alſo, 
when the land is full of mole-hills, theſe ſhould be pa- 
red off, and either burnt for the aſhes, or ſpread im- 

mediately 
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Paſture, mediately on the ground when they are pared off, ob- whole roots decay ſoon after their ſeeds are perfected, Paſture. 
>——- ſerving to ſow the bare patches with grals-ſeed juſt as ſo the ground, having no crop upon it, is again ploug - 


the autumnal rains begin. . 

Where the land has been thus managed, it will be 
of great ſervice to roll the turf in the months of Fe- 
bruary and March with an heavy wood roller; always 
obſerving to do it in moiſt weather, that the roller 
may make an impreſſion; this will render the ſurface 
level, and make it much eaſier to mow the graſs chan 


when the ground lies in hills; and will alſo cauſe the 


turf to thicken, ſo as to have what the people uſually 
term a good bottom. The graſs likewiſe will be the ſweet- 
er for this huſbandry, and it will be a great help to de- 
ſtroy bad weeds. 

Another improvement of upland paſtures is, the 
ſeeding of them ; for where this is not practiſed, the 
land muſt be manured at leaſt every third year; and 
where a farmer hath much arable land in his poſſeſ- 
ſion, he will not care to part with his manure to the 
paſture. Therefore every farmer ſhould endeavour to 
proportion his paſture to his arable land, efpecially 
where manure is ſcarce, otherwiſe he will ſoon find 
his error ; for the paſture is the foundation of all the 
profit which may ariſe from the arable land. 

Whenever the upland paſtures are mended by ma- 
nure, there ſhould be a regard had to the nature of the 
ſoil, and a proper ſort of manure applied: as for in- 
ſtance, all hot ſandy land ſhould have a cold manure ; 
neat's dung and ſwine's dung are very proper for ſuch 
lands; but for cold lands, horfe dung, aſhes, and other 
warm manures, are proper. And when theſe are 
applicd it ſhould be done in autumn, before the rains 
have ſoaked the ground, and rendered it too ſoft to 
cart on; and it ſhould be carefully ſpread, breaking 
all the clods as ſmall as poſlible, and then harrowed 
with buſhes, to let it down to the roots of the graſs. 
When the manure is laid on at this ſeaſon, the 
rains in winter will waſh down the ſalts, ſo that the 
following ſpring the graſs will receive the advantage 
of it. 

There ſhould alſo be great care taken to deſtroy 
the weeds in the paſture every ſpring and autumn: 
for, where this is not praiſed, the weeds will ripen 
their ſeeds, which will ſpread over the ground, and 
thereby fill it with ſuch a crop of weeds as will ſoon 
overbear the graſs and deſtroy it ; and it will be very 
difficult to root them out after they have gotten ſuch 
poſſeſſion, eſpecially ragwort, and ſuch other weeds as 
have down adhering to their ſeeds. 

The graſs which is ſown in theſe upland paſtures ſel- 
dom degenerates, if the land is tolerably good: where- 
as the low meadows, which are overflowed in winter, 


in a few years turn to an harſh ruſky graſs, though the 


upland will continue a fine ſweet grats for many years 
without renewing. 

There is no part cf huſbandry of which the farmers 
are in general more ignorant than that of the paſture ; 
molt of them ſuppole, that when old paſture is plowed 
up, it can never be brought to have a good ſward 
again; ſo their common method of managing their land 
atter ploughing, is to ſow with their crop of barley ſome 
graſs ſeeds as they call them; that is, either the red 
clover, which they intend to ſtand two years after the 
corn.is taken off the ground, or rye-graſs mixed with 
trefoil ; but as all theſe are ar moſt but biennial plants, 


ed for corn ; and this is che conſtant round which the 

lands are employed in by the better ſott of farmers. 
But whatever. may have been the practice of theſe 

people, it is certainly poſſible to lay down lands which 


have been in tillage with graſs, in ſuch a manner as that 


the ſward ſhall be as good, if not better, than any natu- 
ral graſs, and of as long duration. But this is never to 
be expected in the common method of ſowing a crop. 
of corn with the graſs ſeeds; for, wherever this has 
been practiied,- if the corn has ſucceded well, the 
grals has been very poor and weak; fo that if the land 
as not been very good, the graſs has ſcarcely been 
worth ſaving ; for the following year it has produced 
but little hay, and the year aiter the crop is worth 
little, either to mow or feed. Nor can it be expected 
to be otherwiſe, for the ground cannot nouriſh two 
crops; and if there were no deficiency in the land, yet 
the corn, being the firſt and moſt vigourous of growth, 
will keep the graſs from making any conſiderable pro- 
E ſo that the plants will be extremely we ik, and 
ut very thin, many of them which come up in the 
ſpring being deſtroyed by the corn: for whenever there 
are roots of corn, it cannot be expected there thould 
be any graſs. Therefore the graſs muſt be thin; and 
if the land is not in good heart to ſupply the graſs 
with nouriſhment, that the roots may branch out after 
the corn is gone, there cannot be any conſiderable 
crop of clover ; and as their roots are biennial, many 
of the ſtrongeſt plants will perith ſoon after they are 
cut ; and the weak plants, which had made bur little 
progreſs before, will be the-principal part of the crop 
for the ſucceding year; which is many times not 
worth ſtanding. | 
Therefore, when ground is laid down for 3 
there ſhould be no crop of any kind ſown e 
ſeeds; or at leaſt the crop ſhould be ſown very thin, 
and the land ſhould be well ploughed and cleaned from 
weeds, otherwiſe the weeds will come up the firſt, and 
grow ſo ſtrong as to overbear the graſs, and if they 
are not pulled up, will entirely ſpoil it. The beſt ſea- 
ſon to ſow the graſs ſeeds upon dry land, when no 
other crop is ſown with them, is about the middle of 
September or ſooner, if there is an appearance of rain: 
for the ground being then warm, if there happen ſome 
good ſhowers of rain after the ſeed is ſown, the graſs 
will ſoon make its appearance, and get ſufficient root- 
ing in the ground before winter; ſo will not be in dan- 
ger of having the roots turned out of the ground by 
rolt, eſpecially if the ground is well rolled before the 
froſt comes on, which will preſs it down and fix 
the earth cloſe to the roots. Where this hath not 
been practiſed, the froſt has often looſened the ground. 
ſo much, as to let in the air to the roots of the graſs, 
and done it great damage ; and this has been brought 
as an objection to the autumnal ſowing of graſs ; but 
it will be found to have no weight if the above direc- 
tion is practiſed : nor is there any hazard of ſowing 
the graſs at this ſeaſon, but that of dry weather after 
the ſeeds are ſown ; for if the graſs comes up well, 
and the ground is well rolled in the end of October, or 
the beginning of November, and repeated again the 
beginning of March, the ſward will be cloſely. joined 
at bottom, and a good crop of hay may be expected 


farmer, Du where the ground cannat be 
prepared for ſowing at that ſeuſon, it may be perform- 
ed the middle ac kater end ef March, according to 


the I Q's being early r late: far, in back £4 
Em in cold land, we have often ſowed the 


- 
i 


{& in the middle of April with fucceſs; but there 


late, of dry weather, and eſpeci · 
ally if tha land is light and wh for. we have ſeen 
many tices the whole ſurface of the ground removed 
by Rrong winds at that ſeaſon : .O. that the feeds have 
been driven in heaps to one fide of the field. There- 
fore, whenever the ſeeds are ſowa late in the ſpring, 
it wilt be proper to roll the ground well ſoon after 


s danger, in ſow! 


the ſeeds are ſown, to ſeule the ſur face, aud prevent its 


being removed. b n lid tn 
- The forts of ſeeds which are the beſt for this. pur- 
„ ate, the be fort of upland hay-ſecds, taken 
"the cleaneſt paſtures, where there are no bad 
weeds ; if this feed is ſifted to clean it from rubbiſh, 
three buſhels will be ſufficient 10 ſow an acre af land. 
The other ſort is the triſeliom praten/e album, which is 
comthodly known by the games white Dutch clower, or 
evhite honeyſuckle graſt · Eight pounds of this ſeed will 
be enough for one acre of land. The graſs ſeed ſhould 
be ſown firſt, and then the Dutch clover-ſeed, may be 
xfterwards ſown'; but they ſhould not be mixed toge- 


ther, becauſe the clover - ſeeds being the heaviel will 


fall co the bottom, and conſequently the ground will 
be unequally ſown. rr. , 
When the ſeeds are come up, if the land ſhould 
produce many weeds, theſe ſhould be drawn out betore 
they grow ſo tall as to overbear the graſs ; for where 
this hay been neglected, the weeds have taken ſuch 
poſſeſſion of che ground as to keep down the graſs, 
and ſtarve it j and when theſe weeds have been ſuffer- 
ed to remain until they have [hed their ſeeds, the land 
has been ſo plentifully ſtocked with them as entirely 
to deſtroy the graſs ; therefore it is one of the principal 
PO OPER PET Rey FER Gen 


If the ground is rolled twa or three times at proper 
diſtances after the graſs is up, it will preſs down the 
98 and cauſe it to make a thicker bottom: for, as 

Dutch clover will put out roots from every joint 
of the branches which are near the ground, ſo, by 
preſſiug down of the ſtalks, the roots will mat ſo cloſcly 
together, as to form a ſward ſo thick as $0 cover the 
whole ſurface of the ground, and form a green carpet, 
and will better reſiſt the drought. For if we do but 
examine the common paſtures in ſummer, in moſt of 
which theve are patches of this white honeyſuckle graſe 
growing naturally, we ſhall find theſe patcbesto be the 
only verdure remaining in the fields. And this, the 
ſarmers in general acknowledge, is the ſweeteſt food for 
all ſorts of cattle ; yet never had any notion of propa- 
gating it by feed, nor has this been long prastiſed in 
As the whiteclover is an abiding plant, ſo it is cer- 
tainly the very beſt ſort to ſow, where paſtures are 
laid down to remain; for as the bay - ſeeds which are 
taken from the beſt paſtures will be compaſed of vas 
rious ſorts of graſs, ſome of which may be but annual, 
and others biennial ; fo, when thoſe go off, there will 
be many and large patches of ground leſt bare and na- 
ked, Aon s ſufficient quantity of the white 

Ole . 
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ward this 
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clover ta ſpread over and cover the land. There. Paſture 


ſare à good ſward can never be expected where this is 
notſown ;. for in moſt of the natural paſtures, we find 
nt makes no ſmall ſhare of the {ward ; and it is 
equally-good for wet and dry land, growing naturally 
upon gravel and clay in moſt parts of England : which 
is a plain indication how eaſily this plant may be cul- 
tivated to great advantage in moſt ſorts of land 
throughont Great Britain. 7 > 

Therefore the true cauſe why the land which has 
been in tillage is not brought to a good turf again, in 


ll 
Patagor 1. 
— — 


the uſual method of huſbandry, is, from the armerg 


not diſtinguiſhing which graſſes are annual from thoſe 
which are perennial : far if annual ar biennial gri - ſes 
are ſown, theſe will af caurſe ſoon decay; fo that, 
unleſs where ſome af their ſeeds may have ripened and 
fallen, nothing can be expected on the land but what 
will naturally come up. Therefore this, with the co- 
vetaus method af laying down the ground with 
2 crop of Ne has occaſioned the 42 failure 
af increaſing the paſture in many parts Britain 
I it is naw much more ks ad yay arable 
Aſter the ground has been ſown in this manner be- 
fore directed, and brought to à goad ſward, the way 
to preſerve it good is, by conſtantly rolling the graund 
with a heavy roller, every ſpring and autumn, as hath 
been before directed. This piece of huſbandry is rarely 
practiſed by farmers; but thaſe who do, find their ac- 
count in it, for ĩt is of great benefit to the graſs. Ano- 
ther thing ſhould alſo carefully be performed, which is, 
to cut up dacks, dandelion, knapweed, and all ſuch bad 
weeds, by their roots every ſpring and autumn; this will 


increaſe the quantity of good graſs, and preſerve the pa- 


(tures in beauty. Drefling af theſe paſtures every 
third year is alſo a goad piece of huſbandry; for other- 
wiſe it cannat be expected the graund ſhould continue 
to produce good crops, Beſides this, it will be nece{- 
ſary to change the ſeaſons of mowing, and not to mow 
the ſame ground every year, but to mow one ſeaſon 
and feed the next; for where the ground is every year 


mon, it mult he conſtantly dreſſed, as are moſt of tha 


graſs grounds near London, otherwiſe the ground will 
be ſaon exhauſted. 
PATACI, in mychology, images of gods which 


the Phenicians carried on the prows of their gallies. 


Herodotus, lib. iv. calls them rexwaxe;. The word 


is Phenician, and derived from pepbica, i. e. tunlus. Sec. 


Bochart's Chanaan, lib. ii. cap. 3- But Scaliger does 
not agree. Morin derives it from ie 1er monkey, this 
animal having been an ohjedt of worſhip among the 
Egyptians, and hence might have been honoured by 
their neighbours. Mr Eliner bas obſerved, that He- 
rodotus does not call the pateci gods ; but that they 
obtained this dignity from the liherality of Heſychius 
and Suidas, and other ancient lexicographers, who 
place them at the ſtern of ſhips; whereas Herodotus 
placed them at the prow. Sealiger, Bochart, and 
Selden have taken ſome pains about this ſubject.— 
Mr Morin has alſe given us a learned diſſertation on 
this head in the Aemaires de P Arad. der [nſcript. & 
Belles Lettres, tom. i.; but Mr Elfner thinks it de- 
fective in point of evidence. * | 
PATAGONIA, a country of South America, 
comprehending all that conpes. extending from _ 
| an 


£ 


illands, or cluſters of iſlands. 
: -, Mands Maidre de Dios, Santa Trinidad, Santa Cruz, 
-#ndthe iſles of Chunians and Huillans, the Sarmientos, 
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rica; that is, from 35 almoſt to 54% of latitude: 
being ſurrounded by the countries Juſt "mentioned, 
the South and North Seas, and the Straits' of Magel- 
lan, which ſeparate it from the iſland called Terra del 
Fuego, and extend about 116 leagues in length from 
ſea to ſea, but only from half a league to three or four 
in brad. 

This country had the name df Terra Mag Hanieh, 
from Ferdinand Magellan, a Portugueſe officer inthe 


| ſervice of the Catholic king, who: is reported to have 
led through the ſtraits that alſo bear his name, from 


the North to the South Sea, in the year 1519. 
The lofty mountains of the Andes, which are 'co- 
vered with ſnow a great part of the year, traverſing the 
country from nfs . to ſouth, the air is faid to be much 
colder than in the north under the ſame parallels of 
tatitude. Towards the north, it is ſaid to be covered 
with wood, and ſtored with an inexhauftible fund of 
large timber; whereas, to the ſouthward, not ſo much 
as a ſingle tree fit for any mechanical purpoſe is to be 
ſeen: yet there is good paſture, and incredible numbers 
of wild horned cattle and horſes, which were firſt 
brought hither by the Spaniards, and have increaſed 
amazingly. Freſh water, we are told by fome writers, 
is very ſcarce : but if that were really the caſe, it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how the preſent inhabitants and fuch 
multitudes of cattle could ſubſiſt. The eaſt coaſt is 
moſtly low land, with few or no good harbours: one of 
the beſt is Port St Julian. 1 * n 
Patagonia is inhabited by a variety of Indian tribes; 
as the Patagons, from which the country takes its 
name; the N the Coſſares, &c. of whom we 
know very little. Only it appears, from the accounts of 
former voyagers, lately confirmed by Commodore By- 
ron and his crew, and the teſtimonies of other naviga- 
tors, that ſome of them are ofa gigantic ſtature, and clo- 
thed with ſkins; but it world ſeem that there are 
others who go almoſt quite naked, notwithſtanding the 
inclemency of the climate. Some of them alfo, that 
live about the Straits, if we may credit the navigators 
who have paſſed that way into the South Sea, are per- 
fe ſavages : but thoſe with whom Commodore Byron 
and his people converſed, are repreſented as of a more 
gentle, humane diſpoſition ; only, like other ſavages, 
they live on fiſh and game, and what the earth pro- 
duces ſpontaneouſly. n 
The Spaniards once built a fort on the Straits, 
and left a garriſon in it, to prevent any other Euro- 
pean nation paſſing that way inte the South Sea: but 
moſt of the men periſhed by famine, whence the place 
obtained the name of Port Famine ; and no people have 
attempted to plant colonies here ever ſince. | 
About the middle of the Strait is a promontory call- 
ed Cape Froiſard, which is the moſt ſoutherly on the 
continent of South America. 2 
On the coaſts of Patagonia lie a great number of 
On the weſt coaſt are the 


and many others; to the number of 80 in all, as ſome 
ſay. Of thoſe on the ſouth coaſt, the moſt conſi- 
d:rable are Terra del Furgo, and Staten Land. See 
theſe articles. , | 


A vaſt deal has been ſaid reſpeQing. the ſtature of 
Len 18 


| 1 | 26 4 1 | 
— and Paraguay to the utmoſt extremity of South Ame- the Patagoniuns, by people of different | 
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on various oceaſions. We ſhall inſert the followinglet- 
ter from Mr Charles Clarke, who was on board Dy- 
ron's ſhip/in' 1764, and gave this account to Dr Mat- 
ty. n be n eee . 7 N 
We had not got above 10 or 12 * * into the 
ſtraits of 7 20 v- from the Atlantic Ocean, beſore 
we ſaw ſeveral people, ſome on horſeback, ſome on foot, 
upon the north ſhore (continent), and with the help of 
our glaſſes could perceive''them-beckoning to us to 
come on ſhore, and at the ſame time obſerved to each 
other, that they ſeemed to be of an extraordinary 
fize: However, we continued to ſtand on, and ſhould 
have paſſed without taking the leaſt further notice of 
them, could we have proceeded ; but our breeze dy- 
ing away, and- the tide making againſt us, we were 
obliged to anchor; when the Commodore ordered his 
boat of 12 oar*, and another of fix, to be hoiſted out, 
manned and armed. In the firſt went the Commo- 
dore, in the other Mr Cummins, our firſt lieutenant, 
and myſelf. At our firſt leaving the ſhip, their num- 
ber did not exceed 40; but as we approached the ſhore, 
we perceived them pouring down: from all quarters, 
ſome galloping, others running, all making uſe of 
their utmoſt” expedition. + They collected themſelves 
into a body juſt at the place we ſteered off for. When 
we had got within 12 or 14 yards of the beach, we 
found it a diſa flat ſhore, with very large 
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ſtones, which we apprehended would injure the boats; 


ſo we looked at two or three different places to find the 
moſt convenient for landing. They ſuppoſed we de- 
ferred coming on ſhore through apprehenſions of dan- 
ger from them; upon which they all threw open the 
ins which were over their ſhoulders, which was the 
only clothing they had, and conſequently the only 
thing they could ſecret any kind of arms with, and 
many of them lay down cloſe to the water's edge. 
The Commodore made a motion for them to go a 
little way from the water, that we might have room 
to land, which they immediately complied with, and 
withdrew 30 or 40 yards; we then landed, and form- 
ed each man with his muſket, in caſe any violence 
ſhould be offered. As ſoon as we were formed, the 
Commodore went from us to them, then at about 20 
yards diſtance: they ſeemed vaſtly happy at bis goin 
among them, immediately gathered round him, an 
made a rude kind of noiſe, which I believe was their 
method of ſinging, as their countenances beſpoke it a 
ſpecies of jollity. The Commodore then made a mo- 
tion to them to fit down, which they did in a circle, 
with him in the middle, when Mr Byron took ſome 
beads and ribbons; which he had brought for that pur- 
Poſe, and tied about the womens necks, with which 
they ſeemed infinitely pleaſed. We were ſtruck with 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment at the fight of people of ſuch 
a gigantic ſtature, aq" "RR, > our previous no- 
tice with glaſſes from the ſhip. Their body was in- 
creaſed, by the time we got in there, to the number of 
500 men, women, and children. The men and wo- 
men both rid in the ſame manner; the women had a 
kind of belt to cloſe thei ſkins round the waiſt, which 
the men had not, as theirs were only flung over their 
ſhoulders, and tied with two little flips,” cut trom the 
fkin, round the neck. At the time of the Commodore's 
motion for them to retire farther up the beach, * 


ons, and Patagenis, 
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atapoplas all. diſmounted, and. turned their horſes looſe, which 


— cre gentle, and ſtood very 


1 


moſt of them conſiderably more. 


quiet. .. The Commodore 
having diſpoſed of all his preſents, and ſatisfied his cu- 
riofity, thought proper to retire z but they were vaſtly 
"anxious to have him go up into the country to eat 
with them. That they wanted him to go with them 


to eat, we could very well underſtand by their motion, 
but their language was wholly unintelligible to us.— 


ere was a very great ſmoke to which they pointed 
about a mile from us, where there mult have been ſe- 
veral fires; but ſome intervening hills prevented our 
ſeeing any thing but the ſmoke. The Commodore 
returned the compliment, by inviting them on board 


the ſhip; but they would not favour him with their 


compauy; ſo we embarked, and returned to the ſhip. 
We were with them near two hours at noon-day, 
within a very few yards, tho” none had the honour of 
Thaking hands but Mr Byron and Mr Cummins; 
however, we were near enough, and long enough with 
mem, to convince our ſenſes, ſo far as not to be cavil- 
led out of the very exiſtence of thoſe ſenſes at that 
time, which tome of our countrymen and friends would 
abſolately attempt to do. They are of a copper co- 
lour, with long black hair, and ſome of them are cer- 
tainly nine feet, if they do not exceed it. 'The Com- 
modore, who is very near fix feet, could but juſt reach 
the top of one of their heads, which he attempted on 
tip-toes, and there were ſeveral taller than him, on 
whom the experiment was tried. They are prodigi- 
dus ſtout, and as well and as proportionably made 
as ever as I ſaw people in my life. That they have ſome 
kind of arms among them, is, I think, indiſputable, 
from their taking methods to convince us they had none 
"at that time about them. The women, I think, bear 
much the ſame proportion to the men as Europeans 
do; there was hardly a man there leſs than eight feet, 
The women I be- 
lieve, run from ſeven and an half to eight feet. — 
Their horſes were ſtout and bony, but not remarkably 
tall; they are in my opinion, from 15 to 151 hands. 
"They had a great number of dogs, about the ſize of 
a middling pointer, with a fox noſe. They continu- 
ed on the beach till we got under way, which was 
two hours after we got on board. I believe they 
had ſome expectations of our returning again; but as 


ſoon as they ſaw us getting off, they betook themſelves 


to the country. 3 | 
The country of Patagonia is rather hilly, though 
not remarkably ſo. You oe hots and there a ridge 
of hills, but no very high ones, We lay ſome time at 
Port Defire, which is not a great way to the north- 
ward of the Straits, where we traverſed the country 
many miles round. We found fire-brands in different 
places, which convinced us there had been people, and 
we ſuppoſe them to have been the Patagonians. The 
ſoil is ſandy, produces nothing but a coarſe harſh graſs, 
and a few ſmall ſhrubs, of which Sir John Naborough 
. remarked, he could not find one of fize enough to 
make the helve of an hatchet ; which obſervation we 
'found very juſt. It was ſome time in the winter we 
made this viſit to our gigantie friends. I am debarred 
being ſo particular as I conld wiſh, from the loſs of 
my journals, which were demanded by their Lord- 
ſhips of the Admirality immediately upon our re- 
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That the whole of this account is true, we cannot Pata voni. 


aſſert ; but that the writer has been miſled in ſome re- 
ſpects, and miſinformed with regard to ſome of his 
facts, is at lealt probable : for ä Wallis, who 
went out to the Straits of Magellan after Byron's re- 
turn, gives a different turn to many of the obſerva- 
tions; and with reſpect to the ſtature of the people, 
he differs very materially, We ſhall give the following 
epitome of his remarks on what occurred to him—He 
had three ſhips with him, which entered tle Straits on 
the 16th December 1766, and came to an anchor in a 
bay ſouth of Cape Virgin Mary, where they were im- 
mediately accoſted by a whole troop of Patazonians, 
who made ſigns for them to come on ſhore. The Cap- 
tain, having made previous diſpoſitions for the ſecurity 
of his men in caſe of an attack, manned all the b.ats 
belonging to the three ſhips, and with a party of ma- 
rines landed on the beach where thoſe giants had aſ- 
ſembled. The commanders of the three ſhips, and 
molt of their officers, were of this party. On their 
leaping aſhore, the Indians ſeemed to welcome them: 
and being by ſigns deſired to retreat, they all fell back, 
and made room for the marines ta form. When they 
were drawn up, Captain Wallis advanced, and by ſigns 
directed the Indians to ſeat themſelves in a ſemicircle, 
which they readily underſtood and obeyed. He then 
diſtributed among them knives, ſeiſſars, buttons, beads, 
combs, and particularly ribbons, with which he com- 
plimented the women, who received them with a mir- 
ture of pleaſure and reſpect. He then gave them to 
underſtand that he had ſtill more valuable articles to 
beſtow, and ſhowed them axes and bill-hooks; but, at 
the ſame time, pointed to ſome guanicoes and oſtriches, 
intimating that he expected ſome of thoſe in return: 
but they either did not, or would not, underſtand him; 
ſo that no traffic took place. | 

The whole company that were aſſemt led on this 
occaſion, had each a horſe, with a ſaddle and bridle. 
The ſaddle had a ſoit of ſtirrups, and the bridle was 


made of 2 of leather very well put together, for 


the purpoſe of guiding the horſes. The women, as well 
as the men, rode aſtride. The men, in general, wore 
each a wooden ſpur ; but one of them had a large 
pair of Spanith ſpurs, braſs ſtirrups, and a Spaniſh ſci- 
mitar. Their horſes were nimble and ſpirited, but 
ſmall in proportion to their riders, ſeemingly not above 
14 hands high. Their dogs were of the Spaniſh breed. 
'The Captain having purpoſely provided himſelf with 
meaſuring rods, found that the talleſt man among them 
meaſured only fix feet ſeven inches high: ſeveral were 
within an inch or two as tall; but the ordinary ſize was 
from five feet ten inches to fix feet. It is a pity that 
none of our voyagers thought of meaſuring the whole 
ſize of one of thoſe gigantic men. They tell us, in- 
deed, that they are well made, that they are propor- 
tionally large, and that they are robuſt and bony: 
but they give us no criterion to judge af. their bulk, 
nor one inſtance of their extraordinary ſtrength, As 
they are repreſented not only peaceable, but remark. 
ably tractable, ſome trials might have been made of 
the weight they could have ſted, and how much they 
could exceed in that reſpect the ſtrongeſt man in the 
ſhips. This in a great meaſure would have determin- 
ed the point, which is yet left doubtful by the diffe- 
rent relations that are given by the different . 
N 1 


Fatagonia. who have ſeen thele people, no two of them agreei 
——— in the ſame deſcription. All 
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agree, however, that 
their hair is black, and harſh like briſtles ; that they 
are of a dark. copper colour, and that their features are 
rather handſome than ugly; that they clothe them- 
ſelves decently with the tkins of gaunicoes ; that they 
paint themſelves varioufly ; and there is reaſon to ſul- 
that by that variety they diſtinguiſh their tribes. 
oſe ſeen by Commodore Byron were painted round 
both eyes, no two of them alike ; thoſe ſeen by Cap- 
tain Wallis had only a red circle round the left eye; 
and thoſe ſeen by Bougainville had no circle round 
the eyes, but had their cheeks painted red, This 
may account for the different reports of yoyagers can- 
cerning their ſtature; it is not impoſſible, nay, it is 
very probable, that they may vary in this particular, 
according to their tribes ; as is ſeen in the Highlands 
of Scotland, where one clan of the Campbells is re- 
markably tall, and another of the Fraſers remarkably 
ſhort. Were it not for ſome ſuch natural diſcrimina- 
tion, there could not be ſo wide a difference in the de- 
ſcriptions of gentlemen, who, having no ends to ſerve 
either in falſifying one another's reports, or in impoſi 
8 the public, cannot be ſuppoſed to miſtake will 
ully. 
8 One remarkable obſervation made by our voyagers 
muſt not be omitted ; and that is, that though our 
pecple could diſtinguiſh but one word of their language, 
which the Engliſh pronounce cheer, and the French 
ſhawa, yet the Patagoniaus could repeat whole ſen- 
tences after our men more diſtinctly than almoſt any 
European foreigner of what nation ſoever. This 
pears the more ſingular, as, among the iſlanders between 
the Tropics, it was hardly poſſi 
culate any of our words. Sydney Parkinſon, in a ſpe- 
cimen he has given us, ſays, that though the Engliſh 
remamed at 8 three months, the neareſt the 
natives could approach the ſound of Caok was T oate ; 
Banks, Opane ; Selander, T alauo ; Gore, Towara ; Mank- 
houſe, Mata; and ſo of the reſt : whereas the Patago- 
nians preſently got by heart this ſentence of invitation, 
Come aſbere, Engliſhmen ! which they ſhowed they well 
underſtood, by repcating it afterwards whenever the 
ſhips came ſo near the ſhore as to be within call. 
Another very remarkable particular is, that they 
had none of the characters of a ferocious people; there 
was no offenſive weapon among them, except the ſei- 
mitar already mentioned. The men, indeed, had a 
kind of fling, which they uſe in hunting, conſiſting of 
two round ſtones of about a pound weight each, con- 
nected together by a thong. Theſe ſtones were fa- 
ſtened to the extremities © 
they threw them, they held one ſtone in the hand, and 
ſwung the other about the head. They are ſo ex- 
pert in the management of this double-beaded ſhot 
(ſays the writer of the voyage), that they will hit a 
mark not bigger than a ſhilling with both theſe ſtones 
at the diflance of fiſteen yards; but their method of 
availing themſclves of their dexterity againſt the guan- 
icoe and oftrich is, to fling the ſtones ſo as to entangle 
their legs, by which means they are retarded in their 
fight, and eaſily overtaken. Bougainville ſpeaks of 
theſe ſlings as commen among other Indian nations in 
South America; but we do not remember to have ſeen 
his alſertivn confirmed by any other voyager, 


to make them arti- 


the thong; and, when , 
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paint di Ay; for the dreſs 
ville is very. e the dreſs of thoſe ſeen by the Eng- 
liſh yoyagers. Captain Wallis invited ſome of them 
on board his ſhip ; but, among all the wonders that 
were ſhown them, none ſeemed to attract their notice 
ſo much as the Jooking-glaſſes ; they looked in 4 
glaſſes and at each other; they laughed and gaze. 

and gazed again and en in ſhort, there was no 
end to their merriment when in poſſeſſion of this article 


of curioſity. They eat whatever was given them, but 


would drink nothing but water. In this they differ 
from all the tribes of Indians in North America, who 
are. immoderately fond of ſpirituous liquors, | 

admired the European ſheep, bogs, and poultry but 
did not ſeem over-deſiruus of any thing they ſaw ex- 
cept clothes. When the marines were exerciſed to en- 
tertain them, they appeared diſconcerted ; an old man 
among them made Gn by ſtriking his breaſt, and 
tumbling down and lying as if he had been dead upon 
deck, that he knew the effect of their guns; and none 
of them ſeemed eaſy till the firing was over. When 
the Captain had ſatisfied his own curioſity, and, as he 
imagined, theirs, he gave them to underſtand, that he 
was going to ſail, and that they muſt depart ; which 
they were very unwilling to do. However, having 
given each of them a canvas bag, with ſome needles 
ready threaded, a knife, a pair of ſciſſars, a few beads, 
a comb, and a looking-glaſs, he diſmiſſed them, with 
grone 2 8 they part, en on that of 

e man's, w very ſignificant reſſed 
his deſire to ſtay till 2 5 

PATAGONULA, in botany ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, and of the pentandria claſs of plants. 
The characters are theſe; the cup is an extremely 
{wall perianthium, divided into five ſegments, and re- 
mains after the flower is fallen; the flower conſiſts of 
a ſingle petal, with almoſt no tube, the margin of 
which is divided into five acute oval ſe 
ſtamina are five filaments of the length of the flower; 
the antheræ ſimple ; the germen of the piſtil is oval 
and pointed; the ſtyle is * 
ram iſications are alſo bifid ; this is of the ſame length 
with the ſtamina, and remains when the flower is fallen, 
the ſtigmata are ſimple ; the fruit is an oval and point- 
ed capſule, ſtanding on a large cup, made up of five 
long ſegments emarginated or rimmed round their 
edges ; the: ſeeds of this plant are yet unknown ;. but 
the conſtruction of the cup, in which the capſule ſtands, 
is alone a ſufficient diſtinction for this genus, There 
is but a ſingle ſpecies. 

PATAN, a kingdom of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indies, 
and in the e of Malacca, and on the eaſtern 
coaſt between the kingdoms of Siam and Paha. The 
inhabitants are parily (6 AK and partly Gentoos; 
but they are all very voluptuous. The air is wholeſome, 
though very bot; and they have no ſeaſons but the 
winter and ſummer, The former is more properly the 
rainy ſeaſon; and contains the months 1 
December, and January. The woods are ſull of ele- 
phants and many wild animals. Some voyagers pre- 
tend that this country is governed by a queen, who 
never marries, but way have as many gallants as ſhe 
pleaſes. They have ſome trade with the Chineſe ; and 
the principal town is of the ſame name, which is * 
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S——" the ſame name, in the dominions 
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the Padueſe. 
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the 


f the Rrongeſt in theſe parts, having a well defended 
harbour, eau 

PaTan; a town of Aſia, and capital of a province of 
of the Great Mogul; it 
is very little known. E. Long. 109. o. N. Lat. 27. 30. 

PATAVINITY, among critics, denotes a peculi- 
arity of Livy's dition, derived from Patavium or Pa- 
dua, the place of his nativity ; but wherein this pataviai- 
ty conſiſts, they are by no means agreed. 

Aſinius Pollio, according to Quintilian, taxed Livy 
with patavinity. But what he meant by this cenſure we 
believe no man can ſay. Morhot believes it to be a ſin- 

zular turn of expreſſion, and ſome phraſes peculiar to 
All we certainly know about it is, that 
it was a fault in the language of Livy, not in the ſenti- 
ments or manners. In all probability it is one of thoſe 
delicacies that are loſt in a dead lar uage. Dan. Georg. 
Morhof publiſhed a treatiſe De Patavinitate Liviana, at 


Riel, 1685, where he explains, very learnedly, the ur- 


banity and peregrinity of the Latin tongue. 
PATARA, ( Livy, Mela}; the capital of Lycia, to 


the eaſt of the mouth of the river Xanthus; famous for 


a temple and oracle of Apollo, thence called Patareus, 


three ſyllables only; but Partareus (Horace). For the 


fix winter months, Apollo gave anſwers at Patara ; and 
for the ſix ſummer at Delos, (Virgil, Servius) : theſe 
are the Ly iz Sortes of Virgil. The town was lituated 
in a peninſula, called Liciorum Cherſoneſus, (Stephanus). 
Acts xxi. 1, St Paul in his paſſage from Philippi to 

eruſalem, came to Miletus, hence to Coos, then to 

hodes, and from Rhodes, to Patara ; where having 
found a ſhip that was bound for Phœnicia, he went on 
board and arrived at Jeruſalem, to be at the feaſt of Pen- 
PATAVIUM (Tacitus, Strabo), a town of the 


Tranſpadana, ſituated on the left or north bank of the 


Medoacus Minor; frunded by Antenor the Trojan, 
(Mela, Virgil, Seneca); Patawni, the people, (Livy); 
who himſelf was a na ive, and by Aſinius Pollio char- 
with pativinity, Now Padua, in the territory and to 
welt of Venice. W. Long. 12. 15. N. Lat. 45. 30. 


PATA, a town of France, in the province of 
Orleannois, remarkable for the defeat of the Engliſh in 
1429, and where Joan of Arc did wonders. E. Long. 


1. 4 . N. Lat. 48. 5 
| PATE, in fortification, a kind of platform, reſem- 
bling what is called an horſe's ſhoe. 

PATEE, or PaTTEs, in heraldry, a croſs, ſmall in 
the centre, and widening to the extremities, which are 
very broad. 

PATELLA, or Knez-yan, in anatomy, See 
there, no 59. 

PaTELL4, or Liurzr, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teſtacea; the animal being 
of the ſnail kind. The ſhells are of that clafs which 
is called wnivalvesz they have no contour, and are in 
the form of little pointed cones. They are always at- 
tached to ſome hard body. Their ſurnmit is ſome- 
times acute, fometimes obtuſe, flatted, turned back, 
or perforated. The rock or other hard body to which 
they are always found adhering, ſerves: as a kind of 
ſecond or under ſhell io preſerve them from injury; 
and for this reaſon Aldrovandus and Rondelet have 
claſſed them among the bivalves ; but in this error they 
have not been followed by any other writer. Fabius 
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Columna diſtinguiſhes four forts of the lepas or lim. Patelta 
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pets: /zpar vulgarit, a ſort very common at Naples, of 
an oval figure and aſh colour. Lepas major exatica, 
which comes from Spain, the ſhell is hard, thick, and 
ribbed in angles, and the rim is denticulated. The 
lepas agrea, or ſylveflris, which is a ſmall ſhell, irregu- 
larly oval, of an aſh colour, marked with radii and 
zones croſſing each other, and perforated at the top 
by an aperture which ſerves the fiſh for a vent. And 
the patella regalis, quia regis menſa fit dig na; this is of a 
mother-of-pearl colour within, and is ribbed and per- 
forated in many places: theſe ſhells have been found 
on the back £ the ſea-tortoile, or turtle, and on a 
large pinna marina. The diſtinguiſhing mark or cha- 
racteriſtie of the lepas is to have but one convex ſhell, 
which adheres by its rim to arock, or ſome other hard 
ſubſtance. "There are 36 ſpecies of this genus, which are 
principally diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in their ſhells. 
Of ſome of theſe ſhells we have given engravings in 
Plate CCCLXXXII. of which we add the following 
deſcription : 

The limpet marked 1. has large yellow furrows 
and ridges from the centre to the ci; cumference, which 
is indented; the eye is perfectly white, and ſhaped 
like a nipple. 

That marked 2. is perſectly ſmooth, but radiated 
with brown ſtreaks, and perforated in the ſummit. 

Fig. 3. is ribbed, and indented at the circumſe- 
rence ; its coat is ſpotted with brown, in a zig-zag 
form, and its eye is ot a ruby colour. 

Fig. 4. is a ſmall brown lhell, the ribs or ſtriæ of 
which are armed with ſmall white points. 

Fig. 5. is ſtriated with radii, reaching ſrom the eye 
to the circumference, which are crofſed by other 
ſtreaks nearly parallel to the circumference ; it is of 
the uſual colour, and its eye is perforated. | 

Fig. 5. This is white, ſhaped ſomething like an 
hand-bell, and has within a protuberance fmewhat 
reſembling a clapper. | 

Fig 7. is a ſeven-ſided limpet, divided at each angle 
by ridges from the ſummit, which form a ſtar on a 
white ground, variegated with black ſpots. | 

Fig. 8. is a ſmall ribbed ſhell, of a brown colour, 
and rough; it has a chamber, and a beak faſhioned eye 
placed at one of its extremities. - | 

Fig. 9. is the fineſt ſhell of this ſpecies: its ſize, 
the fine mother of pearl colour on the inſide, and the 
beauty of its red {pots without, which have the ap- 
pearance of tortoiſe ſhell, give it the pre-eminence over 
all others. It is called the Tortoiſe /hell bucklr. 

The wild limpet, or patella fera, is a name very im- 
properly applied by Rondilitius and Aldrovand to the 
aures maring, Or cbonca veneris, Which certainly is not of 
the patella kind. 

PaTELLa, in the Hiſtory of Inſects, a name given 
by Liſter and other authors to a little huſk or thel!, 
found on the bark of the cherry, plum, roſe, and 


other trees, containing an animal within, and uſeful 


in colouring, Theſe patellæ are of the form of globes, 
except when they adhere to the tree, and are tor the 
moſt part of a ſhining cheſnut colour. The huſk it- 
ſelf ſtrikes a very fine crimſon colour on paper, and 
within it is found a white maggot which is of no va- 
lue : this, in time batches into a very ſmall but beau- 
tiful bee. The ſize of this bee is about half that of an. 

> | anrrs. 
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and fruits, and are very populous. 
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ant. They have a ſting like bees, and three ſpots placed 
in a triangle on the forehead, which are ſuppeled to be 
eyes. They are of a black colour, and havealarge round 
whitiſh or pale yellow ſpot on the back. The upper pair 
of wings are ſhaded and ſpotted, but the under pair are 
clear. It might be worth while to try the ſhells or huſks 
in order to diſcover whether the colour they yield might 
not be uſeful, It is to be remarked, that the deepeſt 
coloured huſks afford the fineſt and deepeſt purple; 
they muſt be uſed while the animal in them is in the 
maggot- form; for when it is changed into the bee 
{tate the ſhell is dry and colourleſs. Liſter, who firit 
obſerved theſe patelle, went ſo far on comparing 
them with the common kermes, as to aſſert that they 
were of the ſame nature with that production: but his 
account of their being the workmanſhip of a bee, to 
preſerve her youn Maggot in, is not agreeable to 
the true hiſtory of the kermes; for that is an inſect 
of a very peculiar kind. He has in other inſtances 
been too jultly cenſured for his precipitancy of judg- 
ing of things, and perphaps has fallen into an error by 
means of it here. It is very poſſible that theſe pattellz 
may be the ſame ſort of animals with the kermes, buc 
then it produces its young within this ſhell or huſk, 
which is no other than the {kin of the body of the 
mother animal; but as there are many flies whoſe 
worms or maggots are lodged in the bodies of other 
animals, it may be that this little bee may love to lay 
its egg in the hody of the proper inſect, and the mag- 
got hatched from that egg may eat up the proper pro- 


geny, and, nndergoing its own natural —_ there, 


iſſue out at length in form of the bee. is may 
have been the caſe in ſome few which Dr Liſter ex- 
amined ; and he may have been miſled by this to ſup- 
pole it the natural change cf the inſect. 

PATENT, in general, denotes ſomething that 


ſtands open or expanded: thus a leaf is ſaid to be a pa- 


wo, when it ſtands almoſt at right angles with the 
alk. 
PaTzxr, or Letters Patent. See LeTTER. 
PATER vos res, the Lord's Prayer, ſo called from 
the two firſt words thereof in Latin. | 
Parts Noſter, iſlands of Aſia, in the Eaſt Indian 
Tea, fo called becauſe of the great number of rocks, 


which ſailors have likened to the beads with which 


the Papiſts tell their pater noſter. They abound in corn 

Purer Patratus, was the name of the firſt and princi- 
pal perſon the college of heralds called Feciales. Some 
ſay the Pater Patratus was a conſtant officer and per- 
petual chief of that body ; and others ſuppoſe him to 
have been a temporary miniſter, elected upon account 
of making peace or denouncing war, which were both 
done by him. See FEclaLEs. 

PATERA, among antiquaries, a goblet or veſſel 
uſed by the Romans in their ſacrifices ; wherein they 
offered their conſecrated meats to the gods, and where- 
with they made libations, See SACRIFICE and Liga- 
TION. 25 
The word is Latin, formed from pateo, I am 
open ;” quod pateat, * becauſe it has a great aperture ;” 
in contradiſtinction to bottles, &c. which have only 
narrow necks, or whoſe aperture is leſs than the body 
of the veſſel. 


On medals the patera is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral 
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mark the ſacerdotal authority joined witch the impe- 


the year 753. 
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deities; and frequent 


rial, &c. | N 


Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that beſide the patera, 
there is frequently an altar upon which the patera ſeems 


to be pouring its contents. 


The patera was of gold, ſilver, marble, braſs, glaſs, 
or earth; and they uſed to incloſe it in urns with the 
aſhes of the deceaſed, after it had ferved for the liba- 
tions of the wine and liquors at the funeral. IS” 

Ihe patera is an ornament in architecture, frequent- 
ly ſeen in the Doric freeze, 'and the tympans of 
arches; and they are ſometimes uſed by themſelves, to 
ornament a ſpace ;z and in this caſe it is common to 
hang a ſtring of huſks or drapery over them : ſome- 
times they ate much enriched with foliage, and have a 
maſk or head in the centre. * 

PATERCULUS (Caius Velleius), an ancient Ro- 
man hiltorian, who fl uriſhed in the reign of Tiberius 
Cæſar, was born in the year of Rome 735. His ance- 
ſtors were illuſtrious for their merit and their offi- 
ces. His grandfather eſpouſed the party of Tiberius 
Nero, the emperor's father; but being old and infirm, 
and not able to accompany Nero when he retired from 
Naples, he ran himſelf through with his fword, His 
father was a ſoldier of rauk, and ſo was Paterculus him- 


ſelf. He was a 27 way; tribune when Caius Ceſar, a 


grandſon of Auguſtus, had an interview with the king 
of the Parthians, in an iſland of the river Euphrates, in 
He commanded the cavalry in Germa- 
ny under Tiberius; and accompanied that prince for 
nine years ſucceſſively in all his expeditions, He re- 
ceived honourable rewards trom him ; but we do not 
find that he was preferred to any higher dignity than 
the pretorſhip. The praiſes he beſtows upon Sejanus 
ive ſome probability to the conjecture, that he was 
ooked upon as a friend of this and conſe- 
quently that he was involved in his ruin. 
is placed by Mr Dod well in the year of Rome 784, when 
he was in his goth year. | | 
He wrote an Abridgement of the Roman Hiſtory in 
two books, which is very curious, His purpoſe was 
only to deduce things from the foundation of Rome to, 
the time wherein he lived; but he began his work with 
things previous to that memorable era : for, though 
the beginning of his firt book is wanting, we yet find 
in what remains of it, an account of many cities more 
ancient than Rome, He promiſed a larger hittory ; 
and no doubt would have executed it well; for durin 
his military expeditions he had ſeen, as he tells us, the 
provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, Aſia Minor, 
and other more eaſterly regions; eſpecially upon the 
ſhores of the Euxine ſea, which had furniſhed his mind 
with much entertaining and uſeful knowledge. In the 
Abridgement which we have, many particulars are rela- 
ted that are no where elle co be found; and this makes 
it the more valuable. The ſtyle of Paterculus, though 
miſerably diſguiſed through the careleſſneſs of tranſerĩ- 
bers, and impoſlible to be reſtored to purity for want 
of manuſcripts, is yet manifeſtly worthy of his age, 
which was the time of pure Latinity. The greateſt 
excellence of this hiſt-rian lies in his manner of com- 
mending and blaming thoſe he ſpeaks of; which he 
does in the fineſt terms and moſt delicate expreſſions. 
He is, however, condemned, and indeed with the 
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guſtus; and for making the moſt extravagant eulogies, 
not only upon Tiberius, but even upon his favourite Se- 
Janus ; whom, thougb a vile and cruel monſter, Pater- 
culus celebrates as one of the moſt excellent perſons the 
Roman commonwealth had produced. Lipſius, though 
he praiſes him in other reſpects, yet cenſures him molt 
ſeverely ſor his infincerity and partiality. * Velleius 
Paterculus (ſays he) raiies my indignation : he repre- 
ſents Sejanus as endowed with all good qualities. The 
impudence of this hiſtorian ! But we know that he was 
born, and died, to the deſtruction of mankind. After 


many commendations, he concludes, that Livia was a 


woman more reſembling the gods than men: and as to 
Tiberius, he thinks it a crime to ſpeak otherwiſe of him 
than as of an immorta] Jove. What fincere and honeſt 
mind can bear this? On the other hand, how artfully 
does he everywhere conceal the great qualities of Cæ- 
ſar Germanicus ! how obliquely does he ruin the repu- 
tation of Agrippina and others, whom Tibertus was 
thought to hate! In ſhort, he is nothing but a court- 
proſtitute. You will ſay, perhaps, it was unſafe to 
ſpeak the truth at thoſe times: I grant it; but if he 
could not write the truth he ought not to have writ- 
ten lies: none are called to account for fileyce.” La 
Mothe le Vayer has made a very juſt remark upon this 
occaſion: The ſame fault (ſays he) may be obſerved 
in many others, who have written the hiſtory of their 
own times, with a defign to be publiſhed while they 
lived.” | | * | 
It is ſtrange, that a work ſo elegant and worthy to 
be preſerved, and of which, by reaſon of its ſhortneſs, 
copies might be ſo eaſily taken, ſhould have been fo 
near being loſt. One manuſcript only has had the luck 
to be found, as well of this author among the Latins 
as of Heſychius among the Greeks : in which, ſays a 
eat critic of our own nation, © The faults cf the 
cribes are found ſo numerous, and the defects ſo be- 
yord all redreſs, that notwithſtanding the pains of the 
learned and moſt acute critics for two whole centuries, 
theſe books ſtill are, and are like to continue, a mere 
heap of errors.“ No ancient author but Priſcian makes 
mention of Paterculus: the moderns have done bim in- 
finitely more juſtice, and have illuſtrated him with notes 
and commentaries. He was firſt publiſhed, from the 
manuſcript of M rbac, by Rhenanus, at Baſil in 1520: 
afterwards by Lipſius at Leyden in 1581; then by 
Gerard Voſſius in 1639; next by Boeclerus at Straſburg 
in 1642 ; then by Thyſius and others; and laſtly, by 
Peter Burman at Leyden, 1719, in 8vo. To the Ox- 
ford edition in 1693, 8vo, were prefixed the Annales 
Velleiani of Mr Dodwell, which ſhow deep learning and 
a great knowledge of antiquity. | 
PATH, in general, denotes the courſe or track mark- 
ed out or run over by a body in motion. 
For the path of the moon, &c. ſee AsrRONOMx, 
n' 359, 360. | 
PA'THETIC, whatever relates to the paſſions, or 
that is proper to excite or awake them. The word 
comes from the Greek v., paſſion or emotion. See 
Pass iowv. | | 
Parutric, in muſic, ſomething very moving, ex- 
preſſive, or paſſionate z capable of exciting pity, com- 
paſſion, anger, or other paſſions. Thus we ſpeak of 


| be pathetic ſtyle, a pathetic figure, pathetic ſong, &c. 


1 
Paterculas greateſt reaſon, for his partiality to the houſe of Au- 
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The chromatic genus, with its greater and leſſer ſe mi- 
tones, either aſcending or deſcending, is very proper 
for the pathetic; as is alſo an artful management of 
diſcords; with a variety of motions, now briſk, now 
languiſhing, now ſwift, now flow. 

Nieuwentyt ſpeaks of a mulician at Venice who ſo 
excelled in the pathetic, that he was able to play any 
of his auditors into diſtraction : he ſays alſo, that the 
great means he made ule of was the variety of mo- 
tions, &c, 

PATHOGNOMONIC, among phyſicians, an ap- 
pellation for a ſymptom, or concourſe of ſymproms, that 
are inſeparable from a diſtemper, and are found in that 
only, and in no other. 

PATHOLOGY, that part of medicine which ex- 
plains the nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes and ſymp- 
toms. See Mepicixs. 


PATHOS, a Greek term, literally ſignifying pak 
ion. 

FPATHROs8, a city and canton of Egypt, of which 
the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel make mention; 
Jerem. xliv. 1. 15. Ezek. xxix. 14. xxx. 14. We do 
not very well know its fituation, though Pliny and 
Ptolemy the geographer ſpeak of it by the name of 
Phaturis; and it appears to have been in Upper Egypt. 
Ifaiah (xii. 2.) calls it Pathros; and it is the country 
of the Pathruſim, the poſterity of Mizraim, of whom 
Moſes ſpeaks, Gen. x. 14. Ezekiel threatens them 
with an entire ruin. The Jews retired thither not- 
withſtanding the remonſtrances of Jeremiah; and the 
Lord ſays by Iſaiah, that he will bring them back 
from thence. 

PATIENCE, that calm and unruffled temper with 
which a good man bears the evils of life, from a con- 
viction that they are at leaſt permitted, if not ſent, by 
the belt of Beings, who makes all things work toge- 
ther for good to thoſe who love and fear him. 

The evils by which life is embittered may be redu- 
ced to theſe four: 1. Natural evils, or thoſe to which 
we are by nature ſubject as men, and as periſhable 
animals. Ihe greateſt of theſe are, the death of thoſe 
whom we love, and ot ourſelves. 2. Thoſe from which 
we might be exempted by a virtuous and prudent 
conduct, but which are the inſeparable couſequences 
of imprudence or vice, which we ſhall call puniſhmeits; 
as infamy proceeding from fraud, poverty from prodi- 
gaiity, debility and diſeaſe from intemperance. 3. Thoſe 

y which the fortitude of the good are exerciſed ; ſuch 
as the perſecutions raiſed againſt them by the wicked. 
To theſe may be added, 4. The oppoſition againſt 
which we mult perpetually ſtruggle, ariſing from the 
diverſity of tentiments, manners, and characters of the 
perſons among whom we live, 

Under all theſe evils patience is not only neceſſary 
but uſeful : it is neceſſary, becauſe the laws of nature 
have made it a duty, and to murmur againſt natural 
events is to affront providence ; it is uſeful, becauſe it 
renders our ſufferings lighter, ſhorter, and leſs dan- 
gerous. 

Is your reputation ſullied by invidious calumnies? 
rejoice that your chai acter cannot ſuffer but by falſe 
imputations. Vou are arraigned in a court of judi- 
eature; and are unjuſtly condemned: paſſion has in- 
fluenced both your proſecutor and your judge, and you 
cannot ſorbear repining that you ſuffer although in- 
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Patience. 
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— mould have ſuſfered being guilty ? Would the greatelt 
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But would it have been better that you 


misfortune that can befal a virtuous man be to you a 
conſolation ? The opulence of a villain, the elevared 
ſtation to which he is raiſed, and the honours that 
are paid to him, excite your jealouſy, and fill your 
boſom with repinings and regret- What! fay you, 
are riches, dignity, and power, . reſerved for ſuch 
wretches as this? Ceaſe theſe groundleſs murmurs. It 
the poſſeſſions you regret were real benefits, they would 
be taken from the wicked and transferred to you. 


What wenld you ſay of a ſucceſsful hero, who having 


delivered his country, {ſhould complain that his ſervices 
were ill requited, becauſe a few an, wel p30 were dif 
tributed to ſome children in his preſence, of which the 
had not offered him a ſhare? Ridiculous as this woul 
appear, your complaints are no better founded. Has 
the Lord of all no reward to confer on you but periſh- 
able riches and empty precarious honour ? | 

It is fancy, not the reaſon of things, that makes 
life ſo uneaſy to us. It is not the place nor the con- 


dition, but the mird a'one, that can make any body. 


happy or miſerable. 

He that values himſelf upon conſcience, not opinion, 
never heeds reproaches. When we ure evil ſpoken of, 
if we have not deſerved it, we are never the worſe; if 
we have, we ſhould mend. | 

Tiberins the Roman emperor, at the beginning 
his reign, acted in moſt things like a truly generous, 
good natured, and clement prince. All flanderous 
reports, libels, and lampoons upon him and his admi- 
niſtration, he bore with extraordinary patience ; ſaying, 
„That in a free ſtate the thoughts and tongues of 
every man ought co be free:“ and when the ſenate 
would have proceeded againſt ſome who had publiſhed 
libels againſt him, he would not conſent to it ; ſaying, 
« We have not time enough to attend to ſuch trifles ; 
if you once open a door to ſuch informations, you will 
be able to do nothing elſe; f r under that pretence 
every man will revenge himſelf upon his enemies by 
zecuting them to you.” Being informed that one had 
ſpoken detrattingly of him: If he ſpeaks ill of me, 
ſays he, „I will give him as good an account of my 
words and actions as I can; and if that is not ſaſh- 
cient, I will ſatisſy myſelf with having as bad an opi- 
nion of him as be has of me.” Thus far even Tibe- 
tius may be an example to others. 

Men will have the ſame veneration for a perſon that 
ſuſters adverfity without dejection, as for demoliſhed 
temples, the very ruias whereof are reverenced and 
adored. | 

A virtuous and well-diſpoſed perſon. is like to good 
metal; the more he is fired, the more he is refined ; 
the more he is oppoſed, the more he is approved: 
wrongs may well try him and tonch him, but cannot 
imprint in him any falſe (ſtamp. 

The man therefore whopoſſefſes this virtue ( patienoe), 
in this ample ſenſe of it, ſtands upon an eminence, and 
ſees human things below him: the tempeſt indeed may 
reach him; but he ſtands ſecure and collected againſt 
it upon the baſis of conſcious virtue, which the ſevereſt 
ſtorms can ſeldom ſhake, and never overthrow. 
Patience, however, is by no means incompatible 
with ſenſibility, which, with all its inconveniences, 
is to be cheriſhed by thoſe who underſtand and with to 
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others, diſpoſes us to exerciſe the amiable virtue of 
charity, which our religion iudifpenfably requires. 
It conſtitutes that enlarged benevolence which phi- 
loſophy inculcates, and which is indeed compre» 
hended in Chriſtian charity. It is the privilege 
and the ornament of man and the pain which it 
cauſes is abundantly recompenſed by that ſweet ſenſa- 
tion which ever accompanies the exerciſe of bene- 
ficence. TY 

To feel our own miſery with full force is not to be 
deprecated. A ſſſiction ſofteus and i 


in which the virtue: grow. And it is the remark of 
one who underſtood human nature, that the faculties 


of the mind, as well as the feelings of the heart, are 


meliorated by adverſity. | 


But in order to promote theſe ends, our ſufferings 


muſt not be permitted to overwhelm us. We muſt 
oppoſe them with the arms of reaſon and religion ; and- 
to expreſs the idea in the language of the philoſopher, 
as well as the poet, of Nature, every one, while he is 

to feel his misfortunes like a. man, ſhould 
refolve alſo to bear them like a man. ; 


; Reſign'd in ev'ry ſtate, 


Wich patience bear, with prudence puſh, your fate; 


By ſuffering well our fortune we ſubdue, 
Fly when ſhe frowns, and when ſhe calls purſue. 


PATIGUMO (a corruption of the words baus 


gvimauor ) ; the name of a Cort of paſte or cakes much 


uſed on the continent as an agreeable and afeful 


wes the heart. 
Tears, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of figure, fertilize the ſail 


Patience - 
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remedy for catarrhal defluxions, and ſappoſed by 


Dr Percival to conſiſt of gum-arabie combined with 
{ugar and the whites of N. (See the article Hon eta, 
p. 715, col. 1.) But we have been informed that the 
powdered ſubſtance of the marſhmallow is the chigf 
ingredient of the compoſition. _ 

ATIN (Guy), profeſſor of phyſic in the royal col- 
lege of Paris, was born in 1602. He made his way 
into che world merely by the force of his genius, being 
at firſt correQor of a printing-houſe. He was a man 
of great wit and erudition : he ſpoke with the gravity 
of a Stoic, but his expreſſions were very atiricat. He 
hated bigotry, ſuperſtition, and knavery ; hai an up- 
right ſoul, and a well-difpoſed heart. He was a moſt 
tender father, courteous to every body, and polite in 
the higheſt degree. He died in 1672, and did not 
owe his reputation to any writings publiſhed in bis life- 
time upon phyſic ; but his letters which appeared after 
his death have rendered his name very famous. He 
left a ſon mentioned in the enſuing article. 

PaTix (Charles), who made a figure in the 
world, and excelled m the knowledge of medak. He 
was born in Paris in 1633; and made ſo ſurpriſing a 
progreſs, that he maintained theſes in Greek and La- 
tin, on all parts of philoſophy, in 1647. He ftudied 
the law in compliance to an tncle, and was admitted 
an advocate in the parliament of Paris; but could not 
lay afide that of phyſic, for which he always had an 
inclination. He therefore quitted the law, and devoted 
himſelf to phyfic ; in which, after taking the doctor's 

ee, he applied himſelf to practice with great fuc- 

s. He afterwards travelled into Germany, Holland, 
England, Switzerland, and Italy. In 1676 be was 

appointed 
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_Fitkul. appointed profeſſor of phyſic in Padua; and three 


8 * after was created a knight of St Mark. He died 


.- » 


that city in 1694. His works are many, and well 
known to the learned world. His wife too, and his 
daughters, were authoreſſes. 


PATKUL (John Reinhold), was born of a noble 


family in Livonia, a northern province belonging to 
the crown of Sweden. The Livonians having been 
ſtript of their privileges, and great part of their eſtates, 
by Charles XI. Patkul was deputed to make their 
complaint; which he did with ſuch eloquence and 


courage, that the king, laying his hand upon his 


ſhoulder, ſaid, * You have ſpoken for your country as 
a brave man ſhould, and I eſteem you for it.” 
Charles, however, who added the baſeneſs of hypo- 


cxiſy to the ferocity of a tyrant, was determined to 
puniſh the zeal and honeſty which he thought fit to 


commend ;' and a few days afterwards cauſed Patkul 
to be declared guilty of high treaſon, and condemned 
to die. Patkul, however, found means to eſcape into 
Poland, where he continued till Charles was dead. He 
hoped that his ſentence would have been then reverſed, 
as it bad been declared unjuſt even by the tyrant that 
procured it: but being diſappointed in this expecta- 
tion, he applied to Auguſtus king of Poland, and ſo- 
licited him to attempt the conqueſt of Livonia from 
the Swedes ; which, he ſaid, might be eaſily effected, 
as the people were ready to ſhake off their yoke, and 
the king 5 Sweden was a child incapable of compel- 
ling their ſubjection. | 

| A wales poſſeſſed himſelf of Livonia in conſequence 
of this propoſal ; and afterwards, when Charles XII. 
entered the province to recover it, Patkul commanded 
in the Saxon army againſt him. Charles was victori - 
ous; and Patkul, ſome time afterwards, being diſguſt- 
ed at the haughty behaviour of General Fleming, Au- 
guſtus's favourite, entered into the ſervice of the Czar, 
with whom Auguſtus was in ſtrict alliance, and a little 
before Charles compelled Auguſtus to. abdicate the 
throne of Poland, and his ſubjects to ele Staniſlaus 
in his Read. The Czar ſent Patkul, with the title of 
his ambaſſador, into Saxony, to prevail with Auguſtus 
to meet him at Grodno, that they might confer on the 
ſtate of their affairs. This conference took place; and 
immediately afterwards the Czar went from Grodno 
to quell a rebellion in Aſtracan. As ſoon as the Czar 
was gone, Auguſtus, to the ſurprize of all Europe, or- 
dered Patkul, who was then at Dreſden, to be ſeized 
as a ſtate criminal. By this injurious and unprece- 
dented action, Auguſtus at once violated the law of 
nations, and ED his own intereſt; for Patkul 
was not only an ambaſſador, but an ambaſſador from 
the only power that could afford him protection. The 
cauſe, however, was this : Patkul had diſcovered that 
Auguſtus's miniſters were to propoſe a peace to Charles 
upon any terms; and had therefore formed a deſign to 
be beforehand with them, and procure a ſeparate peace 
between Charles and his new maſter the Czar. The 


_ deſign of Patkul was diſcovered ; and, to prevent its 


ſucceis, Auguſtus ventured to ſeize his perſon, afſuring 
the Czar that he was a traitor, and had betrayed them 
both. 

Vor. XIV. 
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Auguſtus was ſoon after reduced to beg a piece of Petkul. 
anted it upon cer — 


Charles at any rate; and Charles 
tain conditions, one of which was, that he ſhould de- 
liver up Patkul. This condition reduced Auguſtus to 


a very diſtreſsful dilemma: the Czar, at this very time, 


reclaimed Patkul as his ambaſſador; and Charles de- 
manded, with threats, that he ſhould be put into his 
hands. Auguſtus therefore contrived an expedient by 
which he hoped to fatisfy both: he ſent ſome guards 
to deliver Patkul, who was priſoner in the caſtle of 
Konigſtein, to the Swediſh troops ; hut by ſecret or- 
ders, privately diſpatched, he commanded the governor 
to let him eſcape. 'The governor, though he received 
this order in time, yet diſappointed its intention by his 
villainy and his avarice. He knew Patkul to be very 
rich ; and having it now in his power to ſuffer him to 
eſcape with impunity, he demanded of Patkul a large 
ſum for the favour: Patkul refuſed to buy that liberty 
which he made no doubt would be gratuitouſly re- 
ſtored, in conſequence of the Czar's requiſition and re- 
monſtrance; and, in the mean time, the Swediſh guards 
arrived with the order for his being delivered up to 
them. By this party he was firit carried to Charles's 
head quarters at Albanſtradt, where he continued 
three months, bound to a ſtake with a heavy chain cf 
iron. He was then conducted to Caſimir, where 
Charles ordered him to be tried; and he was by his 
judges found guilty. His ſentence depended upon the 
king; and after having been kept a priſoner ſome 
months, under a guard of Mayerteldt's regiment, un- 
certain of his fate, he was, on the 8th of September 
1707, towards the evening, delivered into the cuſtody 
of a regiment of dragoons, commanded by Colonel 
Nicholas Hielm. On the next day, the 29th, the co- 
lonel took the chaplain of his regiment aſide, and tell- 
ing him that Patkul was to die the next day, ordered 
him to acquaint him with his fate, and prepare him for 
it. About this very time he was to have been married 
to a Saxon lady of great quality, virtue, and beauty; a 
circumſtance which renders his caſe ſtill more affecting. 
What followed in conſequence of the colonel's order 
to the miniſter (4) will be related in his own words. 
« Immediately after evening ſervice I went to his 
priſon, where I found him lying on his bed. The firſt 
compliments over, I entered upon the melancholy duty 
of my profeſſion, and turning to the officer who had 
him in charge, told him the colonePs orders were, 
that I ſhould be alone with his priſoner. The officer 
having withdrawn, Patkul graſping both my hands 
in his, he cried out with molt affecting anxiety and di- 
ſtreſs, My dear paſtor! what are you to declare ? 
what am I to hear? I bring you, replied I, the fame 
tidings that the prophet brought to king Hezekiah, 
Set thine houſe in order, for thou muſt die. To morrow by 
this time tbou ſhalt be no longer in the number of the 
living! At this terrible warning he bowed him- 
ſelf upon his bed, and burſt into tears. I attempted 
to comfort him, by ſaying that he muſt, without all 
doubt, have often meditated on this ſubject: Yes, 
cried he, I know, alas! too well, that we muſt all 
die ; but the death prepared for me will be cruel and 
inſupportable. I aſſured 5 that the manner 5 1 
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(4) The name of this clergyman was Loreus Hagar. 
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prepared for it, I was ſure his 
would be received into the number of happy ſpirits. 
Here he roſe up, and folding his hands together, 
Merciful Jeſus! let me then die the death of the 
righteous ! A little after, with his face inclined to the 
wall, where Rood his bed, he broke out into this ſo- 
liloquy: Auguſtus! O Auguſtus, what mult be thy 
lot one day | Muſt thou not anſwer for all the ctimes 
thou haſt committed? He then obſerved that he was 
driven out from his country, by a ſentence againſt his 
life, pronounced for doing what the king himſelf en- 
couraged him to do, ſaying to him one day in terms 
of much kindneſs, © Patkul, maintain the rights of 
your country like a man of honour, and with all the 
ſpirit you are capable of.” That flying into an ene- 
my's country was alſo unavoidable, as the country of 
an ally would not have afforded him protection; but 
that he was in Saxony a wretched exile, not a coun- 
ſellor or adviſer ; that before his arrival every _ 
was already planned, the alliance with Muſcovy ſigned, 
and the meaſures with Denmark agreed upon. My 
inclinations (ſaid he, after a pauſe) were always to ſerve 
Sweden, though the contrary opinion has prevailed. 
The eleQor of Brandenburg owed his title of #ing of 
Pruſſia to the ſervices I did him; and when, in re- 
compence, he would have given me a conſiderable ſum 
of money, I thanked him, and rejeted the offer ; 
adding, that the reward I moſt wiſhed for was to re- 
| or the king of Sweden's favour by his interceſſion. 
is he promiſed, and tried every poſſible method to 
ſucceed, but without ſucceſs. After this I laboured 
ſo much for the intereſt of the late emperor in his 
Spaniſh affairs, that I brought about what ſcarce any 
other man could have effected. The emperor as an 
acknowledgment gave me an aflignment for 50, 0 
crowns, which I humbly laid at his feet, and only im- 
plored his imperial majeſty's recommendation of me to 
my king's favour : this requeſt he immediately grant- 
ed, and gave his orders accordingly, but in vain. Yet, 
not to loſe any opportunity, I went to Moſcow while 
the Swediſh ambaſſadors were at that court ; but even 
the mediation of the Czar had no effect. After that 
I diſtributed among the Swediſh priſoners at Moſcow 
at leaſt 100,000 crowns, to. ſhow the ardent defire I 
had, by all ways, to regain the favour of their ſove- 
reign. Would to heaven I had been equally in earneſt 
to obtain the grace of God. At theſe words another 
ſhower of tears fell from his eyes, and he remained 
for ſome moments ſilent, and overwhelmed with grief. 
I uſed my beſt endeavours to comfort him with the 
aſſurance that this grace would not be denied him, 
provided he ſpent the few hours ſtill left in earneſtly 
imploring it; for the door of heaven's mercy was never 
ſhut, though that of men might be cruelly ſo. This 
(replied he), this is my conſolation; for thou art God 
and not man to be angry for ever.” He then inveighed 
bitterly againt Auguſtus, and reproached himſelf for 
having any connection with a wretch who was wholly 
deſtitute of all faith and honour, an atheiſt, without 
piety, and without virtue. While he was at War- 
ſaw (ſaid he), and heard the king was advancing to at- 
tack him, he found himſelf extremely diſtreſſed. He 
was abſolutely without money, and therefore obliged 
to diſmiſs ſome of his troops. He had recourſe to my 
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aſſiſtance, and intreated me, for the loye of God, to bor. Pau. 
row whatever ſum I could. I 3 him 400% ũ :! 


crowns ; ..50,000 of which, the very next day, he 
ſquandered on trinkets and jewels, which he gave in 
preſents to ſome of his women. I told him plainly my 
thoughts of the matter; and by my importunity pre- 
vailed, that the Jews ſhould take back their toys, and 
return the money they had been paid for them. The 
ladies were enraged; and he ſwore that I ſhould one 
time or other ſuffer for what. I had done: there in- 
deed he kept his word, would to God he had always 
done ſo with thoſe he employed?!” I now left him for 
a ſhort time, and at ſeven in the evening I returned; 
and the officer being retired, he accoſted me with a 
ſmiling air, and an appearance of much tranquility, 
Welcome, dear fir, the weight that lay heavy on my 
heart is removed, and I already feel a ſenſible change 
wrought in my mind. I am ready to die: death is 
more eligible than the ſolitude of a long impriſonment. 
Would to heaven only that the kind of it were leſs 
cruel. Can you, my dear fir, inform. me in what man- 
net I am to ſuffer ? I anſwered, that it had not been 
cotnmunicated to me; but that I imagined it would 
paſs over without noiſe, as only the colonel and my- 
{elf had notice of it. That (replied he) I eſteem as 
a favour; but have you ſeen the ſentence? or muſt I 
die, without being either heard or condemned ? My 
apprehgnſions are of bang put to intolerable tortures.? 
I comforted him in the kindeſt manner I could ; but 
he was his own beſt comforter from the Word of God, 
with which he was particularly acquainted ; quoting, 
among many other paſſages, the following in Gre 
We muſt enter into the kingdom of heaven through many tri- 
bulations, He then called for pen and ink, and in- 
treated me to write down what he ſhould dictate. 1 
did ſo, as follows: 

* Teſtamentum, or my laſt will as to the diſpefuion of 
my effets after my death —I. His majeſty King Au- 
guſtus, having firſt examined his conſcience thoroughly, 
will be ſo "at as to pay back to my relations the ſum 
he owes me; Which, being liquidated, will amount to 
50, 00 crowns ; and as my relations are here in the 


ſetvice of Sweden, that monarch will probably obtain 


it for them,” | 

« At this he ſaid, let us ſtop here a little; I will 
quickly return to finiſh this will; but now let us ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to God by prayer. Prayers being end- 
ed, Now (cried be) I find myſelf yet better, yet in 
a quieter frame of mind: Oh! were my death leſs 
dreadful, with what pleaſure would I expiate my guilt 
by embracing it Ves (cried he, after a pauſe), I 
have friends in different places, who will weep over 
my deplorable fate. What will the mother of the king 
of Pruſſia ſay ? What will be the grief of the Counteſs 
Levolde who attends on her ? But what thoughts muſt 
ariſe in the boſom of her to whom my faith is plighted ? 
Unhappy woman! the news of my death will be fatal 
to her peace of mind. My dear paſtor, may I ven- 
ture to beg one favour of you? I afſured him he 
might command every ſervice in my power. Have 
the goodneſs then (ſaid he, preſſing my hand), the 
moment I am no more, to ee ! how will you 
ſet about it! a letter to Madam Einſeidelern, the lady 
I am promiſed to—Let her know that I die her's; 
inform her fully of my unhappy fate! Send her my 
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laſt and eternal farewell! My death is in truth dif- join with me in prayer for this unhappy man. Ves Pathu!, 
{cried he), aſſiſt me all of you with your ſupplications Patmos, 
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heaven's and your afliſtance, render it holy and 


PIs" br han but my manner of meeting it will, I hope, 


fed. This news will be her only conſolation. Add 
farther, dear Sir, that 1 thanked her with my lateſt 
breath for the ſigcere affection ſhe bore me: May ſhe 
live long and happy: This is my dying with.”—l1 gave 
him my hand in promiſe that I would faithfully per- 
form all he defired. 

« Afterwards he took up a book: This (aid he 
is of my own writing. Keep it in remembrance © 
me, and as a proof of my true regard for religion. I 
could wiſh it might have the good fortune to be pre- 


ſented to the king, that he may be convinced with 


what little foundation I have been accuſed of atheiſm.? 
Taking it from bis hand, I aſſured him that my colonel 
would not fail to preſent it as ſoonas opportunity offered. 

The reſt of his time was employed in prayer, which 
he went through with a very fervent devotion. On the 
zoth of September I was again with him at four in 
the morning. The mement he heard me he aroſe, 
and rendering thanks to God, aſſured me he had not 
ſlept fo ſoundly for a long time. We went to prayers; 
and in truth his piety and devout frame of mind were 
worthy of admiration. About fix he ſaid he would 
begin his eonfeſſion, before the din and clamour of the 
people without could rife to diſturb his thoughts. He 
then kneeled down, and went yo his confeſſion 
in a manner trvly edifying. The ſun beginning to ap- 
pear above the horizon, he looked out of the window, 
ſaying, Salve feſta dies! This is my wedding-day. I 
looked, alas! for another, but this is the happier ; for 
to-day ſhall my foul be introduced by her heavenly 
bri into the aſſembly of the blefſed!* He then 
aſked me, whether I yet knew in what way he was 
to die? I anſwered, that I did not. He conjured me, 
by the ſacred name of Jeſus, not to forſake him; for 
that he ſhould find in my company ſeme conſolation 
even in the midſt of tortures. Caſting his eyes on the 
paper that lay on the table, This will (faid he) can 
never be finiſhed.” I aſked him, whether he would 
put his namè to what was already written? © No, (re- 
plied he, with a deep ſigh), I will write that hated 
name no more. My relations will find their account 
in another place; falute them from me.“ He then ad- 
dreſſed himſelf again to God in prayer, and continued 
his devotions till the lieutenant entered to conduct him 
to the coach. He wrapped himſelf up in his cloak, 


and went forward a great pace, 8 by 100 horſe- 


men. . Being arrived at the place of execution, we 
found it ſurrounded by 3oo foot ſoldiers; but at the 
fight of the ſtakes and wheels, his horror is not to be 
deſcribed. Claſping me in his arms, Beg of God (he 
exclaimed) that my ſoul may not be thrown into de- 
ſpair amidſt theie tortures! I comforted, I adjured 
him, to fix his thoughts on the death of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who for our ſins was nailed to a croſs. 

Being now on the ſpot where he was to ſuffer, 
he bid the executioner to do his duty well, and put 
into his hands ſome money which he got ready for 
that purpoſe. He then ſtretched himfalf out upon 
the wheel; and while they were ſtripping him naked, 
he begged me to pray that God would have mercy 
on him, and bear up his ſoul in agony. 1 did fo; and 


4zrning to all the ſpectators, ſaid to them, Brethren, 


to heaven.* Here the executioner gave him the firſt 
firoke. His cries were terrible: O Jefus! Jeſus ! 
have merey upon me.“ This cruel ſcene was much 
lengthened out, and of the utmoſt horror; for as the 
headſman had no ſkill in his buſineſs, the unhappy 
victim received upwards of 15 ſeveral blows, with each 
of which were intermixed the moſt piteous groans and 
invocations of the name of God. At length, after two 
ſtrokes given on the breaſt, his ſtrength and voice fail- 
ed him. In a faltering dying tone, he was juſt heard 
to ſay, Cut off my head!” and the executioner (til! 
lingering, he himfelf placed his head on the ſcaffold : 
After four ſtrokes with an hatchet, the head was ſe⸗ 
parated from the body, and the hody quartered. Such 
was the end of the renowned Patkul !” 

Charles XII. has been very generally and feverely 
cenfured for not pardoning him, and we are not in- 
elined to vindicate the ſovereign. Yet it mult be re- 
membered, that Patkul was guilty of a much greater 
crime than that which drew upon him the diſpleaſure 
of Charles XI. He incited foreign powers to attack his 
country when under the government ei a boy, hoping, 
as he ſaid himſelf, that it would in ſuch circumſtances 
become an eaſy conqueſt. He was therefore a rebel 
of the worſt kind ; and where is the abſolute monarch 
that is ready to pardon ſuch unnatural rebellion ? Let 
it be remembered, too, that Charles, among whoſe 
faults no other inſtance of cruelty has been numbered, 
certainly thought that, in ordering the execution of 
Patkul, he was diſcharging his duty. That monarch, 
it is known, believed in the poſſibility of diſcovering 
the philoſopher's tone. Patkul, when under ſentence 
of death, contrived te impoſe ſo far upon the ſenate at 
Stockholm, as to perſuade them that he had, in theic 
preſence, converted into gold a quantity of baſer me- 
tal. An account of this experiment was tranſmitted 
to the king, accompanied with a petition to his ma- 
eſty for the life of ſo valuable a ſubje&; but Charles, 
blending magnanimity with his ſeverity, replied with 
indignation, that he would not grant to intereſt what 
he had refuſed to the calls of humanity and the intrea- 
ties of friendſhip. 

. PATMOS (anc. geog.), one of the Sporades (Dio- 
nyſius); 30 miles in compaſs (Pliny) ; concerning which 
we read very little in anthors. It was rendered tamous 
by the exile of St John and the Revelation ſhowed him 
there. The greateſt part of interpreters think that 
St John wrote them in the ſame place during the two 
years of his exile ; but others think that he did not 
commit them to writing till after his return to Ephe- 
ſas. The ifland of Patmos is between the iſland of Ica- 
ria and the promontory of Miletus. Nothing has done 
it more honour than to have been the place of the ba- 
niſhment of St John. It is now called Patins, or Pac- 
tino, or Patmol, or Palmoſa. Its circuit is five and 
twenty or thirty miles. It has a city called Pa- 
mos, with a harbour, and ſeme monaſteries of Greek 
monks. It is at preſent in the hands of the P'urks. 
It is conſiderable for its harbours ; but the inhabitants 
derive little benefit from them, becaufe the corſairs 
have obliged them to quit the town and retire to a hill 
on which St John's convent ſtands. This convent is a 
citadel couſiſting of ſeveral irregular towers, and is a 
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whole iſland is very barren, and without wood; 


— however, it abounds with partridges, rabbits, quails, 


turtles, pigeons, and ſnipes. All their corn does 
not amount to 1000 barrels in a year. In the 
whole iſland there are ſcarce 300 men: but there 
are above 20 women to one man, who expect that 
all ſtrangers who land in the iſland ſhould carry 
ſome of them away. To the memory of St John is an 
hermitage on the ſide of a mountain, where there is a 
chapel not above eight paces long and five broad. 
Over head they ſhow a chink in the rock, through 
which they pretend that the Holy Ghoſt dictated to 
St John. E. Long. 26. 84. N. Lat. 39. 44 
PATNA, a town of Aſia, in the dominions of the 
Great Mogul, to the north of the kingdom of Ben 
where the Engliſh have factories for ſaltpetre, borax, 
and raw ſilk. It is the capital of the province of Ba- 
har, a dependency of Bengal, in the empire of Indo- 
tan, ſituated in a pleaſant country, 400 miles eaſt of 
Agra. It extends ſeven miles in length on the banks 
of the Ganges, and is about half a mile in breadth. — 
Mr Rennel gives ſtrong reaſons for ſuppoſing it to be 
the ancient PaLi:oTHRA. The town is large and 
populous, but the houſes are built at a diſtance from 
each other. E. Long. 85. 40. N. Lat. 45. 25. 
PATOMACK, a large river in Virginia, which 
divides that ſtate from Maryland, riſes in the moun- 


| tains within a ſmall diſtance of the weſtern waters, and 


receives in its courſe ſeveral conſiderable rivers, and 
empties itſelf into Cheſapeak Bay. It is 73 miles wide 
at the mouth, 44 at Nomony Bay, 13 at Hallooing 
Point, 14 at Alexandria: its ſoundings are 7 fathoms at 
the mouth, 5 at George's Iſland, 41 at lower Mat- 
chodic, 3 from Swan's point to Alexandria, and 
thence 10 feet water to the falls. The diſtance from 
the Capes of Virginia to the termination of the tide 
water in this river is above 300 miles and it is navi- 
$00 for ſhips of large burden nearly that diſtance ; 
rom thence its navigation was obſtructed by ſeveral 
falls; but the ſpirited exertions of the company incor- 
porated for opening and improving the navigation of 


this noble river, have ſurmounted many of the difficul- 


ties which obſtructed its navigation, their operations {till 
continue, intending to open the it "ao to within a 
ſhort portage of the Monagahela, e city of Waſh- 
ington, intended for the future reſidence of Congreſs, is 
now building on its banks nearly 300 miles from the 
ſea. Alexandria and George Town in its vicinity, 
are places of conſiderable and increafing trade, and 
about nine miles below is fituated Mount Vernon, the 
beautiful ſeat of General Waſhington, Many elegant 
ſeats, and delightful ſituations are on both ſides of the 
river; and it is likely ſoon to become a channel of very 
GY trade, the land on both ſides rapidly increaſing 
in value. 


PATONCE, in heraldry, is a croſs, flory at the 


ends; from which it differs only in this, that the ends, 
inſtead of turning down like a fleur-de-lis, are extend- 
ed ſomewhat in the pattee form. See FLory. | 
PAT RE, a city of Achaia. This place was viſit 

ed by Dr Chandler, who gives the following account 
of it. © It has been often attacked by enemies, taken, 
and pillaged. It is a conſiderable town, at a diſtance 
from the ſea, ſituated on the fide of a hill, which bas 
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Patua ſubſtantial building ſeated on a very-ſteep rock. The 


PAT 
its ſummit crowned with a ruinous caſtle. This made 


a brave defence in 1447 againſt Sultan Morat, and 


held out until the peace was concluded, which firſt 
rendered the Morea tributary to the Turks. A dry 
flat before it was once the port, which has been cho- 
ked with mud. It has now, as in the time of Strabo, 
only an indifferent road for veſſels. 
cholas Paul, Eſqz the Engliſh conſul, ſtood on a part of 
e of the _ or the odẽum. By a 

tain was a fragment of a Latin inſcription. We 
ſaw alſo a large marble buſt much defaced; and the 
French conſul ſhowed us a collection of medals, We 
found nothing remarkable in the citadel. It is a place 
of ſome trade, and is inhabited by Jews as well as by 
Turks and Greeks. The latter have ſeveral churches. 


gal. One is dedicated to St Andrew the apoſtle, who ſuf. 


fered martyrdom there, and is of great ſanity It 
had been recently repaired. The ſite by the ſea is 


ſuppoſed that of the temple of Ceres. By it is a foun- 


tain. The air is bad, and the country round about 
over. run, with the low ſhrub called glycyrrhiza or li- 
quorice.“ | 

Of its ancient ſtate, the ſame author ſpeaks thus : 
« Patre aſſiſted the Ztolians when invaded by the 
Gauls under Brennus; but afterwards was unfortu- 


- 


nate, reduced to extreme poverty, and almoſt aban- 


doned. Auguſtus Cæſar reunited the ſcattered citi- 
zens, and made it a Roman colony, ſettling a portion 
of the troops which obtained the victory of Actium, 
with other inhabitants from the adjacent places. Pa- 
trz reflouriſhed and enjoyed dominion over Naupactus, 
CEanthea, and ſeveral cities of Achaia. In the time 
of Pauſanias, Patræ was adorned with temples and por- 
ticoes, a theatre, and an odẽum which was ſuperior to 
any in Greece but that of Atticus Herodes at Athens. 
In the lower part of the city was a temple of Bacchus 
Aſymmetes, in which was an image preſerved in a 
cheſt, and conveyed, it was ſaid, from Troy by Eury- 
pylus; who, on opening it, became diſordered in his 
ſenſes. "By the port were temples; and by the ſea, 
one of Ceres, with a pleaſant grove and a prophetic 
fountain of unerring veracity in determining the event 
of any illneſs.” | 

PATRANA, or PasTrAna, a town of New Ca- 
ſtile in Spain, with the title of a duchy. It is ſeated 
between the rivers Tajo and Tajuna, in W. Long. 
2. 45. N. Lat. 40. 26. 

PATRAS, an ancient and flouriſhing town of Eu- 
ropean Turkey, in the Morea, capitahof a duchy, with 
a Greek archbiſhop's ſee. It is pretty large and po- 
pulous ; and the Jews, who are one-third part of the 
inhabitants, have four ſynagogues. There are ſeveral 
handſome moſques and Greek churches. The Jews 
carry on a great trade in filk, leather, honey, wax, 
and cheeſe. There are cyprus trees of a prodigious 
height, and excellent pomegranates, citrons, and oran- 

es, It has been ſeveral times taken and retaken, and 
is now in the hands of the Turks, It is ſeated in 
E. Long. 21. 45. N. Lat. 38. 17. | 

PATRICA, a town of Italy in the territory of the 
church, and in the Campagna. of Rome, towards the 
ſea-coalt, and eight miles eaſt of Oſtia. About a 
mile from this place is a hill called Monte de Livano, 
which ſome have thought to be the ancient Lavinium 
founded by Eneas. L 
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-PATRES conscrxier. See Conscaiert and Se- 


NATOR. Ei 

PATRIARCH, PaTziancia, one of thoſe firſt 
fathers who lived towards the beginning of the world, 
and who became famous by their long lines of deſcend- 
ants. Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and his twelve 


- ſons, are the patriarchs of the Old Teſtament ; Seth, 


Enoch, &c. were antediluvian patriarchs. 

The authority of patriarchal government exiſted in 
the fathers of families, and their firt-born after them, 
exerciſing all kinds of eccleſiaſtical and civil authority 
in their reſpective houſeholds ; and to this govern- 
ment, which laſted till the time of the Iſraelites dwell- 
ing in Egypt, ſome have aſcribed an abſolute and de- 
ſpotic power, extending even to the puniſhment by 
death. In proof of this, is produced the curſe pro- 
nounced by Noah upon Canaan (Gen. ix. 25.) ; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that in this affair Noah ſeems to have 
acted rather as a prophet than a patriarch. Another in- 
ſtance of ſuppoſed deſpotic power is Abraham's turning 
Hagar and Iſhmael out of his family (Gen. xii. 9, &c. ); 
but this can hardly be thought to furniſh evidence 
of any ſingular authority veſted in the patriarchs, as 
ſuch, and peculiar to thoſe ages. The third inſtance 
brought forward to the ſame purpoſe is that of Jacob's 
denouncing a curſe upon Simeon and Levi (Gen. xlix, 
7.), which is maintained by others to be an inſtance of 
prophetic inſpiration more than of patriarchal power. 
The fourth inſtance is that of Judah with rega d to 
Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 24.); with regard to which it is 
remarked, that Jacob, the father of Judah, was ſtill 
living ; that Tamar was not one of his own family ; 
and that ſhe had been guilty of adultery, the puniſh- 
ment of which was death by burning ; and that Judah 
on this occaſion might ſpeak only as a proſecutor. 

On the whole, however, it is difficult to ſay, which 
of theſe opinions are moſt agreeable to truth. Men 
who believe the origin of civil government, and the 
obligation to obedience, to ariſe from a ſuppoſed ori- 

9 either real or implied, will be naturally 

ed to weaken the authority of the patriarchs: and 
thoſe again who eſteem government to be a divine in- 
ſtitution, will be as apt to raiſe that authority to the 
higheſt pitch that either reaſon or ſeripture will per- 
mit them. It cannot be denied, that authority exiſted 
in fathers, and deſcended to their firſt · born, in the firſt 
ages of the world; and it is neither unnatural nor im- 
probable to imagine, that the idea of hereditary power 
and hereditary honours was firſt taken from this cir- 
cumſtance. But whether authority has deſcended 
through father and ſon in this way to our times, is a 
circumſtance that cannot in one inſtance be aſſerted, 
and can be denied in a thouſand, The real ſource of 
the dignity and of the authority of modern times 
ſeems to have been, {kill in the art of war, and ſucceſs 
in the conduct of conqueſts. : 

ewiſh PATRIARCH, a dignity, reſpecting the origin 

of Favs op nk are a a opinions. The * 
authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory think, that the firſt 
appearance and inſtitution of thoſe patriarchs happened 
under Nerva the ſucceſſor of Domitian. It ſeems pro- 
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bable that the patriarchs were of the Aaronic or Le- Patriarch, 
vitical race ; the tribe of Judah being at that time too 


PAT 


much depreſſed, and too obnoxious to the Romans to 
be able to aſſume any external power. But of what- 
ever tribe they were, their authority came to be very 
conſiderable. Their principal bufineſs was to inſtrut 
the people ; and for this purpoſe they inſtituted ſchools 
in ſeveral cities. And having gained great reputation 
for their extraordinary learning, zeal, and piety, they 
might, in time, not only bring a great concourſe of other 
Jews from other parts, as from Egypt and other weſtern 
provinces of their diſperſion, but likewiſe prove the 
means of their patriarchal authority's being acknow- 
ledged there. From them they ventured at length 
to levy a kind of tribute, in order to defray the charges 
of their dignity, and of the officers (4) under them, 
whoſe buſineſs it was to carry their orders and deciſions 
through the other provinces of their diſperſion, and to 
ſee them punctually executed by all, that ſome ſhadow 
of union at leaſt might be kept up among the weſtern 
Jews. They likewiſe nominated the doctors who were to 
preſide over their ſchools and academies ; and theſe were 
in proceſs of time ſtyled chief5 and princes, in order to 
raiſe the credit of that dignity, or to imply the great 
regard which their diſciples were to pay to them. Theſe 
chiefs became at length rivals of the patriarchs ; and 
ſome of them poſſeſſed both dignities at once; an uſur- 
pation which cauſed not only great confuſion amongſt 
them, but oftentimes very violent and bloody a 44 
However, as the Jewiſh Rabbies have trumped up a 
much older era for this patriarchal dignity, and have 
given us a ſucceſſion of them down to the fifth cen- 
tury, in which it was aboliſhed, it will not be amiſs to 
give our readers the ſubſtance of what they have writ- 
ten of the riſe and progreſs of this order of men ; and at 
the ſame time to ſhow them the abſurdity and falſehood 
of that pretended ſucceſſion to this imaginary dignity. 
According to them, the firſt patriarch was Hillel, 
ſurnamed the Babylonian, becauſe he was ſent for from 
thence to Jeruſalem about 100 years before the ruin 
of their capital, or 30 years before the birth of Chriſt, 
to decide a diſpute about the keeping of Eaſter, which 
on that year fell out on the Sabbath-day ; and it was 
on account of his wiſe deciſion that he was raiſed to 
that dignity, which continued in his family till the 
ſaid fifth century. He was likewiſe looked upon as a 
ſecond Moſes, becauſe he lived like him 40 years in ob- 
ſcurity, 40 more in great reputation for learning and 
ſanity, and 40 more in poſſeſſion of this patriarchal 
dignity. They make him little inferior to that law- 
giver in other of his excellencies, as well as in the great 
authority he gained over the whole Jewiſh nation. The 
wonder will be, how Herod the Great, who was ſo 
jealous of his own power, could ſuffer a ſtranger to be 
raiſed to ſuch a height of it, bare y for having decided 
a diſpute which muſt in all likelihood have been ad- 

judged by others long betore that time. 
eee Hillel was ſucceeded by his ſon Simeon, 
whom many Chriſtians pretend to have been the vene - 
rable old perſon of that name, who received the di- 
vine infant in his arms. The Jews give him but a 
| very 
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(4) Theſe were called Apęſtoli or Legati. 
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obſcure patriarchate ; though the authors above 
* make him, moreover, — of the ſanhedrim: 
and Epiphanius ſays, that the prieſtly tribe hated him 
ſo much ſor giving fo ample a teſtimony to the divine 
child, that they denied him common burial. . But it 
is hardly credible that St Luke ſhould have fo care- 
leſsly paſſed over his two-fold dignity, if he had been 
really poſſeſſed of them, and have given him no higher 
title than that of a juſt and devout man. 
He was ſucceeded by Jachanan, not in right of de- 
ſcent, but of his extraordinary merit, which the Rab- 
bies, according to cuſtom, have raiſed to ſo ſurpriſing 
a height, that, according to them, if the whole heavens 
were paper, all the trees in the world pens, and all the 
men writers, they would not ſuffice to pen down all 


his leſſons. He enjoyed his dignity but two years, 


according to ſome, or five according to others: and 
was the perſon who, obſerving the gates of the temple 
to open of their own accord, cried out, O temple, 
temple l why art thou thus moved! We know that 
thou art to be deſtroyed, ſeeing Zechariah hath fore- 
told it, ſaying, * Open thy gates, O Lebanus, and let 
the flames conſume thy cedars.” Upon this he is fur- 
ther reported to have complimented Veſpaſian, or ra- 
ther, as ſome have corrected the ſtory, Titus, with the 
title of ling, aſſuring him that it was a royal perſon 
who was to deſtroy that edifice ; on which account 
they pretend that general gave him leave to remove 
the ſanhedrim to Japhne. 

The Jewiſh writers add, that he likewiſe erected an 
academy there, which ſubſiſted till the death of Aki- 
ba; and was likewiſe the ſeat of the patriarch ; and 
conſiſted of 300 ſchools, or claſſes of ſcholars. Ano- 
ther he erected at Lydda, not far from Japhne, and 
where the Chriſtians have buried their famed St 
George. He lived 120 years, and being aſked, what 
he had done to prolong his life? he gave this wiſe an- 
ſwer ; I never made water nearer a houſe of prayer than 
four cubits : I never diſguiſed my name: 1 have taken 
care to celebrate all feitivals: and my mother hath 
even fold my head ornaments to buy wine enough to 
make me merry on ſuch days; and left me at her 
death 300 hogſheads of it, to ſanctify the Sabbath.— 
The doctors that flouriſhed in his time were no leſs 
conſiderable, both for their number and character; 
particularly the famed Rabbi Chanina, of whom the 
Bath Col was heard to fay, that the world was pre- 
ſerved for the ſake of him; and R. Nicodemus, whom 
they pretend to have ſtopped the courſe of the ſun, like 
another Joſhua. | 

He was ſucceeded by Gamaliel, a man, according 
to them, of unſufferable pride; and yet of ſo univer- 
ſal authority over all the Jews, not only in the weſt, 
but over the whole world, that the very monarchs ſuf- 
fered his laws to be obeyed in their dominions, not 
one of them offering to obſtruct the execution of them. 
In his days flouriſhed Samuel the Leſs, who compoſed 
a prayer full of the bittereſt curſes againſt heretics, 
by which they mean the Chrutians ; and which are 
ſtill in uſe to this day. Gamaliel was no leſs an ene- 
my to them ; and yet both have been challenged, the 
Gxmer as the celebrated maſter of our great apoſtle, 

a Other as his diſciple in his unconverted ſtate. 

Simon II. his ſon and ſucceſſor, was the firſt mar- 


tyr who died during the ſiege of Jeruſalem. The 
- | 
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people ſo his death, that an 
inſtead of 10 bumpers of wine, which were ufually 
drank at the funeral of a ſaint, to drink 13 at his, on 
account of his martyrdom. Theſe bumpers were in 
time multiplied, they tell us, to ſuch ſhameful height, 
that the ſanhedrim was foreed to make ſome new re- 
gulations to prevent that abuſe. S 

Theſe are the patriarchs which, the Rabbies tell us, 
preceded the deſtruftipn of the temple ; and we need 
no farther conſutation of this pretended dignity, than 
the filence of the ſacred hiſtorians, who not only make 
not the leaſt mention of it, but aſſure us all along that 
they were the high-prieſts who preſided in the ſanhe- 
drim; and before whom all caſes relating to the Jewiſh 
religion were brought and decided. It was the _ 
prielt who examined and condemned our Saviour; t 
condemned St Stephen; that forbad the apoſtles to 
preach in Chriſt's name; and who fat as judge on the 

t apoſtle at the head of that ſupreme court. The 
op may be urged from Joſephus, who muſt needs 
have known and mentioned this pretended dignity, if 
any ſuch there had been; and yet is ſofar from taking 
the leaſt notice of it, that, like the evangeliſts, he pla- 
ces the pontiffs alone at the head of all the Jewiſh af- 
fairs ; and names the high-prieſt Ananias as having the 
care and direction of che war againſt the Romans 
which is an evident proof that there were then no ſuch 
patriarchs in being. 

To all this let us add, that if there had been any 
ſuch remarkable ſucceſſion, the Talmudiſts would have 
preſerved it to future ages: whereas, neither they, nor 
any of the ancient authors of the Jewiſh church, make 
any mention of it ; but only ſome of their doctors, 
who have written a conſiderable time after them, a ſet 
of writers to whom little credit can be given in points of 
this nature ; eſpecially as there are ſuch unſurmount- 
able contradictions between them, as no authors ei- 
ther Jewiſh or Chriſtian have, with all their pains, been 
hitherto able to reconcile. 

Their ſucceſſion, according to the generality of 
thoſe rabbies, ſtands as follows : - | 

1. Hillel the Babylonian, 2. Simeon the ſon of 
Hillel. 3. Gamaliel the ſon of Simeon. Sime- 
on II. the fon of Gamaliel. 5. Gamaliel II. the ſon of 
Simeon II. 6. Simeon III. the fon of Gamaliel II. 
7. Judah the fon of Simeon III. 8. Gamaliel III. 
the ſon of Judah. 9. Judah II. the ſon of Gamaliel 
III. 10. Hillel II. ſon of Judah II. 11. Judah III. 
ſon of Hillel II. 12. Hillel III. fon of Judah III. 
13. Gamaliel IV. ſon of Hillel III. 

According to Gants Tzemach David, who hath 
reduced them to 10, they are, 

1. Hillel the Babylonian. 2. Simeon the ſon of 
Hillel. 3. Rabb Gamaliel Rebona. 4. R. Simeon 
the ſon of Gamaliel. 5. Rabban Gamaliel his ſon. 
6. R. Jehudah the prince. 7. Hillel the prince, his 
ſon, 8. Rabban Gamaliel the Old. 9g. Simeon III. 
10. R. Judah, Naſſi or prince. 

On the whole, it cannot be doubted but that their 
firſt riſe was in Nerva's time, however much Jewiſh 
pride may have prompted them to falſify, and to aſſert 
their origin to have been more ancient than it really was. 
Nor have the Jews been faithful in giving an account 
of the authority of theſe men. They have exaggera- 


ted their power beyond all bounds, for the purpoſe of 


repelling 


order was given, Patriarch. 
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ing the arguments of Chriſtians : for their power 
uin, more ſhowy than ſubſtantial. In time, 
however, they certainly impoſed upon the people; 
and what power they did poiſeſs (which the Romans 
only allowed to be in religious matters, or in ſuch as 
were connected with religion) they exerciſed with great 
rigour. 'Their pecuniary demands, in particular, be- 
came very exorbitant; and was the caule of their ſup- 
preſſion in the year 429. 

PaTriarcns, among Chriſtians, are eccleſiaſtical 
dignitaries, or biſhops, ſo called from their paternal 
authority in the church. The power of patriarchs was 
not the ſame in all, but differed according to the dif- 
ferent cuſtoms of countries or the pleaſures of kings and 
councils. Thus the patriarch of Conſtantinople grew 
to be a patriarch over the patriarchs of Epheſus and 
Czfaria, and was called the ecumenical and univerſal 
patriarch ; and the patriarch of Alexandria had ſome 

rerogatives which no other patriarch but himſelf en- 
joyed, ſuck as the right of conſecrating and appro- 
ving every ſingle biſhop under his juriſdiction. 

The patriarchate has been ever eſteemed the ſupreme 
dignity in the church : the biſhop had only under him 
the territory of the city of which he was biſhop; the 
metropolitan ſuperintended a province ; and had for 
ſuffragans the biſhops of his province; the primate was 
the chief of what was then called a diaceſe (a), and had 
ſeveral metropolitans under him; and the patriarch had 
under him ſeveral dioceſes, compoſing one exarchate, 
and the primates themſelves were under him. 

Uſher, Pagi, De Marca, and Morinus, attribute the 
eſtabliſhment of the grand patriarchates to the apoſtles 
themſelves ; who, in their opinion, according to the 
deſcription of the world then given by geographers, 
pitched on the three principal cities in the three parts 
of the known world; viz. Rome in Europe, Anticch 
in Aſia, and Alexandria in Africa; and thus formed 

a trinity of patriarchs. Others maintain that the name 
' patriarch was unknown at the time of the council 
of Nice; and that for a long time afterwards patriarchs 
and primates were confounded together, as being all 
equally chiefs of dioceſes, and equally ſuperior to me- 
tropolitans, who were only chiefs of provinces. Hence 
Socrates gives the title patriarch to all the chiefs of 
dioceſes, and reckons ten of them. Indeed, it does 
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not appear that the dignity of patriarch was appro- 
priated to the five grand ſees of Rome, Conſtantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, till after the 
council of Chalcedon in 451 ; for when the council of 
Nice regulated the limits and prerogatives of the three 
patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, it did 
not givethem the title of patriarchs, though it allowed 
them the pre-eminence and privileges thereof; thus 
when the council of Conſtantinople adjudged the ſe- 
cond place to the biſhop of Conſtantinople, who till 
then was only ſuffragan of Heraclea, it ſaid nothin 
of the patriarchate. Nor is the term patriarch found 
in the decree of the council of Chalcedon, whereby 
the fiſth place is aſſigned to the biſhop. of Jeruſalem ; 
nor did theſe five patriarchs govern all the churches. 
There were beſides many independent chiefs of dio- 
ceſes, who, far from owning the juriſdiction of the 
nd patriarchs, called themſelves petriarchs; ſuch as 
at of Aquileia; nor was Carthage ever ſubject to the 


patriarch of Alexandria. Moſheim “ imagines that the * Eccleſ. 
biſhops, who enjoyed a certain degree of pre-eminence Hiſt. vol. 1. 
over the relt of their order, were diſtinguiſhed by the P 284. 


Jewiſh title of patriarchs in the fourth century. The 
authority of the patriarchs gradually increaſed, till, 
about the cloſe of the fifth century, all affairs of moment 
within the compaſs of their patriarchate came before 
them, either at firſt hand or by appeals from the metro- 
politans. They conſecrated biſhops; aſſembled yearly 
in council the clergy of their reſpective diftritts ; pro- 
nounced a decifive judgment in thoſe caſes where ac- 
cuſations were brought againſt biſhops; and appointed 
vicars or deputies, clothed with their authority, for 
the preſervation of order and tranquillity in the remoter 
provinces. In ſhort, nothing was done without con- 
ſulting them; and their decrees were executed with the 
ſame regularity and reſpect as thoſe of the princes. 

It deierves to be remarked, however, that the autho- 
rity of the patriarchs was not acknowledged through 
all the provinces without exception. Several diſtricts, 
both in the eaſtern and weſtern empires, were exempted 
from their juriſdiction. The Latin Church had no patri- 
archs till the ſixth century; and the churches of Gaul, 
Britain, &c. were never ſubject to the authority of the 
patriarch of Rome, whoſe authority only extended tothe 
ſuburbiary provinces. There was no primacy, no ex- 

archate 
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(A) The word dioceſe was then of a very different import from what it bears now. Under the article Eis- 


COPACY, it was obſerved, that the firſt founders of churches regulated their extent and the juriſdiction of their 
- biſhops by the diviſions of the Roman empire into civil juriſdictions. One of theſe diviſions was into provinces 

and dioceſes. A province compriſed the cities of a whole region ſubjected to the authority cf one chief 
_ magiltrate, who reſided in the metropolis or chief city of the province. A dioceſe was a ſtill larger diſtri, 

comprehending within it ſeveral provinces, ſubje& to the controul of a chief magiſtrate, whoſe reſidence was 
in the metrepolis of the dioceſe. The juriſdiction of the biſhops ot the Chriſtian church was eſtabliſhed upon 
this model. The authority of a private biſhop extended only over the city in which he reſided, together with 
the adjacent villages and ſurrounding tract of country. The diſtrict was called 7epo:u:a, though it c mpre- 
hended many pariſhes in the modern fenſe of that word. Under Arcadius and Honorius the empire was 
divided into thirteen dioceſes: 1. The Oriental dioceſe, containing fifteen provinces; 2. The dioceſe of 
Egypt, ſix provinces; 3. The Afiatic dioceſe, ten provinces ; 4. The Pontic dioceſe, ten provinces; 5. The 
dioceſe of "Thrace, {1x provinces ; 6. The dioceſe of Macedonia, fix provinces; 7. The dioceſe of Decia, five 
provinces ; 8. The Italic dioceſe, ſeventeen provinces; 9. The dioceſe of Illyricum, fix provinces; 10. The 
dioceſe of Africa, fix provinces; 11. The Spaniſh dioceſe, ſeven provinces; 12. The Gallican dioceſe, ſeven- 
teen provinces; 13. The Britannic dioceſe, five provinces. Each of theſe provinces comprehended many 
rennt and each repruxia many modern pariſhes. See Bingham's Origines Sacre, Book ix, 
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with the metropolitans, governed the church in com- 
mon. Indeed, after the name patriarch became frequent 
in the welt, it was attributed to the biſhops of Bourges 
and Lyons; but it was only in the firſt ſignification, viz. 
as heads of dioceſes. Du Cange ſays, that there have 
been ſome abbots who have borne the title of patriarchs. 

PATRIARCHAL cxross, in heraldry, is that 
where the ſhaft is twice croſſed; the lower arms being 
longer than the upper ones. 

PATRICIAN, a title given, am the ancient 
Romans, to the deſcendants of the hundred, or, as ſome 
will have it, of the two hundred firſt ſenators choſen 
by Romulus; and by him called patres, „ fathers.” 
Romulus eſtabliſhed this order after the example of 
the Athenians; who were divided into two claſſes, 
viz. the wrarpdac patricios, and e et populares. 
Patricians, therefore, were originally the nobility ; in 
oppoſition to the r They were the only per- 
ſons whom Romulus allowed to aſpire to the magiſtra- 
cy; and they exerciſed all the functions of the prieſt- 
hood till the year of Rome 495. But the cognizance 
and character of theſe ancient families being almoſt 
loſt and extinguiſhed by a long courſe of years, and 
frequent changes of the empire, a new kind of patri- 
cians were afterwards ſet on foot, who had no pre- 
tenſions from birth, but whoſe title depended entirely 
on the emperor's favour. This new patriciate, Zozi- 
mus tells us, was erected by Conſtantine, who confer- 
red the quality on his counſellors, not becauſe they 
were deſcended from the ancient fathers of the ſenate, 
but becauſe they were the fathers of the republic or 
of the empire. This dignity in time became the 
higheſt of the empire. Juſtinian calls it ſummam digni- 
tatem. In effect the patricians ſeem to have had the 
precedence of the conſulares,, and to have taken place 
before them in the ſenate; though F. Faber aſſerts the 
contrary. What confounds the queſtion is, that the 
two dignities often met in the ſame perſon ; becauſe 
the patriciate was only conferred on thoſe who had 
gone through the firſt offices of the empire, or had 
been conſuls, Pope Adrian made Charlemagne take 
the title of patrician before he aſſumed the quality of 
emperor; and other popes have given the title to other 
kings and princes by reaſon of its eminence. 

ATRICIAN is alſo a title of honour often conferred 
on men of the firſt quality ia the time of our Anglo- 
Saxon kings. See ThAxE. | 

Partiician Deities, Patricii Dii, in mythology, were 
Janus, Saturn, the Genius, Pluto, Bacchus, the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Earth, _ 

ParkiciAxs, in eccleſiaſtical writers, were ancient 
ſectaries, who diſturbed the peace of the church in the 
beginning of the third century: thus called from their 
founder Patricius, preceptor of a Marcionite called 
Symmachus. His diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the 
ſubſtance of the fleſh is not the work of God, but 
that of the devil; on which account his adherents bore 
an implacable hatred to their own fleſh ; which ſome- 
times carried them ſo far as to kill themſelves. They 
were alſo called TaTiaxitts, and made a branch of 
the ExcraTiTE. 


PATRICK (St), the apoſtle of Ireland, and e. 


cond biſhop of that country. He was born April 5th 
A. D. 373, of a good family, at Kirk Patric near 


{© & .. 
Patriarchal achate nor patriarchate owned here ; but the biſhops, 
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Dumbarton, in what is now called Scotland; but then 
comprehended under the general name of Britain. 
His baptiſmal name Suceath, ſignifies, in the Britiſh 
language, valiant in war.” On fome mroad of 
certain exiles from Ireland he was taken priſoner, and 
carried into that kingdom, where he continued fix 
years in the ſervice of | 

of three others, when Patric acquired the new name of 
Cothraig, or Ceathar-Tigh, i. e. four families. In this 
time he made himſelf maſter of the Inſh language, and 
at laſt made his eſcape, and returned home on Board A 
ſhip. About two years after, he formed a deſign of 
converting the Iriſh, either in conſequence of a dream, 
or of reflection on what he had obſerved during his 


acquaintance with them. The better to qualify him- 


ſelf for this undertaking, he travelled to the continent, 
where he continued 35 years, purſuing his ſtudies un- 
der the direction of his mother's uncle St Martin, bi- 
ſhop of Tours, who had ordained him deacon; and 
after his death with St German, biſho 
who ordained him prieſt, and gave him b 
Mawn or Maginim. 1 
An ancient author, Henricus Antiſioderenſis, who 
wrote a book concerning the miracles of St German, 
conſiders it as the higheſt honour of that prelate to have 
been the inſtructor of St Patrick: “ As the glory of a 
father ſhines in the government of his ſons, ont of the 
many diſciples in religion who are reported to have been 
his ſons in Chriſt; ſatfice it briefly to mention one by far 


is third name 


the moſt famous, as the ſeries of his actions ſhows, Pa- 


trick the particular apoſtle of Ireland, who being under 
his holy diſcipline 18 years, derived no little knowledge 
in the inſpired writings from ſuch a ſource. The moſt 
godly divine pontiff, conſidering him alike diftinguiſh- 
ed in religion, eminent for virtue, and ſtedfaſt in doc- 
trine ; and thinking it abſurd to let one of the beſt la- 
bourers remain inactive in the Lord's vineyard, re- 
commended him to Celeſtine, Pope of Rome, by his 
preſbyter Segetius, who was to carry to the apoſtolic 
ſee a teſtimonial of eccleſiaſtical merit of this excel- 
lent man. Approved by his judgment, ſupported by 
his authority, and confirmed by his blefling, he ſet 
out for Ireland; and being peculiarly deftined to that 


people as their apoſtle, inſtructed them at that time by 


his doctrine and miracles; and now does and will for- 
ever diſplay the wonderful power of his apoſtleſhip.“ 
Laſtly, Pope Celeſtine conſecrated him biſhop, and 


gave him his moſt familiar name Patricius, expreſlive 
of his honourable deſcent; and to give luſtre and 
weight to the commiſſion which he now charged him 

with to convert the Iriſh. Palladius had been here a 


year before him on the ſame deſign, but with little 
ſucceſs: the ſaints Kieran, Ailbe, Declan, and 
Ibar, were precurſors both to Palladius and Patrick. 
But the great office of apoſtle of Ireland was reſerved 
for our prelate, who landed in the country of the Evo- 
lein, or at Wicklow, A. D. 441. His firſt convert 
was Sinell, eighth in deſcent from Cormac king of 
Leinſter ; but not meeting with encouragement, he 
proceeded to Dublin, and thence to Ulſter, where he 
founded a church (afterwards the famous abbey of 


Saul, in the county of Down), remarkable for its po- 


ſition, being made out of a barn, and its greateſt 
length reaching from north to ſouth. After labouring 
ſeven years indefatigably in his great work, he return- 


— 


— — 


Milcho, who had bought him 


of Auxerre, 


ed 
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Paich,: ed to Britain, which he delivered from the hereſies of 
— Pelagius and Arius; engaged ſeveral eminent perſons 


to athft him; viſited the Iſle of Man, which he con- 
verted in 440, when the biſhopric was founded; and, 
A. D. 448, returned to the ſee of Armagh (4), which 
he had founded three years before; and in 13 years 
more completed the converſion of the whole iſland (3). 
After giving an account of his commiſſion at Rome, he 
once more returned hither, and ſpent the remainder of 
his life between the monaſteries of Armagh and Saul, 
ſaperintending and enforcing the great plan of doctrine 
and diſcipline which he had eſtabliſhed. After ha- 
ving eſtabliſhed ſchools, or an academy here, he cloſed 
his life and miniſtry at Saul abbey, in the 120th year 
of his age, March 17. A. D. 493, and was buried at 
Down afterwards, in the ſame grave with 8t Briget 
and St Columb, in the ſame L ah Reſpecting his 
burial place, however, there have been great diſputes; 
and it has been as great a ſubje& of debate with the 
religious, as Homer's birth-place was formerly among 
the citics of Greece. Thoſe of Down lay claim to 
it, on the authority of the following verſes ; 


Theſe three in Down lie in tomb one, 
| Briget, Patricius, and Columba pious. 


Thoſe of Glaſtenbury in England, from the old mo- 
numents of their church: And ſome Scots affirm 
him to have been both born and buried among them 
at Glaſgow. His genuine works were collected and 
printed by Sir James Ware, 1656. His immediate 
ſucceſſor in this fee was St Binen or Begnus. 8 

Order of St Parsick, an inſtitution which took place 
in Ireland in the year 17843. On the fifth of Febru- 
ary, in that year, the king ordered letters-patent to 
be paſſed under the great ſeal of the kingdom of Ire- 
land, for creating a fociety or bretherhood, to be called 
knights of the illuſlrivas order of St Patrick, of which his 
majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall perpetually be 
fovereigns, and his majeſty's lieutenant-general and 
L of Ireland, &c. for the time being, 
ſhall officiate as d-· maſters; and alſo for appointing 
Prince Edward, and ſeveral of the prime nobility 
of Ireland, knights companions of the ſaid illuſtrious 
order. | 

PaTrickx (Simon), a very learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born at Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire in 1626. 
In 1644 he was admitted into Queen's college, Cam- 
bridge, and entered into holy orders. After being for 
ſome time chaplain to Sir Walter St John, and vicar of 
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firm to their religion. 


3 


] 


the church at Batterſea in Surry, he was preferred to 
the reory of St Paul's, Covent-garden, iz London, 
where he continued all the time of the plague in 1665 


among his pariſhoners, to their great comfort. In 
1668 he publiſhed his Friendly debate between a Con- 
formiſt and a Nonconformiſt, This was anſwered by 
the Diſſenters, whom he had much exaſperated by it: 
but by his moderation and candour towards them after- 
wards, they were perfectly reconciled to him, and he 
bronght over. many of them to the communion of the 
eſtabliſhed church. In 1678 he was made dean of 
Peterborough, where he was much beloved. In 1692, 
Dr Lewis de Moulin, who had been a hiſtory-profel. 
ſor at Oxford, and written many bitter books againſt 
the church of England, ſent for Dr Patrick upon his 
fick-bed, and made a ſolemn declaration of his regret 
on that account, which he ſigned, and was publith- 
ed after his death. During the reign of King James, 


Patrick, 
Parrimony 


* 


Kay 


the dean's behaviour ſhowed that he had nothing more 


at heart than the proteſtant religion; for which he 
ventured all that was dear to him, by preaching and 
writing againſt che errors of the church of Rome. In 
1687 he publiſhed a prayer compoſed for that diſſicult 
time, when proſecution was expected by all who ftocd 
The year after the Revolution, 
the dean was appointed biſhop of Chicheſter, and was 
employed with others of the new biſhops to ſettle the 
affairs of the church in Ireland. In 1691 he was 
tranflated to the ſee of Ely, in the room of the de- 
priveã Bithop Turner. He died in 1707, after having 
publiſhed various works; among which the moſt di- 
ſtingui are his Paraphraſes and Commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures, three volumes folio. Theſe, wich 
Lowth on the Proverbs, Arnold on the Apocrypha, 
and Whitby on the New Teſtament, make a regular 
continued commentary in Englith on all the ſacred 
books. 

PATRIMONY, a right or eftate inherited by a 
perſon from his anceſtors. 

The term patrimony has been alſo given to church- 
eſtates or revenues ; [4 which ſenſe authors ſtill fay, 
the patrimony of the church of Rimini, Milan, &c. 
The church of Rome hath patrimonies in France, 
Africa, Sicily, and many other countries, To create 
the greater reſpect to the eſtates belonging to the 
church, it was afual to give their patrimonies the names 
of the ſaints they held in the higheR veneration : thus 
theeſtate of the church of Ravenna was called the pa- 
trimomy of St Apollinarius; 21 of Milan, the fatrimony 


(a) At Armagh St Patrick founded, A. D. 445 


was 
of the ſame order, under his filter Lupita, called 


or 447, 2 priory of Auguſtine canons, dedicated to St 
Peter and St Paul, much enriched by the archbiſhops ; reſtored 


granted, A. D. 1611, to Sir Toby Caulfield, knight. St Patrick alſo founded there a houſe of canoneſſes 
emplena firta, or the“ houſe of miracles.” 


by Imar O Hede 


gan in the 12th century. It 


We are told, that Armagh was made a metropolitical fee in honour of St Patrick ; in conſequence of which 
it was held in the higheſt veneration not only by biſhops and prieſts, but alſo by kings and biſhops, as the ve- 


nerable Bede informs ns. 


(3) There is a cave in the county of Donegal or Tir-connel, near the ſource of the Liffey, which, it is 


ended was dug by Ulyfles, in order to hold converſations with infernels. 
ory, and Patrick's Pu 


it Ellan 1 Fradatory, or the * Iſland of Purgat 


The preſent inhabitants call 


tory.” They affirm, with a pious 


credulity, that St Patrick the apoſtle of Ireland, or ſome abbot of that name, obtained of God by his earneſt 
yers, that the pains and torments which await the wicked after this life might be here ſet forth to view, 
mn order the more eaſily to recover the Iriſh from their finful ſtate and heatheniſh errors. 
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patrimony of St Peter in Sicily, and the like. 
What is now called St Peter's patrimony is only the 


duchy of Caſtro, and the territory of Orvietto. See 


CASTRO, &c. | 
PATRIOTISM, a love of one's country, which is 
one of the nobleſt paſſions that can warm and animate 
the human breaſt. It includes all the limited and 
particular affections to our parents, children, friends, 
n2ighbours, fellow-citizens, and countrymen. It ought 
to direct and limit their more confined and partial 
actions within their proper and natural bounds, and 
never let them encroach on thoſe ſacred and firſt re- 
gards we owe to the great public to which we belong. 
Were we ſolitary creatures, detached from the reſt of 
mankind, and without any capacity of comprehending 
a public intzreſt, or without affections leading us to 
defire and purſue it, it would not be our duty'to mind 
it, nor criminal to neglect it. 
the public ſyſtem, and are not only capable of takin 
in large views of its intereſts, but by the ſtrongelt af. 
ſections connected with it, and prompted to take a 
ſhare of its concerns, we are under the moſt ſacred 
ties to proſecute its ſecurity and welfare with the ut- 
moſt ardour, eſpecially in times of public trial. 
 « Zeal for the public good (ſays Mr Addiſon) is the 
characteriſtic of a man 1 9 and a gentleman, and 
muſt take place of pleaſures, proſits, and all other private 
gratifications : that whoſoever wants this motive, is an 
open enemy, or an inglorious neuter to mankind, in pro- 
portion to the miſapplied advantages with which na- 
ture and fortune have blefled him.” This love of our 
country does not import an attachment to any parti. 
cular ſoil, climate, or ſpot of carth, where perhaps we 
firlt drew our. breath, though thoſe natural ideas are 
often afſociated with the moral ones; and, like ex- 
ternal ſigns or ſymbols, help to aſcertain and bind 
them; but it imports an affection to that moral ſy- 
{tem or community, which is governed by the fame 
laws and magiſtrates, and whole ſeveral parts are vari- 
outly congected one with the other, and all united 
upon the bottom of a common irtereſt. Wherever 
this love of our country prevails in its genuine vigour 
and extent, it ſwallows up all ſordid ard ſelfiſh re- 
gards ; it conquers the love of caſe, power, pleaſure, 
and wealth ; nay, when the .amiable partialities of 
ſriendſhip, gratitude, private affection, or regards to a 


family, come in competition with it, it will teach us. 


to ſacrifice all, in order to maintain the rights, and 
promote and defend the honour and happineſs of our 
country. To purſne therefore our private intereſts in 
ſubordination to the good of our country; to be ex- 
amples in it of virtue, and obedient to the laws; to 
chooſe ſuch repreſentatives as we apprehend to be the 
beſt friends to its conſtitution and liberties ; and if we 
have the power, to promote ſuch laws as may improve 
and perfect it; reavily to embrace every opportunity 
for advancing its proſperity ; cheerfully to contribute 
to its defence and ſupport; and, if need be, to die for 
it :—theſe:;.re among the duties which every man, who 
bas the happineſs to be a member of our free and Pro- 
teſtant confiitution, owes to his country. 

The conſtitu ion of man is ſuch, that the moſt ſelf. 
1h paſſions, if kept within their proper bounds, have 
a tendency to promote the public good, There is 


132 J 
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Were call-1 the patrimony of St Peter in Abruzzo, the 


But as we are parts of 
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no paſſion of more 
its Mrigin may unqueſtionably be termed ſeſiſb. The 
love of one's relations and friends is the moſt natural 
expanſion of ſelf. love: this affection connects itielf 
too with local circumſtances, and ſometimes cannot 


eaſily be ſeparated from them. It oſten varies, as rela- 


tionſhip or place varies; but acquires new power when 
the whole community becomes its object. It was 
therefore with ſingular propriety that the poet ſaid, 
* Selt-love and facial are the ſame.” 
iven the outlines of 
dward III. during 


ticle CaLais we have already 
the tranſactions of its ſiege by 
which the inhabitants diſplayed 
truly wonderful. 


Under the ar- 


general utility than patriotiſth ; but Patriotiſm, 
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—— 


a degree of patriotiſm Rapin's * 
Hiſtory ſcarcely contains a more Hitt, Eng, 


diſtinguiſhed inſtance of true patriotic virtue than on Edw. IIi. 


this occaſion. We ſhall therefore give a fuller account 
of this remarkable affair, as one of the belt 'examples 
that can poſhbly be ſeleted of the virtue we have been 
explaining. The inhabitants, under Count Vienne their 
gallant governor, made an admirable defence againſt a 
well diſciplined and powerful army. Day after day the 


Engliſh effected many a breach, which they repeatedly. 


expected to ſturm by morning; but, when morning ap- 
peared, they wondered to behold ne- ramparts raiſed 
nightly, ere&ed out of the ruins which the day had 
made. France had now put her fickle into her ſe- 
cond harveſt fince Edward with his victorious army 
fat down before the town. Ihe eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the iſſue. The Englith made their ap- 
proaches and attacks without remithon ; but the eiti- 
zens were as obſtinate in repelling all their efforts. 
At length, famine did more for Edward than arms. 
Afier the citizens had devoured the lean carcaſes of 
their half. ſtarved cattle, they tore up old foundations. 
and rubbiſh in ſearch of yermin : they fed on boiled. 
leather, and the weeds of -exhauſted gardens ; and a 
morſel of damaged corn was acc: unted matter of lux- 
ury. In this extremity they reſolved to attempt the 
enemy's camp. They boldly ſallied forth; the Eng- 
liſh joined battle; and, after a long and deſperate en- 
gagement, Count Vienne was taken priſoner; and the 
citizens, who ſurvived the flaughter, retired within 
their gates. On the captivity of their governor, the 
command devolved upon Euſtace Saint Pierre, the. 
mayor of the town, a man of mean birth, but of exalt- 
ed virtue. Euſtace ſoon found himſelf under the ne- 
ceſſity of capitulating, and offered to deliver to Ed- 
ward the city, with all the poſſeſſions and wealth of 
the inhabitants, provided he permitted them to de- 
part with life aud liberty, As Edward had long ſince 
expected to aſcend the throne of France, he was ex- 


aſperated to the laſt degree againſt theſe people, whoſe 
ſole valour had defeated his warmeſt hopes; he there- 


fore determined to take an exemplary revenge, though 
he wiſhed to avoid the imputation of cruelty. He an- 
ſwered by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all deſerved, 
capital puniſhment, as obſtinate traitors to him, their 
true and notable ſovereign ; that, however, in his 


' wonted clemency, he conſented to pardon the bulk of 


the plebeians, provided they would deliver up to him 
ſix of their principal citizens with halters about their 
necks, as victims of due atonement for that ſpirit of 
rebellion with which they had inffamed. the common, 
people. All the remains of this deſolate city. were 
convened in the great ſquare ; and like men arraigned, 


at a tribunal from whence there was no appeal, 3 
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Patclotifs. ed. wich throbbing hearts the, ſentence cf their con- 


dueror, When Sir Walter had declared his meſſage, 


conſternation and pale diſmay was impreſſed on every 


face : each looked upon death as his own inevitable 
lot; ſor how ſhould they deſire to be ſaved at the price 
ropoſed} Whorn had they to deliver up, ſave parents, 
DEED kindred, or valiant neighbours, who had ſo 
often expoſed their lives in their defence? T'o a lon 
and dead (lence, deep ſighs and groans ſucceeded, till 
Euſtace Saint Pierre aſcending a little eminence, thus 
addreſſed the aflembly;- * My friends and fellow- 
citizens, you ſee the condition to which we are redu- 


_ , cedy we mult either ſubmit to the terms of our cruel 


and enſnaring conqueror, or yield up our tender in- 


fants, our wives, and chaſte daughters, to the bloody 
and brutal luſts of the violating ſoldiery. We well 


know what chat tyrant intends by his ſpecious offers 
of mercy... It does not ſatiate his * to make 
us merely miſerable, he would alſo make us criminal; 


he would make us contemptible; he will grant us life 


on no condition, ſave that of our being unworthy of 


it. Look about you, my friends, and fix your eyes 


not, do it. 


on the perſon whom you wiſh to deliver up as the vic- 
tims of your own ſafety. Which of theſe would you 


appoint to the rack, the ax, or the halter? Is there any 


here who has not watched for you, who has not fought 
for you, who has not. bled for you? Who, through 
the length of this inveterate ſiege, has not ſuffered ta- 
tigues and miſeries a thouſand times worſe than death, 
chat you and yours might ſurvive to days of peace and 
proſperity? Is it your preſervers, then, whom you 
would deſtine to deſtruction? You. will not, you can- 
uſlice, honour, humanity, make ſuch a 
treaſon impollible. Where then is our reſource? Is 
there any expedient left, whereby we may avoid guilt 
and infamy on une hand, or the deſolation and hor- 
xors of a ſacked city on the other? There is, my 
friends, there is one expedient leſt ; a gracious, an ex- 
cellent, a god-like expedient! Is there any here to 
whom virtue is dearer than life! Let him offer him- 
{elf an oblation for the ſafety of his people! he ſhall 
not fail of a bleſſed approbation from that power, who 
offered up his only Son for the ſalvation of mankind.” 
He ſpoke—but an univerſal filence enſued. Each 
man looked round for the example of that virtue and 


magnanimity in others, which all wiſhed to approve in 


themſelves, though they wanted the reſolution. . At 
length Saint Pierre reſumed : © It bad been baſe in 
me, my fellow-citizens, to propoſe any matter of da- 
mage to others, which I myſelf had not been willing 
to undergo in my own perion, Bu: I held it unge- 
nerous to deprive any man of that preference and eſti- 
mation, which might attend a firit offer on ſo ſignal 
an occaſion: for I doubt not but there are many here 
as ready, nay, more zealous for this martyrdom than I 
can be, however modeſty and the fear of imputed oſten- 
tation may withhold them from being foremoſt in ex- 
hibiting their merits. Indeed the ſtation to which 
the captivity of Count Vienne has unhappily raiſed 
me, imports a right to be the firſt in giving my liſe 
for your ſakes. I give it freely, I give it cheertully. 
Who comes next? Your ſon! 2 a youth, 
not yet come to maturity.—Ah, my child ! cried St 
Pierre; Iam then twice ſacrificed. —But no—I have 
rather begotten thee a ſecond time.— Thy years are 
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few, but ſull my ſon; the victim of virtue has reach- Patriotiſm, 
ſe and goal of mortality, Who 
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ed the utmoſt pu 
next, my friends? This is the hour of heroes.—Your 
kinſman, cried John de Aire! Your kinſman, cri- 


ed James Wiſlant! Your kinſman, cried Peter Wil. 


fant !—-* Ah! (exclaimed Sir Walter Mauny, burſt- 
ing into tears), why was I not a citizen cf Calais?” 
The fixth victun was ſtill wanting, but was quickly 
ſupplied by lot, from numbers who were now emulcus 
of ſo ennobling an example. The keys ot the city 
were then delivered to Sir Walter. He took the ſix 
priſoners into his cuſtody. He ordered the gates to 
be opened, and gave charge to his attendants to con- 
duct the remaining citizens with their families through 
the camp of the Evgliſh. Before they departed, how- 
ever, they defired permiſſion to take their laſt adieu 
of their deliverers.—What 2 parting ? what a ſcene ! 
they crowded with their wives and children about 
St Pierre and his ſellow. priſoners. They embraced, 
they clung around, they fell proſtrate before them. 
They groaned ; they wept aloud; and the joint cla- 
mour of their mourning paſſed the gates of the city, 
and was heard throughout the camp. At length Saint 
Pierre and his ſellow victims appeared under the con- 
duct of Sir Walter and his guard. All the tents of 
the Engliſh were inſtantly emptied. The ſoldiers 


_ poured from all parts, and arranged themſelves on 


each fide to behold, to contemplate, to admire this 
little band of patriots as they paſſed. They murmur- 
ed their applauſe of that virtue which they could not 
but revere even in enemies; and they regarded thoſe 
ropes which they had voluntarily afomed about their 
necks as enſigns of greater dignity than that cf the 
Britiſh Garter. As ſoon as they had reached the 
royal preſence, * Manny (fays the king), are theſe the 
principal inhabitants of Calais?” „ They are (ſays 
Mauny) ; they are not only the principal men of Ca- 
lais, they are the principal men of France, my lord, 
if virtue has any ſhare in the act of ennobling.” 
“Were they delivered peaceably, (ſays Edward)? 
Was there no reſiſtance, no commotion among the 
people?” „ Not in the leaſt, my lord. They are 
ſelf-deliveted, ſelf. devoted, and come to offer up their 
ineftimable heads as an ample equivalent for the ran- 
ſom of thouſands.” 

The king, wao was highly incenſed at the length 
and difficulty of the ſiege, ordered them to b2 carried 
away to immediate execution; nor could all the re- 
monſtrances and intreaties of bis courtiers divert him 
from his cruel purpoſe. But what neither a regard 
to his own intereſt and honour, what neither the dic- 
tates of juſtice, nor the feelings of humanity, could 
effect, was happily accompliſhed by the more powerful 
influence of conjugal affection. The queen, who was 
then big with child, being informed of the particulars 
reſpecting the ſix victims, flew into her huſband's pre- 
ſence, threw herſelf on her knees before him, and, 
with tears in her eyes, beſought him not to ſain his 
character with an indelible mark of infamy, by com- 
mitting ſuch a horrid and barbarous deed. Edward 
could refuſe nothing to a wite whom he fo tenderly 
loved, and eſpecially in her condition; and the queen, 
not ſatisfied with having ſaved the lives of the fix 
burghers, conducted them to her tent, where the ap- 


plauded their virtue, regaled them with a pleats 
2 


Rom. Bil. 
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patriotifin, ful repaſt, and having made them a preſent” of mo- 
—— ney and clothes, ſent them back to their fellow-citi- 

zens. l 
of the public good, 


- 'The love of their country, and 
ſeems to have been the predominant paſſion of the 
Spartans. Pedaretus having miſſed the honour ef be- 
ing choſen one of the three hundred who had à certain 
rank of diſtinction in 3 went home —_— 

leaſed and ſatisfied; ſaying, He was overjoyed there 
0 ay re — 


„utarch' f 
＋ * were three hundred men in Sparta mo 


curgus. than himſelf.“ 
The patriotiſm of the Romans is well known, and 

has been juſtly admired. We ſhall content ourſelves at 

preſent with the following * a zeal and patriotic 

devotion ſimilar to which is perhaps ſcarcely equalled, 
and certainly is not exceeded, in hiſtory. * * Ke he 

Dion lib. Rome, under the conſuls Cæſo Fabius and T. Vir- 
viii p. $79. ginius, had ſeveral wars to ſuſtain, leſs cangerous than 
2ndRollin's troubleſome, againſt the qui, Volſei, and Veientes. 
To put a ſtop to the incurſions of the laſt, it would 
have been neceſſary: to have eſtabliſhed n good garriſon 
upon their ſrontiers to keep them in awe. But the 
commonwealth, exhauſted of money, and menaced by 
abundance of other enemies, was not in a condition to 
provide for ſo many different cares and expences. The 
family of the Fabii ſhowed a generofity and love of 
their country that has been the admiration of all ages; 
They applied to the ſenate, and by the mouth of the 
conſul demanded as a favour that they would be pleaſed 
to transfer the care and expences of the garrifon ne- 
ceſſary to oppoſe the enterprizes of the Veientes to 
their houſe, which required an aſſiduous rather than a 
numerous body, promiſing to ſupport with dignity 
the honour of the Roman name in that poſt. Every 
body was charmed with fo noble a: d unheard-of as 
offer; and it was accepted with great acknowledgment. 
The news ſpread over the whole city and nothing was 
talked of but the Fabii. Every body praiſed, every 
body admired and extolled them to the ſkies. If 
there were two more fuch families in Rome,“ ſaid they, 
a the one might take upon them the war againſt the 
Volſci, and the other againſt the Equi, whilit the 
commcnwealth remained quiet, and the forces of par- 
ticulars ſabdued the neighbouring ſtates.” 

Early the next day the Fabii ſet out, with the con- 
ſul at their head, robed and with his mſignia. Never 
was there ſo ſmall, and at the ſame time ſo illuſtrious, 
an army ſeen; for which we have the authority 'of 
Livy. Three hundred and fix ſoldiers, all patricians, 
and of the ſame family, of whom not one but might 
be judged worthy of commanding an army, marehed 
againſt the Veii full of courage and alacrity, under a 
captain of their own name, Fabius, They were fol- 
lowed by a body of their friends and elients, animated 
by the fame ſpirit and veal, and actuated only by 

reat and noble views. The whole city flocked to ſee 
o fine a fight; praiſed. thoſe generous ſoldiers in the 
higheſt terms; and promiſed them conſulſhips, tri- 
umphs, and the mcſt glorious rewards. As they 
paſſed before the capital and the other temples, every 
body implored the gods to take them into their pro- 
tection; to favour their departure and undertaking, 
and to afford them a ſpeedy and happy return. But 
thoſe prayers were not heard. When they arrived 
near the river Crimera, which is not far from Veil, 


v. i. p. 306. 
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they built a fort upon a very rough and ſteep moun- Parrivtifta 
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tain for the ſecurity. of the troops, which they fur - Patripaſſi- 


rounded with a double foſſe, and flanked with ſeveral 
towers. This ſettlement, which prevented the enemy 
from cultivating their ground, and ruined their com- 
merce with ſtrangers, intommoded them extremely. 
The Veientes not finding themſelves enough to 
ruin the fort which the Romans had erected, applied 
to the Hetrurians, who ſent them very copſiderable 
aid. In the mean time the Fabii, evcouragh/ by the 
great ſuccefs of their incurfions into the enemPacoun- 
try made farther eſs every day. Their excefiive 
boldneſs made the 'Hetrurians 'conceive thoughts of 
laying ambuſcades for them in ſeveral places. Hueing 
the mght they ſeized all the eminences that'command- 
ed the plain, and found means to conceal a t 
number of troops upon them. The next day they 
diſperſed more cattle about the conntry than they had 
done before. The Fabii being apprized that the 
plains were covercd with flocks and herds, and defend- 
ed by only a very ſmall number of troops, they quitted 
their fort, leaving in it only a ſufficient number to 
guard it. The hopes of a great booty quickened their 
match. They arrived at the place in order of battle; 
and were preparing to attack the advanced 
the enemy, when the latter, who had their orders, fled 
without ſtaying till they were charged. The Fabii, 
beiieving themſe ves ſecure, ſeized the ſhepherds, and 
were preparing to drive away the cattle. The Hetru- 
rians then quitted their ſkulking places, and fell upon 
the Romans from all ſides, who were moſt of them 
diſpetted in purſuit of their prey. All they could do 
was to rally immediately; and that they could not 
elfect without great difficulty. They ſoon ſaw them- 
felves farrounded on all ſides, and fought like lions, 
ſelling their lives very dear. But finding that they could 
rot ſuſtain this kind of c:mbat long. they drew up in a 
wed-/e, and ad» ancing with the utmoſt fury and impe- 
tuoſity opened themſelves a paſſage through the enemy 
that led to the ſide of the mountain. When they 
came thither, they hlt-d, and fought with freſh cou- 
rage. the enemy leaving them no time to reſpire. As 
they were upon the higher ground, they defended 
themſelves with advantage, notwithſtanding their ſmall 
number; aud beating down the enemy, who ſpared no 
pains in the attack, they made a great flanghter of 
them. But the Veientes having gained the top of the 
mountain by taking a compals, fell ſuddenly upon 
them, and galled them exceedingly from above with A. 
continual ſhower of darts. Ihe Fabir defended them- 
ſelves to their laſt breath, and were all kilted to a man.. 
The Roman people were highly affected with the loſs 
of this illuſtrious band of patriots. The day of their 
defeat was ranked amongſt their unfortunate days, 
called fai, on which the tribunals were ſhut up, and 
no public affair could be negociated, or at leaſt con- 
cluded. The memory of theſe public ſpirited patri- 
cans, who had fo generoufly ſucrificed their lives and 
fortunes for the ſervice cf the Rate, could not be too 
much honoured. 8 | 
PATRIPASSIANS, yrartaxryass1ant, in church- 
hiltory, a Chriſtian ſet, who appeared about the lat- 
ter end of the ſecond century; fo called, from their 
aſcribing the paſſion to the Father; for they aſſerted 
the unity of God in ſuch a manner as to deſtroy all di- 
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Patroclus, NinSions of perſons, and to make the Father and Son to prevent diſorders, or any number of people from Patron, 
Petrol.  greciſely the ſarae ; in which they were followed by aſſembling together: they are to ſee the lights in the Patronage.,. 
S—— the Sabellians and others. The author and head of ſoldiers barracks put out, and to take up all the ſoldiers 
the Patripaſſians was Praxeas, a philoſopher of Phrygia they find out of their quarters. Sometimes patrols 
in Afia. Swedenborg and his followers ſeem to hold conſiſt of an officer and 30 or 40 men, as well infantry 
the ſame faith. as eavulry; but then the enemy is generally near at 
PATROCLUS, a Grecian chief at the Trojan hand, and conſequently the danger greater. 
war. He was the fon of Menetius, by Sthenele, PATRON, among the Romans, was an appellation 
_ whom ſome call Pbilomela or Polymela. The murder given to a maſter who had freed his ſlave. As ſoon as 
of Clyſonymus, the ſon of Amphidamas, by accident the relation of maſter expired, that of patron began: 
in the time of his youth, made him fly from Opus, for the Romans, in giving their ſlaves their freedom, 
where his father reigned. He went to the court of did not difpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges 
Peleus king of Phthia. He was cordially received, and in them; the law fill ſubjected them to conſiderable 
contracted the moſt intimate friend{hip with Achilles ſervices aud duties towards their patrone, the neglect 
the king's ſon. When the Greeks went to the Trojan of which was very ſeverely punithed. 
war, Patroclus went with them at the expreſs deſire of Patron was alſo a name which the people of Rome 
his father, who had viſited the court of Peleus ; and he gave to ſome great man, under whoſe proteRion they 
accordingly embarked with ten ſhips from Phthia. He uſually put themſelves ; paying him all kinds of honcur 
was the conſtant companion of Achilles; lodged in the and reſpect, and denominating themifelves his clients; 
fame tent; and when he refuſed to appear in the field while the patron, ou his fide, granted them his credit 
of battle, becauſe he had been offended by Agamemnon, and protection. Thev were therefore mutually attach- 
Patroclus imitated his example, and by his abſence ed and mutually obliged to each other; and by this 
was the | cauſe of much evil to the Greeks. At laſt means, in conſequence of reciprocal ties, all thoſe ſedi- 
however, Neſtor prevailed on him to return to the tions, jealouſies, and animoſities, which ar: ſometimes 
war, and Achilles permitted him to appear in his ar- the effect of a difference of rank, were prudently 
mour. The bravery of Patroclus, together with the avoided: for it was the duty of the patron to adviſe 
terror which the ſight of the arms of Achilles iafpired, his clients in points of law, to manage their fuits, to 
foon routed the victorious armies of the 'Trojans, and take care of them as of his own children, and ſecure 
6bliged them to fly to the city for ſafety. He would their peace and happineſs. The clients were to aſſiſt 
have broken down the walls; but 3 nn who inte- their patrons with money on ſeveral occaſions; to ran- 
reſted himſelf for the Trojans, oppoſed him; and Hec- ſom them or their children when taken in war; to 
tor, at the inſtigation of that god, di[mount-d from contribute to the portions of their daughters; and to 
his chariot to attack him as he attempted to ſtrip one defray, in part, the charges of their public employ- 
of the Lroja s whom he had flain. This engagement ments. They were never to accuſe each other, or take 
was obſtinate ; but Patroclus was at length over- contrary ſides; and ifcither of them was convicted of 
powered by the valour of Hector, and the interpoſiti n having violated this law, the crime was equal to that 
of Apolle. His arms became the property of the of treaſon, and any cne was allowed to kill the offen- 
eonqueror z and Hector would have ſevered his head der with impunity. This patronage was a tie as effec- 
from his b dy had not Ajax and Menelaus prevented tual as any conſanguinity or alliance, and had a won- 
it. - His body was at laſt recovered, and carried to the derful effect we maintaining union and concord 
Grecian camp, where Achilles received it with the among the people for the ſpace of 600 years ; durmg 
londeſt lamentations. His funerals were obſerved with which time we find no diſſentions nor jealouſies be- 
the greateſt ſolemnity. Achilles ſacrificed near the tween the patrons and their clients, even in the times 
burning pile twelve young Trojans, four of his horſes, cf the republic when the populace frequently mutinied 
and two of bis dogs ; and the whole was concluded by againſt thoſe who were moſt powerful in the city. 
the exhib.tion of funeral games, in which the conque- Patron, in the church of Rome, a faint whoſe 
rors were liberally rewarded by Achilles. The death name a perſon bears, or under whoſe protection he is. 
ef Patroelus, as deſcribed by Homer, gave riſe to new put, and whom he takes particular care to invoke ; cr. 
events. Achilles forgot his reſentment againſt Aga- a ſaint in whoſe name a church or order is founded. 
memnon, and entered the field to avenge the fall of PaTron, in the cancn or common law, is a per- 
his friend; and his anger was gratified only by the ſon who, having the advowſon of a paxſonage, vica- 
flaughter of Hector, who had more powerfully kindled rage, or the like ſpiritual promotion, belonging to his 
his wrath by appearing at the head of the Trojan armies manor, hath on that wants Frog git; and diſpoſition. 
in the armour which had been taken from the body of of the benefice, and may pretent to it whenever it be- 
Patroclus. The patronymic of Actorides is often appli- comes vacant. The patron's right of diſpoſing of a 
ed to Patroclus, beeauſe Actor was father to Mencetins. benefice originally ariſes either from the patron or 
PATROL, in war, a round or march made by the his anceitors, &c. being the founders or builders of 
guards or watch in the night time, to obſerve what the church; from their having given lands for the 
paſſes in the ſtreets, and to fecure the peace and tran- maintenance thereof; or from the church's being 
quillity of a city or camp. The patro! generally con- built on their ground; and frequently from all three 
ſiſts of a body of five or {fix men, detached from a body tsgether. | 
on guard, and commanded by a ferjeant. PATRONAGE, cr Aprowsox, a ſort of incor- 
They go every hour of the night, from the beating poreal hereditament, conſiſting in the right of preſen- 
of the tattoo until the reveille : they are to walk in the tation to a church or eccleſiaſtical benefice. Ad- 
reets in garriſons, and all over the camp in the field, vowſon, advocatio, fignihes in clientelam recipere, Tony 
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— with patronage, patronatus : and he who has the = 
or 


of advowſon is called the patron of the church. 

when lords cf manors firſt built churches on their own 
demeſnexs, and appointed the tithes of thoſe manors to 
be paid to the officiating miniſters, which before were 


given to the clergy in common {from whenee aroſe the 


diviſion of pariſhes), the lord who thas built a church, 


and endewed it with glebe or land, had of common 


right a power annexed of nominating ſuch minilter as 
he pleaſed (provided he were canonically qualified} to 
officiate in that church, of which he was the founder, 
ecndower, maintainer, or, in one word, the patron. 

Advxovſons are either advowſons appradant, or ad- 
wowſons in groſs. Lords of manors being originally 
the only ſounders, and of courſe the only patrons, of 
churches, the right of patronage or preſentation, fo 
Jong as it continues annexed to the poſſeſſion of the 
manor, as ſome have done from the foundation of the 
church to this day, is called an adrowſ/on appradant : 
and it will paſs, or be conveyed, together with the 


- manor, as incident and appendant thereto, by a grant 


of the manor only, without. adding any other words. 
But where the property of the advowſon has been 
once ſeparated from the property of the manor by legal 
conveyance, it is called an advoauſom in groſs, or at large, 
and never can be appendant any more; but it is for 
the future annexed to the perſon of its owner, and not 
to his manor or lands. 

Advowſons are alſo either preſentative, col ative, or 
donatine. An advowſon preſentative, is where the 
patron hath a right of preſentation to the biſhop or 
ordinary, and moreover to demand of him to inſtitute 
his clerk if he finds him canonically qualified: and 
this is the moſt uſual advowſon. An advowſon colla- 
tive, is where the biſhop and patron are one and the 


ſame perſon ; in which caſe the biſhop cannot preſent - 


to himſelf; but he does, by the one act of collation, 
or conferring the beneſice, the whole that is done in 
common cales, by both preſentation and inſtitution. 
An advowſon donative, is when the king, or any ſub- 
ject by his licence, doth found a church or chapel, 
and erdains that it ſhall be merely in the gift or diſ- 
Foſal of the patron ;z ſubje& to his viſitation only, and 
not to that of the ordinary; and veſted abſolutely in 
the clerk by the patron's deed of donation, without 
preſentation, inflitation, or indudion. This is ſaid 
t9 have been anciently the only way of conferring 


eccleſiaſtical beneſices in England; the method of in- 


Hitution by the biſhop not being eſtabliſhed more 
early then tke time of Archciſhop Becket in the 
reign of Henry II. and therefore, though: pope Alex- 
ander III. in a letter to Becket, ſeverely inveighs 
againſt the prava conſuctudo, as he calls it, of inveſti- 
ture conferred by the patron only, this however ſhow: 
what was then the common uſage. Others contend 
that the claim of the biſhops to inſtitution is as old 
as the firit planting of Chriſtianity in this iſland ; 


and in proof of it they allege a letter from the Eng. 


liſh nobility to the pope in the reign of Henry the 
third recorded by Matthew Pais, which ſpeaks of 
preſentation to che biſhop as a thing immemorial. 
Tbe truth ſ.ems to be, that, where the benefice was 
to be conferred on a mere layman, he was firſt pre- 
4erited to the biſhop in order to receive ordinaticn, 
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who was ft Rberty to examine and refufe him: but Patrony 


where. the clerk was already in orders, the living was 
uſually yeſted in him by the ſole donation of the pa- 
tron ; till about the middle of the 12th century, when 
the pope and his biſhops endeavoured to intruduee a 
kind of feodal dominicn over eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
and, in conſequente of that, began to claim and exer- 
ciſe the right of inſtitution univerſally, as a ſpecies of 
ſpiritual inveſtiture. ee 

However this may be, if, as the law now ſtands, 
the true patron once waves this privilege of donation, 
and preſents to the biſhop, and his clerk is admitted 


and inſtituted, the advowſon is now become for ever 


preſentative, and ſhall never be donative any more. 
For theſe exceptions to general rules ard common 


right are ever looked upon by the law in an un- 


favourable view, and conſtrued as ſtrictly as poſſible. 
If therefore the patron, in whom ſuch peculiar right 
reſides, does once give up that right, the law, which 
loves uniformity, will interpret it to be done with: an 
intention of giving it up for ever; and will therefore 
reduce it to the ſtandard of other eccleſiaſtical livings. 
See ſurther, Law, Part III. Sect. v. No clix. 5 —10. 
Arms of Paro, in heraldry, are thoſe on the 
top of which are ſome marks of ſubjection and depen- 
dence: thus the city of Paris lately bore the fleurs-de-lis. 
in chief, to ſhow her ſubjection to the king; and the 
cardinals, on the top of their arms, bear thoſe of the 
pope, who gave them the hat, to ſhow that they are 
his creatures, SEK IE | 
PATRONYMIC, among grammarians, is applied 
to ſach names of nien or women as are derived from 
thoſe of parents or anceſtors. 
Patronymics are derived, 1. From the father; as 
Pelides, i. „, Achilles the ſon of Peleus. 2. From 
the mother; as Philyrides, i. . Chiron the ſon of 
Philyra. 3. From the grandfather on the father's 
ſide; as Aacides, i. e. Achilles the ndſon of ZXa- 
cus. 4. From the grandfather by the mother's ſide,z 
as Atlantiades, i. e. Mercury the grandſon of Atlas. 
And, 5. From the kings and fonnders of nations; as 
Romulide, i. ce. the Romans, from their founder king 
Romulus. | | 
The termination of Greek and Latin patronymics 
are chiefly four, viz. des, .of which we have examples 
above; as, as 'Thaumantias, i. e. Iris the daughter of 
Thaumas ; is, as Atlantis, i. e Electra the daughter 
of Atlas; and nz, as Nerine, the daughter of Nereus. 
Of theſe terminations der is maſculine ;' and as, is, and 
ne, feminine: des and ne are of the firit declenſion, 
as and it of the the third, 


The Ruſſians, in their uſual mode of addreſs, never 


perfix any title or appellation of reſpe& to their names; 
but perſons of all ranks, even thoſe of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, call each other by their Chriſtian names, to 
which they add a patronymic. Theſe patronymics 
are formed in ſome caſes by adding Vitch (the ſame 
as our Fitz, as Fitzhe1bert, or the ſon of Herbert) 
to the Chriſti in name of the father; in others by Of 
cr Ef; the former is applied only to perſons of condi- 
tion, the latter to thoſe. of inferior rank, Thus, 
Ivan Ivanovitch, Ivan Ivancf, is Ivan the ſon of 
Ivan; Peter Alexievitch, Peter Alexecf, Peter the 
ſon. of Alexey. - * teg ty 
Ide female patronymic is Efaa or Ofna, as Sophia 


Alex- 


mic. 


Patres Alexeefna, or Sophia the daughter of Alexey 
| © IJyanofna, or Maria the daughter of Ivan. 
Pattans. Great families are alſo in general diſtinguiſhed by"! general than the caprice of a deſpot. 


PAT 


a ſurname, as thoſe of Romanof, Galatzin, Suereme- 
tof, &c. 7. | . | 

PATROS, mentioned by Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
appears from the context to be meant of a part of 
Egypt. Bochart'thinks it denotes the Higher Egypt: 
the Septuagint tranſlate it the-country of Pathure; in 
Pliny we have the Nomos Phaturites ; in the Thebais; in 
Ptolemy, Pathyris, probably the met: opolis. From the 
Hebrew appellation Patros comes the gentilitious name 
P. athru my, Moſes, . 

PATRU (Oliver), a counſellor in Parliament, and 
dean of the French academy, was born at Paris in 
1604+ He had an excellent faculty both of ſpeaking 
and writing. Upon bis admitlion into the French 
academy in 1640, he made an oration of thanks, that 
gave riſe to the cuſtom of admiſſory ſpeeches, which 
are ſtill in uſe in that ſociety, Mr de Vaugelas owns 
himſelf much indebted to him for his aſſiſtance in com- 
poling his remarks on the French tongue, of which 
he was by far the greateſt maſter in France; ſo that 
he was conſulted as an oracle by all the belt writers of 
that nation, | 

Patru was eſtimable for the qualities of his heart, 
as well as for thoſe of the head: was honeſt, generous, 
ſincere; and preſerved a gayneſs of character, which 
no ill fortune could alter or affect. 
advocate; in ſpite of all his great talents, lived almoſt 
in a ſtate of indigence. The love of the belles lettres 
made him neglect the law; and the barrea glory of 


being an oracle to the belt French writers had more 


charms for him, than all the profits of the bar. Hence 


he became ſo poor, as to be reduced to the neceſſity 


of ſelling his books, which ſeemed dearer to him than 
his life; and would actually have fold them for an 
under-price, if Boileau had not generouſly advanced 


him a larger ſum, with this turther privilege, that he. 


ſu uld have the uſe of them as long as he lived. His 


death was preceded by a tedious ilineſs, during which. 
he received a preſent of 500 crowns trom Colbert, as. 


a mark of the eſteem which the king had ior him. 
He died the 16th of January 1681. 
care and exactneis with which he retouched and finiſhed 


every thing he wrote, did not permit him. to publith 


much. His miſcellaneous works were printed at Paris 
in 1670, 4to; the third edition of which, in 1714, 


4to, was augmented with ſeveral pieces. They con- 


- fiſt of Pleadings, Orations, Letters, Lives of ſome 
of his Friends, Remarks upon the French Language, 
&c. 

PATTANS, PaTans, or AFGHANS, a very war- 
like race of men, whe had been ſubjects of the vaſt 
empire of Bochara. They revolted under their go- 
vernor Abſtagi, in the 10th. century, and laid the 


foundation of the-empire of Ghizni or Gazna. In the 


Diſſertation pretixed to Vol. III. of Dow's Hiltory, 
we have this account of the Pattans. 


They are divided into diſtinct communities, each 


of which is governed by a prince, who is conſidered 
by his ſubjects as the chief of their blood, as well as 
their ſovereign. They obey him without reluctance, 
as they derive credit to their family by his: greatneſs. 


Nl 


; Maria 


For this famous 


'The prodigious. 


They attend him in his wars with the attachment. 


PAU 


which children have to a parent; and his government, L 
t, DPottans, 
though ſevere, partakes more of the rigid diſcipline of Paw 


; Rude, like 
the face of their country, and fierce and wild as the 


ſtorms which cover their mountains, they are addic- 


ted to incurſions and depredations, and deli 
battle and plunder. . United firmly to their 27-4 in 
vgs to _ TN Faithleſs and cruel, they place 
juſtice in force, conceal treache 7 | 
— conce ry under the name 
The empire, which took its riſe from the revolt of 
the Pattans, under a ſucceſſion of warlike princes roſe 
to a ſurpriſing magnitude. In the beginning of the 
11th century, it extended from. Iſpahan to Bengal, 
and from the mouths of the Indus to the banks of the 
Jaxartes, which comprehends at leaſt half of the con- 
tinent of Aſia, They had fled to the mountains on 
the borders cf Perſia, that they might eſcape the 
iword, or avoid ſubmitting to the conquerors of In- 
dia; and there they formed their ſtate, which the Me- 
guls were never able thoroughly to ſubdue. Indeed 
they ſometimes exerciſed depredations on the adja- 
cent countries; nor was it poſlible for the Moguls 
either to prevent it or to extirpate them. They were 
{entible that the climate and ſoil cf the delicious plains 
would only ſerve to rob them of that hardineſs they 
contracted in the hills to which they were confined ; 
they, therefore, for a long time gave no indications of 
a deſire to exchange them for more plealing abodes, or 
a more acceſſible ſituation. This enabled them to 
brave the victorious army of Nadir Shah, whoſe troops 
they quietly ſuffered to penetrate into Hindoſtan, and 


- 


waited his return with the ſpoils of that country.— 


They then haraſſed his army in the ſtraits and defiles 
of the mountains, and proved themſelves ſuch abſolute 
maſters of the paſſes, that they ſorced him to purchaſe 
ſrom them his paſſage into Perſia. | 

In the beginning of the preſent century, they had 
ſpread themielves over the adjoining province of Kan- 
dabar ; and ſuch was the imbecility of the Perſian em- 
pire at that time, that many other provinces and tri- 
butary ſtates were alſo induced to revolt. When the 
king or ſhah of that time, whoſe name was /{»ſcin, 
oppoſed the growing power of this warlike people, 
he was totally defeated, and Iſpahan was beſieged and 
obliged to ſurrender, after having ſuffered dreadful ca- 
lamities, to an army conſiſting of only 30, ooo men. 
In conſequence of this, they brought about a revolu- 
tion in Perſia, and ſubjected it to themſelyes. This 
ſovereignty, however, they cnly held for ſeven years 
and 21 days, having fallen a ſacrifice to the enterpri- 
ſing ſpirit of Kouli | Pea or Nadir Shah. See PER- 
$14, and in the Appendiz ArcGuaxs. 

PA U, a town of France, in the province of Gaſ-. 
cony and territory of Bearne, with a parliament, u 


mint, and a caſtle. “ The city of Pau (ſays Wraxal*) . Tous. 
will be for ever memorable in hiſtory, ſince it was the through 
birth-place, of Henry IV. That immortal prince was France, 


born in the caſtle, then the uſual reſidence of the kings 
of Navarre. It ſtands on one of the moſt romantic 
and ſingular ſpots I have ever ſeen, at the weſt end of 
the town, upon the brow of a rock which terminates 
perpendicularly. Below runs the Gave, a river or ra- 
ther a torrent which riſes in the Pyrenees, aud empties- 
itſelf into the Adour. On the other fide, about two 
\ 


; Miles. 


2 A U. 


gon, fo much 
admired; and beyond all, at the diſtance 'of nine 
leagues appear the Pyrenees themſelves, covering the 
horizon ſrom eaſt to weſt, and bounding the proſpect. 


'The. caſtle, though now in a ſtate of decay, is ſtill ha- 


bitable ; and the apartments are hung with tapeſtry; 
ſaid to be the work of Jane queen of Navarre, and 
mother of Henry IV. Gaſton. IV. Count de Foix, 
who married Leonora heireſs of the crown of Navarre, 
began the edifice in 14643 but his ſucceſſor Henry 
d'Albret completed and enlarged it about the year” 
1519, when he made choice of the city of Pau for his 
reſidence, and where, during the remainder. of | his 
reign, he held his little court. In a chamber, which: 
by its fize was formerly a room of ſtate, is a fine whole 
length portrait of that Jane queen of Navarre whom 1 
have juſt mentioned. Her dreſs is very ſplendid, and re-' 
ſembles thoſe in which Queen Elizabeth is uſually paint- 
ed. Her head dreſs is a with pearls; round her 
neck {ke wears a ruff; and her arms, which are like 
wiſe covered with pearls, are concealed by ber habit 
quite down to the wriſt. At her wailt hangs by a 
chain a miniature portrait. The fingers of ber right 
hand play on the ſtrings of a guittar ; and in ber left 
the olds an embroidered handkerchief. The painter 
has drawn her as young, yet not in the firſt bloom 
of youth. Her features are regular, her countenance 
thin, but rather inclining to long; the eyes hazel, and 
the eye-trows finely arched, Her noſe is well formed 
though _ and her mouth pretty. She was a great 
priacels, of high ſpirit, and undaunted magnanimity. 
Her memory is not revered by the French hiſtorians, 
-becauſ2 ſhe was the protectreſs of the ts and 
the friend of Cologniz but the actions of her hte evince 
her dilnguiſhed merit. | 

In one of the adjoining chambers, is another por- 
trait of Henry IV. himfelt when a boy; and on the 
ſecond flcor is the apartment in which he was born. 
The particulars cf his birth are in themfelves fo curi- 
ous, and as relating to ſo great and gocd a prince are 
ſo peculiarly intercRing, that I doubt not you will for 
give my enumerating chem, even though you faould 
have ſcen them clſewhere.— His mother Jane had al- 
ready loit two ſons, the duke de Beaumont and the 
count de Marle. Henry &Albret, ker father, anxious 
to ſee an heir to his dominions, enjoined her (when 
ſhe accompanied her huſband Antony of Bourbon to 
the wars of Picardy againſt the Spaniards), if the pro- 
ved with child, to return to Pau, and to lie- in there, 
as he woald himſelf ſuperintend the education of the 
infant from the moment of its birth. He threatened 
to dilinherit her if the failed to comply with this in- 
junction. The princels,. ia obcdience to the king's 
command, being in the ninth month of her pregnancy: 
quitted Compicgne in the end of November, traverſed 
all France in 15 days, and arrived at Paw, where the 
was. delivered of a ton on the 13th December 1533. 
She had always been deſitous to f-e her father's will, 
which he kept in a golden box; and he promiſed to 
ſhow it to her, provided the admitted of his being pre- 
ſeat at her delivery, and would duriog the pains of her 
labour ſing a ſong in the Bearnois language. Jane 
had courage enougli to perform this unuſual requeſt ; 
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Pen. miles cf, is a ridge of hills covered with vigeyards, 


*—— which produce the famous Fin de Foren 
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neſs, ſhe immediately ſung a Bearnois ſong, beginning, 
Notre Dame du bout du pont, aides moi en cette 
heute. As ſhe finiſhed it, 


the box, t 
about her neck; and taking the infant into his on 


apartment, began by making him ſwallow ſome. drops 
l 


of wine, and rubbing his lips with a root of garlic. 


They Mill ſhow a tortoiſe-ſheY which ſerved bim for a 


cradle, and is preſerved on that account. Several of 


the ancient ſovereigns of Navarre reſided and died in. 
the caltle of Pau. 


the throne in 1479, died here in 1483.“ | 
Pau is a handſome city, well built, and contains neuf 
Gooo inhabitants. It is a modern place, having owed 


its exiſtence entirely to the caſtle, and to the relidenice- 


of the kings of Navarre. W. Long. o. 4. N. Lat. 43. 
- PAVAN, or Pa van, a grave dance uſed among 
the Spaniards, and borrowed from them ; wherein the 


performers make a kind of wheel or tail before each 


other, like that of pavo, ** a peacock;” from whence 
the name is derived. The pavane was formerly in great 
repute ; and was danced by gentlemen with cap. and. 
ſword ; by thoſe of the long robe in their gowns, by 
princes with their mantles, and by the ladies with their 
gown tails trailing on the ground, It was called the 


grand hal, fromthe ſolemnity with which it was pers: 


formed. To moderate its gravity, it was uſual to in- 
troduce ſeveral flouriſhes, paſſades, capers, &c. by way 
of epiſodes. Its tablature or fore is given at large 
by Thoinot Arbeau in his Orcheſographia. : 

PAVETTA, in botany; A genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 47th or- 
der, Stall. The corolla is monopetalous and funnel. 


ſhaped above: the ſtigma carved; the berry dilper- 


mous. | f 


PAVIA, an ancient and celebrated town of Italy, 


in the duchy of Milan, and capital of the Paveſan, 
with an univerfity and biſkop's fee. It was anciently 
called 7icinum, from its ſituation on that river; and lies 
20 miles to the ſouthward of Milan, It was formerly 
the 2 of the Longobardic kingdom, and is fl ill 
remarkable for. the broadneſs of its ſtreets, the beauty 


and richneſs of ſome of its churches, and for its uni- 


verſity, founded by Charlemagne, and for ſeveral other 
literary inſtitutions. Here is a biſhop's ſe, which was 
once the richeſt in Italy, but is now dependent on the 
pope z and upon the whole the city is gone to decay, 
its trade being ruined through the exactions of the go- 


vernment.” 'The few objects within it worth the public 


attention belong to the clergy or monks; and the 


church and convent of the Carthuſians are ine tpreſſibly 
noble, the court of the convent being one of the fineſt 
in the world, and farrounded by a pertico ſupported 
by pillars, the whole a mite in circumference. It is 
defended by ſtrong walls, large ditches, good ramparts, 
excellent bafticns, and a bridge over the river Taſin. 
In the centre of the town is a ſtrong caſtle, where the 
duke of Milan was wont to reſide. There are a great 
number of magnificent caſtles, and ſome colleges. It 
was taken by the duke of Savoy in 1706; by the 
; Fr 


king being called on the firſt news of her il. 


eary * was born. The, 
king inſtantly performed his promiſe; by giving her; 


Frangois Phabus, who aſcended 
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Pavia, 


See Hen, 


V. Ki 
ogether with a golden chain, which he tied of oe vg 


rance, 


PAV 


N. Lat. 45. 10. 

PAVILION, in architecture, ſignifies a kind of 
turret or building, uſually inſulated, and contained un- 
der a ſingle — ſometimes ſquare and ſometimes in 
form of a dome: thus called ſrom the reſemblance of 
its roof to a tent. 

Pavilions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, in the 
front of a building, marking the middle thereot; ſome- 
times the pavilion flanks a corner, in which caſe it is 
called an angular pavilion. The Louvre is flanked 
with four pavilions; the pavilions are uſually high- 
er than the reſt of the building. There are pavili- 
ons built in gardens, commonly called fummer-houſ-s, 
pleaſure houſes, &. Some caſtles or forts conſiſt only 
of a ſingle pavilion, 

* Pavitiox, in military affairs, ſignifies a tent raiſed 
on polts, to lodge under in the ſummer-time, 

Pavilion, is alſo ſometimes applied to flags, colours, 
enſigns, ſtandards, banzers, &c. 

Paviiiox, in heraldry, denotes a covering in form 
of a tent, which inveſts or wraps up the armories 
of divers kings and ſovcreigns, depending only on 
God and their ſword. 

The pavilion conſiſts of two parts; the top, which 
is the chapeau, or coronet; and the curtain, which 
makes the mantle. 

None but ſovereign monarchs, according to the 
French heralds, may bear the pavilion entire, and in 
all its parts. Thoſe who are elective, or have any 
dependence, ſay the heralds, muſt take off the head, 
and retain nothing but the curtains. 

Pavitions, among jewellers, the underſides and 
corners of the brilliants, lying between the girdle and 
the collet. 

. PAVING, the conſtruction of ground-floors, ſtreets, 
or highways, in ſuch a manner that they may be con- 
veniently walked upon. In Britain, the pavement of 
the grand ſtreets, &c. are uſually of flint, or rubble- 


ſtone ; courts, ables, kitchens, halls, churches, &c. 


are paved with tiles, bricks, flags, or fire-koae ; ſome- 
times with a kind of free - ſtone and rag-ſtone. 

In ſome ſtreets, . gr. of Venice, the pavement is cf 
brick : churches ſometimes are paved with marble, and 
ſometimes with moſaic work, as the church of St Mark 
at Venice. In France, the public roads, ſtreets, courts, 
&c. are all paved with gres or grit, a kind of free- 
itone. 


In Amſterdam and the chief cities of Holland, they ſt 


call their brick pavement the burgher-mafters pavement, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the ſtone or frat pavement, which 
uſually takes np the middle of the ſtreet, and which 
ſerves for carriages; the brick which borders it being 
deſtined for the paſſage of the people on foot. 
Pavements of free-ſtone, flint, and flags, in ſtreets, 
&c. are laid dry, i. e. in a bed of ſand ; thoſe of courts, 
ables, ground-rooms, &c. are laid in a mortar of lime 
and fand; or in lime and cement, eſpecially if there be 
vaults or cellars underneath. Some maſons, after lay- 
ing a floor dry. eſpecially of brick, ſpread a chin mor- 
tar over it; ſweeping it backwards and ſorwards to fill 
up the joints. The ſeveral kinds of pavement are as 
various as the materials of which they are compaſed 
Vor. XIV. 
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Eving. but retaken by the Auſtrians in 1746, E. Long. 9. 5, 


PAV 


derive the name by which they are Paving. 
* — — 


and whence they 
diſtinguiſhed ; as, 

I. Pebble-pavinz, which is done with ſtones collected 
from the ſea-beach, moſtly brought ſrom the iflands of 
Guernſey and Jerſey: they are very durable, indeed 
the moſt ſo of any ſtone uſed four this purpoſe, "They are 
uſed of various ſizes, but thoſe which are ſrom fix to 
nine inches deep, are eſteemed the moſt ſerviceable. 
When they are about three inches deep, they are deno- 
minated bolders or bow'ers ; theſe are uſed for paving 
court. yards, and other places not accuſtomed to receive 
carriages with heavy weights; when laid in geomet:r i- 
cal figures, they have a very pleaſing appearance. 

2. Rag-paving was much uſed in London, but is ve- 
ry inferior to the pebbles; it is dug in the vicinity of 
Maidſtone in Kent, from which it has the name of N- 
= rag:flone ; there are ſquared tones of this material 

or paving coach-tracks and foct-ways. 

3. Purbeck pitchens ; ſquare ſtones uſed in foot-ways ; 
they are brought from the iſland of Purbeck, and alſo 
frequently uſed in court yards; they are in general 
ese ſix to ten inches ſquare, and about five inches 

ep. 

4. Squared paving, for diſtinction by ſome called 
Scotch paving, becauſe the firſt of this kind paved in 
the manner that bas been and continues to be paved, 
came from Scotland; the firſt was a clear cloſe ſtone, 
called blue cubynn, which is now diſuſed, becauſe it has 
been found inferior to others ſince introduced in the 
order they are hereaſter placed. 

5. Granite, a hard material, brought alſo from Scot- 
land, of a reddiſh colour, very ſaperior to the blue 
whynn quarry, and at preſent very commonly uſed 
in London. 

6. Guernſey, which is the beſt, and very much in 
wie; it is the ſame ſtone with the pebble before ſpoken 
of, but broken with iron hammers, and ſquared to any 
dimenſions required of a priſmoidical figure, ſet with its 
ſmalleſt baſe downwards. The whole of the foregoing 
paving thould be bedded and paved in ſmall gravel. 

7. Purbecl pa ving, for foot-ways, is in general got in 
large ſurfaces about 2; inches thick; the blue ſort is 
the hardeſt and the beſt of this kind cf paving, 

8. York/hire paving, is an exceeding good material 
for the ſame purpoſe, and is got of almoſt any dimen- 
ons of the fame thickneſs as the Purbeck. This ſtone 
will not admit the wet to paſs through it, nor is it at- 
fected by the froſt. 

9. Ryegate, or fire-flone paving, is uſed for hearths, 
oves, ovens, and ſuch places as are liable to great 
heat, which does not affect the ſtone if kept dry. 

10. Newcaſtle flags, are ſtones about two feet ſquare, 
and 1 or two inches thick; they anſwer very well for 
paving out-othees : they are ſornewhat like the York- 

Ire. 

11. Portland paving, with ſtone from the iſland of 
Portland ; this is fametimes ornamented with black 
marble dots. 

12. Swedland paving, is a black ſlate dug in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and looks well for paving halls, or in party- 
cdloured paving. 

13. Marble paving, is moſtly variegated with diffe- 
rent marbles, ſumetimes inlaid in moſaic. 

14. Flat brick paving. done with brick laid in ſand, 

G mortar 
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Paving, mortar, or groute, as when liquid lime is poured into 


Paul. 


the joints. 

15. Brick-on-edge paving, done with brick laid edge- 
wiſe in the ſame manner. | | 
16. Bricks are alſo laid flat or edgewiſe in herring- 
bone, 1 4 

: 7. Bricks are alſo ſometimes ſet endwiſe in ſand, 
mortar, or groute. 

18. Paving is alſo performed with paving bricks, 
19. With ten inch tiles. 

20. With foot tiles. 

21. With clinkers for ſtables and outer offices. 

22. With the bones of animals, for gardens, &c. 

And, 23. We have knob- paving, with large gravel- 
ſlones, for porticoes, garden: ſeats, &c. 4 

Pavements of churches, &c: frequently conſiſt 'of 
ſtones of ſeveral colours; chiefly black and white, and 
of ſeveral forms, but chiefly ſquares and lozenges, art- 
{ully diſpoſed, Indeed, there needs no great variety 
of colours to make a ſurpriſing diverſity of figures and 
arrangements. M. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, has ſhown by the rules of combina- 
tion, that two ſquare-ſtones, divided diagonally into 
two colours, may be joined together chequerwiſe 64 
different ways: which appears ſurpriſing enough: ſince 
two letters or figures can only be combined two ways. 

The reaſon is, that letters only change their ſituation 
with regard to the firſt and ſecond, the top and' bot- 
tom remaining the ſame, but in the arrangement of 


theſe ſtones, each admits of fuur ſeveral ſituations, in 
each whereof the other ſquare may be changed 16 


times, which gives 64 combinations, 

Indeed, from a farther examination of theſe 64 com- 
binations, he found there were only 32 different figures, 
each figure being repeated twice in the ſame ſituation, 


though in a. different combination; ſo that the two 


cnly differed from each other by the tranſpoſition of 
the dark and light parts, 

PAUL, formerly named Saul, was of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a native of Tarſus in Cilicia, a Phariſee by 
profeſſion ; firſt a perſecutor of the church, and after- 


wards a diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, and apoſtle of the Gen- 


tiles. It is thought he was born about two years be- 
tore our Saviour, ſuppoſing that he lived 68 years, as 
we read in a homily which is in the ſixth volume of 
St Chryſoſtom's works. He was a Roman citizen 
(As xxii. 27, 28.), becauſe er are had given the 
freedom of the city to all the freemen of Tarſus, in 
conſideration of their firm adherence to his intereſts. 
His parents ſent him early to Jeruſalem, where he ſtu- 
died the law at the feet of Gamaliel a famous dactor 
(id. xxii. 3.) He made very great progreſs in his 
{tadies, and his life was always blameleſs before men; 
being very zealous for the whole obſervation of the 
law of Moſes (id. xxvi. 4, 5.) But his zeal carried him 
too far ; he perſecuted the church, and inſulted Jeſus 
Chriſt in his members (1 Tim. i. 13.); and when the 


(000 
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N St Stephen was ſtoned, Saul was not on · 
y conſenting to his death, but he even ſtood by and 
took care of the clothes of thoſe that ſtoned him 
(As vii. 58, 59.) This happened in the zd year 
4 = common era, ſome time after dur Saviour's' 
ath,” $ 4 | 0 | 8 
At the time of the perſecution that was raiſed agaitiſt 
the church, after the death of St Stephen, Saul was 
one of thoſe: that ſhowed moſt violence in diſtreſſing 


the believers (Gal. i. 13. and Acts xxvi. 11.) He en- 


tered into their houſes, and drew out by force both 
men and women, loaded them with chains, and ſent 
them to priſon (Acts viii, 3. and xxii. 4.) He even 
entered into the ſynagogues, where he cauſed thoſe to 
be beaten with rods that believed in Jeſus Chriſt, com- 
pelling them to blaſpheme the name of the Lord.. 
And —_— got credentials from the high prieſt Caia- 
phas, and the elders of the Jews, to the chief Jews of 
Damaſcus, with power to bring to Jeruſalem all the 
Chriſtians he ſhould find there, he went away full of 
threats, and breathing nothing but blood (Accs ix. r; 


2, 3, &c.) But as he was upon the road, and now 


drawing near to Damaſcus, all on a ſudden about noon, 
he perceived a great light to come from heaven, which 
encompaſſed him and all thoſe that were with him. 
'This ſplendor threw them on the ground; and Saul 
heard a voice that ſaid to him, Saul, Saul, why per- 
ſecuteſt thou me?: It was Jeſus Chriſt that ſpoke to 
him. To whom Saulanſwered, « Who art thou, Lord!“ 
And the Lord replied to him, «I am Jeſus of Naza- 
reth whom thou per ſecuteſt; 'it is hard for thee to kick 
againſt the pricks.” Saul, all in conſternation, aſked, 
„Lord, what is it that thon wouldſt have me do!“ 
Jeſus bid him ariſe and go to Damaſcus, where the will 
of the Lord would be revealed to him. | 

Saul then roſe from the ground, and felt that he 
was deprived ot ſight; but his companions led him by 
the hand, and brought him to Damaſcus, where he 
continued three days blind, and without taking any 
nouriſhment. He lodged at the houſe of a Jew named 
Judas. On the third day, the Lord commanded a diſ- 
ciple of his, named Ananias, to go to find out Saul, to 


lay his hands upon him, and to cure his blindneſs. _ 


And as Ananias made excuſes, ſaying, that this man 
was one of the maſt violent perſecutors of the church, 
the Lord ſaid to him, Go and find him, becauſe this 
man is an inſtrument that I have choſen, to carry my 
name before the Gentiles, before kings, and before the 
children of Ifrael; for I willſhow him how many things 
he muſt ſuffer for my name. Ananias went therefore, 
and found Saul, laid his hand upon him, and reſtored 
him to his ſight; then riſing, he was baptized, and fill- 
ed with the Holy Ghoſt. Aſter this be continued 
ſome days with the [diſciples that were at Damaſcus, 
preachiny in the ſynagogues, and proving that Jeſus 

was the Meſſiah (a). 
From Damaſcus he went to Arabia (Gal. i. 17,), 
probably 


* — _ * — „ — — 


— 
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(a) The converſion of ſuch a man, at ſuch a time, and by ſuch means, furniſhes one of tho moſt eom- 
plete proofs that have ever been given of the divine origin of our holy — That Saul, from being a zealous 


perſecutcr of the diſciples of Chriſt, became all at once a diſciple himſel 
He muſt therefore have been converted in the mira- 


without overturning the eredit of all hiſtory, 


* 
, is a fact which cannot be controverted 


culous 
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and having remained there for a little while, he return- 
ed to Damaſcus, where he began again to preach the 


- 


oſpel. 
Hat the goſpel made here; and ſo reſolved to put him 
to death: and they gained to their ſide the governor 
of Damaſcus, who was to apprehend him, and to de- 
liver him to them. Of this Saul had early notice; and 
knowing that the gates of the city were guarded night 
and day to prevent him from making fis eſcape, he 
was let down over the wall in a baſket. And coming 
to Jeruſalem to ſee Peter (Gal. i. 38.), the diſciples were 
afraid to have any correſpondence with him, not believ- 
ing him to be a convert. But Barnabas having brought 
him to the apoſtles, Saul related to them the manner 
of his converſion, and all that had followed in conſe- 
quence of it. Then he began to preach both to the 
Jews and Gentiles; and ſpoke to them with ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, that not being able to withſtand 
him in reaſoning, they reſolved to kill him. For this 
reaſon, the brethren brought him to Czſarea of Pale- 


, [$1 
paul. probably into the neighbourhood of Damaſcus, being 
= then under the government of Aretas king of Arabia 


he Jews could not bear to ſee the progreſs. 
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ſtine, from whence he came, probably by ſea, into his 
own country 'Tarſus in Cilicia, 

There he continued about five or ſix years, from 
the year of Chriſt 37 to the year 43; when Barna- 
bas coming to Antioch by the order of the apoſtles, 
and there having found many Chriſtians, went to Tar- 
ſas to ſee Saul, and brought him with him to Anti- 
och (Acts xi. 20, 25, 26.); where they continued to- 
gether a whole year, preaching to and inſtructing the 
taithful, During this time, there happened a great 
famine in Judea (id. ib. 27, 28, &c.), and the Chri- 
ſtians of Antioch having made ſome collections to aſ- 
fiſt their brethren at Jeruſalem, they made choice of 
Paul and Barnabas to go thither with their offering. 
They arrived there in the year of Chriſt 44; and ha- 
ving acquitted themſelves of their commiſſion, they re- 
turned again to Antioch. They had not been there 
long before God warned them by the prophets he had 
in this church, that he had appointed them to carry 
his word into other places. Then the church betook 
themſelves to faſting and praying, and the prophets 
Simeon, Lucius, and Manaen, laid their hands on 


G 2 them, 


— oath * 


— 


culous manner in which he himſelf ſaid he was, and of courſe the Chriſtian religion be a divine revelation ; or 
he muſt have been either an impoſtor, an enthuſiaſt, or a dupe to the fraud of others. There is not another al- 
ternative poſſible. 

It he was an impoſtor, who declared what he knew to be falſe, he muſt have been induced to act that part 
by ſome motive: (See Mizacte). But the only conceivable motives for religious impoſture are, the hopes 
of advancing one's temporal intereſt, credit, or power; or the proſpe of gratifying ſome paſſion or appetite 
under the authority of the new religion. That none of theſe could be St Paul's motive for profeſſing the 
faith of Chriſt crucified, is plain from the ſtate of Judaiſm and Chriſtianity at the period of his forſaking the 
former and embracing the latter faith, Thoſe whom he left were the diſpoſers of wealth, of dignity, of 
power, in Judea : thoſe to whom he went were indigent men, oppreſſed, and kept from all means of im- 
Pronieg their fortunes. The certain conſequence therefore of his taking the part cf Chriſtianity was the loſs 
not only of all that he poſſeſſed, but of all hopes of acquiring more; whereas, by continuing to perſecute the 
Chriſtians, he had hopes riſing almoſt to a gertainty of making his fortune by the favour of thoſe who were at 
the head of the Jewiſh ſtate, to whom nothing could ſo much recommend him as the zeal which he had ſhown 
in that perſecution. As to credit or reputation, could the ſcholar cf Gamaliel hope to gain either by beco- 
ming a teacher in a college of fiſhermen ? Could he flatter himſelf, that the doctrines which he taught would, 
either in or out of Judea, do him honour, when he knew that “they were to the Jews a ſtumbling block, 
and to the Greeks fooliſhneſs ?”” Was it then the love of power that induced him to make this great change? 
Power! over whom? over a flock of fheep whom he himſelf had aſſiſted to deſtroy, and whoſe very Shepherd 
had lately been murdered ! Perhaps it was with the view of gratifying ſome licentious paſſion, under the 
authority of the new religion, that he commenced a teacher of that religion! This cannot be alleged; to: his 
writings breathe nothing but the ſtricteſt morality, obedience to magiſtrates, order, and government, with the 
utmoſt abhorrence of all licentiouſneſs, idleneſs, or looſe behaviour, under the cloke of religion. We nowhere 
read in his works, that ſaints are above moral ordinances; that dominion is founded in grace; that monarchy 
is deſpotiſm which ought to be aboliſhed; that the fortunes of the rich ought to be divided among the poor; 
that there is no difference in moral actions; that any impulſes of the mind are to direct us againſt the light 
of our reaſon and the laws of nature; or any of thoſe wicked tenets by which the peace of ſociety his been 
often diſturbed, and the rules of morality often broken, by men pretending to act under the ſanction of divine 
revelation. He makes no diſtinctions like the impoſtor of Arabia in favour of himſelf; nor does any part «t 
his life, either before or after his converſion to Chriftianity, bear any mark of a libertine diſpoſition. As 
among the Jews, ſo among the Chriſtians, his converſation and manners were blameleſs. —It has been ſ\metimes 
objected to the other apoſtles, by thoſe who were reſolved not to credit their teſtimony, that, having been 
deeply engaged with Jeſus during his life, they were obliged, for the ſupport of their own credit, and from 
having gone too far to return, to continue the ſame profeſſions after his death; but this can by no means be 
ſaid of St Paul. On the contrary, whatever force there may be in that way of reaſoning, it all tends to con- 
vince us, that St Paul muſt zaturally have continued a Jew, and an enemy to Chriſt Jeſus. If they were en- 
gaged on one ſide, he was as ſtrongly engaged on the other. If ſhame withheld them from changing ſides, 
much more ought it to have ſtopped him; who, from his ſuperior education, muſt have been vaſtly more 
fenſible-to:that kind of ſhame than the mean and illiterate fiſhermen of Galilee. The only other difference 
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them, and ſent them to preach 'whither the Holy 
Ghoſt ſhould conduct them. And it was probably a- 


bout this time, that is, about the year of Chriſt 44, 
that Paul being rapt up into the third heaven, ſaw- 


there in*fable cop. and which were above the eom- 


prehenſion of man (2 Cor. xii. 2, 3, 4, and Acts xiii, 4. 


5, 6, &c.) | 

Saul and Barnabas went firſt into Cyprus, where 
they began to preach in the ſynagogues of the Jews. 
When they had gone over the whole iſland, they there 


found a Jewith magician called Barijeſas, who was with 


the proconſul Sergius Paulus; and who reſiſted them, 
and endeavoured to prevent the proconſul from em- 
racing Chriſtianity : whereupon St Paul ſtruck him 
with blindneſs ; by which miracle the proconſul, being 
an eye-witneſs of it, was converted to the Chriſtian 
faith. | | 

From this converſion, which happened at the city 
of Paphos, in the year of Chriſt 45, many think, that 


the apoſtle firſt began to bear the name of Paul, which 


St Luke always gives him afterwards, as is ſuppoſed in 
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memory of his converting Sergius Paulus, Some be- Paul. ;4 
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lieve that he changed his name upon his own conver. 
ſion; and Chryſoſtom will have this change to take 


place at his ordination, when h: received his miſſion at 


Antioch; while others ſay, be took the name Paul 


only when he began to preach to the Gentiles: and, 
finally, ſeveral are of opinion, that he went by tho 


names of both San and Pau, like many other Jews 
who had one Hebrew name and another Greek or La. 
tin WW... 9886 5 
From the iſle of Cyprus, St Paul and his company 
went to Perga in Pamphylia, where John Mark left 
them, to return to Jeruſalem : but making no ſtay at 


Perga, they came to Antioch in Fiſidia; where going 


into the ſynagogue, and being deſired to ſpeak, St Pa 
made them a long diſcourſe, by which he ſhowed, that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the Mefliah foretold by the prophets, 
and declared by I hu the Baptiſt; that be had beea 
unjuſtly put to death by the mali e and jealouſy of the 
Jews; and that he roſe again the third day. They 
heard him very attentively ; and he was delired to diſ- 
| courſe 
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was, that they, by quitting their Maſter after his death, might have preſerved themſelves ; whereas he, by quit- 


ting the Jews, and taking up the croſs of Chriſt, certainly brought on his own deſtruction. 

As St Paul was not an impoſtor, ſo it is plain he was not an enthuſiaſt. Heat of temper, melancholy, ig- 
norance, and vanity, are the ingredients of which enthuſiaſm is compoſed ; but from all theſe, except the firſt, 
the apoſtle appears to have been wholly free. That he had great fervour of zeal, both when a Jew and when 
a Chriſtian, in maintaming what he thought to be right, cannot be denied; but he was at all times ſo much 
maſter of his temper, as, in matters of indifference, to “become all things to all men,“ with the moſt pliant 
condeſcenfion, bending his notions and manners to theirs, as far as his duty to God would permit; a conduct 
compatible neither with the ſtiffneſs of a bigot nor with the viclent impulſes of fanatical deluſion. That 
he was not melancholy, is plain from his conduct in embracing every method which prudence could ſuggeſt 
to eſcape danger and ſhun perſecution, when he could do it without betraying the duty of his ffice or the 
honour of his God. A melancholy enthuſiaſt courts perſecution ; and when he cannot obtain it, afflicts him- 
{elf with abſurd penances: but the holinefs of St Paul confiſted only in the ſimplicity of a godly life, and in 
the unwearied performance of his apoſtolical duties. That he was ignorant, no man will allege who is not 
groſsly ignorant himſelf ; for he appears to have been maſter not only of the Jewiſh learning, but alſo of the 
Greek philoſophy, and to have b-en very converſant even with the Greek poets.” That he was not credulous, '- 
is plain from his having reſiſted the evidence of all the miracles performed on earth by Chrilt, as well as thoſe 
that were afterward worked by the apoſtles; to the fame of which, as he lived in Jeruſalem, he could not 
poſſibly have been a ſtranger, And that he was as free from vanity as any man that ever lived, may be ga- 
thered from all that we ſee in his writings, or know of his liſe. He repreſents himſelf as the leaſt of the 
apoſtles, and not meet to be called an apoſtle. He ſays that he is the chief of ſinvers ; and he prefers, in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, univerſal benevolence to faith, and prophecy, and miracles, and all the gifts and graces with ' 
which he could be endowed. Is this the language of vanity or enthuſiaſm ? Did ever fanatic wee virtue to 
his own religious opinions, to Illuminations of the ſpirit, and even to the merit of martyrdom ? $7 

Having thus ſhown that St Paul was neither an impoſtor nor an enthuſiaſt, it remains only to be inquired, 
whether he was deceived by the fraud of others: but this inquiry needs not be long, for who was to deceive - 
him? A few illiterwe fiſhermen of Galilee ? It was orally impoſſible for ſuch men to conceive the thought 
of turning the moſt enlightened cf their opponents, and the cruelleſt of their perſecutors, into an apoſtle, and 
to do this by a fraud in the very inſtant of his greateſt fury againſt them and their Lord. But could they ' 
have been ſo extravag int as to conceive ſuch a thonght, it was phyſically impoſſible for them to execnte it in 
the manner in which we find his converſion to have been aſſected. Could they produce a light in the air, 
which at mid-day was brighter than the ſun? Could they make Saul hear words fr m out of that light which 
were not heard by the reſt of the company? Could they make him bind for three days after that viſion, and 
then make ſca'es fall off from his eyes, and reſtore him to ſight by a word? Or, could they make bim and thoſe 
who travelled with kim believe, that all theſe things had happened, if they had not happ2ned ? Moſt unqueſ- 
tion1b'y no fraud was equal to all this. | 

Since then St Paul was neither an impoſtor, an enthuſiaſt, nor deceived by the fraud of others, it follows, 
that h's converhon was miraculous, and that the Chriſtian religion is a divine revelation, See Lytileton :? 
CL/zruat.ons on the Convenſion of St Paul; a treatiſe to which it has been truly ſaid, that infidelity has 
never been able to fabricate a ſpecious avfwer, and of which this note is a very ſhort and imperſec 
abridgement. | | COT WA LIEN | 
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and ſeveral, both Jews and Gentiles, followed them, 
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on the ſame ſubject the next ſabbath-day z 


to receive particular inſtructions more at leiſure, On 


the Sabbath-day following, almoſt all the city met to - 


gether to hear the word of God: but the Jews, ſeeing 
the concourſe of people, were moved with envy at it; 
oppoſed, with blaſphemies, what St Paul faid; and 
not being able to bear the happy progreſs of the gol- 
pel in this country, they railed a perſecution againſt 
the two apoſtles: whereupon Paul and Barnabas, ſha- 
king off the duſt upon their feet againſt them, came 
ſrom Antioch in Piſidia to Iconium. Being come thi- 
| ther, they preached in their ſynagogue, and converted 
a great number, both of Jews and Gentiles : and God 
confirmed their commillion by a great number of mi- 
racles (Acts xiv. 1. 2, &c.). In the mean time, the 
unbelieving Jews, having incenſed the Gentiles againit 
Paul and Barnabas, and threatening to ſtone them, 
they were obliged to vetire to Lyſtra and Derbe, ci- 
ties of Lycaoma, where they preached the goſpel. At 
Lyſtra, there was a man who bad been lame from bis 
mother's womb. The man fixing his eyes on St Paul, 
the apoſtle bid him riſe, ard ſtand upon his feet: 
whereupon he preſently roſe up, and walked ; the peo- 
ple, ſeeing-this miracle, cried out, that the gods were 
deſcended among them in the thape of men. They call- 
ed Barnabas Jupiter, and Paul Mercury, becauſe of his 
eloquence, and being the chief ſpeaker. The prieſt ot 


Jupiter brought alſo garlands and bulls before the gate, 


to offer ſacrifices to them: but Paul and Barnabas 
tearing their clothes, and calting themſclves into the 
middle of the multitude, cried out to them, Friends, 
what do you do? we are men as well as yourſelves: 
and we are preachii g to you to turn away from theſe 
vain ſuperſtitions, and to worſh p only the true God, 
who has made heaven and earth, But whatever they 
could iay, they had much ade to reſtrain them from 
offering ſacrifices. to them. 

In the mean time, ſome Jews of Antioch in Piſidia 
and of Iconium coming to Lyſtra, animated the people 
againſt the apoſtles. They ſtoned Paul, and drew him 
out ot che city, thinking him to be dead. But the diſ- 
ciples gathering together about kim, he roſe up among 
them, entered again into the city, and the day after 
left it with Barnabas to go to Derbe. And having here 
preached the goſpel alſo, they returned to Lyſtra, to Ico- 
nium, and to Antioch of Piſidia. Paſſing throughout 
Piſidia, they came to Pamphylia, and having preached 
che word of God at Perga, they went down into At- 
talia. From hence they ſer ſail for Antioch in Syria, 
from whence they had departed a year before. 
arrived there, they aſſembled the churen together, and 
told them the great things God had done by their 
means, and how he had opened to the Gentiles a door 
of ſalvation ; and .here they continued a gced while 
with the diſciples. _ 

St Luke does not inform us of the actions of St 
Paul from the 45th year of Chriſt to the time of the 
eouncil at Jeruſalem, which was held in the goth year 
of Chriſt. There is great likelihood that it was du- 
ring this interval that St Paul preached the goſpel 
from Jerulalem to Illyricum, as he informs us in his 
epiltle to the Romans (xv. 19.) ; and this without 
making any lay in thoſe. places where others had 
preached. betore him. He does not acquaint us with» 
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the particulars of theſe journeys, nor with the ſucceſs. 


Being } 
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of his preaching ; but he ſays in general, that he had 
ſuffered more labours than any other, and had endured 
more priſons. He was often very near death itſelf, ſome- 
times upon the water and ſometimes among theives. 
He run great dangers, ſometimes from the Jews and 
fometimes among talſe brethren and perverſe Chriſtians ; 
he was expoſed to great hazards, as well in the cities 
as in the deſerts: he ſuffered hunger, thirſt, naked- 
neſs, cold, faſtings, watchings (2 Cor. xi. 23—27.), 
and the fatigues inſeparable from long journeys, which 
were undertaken without any proſpect of human ſuc- 
cour z in this very different from the good fortune of 
others who lived by the goſpel, who received ſubſiſt- 
ence from thoſe to whom they preached it, and who 
were accompanied always by religious women, who 
miniſtered to them in their neceſſary occaſions. He 
made it a point of honour to preach gratis, working 
with his hands that he might not be chargeable to any 
one (1 Cor. it. 1—15.) ; for he had learned a trade, 
as was uſualamong the Jews, which trade was to make 
tents cf leather for the uſe of thoſe tht go to war 
(Acts xviii. 3. 

St Paul and St Barnabas were at Antioch when 
ſome perſons coming from Judea (Acts xv 1, 2, &c.) 
pretended to- teach, that there was no ſolvation with- 
out cireumciſion, and without the obſervation of the 
other legal ceremonies. 
that he that maintained this was Cerinthus and his fol- 
lowers. Paul and Barnabas withſtood theſe new doc- 
tors ; and it was agreed to ſend a deputaticn to the 
apoltles and elders at Jeruſalem about this queſtion. 
Paul and Barnabas were deputed; and being arrived 
at Jeruſalem, they reported to the apoſtles the ſubject 
of their commiſhon. S me of the Phariſees that had 
embraced the faith, aſſerted, that the Gentiles that 
we;e converted ought to receive circumcition, and to. 
oblerve the reſt of the law. But the apoſtles and elders 
aſſembled to examine into this matter, it was by them 
decreed, that the Gentiles, who were converted to 
Chr iſtianity, ſhould not be obliged to ſubmit to the 
yoke of the law, but only to avoid idolatry, fornica- 
tion, and the eating of things ſtrangled, and blood. 

St Paul and St Barnabas were then fent back to An- 
tioch with letters from the apoſtles, which contained 
the deciſion of the queſtion, and the reſolution of that 
auguſt aſſembly. The apoſtles alſo deputed Jude ſur- 
named Barſabas and Silas, who were principal bre- 
thren, to go to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas to. 
give their teſtimony alſo of what had been decreed at 
eruſalem. Being arrived at Antioch, they aſſembled 
the faithful, read to them the apoſtles letter, and ac- 
quainted them, that it had been reſolved to diſcharge 
them from the yoke of the ceremonial law. Some 
time after this, St Peter coming to Antioch and joir- 
ing himſelf to the converted Gentiles, he lived with 
them without ſcruple ; but ſome brethren happening 
to arrive there from Jeruſalem, he ſeparated himſelt 
from the Gen ile converts, and did no longer eat with 
them: for which conduct St Paul publicly cenfured 
him (Gal. it. 11—16.) St Paul (id. ii. 2, 3, &c.) in 
the ſame journey to Jeruſalem declared openly to the 
faithful there the: dectrine he preached among the 
Gentiles; and beſides, diſccurſed of it in private ameng 


Epiphanius and Philaſter ſay, 


the chief of them in preſence of Barnabas and * 


Paul. 


Paul.” 


—— theſe converſations, could 
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gt Peter, St James, and St John, with whom he had 
nd nothing either to be 


added or amended in ſo pure and ſo ſound a doctrine 
and demeanour. They ſaw with joy the grace that 


God had given him; they acknowledged that he had 


been appolnte 1 the apoſtle of the Gentiles, as St Pe- 
ter had been of the circumciſion, They concluded that 
Paul and Barnabas ſhould continue to preach among 
the Gentiles ; and only recommended to them to take 
care concerning the collections for the poor; that is 
to ſay, to exhort the converted Chriſtians among the 
Gentiles, to afliſt the faithful brethren in Judea, who 
were in neceſlity ; whether it were becauſe they had 
ſ-14 and diſtribated their goods, or becauſe they had 
been taken away from them ( Heb. x. 54.) 

After Paul and Barnabas had continued ſome days 


at Antioch, St Paul propoſed to Barnabas to return 


and viſit the brethren through all the cities wherein 
they had planted the goſpel, to ſee in what condition 
they were. Barnabas conſented to the propoſal; but 
inſiſted upon taking John Mark along with them. 
This was oppoſed by Paul, which produced a ſepara- 


tion between them. Barnabas and Jha Mark went 


together to Cyprus; and St Paul, making choice of 


Silas, croſſed over Syria and Cicilia, and came to Der- 
be, and afterwards to Lyſtra (Acts xvi. 1, 2, &c. 


Here 
they found a diſciple called Timothy, whom St Paul 


took with him, and circumciſed him that he might 


not offend the Jews of that country. When there- 
fore they had gone over the provinces of Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, and Galatia, the Holy Ghoſt would not al- 
low them to preach the goſpel in the proconſular 
Aſia, which contained Tonia, Eolia, and Lydia. They 
therefore went on to Myſia, and coming to Troas, St 
Paul had a viſion in the night. A man, habited like 
a Macedonian, preſented himſelf before him, and faid, 
Paſs into Macedonia and come and ſuccour us. Im- 
12ed'ately he ſet out on this journey, not doubting but 
that God had called him into this country. 

Embarking therefore at Troas, they ſailed to Nea- 
polis. Thence they came to Philippi, where upon the 
11bbath-day they went near the river ſide, where the 
Jews had a place of devotion, and where they found 
ime religious women, among whom was Lydia, who 
was converted and baptized, and invited the apoltle 
and his company to lodge at her houſe. Another day, 
as they went to the ſame place of devotion, they hap- 
pened to meet a maid ſervant poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of 
divination, who followed St Paul and his company, 
crying out, that theſe men 'were the ſervants of the 
moſt high God, who declared to the world the way 
ot ſalvation, This ſhe did for ſeveral days together; 
at laſt St Paul, turning himſelf towards her, ſaid to 
the ſpirit, I command thee in the name of Jeſus 
Chri t to come out of the body of this woman: upon 
which it immediately leſt her. But the maſters of this 
damfel who made much money by her, drew Paul and 
Silas before the magiſtrates, and accuſed them of at- 
tempting to introduce a new religion into the city. 
For this the magiſtrates ordered them tobe whipt with 
10ds upon the back and {houlders, and afterwards ſent 
them to priſon, | 

Towards mid :ight, as Paul and Silas were ſinging 
hymns and praiſes to God, on 'a ſud len there was a 
great earthquake, ſo that the foundations of the pri- 
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fon were ſhaken, and all the doors flew open at the Poel. 
ſame time, and the fetters of the priſoners burſt aſin. ——— 
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der. The gaoler being awakened at this noiſe, and 
ſeeing all the doors open, he drew his ſword with an in · 
tention th Kill himſelf imagining that all the priſoners 
had made their eſcape. But Paul cried out to him, 
that lie ſhould do himſelf no miſchief, for they were 
all ſafe. Then the goaler entering and finding all the 
priſoners there, he brought out Paul and Silas from 
this place, aſking them what he muſt do to be ſaved ? 
Paul and Silas inſtructing him and all his family, gave 
them baptiſm. After this the gaoler ſet before tem 
ſomerhing to eat; and when the morning was come, 
the magiltrates ſent him word that he might releaſe _ 
his priſoners, and let them go about their buſineſs, 
But Paul returned this anſwer to the magiſtrates. Ye 
have publicly whipped us with rods, being Roman ci- 
tizens; ye have thrown us into priſon ; and now ye 
would privately diſmiſs us: But it ſhall not be ſo, "44 
you yourſelves ſhall come to fetch us out. - The ma- 
giltrates hearing that they were Roman citizens, came 
to excuſe themſelves; and having brought them out 
of priſon, they deſired them to depart out of their 
city. Paul and Silas went firſt to the houſe of Lydia, 
where having viſited and comforted the brethren, they 
departed from Philippi. 

Then paſſing through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
they came to Theſſalonica the capital city of Mace- 
donia, where the Jews had a ſynagogue (Acts xvii. 1, 
N Paul entered therein, according to his cuſtom, 
and there preached the goſpel to them for three Sab- 
bath days ſucceſſively. Some Jews and ſeveral proſe- 
lytes believed in Jeſus Chriſt, and united themſelves to 
Paul and Silas: but the greateſt part of the Jews 
being led away by a falſe zeal, raiſed a tumult in the 


city, and went to the houſe of Jaſon, where St Paul 


lodged. But not finding him there, they took Jaſon 
and led him before the magiſtrates, where they accu-' 
ſed him of harbouring in his houſe people that were 
diſobedient to the ordinances of the emperor, and Who 
affirmed that there was another king beſides him, one 
Jeſus whom they preached up. But Jaſon having 
given ſecurity to anſwer for the people who were ac-_ 
cuſed, he was diſmifſed to his own houſe : and the 
night following the brethren conducted Paul and Silas 
out of the city, who went to Berea, where they began 
to preach in the ſynagogue, The Jews of Berea 
heard them gladly, and many of them were converted; 
as alſo ſeveral of the Gentiles and many women of di- 
ſtiaction that were not Jeweſſes. | 
The Jews of Theflalonica being informed that Paul 
and Silas were at-Berea, came thither and animated 
the mob againſt them ; ſo that St Paul was forced to 
withdraw, leaving Silas and Timothy at Berea to 
fniſh the work he Pad ſo happily begun. Thoſe who 
conducted St Paul embarked along with him, and 
brought him as far as Athens (Thecd. in 1 Theſſal.), 
where he arrived in the fifty-ſecond year of Jeſus 
Chriſt. As ſoon as he was got thither, he ſent back 
thoſe that had brought him, with orders to tell - Silas 
and Timothy, that he deſired them to follow him to 
Athens as ſoon as poſſible, In the mean time, he 
went into a iYpagogye of the Jews, and preached to 
them as often as he had opportunity; and diſputing 
with the philoſophers who were frequent in that place, 


they 
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paul. they at laſt brought him before the Areopagus, accu- 

— ſing him of introducing a new religion. St Paul be- 
ing come before the judges, pleaded in his own de- 
fence, that among other marks of ſuperſtition which 
he had found in that city, he had obſerved an altar in- 
ſcribed,” To the unknown God.“ It was therefore 
this God whom they confeſſed that they knew not, 
that he came to make known to them. Afterwards 
he ſpoke to them of God the creator of heaven and 
earth, of the ſuperintendence of a providence, of the 
laſt judgment, and of the reſurrection of the dead, But 
after they had heard of the reſurrection, ſome made 
ſcorn of him, and others defired to hear him another 
time. However ſome of them embraced the Chriſtian 
faith, of whick number was Dionyſius a ſenator of the 
Areopagus, and a woman called Damaris, and ſeveral 
others with them, 
St Timothy came from Berea to Athens according 
to the requeſt of St Paul, and informed him of the 
perſecution with which the Chriſtians of Theſſalonica 
were then afflicted. This obliged the apoſtle to ſend 
him into Macedonia, that he might comfort them and 
keep them ſtedfaſt (1 Theſſal. iii. 1, 2, &c.) Aſter this 
St Paul left Athens and went to Corinth, where he 
lodged with one Aquila a Jew, and by trade a tent- 
maker (Acts xvii. 1, 2, &c.) With this Aquila the 
apoſtle worked, as being of the ſame trade himſelf, 
But, however, he did not neglec&t the preaching of the 
goſpel, which he performed every day in the ſyna 
ogue ; ſhowing both to the Jews and Gentiles, that 

us was the Meſſiah. There he made ſeveral con- 

verts; and he tells us himſelf (1 Cor, i, 14—17. and 
xvi. 15.) that he baptized Stephanus and his whole 
houſe, with Criſpus and Gaius. About the ſame time 
Silas and Timothy came to Corinth, and acquainted him 
with the good ſtate of the faithtu! at Theffalonica : and 
ſoon after this, he wrote his firſt epiſtle to the Theſfa- 
lonians, which is the firſt of all the epiſtles that he 
wrote; and not long after he wrote his ſecond epiſtle 
to that church, | 

St Paul, now finding himſelf encouraged by the 
preſence of Silas and Timothy, went on with the 
work of his miniſtry with new ardour, declaring and 
proving that Jeſus Chriſt was the true Meſſiah, But the 
Jews oppoſing him with blaſphemous and opprobrious 
words, he ſhook his clothes at them, and taid, © Your 
blood be upon your own head; from henceforth I 
ſhall go to the Gentiles.” He then quitted the houſe 
of Aquila, and went to lodge with one Titns Juſtus, 
who was originally a Gentile, but one that feared 
God. In the mean time the Lord appeared to St 
Paul in a viſion, told him, that in Corinth he had 
muck. people; and this was the reaſon why the apoſtle 
continned there eight months. | 

But Gallio the pro-conſul of Achaia being at Co- 
rinth, the Jews of that city roſe up againſt Paul and 
carried him before Gallio, accuſing him of attempting 
to introduce a new religion among them: however, 
Gallio ſent them away, telling them he would not 
meddle with diſputes that were foreign to his office, 
Paul continued ſome time longer at Corinth; but at 
laſt he ſet out for Jeruſalem, where he had a mind to 
be preſent at the feaſt of Pentecoſt. Before he went 
en ſhipboard, he cut off his hair at Cenchrea, becauſe 
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he had completed his vow of Nazariteſhip, in which Paul. 
he had engaged himſelf, He arrived at Epheſus with 
Aquila and Priſcilla, from whence he went to Cæſarea 
of Paleſtine, and thence to Jeruſalem. Here, baving 
performed. his -devotions, he came to Antioch, where, 
he ſtayed ſome time; and then paſſing from thence, 
he made a progreſs through all the churches of Gala- 
tia and Phrygia ſucceſſively ; and having gone over the 
higher provinces of Aſia, he returned to Epheſus, 
where he abode three years ; that is, from the year 
of Chriſt 4 to the year 57 (Acts xix. 1, 2, &.) 

St Paul having arrived at Epheſus, he found there 
ſome / diſciples — had been initiated by Apollos, 
who had only baptized them with the baptiſm of John. 
St Paul inſtructed them, baptized them with the bap- 
tiim of Jeſus Chriſt, and laid his hands on them; 
wherenpon they received the Holy Ghoſt, the gitt: of 
languages and of prophecy. The apoſtle afterwards 
went into the ſynagogue, and preached to the Jews 
for three months, endcavouring to convince them that 
Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah: but as be found them 
very obſtinate, he ſzparated himſelf from them, and 
taught daily in the ſchool of one Tyrannus. He per- 
formed there ſeveral miracles, inſomuch, that the linen 
that had but touched his body, being afterwards ap- 
plied to the ſick, they were preſently cured of their 
diſeaſes, or delivered from the devils that poſſeſſed 
them. He alſo ſuffered much there, as well from the 
Jews as from the Gentiles ; and he himſelf informs us. 
(1 Cor. xv. 31, 32.), that after the manner of men he 
ought with beaſts at Epheſus; that is to ſay, that 
he was expoſed to wild beaſts in the amphitheatre, ſo 
that it was expected he ſhould have been devoured by 
them; but God miraculouſly delivered him: though 
ſome are of opinion, that the fight here mentioned by 
St Paul was nothing elſe but the ſcufflz he had with 
Demetrius the filver-ſmith and his companions, who. 
were diſappointed in their attempt of putting the 
apoſtle to death. It was during his abode at Ephe- 
ſus that the apoſtle wrote his epiltle to the Gala- 
tians. 8 

After this St Paul propoſed, at the inſtigation of 
the Holy Ghoſt, to paſs through Macedonia and 
Achaia, an i afterwards to go to Jeruſalem, ſay ing, 
that after he had been there, he muſt alſo ſee Rome; 


and having ſent Timothy and Eraſtus before to Ma- 


cedonia, he tarried ſome time in Alia. During this 
time, he received intelligence that domeſt c troubles 
had riſen in the church of Corinth, and that abuſes had 


begun to creep in; which made him reſolve to write 


his firſt epiſtle to that church. 

Soon after this, taking leave of the diſciples, he 
departed for Macedonia (Acts xx. 1. 2. &c.). He em- 
barked at Troas, took Timothy with him, and toge- 
ther paſſed into Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 12, and vii. 
5—15.). Titus came thither to him, and acquainted 
him with the good effects that his letter had produ- 
ced among the Corinthians; and told him, that the 
collections that had been made by the church of Corinth 
for the faithful in Paleſtine were now ready; which 
engaged Paul to write a ſecond letter to the Corin- 
thians. St Paul, having paſſed through Macedonia, 
came into Greece or Achaia, and there continued 
three months. He viſited the faithful of Corinth; 
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and having received their alms, as' he Was upon the 
point of returning into Macedonia, he wrote his epiſtle 
to the Romans. W FIG 19 
At laſt he left Greece, and came into Macedonia, 
in the year of Chriſt 38, intending to be at Jeruſalem 
at the ſeaſt of Pentecoſt.” He ſtaid forme time at Phi- 
lippi, and there celebrated the feaſt of the paſſover. 
From hence he embarked and came to Troas, where 


he continued a week. On the firſt day of the week 


the diſciples being aſſembled to break bread, as St Paul 
was to depart the day following, he made a diſcourſe 
to them which held till midnight, During this "time 
a young man called Eutychus, happening to ſit in 
window and fall aſleep, fell down three ares gh, 
and was killed by the falL St Paul came down't 

him, and embraced him, and reſtoted bim to life again. 
Then he went up again, broke bread and eat it, and 
continued his diſcourſe till day-break, at which time 
he departed. Thoſe of his company took ſhip at 
Troas; but as for himfelf he went on foot as far as 
Aſſos, otherwiſe called Apollonia, and then embarked 
along with them at Mitylene. From hence he came 


to Miletus, Whither the elders of the church of Ephe- 


ſus came to ſee him; for he had not time td go to 
them, becauſe he was defirous of being at Jerulllem 
at the feaſt of Pentecoſt. n 
When theſe elders were arrived at Miletus, St paul 
diſccurſed with them, and told them that he was go- 
ing to Jeruſalem without | certainly knowing what 
thould happen to him; however he did not doubt but 
that he had much to ſuffer there, ſince. in all cities the 
Holy Ghoſt had given him to underſtand, that chains 
and afflictions waited for him at Jeruſalem. Never- 
cheleſs, he declared to them, that all this did net territy 
him, provided he could but fuldl his miniſtry. After 
having exorted them to patience, and having prayed 
along with them, he went on board, going ſtraight to 
Coos, then to Rhodes, and thence to Patara (Acts xxi. 
1, 2, &c.), where finding a ſhip that was bound for 
Phonicia, they went on. board and arrived ſafe at 
Tyre. Here they made a ſtop for ſeven days, and 
then going on, they arrived at Ptolemais, and theuce 
at Ceſarea,' where they found Philip the evangeliſt, 
who was one of the ſeven deacons. While St Paul 
was there, the prophet Agabus arrived there alſo from 
Judea; and having taken St Paul's girdle, he bound 
his own hands and feet with it, ſaying, „ Thus ſhall 
the Jews of Jeruſalem bind the man that owns. this 
virdle, and hall deliver him up to the Gentiles.” But 
St Paul's conſtancy was not ſhaken by all theſe pre- 
dictions, and he told them, that he was ready, not on- 
ly to ſuffer bonds, but death itſelf, for the name of 


. Chriſt. 


When he was come to Jeruſalem, the brethren re- 
ceived him with joy; and the day following he went 
to ſee St James the leſs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, at whoſe 
houſe all the elders all:mbled. Paul gave them aa ac- 
count of what God had done among the Gentiles by 
his miniſtry. Then St James informed him, that the 
converted Jews were ftrangely prejudiced againit him, 
becauſe they were informed he taught the Jews that 
lived among the Gentiles. aud out «of Paleſtine, that 
they ought to renounce the law of Mes, and no 
longer circumciſe their children, 'Dleretore, continued 
St James, we mult aflemble them here together, where 
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you may ſpeak to them yourſelf, and undeceive them. Faul. 
Moreover do this, that your actions may verify you 


AU 


wor ds: join yourſelf to four men that ere here, and 
who have taken upon them a vow of Nazariteſhip; 
and that you” may. ſhare in the merit of thei ation, 
contribute to the charge of their purificatiori;- atd pu- 
rify yourſelf alſo, that you may offer with them the 
offerings and facrifices ordained for the purification of 


2 Nararite. See N4azanite, A . 

St Paül exattly followed this advice of 8t James, 
And on the next day went into the temple, where he 
Aeclared to the prieſts, that in ſeven days theſe four Na- 
Zarites would complete their vow of Nazariteſhip ; and 
that he would contribute his ſhare of the charges. 
But towards the end of theſe ſeven days, the Jews of 
Atia' having ſeen him in che temple, moved all the 
people againſt him, laid hold of bim, and cried ont, 
« Help, ye Iſraelites, this is he that teaches every 
where againſt the law, and againſt the temple, and has 
brought Gentiles into the temple, and profaned this 
holy place.” At the ſame time they laid hold on him, 
{but the gates of the temple, and would bave killed 
him, bad not Lyſias the tribune of the Roman garri- 
fon there run to his reſcue, taken him out of their 
hands, and brought him into the citadel, St Paul 
being upon the ſteps,” deſired the tribune to ſuffer him 
to ſpeak to the people, who followed him thither in a 
great multityde. The tribiitie permitted him, and 


Pau), making a ſign with his band, made a ſpeech 
in Hebrew, (Af, 7410 and rel ited to them the man · 
ner of his converfion, and his miſſion from God to 
and preach to the Gentiles. © At his mentioning t 
Gentiles, the Jews began to cry out, Away with 
this wicked fellow aut of the world, for be is not wor- 
thy to live.” | | | 

Immediately the tribune made him come into the 
caſtle, and ordered that he ſhould be examined by 
whipping him, in order to make him confeſs the mat- 
ter why the Jews were ſo incenſed againſt him. Be- 
ing now bound, he ſaid to the tribune, * Is it lawful 
for you to whip a Roman citizen before you hear him? 
The tribune hearing this, eanſed him to be. unbound, 
and calling together the prieſts and the ſenate of the 
Jews, he brought Paul before them, that he might 
know the occaſion of this tumult of the people. Then 
Paul began to fpeak to them to this purpoſe, (Acts 
xxüi.): 4 Brethren, I have lived in all 7 conſcience 
before. God until this day.” At which words, Ana- 
nias, ſon of Nebedeus, who was the chief-prieſt, 
ordered the by-ſtanders to give bim a blow in the face. 
At which St Paul faid ta him, < God ſhall ſmĩte thee, 
thou whited wall; for fitteſt thou to judge me after 
the law, and commandeſt me to be ſmitten contrary 
to the law?” Thoſe that were preſent faid to him, 
Revileſt thou God's high-priet ?** St Paul excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, that he did not know he was the 
high-prieſt, “ For it is written, thou ſhalt not ſpeak 
evil of the ruler of thy people.” Then perceiving that 
part of the aſſembly were Sadducees and part Phari- 
fees, he cried out, Brethren, I am a Phariſee, the 
ſon of a Phariſee ; of the hope and reſurrection of the 
dead I am called in queſtion,” . 

Then the aſſembly being divided in intereſts and 
apinioas, and the clamour increaſing more and more, 
the tribune ordered the ſoldiers to fetch him away * 


the cafile. 


ſaying to them, To-morrow cauſe Paul to appe 
. before you, as if you would, inquire more 8 

into his affair, and before he can come to you, we wi 
lie in wait for bim and kill him.” Burt 84. Paifh, being 
informed of this conſpiracy. by bis Giter's jon, ac- 
- quainted the tribune with. it; who gave orders that 
the night following he ſhould be ſent to Cæſarea, to 
Felix the Governor, who bad his ordinary reſidence 
there. Felix having received letters from Li ſius and 
being informed that St Payl-was of Cilicia, he told 
him he would bear hiw when his accuſers ſhould ar- 


rive. | e ad | 
Nie Days after, Annanias the high prieſt and ſome 
of the ſenators came to Ceſarea, bringing with them 
Tertullus the orator, to plead againſt Paul. Tertul- 
lus accuſed him of being a ſeditious perſon, a dillurber 
of the public peace z one who had put himſelf at the 
| head of a ſe& of Nazarenes, and who. made no ſcruple 
even to profane the temple, (id. xxiv.) But St Paul ea- 
fily refuted theſe calumnies, and defied his accuſers 
to prove any of the articles they had exhibited; 

bim: he ended his diſcourſe by ſaying, ,* That for the 
doctrine of the refurrection from the dead, his adver- 
ſaries would have him condemned.“ Felix put off the 
further hearing of chis cauſe till another ume; and, 
ſome days afterwards, came bhimſelſ with his wife Dru- 
= te hear Paul: and being in hopes that the apo- 

le would purchaſe bis freedom with a ſum of money, 
he uſed him well, often ſent for him, and had frequent 
converſations with him. | | | 

Two years having paſſed thus away, Felix made 
way for his fucceſſor Portius Feſtus ; but being will- 
ing to oblige the Jews, he left Paul in priſon. Feſtus 
being come to Jeruſalem, the chief prieſts deſired to 
| ſend for Paul, with a deſign to fall upon him by the 
way. But Feſtus told them, they might eome to Cæ- 
ſarea, where he would do them juſtice. Hither the 
Jews came, and accuſed Paul of ſeveral crimes, of 
which they were able to prove aothing,. (id. xxv.) 
Feſtns then propoſed to the apoſtle to go to Jerula- 
lem, and be tried there; but he anſwered, * That be 
was now at the emperor's tribunal, where he ought to 
be tried; and that he appealed to Cæſar;“ whereupon 
Feſtus, having conferred with his council, told him, 
that therefore to Cæſar heſhould go. 

Some days after, King Agrippa and his wife Bere- 
nice coming to Cæſarea, defired to. hear Paul; who 
pleaded his cauſe with ſuch ability, that Agrippa ex- 
claimed, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be à Chri- 
tian.” See AGRIPPA, 

As ſoon, therefore, as it was reſolved to ſend Paul into 
1:aly, be was put on board a ſhip at Adramyttium, a 
city of Myſia; and having paſſed over the ſeas of Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, the arriyed at Myra in Lycia, where 
having found a ſhip that was bound for Italy, they 
went on board, (Id. xxvii.) But the ſeaſon being far 
advanced (for it was at leaſt the latter end of Septem- 
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ber), aud. the wind proving contrary, they with uch Pool. 
| a port in the ie 


difhevley arrived at the Fair Hav 


of Crete, St Paul adviſed them to winter there: bow- 


,'', ger; others were of opinion they had beiter go to Phe- 


nice, another harbour of the fame ifland ; but as they 


were going thither, the wind drove them upon alitde 


iland called Clauda, where the wariners, ſearing to 
ſtrike upon ſome bank of ſand, they lowered. their 
malt, and ſurrendered themſelves to the merey of the 
waves. . Three days after this, they threw overboard 
the cackling of the ſhip. Neither ſun nor ſtars had 
appeared ngw for 14 days. In this extreme danger an 
angel appeared to St Paul, and aſſured him, that God 
had given him the lives of all that were in the ſhip with 
him ; which were in all 276 ſouls, St Paul told them 
of his yiſion, exhorted them to take co e, and pro- 
miſed them that they ſhould all . into an 
iſland z and that the veſſel only ſhould be loſt. On 
the 14th. G6 the ſeamen caſt out the lead, and 
thought by their ſounding that they approached near 
to ſome land. They were attempting to ſave themſelves 
wy Sang into the boat; but St Paul told the centurion 
d the ſoldiers, that except the ſailors continued in 
the ſhip, their Lves could not be ſaved. Then the 
ſoldiers cut the ropes of the boat, and let her drive, 
About day break, St Paul perſuaded them to take 
ſome nouriſhment, aſſuring them that not a hair of 
their, heads ſhould periſh. After his example, they 
took ſome food, and when they had eat, they lighten- 
ed their veſſel, by throwing the corn into the ſea. 
Day being come, they perceived a ſhore, where they 
reſolved, if poſſible, to bring the ſhip to, But the ver 
ſel having ck againſt a neck of land that run cut 
into the ſea, ſo that the head remained fixed, and the 
ſtern was expoſed to the mercy of the waves: the ſol- 
diers, fearing leſt any of the priſoners, ſhould make their 
eſcape by ſwimming, were for putting them all to the 
ſword. But the centurion would not fuffer them, be- 
ing willing to ſave Paul; and he commanded theſe that 
could ſwim to throw themſelves firſt out of the veſſel: 
and the reſt got planks, ſo that all of them came ſaſe 
to ſhore. Then they found that the iſland was called 
Melita or Hlalta; the inhabitants of which received 
them with great humanity, (Acts xxvii. 1, 2, 3, &c.) 
They being all very wet and cold, a great fire was 
Ighted to dry them; and Paul having. gathered up a 
handful of ſticks, and put them upon the fire, a viper 
leaped out of the fire, and took hold of his hand. Then 
the barbarous people ſaid to one another, Without 
doubt this man is a murderer ; and though he has been 
ſaved from the ſhipwreck, yet divine vengeance {till 
8 him, and will not ſuffer him to live.“ But 
aul, ſhaking the viper into the fire, received no in- 
jury ſrom it. The people, ſeeing this, changed cheir 
opinion of him, and took him for a god; which opi- 
nion of theirs was more 1 by bis curin 
the father of Publius, the chief man of the ifland, o 
a fever aud bloody flux. After this miracle, they all 
r N out their ſick to him, and they were healed. 
See MEL1TA. | op | 
At the end of three months they embarked again; 
and arrived, firſt at Syracuſe, then at Rhegium, and 
laſtly at Puteali. Here St Paul found ſome Chriſtians, 
who detained him for ſeyen days; then he ſet out 
for Rome. The brethren of this city, having been in- 
| | Sexes © FOES formed 


Paul.” formed of St Paul's arrival came out to meet 
—— far as Appii forum, and the Three Taverns, And ſis, 
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him as 
when he was come to Rome, he was allowed to dwell 


where he pleaſed, having a ſoldier to guard him, who 
was j ined to him with a chain. ree days after- 


wards, St Paul defired the chief of the Jews there to 


come to him, He related to them in what manner 
he had been ſeized in the temple of Jeruſalem, and the 
neceſſity he was under of appealing to Cæſar. The 
Jews told him, that as yet they had received no infor 


mation about his affair; and, as for Chriſtianity, they 


knew nothing of it, but only that it was ſpoken 
againſt everywhere; however, that they ſhould be 
very willing to have ſome account of that doctrine 
from him. A day was appointed for this purpoſe ; 
when St Paul preached to them concerning the king- 
dom of God, endeavouring to convince them from 
Moſes and the prophets, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah. 
Some of them believed what he had ſaid to them, 
while others dilbelieved ; ſo that they returned from 
him divided among themſelves, . A 
Par! dwelt for two whole years at Rome, ſrom the 
ear of Chriſt 61 to the year 63, in a lodging that he 
hired; where he received all that came to him, preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and the religion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, without any interruption, | 
Hitherto we have had the Acts of the Apoſtles for 
our guide, in compiling the hiſtory of St Paul ; what 
we ſhall add hereafter, will be moſtly taken from 
his own Epiſtles. 


verted ſeveral perions even of the emperor's court, 
(Philip. i. 12—18. and iv. 22.) The Chriſtians of 
Philippi, in Macedonia, hearing that St Paul was a 
priſoner at Rome, ſent Epaphroditus their biſhop to 
him, to bring him money, and otherwiſe to aſſiſt him 
in their name, (Phil. ti. 25.) Epaphroditus feil fick at 


Rome; and when he went back to Macedonia, the 


ap ſtle ſent by him his Epiltle to the Philipp ans. 

It is not known by what means St Paul was deli- 
vered from his priſon, and diſcharged from the accu- 
{ationof the Jews. There is great probability that they 
durſt not appear againſt him b fore the Emperor, as 
not having ſufficient proof of what they laid to his 
charge. | 
was ict at liberty, after having been two years a priſon- 
er at Rome. Be wrote alſo, during chis impriſonment, 
his Epiſtles to Philemon and the Coloſſians. | 

He was {till in the city of Rome, or at leaſt in Ita- 
ly, when he wrote his Epiſtle to 'the Hebrews. St 
Paul, having got out of priſon, went over Italy; and, 
accorèing to ome of the fathers, paſſed in'o Spain; 
then into Judea ; went to Epheſus, and therelett Ti- 
mothy (Heb. xiii. 24. and 1 Tim. i. 3.); preached 
jn Crete, and fixed there Titus, to take care to culti- 
vate the church he had p'anted in that place. Pro- 
bably he might alſo viſit the Philippians, according to 
the promiſe he had made them, (Phil. i. 23, 26. and 
it. 24) ; and it is believed, that it was from Macedo- 
nia that he wrote the Firit Epiſtle to Timothy 
Some time aſter, he wrote to Titus, whom he had left 
in Crete; he defiies him to come to Nicopolis, from 
whence probably, he ſent this letter. The year fol- 


lowing, that is, the 65th year of the Chriſtian era, the 
apo. e ent into Alia, and came to Troas, (2 Tim. 


TT in: 


His captivity did not a little con- 
tribute to the advancement of religion; for he con- 


However that may be, it is certain that he 


ir. 13.) Thence he went to viſit Timothy at Ephe- 

and from that to Miletus, (2 Tim. iv. 20.) Lally 
he went to Rome; and St Chryſoſtom fays, that le 
was reported, that having converted a cup bearer and 
a - concubine of Nero, this. fo proyoked the Emperor; 
that he cauſed St Faul to be apprehended; and elap- 
ped into priſon. It was in this laſt place of confine- 
ment that he wrote his Second Epiſtle to Timothy, 
which Chryſoſtom Icoks upon as | 
ſtament. See Tinoruv and Tirvs. * 
This great apoſtle at laſt conſummated his martyr- 
dom, the 29th of June, in the 66th year of Jeſus 
Chriſt. by having his head cut off, at a place called 


e apoſtle's laſt te · 


3 


* - <a Us ac? 


the Salvian waters, He was buried on the way of | 


Oſtium, and a magnificent church was built over 
his tomb, which is in 


being to this day. Calnme?"; 
Did. &c. i 1 
Paur (St), Cave or Grotto of in the iſland of Mal. 


ta, where St Paul and his company took ſhelter from 


the rains when the viper faſtened on his arm. Upon 
this ſpot there is a church built by the famed A- 
lof de Vignacourt, grand maſter of the order, in the 
year 1606, a very handſome though but a ſmall, ſtruc- 
ture. On the altar piece is a curious painting, repre- 


ſenting the apoſtle ſhaking off the viper, ſurrounded 


with men, women, and children, in attitudes of admi- 
ration and ſurpriſe, and in the Old Malteſe garb; and 
the whole very well executed. On the top of the 
painting is the following inſcription: © © 
Vipera ignis acta calore ſruſtra Pauli 
Manum invadit; is infulz benedicens 
Anguibus & herbis adimit omne viru 
0.54, 4 34: BIO Ye 


Paur, firſt biſhop of Narbonne, or Sergius Paulus 
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the proconſul converted and made bithop by St Paul, 


was deſcended from one of the beſt families of Rome. 
It. is ſaid the Apoſtle called himſelf Paul, from his 
name. The Spaniards will have him to be their 
apoſtle, which is not improbable; and it is ſaid he 
died a martyr at Narbonne. | 1 6 8 fs 

Paul V. by birth a Roman, was firſt clerk of the 
chamber, and afterwards nuncio to Clement VIII. in 
Spain, who honoured him with a Cardinal's hat. 
was advanced to the papal chair the 16th of May 
1605, after Leo XI. The ancient quarrel between 
the ſecular and eceleſiaſtical juriſdictions, which in for- 
mer times had occaſioned ſo much bloodſhed, revived 
in the reizn of this pontiff. The ſenate of Venice had 
condemned by two decrees, 1. The new foundations 
of monaſteries made without their concurrence. 2 The 
alienation of the eſtates both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular. 
The firſt decree paſſed in 1603, and the ſecond in 
1605. About the ſame time a canon and abbot, ac- 
cuſed of rapine and murder, were arreſted by order of 
the ſenate, and delivered over to the ſecular court; 
a circumſtance which could not fail to give offence to 
the court of Rome., Clement VIIL thought it pro- 
per to diſſemble or take no notice of the affair; but 
Paul, V who had managed the Genoeſe upon a ſimi- 
lar occaſion, flattered bim!e!f with the hopes that the 
Venetians would be equally pant. . However, he was 
diſappointed ; for the ſenate maintained that they held 
their power to make laws of God only; and theref«.re 


they refuled to revoke their decrees and deliver up the 


eccleſiaſtical 


He 


p A U 


excommunicated the doge and ſenate; and threaten- 
ed to put the whole ſtate under an interdict, if ſatis- 
faction was not given him, within the ſpace Ws 
hours. The ſenate did no more than proteſt agai 
this menace; and forbid the publication of it through- 
out their domin'ons. A number of pamphlets, from 
both fides, ſoon announced the animoſity of the two 
parties. The Capuchins, the Thealins, and Jeſuits 
were the only religious orders who obſerved the 
interdict, The ſenate ſhipped them all off for Rome, 
and the Jeſuits were baniſhed for ever. Meantime hi 
holineſs was preparing to make the refractory republic 
ſubmit to his ſpiritual tyranny by force of arms. He 
levied troops againſt the Venetians; but he ſoon found 
bis deſign baulked, as the cauſe of the Venetians ap- 
peared to be the common caule of all princes. He 
ad- recourſe therefore, to Henry IV. to ſettle the 
differences ; and this prince had all the bonour of 
bringing about a reconciliation betmeen the contend- 
ing parties. His ambaſſadors at Rome and Venice be- 
the negcciation, and Cardinal de Joyeute finiſhed 
it in 1607. It was agreed upon, that this cardinal, 
ſhould declare at his entry into the ſenate, that the 
cenſures of the. church were to be taken off, or that 
he would remove them; and that the doge ſhould 
at the ſame time ſurrender to him the deeds of revo- 
cation and proteſt, It was alſo ſtipulated, that all the 
religious who were baniſhed, except the Jeſuits, ſhould 
be reſtored. to their former privileges. In fine, the 
Venetians promiſed to ſend an ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to. Rome, in order to thank the pope for the fa- 
your he had done them; but they would. = pe 
the e to ſpeak of his holineſs granting them a 
5 Tau uns wiſe enough to 8 whole 
matter, but endeavoured to put an end to another diſ- 
pute, vhich had been long agitated in the congregations 
de auxiliis. ' He cauſed it to be intimated in form to the 
diſputants and counſellors, that, as che congregations 
were now diſſolved, it was his expreſs order that the 
contending parties ſhould no longer continue to cen- 
ſure one another. 
Paul V. had drawn out a bull againſt the doctrine of 
Molina, which only wanted to be promulged ; but 
for this fact there appears to be no other evidence 
than the draught ef this bull, which we meet with 
in the end of the hiſtory of the above-mentioned 
congregations. Paul was ſtrongly ſolicited, but in vain, 
to make the immaculate conception of the holy" virgin, an 
article of faith. He contented himſelf wi:h barely for- 
bidding the contrary doctrine to be publicly taught, 
that he might not offend the Dominicans, wha at that 
time, maintained that ſhe was conceived, like ather hu- 
man creatures, in original ſin; His holineſs afterwards 
applied himſelf to the embelliſhing of Rome, and was 
at great pains to collect the works of the moſt eminent 
painters aud ory ge Rome is indebted to him for 
its moſt beautiful fountains, eſpecially” that where the 
water ſpouts out from an antique vaſe taken from the 
thermæ or hot-baths of Veſpaſiun, and that which 
they call agua Paola, an ancient work of Auguitus, 
reſtored by Paul V. He brought water into it by an 


Sixtus v. frontiſpiece of St Peter, 


aqueduct miles in . 75 after the example of 
Re completed the 


2 


1 . 
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+ Paul. ecclefialtical priſoners into the hands of the nuncio, as 
w—— the pope demanded. Paul, provoked at this behaviour, 


. ronites and other eaſtern Chriſtians. 


Some authors have affirmed that 
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and the maznificent palace of Mount Cavallo. He 
applied himſelf in a particular manner to the reco- 
vering and repairing ancient monuments, which he 
made to advance, as much as the nature of them 
would; admit, the honour of Chriſtianity ; as appears 
from an elegant inſcription placed upon a column 
of porphyry, taken from the temple of Peace, and bear- 
ing a beautiful ſtatue of the Virgin, at the ſide of 
the church of St Mary the elder : 


« Impura falſi templa 
Quondam numinis 
Jubente mõeſta perſerebam Cæſare: 
Nunc læta veri ; 
Perferens matrem Dei 74 
Te, Paule, nullis obticebo ſæculis. | 

His pontificate was honoured with ſeveral illuſtrious 
embaſſies. The kings of Japan, Congo, and other 
Indian princes, ſent ambaſſadors to him. He took 
care to jupply them with miſſionaries, and to found 
biſhopricks in theſe countries newly brought over to 
the faith, He ſhowed the ſame attention to the Ma- 
He ſent legates 
to different othordox princes, both to teſtify his eſteem 
for them, and to confirm them in their zeal for re- 


ligion. He died the 28th of January 1621, aged 69 


ter having confirmed the French Oratory, the Uriu- 
lines, the Order of Charity, and fome other inſtitu- 
tions. Bold in his claims, but of narrow views, he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf more by his piety and and know- 
ledge than by his politics, It has been remarked, that 
he never paſſed a ſingle day of his popedom without 
celebrating maſs, He enjoined all the religious in the 
proſecution of their ſtudies to have regular profeſſors for 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic ; if there were 
any among themſelves properly qualified; or if chat 
was not the caſe, to take the aſſiſtance of laymen for 
that purp*ſe, until there were ſome of their own order 
who had learning enough. to inſtruct their brethren. 
It was very difficult to carry this decree into execu- 
tion; and indeed it was always very imperfectly ob- 
ſerved. _ | | | 

Pau (Father), whoſe name, before he entered 
into the monaſtic life, was Peter Sarpi, was born at 
Venice, Auguſt 14. 1552. His father followed mer- 
chandiſe but with ſo little ſucceſs, that at his death 
he left his family very ill provided for :: but under the 


care of a mother whole piety was likely to bring the 


bleſſing of providence upon them, and whoſe wiſe con- 


duct ſupplied the want of fortune by advantages ef 


greater value. Happily for young Sarpi ſhe had a 
brother, maſter of a celebrated ſchool, under whoſe 
direction he was placed by her- Here he loſt no time, 
but cultivated his abilities, naturally of the firſt rate, 
with unwearied application. He was born for ſtudy, 


* Pail. 


having a natural averſion ta pleaſure and gaiety, and 


a memory ſo tenacious that he could repeat 30 verſes 
upon once bearing them. We er to his capa- 
city was his progrels in literature s at 13, having made 
himſelt maſter of ſchocl learning, he turned his ſtudies 


Capella of Cremona, who, though a ce- 


lebrated maſter of that {cience, confeſſed himſelf in a 
very little time unable to give. his pupil any farther in- 


As 


ſtructions. | 


H. 


to philoſophy and the mathematics, and entered upon 
logic under 


Paul. 


As Capella 


him 


t zeal againlt it. in his, fe- 
lations, and in 15 | 

being then only in his 14th year, a time of life tn malt | 
rſons very improper tor loch engagements, but in by 


im attended with ſuch maturity of thought, and ſuch 
a ſettled temper, that he never ſeemed to regret. the 
choice he then made, and which be confirmed by a 
ſolem public profeſſion in 1572. gy oo on 

Ata LN chapter of the Servites held at Mantua, 
Paul (for ſo we ſhall now call him] being then only 
20 years old, diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in a pu- 
vic diſputation by his genius and N that Wil- 
ham duke of Mantua, a great patron of letters, ſo- 
licited the conſent of his ſaperiors to retain Him at his, 
cou:t, and not only made him public profeffor of di- 
vmity in the cathedral, and reader of cafuiſtical , divi- 
nity and canon, law in that city, bot honoured him 
with many proo!ſs of his eſteem. Bet father Pau 
finding a court life not a | 
ted it two years afterwards, and retired. to his beloyed 

rivacies, being then not only acquainted with che 
2 Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee languages, = 
with philoſophy, the mathematics, cannon, wad © 
hw, all parts of natural philofophy, and chemistry 
itſelf ; for his application was unincermitted, bis head. 
clear, his apprehenſion quick, and his memery re- 
tentive. | N | 

Being made a prieſt xt 22, he was diſtinguiſhed by 
the illuſtrious Cardinal Borromeo with his confidence, 
and employed by him on many occaſions, net without 
the et. vy of perſons of lefs merit, who were ſo far ex- 
aſperuted as to lay a charge againſt him before the In- 
quiſition for denying that the Trinity could be proved 
ſrom the firit chapter of 'Genefis ; but the accuſation. 
was too ridicalous to be taken notice of, | After this 
he paſſed ſnccefiively through the dighities of his order, 
of which he was choſen provincial ior the province of 
Venice at 25 years of age; and diſcharged this poſt 
with fach honour, chat in u 579 he was appointed, with 
two others, to draw up new regulations and ſtatutes 
for his order. This he executed with great ſucceſs; 
and when his officc of provincial was expired, he re- 
tired for three years to the ſludy of natural and ex- 
perimental phileſophy and anatomy, in which he is 
ſaid to have made ſome uſeſul difcoverics, In the inter- 
vals of his employment he applyed himſelf to his ſtudies 


with ſo extenſive à capacity, as left no brunch of 


knowledge untouched. By him Acquapendente, the 
great anatomiſt, confeſſes that he was informed how 
viſion. is performed; and there are proofs that he was 
not a ſtranger to the circulation of the blood. He 
frequent!y converſed up n aftronomy with mathemarti- 
cians, upon anatomy with ſurgeons, upon medicine 
with phyſicians, an] with chemiſts upon the analyſis 
of metals, not as a ſuperficial inquirer, but as a com- 
plete maſter. He was then choſen procurator general 
of his order; and during his reſidence at Rome was 
greatly eſteemed by Pope Sixtus V. and contracted an 
wtimate friendſhip with Cardinal Bellarmine and otber 
, IE EEE | We 
Hut the Lours of repoſe, that he employed ſo well, 
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| to his temper, qu - under an 


=. 


which he read the ſeripturet, that, it being Hs ephen | 
e word 
e fame 


marks of attention appeared in his Old Teſtameat, 
Plalter, and Breviary, - 3 


in his New Teſtament but was underlined. 


But the moſt active ſcene of his Life began about the 
your «625; when Pope Paul V, cxafperated by ſome 
he rk Sigh of the cher, led che Pe res 

pretended it of the char wh 

nder poi. The fenate, filled wick indigna- 
dom at tlys treatment, ſorbad the biſhops 40 receive 
or publiſh the pepe's bull: and, convemog che rector 
of the churches, commanded them to celebrate divine 
ſervice in theacouſtoamed manner, with which moat of 
them readily complied: but the Jeſus and ſome 
others reſuſmg, were by a. ſolemn edigt expalied the 
tate, Both parties having proceeded to extremities, 
employed their ableſt writers to defend their meatures, 
On the poape's fide, others, Cardinal Belkarmine 
entered the lifts, and, his confederate authors, de- 
fended the papal claims with mach fcurilay of ex- 
preſſion, and very ſoptuſtical reafomings ; which were 
conſuted by the Venetian apologitts in much more 
decent language, and with much greater Glidity of 
argument. On this orcaſion F. Paul was molt emi- 
nently 3 by his Defence of the Rights of 
the ſupreme 1 has Treatiſe of Excommuni- 
cation, tranſlared from Gerſon, with an Apology, and 
other writings 3 for which he was cited before the In- 
quificion at Rome z but it may be cafily imagined that 
he did not obey the ſurnmons.  _ | 

The Venetian wikers, , whatever might be the 
abilntics of their adverſanes, were at leaſt ſuperior 
to them in the jultice of their cauſe. The propoſi- 
tions maintained on the fide of Rome were theſe : 
That the Pope is inveſted with all the authority of 
heaven and earth: that all. princes are his vaſſals, and 
that be may annul their laws ax pleaſure ; that kings 
may appeal to him, as he is temporal monarch of the 
whole earth ; that he can diſcharge ſubjects from their 
oaths of allegiance, and make it their duty to take up 
arms againſt their ſovereign ; that he may 1 7 
kings without any fault committed by them, if the 
good of the church requires it; that the clergy are 
exempt ſrom all tribute to kings, and are not account- 
able to them even in cafes of high-treaſon;; that the 
pope cannot err, ; that his deriſions are to be received 
and o eyed on pain of fin, though all the world ſhould 
judge them to be falſe ; that 1 5 pope is God upon 
earth ; that his ſentence and that of God axe the ſame: 
and that to call his power in queſtion, is to call ia 
queſtion che power of God: maxims equally ſhocking, 
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litzes or N of F. Panl to Jdemoriſtratethe'r 
. Filfthood and d ve Tendenty. It may de sail 
ifrtagined that fuch pret were quicklyoyerthrov 
#74 bat tio cou bet cat of Rome, thoup tt it K 
its tereſt ro Favour'them. The pope, therefore, find- 
g His authors confuted and his canſe abandoned, was 
willing to conchide the affatr by treaty ; which, by the 
mediation of Henry IV. of France, was accommodated 
apon terins very much to the hotour of the Venetrans, 
But the defenders of the Venetian a," were, tough 
ethprehended inthe treaty, excluded by the Romans 
from the benefit of it: ſome upon different 
were impriſoned z ſome ſent to the 
debarred from preferment. But their malice was 
_ chiefly aimed againſt F. Paul, who foon found the 
effects of it; for as he was going one night to his 
convert, About fix months a accommodation, 
he was attacked by five ruffians armed with ſtilettoes, 
who gave him no Tefs than fiften ſtabs, three of which 
wounded him in fuch a manner chat he was left for 
dead. The murderers fled for refuge to the nuncio, 
and were afterwards received into che pope's demi- 
mons: but were purſued by divine juſtice, and all, ex- 
cept one man who died in priſon, periſhed by violent 


< This, and other attempts upon Bis Be, obliged him 
to confine meh to his convent, where he . in 


1 
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& Hiſtory of the 'Cormeil'of Trent; a work 
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uneqtialled For the judicious diſpoſition of the matter, 
and ærtful texture of the narration; commended by 
Dr Burnet as the &eft model of hiſtorical wri- 
ting; and celebrated by Mr Wotton as equivalent to 
any ion of antiquity; in which the reader 
finds „ Yherty without licenticuſnels, piety wi hout 


typocrtfy, freedom of fpeech without ne of de- 
ceney, ſeverity without rigour, and extenſive learning 


without oftentation.” © =. BY 
In this, and other works of leſs conſequence, he 
ſpent the Temaming part of his Hife to the beginnin 
of the year 1622, when he was ferzed with a cold an 
fever; which he wp! till it became incurable. He 
languiſhed more than twelve months, which he ſpent 


almoſt wholly in à preparation for his paffaze into 


eternity; and among his prayers and aſpirations was 
often heard to repeat, Lord! now let thy ſervant 
depart in peace.” On Sunday the eighth of January 
of the next year, he roſe, weak as he was, to mafs, and 
went to take his repaſt with the reſt; but on Monday 
was ſeized with a weaknefs that threatened immediate 
death; and on Thurſday prepared for his change, by 
receiving the viaticum, with ſuch marks of devotion as 
equally melted and edified the 'beholders. Through 
the whole courſe of his Hlne% to the laſt hqur of his 


life, he was conſulted by the ſenate in public affairs, 


and returned anſwers in his greateſt weakneſs with 
fuch preſence of mind as could only ariſe from the 
conſciouſneſs of innocence. © 

On Saturday the day of his death, he had the paſ- 
ſion of our bleſſed Saviour read to him ont of St John's 
goſpel, as on evety other day of that week, and ſpoke 
of the mercy of his "Redeemer, and his confidence in 
his merits. As his end evidently approached, the 
brethren of the convent came to 
prayers, with which be could only join in his thonghrs, 
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d, cvontry. This die 


pronounce” the laſt 
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being able to pronounce no more than theſe words, 
per peru, © Mayeſt thou laſt for ever:“ which was 
| "to be a prayer for the proſperity o his 
matty. Th F. Paull, in the it year of his 
ape ; hated by the Romans as their moſt formidable 
enemy, and howonred by all the learned for his abili- 
ties, and by the good for his integrity. His deteſta- 
cion of the corruption of the Roman church appears 
in all his writings, but particularly in this memorable 
paſſage ot one of his letters; „ There is nothing 
more eſſential than to rum the reputation of the Jeſuits. 
By the ruin of the Jeſuits, Rome will be ruined ; and 
if Rome is rnined, religion will reform of itſeW.” He 
appears, by many rafts es of his life, to have had a 
igh eſteem of the church of England; and his friend 
F. Falgentio, who had adopted all his notions, made 
no 'ſcruple of adminiſtering ts Dr Duncombe, an 
Englith gentlemen that fell fick at Venice, the com- 
münfon in both kinds, according to the Common 
Prayer, Which he had with Him in Italian. He was 
buried wich great pomp at the public charge, and a 
maynmficent monument was creed to his memory. 
Fut, in fea language, is a ſhort bar (f wood or 
iron; fixed cloſeto the capſtern or windlas of a ſhip, to 
prevent theſe engines from rolling back or giving way 
when they are employed to heave in the cable, or other- 
wiſe charged with any great effort. | 
 PAULIANISTS, PaviiantsT#, a fe& of here- 
tics, fo called from their founder Paulus Samoſatenus 
a native of Samoſata, elected bithop of Antioch in 262. 
His doarine ſeems to have amonnted to this: that 
the Son and the Holy Ghoſt exiſt in God in the fame 
manner as the faculnes of reaſon and attivity do in 
man: that Chriſt was born a mere man; but that the 
reaſon or wiſdom of the Father deſcended into him, 


and by him wronght miracles upon earth, and in- 


ſtructed the nations; and, finally, that on account of 
this union of the Divine Word with the man Jefus, 
Chriſt might, though improperly, be called God. It 
is allo ſaid, that he did not baptize in the name of the 
Father and the Son, &c. ; for which reaſon the coun- 
ct] — Nice ordered thoſe baptiſed by him to be rebap- 
tized. 1 

Being conderaned by Dionyſius Alexandrinus in a 
council, he abjured his errors, to avoid depoſition 
but ſoon after he reſumed them, and was actually de- 
poſed by another council in 269. He may be con- 
ſidered as the father of the modern Socinians; and 
his errors are ſeverely condemned by the council of 
Nice, whoſe creed differs a little from that now uſed, 
under the fame name, in the church of England. The 
creed a upon by the Nicene fathers, with a view 


to the errors of Paulus Samoſatenus, concludes thus: 
rot M av ore our ww, 2m: Thy parinfmac, cux mw, Ke. 
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Paulic ians. 
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« But thoſe who fay he was when he was not, and was 
not before he was born, the catholic and apoſtolic 


church anathematize<.” To thoſe who have any vene- 
ration ſor the council of Nice this muſt appear a very 
ſevere, and perhaps not unjuſt, cenfure of the modern 


Hutchiitſonians as well as of the Socinians. - 

PAULICIANS, a branch of the ancient Manichees, 
ſo called from their founder, one Paulus, an Armenian, 
in the feventh century; who, with his brother John, 
both cf Samoſata, formed this ſect: though others 
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Paulicians are of op'nion, that they were thus called from atio- loaded the crofs of Chriſt with contempt and reproach; Paulina 
———- ther Paul, an Armenian by birth, who lived under by which we are only ta underſtand, that they refuſed, 4 — 
the reign of Juſtinian II. In che ſeventh century a to follo the abfurd/and ſuperſtitious. prackice of the. 


zealot called Conſtantine revived this drooping ſect, Greeks, who'paid to the pretended wood of the eros 
which had ſuffered much from the violence of its ad · 


verſaries, and was ready to expire under the ſeverity 
of the imperial edicts, and the zeal. with which they 
were carned into execution, The Paulicians, however, 
by their number, and theſ countenance of the emperor 
Nicephorus, became formidable to all the Eaſt, | 

But the cruel rage of perſecution, which bad for 
ſome years been ſuſpended, broke forth with redoubled 
violence under the reigns of Michael Curopalates' and 
Leo the Armenian, who inflicted capital puniſhment 
on ſuch of the Paulicians as refuſed to return into the 
boſom of the church. The empreſs Theodora, tuto- 
reſs of the emperor Michael, in 845, would oblige them 
either to be converted or to quit the empire: upon which 
teveral of them were put to death, and more retired 
among the Saracens; but they were neither all exter- 
minated nor banithed. nts 4:1 3 ph 

Upon chis they entered into a league with the Sara, 
cens; and chooling for their chiet aq officer of the 

ateſt reſolution aud valour, whoſename was Carbeas, 
they declared againſt the Greeks a war which” was 
carried on for filty years with the greateſt vehemence 
and fury. During theſe commotions, ſome Paulicians, 
towards the concluſion of this century, ſpread abroad 
their doctrines among the Bulgarians : many of them, 
either from a principle of zeal for the propagation of 
their opinions, or from a natural defire of flying from 
the perſecution which they fuffered under the Grecian 
yoke, retired, about the cloſe of the eleventh century, 
trom Bulgaria aud "Thrace, and formed ſettlements in 
other countries. Their firft migration was into Italy; 
whence, in proceſs of time, they ſent colonies” into 
almoſt all the other provinces of -Europe, and formed 
gradually aconſiderable number of religious aſſemblies, 
who adhered to their doctrine, and who were after- 
wards perſecuted with the utmoſt vehemence by the 
Roman pontiffs In Italy they were called Patarini, 
om a certain place called Pataria, being a part ot the 
city of Milan, where they held their aſſemblies; and 
Ca ba i or. Gazaria from Garzarta, or the Leſſer "Par- 
tary. - In France they were called Alligenſes, though 


their ſaith differed widely from that of the Albigentes 


whom Proteſtant writers generally vindicate. (See Al- 
niGEXS ES). The firſt r-ligious aflembly the Paulicians 
had formed in Europe is ſaid to have been diſcovered 
at Orleans in 1017, under the reign of Robert, when 
many of them were condemned to be burnt alive. The 
ancient Paulicians, according to Photius, expreſſed the 
utmoſt abh-rrence of Manes and his doQrine. The 
Greek writers compriſe their errors under tbe fix fol- 
lowing particulars; 1. They denied that this inferior 
and vilible wor.d is the production of the ſupreme 
Being ; and they diſtinguiſh the Creator of the world 
and of human bodies from the moſt high God who 
dwells in the heavens: and hence ſome have been led 
to conceive that they were a branch of the Gnoſtics 
rather than of the Manichzans. 2. They, treated 
coatemptuouſly the Virgin Mary; or, according to 
the uſual manner of ſpeaking among the Greeks, they 
refuſed to adore and worſhip her. 3. They refuſed to 
celebrate the inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper. 4. They 


a certain ſdrt of religious hom 
after the example of the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, 
the books of the Old Teſtament; and looked upon 
the writers of that ſacred hiſtory as inſpired hy the 
Creator of this world, and not by the ſupreme God. 
6. They excluded preſbyters and elders from all part 
in the adminiſtration of the chur en. b 
PAULINA, à Roman Lady, wife of Saturnius 
governor of Syris, in the reign of the emperor Tibey 
rius. Her conjugal peace was diſturbed, and violence 
was offered to her virtue, by a young man named 
Mundus, who fell in love with her, and had cauſed 
her to come to the temple of Iſis by means of the 
prieſts of that goddeſs, who declared that Anubis 
wiſhed to communicate to her ſome thing of moment. 
Saturninus complained to the emperor of the violence 
which had been offered to his wife; and the temple of 
Iſis was overturned, and Mundus baniſhed, &c.— 
There was beſides a Paulina, wife of the. philoſopher 
Seneca. She attempted to kill herſelf when Nero had 
ordered her huſband to die. The emperor, however, 
prevented her; and the lived ſome few years after in 
the greateſt melancholljyůochßgn non 1 
© PAULINA, in botany: A genus of the trigy- 


age · 5. They rejected, 


nia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of plants; 


and in the natural method ranking under the 23d or- 
der, Trihilate. Its characters are theſe: the flower 
has a permanent empalement, compoſed of four ſmall 
oval leaves; it has four-oblong oval petals, twice the 
ſize of the empalement; and eight ſhort ſtamina with 
a turbinated germen, having three ſhort flender ſtyles, 
crowned by tpreading ſtigmas : the germen turns to a 
large three-cornered capſule with three cells, each con- 
taining one almoſt oval ſeed. Linnæus reckons ſeven, 
and Miller nine, ſpecies, natives of the Weſt Indies. 

_ PAULINUS, a biſhop who flouriſhed in the early 
part of the th century. He was the apoſtle of Vork. 
{h're, having been the firſt archbiſhop of Vork. This 
dignity ſ:ems to have been conferred on him about the 
year 626. He built a church at Almonbury, and de- 
dicated it to St: Alban, where he preached to and 
converted the Brigantes. Camden mentions a croſs 
at Dewſborcugh, which had been erected to him with 
this inſcription, Paulinus hic prefdicavit et celebravit. 
York was ſo ſmall about this time, that there was not 
ſo much as a ſmall church in it m which King Edwin 
could be baptized. Conſtantius is ſaid to have made 
it a bilhopric. Pope Honorius made it a metropolitan 
ſee. We are told that Paulinus baptized in the. river 
Swale, in one day, 10,000 men, beſides women and 
children on the firſt converſion of the Saxons to Chri- 
ſtianity, beſides many at Halynoge. At Walſtone, in 
Norchumberland, he baptized Segbert king of the 
Eaſt Saxons, © Bede ſays, * Paulinns coming with 
the ing and queen to the royal manor called Ad-Gebrin 
(now Yeverin), ſtaid there 36 days with them, em- 
ployed in the duties of catechizing and baptizing, 
In all this time he did nothing from morning to night - 
but inſtruct the people, who flocked to him from all 
the villages and places, in the doctrine of Chriſt and 
ſalvation; and, aſter they were inſtructed, baptizing 

them 
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them in the neighbouring river Glen.” 
to the ſume Bede, ©: be preached the word in the pro- 
vince of Lindifli; and firſt converted the governor of 


_  - theeity of Lindocollina,whoſe.name was lecca, with 


all his family. In this city he built a ſtone church of, 
exquifite workmanſhip, whoſe roof being ruined by. 
long negle& or the violence of the enemy, only the 
watts are now ' ſtanding.” He is allo ſaid to have 
ſounded a collegiate church of prebends near South- 
well in Nottinghamſhire, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. This church he is ſaid to have built when he 
baptized the Coritani in the Trent. A 

PAULO (Marco), a celebrated traveller, was fon 


to Nicholas Paulo, 4 Venetian, who went with his 


brother Matthew, ab ut the year 1255, to Conſtanti- 
nople, in the reign of Baudoin II. Nicholas, at his 
departure, left his wile big with child; and ſhe brought 
to the world the famous Marco Paulo, the ſubject ot 
this memoir. The two Venetians, having taken leave 
of the emperor, croſſed the Black Sea, and travelled 
into Armenia; whence they paſſed over land to the 
court of Barka, one of the greateſt lords ot Tartary, 
who loaded them with honours. This prince kaving 
been defeated by one of his neighbours, Nicholas and 
Matthew made the beſt of their way through the de- 
ſerts, and arrived at the city where Kublai, grand 


khan of the Tartars; reſided. Kublai was entertained . 


with the account which they gave him of the European 
manners and cuſtoms ; and appointed them ambatila- 
dors to the pope, in order to demand of his holineſs a 
hundred miſſionaries. They came accordingly to Italy, 
obtained from the Roman pontiff two Duminicans, 
che one an Italian the other an Aſiatic, and carried 
along with them young Marco, for v hom Kublai ex- 

ed a ſingular affection. This young man, having 
Ene the different dialects of Tartary, was employed 
in embaſſies which gave him the opportunity of tra- 
verſing Tartary, China, and other eaitera countries. 
At length, after a reſidence of ſeventeen years at che 
court of the grand khan, the three Venetians returned 
to their own country in che year 1295, with immepſe 
fortunes. A ſhort time after his return, Marco ſerving 


his country at ſea againſt che Genocſe, his ga leu, in a 


great naval engagement was funk, and hun eit taken 
priſoner; and carried to Genova. He remained there 
many years in confinement ;z, and, as well to amule his 
melancholy as to gratify thuſe who delired it from 
Lim, he ſent ſor his notes from Venice, and compoſed 
the hiſtory of his own ang his father's voyages in Ita- 
lian, under this title, Dela Auraviglie del maado da lui 
dure, &c.; the firſt edition of which appeared at 
Venice, in 8vo, 1496. His work was tranſlated into 


different languages, and.inierted in various collections. 


The editi-ns molt eſteemed are the Latin one pub- 


lithed by Andrew Muller at Cologne, in 4to, 1671; 
and that in French, to be found in the collection of 
voyages publiſhed by Bergeron, at the Hague, 1735, 


in 2 vols. 4to. In the writings of Marco Paulo, there 
re ſome things true and others highly incredible, It 
is indeed difficult to believe, that as ſoon as the grand 
Khan was informed of the arrival of two Venetian 


merchants who were come to ſell theriaca (or treacle) 


at his et urt, he ſent bef lu re them an eſcort of 40,000 


men, and afterwards diſpatched theſe Venetian am- 


baſſadors to the Pope, to beſeech uis holineſs to ſend 
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him a hundred miſſionaries,” It is equally difficult to 
believe that the pope, who doubtleſs had an ardent 
zeal for the propagation of the faith, inſtead of a hun- 
dred, ſhould have ſent him only two miſſionaries. There 
are therefore ſome errors and exapgerations in Marco 
Paulo's nat rative; but many other things which were 
afterwards verified, and which have been of ſervice to 
ſucceeding travellers, Fs: that in ſeveral reſpects his 
relation is valuable. He not only gave better accounts 
of China than had been before received ; but likewiſ- 
furniſhed a deſcription of Japan, of many of the ilaads 
of ihe Eaſt Indies, of Madagaſcar, and the coafts of 
Airica ; fo that from his work it might be caſily col- 
k.&es, that a direct paſſage by ſea to the Indies was 
not only poſſible but practicable. It may be worth 


while to add, that, in the opinion of the authors ot 


the Univerial Hiſtory, what he wrote from his own 
knowledge is both curious and true, ſo that wi.ere he 
has erred his father and uncle muſt have deceived him. 

PAULUS 4Emitivs. See Aut us Paulus. 

PAVO, the Peacock, in ornithology; a genus be- 
longing to the order of gallinæ. Ihe head is co- 
vered with feathers which bend backwards; the fea- 
thers of the tail are very long, and beautifully va- 
riegated with eyes of diitcrent colours. Latham enu- 
merates eight ſpecies: 


1. The criſtatus, or common peacock of Engliſh I atham's 


authors, has a compreſſed creſt and foltary ſpurs. Synofſis of 


It is about the ſize of a common Turkey; the len 

from the tip of the bill to the end of the tail being 
three feet eight inches. The bill is nearly two inches 
long, and is of a brown colour. The irides are yellow. 
On the crown thcre is a ſort of creſt, compoſed of 24 
ſeathers, which are not webbed except at the ends, 
which are gilded green. The ſhafts are of a whitiſh 
colour; and the head, neck, and breaſt, are cf a green 
gold colour. Over the eye there is a ſtreak of white, 
and beneath there is the tame. The back and rump 
are of a green gold colour, gloſſed over with copper: 
the feathers are diſtinct, and Le over each other 
Above the tail ſprings an inimitable 
ſet of long beautiful feathers, adorned with a vaiie- 
gated eye at the end of each; theſe reach conſiderably 
beyond the tail; and the longeſt of them in many 


birds are four feet and an half in length. This beauti- 


ful train, or tail as it is fallely called, may be expand- 
ed quite to a perpendicular upwards at the will of the 
bird. The true tail is hid beneath this group cf fea- 
thers, and couliils cf 18 grey b:own feathers, one foot 


and a haif long, marked on the ſides with rufous grey : 


the ſcapulars and leſſer wing coverts are reddiſh cream- 
colour, variegated with black. the middle coverts de:p 
blue, gloſſed with green gold: the greateſt and baſtard 
wing rufous ; the quills are alſo rutous ; ſome of them 
variegated with rufous, blackiſh, and green: the belly 
and vent are greeniſh black: the thighs ye'lowith : the 
legs tout; thole of the male furniſhed with a ſtrong 
ſpur three quarters of an inch in length; the colour of 
them grey brown.“ 

The female is rather leſs than the male. The train 
is very ſhort, being much ſhorter than the tail, and 
ſcarcely longer than its coverts ; neither ate the feathers 
furniſhed with eyes. 
to that on the head of the male: the lides of the head 
have a greater portion of wai:e: the throat and neck. 

are 


The ereſt on the head is ſimilur 


Birds. 
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che reſt of the body and 


is the ſame : the ne e the legs are as 
in the male; but the ſpur is generally wanting though 
in {ome birds a rudiment of one is ſcen — 
birds, all the wing coverts-and ſcapulars are of a ne 


deep blue green, very gloſſy 


the wing and quills. are of the common coeur. 


This bird, now ſo common in is of eattern 
origin, being a native of India. They are found wild 
in * iſlands of Ceylon and Java in the Eaſt Indies, 
and at St Helena, at Barbuda, and other Weſt India 
iſlands. They are not natural to China; but they are 
ſound in many places of Afia and Africa. They are, 


however, nowhere ſo large or ſo: fine as in India, in 
rhood of the Ganges, from whence, by 
degrees, they have ſpread into all parts, 'increafing in 


the nei 


+ wild ſtate in the warmer climes ; but wanting tome 
care in the colder regions. In Btitain this bird does 
not come to its full plumage till the third year. The 
female lays five or {ix greyiſhwhite eggs; in hor cli. 
mates 20, the fize of thoſe ufa turkey. Theſe, if let 
alone, ſhe lays in ſome ſeeret place, at a diſtance from 
the uſual reſort, to prevent; their being broken by the 
male, which he is apt to dolif he find them. The time 
ef ſitting is from 27 to 30 days. The young may be 
fed with curd, chopped leeks, barley-meal, &c. moiſ- 
t=ned ; and ate fond of graſhoppers, and ſome other 
inſets. In five or fix months they will feed as the 


ones, on wheat and barley, with what elſethey can pick emperor of ſupan to the pope. 


up in the circuit of their conſinement. They ſeemt-o pre- 
fer the moſt elevated places to rooſt on during night; 
ſuch as high trees, tops of houſes, and the hke. "Their 
cry is loud and inbarmonious; a perfect contraſt to 
their :xternal beauty. They are caught in India, by 
carrying lights to the trees where they rooſt, and hav- 


ing paint-d repreſentations of the bird preſented to 


them at the ſamꝭ time; hen they put out the neck 
to look at the figure, the ſportſman flips a nooſe over 
the head, and fecures his game (a). 
they have been eſteemed as a ſalutary food. Horten- 
tus gave the example at Rome, where it was carried 
to the higheſt luxury, and fold dear (B): and a young 
pea-fowl is thought a d.inty even in the-preſent times. 
The lite of this bird is reckoned by fome at about 
25 years; by others 100. | 
2. The variegated peacock, is nothing elſe but a 
mixed breed between the common and white peacock z 
and of courſe varies very conſiderably in colour. 
3. The white peacock is, as its name imports, en- 
tirely white, not excepting even the eyes of the train, 
which it is nevertheleſs eaſy to trace out. This va» 
riety is in Latham's opinion more common in Eng- 
land than eliewhere. We are informed by the ſams 
author, that two inſtances have occurred to him of the 
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In moſt ages 
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4- The pavo muticus is abaut the ſize of the creſted 
&; but the bill is: larger and aſl-coloure$:' the 
irides are-yellaw, and round _ is red ; o the 
top of dba head is an upright four inches long, 
and fhaped ſumawhat like an car of corn. The colour 
is greem mixed with: blue. Tbe top of the neck and 
head ate greeniſh, marked with ſpots of blue. which 
have a ſtreak of white down the middle of each: the 
back is greeniſh blue: the breaſt is blue and gt 
gold mixed: the belly, ſides, and thighs are aſh- colour, 
marked with black ſpots, ſtreaked with white on the 
belly: che wing cover ts and ſecondaries are not unlike 
the back: the greater quills are » tranſy . 
barred with black lines, but growing yellowiſh towa 
the ends where they are black: the upper tail coverts- 


are ſewer chan thoſe of the common peacock, but much 


longer than the tail; they are of a cheſnut brown, 
with white ſhaſts, and have at the end of each a large 
ſpot gilded in the middle, then blue, and ſurrounded 
wick green: the legs are aſh- coloured, and not fur - 
nithed-with ſpurs, or they have been overlooked by 
thoſe. who have ſeen them. ” %. | 
The ſemale is ſmaller than the male; and differs in 
having the belly quite black, and the upper tail co- 
verts much ſhorter: the tail is green, edged with 
blue, and white ſhafts. It inhabits Japan, and is only 
known 20-Korope by means of a painting, ſent by the 

. 4 


So beautiful a ſpocies of birds as the peacock could 
not Fay, eb a ſtranger in the more diſtant parts in 
which they were produced; for fo: early as the days 
of Solomon, we find, among the articles imported 
in his 'Tarſhiſh navies, apes, and peacocks. A mo- 
na: ch ſo converiant in all branches of natural hiſto- 
ry, who ſpoke of trees from the cedar of Leba- 
non, even unto the. hyſſop that * out of the 
wall ; who ſpoke alſo of beaſts and of fowl,” would 
certainly not neglect furniſhing bis officers with in- 
ſtructions for ing every curiofity in the coun- 
tries they voyaged to, which gave him a knowledge 
that diſtinguiſhed him from all the princes of his time. 
Akan relates, that they were brought into Greece 
from ſome barbarous country; and that they were held 
m ſuch high elteem, that a male and female were va- 
lued at Athens at 1000 drachme, ur 321. 58. 10d. 
Their next ſtep might be to Samos; where they were 


| Preſerved about thetempie of Juno, being the birds ſa - 


cred to that goddeſs; and f:eliius, in his Nofes Attice, 
c. 16. commends the ercellency of the Samian pea- 
cocks. It is therefore probable, that they were 
brought there originally for the purpoſes of ſuperſti- 
tion, and afterwards cultivated for the uſes of luxury. 
We are alſo told, when Alexander was in _ be 
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(a) Tavernier's Travels, vol. iii. p. 57. The inhabitants of the mountains on both ſides of the Ganges 
cacch them with a birdlime, prepared from the milky juice of two ſorts of trees /frus religioſa Indica.— 


Lin.), boiled with oils into a conſiſtence; which 
birds.— Phil. Tranſ. vol. Ixxi. p. 376. 


proves ſuſſiciently :enacious to entangle them, or the largeſt 


() They muſt have been in plenty 2 or the emperor Vitellius could not have got ſufficient 
ons 


for his large dith, called the Buackler of Minerva, whi 
of flamingoes, and brains of pheaſants and peacocks. 
I 


hiſtory ſays, was filled with the livers of ſeari, tongues. 
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to appoint a ſevere puniſhment on any perſon that kill- 


»i{Peacocks. creſts, in ancient-times, were among the 


lent was fined to king John in 140 palfries, with ſack» 
buts, lorains, gilt ſpurs, and peacocks creſts, ſuch as 
would be for his credit. See plate CCCLKX XI. 
5. The pavo bicalcaratus, is larger than the common 


t. The bill is black, but from the noſtrils to 


the tip of the upper mandible red. The irides are yel- 


tow. The feathers on the crown of the heud are . 
- ficiently long to form a creſt, of a dullbroww colour. 


The ſpace between the bill and eyes is naked, with a 
few ſcattered hairs: the fides of the head are white : 
the-neck is bright brown, ſtriated acroſs with duſky 
brown : the upper parts of the back, ſcapulars, and 
wing coverts, are dull brown, dotted with paler brown 
and yellowiſh ; beſides which, each feather is marked 
near the end with a roundiſh large ſpot. of a gilded 
purple colour, changing into blue and green in diffe- 
rent lights: the lower part of the back and rump are 
dotted with white : all the under are brown, ſtri- 
ated tranfverſely with black; the quills are duſky, the 


ſecondaries are marked with the ſame ſpot as the reſt 


of the wing: the upper tail coverts are longer than 


the tail, and each marked at the end with a ſpot like 
the wing feathers, each of which is ſurrounded firſt 


en K. 


with a ercle of black, and ultimately. with an 


one; the logs and claws are brown, and 
back part of each leg are two ſpurs, one above the 


Thefemale is a third ſmaller than the male. The head, 
neck, and under parts are brown; the head ſmooth : 
the upper parts are alſo brown, and the feathers mark- 
ty a dull blue ſpot, ſurrounded with dirty orange: 

feathers which cover the tail are ſunilar; but 
marked at the end with an obſcure dull oval ſpot of 


blue: the legshave no-ſpurs. - Nin 

This Tpecies is of Chineſe origin, and ſome of them 
have been brought frem China to England alive, and 
have been ſor ſome time in the of Mr james 
Monro, The male is now in the Leverian Muſeum, 
in the fineſt preſervation. 


_ Sonnerat obſerves, that the bird dna: eee * 


deſcription was taken bad two ſpurs on one leg, and 
three on the other. This muſt ſurely be a M, na- 
turæ ; eſpecially as he ſays, it is the ſame as that in 
Edw. pl. 6. rr 0 N 

6. The pavo tibetanus, is about the ſize of a pinta- 
do, being about two feet and nearly two inches long. 
The bill is above an inch and a half long, and cinere- 
ous; che irides are yellow ; the head neck and under 
parts are aſh coloured, marked with blackiſh lines: 
the wing coverts, back and rump, are grey, with ſmall 
white dots; beſides which, on the wing coverts and 
back are 2 ſpots of a fine blue, changing in 
different lights to violet and green gold: the quills 
and upper tail coverts are alſo grey, marked with black- 
iſh lines ; the quills have two round blue ſpots on each, 
like thoſe of the coverts ; on the outer webs, and on 
each tail feather, there are four of the. ſame, two on 
h ſide of the web; the middle coverts are the longeſt, 
others OW by degrees : the legs are grey, fur- 
£> NN. . | 


| found-vaſt numbers of wild ones on the banks of the 
w—— Hyarotisj and was fo ſtruck wich their beauty, as the claws are blackiſh. This ſpecies inhabits the 
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niſhed with two ſpurs behind, like the laſt ſpecics : 


kingdom of Thibet. The Chineſe give it the name of 


Cin iabien- hi. f 
© Pavo, in ichthyology. See Pexcoci-f/b. 


oruaments of the kings of England. Ernald de Ac- Pavo, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the ſouthern 


bemiſphere, unknown to the ancients, and not viſible 
in our latitude. - It conſiſts of 14 ſtars, of which the 
names and ſituations are as follow : 


[| PR RR 
4 | Longit. Latitude. 2, 
14. South. S 
. 
e eye of the peacock o 3136 11 18] 2 
In the breaſt l] 46 56 21 3 
In the right wing | 45 52 34 3 
In the middle | 44 29 8 3 
In che root of the tail, firſt 144 6 13] 5 
T8 | 
ſecond 2 42 11041 37 5 
rn | IO" Xt: thaae 5 her £ 
44+ © fourth] 5 17 337 10 4 
55 & #46. , ee 0 49 3438 5414 5 
[LOS _ fixth 9 39 17138 3 360 4 
ifs th] 27 22 540 9 28 5 
e eget?” | laſt - 24 7 44141 28 214 
In the right foot hl 22 1148 6 3| 4 
In the left foot - | 19 43 730 49 714 
See AsTrOXOMY, n* 406. 


PAVOR; a Roman deity, whoſe worſhip was intro- 


duced by Tullus Hoſtilius, who, in a panic, vowed a 


ſhrine to him, and one to Pallor, Pa/eneſs ; and there - 
fore they are found on the coins of that family. 
PAURZDASTYLEA, in natural hiſtory, the 
name of a genus of perfect cryſtals with double py- 
ramids, and no intermediate column, compoſed of 


ee nga n e 
L. | | 


PAUSANIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feſtival in 
which were ſolemn games, wherein nobody contend- 
ed but free-born Spartans ;\ in honour of Pauſanias 
the Spartan general, under whom the Greeks over- 
came the Perſians in the famous battle of Platza. 

PAUSANIUS, a Spaetan king and general, who 
ſignaliſed himſelf at the battle of Platza againſt the 
Perfians. The Greeks, very ſenſible of his ſervices, 
rewarded his merit with a tenth of the ſpoils taken 
from the Perſians. He was afterwards appointed to 
command the Spartan armies, and he extended his 
conqueſts in Aſia: but 8 of his bchavi- 
our created him many tmemies ; and the Athenians 
ſoon obtained a ſuperiority in the affairs of Greece. — 


Pays 


Pauſanias. 
— — 


Pauſanius, diſſatisfied with his countrymen, offered to 


betray Greece to the Perſians, if he received in mar- 
riage as the reward of his perfidy the daughter of 
their king. His intrigues were diſcovered by means 
of a young man who was intruſted with his letters to 
Perſia, and who refuſed to go, on recollecting that ſuch 
as had been employed in that office before had never re. 
turned. The letters were given to the Ephori of Spar- 
ta, and the perfidy of Pauſanias was thus diſcovered. 


He fled for ſafety to a temple of Minerva: and as the 


ſanQity of the place, e hn from the e 
| 0 


Pauſanias 


— ———— 


84 


went 


Peace. 
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of his purſuers, the ſacred building was ſurrounded 
with heaps of ſtones, the firſt of which was carried there 
by the indignant mother of the unhappy man, He 
was ſtarved, to death in the temple; and died about 
474 years before the Chriſtiart era. There was" & fe- 
iel and foldmin inſtitiited to his honour, in 
which only free-born Spartans contended. There was 
alſo an oration ſpoken' in his praiſe, in which this ac- 
tions were celebrated, particularly the battle of Platza, 
and the defeat of Mardonius.* See Pavsavias.. © 

Pavsantas, à learned Greek hiſtorian and ora- 
tor in the ſecond century, under the reign of Antoni. 
nus the philoſopher, was the diſciple of Herodus At- 
ticus. He lived for a long time in Greece: and a- 
terwards went to Rome, Where he died at a great 
age. He wrote an excellent deſcription of Greece, 
in ten books; in which we find not only che fitoa- 
tion of places, but the antiquities of „ and 


every thing moſt curious and worthy of knowſiede 
Abbe Gedo in has given a French, tranſlation of it, in 


0 12310 


2 vols gto © n 1. rag 2! 
"PAUSE, a ſtop or cellation in ſpeaking, finging, 
playing; or the like. One uſe of pointing in gratn- 
mar is to make proper pauſes, in certain places. 


There is a pauſe in the middle of each verſe; in an 


hemiſtich, it is called a 1g or repoſe. See Potriy, 
and Rr avixG. r e 
PAW, in che manege. A horſe is ſaid to paw the 
ground, when, his leg being either tired or painful, he 
does not reſt it upon the ground, and fears to hurt 
himſelf as he walks. eee e brag 
PAWN, a pledge or gage for ſurety of payment of 
money lent, It is ſaid to be derived a pugno, quia res 
que pignori dantur, pugno vel manu traduntar. The 
party that pawns goods hath a general property in 
them ; they cannot be forfeited by the party that hath 
them in pawn for any offence of his, nor be taken in 
execution for his debt ; neither may they otherwiſe be 
put in execution till the debt for which they are pawn- 
ed is ſatisfied. | A 
If the pawm is laid up, and the pawnee robbed, he 
is not aniwerable ; though if the pawnee uſe the 2 775 
as 2 jewel, watch, &c. that will not be the worſe for 
wearing, which he may do, it is at his peril; and 
if he is robbed, he is anſwerable to the owner, as the 
uſing occaſioned the loſs, &c. 744 5 
15 the pawn is of ſuch a nature that the keeping is 
a charge to the pawnee, as a cow or a horſe, &c, he 
may milk the one and ride the other, and this ſhall go 
in recompence for his — 7 | | | 
Things which will grow the worſe by uſing, as ap- 
parel, &c. he may not uſe. | 3 
PE A, in botany. See PisUM. | | 
PEACE { Temple of), a celebrated temple at Rome, 
which was conſumed by fire A. D. 191; produced, as 
ſome writers ſuppoſe, by a {light earthquake, for no 
thunder was heard at the time. Dio Caſſius, how- 
ever, ſuppoſes that jt began in the adjoining houſes. 
Be that as it will, the temple, with all the ſurrounding 
buildings, were reduced to aſbes. That magnificent 
ſtructure had been raiſed by Veſpaſian after the de 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and enriched with the ſpoils and 
ornaments of the temple of the Jews. 'The ancients 
k of it as one of the moſt ſtately buildings in Rome. 
ere men of learning uſed to bold their aſſemblies, 


© "PEACOCK; in ornithology See Pavs. 


Theſe colours are ſo 
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and lodge their writings, as many others depoſited 


their Jewels, and whatever elſe they eſteemed of great 
value. It was likewiſe made uſe of as a kind of ma. 
by the RGA 


gaxine fbr the ſpices that were bought 
merchant dt of Egypt and Arabia; ſo 0 


rich perſom were reduced to beggary, all their valus 
effects and treaſures being cohſaned in one night; with 
the tem ple. | "HD l | 33 n. * 
__ PEACH); in botany,” See Anvyeopatus, 


fr 
: — 


7 |; Pracbc x Fiſh. Pinna ani radii; 55, caudali He. 


The body bf this fiſh is of various colours ; the fin f 


the ants has 55 ſtreaks, and its tail is in the form of a 


aer 
filver colour on the ſides. The back is round, and 


adorned with beautiful blue ſtreaks in à ſerpentine 


form; and the belly bright as ſilver. The fins of the 
breaſt are round, and, like thoſe of the belly, have a 
yellow ground with a grey border; that of the 
is of à violet colour; that of the anus is ſtraw colour- 
ed; and, laſtly, that of the tail is yellow on the ſides, 
red towards the middle, and ' bordered with a deep 
blue. We are as yet ignorant of its length. * | 
There is a variety of this fiſh found only in the In- 
dian feas, and therefore called the Indian peacock 5 
which is thus deſcribed in the language of Linnæus: 
Pavo pinna” caudali forcipata ; © ſpinis  dorſalitus 14. 
ocello ceruleo pore” oculor, It has the fin of its tail 
forked ; 14 ſharp points or prickles on the back, with 
a round blue ſtreak behind the eyes. 
The body of this bh is of an elliptical form; 
head is covered with ſcales to the tip of the ſnout; 
the 8 are armed with long and ſharp teeth; the 
ball of the eye is black, and the iris of a white colour, 
with a mixture of green. At the inſertion of the fins 
of the belly is found a bony ſubſtance. The head, 
back, and ſides, are of a yellow colour, more or leſs 
deep, and covered with lines or ſtreaks of ſky blue. 
agreeably mixed, that they reſem- 


ble the elegance of the peacock's tail. 

PEAK or a a chain of very 
mountains in the county of Derby in England, famous 
for the mines they contain, and for their remarkable 
caverns. The moſt remarkable of theſe are Pool's 
hole and Elden-hole. The former is a cave at the foot 
of a high hill called Come, To narrow at rhe en- 
trance that paſſengers are obliged to creep on all fours; 


but it ſoon opens to a conſiderable height, extending. 


to above a quarter of a mile, with a roof ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of an ancient cathedral. By the petrify- 
ing water continually dropping in many parts of the 
cave are formed a variety of curious figures and repre- 
ſentations of the works both of nature and art. There 
is a column here às clear as alabaſter, which ig called 
T he Queen of Seats Pillar, becauſe Queen Mary is faid 
to have proceeded thus far when ſhe viſited the cavern. 


It ſeems the curiofity of that princeſs had led her 


thus far into this dark abode; and indeed there are 
few travellers who care to venture farther ; but others 
determined to fee the end of all, have gone beyond it 
After ſſiding down the rock alittle way, is found the 
dreary cavity turned upwards : followin 


and climbing from 7 ok crag, the traveller arrives at 
a great height, till the | 


rock, cloſing” over his head 
on 


The head is without ſcales ; it is brown 
he upper part, yellow above the eyes, and of a2 


ck 


: 
the 


its courſe, 


peak. on. all des, puts an 
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mering at a vaſt depth underneath. . The guides ſay, 
that the light is at a place near Mary Queen of Scots 
Pillar, and no. leſs than 80 yards below. It ap 
frighifully deep indeed to look down; but pet 
does not meaſure any thing like what it is ſaid to do. 
If a piſtol is fired by the Queen of Scots pillar, it will 
make a report as loud as a cannon. Near the extre- 
-mity, there is a hollow in the roof, called the Weedle': 
Eye ; in which if a candle is placed, it will repreſent a 
ſtar in the firmament to thoſe who are below. At a 
little diſtance from thig cave is a ſmall, clear ſtream 
_ conſiſting of hot and cold water, ſo near each other, 
that the finger and thumb of the ſame hand may be 
put, the one into the hot water and the other into the 


Elden⸗hole is a dreadful chaſm in the fide of a moun- 
tain; which, before the latter part of the laſt century, 
was thought to be altogether unfathomable, In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, a poor man was let down 
into it for 200 yards; but he was drawn up in a fren- 
'zy, and ſoon after died. In 1682; it was examined by 
Captain Collins, and in 1699 by Captain Sturmy, who 
- publiſhed their accounts in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions. The latter deſcended by ropes fixed at the. top 
of an old lead · ore pit, four fathoms almoſt perpendicu- 
lar, and from thence three fathoms, more obliquely be- 
tween two great rocks. At the bottom of this he 
found an entrance into a very ſpacious cavern, from 
whence he 2 W a miner for 25 fa- 
thoms perpendicular. At ey came to a great 
river or water, which he found to be 20 go 
broad and eight fathoms deep. The miner who ac- 
- companied him, inſiſted. that this water ebbed and 


flowed with the ſea; but the Captain diſproved: this 


aſſertion, by remaining in the place from three hours 
flood. or two hours ebb, during which time there was 
no alteration in the height of the water. As the 

walked by the fide of this water, they obſerved a hol- 
low in the rock ſome feet above them. The miner went 
into; this _ which was the mouth of anothern ca- 
vern: and walked for about 17 paces in it, till he juſt 
loſ ſight of the Captain. He chen called to him, that 
he had found arich;mine ; but immediately after came 
running out and crying, that he had ſeen. an evil ſpi- 
rit; neither could any , perſuaſions induce him to re- 
turn. The floor of theſe caverns is a kind of whi 

ſtone enamelled with lead ore, and the roofs, are en- 


cruſted with ſhining ſpar. On his, return from this 
2 violent headach, which after N four days 
Lin a ſbort 

| ume. vis vi 

Ser 

two. hollows one over another: but that the mouth of 
the lowermoſt is now drr up by ons of timber 
entirely z, which, however, will probably be never ac- 
compliſhed on account of its vaſt ſize. ; ...;;... 


pat acl ang ae Aged Captain Sturmy was ſeized with 
terminated. in a fever, of which he di 
Cs ah A. wort axe te at 
eral years ago this cavern was. viſit by the late 

Mr James Ferguſon: who tells us, e of 
laid acroſs it, on which is a heap of ſtones thrown in 
at the upper mouth, with a deſign to fill the. cavern 
* Prax of Teneriſſe. See [TENERIFFE. 0 1 
0 


1 
end to any farther ſubterraneous 
journey. Juſt at turning to deſcend, the attention is 
caught by a chaſm, in which is ſeen a candle glim- 
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PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of 
arms is ſable, and the powderings or. 

PEAR, in botany. See Praus. 

Bran- Glaſi. See Virnm 1 Lacrynia. 

,; PEARCE ( Dr jy lars biſhop of Rocheſter, was the 
ſon of a diſtiller in High Holborn, He married Miſs 
Adams, the daughter of a diſtiller in the ſame neigh- 
bourhood, with a conſiderable fortune, who lived with 
him 52 years in the higheſt degree of connubial hap- 


pineſs. He had his education in Weſtminſter ſchool, 


where he was diſtinguiſhed by his merit, and elected 
one of the king's ſcholars- In 1710, when he was 20 
years old, be was elected to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, During. the firſt years of reſidence at the 
univerſity, he ſometimes amuſed himſelf with lighter 
compoſitions, ſome of which are inſerted in the Guar- 
dian and Spectator. In 1716, he publiſhed his edi- 
tion of Cicero de Oratore, and, at the deſire of a friend, 
luckily dedicated it to Lord Chief Juſtice Parker (at- 
terwards Earl of Macclesfield), to whom he was a 
ax aa This incident laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture fortune: for Lord Parker ſoon recommended him 
to Dr Bentley, Maſter of Trinity, to be made one of 
the fellows; and the doctor conſented to it on this 
condition, that his lordſhip would promiſe to unmale 
him again as ſoon as it lay in his power to give him 
a living. In 1717 Mr Pearce was ordained at the 
age of 27 ; having taken time enough, as he thought, 
to. attain, a ſufficient knowledge of the ſacred office. 
In 1718, Lord Parker was appointed chancellor, and 
invited. Mr Pearce to live with him in his houſe as 
chaplain. In 1719, he was inſtituted into the rectory 
of Stapleford Abbots, in Efſex ; and in 1720, into 
that of St Bartholomew, behind the Royal exchange, 
worth 400 I. per annum. In 1723, the lord chancel- 
lor preſented him to St Martin's in the Fields. His 
Majeſty, who was then at Hanover, was applied to in 
fayour.of St Claget who was then along with him; 
and the doctor actually kiſſed hands upon the occa- 
ſion: but the chancellor, upon the king's return, diſ- 
puted the . and was permitted to preſent Mr 
Pearce. Mr Pearce ſoon attracted the notice and 
eſteem of perſons in the higheſt ſtations and of the 
. abilities. Beſide Lord Parker, he could rec- 
on __ his patrons or friends, Lord Maccles- 
field, Mr Pulteney (afterwards Earl of Bath), arch- 
biſhop Potter, Lord Hardwicke, Sir Iſaac Newton, 
and other illuſtrious perſonages.—-In 1724, the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity was conferred on him by 
archbiſhop Wake, The ſame year he dedicated to his 
patron, the earl of Macclesfield, his edition of Lon- 
ginus on the Sublime, with a new Latin verſion and 
notes. | | 
When the church of St Martin's was rebuilt, Dr 
Pearce preached a ſermon at the conſecration, which 
he afterwards printed, and accompanied with an Eſſay 
on the origin and progreſs of temples, traced from the 
rude ſtones which were, firſt uſed for altars to the noble 
ſtructure of Solomon, which he conſiders as the firſt 
temple completely covered. His obſervations on that 
building which is called the Temple of Nagen removes 
part of the difficulty which preſents itſelf in the narra- 
tion of the manner in which Samſon deſtroyed it. 


- The deanery of Wincheſter becoming, vacant, Dr 


I 2 Pearce 


4 . 


Pean 


Pearce. 
> ——— 
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the lower houſe of 
'convocation for the biſhop of Canterbury. His friends 
now n to think of him for the epiſcopal dignuity; 
but Mr Dean's language rather declined it. However, 
after ſeveral difficulties had been ſtarted and removed, 
he conſented to accept the biſhopric of Bangor, and 

romiſed Lord Hardwicke to do it with a good grace. 
He accordingly made proper acknowled of the 
royal goodneſs, and was conſecrated Feb. 13. 1948. 
Upon the declining ſtate of health of Dr Wilcoc 


biſhop of Rocheſter, the biſhop of Bangor was ſeveral 


times applied to by archbiſhop Herring to accept of 
Rocheſter, and the deanry of Weſtminſter, inexcha 
for Bangor; but the Biſhop then firſt ſignified his de 
fire to obtain leave to reſign and retire to a private 
life. His lordſhip, however, upon dong preſſed, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be prevailed upon. My Lord (faid 


he to the Duke of Neweaftle), your offers' theſe 
dignities to me in ſo generous and friendly à manner, 
that I promiſe you to accept them. Upon the death 


of Biſhop Wilcocks he was accordingly promoted to 
the fee of Rocheſter and d of Weſtminſter in 
1756. Biſhop Sherlock died 1761, and Lord Bath 
oiled his intereſt for getting the Biſhop of Rocheſter 
appointed to ſucceed him in the dioceſe of London; 
but the biſhop told his lordſhip, that he had deter- 
mined never to be biſhop'of London or archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. | | 323 
In the year 1763, his lordſhip being 73 years old; 
and finding himſelf leſs fit for the buſineſs of his ſta- 
tions as bilkop and dean, informed his friend Lord 
Bath of his intention to reſign both, and live in a re- 
tired manner upon his private fortune: Eord Bath 
undertook to acquaint his majeſty; who named a day 
and hour, when the biſhop was admitted alone into the 
cloſet. He told the king, that he wiſhed to have fome 
interval between the fatigues of buſineis and eternity; 
and deſired his majeſty to conſult proper perſons about 
the propriety and le gary of his reſignation. In about 
two months the king informed him, that Lord Mans- 
field faw no objection; and that Lord Northington, 
who had been doubtful, on farther confideration 
thought that the requeſt 2 be complied with. 
Unfortunately for the biſhop, Lord Bath applied for 
Biſhop Newton to ſucceed. This alarmed the mini- 
fry, who thought that no dignit ies ſhould be obtain- 
ed but through their hands. They therefore oppoſed 
the reſignation ; and his majeſty was informed that the 


biſhops difliked the deſign. His majeſty ſent to him 


again; and at a third audience told him, that he muſt 
think no more of reſigning. The biſhop replied, “ Sir, 
I am all duty and ſubwillfon * and then retired, 
In 1968 he obtained leave to refign the deanery; in 
1773, he loſt his lady; and after ſome months of ling- 
ering decay, he died at Little Ealing, June 29. 1774. 
This eminent prelate diſtinguiſhed hjmſelf in every 
part of his life by the virtues proper to his ſtation. 
His literary abilities, and application to ſacred and 
philological learning, appear by his works ; the pri 
cipal of which are, A letter to the clergy of the curd 
of England, on occafion of the biſhop of Rocheſter's 
commitment to the Tower, 2d edit. 1722. Miracles 
of Jeſus vindicated, 17% and 1528. A review of the 
text of Milton, 1733. Two letters againſt Dr Middle- 


L 68 } 
Pearee» Pearce was appointed dean in 7393 and in the year 
— 1744 he was elected prolocutor 


late. In his younger days, 


conſidering the midni 


management, may take at one 
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ton, occaſioned by the Doctor's letter to Waterland, - 


on the pablication of his treatiſe, intitled, - 


mentary with notes on the four Evangeliſts and the 
Ads of the Apoſtles, together 


with a new tranſlation of 


St Puul's firſt Epiſtle to the Corinthians, with a para- 
phraſe and notes, häve been publiſhed, with his life | 


prefixed, from original MSS8, in 2 vols gto. © © 
The following character of this excellent biſhop was 
publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1775, and 
Was written, as we are told, by a contemporary and 
friend. The world has not loſt ſor many years a 
more reſpectable member of ſociety than the late Dt 
Pearce; nor the clergy a more pious and learned pre- 
ore he became à gra- 
duate, he publiſhed that excellent edition of Longinus, 
ſtill admired and quoted by the beſt critics. + What is 
ſaid of Longinus himſelf by our excellent Engliſh 
amp is as applicable to the editor; He is himſelf 
at ſublime he draws ;* for very few of his order 


ever arrived to that perfection in eloquence, for which 
he was ſo juſtly celebrated. His diction was ſimple, ner- 


vous, and flowing z his fentiments were juſt and ſub- 
lime 3 more ſublime than the heathen critic, in propor- 


to the ſuperior! ſublimity of the Chriſtian revelation. 


Yet he was never puffed up with the general app/auſes 
of the world, bu of an humble deportment, reſem- 
bling the meek Jeſus as far as the weakneſs of human 
nature can reſemble a character without fin © His 


"countenance was always placid, and diſplayed the be- 


nevolence of his heart, if his extenſive charity had not 
proved it to a demonſtration. His thirſt of knowledg 

prompted him to a very ſtudious life, and that render- 
ed both his lexion and conſtitution delicate; yet 
it held out by the bleſſing of Providence beyond the 
85th year of his age ; which is the more extraordinary, 
ght lamp had caſt a paleneſs over 
his complexion; yet with all his learning and know- 


ledge, his humility and modeſty reitrained him from 


many publications, which the world may kope for from 
his executors ; one particularly in divinity, which has 
been the obje of his contemplation for many years 
paſt. With a view to complete that work, and to re- 
tire from the buſtle of the world, he ſtruggled £ hard 
to reſign his biſhopric, &c. After poſſeſſing the eſteem 


and veneration of all who knew him for a long feries 


of years, either as rector of a very large pariſh, or as a 
dignitary of the church, he has left the world in tears; 
and gone to receive the infinite reward of his piety 
and virtue.“ 3 3 
PEA RCH, in ichthyology. See PrxcA. q 
The pearch affords good ſport for the angler. The 


beſt time for their biting is when the ſpring is over, 
and before the heats 'of ſummer come on. At this 


time they are very greedy; and the angler with good 
| ſtanding. all that are 

in the hole, be they ever ſo many. ©"82Þ-— 900 
The proper baits are a minow or young frog; but 
the worm called the branding, well ſeoured, is alſo 
excellent at all times of the year. When the pearch 
bites, he ſhould always have a great deal of time al- 

lowed him to ſwallow the bait. 
The pearch wilt bite all day long, it the weather be 
cloudy ; but the beſt time is from eight to ten in the 


morning, and from three till fix in the afternoon. 


The 
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The perch is very abſtemious in winter, and will ſel- 
dom bite in this ſeaſon of the year; if he does at all, 
is in the middle of the day: at which time indeed 
All fiſh bite beſt at that ſeaſon. ROY £35197 In 
If the bait be a minow, which is the bait that af- 
ſorda moſt diverſion to the angler, it mult be faſtened 
to the hook alive, by putting the hook through the 
upper lip or back-fin ; it muſt be kept at about mid- 
water, the float muſt be a quill and a cork; that 
the minow-alone may not be able to ſink it. 
The line mult be of ſilk, and ſtrong; and the hook 
armed with a ſmall and fine wire, that if a pike ſhould 
tab the bait, as is not unfrequently the caſe, he ma 
be taken. The way to carry the minows or ſm 
gudgeons alive for baits is this : A tin. pot is to be 
provided, with holes in the lid, and filled with water; 
and the fiſh being put in this, the water is to be chan- 
ged once iu a quarter of an hour by the holes, with- 
out taking off the lid at any time, except when the bait 
is to be taken out. 
Aſmall caſting net, made for theſe little fiſh, ſhould 
be taken out with the pearch-tackle ; ad one or two 
caſts of this will take baits. enough for the Jay, with 
out any farther trouble. When the | bait 2272 
the hook is to be faſtened to the upper parts of 
leg. The beſt place for the filbing for pearch is in 
the turn of the water near ſome gravelly fcour.. A 
place of this kind being pitched upon, it ſhould be 
- baited. over night with lobworms chopped to pieces; 
and in the morning, on going to it, the depth is to be 
regularly plumbed, and then the book is to be baited 
with the worm or other bait ; and as it drags along, 
the pearch will ſoon ſeize upon it. 
Pzarca-Glue, the name of a kind of 


pearches. 


PEARL, in natural hiſtory, a hard, white, ſhining 
body, uſually. roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous fiſh re- 


ſembling an oyſter. _ | Sd 
Pearls, though eſteemed of the number of (ems by 
our jewellers, and highly valued not only at this time 
but in all ages, proceed only from a dittemper in the 
ereature that produces them, analogous to the bezoars 


and other ſtony concretions in ſeveral animals of other 


The fiſh in which theſe are uſually produced. is the 
Eaſt Indian pearl oyſter, as it is commonly called. 
Beſides this ſhell there are many others that are found 
to produce pearls ; as the common oyſter, the muſcle, 
and ſeveral others ; the pearls of which are often very 
200d, but thoſe of the true Indian berberi, or pearl- 
oyſter, are in general ſuperior to all. The ſmall or 
ſced-pearls, alſo called, ounce prorli, from their being 
- fold; by the ounce and not by tale, are vaſtly the 
molt numerous and cemmon: but, as in diamonds, 
among the multitudes of ſmall ones, there are ſmaller 
numbers and larger found, ſo in pearls there are larger 
and larger kinds; but as they increaſe. in. ſize, they 


are proportionably leſs frequent; and this is one rea- 


ſon of their great price. We have Scotch pearls fre- 

quently as big as a little tare, ſome as big as a large 

pea, and ſome few of the ſiae of a bone 

ibeſe are uſually of a had ſhape, and of little value in 

proportion to their weight. Philip II. * had 

a pearl perſect in its ſhape and colour, and of the ſize 
5 4 
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ſmaller one. 


- 


enab 
glue, of re- 
markable ſtrength and purity, made from the ſkins of 


with him a 


bean ; but 


1 
of a 's 
true of 
pearls of a conſiderable ſize are of the ſhape of a N 
as is not unfrequently the caſe, they are 6 51 wg 
lued, as they ſerve for ear-rings and other ornaments. 
Their colour ought to be a pure white ; and that not 
a dead and lifeleſs, but a clear and brilliant one: they 
mult. be perfectly free from any foulneis, ſpot, or Rain ; 
and their ſurfaces muſt be naturally ſmooth and gloſſy, 
for they bring their natural poliſh with them, which art 
is not able to improve. th 5 

All pearls are formed of the matter of the ſhell, and 


conſiſt of a number of coats ſpread with perfect 


larity one over another, in the manner of the ſeveral 
coats of an onion ; or like the ſeveral ſtrata of the 
ſtones found in the bladders or ſtomachs of animals, 
only much thinner. _ 33:2 A | 
Manner of Fiſhing for Px n- in the Eaft Indies. 
There ate two ſeaſons for pearl-fſhing : the farſt is in 
March and April, and the laſt in Auguſt and Septem- 


ber: and the more rain there falls in the year, the 


more plentiful are theſe faſh-ries. At the beginni 
of the ſeaſon there are ſometimes 250 barks on = 
banks ; Ne barks have two divers, and the 
s ſoon as the barks arrive at the place 
where the fiſh lie, and have caſt anchor, each diver 


binds a ſtone, fix inches thick and a foot long, under 


bis bedy 3 which ſerves him as a. ballaſt, prevents his 


being driven away by the motion of the water, and 
him to walk more ſteadily under the war 
They alſo tie another very heavy ſtone to one foot, b, 
which they are very ſpeedily ſent to the bottom of the 
ſea; and as the oyſters are uſually firmly taſtened to 
the rocks, they arm their hands with leather mittens, 
to prevent th. ir being wounded in pulling them vio- 
lently off; but this taſk ſome perform with an iron 
rake... In the laſt place, each diver carries down 
net in the manner of a ſack, tied to 
his neck by a long cord, the other end of which is 
faſtened to the ſide of the bark. This net is to hold 
the oyſters gathered from the rock, and the cord is 
to pull up the diver when his bag is full, or when be 
wants air. | 
In this equipage he ſometimes precipitates him- 
ſelf: ſixty feet under water, and as he has no time to 
loſe, he no ſooner arrives at the bottom than he be- 
ins to run from fide to fide, tearing up all the oy- 
. cramming them into his bud- 
et. 
At whatever depth the divers ag, the light is ſo 
great, that they eaſily ſee whatever paſſes in the ſea ; 
and, to their great conſternation, ſometimes perceive 
monſtrous fiſhes, from which all their addreſs in mud- 
dying the water &c. will not always ſave them, but 
they unhappily become their prey: and of all the 
dangers. of the fiſhery; this is one of the greateſt and 
moſt uſual. The beit divers will: keep under water 
near half an hour, and the reſt do not ſtay leis than a 
quarter. During this time they bold their breath 
without the uſe of oils or any other liquors ; only 


acquiring the habit by long practice. When they 


find themſelves. ſtraitened, they pull the rope to 


which the bag is faltened, and hold faſt by it with 
both hands: when thoſe in the bark, taking the ſig- 
nal, heave them up into the air, and unload * of 

eir 


The fineſt, and what is called the Pearl. 
pearl, is a perſect round ; but if 
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their fiſh ; which is ſometimes of 34 ers, and ſome- 
times not above 30. Some of the divers need a mo- 
ments reſpite to recover breath: others jump in again 
inſtantly, continuing this violent exerciſe. without in: 
termĩſſion for ſeveral hours. , 

On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their 
oyſters in an infinite nun ber of little pits dug in the 


ſand four or five ſeet ſquare, raiſing heaps of ſand. 


over them to the height of a man and in this condi- 


tion they are left till the rain, wind and ſun, have 


obliged them to open, which ſoon kills them.: upon 
this the fleſh rots and dries, and the pearls, thus diſen- 


gaged, fall into the pit on their taking out the ſhells. 
l 


er clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they -fitt 
the ſand ſeveral times in order to find the pearl; but 
whatever care they take they always loſe a great 
many. After cleaning and drying the pearls they 


are paſſed through a kind of fieve, according to their 


ſizes; the ſmalleſt are then fold as ſeed-pearls, and 
22 put up to auction, and ſold to the higheſt 
bidder. | | | 5. 


Though thoſe ornaments are met with in all quar- 


ters of the globe, the moſt eſteemed have always been 
thoſe of Aſia, and the eaſt coaſt of Africa. In the 
kingdom of Madura, which lies on the eaſt of Mala- 


bar, there are many pearl fiſheries, Tutukurin or 


Mod. Univ. 


Tutucorin is the N if not the only, city on 
the fiſhery coaſt. At the time the Portugueſe were 


maſters in theſe parts, the taking of oyſters in the 
ſtraits betwixt the iſland of Ceylon and the conti- 


tent, was ſtyled by way of excellence, the fi/hery, and 
very | deſervedly ; for on ſome prefer the pearls 
taken near the iſland of Baharen in the, Perſian gulf, 


and thoſe likewiſe found on the coaſt of China at 
Hainan, yet it might be very eaſily proved, from the 


interpoſition was not ſo much the effect of authority 


compariſon of the annual amount of thoſe fiſheries 
within this period, that they were very ſeldom ſupe- 
rior to this of which we are ſpeaking, It was one 
of the wiſeſt points in the Portugueſe policy, that, 
though they were really in poſſeſſion of this beneficial 
commerce, yet they choſe to diſſemble it, and took all 
imaginable precautions in order to make the natives 
believe that they were perfectly free, and that their 


as of good - will; it was for this reaſon that they never 
pretended to erect any fort either at Tutucorin or at 
Calipatnam, two towns upon the continent, from 
whence moſt of the fiſhers and their barks came, and 
that they ſuffered the ancient cuſtoms to take place. 
The ſeaſon et the fiſhery was the latter end of April 
or 3 of May, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes 
later, according to the weather. The direction of it 
was left entirely to the ſovereign of the country, call- 
ed the naik; and the Portugueſe, in quality of the 
protectors of the ſea, ſent two ſrigates to defend 
the fiſhing-veſſels from the Malabar and Maldive pi- 
rates. The time which this pearl-fiſhing laſted was 
about a fortnight, of the beginning of which the haik 
gave public notice ; and, the day being come, there 
repaired to the place aſſigned ſeveral thouſands of 
people of all ſexes and ages, and an indefinite num- 
ber of filhing veſſels, and divers from five'or fix hun- 
dred to a thouſand or more. Upon a ſignal given 


the boats put to ſea ; and, having choſen their proper 


ſtations, the divers plunged and breught up the oy- 


. 


. 
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ſters in little baſkets upon their heads ; with which 'Penet. 


the boats being ſufficiently laden, they were carried, n 


on ſhore, where the le who remained there for 


that purpoſe buried 73 iy FR the ſand, till, by the heat 


of the ſun, the ſiſu was corrupted and conſumed, and 
the pearls. eaſily talen out. The whole conduct of 


the firſt day's fiſhery belonged to the naik ;; und af- 


ter that deduQion, what was caught every day was 
ſeparated, and particularly diſtinguiſhed, but went to 


the common profit. The whole number of the people 


employed at ſea and at ſhore amounted frequently to 
$0,000, or 60, ooo ſouls; and the pavilions and tents. 

t up for their accommodation made a fine appearance 
at a diſtance. When the pearls were extracted, cleanſed, 


and dried, they paſſed them through a kind of fieves, 


by which their ſizes were diſtinguiſhed. - When all. 


was over, the naik appointed a time and place for the 


public market; in conſequence of which there was a 
kind of fair, that laſted commonly from the cloſe of 


June till the beginning of September. 'The ſmalleſt, 
which are what we call ſced pearl, they ſold, by weight, 
and all the reſt according to their reſpective ſizes 
beauty, from a few ſhillings up to ten or twenty 
nds, and ſometimes more a piece; but there were 
ew buyers, except the Portugueſe merchants, who, 
bringing ready money, had got bargains, and thus all 
parties were pleaſed, The Portugueſe aſſumed the 
protection of this fiſhery very ſoon after they ſettled in 
the Indies, and held it till the year 1658, when, in 


conſequence of their loſſes in Ceylon and elſewhere, 


itfell into the hands of the Dutch, who have remained 
in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince. | 
The Dutch have changed. this method, as we are 


informed by a perſon very well acquainted with their 


affairs. The courſe into which they have put it is, in 
few words, this: the camp is ſometimes held on the 
coaſt of Madura, upon the continent ; ſometimes on 
the ifland of Manar, which is in the hands of the 
Dutch, who, notwithſtanding, follow the example of 
the Portugueſe, and lay claim to no ber title than 
that of protectors of the fiſhery, in whic 

commiſſary is ever in the camp, as well as the naik 
or ſovereign of the country, who is alſo the rajah of 
Tanjour. The oyſters caught every day are put up in 
tuns or barrels, of which, when a certain number are 
full, they put them up to ſale by way of auction; and 
the merchants bid according as they have an opi- 
nion of the oyſters for the ſeaſon : but the middle 
price is between 30 and 40 ſhillings ſterling per caſk. 
When a merchant has bought ſuch a lot as this, he car- 
ries it to his quarters; and after a certain number 
of days he proceeds to opening the oyſters, but always 


in the air, for the ſtench is fo great as to be almoſt in- 
ſupportable. They open them over tubs, into which 


they pour what comes out of the oyſter, as alſo 
that muddy water that remains in the next 
they draw it out into cullenders of ſeveral ſizes, 
and at length perhaps they find four or five ſhillings 
worth of pearls, ſometimes to the value of ten or 
twelve pounds; ſo that it is a perfect lottery, by 
which ſome few becoming rich, it betrays numbers 


into beggary. This pearl-fiſhery, we are told, brings. 
the Dutch company an annual tribute of 20,0001. . - . 


* 


There are a variety of rivers great and ſmall in 


Eaſtern Tartary conſiderable for pear- fiſhery; but 
| : theſe 


quality their 


Pearl. theſe pearls, th 
— 


— 3 


their defects in ſhape 


Well as of their value. 


| ough much. eſteemed by the Tartars, 
would be little vaſued by Europeans, on account of 
and in colour. The Emperor 
Kang hi had feveral chaplets or ſtrings of theſe pearls, 
ene containing 100, which were very, large, and ex- 
ally. matched.” There are many rivulets in Livonia” 
which'produce'peirls almoſt equal in ſize and clear: 
neſs to the Oriental ones. | 
both on'the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts of Africa ; the 
moſt conſiderable of which lie round ſome ſmall iſlands, 
over againſt the kingdom of Sofala ; but the people 


thus employed, inſtead of expoſing the oyſters to the 


warmth of the ſun, which would induce them to open, 
lay them upon the embers ; by which abſurd method, 


thuſe pearls which they catch contract à dull kind of 


rednefs, which robs them of their natural luſtre as 
Pearl fiſhing is performed by 
the women as well as the men; both being equally 
expert. In the ſea of California alſo there are very 
rich pearl. fiſheries. In Japan likewiſe there are 
found pearls of great price. Pearls are met with in 
all parts of the Red Sea in the Indian Ocean, on the 
low part of the coaſt of Arabia Felix named Baharen, 
aJjoming to the Perſian Gulf. They are likewiſe 
found on the low coaſt about Gunibroom to the eaſt- 
ward of the Perſian Gulf; and many of the fineſt 
kind are met with on the coaſts of Ceylon. They 
are moſt plentiful in the Baharen, between the coaſt 


of Arabia Felix and Ormus, whence they are tranſ- 


ported to Aleppo, then ſent to Leghorn, and then cir- 
culated through Europe. 1101 "1121109277 


It has been very commonly ſvppoſed, that. pearls 


are found in a kind of oyſters; and ſuch the pearl 
fiſhes are called in part of the above account extracted 
from the Univerſal Hiſtory ; but Mr Bruce abſolute] 
denies this, and informs us that there is no ſuch fiſh 
as an oyſter to be met with in the Red Sea in particular. 
They are indeed found in bivalve ſhells, of which there 
are three kinds commonly ſought after by the pearl 
fiſhers. One of theſe is a kind of muſcle now very 
rare; but whether more plentiful formerly than at 
preſent is not known ; they are principally found in the 
north end of the Red Sea and on the Egyptian fide ; 
and Mr Bruce informs us, that the only place in 
which he ever met with them was about Coſſair, and 
to the; northward of it, where there was an ancient 
port called Mya Hermos, © which (ſays Mr Bruce) 
commentators have called rhe port of the Mouſe, when 
they ſhould have tranſlated it the harbour of the Muſcle.” 

The ſecond ſort of ſhell is called Pima. It is 
broad and ſemicircular at the top, decreaſing gradually 
until it turns ſharp at the lower end, where the hin 
is. The outſide is rough and figured, of a beautiful 
red colour, and ſometimes three feet long, and ex- 
tremely brittle; the inſide lined with that beautiful 
ſubſtance called nacre, or mother- of- pearl. 

The third kind of Pearl-ſhell is the only one which 
can be ſaid to bear any reſemb ance to the oyſter ; 
though even this is evidently of a different genus. 

In a general view of the writings of Linnzus by 
Richard Pulteney, M. D. p. 42. it is ſaid that Linnzus 
made a remarkable diſcovery relating to the genera- 
tion of pearls ; in the river pearl-muſcle (mya marga- 
ritifera J. a ſhell fiſh found in ſeveral rivers of Great 
Britain and Ireland; that this filk will bear removal 
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There are ſeveral fiſheries 
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remarkably well ; and that in ſome places they. form Pearl, 


reſervoirs for the pur 
out 'the pearl, which in a certain period will be re- 
newed again. The diſcovery was a method which 
Linnæus ſound of putting thele muſcles into a ſtate of 
producing , pearls at his pleaſure, though the final 
effect did not take place for ſeveral years; but that in 
five or fix years after the operation, the pearl would 
have acquired the ſize of a vetch. Dr Pulteney re- 
grets that we are unacquainted with the means by 
which Linnzus accomplithed this extraordinary ope- 
ration, which was conſidered as important, ſince it is 
certain the author was rewarded with a munificent pre- 
mium from the ſtates of the kingdom on that account. 
The colours of pearls are different according to the 
ſhells in which they are found. The firſt kind often 
produces thoſe of a fine ſhape and excellent luftre, 
but ſeldom of that very fine colour which enhances 
their price. The ſecond kind produces pearls having 
the reddiſh caſt of the inner ſhell of the pinna, called 
mother of pear! ; which ſeems to confirm the opinion of 
Reaumur, that the pearls are formed from the gluti- 


nous fluid which makes the firſt rudiments of the ſhell; 


and this kind of pearl is found to be more red as it is 
formed nearer the broad part of the ſhell, which is 
redder than the other end. Mr Bruce is of opinion, 
that the pearl found in this ſhell is the penim or peninim 
of Scripture; and that this name is derived from its 
redneſs. © On the contrary (ſays he), the word 


pinna has been idly imagined to be derived from penna, 


a feather; as being broad and round at the top, 
and ending at a point, er like a quill below. The 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Scripture, erroneous and in- 
accurate in many things more material, tranſlates this 
peninim by rubies, without any foundation or authority 
but becauſe they were both red, as are bricks or tiles, 
and many other things of baſe materials. The Greeks 
have tranſlated it literally pina or pinna, and the ſhell 
they call pinnicas ; and many places occur in Strabo, 
Theophraſtus, Elian, and Ptolemy, which are men- 
tioned as famous tor this kind of pearl. I ſhould ima- 
gine alſo, that by Solomon ſaying it is the moſt pre- 
cious of all productions, he means that this ſpecies of 
py was the molt valued or the beſt known in Judæa; 

r though we learn from Pliny that the excellency of 
pearls was their whiteneſs, yet we know that the pearls 
of a yellowiſh caſt are thoſe eſteemed in India to this 
day, as the peninim pearls, or reddiſh pearl was in Judea 
in the days of Solomon. In Job, where all the variety of 

recious ſtones are mentioned, the tranſlator is forced, 
as it were unwillingly, to render pexinim pearls, as he 
ought indeed to have done in many other places where 
it occurs.“ 


The third ſort of ſhell produees pearls of extreme 


whitegeſs which Bochart ſays are called darra or dora 
in Arabic ; which ſeems to be a general term for all 
kinds of pearls in Scripture, whereas the peninim is one 
in particular. The peninim is the magnet; ** wiſdom 
is better (a better guide) thin the polar ſtone.” 
But though the character of this pearl be extieme 
whiteneſs, we are told by Pliny that there are ſhades 
or differences of it. The cleareſt, be ſays, are thoſe 
of the Red Sea; but the pearls of India bave the 
colour of the flakes or diviſions of the lapis ſpecu- 
laris. The moſt excellent are thoſe like a ſolution 


poſe of keeping it, and taking 


Pearl. of alum, limpid, milky: like, 
almoſt 


P EA 


pF even with a certain 
imperceptible caft of a fiery lehr. Thed- 
phraſtus tells us, that theſe peatls are tranſparent, 
the Ueſtription of Pliny would lead "as te imaging 
but it is net ſo ; and if there were; it ts a) 


5 7 Magen 
e oh ET 


they would loſe all their heavry afidyaloe, dene, 5 


tos much to glaſs. q value of theſe' 3 
d ds u their we, regula 
robin? or — weight, W 
different ſhades of that colour, The 
that when the ſhell i is ſmocth and perfect, they ha 
expect to find” any pearls, but always do ſo when. 
bi begun to be deforimed and diſtorted. 4 
would ſeem, that as the fiſh turned older Ne 


containing the juice for forming the ſhell, and Kebpfr 


it in its vigour, grew weak and ruptured 3 and th ches, 
from Ge rer . in the fiſh, the peat 1 
formed, and the ſhell brought to decay e 

Mr Reavimur. | If this be the _ 1 


known by the form of che ſhell wh 

large or fall a eee 
back into the ſea, ae nt erop ot 
be obtained. 


1 
„ 3 — < 


Pliny fays that Ne te the mote babe 5 — Butt 
cellent of all precious ſtones ; and from our Saviour? it is Fer 


comparing the pre. g of heaven to a Kiehn it WU 

ſeem chat they really were held in ſac igh eltima- 
tion at that time. Mr Bruce, e Lo is 0 Nee 
that this extraordinary value was put on on the 
very large kind; of which' we are told, tay” Fvilia,, * 
the Mother of Marcus Brutus, preſented one to Czlar, 


of the value of 50,0001; of dur money ; and Cleopatra 


diſſolved one worth 250. 1. in vinegar, "A 
drank at a ſupper with Mark Antony. 

It is generally ſaid that the pearl en on 
8 which, together with the method e 
them, we have already mentioned. Some fay they _ 
are taken with nets ; from whence Mr Bruce contro. 
verts the idea of xheir growing on rückt; for no- 
body, he ſays, would employ nets to er 'Aſh from 
among rocks. He tells us, that all Kinds of them 
are found in the deepelt and ſtilleſt iter! and ſofteſt | 


bottom; the parts of moſt of them being too fine to 
bear the agitation of the ſea amon 


the rocks, It is 
obſerved that they produce the mioſt beautiful pearls _ 


in thoſe places of the ſea where a"quantity of freſh 
water falls. Thus (ſays Mr Bruce), in the Red Sea, 
they are always moſt eſteemed that were fiſhed from 
Suakern ſouthward, that is, in thoſe parts correſpond- 
ing to the country anciently called Berberia and Aza- 
mia; on the Arabian Coaſt near the iſland Camaran, 
where there is abundance of freſh water ; and in the 
iſland ot Fooſht, As it is a fſh that deli ts 3 in repoſe, 
] imagine it avoids this part of the Gul, as lying 
open to the Indian Ocean, and e variable 
winds,” 

Mr Bruce mentions a noſes Son 4 in the' ſalt 
ſprings, of the Nubian deſert ; in many of which he 


tound thoſe excreſcences which nn be called pearls, 


ſhe 


— 


1 


__ * 


bean über tay N LS 


in 
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0 3s 
155 own rl rl 


ng of 


SW 


% mis n . 
f 15 to the northward (a), in 
arm abes rs are-found- Us | 
2 nary merit, 0 4 
5 They 8 formerly omar — 
* Ps wearing of real pearls coming 
no a, Scotland have increaſed in price 
tly beyond 1 . and ſuperior. often to tbo 
350 £, oriental ones when bought i in the eaſt. 14 
9 57 is à demand from London, where 
loyed in 2 and ſold as ori 
3 4 — of all glaſs. or paite manufaQory,. 
„will keep the price of this article; and the 
demand . it, withio, 75 chen every lady has 2 


In her power e ergy for, the price of 
Fe +3 Pearl. as nu eng mare. * . 
auer. arry as mu 
hep . 3 and 
Via In. deen 2 as, in the at, the 
doch and perſect. ſhell, rarely produces. a a 


the crooked and diſtorted ſhell ſeldom wants one. 
Tbe mother: of-pearl manuſactory is brought to We 
SH perfection at Jeruſalem. The moſt beautiſul 

Il of this kind is that of the peninim already men- 
tioned ; but it is 00 . to be een in any 
large pieces of 11 5 ty) whenes.thas kind named 
dora, is molt uſually ; and great quantities . 
this are daily brough me ee Red Sea 70 Jeruſalem· Th 
Of theſe, all the ane 1 on the cruciſixesi the Waſer- 
boxes, and the beads, are made which are ſent to thle 
Spaniſh dominions in the New. World, Taro he © 
return incomparably Freak, chan che of 3 
greateſt manufaQory 1 in the; Old. 20 £86 7 

Very little is known. of the natural ider 8 . 
peaff fit. Mr Br uce ſays, chat, as far as Parrott own wo i 
they are 7 ſuck upright in che mud by an extremity: 
che muſcle by one fd the pinna by the ſmall ſharp 
point, and the third by the hinge or ſquare part which 
projects from the round. In. ſhallow and clear 
ſtreams (ſays Mr Bruce), Ihave ſeen ſmall furrows.or 
tracks upon the ſandy bottom, by which you could 
trace the muſcle from its laſt ſtation ; and theſe not 
ſtraight, but deviating into traverſes. and triangles, * 
like the 'courte of a ſhip in a contrary wind laid down 
upon a map, probably in purſuit of food. The gene * 
ral belief is, that che muſcle is conſtantly flationary in 
. 0 cannot transfer itſelf from place 

K* i) 40 


* g 


D 4 


mulc 
per- ounce. 


(4) There has when! in theſe parts (i. e. at perth) a very great Glhery al pl go 
From the year 1761 to 1764, 10,000, I, worth were ſent. to London and fold from 10 8. to rl. 
We were told that a pearl had been. taken there that we 


opt of the freſh 5 
16s. 


bed 33 grains. But this fiſhery is at 
preſent exhauſted, frem the avarice of the undertakers: it once BENE as far as Loch-Tay. 


PEX 
ren. 


1. to place. This i a vulgar prejudice 
opportunity to make more critical obſervations. 


finding the firſt opinion = falſe one, and that they are 
caddwed wh yowen of 


= 


n 


- 


from a 

— — indeed op 

wa rubbing | 

and warm „or with d rice and ſalt, wi 
ſtarch and powder-blue, of Paris, white 


vitrial and tartar, cuttle-bone, pumice-ſtone, and other 
ſimilar ſubſtances ; but a Rain that reaches deep into 
the ſubſtance of pearls is impoſſible to be taken out. 
Norcan a number of ſmall pearls be united into a maſs 
ſimilar to an entire natuxal one, as ſome pretend. 
There are, however, methods of making artificial 
pearls, in ſuch manner as to be with difficulty diſtin- 
guilhed Tram the beſ oriental. The ingredient uſed 
or this purpaſe was kept a ſecret; but it is now 
diſcovered to be a fine {tlver-like ſubſtance found 1 1 
the under fide of the ſcales of the blay or bleak fiſh 
The ſcales, taken off in the uſual manner, are waſhed 
and rubbed with freſh parcels of fair water, and the 
ſeveral liquors ſuffered to ſettle ; the water being then 
poured off, the pearly matter remains at the bottom, 
of the conſiſtence of ail, called by the French g 
Morient. A little of this is dropped into a hollow bead 
of bluiſh-glafs, and ſhaken about ſo as to line the inter- 
nal ſurface z after which the cavity is filled up with 
wax, to give ſolidity and weight. Pearls made in this 
manner are diſtinguiſhable from the natural only by 
their having fewer-blemiſhes. 8 75 
Moth r- PA, the ſhell, not of the pearl oyſter 
but of the mytilus mar garetiſera. See Myrirus. | 
Pxzazi-Aſh, a kind of fixed alkaline ſalt, prepared 
chiefly in Germany, Ruſſia, and Poland, and America, 
by melting the ſalts out af the aſhes of burnt wood ; and 
having reduced them 3 to dryneſs, evaporating the 
moilture, and maſs, . em for a conſiderable time in 


a furnace moderately hot. The goodnefs of peirt aſhes 
Vor. XIV, | ; 


( 6 } 
dent Pains or 


place Nhe other ani - com 
i bd 
been, ſoftened by lying in the air, put it over the fire 


| P ih A 
and one of thoſe. muſt be 1 by the uniſorm and white ap- 
m 


dukeration, not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed by 


re appearance, which is done by the addition of 


common In order to find out this fraud, take 
quantity of the ſuſpected ſalt ; and after it hag 


in a ſhovel: if it contains any common ſalt, a cracklin 
and kind of flight exploſion will take place as the ſ 
grows hot 


Pearl aſnes are much uſed in the manufacture cf 
glaſs, and require no n 2 _ 8 
tranſp arency s required, AS in TRE Cate OF looking 
and. the be kind of window-pglaſs. For this 
ofe diſſolve them in four times their weight of 
wag water: when they are diffolved, let the ſolution 
be ho into a clean tub, and ſuffered to remain there 
24 hours or more. Let the clear part of the fluid ba 
then. decanted off from the ſediment, and put back in- 
to. the ixon pot in which, the folution was made; in 
this, let the Water be evaporated till the ſalts be left 

y dry. Keep thoſe that are not deſigned for 
N uſe in ſtone jars, well ſequred from moiſture 

air 


yet who has tried a courſe of experiments 
on the alkaline ſubſtances uſed in bleaching, &c. (ſee 
Iriſh. Traxf. for 1789), tells us, that in 100 parts of 
the Dantzick pearl aſh, the vegetable alkali amounted 
to ſomewhat above 63. His pearl-aſh he prepares by 


fax calcining a ley of vegetable aſhes dried into a ſalt to 
ns 


In this operation, be ſays, © particular care 
ſhould be taken that it ſhould not melt, as the extrac- 
tive matter would not be thoroughly conſumed, and 
the alkali would form fuch an union with the earthy 
parts as could not be eaſily diſſolved. He has © added 
this caution, as Dr 3 and Mr Doſſie have inad- 
vertently directed the contrary.” We apprehend, 
however, that here is a little inaccuracy; and that it 
was not for pearl - aſn, but for the unrefined pot-afh, 
that theſe gentlemen directed fuſion. The fact is, 
that the American pot-aſhes, examined by them, had 
unqueſtionably ſuffered fuſion ; which was effected in 
the fame iron pot in which the evaporation was finiſh- 
ed, by rather encreaſing the fire at the end of the pro- 
ceſs: by this management, one of the moſt trouble- 
ſome operations in the whole manufacture, the ſepara- 
tian of the hard ſalt from the veſſels with hammers and 
chiſſels, was avoided; and though the extractive matter 
was not conſumed, it was burnt to an indifloluble 
coal; ſo that the ſalt, though black itſelf, produced 
a pale or colourleſs ſolution, and was uncommonly 
ng: Mr Kirwan has alſo given tables of the quan- 
ties of aſhes and ſalt obtained from different vege- 
tables; and he concludes from them, 1. That in 
general weeds yield much more afhes, and their aſhes 
much more ſalt, than woods; and that, conſequently, 
as to ſalts of the vegetable alkali kind, neither Ameri- 
ca, Trieſte, nor the northern countries, poſſeſs any 
advantage over England. 2. That of all weeds, fumitary 
produces molt falt,. and next to it wormwood ; but if 
we attend only to the quantity of ſalt in a given weight 
of aſhes, the aſhes of wormwood contain moſt. 777. 


folium fibrinum allo produces more aſhes and ſalt than 


fern.” See PoTasn. | 
PEARSON (John), a IO learned Engliſh biſhop 


in 


Peark, 


: they are nevertheleſs ſubje2 to a r. 


i the 17th century, was born at Snoring 
After his education at Eton and Cambridge, 


% MON 
b. 1613. thoſe who have tolled through ne een the' buſtle Prater 


: 4 «4 L 4 1 184 Y - T - 5 7 en 
enter- of the world, in quelt of 


W 
Pearſon, 
Peaſant, 


ed into holy orders in 1639, and was the ſame year col- not confer, <a bs Rept og nd ds! 
lated to the prebend of Netherhaven in the chhreh f 0 51099 nul ieee ene 
tn >the bs an A N | ortunates nimium, ſua fe bon mori, 
Sarum. In 1640 he was appointed chaplain to the lord e e dee e coup orga by 6. '= 
keeper Finch, and by him preſented to the living of i br git ren e 


Torrington in Suffolk. In 1650 he was made miniſter 
of St Clement's, Eaſt-cheap, in London. In 1657, he 
and Mr Gunning had a diſpute with two Roman Ca- 
tholics upon the ſubject of ſchiſm ; a very unfair ge- 


In other edantries che peaſants do not enjoy the 
ſame liberty d they N our own, and bu. conſe- 
. t fo happy. In all fendal governments 
| | they are abje& flaves, entirely at the diſpoſal of ſome 
count of which was printed at Paris in 1658. Some petty deffor. © This was the cafe in Poland, where 
time aſter, he blithed at London, An Expoſition of the native peaſants were ſubject to the moſt horrid 
the Creed, in folio, dedicated to his pariſhioners of St e though thoſe deſcended of the Germans, who 
Clement's, Eaſt-cheap, to whom the ſubſtance of that fettle 15 Poland the reign of Boleſlaus the 


excellent work had been preached ſeveral years before, Ch 


and by whom he had been dehred to make it public. 
The ſame year he likewiſe publiſhed The Golden Re- 
mains of the ever memorable Mr Jobn Hales of Eton ; 


to which bs profixed ee ol that great 


man, with whom he had been acquainted for many years, 
a character drawn with great elegance and force. Soon 
after the Reſtoration, he was preſented by Juxon, then 
biſhop of London, to the rectory of St Chriſtopher's 
in that city; created doQor of diyinity at Cambridge, 
in purſuance of the king's letters mandatory ; inſtalled 


Chaſte and Caſſumir the Great, enjoyed very diſtinguiſh- 
ed privileges. Among the . ſlaves, too, thoſe 
of the crown were in à better condition than thoſe of 
individuals. See Pol Av. ee 
The peaſants. of Ruſſia (Mr Coxe tells us] are a 
hardy race of men, and of great bodily ſtrength. Their 
cottages are conſtructed with tolerable propriety, after 
the manner of thoſe in Lithuania; but they are very 
poorly furniſbed. The peaſants ars greedy of 8 

incli- 


and, as the fame author informs us, ſomewhat 


ned to thieving. They afford horſes to travellers, and 


prebendary of Ely; archdeacon of Surry ; and made 
maſter of Jeſus college in Cambridge: all before the 
end of the year 1660. March 25th, 1661, he was 
appointed Margaret profeſſor of divinity in that uni- 
verſity ; and, the fiſt day of the enſuing year, was no- 
minated one of the commiſſioners for the review of 


act the part of coachmen and poſtilions. In their Coxe's 
common "intercourſe they are remarkably polite to Travels in- 
each other; they take off their cap at meeting; bow to _ 
ceremoniiouſly and frequently, and uſually exchange a — ad 
ſalute, * They accompany their ordinary diſeourſe with- and Den- 
much action, and innumerable geſtures; and are ex- mark. 


the liturgy in the conference at the Savoy. April 
14th, 1662, he was admitted maſter of Trinity col- 
lege in Cambridge; and, in Auguſt, reſigned his 
rectory of St Chriltopher's and 2 of Sarum — 
In 1667 he was admitted a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1672 he publiſhed at Cambridge, in to, 
Vindicie Efiſiolarum S. Ignatii, in anſwer to Monſ. 
Daillé; to which is ſubjoined, Iſaaci Y off  epiſtole due 
adverſus Davidem Blondellum. Upon the death of the 


celebrated Wilkins, Pearſon was appointed his ſuccef- _ 


for in the ſee of Cheſter, to which he was conſecrated 
February gth 1672-3. In 1682, his Annales Cypri- 
anici, ſive tredecem annorum, quibis S. Cyprian, inter 
Chriſtians ver ſatus eft, hiſtoria chronologica, was publiſh- 
ed at Oxford, with Fell's edition of that Father's 
works. Pearſon was diſabled from all public ſervice 
by ill health a conſiderable time before his death, 
which happened at Cheſter, July 16th 1686. 
PEASANT, a hind, one whoſe buſineſs is in rural 


labour. 


It is amongſt this order cf men that a philoſopher 
would look for innocent and ingenuous manners. The 
ſituation of the peaſantry is ſuch as ſecludes them from 
the devaltations of luxury and licentiouſneſs; for when 
the contagion has once reached the receſſes of rural 


retirement, and corrupted the minds of habitual inno- 


cence, that nation has reached the ſummit of vice, and 
is haſtening to that decay which has always been the 
effect of vicious indulgence. The peaſantry of Britain 
ſtill in a great meaſure retain that fimplicity of man- 
ners and ruſtic innocence which ought to be the cha- 
racteriſtic of this order of ſociety ; and, in many parts, 
their condition is ſuch as, were all its advantages ſuf- 
ficiently known, would create envy in the minds of 


ceedingly ſervile in their expreſſions of deference to 
their ſuperiors : in accoſting a perſon of conſequence, 
they proſtrate themſelves, and even touch the ground 
with their heads: We were often ſtruck at receiving 
this kind of eaſtern homage, not only from beggars, 


but frequently from children, and occafionally 


ſome of the peaſants themſelves, | A 
«The peaſants are well clothed, comfor tably lodged, 

and ſeem to enjoy plenty of wholeſome food. ir 
rye-br.ad, whoſe blackneſs at firſt diſguſts the eye, 
and whoſe ſourneſs the taſte, of a' delicate traveller, 
agrees very well with the appetite: as I became re- 
conciled to it from uſe, I found it at all times no 
unpleaſant morſel, and when ſeaſoned with | hun. 
ger, it was quite delicious : they render this bread 
more palatable, by ſtuffing it with onions and groats, 
carrots or green corn, and ſeaſoning it with ſweet oil. 
The rye-bread is ſometimes white, and their other ar- 
ticles of food are eggs, ſalt fiſh, bacon, and muſh- 
rooms; their ſavourite diſh is a kind of hodge podge, 
made of ſalt, or ſometimes freſh meat, groats, rye- 
flour, highly ſeaſoned with onions and garlic, which 
latter ingredients are much uſed by the Ruſſians. Be- 
ſides, muſhrooms are ſo exceedingly common in theſe 
regions, as to form a very eſſential part of their provi- 
ſion. I ſeldom entered a cottage without ſeeing great 
abundance of them; and in paſſing through the mar- 
kets, I was often aſtoniſhed at the prodigious quantity 
expoſe for ſale; their variety was no leſs remark- 
able than their number; they were of many colours, 
amongſt which I particularly noticed white, black, 
brown, yellow, green, and pink. The common drink 
of the peaſants is quaſs, a fermented liquor, ſomewhat 
like ſweet-wort, made by pouring warm water on rye 

| or 


: 
. 


PEA 


baley-meal; and deemed an excellent antiſcorbutic. 
They are extremely fond of whiſky, a ſpirituous liquor 
diltilled from malt, which the pooreR can occaſionally 


command, and which their inclination oſten leads chem 


to uſe to preatexceſs,”. au Cara, denn de £) 


with other nations, chis does. not appear, and there- 
inabjl; i in 


Thbeſe people are extremely backward. in the me- 


chanig arts, though, where they have much intercourſe 


fore does not proceed from natural deed 


we have already given an inſtance of one ,peaſant of 


' Ruſſia, who ſeems to poſſeſa very ſuperior talents, .See 


Ny. | & $5 er n unn been ad: 
Tho dreſs of theſe people is well calculat d for the 
olimate in which they liye: they are, 5 1 


SUL OS: 
ſul of their extremities. On their legs, they wear one 


or two pair of thick worſted Rocking s; And they en- _ 
velope their legs with wrappers. of- coarſe Hanse or 


cloth ſeveral feet in length, and ever: theſe they fre- 


quently draw a pair of, hogts, ſo large as to receive 
their hulky contents with eaſe. 1 | 


e lower ſort, of 


people are groſsly ignorant; of which we ſhall. give a 


In many families, the father marries his ſon while a 


boy of ſeven; eight, or nine years old, to à girl of a 
more advanced age, in order, as it is ſaid, to procure 
an able- bodied woman for. the domeſtic ſervice : he 


cohabits with this perſon, now S daughter- 
c 


common than they are at preſent ;. but as the nation 


In my progreſs. through Ruſha, I obſer 
cotta ges, as at were, two. miſtreſſes of a family ; one the 


in- law, and ſrequently has ſeveral. children by her. 


14 


peaſant's real wife, who was old enough to be his mo- 
ther; and the other, who was nominally the ſon's 


wiſe, but in reality the father's concubine. Theſe in- 
ceſtuous marriages, ſanctified by inveterate cuſtom, and 
permitted by the pariſł · prieſts, were formerly more 


becomes more xeſined, and the prieſts ſomewhat more 
enlightened; and as they have lately been diſcounte- 
nanced by government, they are daily falling into diſ- 
uſe; and it is to be hoped, will be no longer tolera- 


ted APIs TT | | LITE 
- The peaſants of Ruſſia, like thoſe. of Poland, are 
divided. into thoſe of the crown and thoſe of indivi- 


duals: the firſt of which are in the beſt condition; but 


the deſpotic will ot ſome cruel overſeer. 


all of them undergo great hardſhips, being ſubje& to 
They may 
obtain freedom, 1. By manumiſſion on the death of 
their maſter, or otherwiſe: 2. By purchaſe; and, laſtly, 
By ſerving in the army or navy. The Empreſs bas 


redreſſed ſome of the grievances of this, clals of her 


C 76 1 


ſubjects. Tho hardineſs of the peaſants ariſes in a Peaſant. 


with reſpett to food 
clad; in ſtrong cloth of their 'own weaving. Their 
at; of 5 cbttäges, though built with wood, and only of one 
very ſurpriſing inſtance in the words of Mr Coxe:— | 


PEA 


great meaſure from their mode of education and way 
of life, and from the violent changes and great ex- 
trees of heat and cold to which they are expoſed. 

; © The peaſants of Finland differ widely from the 
Ruſſians in their look and dreſs: they had for the 
moſt part fair complexions, and many of them red hair: 
they ſhave their beards, wear their h. r parted at the 
top, and hanging to a conſiderable length over their 
ſhoulders (3). We could not avoid remarking, that 
they were in general more civilized than the Ruſſians; 


and that even in the ſmalleſt villages we were able to 


procure much better accommodations than we uſually 


* 2 


* — , 
viſited in this empire.” 


met with in the largeſt towus which we had hitherto 


The peaſants of Sweden (Mr Coxe informs us) are 
more honeſt than thoſe in Ruſſia; in better condition, 
and poſſeſſing more of the conveniencies of life, both 
to food and furniture. They are well 


tory, are comfortable and commodious. "The room 


in whichthe family fleep is provided with ranges of 


beds in tiers (if I may fo expreſs myſelf), one above 
the other: upon the wooden teſters of the beds in 


which the women lie, are placed others for the recep- 
tion of the men, to which they aſcend by means of 
I her. ladders. . To a perſon who has juſt quitted Germany, 
J obſerved in, ſome 


and been accuſtomed to tolerable inns, the Swediſh 
cottages may perhaps appear miſerable hovels; to me, 
who had been long uſed/to places of far inferior ac- 
commodation they ſeemed almoſt palaces. The tra- 
veller is able to procure many conveniencies, and par- 
ticularly a ſeparate room from that inhabited by the 
family, which could ſeldom be obtained in the Poliſh 


and Ruſſian villages. During my courſe through thoſe 


two countries, a bed was a phenomenon which ſeldom 


occurred, excepting in the large towns, and even then 


not always completely equipped; but the pooreſt huts 


of Sweden were never deficient in this article of com- 


fort: an evident proof that the Swediſh peaſants are 
more civilized than thoſe of Poland and Ruſſia.— 
After having witneſſed the ſlavery of the peaſants in 
thoſe two countries, it was a pleaſing ſatisfaction to 


find myſelf again among freemen, in a kingdom where 


there is a more equal diviſion of property; where 

there is no vaſſalage; where the loweſt order enjoy a 

ſecurity of their perſons and property ; and where the 

advantages reſulting from this right are viſible to the 

commoneſt obſerver ,”? | | | 
| ö Fs The 


— 


* — cl — — 


— 
— — 3 — 


| ( x) «The truth of this fact, which ſell under my own obſervation, and which I authenticated by repeated in- 
quiries from all ranks of people, is ſtill further confirmed by the following paſſage in the Antidote to the Journey 


into Siberia, although the author gives another reaſon for thoſe early marriages. * The peaſants and common 


people not only marry their ſons at 14 and 15 years of age, but even at eight or nine, and that for the ſake of 
having a workwoman the more in the perſon of the ſon's wife : By the ſame rule they try to keep their daugh- 
ters ſingle as long as poſſible, becauſe they don't chooſe to loſe a workwoman. Theſe premature marriages are 
of very little uſe to the ſtate z for which; reaſon; methods, to get the better of this cuſtom have been ſought 
for, and, I hope, will ſoon take place: the biſhops are aitentive to prevent theſe marriages as much as poflible, 
and have of late ſucceeded greatly in their endeavours. . It is only the inhabitants of 57 
Ruſſia that ſtill retain this bad cuſtom . LD CO ENTS. 

(n) The Ruſſians bave generally dark complex ons and hair; they alſo wear their beards, and cut their 


hair F 


me of the provinces in 


1 . 
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Pear, . regs raged de fide of the-river ſeveral erhicireular-fillges are — 


: ſometimes Aſo it contains common ſalt. Wh 
it is formed into oblong” pieces ſor fuel, after che 


and being either 


tet controul of a Hi 
dom. In Bohemin, Hungury, and a 


bye expofareto:the air. It conſiſte, Are 


maſter, they are freemen, : 
— — fifree- 


and enjoy in their feveral 


Germany, they ap 
miſeries attendm 
voy, and Italy, 
their ſituation us ſuch as to warrantthe Revolution ; 
but whether by carrying niatters too far, they are 


now worſe thun they were at any ene 
remains tobe uſcertained. 


a condition. In Spain, Sa- 


PEAT, a well known inſammable ſubRtabce; wits | 
in many parts-of the world us fael. There ure two © 


ſpecies: 
2 A yellowiſh brown or viack peat; ſound in moor- 
iſh ds in Scotland, HieNand, and 

When freſh, it is of a 'vifcid conſiſtence, but banden 
ording to N 
wan; of clay mixed wich cajearcous'curth and 


ritaceous and ſtony matters are ſeparated.” By 

lation i yields water, acid, oil. und volatile Alkali; 
the aſhes containing a ſmall on of fixed alkak ; 
ſte or red according to the 

portion of pyrites contained in the ſubſtanee. 
The oil which is obtained from peat bara very p 
gr take; and an tic ſmell, tcfs ſetid 
that of animal ſubſtances, more ſo than-that ' 
of mineral bitumens 3 it congeals in the cold into a 
pitchy maſs, which liqueſies in a mall heat: it readily 
catches fire from a candle, but burns lefs vehemently 
than other oils, and immediately goes out upon remo- 
ving the external flame ; it diffolves almoſt: totally in 
— ſpirit of wine into a dark browniſh red * 


775 The ſecond ſpecies is found eur Newbery -b in 
Perichme. In the Philiſophical Tranſactions for the 
year 1759, we have an account of this' ſpecies ; the. 
fibſtance of which is as follows : 

Peat is a-compoſition of the branches, twigs, A 
and roots of trees, with graſs, firaw, p lants, 
weeds, which having lain long in water, is formed into 
a maſs fo ſoft as to be cut through wich a tharp ſpade. 


The colour is a blackiſh brown, and it is uſed in many 


places for firing. There is a ſtratum of this peat on 
each ſide the met near Newbury in Berks, which 
is from about a quarter to half a mile wide, and many 
miles long. The depth below the ſurface of the 
ground is from one foot to eight. Great numbers of 
entire trees are found lying irregularly in the true peat. 

They are chiefly oaks, alders, willows, and firs, and 


apear to have been torn up by the roots: many borſes 
heads, and bones of ſeveral kinds of deer; the horns 


of the antelope, the heads and tuſtes of boars, and the 


beads of beavers, are alſo found in it. Not many 


Speen-· moor, near Ne 


years ago an urn of a light brown colour, large enough 
to hold about a gallon, was found in the peat-pit in 


wbury, at about 10 feet from 
the river, and four feet below the level of the neigh- 


bouring ground. Juſt bver the ſpot where the urn was 
found, an artificial hill was raiſed about eight feet high ; 


and as this hill confiſted boch of peat and earth, it is 


evident that the peat was older than the urn, From 


pare cf nn 
y faves, and ſuffer ul the orainedih dh 


yo are Uttle better. In France, \ in "England 


* 
- 
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: 
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The vrt wm broken to ſhivers By this e. 
h it, deR e by erivigally! erm 
dg e con. 


3 be claffed that fubſtance calted 
3 which hardens uſter its firſt ex- 
to yr wade nir, but afterwards crambles down.— 
other commom turf conſiſts only of mould inter- 
woven wich che Twots of tes ; bur when 'thiſe 
roots are of the bulbous kind, or in large proportion, 
the worſt kind of wurf. „Although ir may 
appear inertuſbie (ſays M. Magellan), . — 
a real fact, chat, in England, pit 38 advan 
employed in Lancafhire to ſmelt the iron-ore 
county, Mr Wilkinſon, brother-in-law to Dr Prieft 
| uſe of pit turf in = large fmelti 
naces. I have ſeen in the mon of Mr 8. 
feeretary to che Syciety' of — a kind of Vick eat, 


toe, low, extracted ney hoe Wilkinſon from pit- 
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Some burn — 
ruginedus aſhes. 


other are 1 
rene and others into — 
athet yield, on eliration, a rell 
quan ty of alkaline ſalt, wi Gmctimes one and ſome- 


es another falt of che neutral kind. 

The ſmoke of does not preſerve or harden fleſh 
Hke thut of wood; and che foot, into which it con- 
denſes, is more diſpofed to liquefy in moiſt weather. 

Peat aſhes, properly burnt for a manure, are noble 
improvers boch öf corn and land: but the ſub- 
ſtance from which they fhould de got is an under frra- 
tum of the peat, where the fibres and roots bf the 
earth, &c. are well decayed. Indeed the very beſt are 
procured from the loweſt ſtratum of all. This will 
and yield a large quantity of very ſtrong aſhes, in ealour 
(when firſt burnt) like vermilion, 91 in taſte very falt 
and pungent. Great care and caution ſhould be ufed 
in burning theſe afhes, and alſo in preferving them 'af- 
terwards. The method of b them is much che 
ſame as burning charcoal. The pet muſt be collect- 
ed into a heap, and covered ſo as not to flame 
out, but to conſume ſlowly, till the whole 
ſubſtance is burnt to an alh. The aſhes thus burnt are 
held in moſt eſteem : but the peat-aſhes burnt in com- 
mon firing in many places are uſed for the me 
purpoſes,-and fold at the ſame prices. x 

t'alhes' are found excellent in Freetents four 
meadow land, deſtroying ruſhcs, and other bad kinds 
of graſs, and in cheir ſtead producing great/quantities 
of natural graſs. They burn great quantities of peat- 
afhes in ſome parts of Berkſhire and Laneafhire, and 
Ar cane of the den drflings'for their ſpring 
os.” t anon 209! 
The ſulphareons and faline particles with whieh the 
aſhes abound have a moſt happy effect in promotin 
vegetation ; and if uſed with diferetion, the i increaſs 
procured by them is truly wonderful. "an 


PEA 
All aſtes are of a hot, kery,-canſtic nature: they muſt 
be afed with caution. With: reſpect to peat- 
aſtyes, abmoſt the only danger proceeds from laying 
on in ton great quantities. at improper ſeaſona. No- 
— Jan de better than #hey are for dreſſing low damp 
meadows, laying to the quantity of from ſiſteen to 
twenty Winchelfer buſhels on an acre : it is beſt th ſow 


* 


them by band, as they will then be more regularly 


ſpread. This ſhould be done · in January or February 
at lateſt, chat the aſhes may be waſhed in, towards the 
roots of the grafs by the firſt rams that fall in the 
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fearcely in any inſtance to exceed thirty Wincheſter 
bulbels. Clover, with the help of this manure, grows 


with great IJuxuriance, inſomuch that there have often 


been rwo latge crops of hay from the ſame field in a 


| year, and good autumn ſeed afterwards. They have an 


excellent effect on tares or vetches : to peaſe they 
feem to be hurtſul. 


Ihe eſſects of this manure will be viſible at leaſt 
three years, nor does it, like ſome others, leave the 


land in an impoveriſhed ſtate, when its virtues are ex- 
. hanſed and ſpent. Peat-aſhes are not, however, ſo 


certain a manure for barley and oats as for the winter 


If they were ſpread more forward in che year and corn: for as theſe are quick growers, and occupy the 
a ſpeedy rain ſhould not ſucceed; heing hot in their land but a few months, this warm manure is often apt 


nature, they would be apt to burn up che graſs, in- 
ſtead of doing it any ſervice. The damper and ſtiffer 
the ſoil, the more peat . aſhes Thould be laid on it; but 
mn gaſp lands che quantity ſhould never exceed thirty 
_ Wincheſter buſhels, and on light warm lands leſs than 
half that quantity is fully ſyſhcient. onus 
On wheat crops theſe aſhes. are of the greateſt ſer- 
vice, but they-muſt be laid on with the utmoſt diſere- 
tion. Were they to be ſpread in any quantity before 
the winter, after the ſowing the corn, they would make 
the wheat too rank, and do more harm than good; 
was the ſpreading this manure, on the contrary, defer- 
red till the fpring, the corn eould not ;poſſibly during 
— — 
eme do be che proper n for this and it 
will found neceſlary to ſow. on every acre. of heavy 
elayey wheat land about eight Wincheſter buſhels of 
theſe aſbes; on lighter warmer lands in wheat, four 
will be ſufficient for this ſeaſon. The winter dreſſing 
is thought by praQical farmers to be of 
trifimg as the quantity 
of the plant, brings it moderately forward, prefer ves 
its verdure, and diſpoſes it to get into a growing Rate 
the firſt fine weather after Chriſtmas. 
About the latter end of February, or the beginning 
ef March, on heavy lands in wheat, another dreſſing 
of aſhes, by ſowing of them on every acre, eight buſhels 
more wil do much good; on light lands, in this ſe- 
_ cond dreſſing, ſix buſhels may be allowed. I® 
I Theſeaſhes laid on in the ſpring are of the greateſt 
ſervice, without any probability of danger 


is waſhed in, and has a happy effect on the ſueceeding 
erop, co-operating with the manure that was laid on 
in November; it on the contrary, dry weather for a 
long continuance ſucceeds, the firſt winter- dreſſing has 
its full effect, and the quantity laid on in the fpring is 
in fact ſo ſmall, that there is very little probability of 
its burning or hurting the erop. This excellent manure 
is alſo of great uſe in the turnip huſbandry on many 
accounts, particularly as it much contributes to preſerve 
the young from being devoured by the fly. 
But one of the principal advantages derived from 
theſe aſhes, not yet mentioned, is the very great fer- 
vice they are of to every kind of artificial paſture. 
Saintfoin receives t benefit from this manure, 
and ſo does clover, rye graſs, and trefoil, provided it 
zs laid on with diſeretion: the proper ſeaſon is about 
the month of February. The quantity mult be regu- 
lated by the nature of the crop and ſoil; but it ought 


_gree impregnated with a 


great ſervice 8. 


may ſeem, it warms the root cloſely attached to the ſurfaces of the large particles 


| z if rain 
falls within a few days after the drefling is laid on, it 


to puſh'them forward too faſt, and make them run too 
much to coarſe ſtraw, yielding only a lean immature 
grain. ; Oats, however, are not ſo apt to be damaged 
by it as barlexy. | 
Peat aſhes approach, in their effects on the ſeveral 


orops on which they are laid, to coal-ſoot ; bat two- 
mir ds of the quantity that is uſed of ſoot will be ſuf- 


ficient of che aſhes, as they are in a much ſtronger de- 
tative power; and they 
ars heſides in moſt places eaſier procured in quantities, 
and at a cheaper rate. 

- i: Peat-aſhes are almoſt, as we have already obſerved, 
a general manure ſuited to every ſoil. On cold clay 


they warm the too compa particles, diſpoſe it to fer- 


ment, crumble, and of courſe fertilize, and, in fine, 


not only aſfiſt it in diſclofing and diſpenſing its great 
Þ powers, but alſo bring to its aid a — — 
able proportion of ready prepared aliment for plants. On 
light lands theſe aſhes have a different effect: bere the 
pores are too _—_ to be affected, or farther ſeparated 
by the ſalts or ſulphur contained in them; but, being 


of which this earth is generally compoſed, this manure 
diſpoſes them, by means of its ſalts, to attrat the 
moiſture contained in the air: by this operation, the 
plants which grow on theſe porous ſoils are prevented 
from being ſcorched and burnt ; and if they want, 
which they generally do, more nouriſhment than the 
land is of itſelf capable of affording, this is readily 
and abundantly ſupplied by this uſeful manure. In 
large farms it is very uſual to ſee all the home-fields 
rich and well mended by the yard dung, &c. whereas 
the more diſtant lands are generally poor, impoveriſhed, 
and out of heart, for want of proper manure beiug ap- 

plied in time. See CytmisTRY, no 1448. | 
PEAUCIER, in anatomy, a name given by Win- 
ſlow, in his Treatiſe on the Head, and by ſome of the 
French writers, to the muſcle called by Albinus at 
mus colli; and by others detrahens quadratus, and quadra- 
tut gene, Santorini has called the part of this which 
iſes from the cheek muſculus riſorius novus; and ſome 


call the whole platy/ma myoides. 10 
Lx name of a genus of foſſils, diſtin - 
guiſhed from the flints and homocroa by their ha- 
ving a variety of colours, Theſe are defined to be 
ſtones compoled of a cryſtalline matter debaſed by 
earths of various kinds in the ſame ſpecies, and then 
ſubje& to veins, clouds, and other variegations, uſually 
formed by meruſtation round a central nucleus, but 
ſometimes the effeR of a fimple concretion; and veined 
like the agates, by the diſpoſition which the motion — 
A ® © 
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The variety of pebbles is ſo great, that an haſty de- 
ſeriber would be apt to make almoſt as many, ſpecies as 
he ſaw ſpecimens. A.careful examination will teach 
us, however, to diſtinguith them into. a certain number 
of eſſentially different ſpecies, to which all the reſt may 
be referred as accidental varieties, When we find the 
{ame colours, or thoſe reſulting from a mixture of the 
{ame, ſuch as nature frequently makes in a number of 
ſtones, we ſhall eaſily be able to determine that theſe 
are all of them the ſame ſpecies, though of different 
ppearances ; and that whether the matter be diſpoſed 
of in one or two, or in 20 cruſts, laid regularly round 
a nucleus; or thrown irregularly, without a nucleus, 
into irregular lines; or laſtly, if blended into an uni- 
ſorm maſs, , 123 

Theſe are the three ſtates in which every pebble is 
ſound; for if it has been naturally and regularly form- 
ed by incruſtation round a certain nucleus, we find that 
always the ſame in the ſame ſpecies, and the crvſts not 
leſs regular and certain. If the whole has been more 
haſtily formed, and the reſult only of one ſimple con- 
cretion, if that has happened while its different ſub- 
ſtances were all moiſt and thin, they have blended to- 
gethet.aud made a mixed maſs of the joint colour of 
them all. But if they have been ſomething harder 
when this has happened, and too far concreted to dit- 
ſuſe wholly among one another, they are found thrown 
together into irregular veins. Theſe are the natural 
ditferences of all the pebbles; and having regard to 
theſe in the ſeveral variegations, all the known pebbles 
may be reduced to 34 ſpecies. 

In all the ſtrata of pebbles there are conſtantly 
ſound ſome which are broken, and of which the pieces 
lie very near one another ; but as bodies of ſuch hard- 
neſs could not be broken without ſome conſiderable 


violence, their preſent ſituation ſe:ms to indicate that 


they have ſuffered that great violence in or near the 
places where they now liz. Beſide theſe, we often 
meet with others which have as plainly had pieces bro- 
ken off from them, though thoſe pieces are nowhere 
to be found; whence it ſeems equally plain, that what- 
ever has been the cauſe of their fracture, they have 
been brought broken, as we find them, from ſome 
other place, cr elfe that the pieces broken from 
them mu't at {ome time or other have been carried 
from this plac@ to ſome other diſtant one. 

Several of theſe broken pebbles have their edges and 
corners ſo ſharp and even, that it ſeems evident they 
never can have been toſſed about or removed ſince the 
iracture was made; and others have their ſides and 
corners ſo rcunded, blunted, and worn away, that they 
ſcem to have been roughly moved and rolled about 
among other hard bodies, either with great violence, 
or for a very long continuance ; ſince ſuch hard bodies 
could not have been reduced to the condition in which 
we now ſee them withont long friction. It may be 
ſuppoſed by ſome, that theſe ſtones never were broken, 
but have been naturally formed of this ſhape ; but it 
will be eaſily ſeen, by any one who accurately ſurveys 


their veins or coats, which ſurround the nucleus, like 


the annular cireles of a tree, that they muſt have been 
originally entire; and this will be che more plain if 
they are compared with a ſtone broken by art. Such 


„ 
P.bbles. the fluid they were ſormed in gave their differently co- 
loured ſubſtances. | 


PEC 
pebbles as are found in ſtrata near the ſurſ ace of the 
earth, are much more brittle than thoſe Which lie in 


! ; and the more clear and tranfparent the 
ang e een pebbles, the more beau: 
5 obſerved to be.. 


tiful the, pebbles” are gene 1 erved | 
The uſe of theſe None; and their difpofition in the 
earth, is à ſubject of great wonder; and may ſerve 
as one of the numerous proofs of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence in the diſpoſition of all natural bodies. The 
ſurface of the earth is compoſed of vegetable mould, 
made up of different earths mixed with the putrid re- 
mains of animal and yegetable bodies, and of the pro- 
per texture and compayes for conducting the moiſture 
to the roots of trees and plants. Under this are laid 
the ſands and pebbles which ſerve as a ſort of drain to 
carry off the redundant moiſture deeper into the earth, 
where it may be zeady to ſupply the place of what is 
conſtantly riſing in exhalations ; and leſt the ſtrata of 
ſand ſhould be too thick, it is common to find thin 
ones of clay between, which ſerve to put a ſtop to the 
deſcent of the moiſture, and keep it from paſſing off 
too ſoon ; and leſt theſe thin ſtrata of clay ſhould yield 
and give way, and by their ſoftnefs when wetted give 
leave to the particles of ſand to blend themſelves with, 
and even force their way through them, there are found 
in many places thin coats of a poor iron ore, placed 
regularly above and below the clay ; and by theſe means 
not only ſtrengthening and ſupporting the clay, but 
effectually keeping the ſand from making its way into 
it. There are many people of opinion, that the ſwal- 
lowing of pebbles is very beneficial to health, in help. 
ing the ſtomach to digeſt its food; and a pebble-pofiet 
is an old woman's medicine in the colic in many parts 
of England. They uſually order the ſmall white ſtones 
to be picked ont of gravel walks for this purpoſe, and 
eat them in large quantities in ſome ſort of ſpoon meat, 
of which milk 1s an ingredient, 

The thing that has given occaſion to this practice 


ſeems to have been, that people obſerve the birds to 


pick up the gravel, and that they are never well unleſs 
they have frequent recourſe to this to help their di- 
geſtion : but this is no ſimilar caſe at all, for the giz- 


zard or ſtomach of a bird is made very ſtrong, becauſe 


the creature hath no teeth to chew its food; and this 
gizzard is lined with a rough coat, bv the help of which 
and theſe ſtones the food they ſwallow whole is fo 
ground as to yield its juices to the nouriſhment of the 
animal. But the ſtomach of man is formed ſo very 
differently, that it can never require thoſe aſſiſtances to 


the comminution of food. Many people have, however, 


accuſtomed themſelves to ſwallow not only theſe ſmall 
white ſtones, but large pebbles, even to the ſize of a 
walnut each; and theſe will often paſs ſafely ; and peo- 
ple who have long accutomed themſelves to ſwallow 


them, boaſt of receiving no injury from them: we can 
never know, however, that the death of ſuch perſons 


is not owing to them at laſt; and as they can do no 


good, it is beſt always to avoid them. There are, in- 


deed, inſtances on record in which they have un- 
doubtedly done much miſchief, 
PECARY, in zoology. See Tajacu. 
PECCANT, in medicine, an epithet given to the 


humours of the body, when they offend either in quan- 


tity cr quality, i. e. when they are either morbid, or in 
too great abundance. Moſt diſeaſes ariſe from peecant 
| humovr:, 


Pebbles 


2 


Peccant. 
* — 
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pechem humours, which are either to be corrected by altera 


| 


Peck. 


the modern Greek writers to the root called 


tives and ſpecifics, or elſe to be evacuated, | 
PECHEM, in the, materia medica, a name Pon by 
chem by 
Avicenna and Scrapion. Many have been at a loſs to 
know what this root pechem was; but the virtues 
aſcribed to it are the ſame wich thoſe of the behem of 
the Arabians; its deſcription is the ſame, and the divi- 
ſion of it into white and red is alſo the ſame as that of 
the behem. Nay, the word pechem is only formed of 
lehem by changing the 6 into a p, which is very com- 
mon, and the aſpirate into x, or ch, which is as com- 
mon. Myrepſus, who treats of this root, ſays the 
ſame thing that the Arabian Avicenna ſays of behem, 
namely, that it was the fragments of a woody root, 
much corrrugated and w inkled on the ſurface, which 
was owing to its being ſo moilt whillt freſh, that it al- 
ways ſhrunk greatly in the drying. 
PECHYAGRA, a name given by authors to the 
gout affecting the elbow. 
PECHYS; a name uſed by ſome anatomical writers 


for the elbow. 


PECHYTYRBE, an epithet uſed by ſome medi- 
cal writers for the ſcurvy. 
PECK, a meaſure of capacity, four of which make 
a buſhel. | 
Pecx (Francis), was born at Samford in Lin- 
colnſhire, May 4th, 1692, and educated at Cambridge, 
where he took the degrees of B. and M. A. He 
was the author of many works, of which the firſt is a 
poem, intitled, © Sighs-on the Death of queen Anne;“ 
rinted probably about the time of her death in 1714. 
wo years afterwards he printed“ ro TYOE "ATION; 
or an Exerciſe on the Creation, and an Hymn to 
the Creator of the World; written in the expreſs 
worgs of the ſacred text, as an Attempt to thow 
the Beauty and Sublimity of the Holy Scriptures, 
1716, 8vo.” In 1721, being then curate of King's 
Clifton in Northamptonſhire, he iſſued propoſals for 


printing the Hiſtory and Antiquities of his native 


town, which was publiſhed in 1727, in foFo, under 
the title of © Academia tertia Angiicana ; or the An- 
tiquarian Annals of Stamford in Lincoln, Rutland, 
and Northamptonſhires; containing the Hiſtory of the 
Univerſity, Monaſteries, Gilds, Churches, Chapels, 
Hoſpitals, and Schools there, &c.” inſcribed to John 
Duke of Rutland. This work was haſtened by“ An 
Effay on the ancient and preſent State of Stamford, 
1726, 4to.” written by Francis Hargrave, who, in his 
preface, mentions the difference which had ariſen be- 
tween him and Mr Peck, on account of the former's 
publication unfairly foreſtalling that intended by the 
latter. Mr Peck is alſo therein very roughly treated, 
on account of a ſmall work he had formerly printed, 
intitled, © The Hiſtory of the Stamſord Bull-running.” 
Mr Peck had before this time obtained the reQory 
of Godeby near Melton in Leiceiterſhire, the only 
preferment he ever enjoyed. In 1722, he printed on 
a ſing'e ſheet, © Queries concerning the Natural Hi- 
ſtory and Antiquities of Leiceſterſhire and Rutland,” 
which were afterwards reprinted in 1740; but al- 


though the progreſs he had made in the work was 
very conſiderable, yet it never made its appearance. 


In 1732 he publiſhed the firſt volume of De/erata 
Carieſaz or, a Collection of divers ſearce and curio..s 
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Pieces relating chiefly to Matters of Englith Hiſtory ; 
conſiſting of choice tracts, memoirs, letters, wills, 
epitaphs, &c. tranſcribed, many of them, ſrom the 
originals themſelves, and the reſt from divers ancient 
MS. copies, or the MS, collations of ſundry famous 
antiquaries and other eminent perſons, bo.h of the 


Peck. 


laſt and preſent age: the whole, as nearly as poſſible, - 


digeſted into order of time, and illuſtrated with ample 
notes, contents, additional diſcourſes, and a complete 
index,” This volume was dedicated to Lord William 
Manners, and was followed, in 1735, by a ſecond vo- 
lume dedicated to Dr Reynolds bithop of Lincoln. 
In 1735 Mr Peck printed in a 4to pamphlet, A 
complete catalogu2 of all the diſcourſes written both 
for and againſt p- pery in the time of King James II. 
containing in the whole an account of 457 books and 
pamphlets, a great number of them not mentioned in 
the three former catalogues, with references after 
each title, for the more ſpeedy finding a further ac- 
count of the ſaid diſcourſes and their authors in ſun- 
dry writers, and an alphabetical liſt of the writers 
on each ſide.” In 1739 he was the editor of “ Nine- 
teen Letters of the truly reverend and learned Henry 
Hammend, D. D. (author of the Annotations on the 
New "Teſtament, &c.) written to Mr Peter Stain- 
nough and Dr Nathaniel Angelo, many of them on 
curious ſubjects, &c.” Theſe were printed from the 
originals communicated by Mr Robert Marſden arct- 
deacon of Nottingham, and Mr John Worthingtor. 


The next year, 1740, produced two volumes in 4to, 


one of them intitled, Memoirs of the Life and Ac- 
tions of Oliver Cromwell, as delivered in three pane- 
gyrics of him written in Latin; the firſt, as ſaid, by 

on Juan Roderiguez de Saa Meneſes, Conde de 
Penguiao, the Portugal ambaſſador; the ſecond, as 
affirmed by a certain jeſuit, the lord ambaſſador's 
chaplain; yet both, it is thought, compoſed by Mr 
John Milton (Latin ſecretary to Cromwell), as was 
the third; with an Engliſh verſion of each. The 
whole illuſtrated with a large hiſtorical preface; many 
hmilar paſſages from the Paradiſe Loft, and other 
works of Mr John Milton, and notes from the beſt 
hiſtorians. To all which is added, a collection of di- 
veis curious hiſtorical pieces relating to Cromwell, 
and a great number of other remarkable perſons (at- 
ter the manner of Defiderata Curicſa, v. i. and ii.)“ 
The other, New Memoirs of the Life and poetical 
Works of Mr John Milton; with, firſt, an examination 
of Milton's ſtyle; and fecondly, explanatory and 
critical notes on divers paffages in Milton and Shake- 
ſpeare, by the editor. Thirdly, Baptiites; a ſacred 
dramatic poem in defence of liberty, as written in 
Latin by Mr George Buchanan, tranſlated into Eng- 
liſn by Mr John Milton, and firſt publiſhed in 1641, 
by order of the houſe of commons.. Fourthly, the 
Parallel, or Archbiſhop Laud and Cardinal Wolſey 
compared, a Viſion by Milton. Fifthly, the Legend 
of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, knt. chief butler ct 
England, who died of poiſon, a 1570, an hiſto- 
rical poem by his nephew Sir Thomas Tbrockmor- 
ton, knt. Sixth, Herod the Great, by the editor. 
Seventh, the Reſurrection. a poem in imitation of 
Milton, by a friend. And eigath, a Diſcourſe on the 
Harmony of the Spheres, by Milton; with prefaces 
and notes.” "Thee were the laſt publications 8 
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Pecora he gave the world. When theſe appeared, he had in 


. contemplation no lefs than nine different works; but 
\Pecen. hether he bad not met with t for thoſe 


which he had already produced, or whether he was 
rendered i ble of executing them by reaſon of his 
ck, &s cm but none of them ever 

He concluded a laborious, and, 
it may be affirmed, an uſeful life, wholly devoted to 


antiquarian purfuits, Aug. 13th, 1743, at the age of Hachen 


61 years. 

PECORA, in zoology, the fifth order of the claſs 
mammalia, in the Linnzan ſyſtem. See ZooL0Gy. 

PECQUET (Jobn), was a phyfician in Dieppe, 
and died at Paris in 1674. He was phyſician in or- 
dinary to the celebrated Fouquet, whom he entertam- 
ed at his ſpare hours with ſome of the moſt amuſing 
experiments in natural philoſophy. He acquired im- 
mortal honour to himſelf by the diſcovery of a lacteal 
vein, which conveys the chyle to the heart; and 
which from his name is called l Reſervoir de Pecquet. 
This diſcovery was a freſh proof of the truth of the 
eireulation of the blood: though it met with oppoſition 
from many of the learned, particularly from the fa- 
mous Riolau, who wrote a treatiſe agaiuſt the author 
of it, with this title: Adver/us Pecquetum A Pe gueti - 
anos, The only works which we have of Pecquet, 
are, 1. ZExp:rimenta nova Anatomica, publiſhed at Paris, 
1654. 2. A Diſſertation, De Thoracis Lafeis, pub- 
liſhed at Amſterdam, - 1661. He was a man of a 
lively and active genius; but his ſprightlineſs fome- 
times led him to adopt dangerous opinions. He re- 
cemmended, as a remedy for all diſeaſes, the uſe of 
brandy. This remedy, however,. proved fatal to 
hiniſelf, and contributed to ſhorten his days, which 
he — have employed to the advantage of the 

blic. | | 
P'PECTEN, the ScaLLoy; a genus of ſhell-fiſh, the 
characters of which are theſe : The animal is a tethys; 
the ſhell bivale and unequal; the hinge toothleſs, ha- 
ving a ſmall ovated hollow. This ſhell-fſh is one of the 
ſpinners, having the power of ſpinning threads like the 
muſcles ; but they are much ſhorter and coarſer than 
even thoſe of that fiſh; ſo that they can never be 


wrought into any kind of work like the longer and 


finer threads of the pinna marina. 'The uſe of the threads 
which are ſpun by the ſcallop is to fix the creature to 
any ſolid body near its ſhell. All theſe proceed, as in 
the muſcle, from one common trunk. It is an evident 
proof that the filth has a power of fixing itſelf at plea- 
ſare to any ſolid body by means of theſe threads, that 
after ſtorms the ſcallops are often found toſſed upon 
rocks, where there were none the day before ; and yet 
theſe are fixed by their threads, as well as thoſe which 


had remained ever fo long in their place. They form. 


their threads in the very ſame manner as the muſcle; 
only their organ which ſerves for ſpinning is ſhorter, 
and has a wider hollow, whence the threads are neceſ- 
ſarily thicker and ſhorter. | 

Mr Barbut divides the genus oſtrea into four fami- 
lies; which he thus names according to their charac- 
ters. 1. The winged equilateral pectens. 2. The pzc- 
tens, that have one ear inwardly, ſpring by being ci- 
liated. 3. The pectens that have their valves more 
gibbous on one ſide than on the other. 4. The rough 
ones, commonly ca'led az er,. Of the locomotive powers 

I 


ET 5 | 
of the pecten, we have already treated under the Friticle Petter. 
— ͤ —— 
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Animal Moriox, which ſee p- 47 1. col. . 
The pectens, ſuch as the ſole . the ducal man- 
tle pecten, the knotted, and ſeem to be in 


neral inhabitants of the Indian ſeas; ſome of them 
quent thoſe of Africa and the South Seas. The molt 
remarkable ſpecies is the maxim: or great ſcallop, be- 
ing the ſame with what Barbut calls the ducal-mantle 
+ It has 14 rays, very prominent and broad, and 
ſtriated both above and below. They are rugged and 
imbricated with ſcales. They grow to a large ſize 
are found in beds by themſelves; are dredged u ond 
barrelled for fale. The ancients ſay that they have a 
power of removing themſelves from place to place by 
valt ſprings or leaps. This ſhell was ufed by the 
Greeks and Latins as a ſood. When dreſſed with 


per and cummin, it was taken medicinally. The ical. 
op 


was commonly worn by pilgrims on their hat, or 
the cape of their coat, as a mark that they had eroſſed 
the ſea in their way to the Holy Land, or ſome diſtant 
object of devotion, 

e name pecben ſeems to have been given to theſe 
animals, from the longitudinal ſtriz with which their 
furface is covered, which reſemble ſomewhat the teeth 
of a comb ; and hence alſo the Greek name «rc. By 
the general character of this ſhell, it evidently includes 
cockles as well as ſcall which are the pectens with- 
out ears, and having leſs flat or elated ſhells. Rag are 
called by all authors, by a name which is only a dimi. 
nutive of pefen, pefunculys. The having ears indeed 
is the common mark of diſtinction between the pectens 
and the cockles, which laſt uſually have none; yet the 
genera are not diſtin, as ſome have imagined : for 
there are ſhells univerſally allowed to be pectens or 
ſcallops, which have no ears, and others as univerſally 
allowed to be pectuncles or cockles which have. Hence 
then appears the errors of Liſter, who made them two 
diſtin& genera, and gave the ears and the equal con- 
vexity of both ſhells as the great charaReriſtics of them: 
which, though they be good marks to diſtinguiſh the 
ſpecies by, are far from being ſo unalterable as to found 
different genera upon. 

Barbut, we have ſeen, ranks the pectens under the 
genus oſtrea; but he ſays, that though the generic 
character of the binge agrees in bath, the animal inha- 
biting the pectens is very different from that of the 
oyſter; for which reaſon Linnæus has divided the ge- 
nus into ſections. The pectines by ſome are eſteemed 
as delicious a food as the oyſter. They differ very ma- 
terially in a variety of circumſtances. The pectens, as 
we have already obſerved, fail on the ſurface of the 
water; and beſides, it they are attacked by a foe, they 
let down the membrane which nature has provided them 
for a ſail, and drop to the bottom. Behold (ſays Bar- 
but) the ſplendor of the peQines, which rival the glowing 
colours of the papilionaceous tribe, as numereus as 
they are beautiful, flirting from place to place, and 
may well be ealled the papiliones of the ocean. What 
ſuperior qualities do not the pectines enjoy above 
the oſtrea edulis, which, conſtantly confined to its na- 
tive bed, ſeems wholly deſtined to afford food to other 
creatures, not having any means of defence, but its 
ſhelly caſtle, which is frequently attacked and ſtormed 
by its numerous enemies? This creature is not onl 
uu) to man as a dainty food, but the ſhell being le- 
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to be conſiderubly impregnated with dah? an”! 


The grand mark of diſtinction between the pectens 
d oylter ſeems to be the locomotive. faculty. It 
was long ſuppoſed that the oyſter poſſeſſed no power 
of motion, that it always remained in the place In 
which nature or accident had placed it, and chat 
its Rle differed little from that bf vegetables. Efpe- 


rience, however, has taught us to reſect _ 2 
ture concluſions. We ſhall here lay before” our read. 


ers at length, though perhaps a little out of its place, 
what Abbe Dicquemare has obſerved: with reſpect to 
this circumſtance, the concluſions of whoſe remarks we 
have given in another place. See Animal Motion, 
P 5 55 
N. n one day (ſays the Abbé) alon the ſea - 
ſhore, L oblerved an oyſter lying in a ſhallow place, 
and ejefting with conſiderable force a quantity of wa- 
ter. It immediately occurred/to me, that, if this hap- 


pened at a ſufficient depth, the reſiſtance of the water 


would have forced the oyſter from irs place. To be 
ſatisfied of this, I took ſeveral middle-fized oyſters 
with ea light ſhell, ane 
ohtal ſurfaces in a ſüfffetent qhan ute ſea wa 
Wy 1 \ the night came on be- 
found one of the oyſters in a place and' ſituation diffe- 
rent from that in which I had left it; and as nothing 
could have diſcompoſed it, I could not doubt but that 


it had moved by its own powers. I continued, how. 


ever, to attend my charge; but, as if they meant to 
conceal their ſecret, the oyſters. always operated in my 


abſence. At laſt, as I was ee the coal of Lower 
ebe 


Normandy, I perceived in an oy! done of them 
changg place pretty quickly. On my return, there-. 
fore, to Havre, I made new diſpoſitions to diſcover 
the means by which the motions of oyſters are per- 
formed, and. I ſuecesded. This animal ejects the wa- 
ter by that part of the ſhell which is diametrically op- 


poſite to the hinge it can alſo throw it out at the ſides, 


at each exttemity ot the hinge, or even from the whole 
opening ar once... For this purpoſe, it can vary the 
action of its internal mechaniſm; but the ſoſt parts 
are not the only organs that perform this function; 
in certain caſes the ſhells aſſiſt in forcing: out the 
n brei 

„ When an oyſter thus ſuddenly, forcibly, and re. 
peatedly, ſquirts forth a quamity of water, it repulſes 
thoſe, ↄf its enemies that endeavour to inſinuate them- 
ſelxes, withia..the: ſhells while they are open: but this 
is effetualgnly againſt its weabeſt foes; for there are 
ſame ſo formidable by their ſtrength or their addreſs, 
that a great number of oyſters periſh in this way. The 
animal, therefore, endeavours with all its force to repel 
them; it does more, it retreats backwards, or ſtarts. 
aſide in a lateral direction. All of them, however, are 
not placed in circumſtances favourable for theſe mo- 


tions. They are often ſituated. in the crevices of rocks, 


between. ſtones, or among other oyſters, ſome in ſan, 
and ſome in mud; ſo that their ſtrength or powers of 
Vor. XIV. 
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peden * e ſubtile powder, is emp oyed as an abſor - motion are exerted in vain. It is probable, howerer, 
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that they have the faculty of operating their own re- 


lief from theſe cirenmſtances, and that they may be ac- 


cidentally aſſiſted by other bodies. It miſt; however, 


the me whit car in 78 b&acknowtedged,” that the means of relief & :hnot be 


numereus dr conſiderable in ſach as are attached to 
other oyſters, to a body heavier than themſelves,” or to 
a rock; but ſuch ſituations are the moſt uincommon 
in the oyſter- beds that -I am acquainted with on the 
French coaſts in the Channel. Perhaps, indeed, a very 
angular or heavy ſhell may be ſufſicient to render an 
oyſter immoveable. This is undoubtedly the caſe with 
ſuch of them as have been obliged by worms, or other 
more formidable enemies, ſo to increaſe their ſhells as 
to make them thick and unwieldy. But we do not 
know whether theſe animals, in unfavourable circum- 
ſtances, may not be able to ſupply thoſe manceuvres 
that I have mentioned, by others that I have not as 
yet been 'able to obferve. An oyſter that has never 
been attached, may fix itſelf by any part of the mar- 
gin of either of its valves, and that margin will become 

e middle, or nearly fo, if the oyſter is young. I 


wortild not be ſurpriſed that oyſters, which have been 


fired to a rock from the beginning, ſhould be able to 
detach themſelves. 1 have ſeen them operate upon 
their ſhells in ſo many different ways, and with ſuch 
admirable contrivance, when thoſe ſhells have been 
pierced by their enemies (among whom I muſt be 
ranked), that I do not think it at all impoſſible for 
them to quit the place to which they are attached. It 
will eaſily be imagined how delicate and difficult ſuch 
obſeryations and experiments mult be, conſidering the 
ſenſibility of the animal, the delicacy of its organs, the 
tranſparency of the matter that forms the layers of its 
ſhells, the opacity: of the ſhells themſelves, the viciſſi- 
tudes of the ſea, and the ſeaſons, &c. But it was of 
uſe to ſhow, that, contrary to the opinion generally 
entertained by the learned as well as by fithermen, 
oftters are endowed with a locomotive faculty, and by 
what means that faculty is exerted. I muſt add, that 
thofe which firſt ſhewed me theſe motions, were brougl:: 
from the coaſts of Bretagne, put into a bed at La 
Hogue, then at Courſeulle, whence they were carried 
to Havre; and that, as all theſe tranſportations were 
made in a dry carriage, the oyſters could not be in 
perfect vigour. It was neceſſary alſo to ſhow, tha: 
theſe ammals have much more ſenſation and more tn. 
duſtry than is generally attribut d to them. 

It is not often that a ſagacious obſerver of nature 
is ſeduced from his object by the pride of appearing 
above it, or the deſire of generalization. To think of 
graſping the whole of nature, when we are unable to 


conſider in the whole the firſt and moſt intreſting of 


her kingdoms, is à vain illuſion. Yet ſome haye en- 
deavoured to confound the kingdoms, while they hav: 

is higheſt of them into 
beings differently animalized. Under the pretence of 
having a better idea of it, they lopped off all the ex- 


tremities; that is to ſay, they rid themſelves of every 


thing they were dot well .acquainted with, cr that 
threw difficulties into their way. This, to be ſure, was 
very convenient, but very unſuitable to the proceed- 
ing of an en arged mind, and very unfit to inform us 
with regard to the economy of nature. The organi- 
zation of the oyſter, though very diff. rent from that 
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with which we are belt acquainted, may be compre- 
hended under our conſiderations of the animal cc. 
nomy in general, Thoſe authors are not ſo enlight- 
encd as they imagine, who repreſent the oyſter as an 
animal deprived of ſenſation, as an intermediate being 
between animals and vegetables, as a plant, and even in 
ſome reſpects as inferior to a plant. It is thus that 
the oyſter has been made a foundation for many an ab- 
ſurd hypotheſis with reſpe& to the nature of animals. 
But let us quit the conſideration of theſe faithleſs pic- 
tures and attend to the original. | 

„The oyſter is conſcious of its exiſtence, and con- 
ſcious alſo that ſomething exiſts exterior to itſelf. It 
chooſes, it rejects; it varies its operations with judge- 
ment, according to circumſtances ; it defends itſelf by 
means adequate and complicated; it repairs its loſſes ; 
and it can be made to change its habits. Oyſters new. 
ly taken from places which the ſea had never left, in- 
conſiderately open their ſhells, loſe the water they con- 
tain, and die in a few days: but thoſe that have been 
tiken from the ſame place, and thrown into beds or 
reſervoirs from which the ſea occaſionally retires, where 
they are incommoded by the rays of the ſun, or by the 
cold, or where they are expoſed to the injuries of man, 
learn to keep theinſelves cloſe when they are abandon- 
ed by the water, and live a much longer time,” See 
OsTREA. | | 

PECTORAL, a ſacerdotal habit or veſtment, worn 
by the Jewiſh high-prieſt. The Jews called it Hohe ben, 
the Greeks x., the Latins rationale and pectorule, 
and in our verſion of the Bible it is called breaſtplate. 
It conſiſted of embroidered ſtuff, about a pan ſquare, 
and was worn upon the breaſt, ſet with twelve precious 
ſtones, ranged in four rows, and containing the names 


of the twelve tribes. It was faſtened to the ſhoulder 


by two chains and hooks of gold. God himſelf pre- 
{cribed the form of it. See BREASTPIAT E. 

PECTORALE, a breaſtplate of thin braſs, about 12 fin. 
gers ſquare, worn by the poorer ſoldiers in the Ro- 
man army, who were rated under 1000 drachmæ. See 
Loxica. 

PECTORAL, an epithet for mędicines good in diſeaſes 
of the breaſt and lungs. 

PECTORALIS, in Anatomy. See there, Talle 
of the Muſcles. | 

PECULATE, in civil law, the crime of embezzlivg 
the public money, by a perſon entruſted with the re- 
ceipt, management or cuitody thereof. This term is 
alſo uſed by civi.ians for a theſt, whether the thing be 
public, fiſcal, ſacred, or religious. 2 

PECULIA E, in the canon law, ſignifies a particu- 
lar pariſh or church that has juriſdiction within it elf 
ior granting probates cf wills and adm niſtrations, ex- 
empt from the ordinary or biſhop's courts. The king's 
chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all ſpiritual ja 
riſdiction, and reſerved to the vilitation and immediate 
government of the king himſelf. There is likewiſe the 
archbiſhop's peculiar ; for it is an ancient privilege of 
the ſee of Canterbury, that wherever any manors or 
advowſons belong to it, they torthwith become exempt 
{rom the ordinary, and are reputed peculiars ; there 
are 57 ſuch peculiars in the ſee of Canterbury, 

Beſides theſe, there are ſome peculiars belonging to 
deans, chapters, and prebendaries, whichrare only ex 
empted from the juriſdition of the archdeacon : theſe 
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are derived ſuom the biſhop, who may viſit them, and Peculium 


pucrorum dufor, © leader of boys.“ 
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to whom there lies an appeal. 


Court of Pxcut1ars, is a branch of, and annexed to, Pedautry. 
the court of arcxts. It has a juriſdiction over all 


thoſe pariſhes diſperſed through the province of Can- 
terbury in the midſt of other + wr which are exempt 
from the ordinary's juriſdiction, nd ſubject to the me- 
tropolitan only. All eccleſiaſtical cauſes, ariſing with- 
in theſe peculiar or exempt juriſdictions, are originally 
cognizable by this court: from which an appeal lay 
formerly to the pope, but now by the ſtat. 25 H. VIII. 
c. 19. to the king in chancery. | 

- PECULIUDM, the ſtock or eſtate which a perſon, 
in the power of another, whether male or female, either 
as his or her ſlave may acquire by his induſtry. Roman 
ſlaves frequently amaſſed conſiderable ſums in this way. 
The word properly ſiguities the advanced price which 
a fave could get for bis malter's cattle, &c. above the 
price fixed upon them by his maſter, which was the 
ſlave's own property. | 

In the Romith church, peculium denotes the goods 
which each religious reſerves and poſſeſſes to himſelf. 

PEDALS, the largeſt pipes of an organ, fo called 
becauſe played and ſtopped with the foot. The pedals 
are made ſquare and ot wood; they are uſually 13 in 
number. They are of modern invention, and ſerve to 
carry the ſounds of an octave deeper than the reſt. See 
Oxcan. | 

PEDAGOGUE, or Pzpacocvus, a tutor or ma- 
ſter, to whom is committed the diſcipline and direction 
of a ſcholar, to be inſtructed in mar and other 
arts. The word is formed from the Greek ra:duy aywycc, 

M. Fleury obſerves, that the Greeks gave the name 
pedagrgus to ſlaves appointed to attend their children, 
lead them, and teach them to walk, &c. The Romans 

ave the ſame denomination to the ſlaves who were 
intruſted with the care and inſtruction of their chil- 
dren | | 

PEDANT, a ſchoolmaſter or pedagogue, who pro- 
feſſes to inſtruct and govern youth, teach them the hu- 
manities and the arts. See PrDAGOGUf. 

PepanxT is alſo uſed for a rough, unpoliſhed man of 
letters, who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, 
and abounds in unſeaſonable criticiſms and obſerva- 
tions. 

Dacter defines a pedant, a perſon who has more read- 
ing than good ſenſe. See PipanTry. 

Pedants are people ever armed with quibbles and 
ſyllogiſms, breathe nothing but diſputation and chi- 
canery, and purſue a propoſition to the laſt limits cf 
logic. 8 80 

Malebranche deſcribes a pedant as a man full of falſe 
erudition, who makes a parade of his knowledge, and 
is ever quoting ſome Greek or Latin author, or hunt- 
ing back to a remote etymology. 

St Evermant ſays, that to paint the folly of a pedant, 
we mult repreſent him as turning all converſation to 
ſome one ſcience or ſubject he is beſt acquainted withal. 

There are pedants of all conditions, and all robes. 
Wicquefort ſays, an ambaſſador, always attentive to 
formalities and decorums, is nothing elſe but a politi- 
cal pedant. 

PEDANTRY, or PzpaxT1$n, the quality or man- 
ner of a pedant. See Pepaxt. 


To 
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PED 
To ſwell up little and low things, to make a vain 
ſhow of ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin, without 


Pediæan. judgment, to tear thoſe to pieces who differ from us 
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about a paſſage in Suetonius or other ancient authors, 
or in the etymology of a word, to ſtir up all the world 
againſt a man for not admiring Cicero enough, to be 
intereſted for the reputation of an ancient as it he were 
our next of kin, is what we properly call pedantry. 
PEDARIAN, in Roman antiquity, thoſe ſenators 
who ſignified their votes by their feet, not with their 
tongues ; that is, ſuch as walked over to the {ide of 
thoſe whoſe opinion they approved of, in diviſions of 
the ſenate. | 
Dr Middleton thus accounts for the origin of the 
word. He ſays, that though the magiſtrates of Rome 
had a right to a place and vote in the ſenate both du- 
ring their office and after it, and before they were put 
upon the roll by the cenſors, yet they had not pro- 
bably a right to ſpeak or debate there on any queſtion, 
at leaſt in the earlier ages of the republic. For this 
ſeems to have been the original diſtinction between them 
and the ancient ſenators, as it is plainly intimated in the 
formule of the conſular edi, ſent abroad to ſummon 
the ſenate, which was addreſſed to all ſenators, and to 
all thoſe who had a right to vote in the ſenate. From 
this diſtinction, thoſe who had only a right to vote 
were called in ridicule p:darian; becauſe they fignified 
their votes by their feet, not their rongues, and upon 
every diviſion of the ſenate went over to the ſide of 
thoſe whoſe opinion they approved. It was in allu- 
ſion to this old cuſtom, which ſeems to have been 
wholly dropt in the latter ages of the republic, that 
the mute part of the ſenate continued ſtill to be called 
by the name of pedarians, as Cicero informs us, who 
in giving an account to Atticus of a certain debate 
and decree of the ſenate upon it, ſays that it was 


made with the eager and general concurrence of the 


pedarians, though againſt the authority of all the con- 
fulars. 125 | = 

_ PEDATURA, a term uſed, in Roman antiquity, 
for a ſpace or proportion of a certain number of feet 
ſet out. This word often occurs in writers on mili- 


tary affairs: as in Hyginus de Caſtrametatione we meet 


with meminerimus itaque ad computationem cohortis equitat 
milliariz pedaturam ad milletrecentos ſexaginta dari debere 
which is thus explained : The pedatura, or ſpace al- 
lowed for a cohors equitata or provincial cohort, con- 
ſiſting of botk horſe and foot, could not be the ſame 
as the pedatura of an uniform body of infantry, of the 
ſame number, but mult exceed it by 360 feet; for the 
proportion oſ the room of one horſeman to one foot 
ſoldier he aſſigns as two and a halt to one. 
PEDERASTS, the ſame with SopomtTEs. 
PEDESTAL, in architeQure, the loweſt part of 
an order of columns, being that part which ſuſtains the 
column, and ſerves it as a foot or ſtand. See Co- 
LUMN. | | 
PEDLEAN, in Grecian antiquity. The city of 
Athens was anciently divided into three different 
parts; one on the deſcent of an hill; another on the 
ſea-ſhore ; and a third in a plain between the other 
two.” The inhabitants of the middle region were 
called Ile de, Peditæa us, formed from ,. ov, of plain,” 
or * flat;” or as Ariſtotle will have it, Pediaci: thoſe 
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of the hill, Diacrians ; and thoſe of the ſhore, Pa- 


ralians. 
Theſe quarters ufiially compoſed ſo many different 
factions. Piſiſtratus made uſe of the Pedizans againſt 
the Diacrians. In the time of Solon, when a form 
of government was to be choſen, the Diacrians choſe 
it democratic ; the Pedizans demanded an ariltocra- 
cy ; and the Paralians a mixed government. 

PEDICLE, among botanilts, that part of a ſtalk 
which immediately ſuſtains the leaf of a flower or a 
fruit, and is commonly called a f,. 

PEDICULUS, the Lovss, in zoology, a genns 
of inſets belonging to the order of aptera. It has fix 
feet, two eyes, and a ſort of ſting in the month ; the 
feelers are as long as the thorax ; and the belly is de- 
preſſed and ſublobated. It is an oviparous animal. 
They are not peculiar to man alone, but infeſt other 
animals, as quadrupeds and birds, and even fiſhes and 
vegetables; but theſe are of peculiar ſpecies on each 
animal, according to the particular nature of each, ſome 
of which are different from thoſe which infeſt the hu- 
man body. Nay, even inſects are infeſted with vermin 
which feed on and torment them, Several kinds of 
beetles are ſubje& to lice; but particularly that kind 
called by way of eminence the /oufj beetle. The lice on 
this are very numerous, and will not be ſhook off. The 
earwig is often infeſted with lice, juſt at the ſet- 
ting on of its head: theſe are white, and ſhining like 
mites, but they are much ſmaller; they are round- 
backed, flat bellied, and have long legs, particularly 
the foremoſt pair. Snails of all kinds, but eſpecially 
the large naked ſorts, are very ſubject to lice; which 
are continually ſeen running about them, and devour- 
ing them. Numbers of little red lice, with a very 
ſmall head, and in ſhape reſembling a tortoiſe, are of- 
ten ſeen about the legs of ſpiders, and they never leave 
the animal while he lives; but if he is killed, they al- 
moſt inſtantly forſake him. A fort of whitiſh lice is 
found on humble- bees ; they are alſo found upon ants ; 
and fiſhes are not leſs ſubject to them than other ani- 
mals. | 

Kircher tells us, that he found lice alſo on flies, and 
M, dela Hire has given a curious account of the crea- 
ture which he found on the common fly. Having oc- 
caſion to view a living fly with the microſcope he ob- 
ſerved on its head, back, and ſhoulders, a great num- 
ber of ſmall animals crawling very nimbly about, and 
often climbing up the hairs which grow at the origin 
of the fly's legs. 
theſe, and placed it before the microſcope uſed to view 
the animalcules in fluids. It had eight legs; four on 
each ſide. Theſe were not placed very diſtant from 
each other; but the four towards the head were ſep:- 
rated by a ſmall ſpace from the four towards the tail. 
The feet were of a particular ſtructure, being compo- 
ſed of ſeveral fingers, as it were, and fitted tor taking 
faſt hold of any thing ; but the two neareſt the head 
were alſo more remarkable in this particular than thoſe 
near the tail; the extremities of the legs for a little 
way above the feet were dry and void of fleſh like the 
legs of birds, but above this part they appeared plump 
and fleſhy, It had two ſmall horns upon its head, 


formed of ſeveral hairs arranged cloſely together; and 


there were ſome other cluſters of hairs by the ſide of theſe 
L horns, 


Pedicle. 
Pediculis. 
— — 


He with a fine needle took up one of 
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cluſters of hairs which took their origin at the middle 
of the back. The whole creature wus of a bright yel- 
lowilh red ; the legs, and all the body, except a large 
ſpot in the centre, were perfe&ly tranſparent. In ſize, 
he computed it to be about *, th part of the head of 
the fly; and he obſerves, that ſuch kind of vermin are 
rarely found on flies, 

The louſe which infeſts the Human body makes a 
very curious appearance through a microſcope. It has 
ſuch a tranſparent ſhell or ſkim, that we are able to 
diſcover more of what paſſes within its body than in 
moſt other living creatures, It has naturally three di- 
viſions, che head, the breaſt, and the tail part. In 
the head appear two fine black eyes, with a horn that 
has five joints, and is ſurrounded with hairs ſtanding 
before each eye; and from the end of the noſe or ſnout 
there is a pointed projecting part, which ferves as a 
ſheath or caſe to a piercer or fucker, which the crea- 
ture thruſts into the ſkin to draw out the blood and 
humours which are its deſtined food; for it has no 
mouth that opens in the common way. This piercer 
or ſucker is judged to be 700 times ſmaller than a 
hair, and is contained in another cafe within the firſt, 
and can be drawn in or thruſt out at pleaſure. The 
breaſt is very beautifully marked in che middle; che 
{kin is tranſparent, and full of little pits; and from 
the under part of it proceed ſix legs, each having five 
joints, and their ſkin all the way 2 
except at the ends where it is ſmoother. Each leg is 
terminated by two claws, which are hooked, and are 
of an unequal length and ſize. Theſe it uſes as we 
would a thumb and middle finger ; and there arc hairs 
between theſe claws as well as all over the legs. On 
the-back part of the tail there may be diſcovered ſome 
ring-like diviſions, and a ſart of marks which look 
| like the ſtrokes of a rod on the human fkin ; the belly 
looks like ſhagreen, and towards the lower end it is 
very clear, and full of pits: at the extremity cf the 
tail there are two ſemicircular parts all covered over 
with hairs, which ſerve to conceal the anus. When 
the louſe moves its legs, the motion of the muſcles, 
which all unite in an oblong dark ſpot in the middle of 
the breaſt, may be diſtinguiſhed perfectly, and ſo may 
the motion of the muſcles of the head hen it moves 
its horns. We may likewiſe fee the various ramifica- 
tions of the veins and arteries, which are white, with 
the pulſe regularly beating in the arteries. But the 
moſt ſurpriſing of all the ſights is the periftaltic motion 
of the guts, which is continued all the way from the 
ſtomach down to the anus. | 

It one of theſe creatures, when hungry; be placed 
on the back of the hand, it will thruſt its ſucker into 
the ſkin, and the blood witich it fucks may be ſeen 


paſſing in a fine ſtream to the fore-part of the head; 


where, falling into a roundith cavity, it paſſes again in 
a fine ſtream to another circular receptacle in the 
middle of the head; from thence it runs through a 
ſmall veſſel to the breaſt, and then to a gut which 
reaches to the hinder part of the body, where in a curve 
it turns again a little upward ; in the breaſt and gut the 
blood is moved without intermiſſion, with a great 
force; eſpecially in the gut, where it occaſions fuch a 
contraction of the gut as is very ſurpriling. In the 


[84 ] 
Pediculus. horns, but they had not the ſame figure ; and towards 
S—V— the origin of the hinder legs there were two other ſuch 
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upper part of the crooked aſcending 


undergo aration, ſome of it becoming clear and 

ith, while other black particles are puſhed for- 
ward to the anus. If a louſe is placed on its back, 
two bloody darkith ſpots appear ; the larger in the 
middle of the body, the leſſer towards the tail; the 
motions of which are followed by the pulſation of the 
dark bloody ſpot, in or over which the white bladder 
ſeems to lie. This motion ot the ſyſtole and diaſtole 
is beſt ſeen when the creature begins to grow weak ; 
and on pricking the white bladder, which ſeems to be 
the heart, the creature inſtantly dies. The lower dark 
fpot is ſuppoſed to be the excrement in the gut. 

Lice have been ſuppoſed to be hermaphrodites; but 
this is erroneous ; for Mr Lieuwenhoeck obſerved, that 
the males have ſtings in their tails, which the females 
have not. And he ſuppoſes the fmarting pain which 
thoſe creatures ſometimes give, to be owing to their 
ſtinging with theſe ſtings when made umealy by preſ- 
ſure or otherwiſe. He ſays, that he felt little or no 
pain from their ſuckers, though ſix of them were feed- 
ing on his hand at once. | GY 

In order to know'the true hiſtory and manner of 
breeding of theſe creatures, Mr Lieuwenhoeck put two 
female lice into a black ſtocking, which he wore night 
and day. He found, on examination, that in fix days 
one of them had laid above 50 eggs; and, upon diſ- 


ſetting it, he found as many yet remaining in the 


ovary : whenee he concludes, that in 12 days it would 
have laid 100 eggs. Theſe eggs naturally hatch in 
ſix days, and d then probably have produced 50 
males, and as many females; and theſe females coming 
to their full growth in 18 days, might each of th:m 
be ſuppoſed after 12 days more to lay a 100 eggs; 
which-eggs, in ſix days more, might produce a young 
brood of 5000: ſo that in eight weeks, one louſe may 
ſee 5000 of its own defcendents. . 

Signor Rhedi, who has more attentively obſerved 
theſe animals than any other author, has 3 ſeveral 
engravings of the different ſpecies of lice found on dif- 
ferent animals. Men, he obſerves, are ſubject to two 
kinds; the common louſe and the crab louſe. He 
obſerves alſo, that the ſize of the lice is not at all pro- 
proportioned to that of the animal which they inteſt ; 
ſince the ſtarling has them as large as the ſwan. 

Some kinds of conſtitutions are more apt to breed 
lice than others: and in ſome places of different de- 
grees of heat, they are certain to be deſtroyed upon 
people who in other climates are over run with them. 
It is an obſervation of Oviedo, that the Spauiſh ſail- 
ors, who are generally much afflicted with lice, always 
loſe them in a certain degree of latitude in their voy- 
ages to the Eaſt Indies, and have them again on their 
returning to the ſame degree. This is not only true of 
the Spaniards, but of all other people who make the 
ſame voyage: for though they ſet out ever ſs louſy, 
they have not one of thote creatures by the time they 
come to the tropic. And in the Indies there is no 
ſuch thing as a lauſe about the body, though the 
people be ever ſo naſty. The ſailors continue free 
from theſe creatures till their return; but in guing 
back, they uſually begin to be louſy after they arrive 
at the latitude of the Madeira iſlands. The extreme 
weate, which the working people naturally fall into 

between 


gut abovemen- Pedicutw. 
tioned, the propelled blood ftands fill, and ſeems to- 
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Padiculus. between the latitude of Madeira and the Indies, drown 
=- and deſtroy the lice ; and have the ſame effect as the 


rubbing over the louſy heads of children with, butter 
and oil The ſweat, in theſe hot climates, is not rank 
as in Europe, and therefore it is not apt to breed lice ; 
but when le return into latitudes where they 
ſweat rank again, their naſtineſs ſubjects them to the 
ſame viſitations of theſe vermin as before. The people 
in general in the Indies are very ſubject to lice in their 
heads, tho? free from them on their bodies. 'The reaſon 
of this is, that their heads ſweat leſs than their bodies, 
and they take no care to comb and clean them. The 
Spanifh negroes waſh their heads thoroughly once every 
week with ſoap, to prevent their being louſy. This 
makes them eſcape much better than the other ne- 

des who are flaves there; for the lice grow ſo nu- 
merous in their heads, that they often eat large holes 
in them. 

Cleanlineſs is doubtleſs the grand ſecret by which 
to keep clear from lice, eſpecially when we wear 
woollen clothes. It is alſo neceffary where there is any 
danger, to take nouriſhing, ſucculent food, and to uſe 
wholeſome drink. ]. Mercurial adviſes frequent 
purges as a cure in the pedicular diſeaſe : it is neceſ- 
 fary alſo to rub with garlic and muſtard, to take 
treacle inwardly, alſo ſalted and acid food, to bathe, 
and to foment the body with a decoction of lupines, or of 
gall-nuts ; but the moſt effectual remedies are ſulphur 
and tobacco, mercurial ointment, black-pepper, and 
_— Monkeys and ſome Hottentots, - we are told, 
eat lice; and are "thence denominated phihirophages. 
On the coaſt of the Red Sea it is reported, that there 


is a nation of ſmall ſtature and of a black colour, 


who uſe locuſts for the greateſt part of their food, 
prepared only with ſalt. On ſuch food thoſe men 
live till 40, and then die of a pedicular-or louſy diſ- 
eaſd. A kind of winged lice devour them, their 
body putrefies, and they die in great torment. It is 
alſo a fact that the negroes on the welt coaſt of Africa 
take great delight in making their women clear their 
bodies of lice, and thoſe latter devour them with gree- 
dineſs as faſt as they find them. 

In ancient medicine lice were eſteemed an aperient 
febrifuge, and proper for curing a pale complexion, 
The natural repugnance to theſe ugly creatures (ſays 
Lemery) perhaps contributed more to baniſh the ſever 
than the remedy itſelf. In the jaundice five or fix 
were ſwallowed in a ſoft egg. 
urine, which happens frequently to children at their 
birth, a living louſe is introduced into the urethra, 
which by the tickling which it occaſions in the ca- 
nal, forces the ſphincter to relax, and permits the 
ur ine to flow, A bug produces the fame effect. Far- 
riers have alſo a cuſtom (ſays M. Bourgeois) of in- 
troducing one or two lice into the urethra of horſes 
when they are ſeized with a retention of urine, a dif- 
eaſe pretty common among them. But, according, to 
the Continuation of the Materia Medica, to uſe the 
pedicular medicine with the greateſt advantage, one 
would need to be in Africa, where thoſe inſets are 
carefully ſought after and fwallowed as a delicious 
morſel. The great diſtinction between thoſe which 


infeſt mankind is into the head and body louſe. The 
former is hard and high colcured, and the latter leſs 
of If it were 


compact and more of an aſhen colour. 


poſſible to give a reaſon why ſome families of the Pediluve 
ſame ſpecies ſtick to the head and others to the 


In the ſuppreſſion of 
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clothes, &c. it would alſo in all probability be poſ- 
fible to underſtand the nature of many contagious 
diſeaſes, 

PEDILUVIUM, or Baruixc of the Ferr. The 
uſes of warm bathing in general, and of the pedilu- 
vium in particular, are fo little underſtood, that they 
are often prepoſterouſly uſed, and ſometimes as injudi- 
ciouſly abſtained from. 

In the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, we find an in- 
genious author's opinion of the warm pediluvium, not- 
withitanding that of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Haff. 
man, to the contrary, to be, That the legs becoming 
warmer than before, the blood in them is warmed : 
this blood rarifying, diſtends the veſſels; and in circu- 
lating imparts a great degree of warmth to the reſt cf 
the maſs; and as there is a portion of it conſtantly 
paſſing through the legs, and acquiring new heat 
there, which heat is in the courſe of circulation com- 
municated-to the reſt of the blood, the whole maſs ra- 
rifying, occupies a larger ſpace, and of conſequence 
circulates with greater force. The volume of the 
blood being thus increaſed, every veſſel is diſtended, 
and every part of the body feels the effects of it; the 
diſtant parts a little later than thoſe firſt heated. The 
benefit obtained by a warm pediluvium is generally at- 
tributed to its making a derivation into ihe parts im- 
merſed, and a revulſion from thoſe affected becauſe 
they are relieved; but the cure is performed by the di- 
rect contrary method of operating, viz. by a greater 
force of circulation through the parts affected, re mo- 
ving what was ſtagnant or moving too ſluggliſnly there. 
Warm bathing is of no ſervice where there is an irre- 
ſoluble obſtruction, though, by its taking off from a 
ſpaſm in general, it may ſeem to give a moment's eaſe ; 
nor does it draw from the diſtant parts, but often 
hurts by puſhing againſt matter that will not yield 
with a ſtronger impetus ef circulation than the ſtretch- 
ed and diſeaſed veſſels can bear; ſo that where there 
is any ſuſpicion of ſcirrhus, warm bathing of any fort 


ſhould never be uſed. On the other hand, where ob- 


ſtructions are not of long ſtanding, and the impacted 
matter is not obſtinate, warm baths may be of great 
ule to reſolve them quickly. In recent colds, witli 
ſlight humoral peripneumonies, they are frequently an 
immediate cure. This they effect by increaſing the 
force cf the circulation, opening the ſkin, and driving 
freely through the lungs that lentor which ſtagnated 
or moved {lowly in them. As thus conducing to the 
reſolution of obſtructions, they may be conſidered as 
ſhort and ſafe fevers; and in uſing them we imitate 
nature, which by a fever often carries of an obſtruct- 
ing cauie of a chronical ailment. Borelli, Boerhaave, 
and Hoffman, are all of opinion, that the warm pedilu- 
vium acts by driving a larger quantity of blood into 
the parts immerſed, But arguments muſt give way 
to facts: the experiments related in the Medical Eſſays 
ſeem to prove to a demonſtration, that the warm pect- 
luvium acts by rarifying the blood. 

A warm pediluvium, when rightly tempered, may 
be uſed as a ſafe cordial, by which circulation can be 
rouſed, or a gentle fever raiſed ; with this advantage 
over the cordials and ſudorifcs, that the effe&t of them 
may be taken off at plzaſure, 

Pediluvia 


Pediment 


U 
Pedro. 
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Pediluvia are ſometimes uſed in the ſmall-pox ; but 
Vr Stevenſon thinks their frequent tumultuous opera- 
tions renuer them ſuſpeRed, and at belt of very doubt- 
ful effect; and he therefore prefers Monſ. Martin of 
Lauſanne's method of bathing the ſkin, not only of the 
legs, but of the whole body, with a ſoft cloth dipped 
in warm water, every four hours, till the eruption: by 
which means the puſtules may become univerſally 
higher, and conſequently more ſafe. 

PEDIMENT. See ARCHITECTURE, p. 240, &c. 

PEDLAR, a travelling foot-trader. See Haw- 
KERS, | 

In Britain (and formerly in France) the pedlars are 
deſpiſed ; but it is otherwiſe in certain countries. In 
Spaniſh America, the buſineſs is ſo profitable, that it 
is thought by no means diſhonourable; and there are 


many gentlemen in Old Spain, who, when their. cir- 


cumſtances are declining, ſend their ſons to the In- 
dies to retrieve. their fortunes in this way. Almoſt 
all the commodities cf Europe are diſtributed through 
the ſouthern continent of America by means of thele 
redlars. They come from Panama to Paita by fea ; 
and in the road from the port laſt mentioned, they 
make Pcura their firſt voyage to Lima. Some take the 
road threugh Caxamalia; others through Truxillo, 
along ſhore trom Lima. They take their paſſage back 
to Panama by ſea, and perhaps take with them a little 
cargo of brandy. At Panama they again ſtock them- 
ſelves with European goods, returning by ſea to Paita, 
where they are put on ſhore; there they hire mules 
and load them, the Indians going with them in order 
to lead them back. Their travelling expences are next 
to nothing; for the Indians are brought under ſuch 
ſubjection, that they find lodging for them, and pro- 
vender for their mules, frequently thinking it an 
honour done them for their gueſts to accept of this for 
nothing, unleſs the ſtranger now and then, out of ge- 
neroſity or compaſſion, makes a ſmall recompence. 

In Poland, where there are few or no manufactures, 
almoſt all the merchandiſe is carried on by pedlars, who 
are ſaid to be generally Scotſmen, and who, in the 


reign of king Charles II. are faid to have amounted to 


no fewer than 543,000, 

PEDOM ENU ER, or Popouk rg, formed from 
Sue, pes, “ foot,” and wirpor, © meaſure,” way - wiſer; 
a mechanical inſtrument, in form of a watch, conſiſt- 
ing ct various wheels with teeth, catching in one ano- 
ther, all diſpoſed in the ſame plane ; which, by means 
of a chain or ſtring faſtened to a man's fuot, or to the 
wheel of a chariot, advance a notch each ſtep, or each 
revolution of the wheel; ſo that the number being 
marked on the edge of each wheel, one may number 
the paces, or meaſvre exactly the diſtance from one 
place to another. There are ſome of them which mark 
the time on a dial-plate, and are in every reſpect much 
like a watch, and are accordingly worn in the pocket 
like a watch. | 

PEDRO (Don) of Portugal, duke of Coimbra, 
was the fourth child and ſecond ſurviving ſon of King 
John of Portugal, and was born March the 4th 1394. 
His father gave him an excellent education, which, 
joined to ſtrong natural abilities and much application, 
rendered him one of the molt accompliſhed princes 
of his time, He was not only very learned himſelf, 
but a great lover of learning, and a great patron 
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of learned men. It was chiefly with a view to im- Pedro. 
prove his knowledge that he ſpent four years in tra -. 


velling through different countries in Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, with a train ſuitable to his quality; of 
which travels there is à relation Mill extant, but ſo 
loaded with fabulous circumſtances, that it wounds 
the reputation it was deſigned to raiſe. At his re- 
turn he eſpouſed I/abella, daughter to the count of 
Urgel, and grand-daughter to Don Pedro, the fourth 
king of Portugal, which was eſteemed a very great 
advancement ot his fortune. He was elected into the 
moſt noble order of the Garter, April 22. 141), in 
the fifth year of the reign of his couſin Henry V. 
grandſon of Jehn of Gaunt, by the father's fide, as 
the duke of Coimbra was by the mother. In 1440 
he was declared regent during the minority of his 
couſin don Alonſo V. ſon of King Edward, who died 
by the plague. He found ſome difficulty at firſt in 
the diſcharge of his oſſice, both from the queen-mo- 
ther and others. But upon the whole, his adminiſtra- 
tion was ſo mild and fo juſt, that the magiſtrates and 
people of Liſbon concurred in demanding his leave to 
erect a ſtatue to him. The regent thanked them, ſaid 
he ſhould be unwilling to ſee a work of their's demo- 
liſhed ; and that he was ſufficiently rewarded by this 
public teſtimony of their affections. The queen dow- 
ager wiſhed to raiſe diſturbances in Portugal by aimin 

to recover the regency to herſelf; but the Leadines 
of the regent's adminiltration, the attachment of the 
belt part of the nobility to him, and his enjoying, in 
ſo abſolute a degree, the confidence of the people; 
not only ſecured-the iaterior tranquillity of the ſtate, 
but raiſed the credit likewiſe of the crown of Portugal 
to a very great height in the ſentiments of its neigh- 
bours : for in the courſe of his regency he had made it 
his continual ſtudy to purſue the public good; to eaſe 
the people in general, and the inhabitants of Liſbon in 
particular, of ſeveral impoſitions; to maintain the laws 
in their full vigour; to give the king an excellent edu- 
cation; and it that had been at all practicable, to dif- 
ſuſe a perfect unanimity through the court, by aſ- 
ſuaging the malice and envy of his enemies. The king 
when he came of age, and the cortes or parliamen:, 
expreſſed their entire ſatisfaction with the regent's ad- 
miniſtration; and all parties entirely approved of the 
king's marriage with Donna Iſabella, the regent's 
daughter, which was celebrated in 1446. The enmity 
of his enemies, however, was not 1a the leaſt abated 
by the regent's being our of office. They ſtill perſe- 
cuted him with their unjuſt calumnies, and unfortu- 
nately made the king hearken to their falſehoods. The 


unfortunate duke, when ordered to appear before the _ 


king, was adviſed to take with him an eſcort of horſe 
and foot. In his paſſage he was proclaimed a rebel, and 
quickly after he was ſurrounded by the king's troops. 
Soon after he was attacked, and in the heat of action 
he was killed: nor was the. envy of his enemies even 
then ſatiated ; his body was forbid burial; and was 
at length taken away privately by the peaſants. His 
virtue, however hated in courts, was adored by the un- 
corrupt part of his countrymen. At length, tho?, by an 
inſpection of his papers, the king ſaw, when it was too 
late, the injuſtice that had been done the man who had 
behaved ſo well in fo high and difficult an office; and 
whoſe papers only diſcovered ſigns of further benefit 


to 


Peduncle, to the king and his dominions. 


Per bles. 
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In conſequence of 
theſe diſcoveries, the duke's adherents were declared 


S—— loyal ſubje&s, all proſecutions were ordered to ceaſe, 


and the king deſired the body of Coimbra to be tran!- 
ported with great pomp from the caltle of Abrantes 
to the monaltery of Batalha; where it was interred in 
the tonib which he had cauſed to be erected tor himſelf. 
The royal name of Don Pedro occurs ften in the hi- 
ſtory of Portugal, and many who bore the name were 
ſingularly diſtinguiſhed either for internal abilities, o 
external ſplendor. See Po TGA. | 
PEDUNCLE, in botany. See Pznicrs. 
PEEBLES, or TwzzvarLt, a county of Scotland, 
extending 25 miles in length and 18 in breadth. It 
is bounded en the eaſt by Ettrick Foreſt, on the fouth 
by Annandale, on the weſt by Clydeſdale, and on the 
north by Mid Lothian. Tweedale is a hilly country, 
well watered with the T'weed, the Yarrow, and a 
eat number of ſmaller ſtreams that fertilize the val- 
E which produce good harveſts of oats and barley, 
with ſome proportion of wheat. All the rivers of any 
conſequence abound with trout and ſalmon. The lake 
called M. Matt Loch ſwarms with a prodigious 
number ef eels. In the month of Auguſt, when the 
welt-wind blows, they tumble into the river Yarrow in 
ſuch ſhoals, that the people who wade in to catch 
them run the riſk of being overturned. There is ano 
ther lake on the borders of Annandale, called Loch- 
gennen, Which forms a cataraQ over a precipice 250 
paces high: here the water falls with ſuch a momen- 
tum as to kill the fiſh underneath. About the middle 
of this country is the hill or mountain of Braidalb, 
ſrom the top of which the ſea may be ſeen on each fide 
of the iſland. Tweedale abounds with limeſtone and' 
freeſtone.. The hills are generally as green as the 
downs in Suffex, and feed innumerable flocks of theep, 
that yield great quantities of excellent wool. The 
country is well ſhaded with woods and plantations, 
abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, and is adorned 
with many fine ſeats and populous villages. 'ihe earls 
of March were hereditary ſheriffs of Tweedale, which 
beſtows the title of Marquis on 'a branch of the an- 
cient houſe of Hay, earls of Errol, and hercditary 
high conſtables of Scotland. The family of Tweedale 
is, by the female ſide, deſcended from the famous Si- 
mon de Fraſer, proprietor of great part of this coun- 
try, who had a great ſhare in obtaining the triple vic- 
tory at Roſlin. The chief, and indeed the only town 
of conſequence in Tweedale, is PeeBLes, a ſmall in- 
conſiderable royal borough, and ſeat of a preſbytery, 
pleaſantly fituated on the banks cf the Tweed, over 
which there is at this place a flately ſtone bridge of 
five arches. In the neighbourhood of Peebles, near 
the village of Romana, on the river Lene, we ſee the 
veſtiges of two Roman caſtella, or ſtationary forts ; 
and a great many terraces on the neighbouring hills, 
which perhaps have ſerved as itinerary encampments. 
In the ſhire of Tweedale there are many ancient and 
honourable families of the gentry. Among theſe, 
Douglas of Cavers, who was hereditary ſheriff of the 
county, ſtill preſerves the ſtandard and the iron mace 
of the gallant lord Douglas, who. tell in. the battle of 
Otterburn, juſt as his troops had defeated and taken 
Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur. In the church. 
yard of Drumelzier, belonging to an ancient branch 
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of the Hay-family, the famous Merlin is ſuppoſed to 
lie buried. There was an old traditional prophecy, 
that the two kingdoms ſhould be united when the wa- 
ters of the Tweed and the Panſel ſhould meet at his 
grave. Accordingly, the country people obſerve 
that this meeting happened in conſequence of an inun- 
dation at the acceſſion of James VI. to the crown of 
England, 

PEEK, in the ſea · language, is a word uſed in va- 
rious ſenſes. Thus the anchor is ſaid to be a-peck, 
when the ſlip being. about to weigh comes over her 
anchor in ſuch a manner that the cable hangs perpen- 
dicularly between the hauſe and the anchor. 

To heave a-peek, is to bring the peek ſo as that the 
anchor may hang a-peek. A ſhip is ſaid to ride a- 
peek, when lying with her main and fore- yards hoilt- 
ed up, one end of her yards is brought down to the 
{hrouds, and the other raiſed up on end; which is 
chiefly done when the lies in rivers, leſt other ſhips 
falling foul of the yards ſhould break them. Riding 
a . oad peek, denotes much the fame, excepting that 
the yards are only raiſed to halt the height. 

Peek is alſo uſed for a room in the hold, extenCing 
from the bitts forward to the ſtera : in this room men 
of war keep their powder, and merchant men theic 
victuals. 

PEEL, in the Iſle of Man, formerly Holm- town, 
has a tort in a ſmall iſland, and a garriſon well ſupplied 
with cannon. In it are the ancient cathedral, the lord's 
houſe, with ſome lodgings of the biſhops, and ſome 
other remaius of antiquity. 

PEER, in general, ſignifies an equal, or one of the 
ſame rank and ſtation : hence in the acts of ſome coun- 
cils, we find theſe words, with the conſent of our peers, 
biſbops, abuts, &. Atterwards the ſame term was 
applied to thc vaſſals or tenants of the ſame lord, who 
were called peers, becauſe they were all equal in con- 
dition, and obliged to ſerve and attend him in his 
courts ; and peers in , V, becaule they all held fieſs 
ot the ſame lord. 

The term peers is now applied to thoſe who are im- 
pannelled in an inqueſt upon a perſon for convicting 
er acquitting him of any offence laid to his charge: 


and the reaſen why the jury is ſo called, is becauſe, 


by the common law and the cuſtom of England 
every perſon is to be tried by his. peers or equals; a 
lord by the lords, and a commoner by commoners.. 
See the article Jury. | 

PztR of the Realm, a noble lord who has a feat and 
vote in the Houle of Lords, which is alſo called the 
Flouſe of Peers. 

Theſe lords are called peers, becauſe, though there 
is a diſtinstion of degrees in nobility, yet in public 
actions they are equal, as in their votes in parliament, 
and in trying any nobleman or other perſon impeached 
by the commons, &c. See ParLiamint. 

Houſe of Pzzxs, or Houſe. of Lords, forms one of the 


three eſtates of parliament. See Logps and ParLia- 


MENT. 
In a judicative capacity, the houſe of peers is the 
ſupreme court of the kingdom, having at preſent no 
original juriſdiction over cauſes, but only upon appeals 
and writs of error; to rectify any injuſtice or miſtake 
of the law committed by the courts below. To this 
authority they ſucceeded of courſe upon the diſſolution 
of. 


peers and counts. 


PEG 
of the Aula Regia. For as the barons of parliament 
were conſtituent members of that court, and the reſt 
of its juriſdiction was dealt out to other tribunals, over 
which the great officers who accompanied thoſe barons 
were reſpectively delegated to preſide, it followed; that 
the right of receiving appeals, and ſuperintending all 
other juriſdictions, {till remained in that noble aflem- 
bly, from which every other great court was derived. 
hey are therefore in all caſes the laſt reſort, from 
whoſe judgment no farther appeal is permitted; but 


every ſubordinate tribunal mult conform to-their de- 


terminations : The law repoſing an entire confidence 
in the honour and conſcience of the noble perſons who 
compoſe this important afſembly, that they will -make 
themſelves maſters of thoſe queſtions upon which they 
undertake to decide; ſince upon their decifion all 
property mult finally depend. See Loxps, Noni- 
LITY, &c. | 

 Pexxs, in the anti-revolution government of France, 
were twelve great lords of that kingdom; of which 
{ix were dukes and fix counts; and of theſe, & 
were ecciehaſties and fix laymen: thus the archbi- 
op of Rheims, and the biſhop of Laon and Lan- 
gres, were dukes and peers; and the biſhops of Cha- 
lon on the Marn, Noy ons, and Beauvais, were counts 
and peers. The dnkes of Burgundy, Normandy, 
and Aquitian, were lay peers and dukes ; and the 
counts of Flanders, Champaign, and Poulouſe, lay 
Theſe peers aſſiſted at the coro- 
nation ot kings, either in perſon or by their repre- 
ſentatives, where each performed the fun@ions attach- 
ed to his reſpective dignity : but as the fix lay peer- 
ages were all united to the crown, except that of the 
count of Flanders, ſix lords of the firſt quality were 
choſen to reprefent them: but the eccleſiaſtical peers 
fone aſſiſted in perſon. The title of peer was late- 


1y beſtowed on every lord whoſe eſtate was erected into 


a peerage ; the number of which, as it depended en- 
tirely on the king, was uncertain, | 

' PEERESS, a woman who is noble by deſcent, crea- 
tion, or marriage. For, there are noblemen of ſeveral 
ranks, ſo there are noblewomen ; thus king Hen- 
ry VIII. made Anne Bullen marchioneſs of Pem- 
broke; king James I. created the Lady Compton, 
wife to Sir Thomas Compton, counteſs of Bucking- 
ham, in the lifetime of her huſband, without any > 1 
dition of honour to him ; and alio the ſame king made 
the Lady Finch, viſcounteſs of Maidſtone, and after. 
wards counteſs of Winchelſea, to her and the heirs of 
her body: and king George I. made the Lady Schu- 
lenberg, ducheſs of Kendal. 

If a pereeſs, by deſcent or creation, marries a per- 
ſon under the degree of nobility, ſhe ſtill continues 
noble: but if ſhe obtains that dignity only by mar- 
riage, ſhe loſes it, on her afeerwards marrying a com- 
Toner : yet by the courteſy of England, the generally 
retains the title of her nobility. 

A counteſs or baroneſs may not be arreſted for debt 
or trepaſs; for though in reſpect of their ſex, they 
cannot ſit in parliament, they are nevertheleſs peers of 
the realm, and ſhal be tried by their peers, &c. 

PEWIT, in ornithology. See Laxus. | 

PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined t 
have wings; being that whereon Bellerophon was 
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ſabled to be mounted when he engaged the Chimera. 
See Cut urn. 


The opening of the fountain 11 on mount 


Helicon is aſcribed to a blow of y hoof. It 
to have flown away to en, where it 


was feigned 
became a conſtellation. Hence, 1 7 
Proœasvus, in aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation 
of che northern hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe. 
See A8TRONOMY, n“ ; 8 
PEGMARES, a name by which certain gladiators 
were diſtinguiſhed, who fought upon moveable ſcaſfolds 
called prgmata,, which were ſometimes © unexpectedly 
raiſed, and by this means ſurpriſed the people with gla- 
diators in hot contention, They were ſometimes 6. 
ſuddenly liſted up as to throw the combatants into the 


air; and ſometimes they were let down into dark and 
deep holes, and then ſet on fire, thus becoming the fu- 


neral piles of theſe miſerable wretches;z and roaſting 
them alive to divert the populace. s 

PEGU, a very confiderable kingdom of Aſia, be- 
yond the Ganges. The country properly fo called is 
but about 350 miles in length from north to ſouth, 
and as much in breadth ſrom eaſt to weſt, It is firu- 
ated on the eaſtern fide of the bay of Benegal, nearly 
oppoſite to Ariza; and on the north-eaſt of the coaſt 
of Coromandel, It is bounded on the north by the 
kingdoms of Arakan and Ava; on the eaſt by the 


Upper and Lower Siam; on the ſouth by part of Siam 
and the Sea ; and on the welt by the ſea and part, of 


Arakan. if * 1 | 
The kingdom of Pegv is ſaid to bave been founded 
about 1100 years ago. Its firſt king was a ſeaman ; 
concerning whom and his ſucceſſors we know nothin 
till the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies by the Parrmagnc 
in the beginning of the 16th century. In 1518: the 
throne of Pegu was poſſeſſed” by one Bredagukan, 
with whom Antony Correa the Portugueſe ambaſſador 
ſolemnly concluded a peace in 1519. This monarch 
was poſſeſſed of a very large and rich empire, nine 
kingdoms being in ſubjection to him, whoſe revenues 
amounted to three millions of gold. We hear no far- 
ther account of his tranſactions after the concluſion of 
the treaty with the Portugueſe. In 1539 he was mur- 
dered on the following occaſion : Among other prin- 
ces who were his tributaries was Para Mandera, kin 
of the Barmas. 'Theſe people inhabited the high lands 
called Pangavirau, to the northward: of the kingdom 
of Pegu. Their prince, by one of the terms of his 
vaſlalage, was obliged 'to furniſh the king of Pegu 
with 30,000 Barmas, to labour in his mines and other 
public works. As the king uſed frequently to go and 
ſee how his works went forward, and in theſe journeys 
took along with him none but his women, the Barmas 
obſerving theſe viſits frequently repeated, formed a 
deſign of robbing the queen and all the concubines of 
their jewels ; and purſuant to this deſign, the next time 
the king viſited the works, they murdered' him, and 
having (tripped the ladies, fled to their own country- 
By this enormity; all Pegu was thrown into confu- 
ſion : but inſtead of revenging the death of their king, 
the people divided everywhere into factions ; fo that 
Dacha Rupi, the lawful heir to the crown, found 
himſelf unable to maintain his authority. Of theſe 
commotions, the king of the Barmas taking the ad- 
vantage, 
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vantage; not only ſhook off the yoke, but formed a 
of eonquering the kingdom of Pegu itſelf.— 
With this view he invaded the country with an army 
of more than a million of foot, and 5000 elephants ; 
beſides a great fleet which he ſent dowa the river Ava 
rowards Bagou or Pegu, the capital of the empire; 
while he himſelf marched thither by land, Juſt at this 
time Ferdinand de Mirales arrived at Pegu from Goa 
with a large galleon richly laden on account of the 
king of Portugal. As ſoon as Dacha Rupi heard of 
his coming, he ſent to defire his aſſiſtance againſt the 
enemy. This he obtained by great preſents and pro- 
miſes : and Mirales, ſetting out in a galliot, joined the 
king's ſhips. Had the numbers been any thing near 
an equality, the ſuperior ſkill ot Mirales would un- 
doubtedly have gained the victory ; But the fleet of 
the Barmas covered the whole river, though as large 
as the Ganges, while that of Dacha Rupi could ſcarce 
be obſerved in compariſon with them. Mirales did 
every thing that man could do, and even held out 
alone after the natives had deſerted him ; but at laſt, 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed with numbers, he was 
killed, with all bis men. 

Thus Para Mandara became maſter of all Pegu ; 
after which he attacked the tributary kingdoms. In 
1544 he beſieged Martavan, the capital of a kingdom 

the ſame name, then very great and flourithing. 
The land- forces which he brought againſt it conſiſted 
of 700,000 men, while by ſea he attacked it with a 
fleet of 1700 fail; 100 of which were large galleys, 
and in them 700 Portuguefe commanded by John 
Cayero, who had the reputation of being a valiant and 
experienced officer. The ſiege, however, continued 
ſeven months, during which time the Barmas loſt 
120,000 men ; but at laſt the beſieged king, finding 
himſelf Rraitened for want of proviſions, and unable to 
withſtand ſo great a power, offered terms of capitula- 
tion. The beſiegers would admit of no terms, upon 
which the diſtreſſed king applied to the Portugueſe in 
the ſervice of his enemy; for by their aſſiſtance he 
doubted not to be able to drive away the Barmas. 
Accordingly, he ſent one Seixas to Cayero, intreating 
him to receive himſe'f, his family, and treaſure, on 
board the four ſhips he had under his command ; 
offering, on that condition, to give half his riches 
to the king of Portugal, to become his vaſſal, and 
pay fuch tribute as ſhould be agreed upon. Cayero 
conſulted the principal officers, and in their preſence 
aſked Seixas what he thought the treaſure might 
amount to. Seixas anſwered, that out of what he had 
feen, for he had not ſeen all, two ſhips might be 
loaded with gold, and four or five with filver. This 
propoſal was too advantageous to be lighted ; but 
the reſt of the officers envying the great fortune which 
Cayero would make, threatened to diſcover the whole 
to the king of Barma it he did not reject it. The 
nnhappy king of Martavan had now no other refource 
but to ſet fire to the city, make a ſally, and die 
honourably with the few men he had with him : but 
even here he was diſappointed ; for by the deſertion 
of 4000 of his troops the enemy were appriſed of his 
deſign, and prevented it. Thus betrayed, he eapi- 
tulated with the Barma king for his own life and the 
lives of his wife and children, with leave to end his days 
in retirement. All this was readily granted, but the 
Vor. XIV. 4 f 
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tion, and putting all her treaſure into his hands. 
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conqueror intended to perſorm no part of his promiſe. 


Pegy, 


This city was plundered and burut, by which above 


60,0co perſons periſhed, while at leaſt an equal num. 
ber were carried into ſlavery. Six thouſand cannon 
were found in the place; 1c0,000 quintals of pepper, 
and an equal quantity of other ſpices. The day after 
this deſtruction, 21 gibbets were erected on an hill 
adjoining to the city; on which the queen, her children, 
and ladies, were executed, by hanging them up alive by 
the feet ; however, the queen expired with anguiſh be- 
fore ſhe ſuffered ſuch a cruel indignity. "The king, 
with 50 of his chief lords, was caſt into the ſea, with 
ſtones about their necks, This monſtrous crvelty 
ſo provoked the tyrant's ſoldiers, that they mutinicd, 
and he was in no ſmall danger of ſuffering for it : 
however, he found means to pacify them ; after which 
he proceeded to beſiege Prom, the capital cf another 
kingdom, Here he increaſed his army to 9gc0,0c 0 
men. The queen by whom it was governed offered 
to ſubmit to be his vaſſal; but nothing would ſatisfy 
the Barma monarch leſs than her ſurrender at diſcre- 
This 
ſhe, who knew his perfidy, refuſed to do ; on which 
the city was fiercely aſſaulted, but greatly to the diſ- 
advantage of the Barmas, who loſt near 1c0,c00 men. 
However, the city was at laſt betrayed to him, when 


Mandara behaved with his uſual cruelty. Two thouſand 


children were lain, and their bodies cut in pieces and 
thrown to the elephants; the queen was ſtripped 
naked, publicly whipped, and then tortured, till ſhe 
died ; the young king was tied to her dead body, and 
both together caſt into a river, as were alſo 300 other 
people of quality. 
While the tyrant was employed in fortifying the 
city, he was informed, that the prince of Ava had 
ſailed down the river Queytor with 400 rowing veſſels 
having $30,000 ſoldiers on board; but that, hearing of 
the queen's diſaſter, he ſtopped at Meletay, a ſtrong for- 
treſs about 12 leagues north of Prom, where he waited 
to be joined by his father the king of Ava with 80,000 
men. On this news the Barma king ſent his foſter- bro- 
ther Chaumigrem along the river- ſide with 200,c00 
men, while he himſelf followed with 100,000 more. 
The prince in this emergency burnt his barks, formin 
a vanguard of the mariners, and, putting his ſmall army 
in the belt poſition he could, expected the enemy. 
A moſt deſperate engagement enſued, in which-only 800 
of the prince's army were left, and 115,000 out cf 
200,000 Barmas who oppoſed him were killed. The $00 
Avans retired into the fort: but Mandara coming 
up ſoon after, and being enraged at the terrible ha- 
vock made in his army, attacked the fortreſs moſt 
violently for ſeven days ; at the end of which time, the 
800, finding themſelves unable to hold out any longer, 
ruſhed out in a dark and rainy night, in order to ſell 
their lives at as dear a rate as poſſible. This laſt effort 
was ſo extremely violent, that they broke through the 
enemy's troops in ſeveral places, and even preſſed ſo 
hard on the __ OT that he was forced to jump 
into the river. owever, they were at laſt all cut off, 
but not before they had deſtroyed 12,c00 of their 
enemies. 
Mandara having thus become maſter of the fort, 

commanded it to be immediately repaired ; and failed 
up the river to the port of 7080 about a league from 


Pegu. 
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the capital, where he burnt between zcoo and 3000 
veſſels, and loſt in the enterpriſe about Booo men. 
The city itſelf he did not think proper to inveſt, as it 
had been newly fortified, was defended by a numerous 
garriſon, and an army of 86,000 men was: advaneing 
to its relief. The king allo apprehenſive of Man- 
dara's power, had imp!ored the protection of the em- 


peror of Siam; offering to become his tributary on con- 


dition that he would aſſiſt him with his forces in re- 
covering the city of Prom. To this the emperor 
readily aſſented; which news greatly alarmed the 
Barma monarch, fo that he diſpatch:d A 
the Kalaminham or ſovereign of a large territory: ad- 
jacent, requeſting him to divert the emperor ſrom his 
purpoie. On the ambaſſadors return from this court; 
it appeared that the treaty had already taken effect; 
but as the ſeaſon was not yet arrived for invading Ava, 
Chaumigrem the king's foſter- brother was ſent wü 
50, o men to reduce Sebadi or Savadi the capital 
of a {mall kingdom about 130 EN I 
1 The general, however, failed in his attetopt 
and afterwards endeayouring to revenge himſelf on 
2 town in the neighbourhood, he was ſurpriſed hy the 
enemy and put to flight | oh: bn il die 987 
In the mean time, the empire of Siam fell into great 
diſtractions ; the king, together with the heir to the 
crown, were murdered by the queen, who had fallen in 
love with an officer, whom-ſhe married after herhuſband'ꝰs 
death. However, both of them were ſoon aſter killed 
at an entertainment; and the crown was given to a 
natural brother of the late king, but a coward and a 
tyrant, On this Mandatareſolved to invade the coun- 
try; and, his principal courtiers concurring in the 
ſcheme, he collected an army of 800,000 men, with no 
fewer than 20,000 elephants. In this army were 
1000 Poi tugueſe, commanded by one james Suarez, 
who already had a penſion of 200,000 ducats a- year 
from the. king of Pegu, with the title of his brother, 
and governor of the kingdom. With this formidable 


army he ſet out in April 1548. His firſt atchievement 


was the taking of a fortreſs on the borders of the ene- 
my's country; before which, being ſeveral times re- 
pulſed, and having loſt 3-00 of his men, be revenged 
himſelf by putting all the women to the ſword. He 
next beſieged the capital itſelf ; but though the ſiege 
was continued for five months, during which time the 
molt violent attacks were made upon it, the aſſailants 
were conſtantly repulſed with great loſs. However, it 
was ſtill reſolved to continue the ſiege; and a mount 
of earth was raiſed, on which were placed 40 pieces 
of cannon, ready to batter it anew, when, in Octo- 
ber, advice was received of a rebellion having broke 
out in Pegu. 

The perſon who headed the rebels on the preſent 
occaſion was Shoripam Shay, near a- kin to the former 
monarch ſlain twelve years before, He was a reli- 
gious perſon, of great underſtanding, and eſteemed a 
faint. As he was a famous preacher, he made a ſer- 
mon, in which he ſet forth the tyranny of the Barmas 
in ſuch a menner, that he was immediately taken out 
of the pulpit, and proclaimed king by the people, 
who, as a token of ſovereignty, gave him the title 
of Sheminc/oo, The firſt act of ſovereignty which 
he exerted was to cut in pieces 15,000 Barmas, and 
k1ze on the treaſare: and ſo agreeable was this 
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change of government to all ranks of people, that in 


three weeks time all che ſtrong holds of Pegu fell into, > ne 


his hands. is i ads drab tics. ct. 
On chis news the king immediately raiſed the ſiege 
in which he was engaged, and in 17 days got to Mar- 
tavan. Here he was informed, that Shemindoo had 
poſted, oo, o men in different places, in order to 
intercept his paſſage; at the ſame time that he had 
the.mertification to find 50,000 of his beſt troops de- 
ſerted. To prevent a greater deſertion, after 14 days 
Ray, he departed from Martavan, and ſoon met She- 
mindoo at the head of 600,000 men. A deſperate 
engagement followed: in which Shemindoo was en- 
tirely : defeated, with the loſs of zoo, co men. Of 
the Barma troops were ſlain 60,000 ; among whom 
were 280 Portugueſe. 12 | in | 264 
The morning after this victory, the tyrant marched 
to the city ; the inhabitants of which ſurrendered, on 
condition of having their lives and effects ſpared, The 
kingdom being thus again brought under his ſubjec- 
tion, his next ſtep was to-puniſh he principal perſons 
concerned in the rebellion; their heads he cut off, and 
confiſcated their eſtates; which amounted to no leſs 
than. ten millions of gold. Others fay, that he put 
all without diſtinction to the ſword, excepting only 
12,000, who took ſhelter; in James Suarez's Rouſe ; 
that alone affording an aſylum from the general ſlaugh- 
ter. The; plunder was incredible, Suarez alone getting 
three millions. All theſe cruelties, however, were, i 
ſufficient to ſecure: the [allegiance of the tyrants, 2 
jects: for in leſs than three months news was brought 
that the city of Martavan had revolted ; and that the 
governor had not only declared for Shemindoo, but 
murdered 2000 Barmas. Mandara then ſummoned 
all the lords of the kingdom to meet him with their 
force, within 15 days, at a place called Mouchau, not 
far from his capital, whither he himſelf went with 


zoo men, to wait their arrival. But in the mean- 


time he received intelligenee that the ſhemin or gover- 
nor of Zatan, a city of fome-conſequence, had ſub- 
mitted to Shemindoo, and alſo lent him a large ſum 
of gold. The ſhemin was immediately ſent for in 
order to be put to death: but he, ſuſpecting Manda- 
ra's deſign, excuſed himſelf by pretending. ſiekneſs; 
after which, having conſulted with his friends, be.drew 
together about 600 men: and having with theſe. pri- 
vately advanced to the place wa any. n king was, he 
killed him, with the few attendants that were about 
him at the time. The gnards in the court being 
alarmed with the noiſe, a {ſkirmiſh enſued with the 
ſhemin's men, in which about 800 were ſlain on both 
ſides, moſt of them Barmas. The ſhemin then re- 
treated to a place called Ponte/; whither the people 
of the country, hearing of the death of the king, who 
was univerſally hated; reſorted to him. When he had 


"aſſembled about 5000 men, he returned to ſeek the 
troops which the late king had with him; and find- 


ing them diſperſedin ſeveral places, eaſily killed them 
all, Wich the Barmas were ſhin 80 out of 300 Por- 
tugueſe. The remainder ſurrendered, with Suarez 
their leader; and were ſpared, on condition of their 
remaining in the ſervice of the ſhemin. | 

The ſhemin, now. finding his forces daily increaſe, 


_ aſſumed the title of ting; and, to render himſelf the 


more popular, gave out that he would exterminate 


— kingdom. 
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the Barmas ſo effetually as not to leave one in all the 
It happened, however, that one of thoſe 
who were with the late king at the time he was mur- 
dered, eſcaped te general flawzhter ; and, ſwimming 
over the river, informed Chaumigrem of the king's 
death. He had with him 180, ooo men, all of them 
natives of Pegu, excepting 30,000 Barmas. He 
knew very well, that it the natives had known that 
the king was dead, he and all his Barmas would have 
inſtantly been pat to the ſword. Pretending, there- 
fore, that he had received orders to put garriſons into 
ſeveral places, Chaumigrem diſpatched all the natives 
into different parts; and thus got rid of thoſe whom 
he had ſo much cauſe to fear. As ſoon as they were 
marched, he turned back upon the capital, and ſeized 
the king's treaſure, together with all the arms and 
ammunition. He then ſet fire to the magazines, ar- 
ſenals, palace, ſome of whoſe apartments were ceiled 
with gold, and 2000 —_— veſſels which were on the 
river. Then deſtroying all the artillery, he fled with 
the $0,000 Barmas to his own country, being purſued 
in vain by the natives of Pegu. 

Thus the ſhemin of Zatan was left in quiet poſſeſ- 
fion of the kingdom; but, by his repeated acts of ty- 
ranny and . he ſo diſguſted his ſubjects, that 
many fled to foreign countries, while others went over 
to Shemindoo, Who began now to gather ftrength 
again. In the meat time, James Suarez, the Portu- 
gueſe whom we have often mentioned, loſt his life by 
attempting to raviſſ a young woman of diſtinction; 
the ſhemin being unable to protect him, and obliged 
to give him up to the mob, who ſtoned him to death. 
The ſhemin himſelf did not long ſurvive him; for, be- 
ing grown intolerable by his oppreſſions, moſt of his 
followers abandoned him, and he was beſieged in his 
capital by Shemindos with an army of 200,000 men, 
and ſoon after flain in a ſally : fo that Shemindoo now 
ſeemed to be fully eſtabliſhed on the throne. But in 
the mean time Chaumigrem, the foſter · brother to the 
deceaſed king, hearing that Pegu was very ill provi- 
ded with the means of defence, invaded the kingdom 
with an army of 300,000 men. Shemindoo met him 
with three times their number ; but his men, being all 
natives of Pegu, were inferior in ſtrength, notwith- 
ſtanding their numbers, to the enemy. The conſe- 
quence was, that Shemindoo was defeated with pro- 
digious flaughter, and Chaumigrem cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed king of Pegu. Shortly after, Shemin . 
doo himſelf was taken; and, after being treated with 
the utmoſt cruelty, was beheaded. 

The hiſtory of Chaumigrem is very imperſect. How- 
ever we know that he was a very t conqueror, 
and not at all inferior in cruelty to his predeceſſors. 
He reduced the empire of Siam and Arrakan, and died 
in 15833 being ſucceeded by his ſon named Pranjinoto, 
then about 5o years of age. When this prince aſcend- 
ed the throne, the kingdom of Pegu was in its greateſt 
Height of grandeur ; but by his tyramy and obſtinacy 
he loſt all that his father had gained: He died in 1599. 
and after his death the kingdom of Pegu became ſub- 
je& to Arrakan. For ſome time paſt it has been tri- 
butary to the more powerful kingdum of Ava; the 
ſovereigns of which country have hitherto been ex- 
tremely cautious of permitting Europeans to obtain 
any ſettlement among chem. | 
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The air of Pegu is very healthy, and preſently re- 
covers lick ſtrangers. The foil alſo is very rich and 
fertile in corn, rice, fruit, and roots; being enrich- 
ed by the igundations of the river Pezu, which are 
almoſt incredible, extending above zo leagues beyond 
its channel. It produces alſo good timber of ſeveral 
kinds. The country abounds with elephants, buff1- 
loes, goats, hogs, and other animals, particular! 
game; and deer is ſo plenty in September and Oct9- 
ber, that one may be bought for three or four pence ; 
they are very fleſhy, but have no fat. There is tore of 
good poultry; the cocks are vaſtly large, and the hens 
very beautiful. As for fiſh, there are many ſorts, and 
well taſted. In Pegu are found mines, not only of gold, 
iron, tin, and lead, or rather a kind of copper or mix- 
ture of copper and lead, but alſo of rubies, diamonds, 
and ſapphires. The rubies are the beſt in the world ; 
but the diamonds are ſmall, and only found in the craws 
of poultry and pheaſints. Belides, only one family 
has the privilege of ſelling them; and none dare open 
the ground to dig for them. The rubies are ſound in 
a mountain in the province of Kablan, or K ipelan, be- 
tween the city of Pegu and the port of Sirian. 

The inhabitants are of an olive, or rather a tawny 
complexion. The women are branded by ſome travel- 
lers as having ſhook off all modeſty, on account of their 
expoſing ſome parts of their bodies which ought to be 
concealed from fight. Some alſo tell us, that the men 
wear bells, which at a certain age, viz. 25 or zo, or, 
according to others, when they are capable of making 
uſe of women, are inſerted on each fide the virile mem- 
ber between the ſkin and the fleſh, which is opened for 
that purpoſe, and healed in ſeven or eight days. The 
Peguers may be ranked among the moſt ſuperſtitious 
of all mankind, They maintain and worſhip croco- 
diles; and will drink nothing but the waters of the 
ditches where thoſe monſtrous animals harbour. By 
thus expoſing themſelves to the manifeſt hazard of their 
lives, they have frequently the misfortune to be devour- 
ed. They have five principal feſtivals in the year, call- 
ed ſapaut, which they celebrate with extraordinary 
magnificence. In one of them the king and queen 
make a pilgrimage about 12 leagues from the city, ri- 
ding on a triumphal car, ſo richly adorned with jewels, 
that it may be ſaid without an hyperbole that they carry 
about with them the value of a kingdom. This prince 
is extremely rich; and has in the chapel of his palace 
idols of ineſtimable value, ſome of them being of maſly 


gold and ſilver, and adorned with all ſorts of precious 


ſtones. The talapoins, or prieſts of this conntry, have 
no poſſeſſions ; but ſuch is the reſpect paid them by 
the people, that they are never known to want. They 
preach to them every Monday not to commit murder; 
to take from no perſon any thing belonging to him; to 
do no hurt; to giye no offence; to avoid impurity and 
ſuperitition z but above all, not to worſhip the devil: 
but theſe diſcourſes have no effect in the laſt reſpect. 
The people, attached to manicheiſm, bel eve that all 
good comes from God ; that the devil is the author of 
all the evil that happens to men; and that therefore 
they ought to worſhip him, that he may not afllict 
them. This is a common notion among the Indian 
idolaters. | 

The inhabitants of ＋ 5 are accuſed by ſome authors 
with being floyenly in their houſes, and naſty in their 
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Pegu. diet, on account cf their ſeaſoning their victuals with 
—— idol, a compoſition made of ſtinking fiſh, reduced to a 
conſiſtency like muſtard, ſo nauſeous and offenſive that 

none but themſelves can endure the ſmell of it. Balbi 

fays, he could ſocner bear the ſcent of ſtinking car- 


ſoups, inſtead of oil or butter. As they have no wheat 
ia this country, their bread is rice made into cakes, 
Their common drink is water, or a liquor diſtilled from 
cocoa-nut water. They are a ſpirited and warhke peo- 
ple; open, generous, and hoſpitable z and have nw- 


eaſtern nations. 


wives, or pay their parents a dowry for them. They 
have an odd cuſtom; which is to offer their daughters 
to ſtangers, and hire them out for a time: ſome ſay 
they hire out their wives in the ſame manner. Thele 
marriages for a time are well regulated, and often prove 
very bencficial to the occational huſband. Moſt of the 
ſoreigners who trade hither, marry a wife for the time 
of their ſtay. In caſe of a ſeparation, the father is ob- 
liged to take care of the boys, and the mother of the 
girls. We are told that no woman is looked upon the 
worſe, but rather the better, for having had ſeveral 
European huſbands : nay, we are told, that no perſon 
of faſhion in Pegu, ſrom the gentleman to the king, 
will marry a maiden, till ſome acquaintance or ranger 
has had the firſt night's lodging with her. 

In Pegu, the inheritance of all land is in the king : 
he is likewiſe'the heir of all his ſubjects who die with- 
out iſſue; but in caſe they have children, two-thirds go 
to them and the reſt to his majeſty, 

In the government of this country, deſpotiſm pre- 
vails in its full extent, and deſpotiſm too of the very 
worſt kind; for the inhabitants are under the abſolute 
power of a ſet of petty tyrants, who are themtelves 
nothing more than ſlaves to the king of Ava. As they 
have little or no emolument, except what they can raiſe 
by extortion, it is exerciſed in the moſt unlimited man- 
ner. They take cognizance of all diſputes between 
individuals that come to their ears, without the caſe 
being laid before them by either of the parties; and 
on whatever ſide the cauſe is determined, there is a 
never-failing charge brought in againſt both, for juſ- 
tice, as they expreſs it; and this price of juſtice is 
often three or four times greater than the value of the 
matter in agitation. 

But the inconveniencies that this government labours 
under are not only thoſe of deſpotiſm ; the unhappy 
ſubjects ſeel theſe of anarchy too. There are about 

twenty perſons concerned in the government of Ran- 

goon, who, though one is ſubordinate to another, and 

though matters of the firſt conſequence are determined 

in a council of the whole, can yet act ſeparately ; and 

any one member of this body can by his own authority 

give out orders, which no inhabitant of Pegu dares to 

diſobey. 'Thoſe orders may be contrary to the ſenſe 

of the whole body ; in which caſe, they are, indeed, 

„ Gs reveried in council: but then there are inſtances, and 
done ac, © I mylelf, (fays a late traveller“) obſerved one, of ſuch 
count of orders being notwithſtanding repeated more than once 
the kivg- by the ſame perſon, and ebeyed each time, till they 


dom of were again reverſed ; nor was any redreſs obtained by 
P-u2, 


ron; and yet with this they ſeaſon their rice, and other 


ther the indolence nor the jealouſy of moſt other 


The men here, as in moſt eaſtern countries, buy their 
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the party aggrieved, or any effeftual meaſures taken ta Pegu. 
prevent ſuch a contempt of authority for the ſuture? ———— 


When a perſon falls fick, wwe are told that they ge- 
nerally make a-vow to the devil, from hom they be- 


lieve all evil comes. Then a ſcaffold is built, and vic- 


tuals are ſpread on the top of it to folace Old Nick, and 
render him propitious. This feaſt is accompanied with 
lighted candles and matic z and the whole is managed 
by an undertaker called the devi/”s father. 

The commodities exported from this country are 
gold, ſilver, rubies, muſk, benjamin, long-pepper, tin, 

ad, copper; lakka, or gum-lac, whereof they make 
hard wax; rice, rice-wine ; and ſome ſngar-canes; of 
which they would have plenty, but that the elephants. 
eat them. It may be obſerved, that under the name 
of rubies, the Peguers compriſe topazes, ſapphires, 


amethyſts, and other (tones; which they diſtinguiſh by 


ſaying the blue, the violet, and the yellow rubies. The 
true ruby is red, tranſparent, or ſparkling, inclining 
near the ſurface to the violet of the amethyſt. Cotton 
cloths from Bengal and Coromandel, with ſome ſtriped 
ſilks, are beſt for the Pegu market, and filver of any 
ſort will $9 off there: for the king, in return for his 
eight and a half per cent. duty on it, allows the mer- 
chant to melt it down, and put what copper alloy 
they pleaſe in it. They wear none of the European 
commodities in Pegu but hats and ribbons. The gen- 
try will give extravagant prices for fine beaver. bats, 
which they wear without any cocks. They are no leſs 
fond of ribbons flowered with gold and filver, which 
they wear round their hats. | 
As to the religion of the Peguers, it is the ſame at 
bottom with that which prevails over the reſt of India 
and Tibet; only varies in dreſs fomewhat in different 
countries, according to the humour or intereſt of the 
prieſts. "They hold the exiſtence of one ſupreme God, 
of whom they make no image; but they have many 


inferior created _ whoſe images are ſet up in the 


temples for the laity to worſhip. Not content with 
theſe, we are told they worſhip the devil alſo. Many: 
are ſeen to run about the ſtreets every morning, with 
rice in one hand and a torch in the other, crying 
aloud, that they are going to give the devil his break- 
fait, that he may not hurt them all the day. Befides 
the Manichean doctrine of two principles, one the au+ 
thor of good and the other cf evil, from whence their 
worſhipping the devil has its riſe, they believe an eter- 
nal ſucceſſion of worlds without creation. 'The Peguers 


hold the doctrine of the Metempſychoſis, or tranſmi- 


gration of the human ſoul, which, after paſſing through 


the bodies of various animals, ſhall attain to the per- 


fection and felicity of their gods; which in effect is 
no other than a ſtate of annihilation. They have a 
ſtrong opinion of the ſanctity of apes and crocodiles, 
inſomuch that they believe the perſons to be perfectly 
happy who are devoured by them. Their temples are 
of a conic form, and ſome of them a quarter of a mile 
round. They obſerve a great many feltivals, ſome of 
which are called ſapan. The 

gods are in a ſitting poſture, with their legs acroſs, and 
toes of equal length; their arms and hands very ſmall 
m proportion to their bodies, their faces longer than 
human ; their ears long, and the lappets very thick. 
The congregation bow ta them when they come in and 


unages of their inferior 
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Feirce. f 'r f ndi its. , 
|  Þains, are a ſort of a mendicant iriars, Ihe 
| libacy,z: and eat but once a-day ; living in the woods, 


Ver 
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they pay to them. The prieſts of 1 called tala- 
ey obſer Ve de- 


in a ſort of neſts or cages built on the tops of trees for 
fear of the tygers. They preach frequently, lead very 
innocent lives, and are very hoſpitahle and humane. 
The king of Pegu's revenues ariſe chiefly from the 
rent of lands, of which he is the ſole proprietor. An- 
other branch of it are the duties paid for the commo- 
dities imported or exported. In a word, he is judged 
the richelt monarch in the world, next to the emperor 
of China. A 
PEGUNTIUM (anc. geog.), Ptolemy; Piguntiæ, 
(Pliny) za town or citadel of mags, on the Adria- 
tic, appoſite to the iſland Brattia, ſcarce five miles off, 
and go miles to the eaſt of Salone. According to Fortis, 
mountain, a large hollow, and ſubmarine ſprings are 
een here. This hollow (ſays he) ſeems to have been 
excavated by ſome ancicnt river. Ihe ſprings which 
bubble up from under the ſea are ſo conſiderable, that 
they might paſs for the riſing again of a river ſunk un- 
der ground. Vrullia has the 1ame derivation of the 
word Vril, which in Sclavonian ſignifies a fountain; 
and this etymology, rendering the name of Vrullia the 
Berullia of Porphyrogenitus analagous to that of Pe- 
ium, ſince Ilse and Vril are ſynonymous, induces 
me to believe, that the caſtle named Peguntium by an- 
cient-geographers was ſituated in this place, and not 
at the mouth of the Cettina. No remarkable veſtiges 
of antiquity now exiſt on the ſpot; yet it is evident, by 
the quantity of fragments of vaſes, tiles, and ſepulchral 
inſcriptions now and then dug up, that this tract of 
coaſt was well inbabited in the Roman times. The prin- 
cipal cauſe why the tracts of ancient habitatiuns can- 
not be diſcovered about Vrullia, is the ſteepneſs of the 
hill above it, and the quantity of ſtones bruught down 
from thence by the waters. The mouth of the hollow 


ef Vrullia is dreaded by ſcamen, on account of the 


ſudden impetuous guſts of wind that blow from thence, 
and in a moment raiſe a kind of hurricane in the chan- 
nel between the Primorie and the iftand of Brazza, to 
the great danger of. barks ſurpriſed by it.” 
PEIGNE roar Er ours, (Lat. pena fortis et dura), 
ſignifies a ſpecial puniſhent inflicted on thoſe who, be- 
ing arraigned of felony, refuſe to put themſelves on the 
ordinary trial, but ſtubbornly ſtand mute; it is vul- 
garly called preſſing to death. Sce ARRAIGNMENT. 
PEIRCE (James], an eminent diſſenting miniſter, 
was born at Wapping, in London, in the year 1674, 
and was educated at Utrecht and Leyden ; after which 
he ſpent ſome time at Oxford, in order to enjoy the 
benefit of frequenting the Bodleian library. He then 
for two years preached the Sunday-evening's lecture at 
the meeting-houſe in Miles-Lane, London, and then 
ſettled at Cambridge. In 1713 he was removed to a 
congregation at Exeter, where he continued till the 
year 1718: when the Calviniſt> among the diflenters 
propoling a ſubſcription to articles of faith to be fi 
ed by all the diſſenting miniſters in the kingdom, ſe- 
al articles were propoſed to him and Mr John Hal- 
let, another diſſenting miniſter at Exeter, in order to 
their ſubſeribing them; they both refuſed, imagining 
this proceeding of their difſenting brethren to be an 
unwerthy impoſition on religious liberty and private 
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peguntium when. they go out; and that is all the worſhip which 


niſter till his death, in 1726. 
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judgment; for which they were ejected from their Peireſc, 


congregation. Upon this, a new meeting was opened 
for them at Exeter, of which Mr Peirce continued mi- 
He was a man of the 
ſtricteſt virtue, exemplary piety, and great learning. 
He wrote, 1. Exercitatis pl oſepbica de Ilomemeria 
Auaxagorea. 2. Thirteen pieces on the Controverſy 
between the Church of England and the Difſenters. 
3. Len pieces on the Controverty about the Eiectment 
at Exeter. 4. Six pieces on the Doctrine of the Tri— 
nity. 5. A paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiltles of 
St Paul to the Coloſſians, Philippians, and Hebrews. 
6. An Eifay in favour ol giving the Euchariſt to Chil- 
dren. 7. Fourteen Sermons, 

PEIRESC (Nicolas Claude Fabri), born in 1580, 
was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, {-ated 
originally at Piſa in Italy. At tea years of age, he 
was ſent to Avignon, where he ſpent five years in the 
Jeſuits college, in the Rudy of what in Scotland and 
on the Continent is called humani'y. From Avignon 
he, was, in 1595, removed to Aix, and entered upon 
the Rudy of philoſophy. In the interim, he attended 
the proper maſters for dancing, riding, and handlin 
arms; in all which, though he performed the leſſons 


regularly, it was with reluctance: for this being done 


only to pleaſe an uncle whoſe heir he was to be, 
he never practiſed by himſelf, eſteeming all the time 
loſt that was not ſpent in the purſuits of literature. 
During this period his father being prefented with a 
medal of the emperor Arcadius, which was found at 
Belgenſer, Peireſe begged the ſavour of it; and, charm- 
ed with deciphering the characters in the exergue, aud 
reading the emperor's name, he carried the medal wich 
a tranſport of joy to his uncle ; who for his encourage- 
ment gave him two m9:e, together with ſome books 
upon the ſub ect. This is the epoch of his application 
to antiquities, for which he became afterwards ſo fa- 
mous. In 1596, he was ſent to finith his courſe of 
philoſophy under the Jeiuits at Tournon, where he 
turned his attention particularly to cofmography, as. 
being neceſſary to the underſtanding of hiſtory, abating, 
however, nothing of his application to antiquity, in 
which he was much aflilted by Petrus Rogerus, one of 
the profeſſors, and a ſkilful medaliſt : nor did he omit 
the ſtudy of humanity in general, wherein he was the 
maſter and inſtructor of a brother who was with him. 
But to do all this he was obliged to fit up late at nights; 
and ſo much labour and attention, as he was naturally 
of a tender conſtitution, increaſed the weakneſs of his 


ſtomach formerly contracted, and for which he had 


uſed a kind of digeſtive powder. Being recalled by 
his uncle in 1597, he returned to Aix, and entered 
there upon the itudy of the law; which he proſecuted, 
however, ſo as to had leiſure to vitit and converie ire- 
quently with Peter A. R. Bagarr, a moſt ſkilful anti- 
quary, who was afterwards made maſter of the jewels 
to Henry IV. 


The tollowing year he went again to Avignon, to 


gu- carry on his courſe of law under one Peter David; 


who, being well ſkilled likewiſe in antiquities, was 
pleaſed to ſee Peireſe join this ſtudy to that of the law. 
But Ghibertus of Naples, auditor to Cardinal Aqua- 
viva, fed his curioſity the moſt, in ſhowing him ſome 
rarities, ſuch as he had never ſeen before. Ghibertus 
allo lent him Goltrius's Treatiſe upon. Coins, and ad- 


— 
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viſed him to go into Italy, eſpecially to Rome, where croſſed the water, in com with the King's ambaſ: Peireſt. 
he wou'd meet with curivſities to ſatisfy his moſt ar- ſad, 1606, to Englan ere he was very grad. 
dent wiſhes. Accordingly, his uncle having procured ouſly received by King James I. and having ſeen” Ox-"_ 
a proper governor, he and his brother ſet our upon that „und viſnted Cambden, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir 
tour Sept. 1599 and paſſing through Florence, Bo- Henry Saville, and other leatned men, he paſſed over 
nonia, and Ferrara, when he had ſtayed'a few days at to Holland; and after viſiting the ſeveral towns" and 
Venice, he fixed His reſidence at Padua, in order to univerſities, with the literati in each, he wentthrongh 
complete his courſe of law, But once a quarter, 5. Antwerp to Bruſſels, und thence back to Parts, to fee 
ing to Venice to get caſh for bills of exchange, he the ceremony of the Dauphin's baptiſm; which being 
took theſe opportunities of introducing himſelf to the ſolemnized Aug. 24. he returned home in Septem- 
molt diſtinguiſhed literati there; and was 1 ber 1606, being expected for the ordering of the fa- 
careſſed by F. Contarin, procurator of St Mark, h mily affairs. ee 
was poſſeſſed of a cutious cabinet of medals; and other Prefentiy 'after this, he purchaſed the barony of 
antiquities, without knowing the value of them.” This Rians ; and at the ſolicitation of his uncle, 9 
was fully ſhown to him by Pereiſc, who likewiſe Ex? proved himſelf before that aſſembly, he was received. 
plained the Greek inſcriptions upon his medals, and a ſenator on the rſt of July 1607. Jan. 1608 he loſt 
the monumental ſtones. After a year's ſtay at Padua, his uncle; and the following year, falling himſelf in- 
he ſet out for Rome, and arrived there Oct. 1600, in to a dangerous fever, recovered by eating muſk-melons* 
order to be in time for ſeeing tue Jubilee: to celebrate before ſupper, for which he had conceived a lotiging. 
which, the Porta Sancta would be opened in the begin- He was ordered by his phyſician to eat them before 
ning of the next year. He paſſed fix'months in this his meals without bread, and to drink a glaſs of pure 
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city, viewing the numberleſs curiofities there, and 
in cultivating the friendſhip of Galileo, by whom be 
was much beloved. This friendſhip led him to carry 
his reſearches into aſtronomy and natural philoſophy ; 
and he was preſent when Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
out of a parcel of eggs upon which a hen was ſitting, 
took one every day, to obſerve the gradual formation 
of the chick from firſt to laſt. From this time it was 


generally acknowledged, that he had taken the helm 
of learning into His hand, and began to guide the 
commonwealth of letters. 


Having now ſpent almoſt three years in Italy, he be- 
gan to prepare for his departure; and in the end of 
1602, haying packed up all the rarities, gems, &c. 
which he had procured, and put them into 'the road 
to Marſeilles, he left Padua, and, croſling the Alps 
to Geneva, went to Lyons ; where receiving money, 


he made a handſome preſent to his governor, who took 


the route of Paris. From Lyons he went ro Mont- 
pelier, to improve himſelf in the law under Julius Pa- 
tins, From Montpellier he diſpatched more rarities to 
his uncle, who, ſending for him home, he arrived at Aix 
in November; but, bringing Parius along with him, 
he obtained leave to return to Montpellier in a few 
days. He waited upon Parius back again, under whom 
he continued purſuing his law ſtudies till the end of 
1603, when he returned to Aix, at the earneſt requeſt 
of his uncle, who, having reſigned to him his ſenato- 
rial dignity, had ever fince the beginning of the year 
lahonred to get the king's patent. The degree of 
doctor of law was a neceffary qualification for that dig- 
nity. Peireſc, therefore, having kept the uſual exer- 
ciſe, took that degree Jan. 18. 1604, when the afore- 
ſaid patent was given in to the ſenate, and ordered to be 
recorded: yet Peireſc procured leave not to be preſently 
entered into the lift of ſenators. ' The bent of his in- 
clination was nt ſo much to buſineſs as to advance arts 
and ſci:nces, and to aſſiſt all the promoters of learning. 
For this purpoſe, he reſolved tò lead a ſingle life; o 
chat when his father had concluded a match for him 
with a reſpectable lady, he begged to be excuſed. 
In 1605, he accompanied G, Varius, firſt prefident 
of the ſenate at Alx, who, was very fond of him, to Pa- 
ris; whence, having viſited every thing curious, he 


wine upon 
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them. He continued this method all his 
life afterwards ; and grew ſo fond of them, that, though 
he could abſtain from any other meat as he liſted, yet 
towards them he profeſſed he was unable to — 9 
himſelf. He ſrequently experienced, that in the muſk- 
melon ſeaſon be was never troubled wich the . 
In 1618. having procured 4 faithful copy of „the 
Acts of che Monaſtery of Maren in Switzerland,“ he 
publiſhed a ſecond” edition of that work. As it was 
written in defenee of the royal Tine of France againſt 
ſpordius, who had attempted” to prove 
the title of the Auſtrian family to the French crown 
by right of ſucceſſion, he was, upon this publication, 
nominated the ſame year, by Louis XIII. abbot of 
Sancta Maria Aquiſtrienſis. He ſtayed in France till 
1623; when, upon a wes, from his father, now 
wn old and ſickly, he left Paris, where he had ſpent 
even years and fome months. He arrived at Aix 
in October; and not long after preſented to the 
court a patent from the king, permitting him to con- 
tinue in the function of his ancient dignity, and to 
exerciſe the office of a ſecular or lay perſon, notwith- 
ſtanding that, being an abbot, he had aſſumed the cha- 
rafter of a churehman. To this the court of partia- 
ment not affenting, decreed ' unanimouſly, that, bei 
already admitted into the firſt rank, he ſhould abide 
perpetually therein; not returning, as the cuſtom of 
the court was, to the inferior auditory, wherein trials 
are uſually had of criminal caſes. In 1625, he buried 
his father, who had been long afflicted with the gout. 
In 1627, he prevailed with the archbiſhop of Alx to 
eſtabliſh a poſt thence to Lyons, and ſo to Paris and, 
all Europe; by which the correſpondence conſtantly 
held with the literati everywhere was much facilitated. 
In 1629, he began to be much tormented with the 
ſtranguary and hzmorrhoides; and in 1631, having. 
completed the marriage of his nephew Claudius with | 
Margaret Alreſia, a noblewoman of the county of 
Avignon, he beſtowed upon him the barony of 3 
together with a grant of his ſenatorial dignity, only 
reſerving the function to himſelf for three years. But 
the parliament not waiting his ſurrendry of it, he re- 
ſented that affront ſo heinouſly, that he procured, in 
1635, letters patent from the king to be reſtored, and 
| | | " 
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with, a, ſever that brought on a ſtoppage of urine, thi, 
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to exerciſe the office for five years longer, which hap- 
pened to be till his death; for being ſeized, June Up <q 


puk an end to hig life on the 24th. of that month, in 
is 57th year. i en 


tri to» 1 bil oli yang! 
The character of Peireſs may be ſummed up in a 


few words. His perſon was of a middle ſize, and of a 


Gaſſendi's 
Life of 
Peireſe, in 
Engliſh. 
Lond. 
1657. 


thin habit: his forehead large, and his eyes giey; a 
little hawk. noſed; his cheeks tempered with red; the 
hair of bis head yellow, as alſo his beard, which he 


uſed to wear long; his whole countenance bearing the 
of uncommon and rare courteſy and. affability.., 


marks 
In his. diet be affected cleanlineſs, and in all, things 


about him ; but nothing ſuperfluous. or coſtly. His 
clothes were ſuitable to his dignity; yet he never wore, 


ſilk. In like manner, the reſt of his houſe was adorn- 
ed according to his condition, and very well furniſhed; 
but he neglected his own chamber. Inſtead of tapeſtry, 
there hung the pictures of his chief friends and of fa- 
mous men, beſides innumerable bundles of commenta- 


ries, tranſerip:s, notes, collections from hooks, epiltles, - 
papers, His bed. was exceeding ,plain,. 


and ſuch like 
and his table continually. loaded and covered with, pa+ 


pers, books, letters, and other things; as alſo all tbe. 


ſeats round about, and the greatelt part of the floor. 
ſe were ſo many evidences of the turn of his mind; 


in reſpe& to which, the writer of his euloge compares 
him to the Roman Atticus; and Bayle, conſidexing his 


univerſal correſpopdence and general aſſiſtancę to all the 
literati in Europe, daſhed, it — luckily, enough, when 
be called him “ the attorney-general of the literary re- 
public.“ The works which he publiſhed are, . Hiſto- 
ria provinciæ Galliz Narbonenſis; Nobilium ejuſ. 
dem provinciæ familiarum Origines, et ſeparatim Fa- 
briciz ;”? „ Commentarii rerum omnium memoria dig- 
narum ſua ætate geſtarum; Liber de ludicris na- 
turæ operibus;” Mathematica & aſtronomica varia; 


« Obſervationes mathematicæ;: © Epiſtolz ad 8. P. 


Urbanum VIII. cardinales Barberinos, &c.;“ „Au- 
thores antiqui Græci et Latini de ponderibus et men- 
ſuris ;“ „ Elogia et epitaphia;“ + Inſcriptiones an- 
tiqu ct novæ; „ Genealogia domus Auſtriacæ;“ 
Catalogus librorum biblioth. reg.;” „ Poemata va- 
ria;“ „ Nummi Gallici, Saxonici, Britannici, &c.;“ 
« Linguæ orientales, Hebrza, Samaritana, Arabica, 
benen et Indices librorum harum linguarum;“ 
Obſervationes in varios auctores.“ It is remarkable, 
chat though Peireſe bought mere books than any man 
of his time, yet his collection leſt was not large. The 
reaſon was, that, as faſt as he purchaſed, he kept con- 
tinually making preſents of them to ſuch learned men 
as he knew they would be uſeful to. 


.P.EKIN, the capital city of the empire of China, in 
Aſia, where the emperor generally reſides, It is fitu- 
ated in a very fertile plain, 20 leagyes diſtant from the 
great wall. This name, which ſig niſies the northern 
cauri, is given to it, to diſtinguiſh it from another con- 
ſiderable city called Nanting, or the | ſauthern court. 
The emperor formerly reſided in the. latter; but the 
Tartars, a reſtleſs and warlike people, obliged this 


prince to remove his court to the northern provinces, 


that he might more effectually repel the incurſions of 
thoſe barbarians, by oppoſing to them a numerous 
militia which he generally keeps around his perion. It 
is an exact ſquare, and divided into two parts; namely, 
that which contains the emperor's palace, which is in 
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the new city, or, as it is called, the Tartar's city, be. 
cauſe it is inhabited by, Tartars ever ſince they conquer · 


ed this empite: the other, called the Ol City, is inhabi - 
ted by the Chineſe. The circuit of both theſe together 
is 52 Chineſe ys, each of which contains 240 geometri- 
cal paces; being, without the ſuburbs, full fix leagues 
- in.circumference, according to the molt accurate mea- 


ſurement made by order-of the emperor. 

Thoſe who have paid attention to the population 
of this place, reckon. the number of inhabitants at 
2,900,000, though there ar; others that double that 


number, 


- 


Pekin; 
—— 


„Groſier tells us, © that the height and enormous Grofier's 


thickneſs of the walls of the T 


on them; they have ſpacious towers raiſed at intervals, 
a bow-ſhot diſtant from one another, and large enough 
to contain bodies. of reſerve in caſe of neceſſity. The 
city has nine gates, which are lofty and well arched. 


Over them arg large pavilion roofed towers divided in- 


to nine ſtories, each having ſeveral apertures or por t- 


* 


holes: the lower tory forms a large hall fur the uſe of 
the ſoldiers and, officers'who quit guard, and thoſe ap- 


pointed to relieve them. Before each gate a ſpace is 
left of more than 360 feet: this is a kind of place of 
arms, incloſed by à ſemicircular wall equal in height 
and thickneſs to that ſurrounding the city. Ihe 
great road, which ends here, is commanded by a pa- 
vilion r:ofed tower like the firſt, in ſuch manner, that, 
as the cannon of the ſormer can batter the houſes of 
the city, thoſe of the latter can ſweep the adjacent 
country, The ſtreets of Pekin are ſtraight, about 
120 feet wide, a full league in length, and bordered 
with ſhops. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee the immenſe con- 
courſe of people that continually fills them, and the 
confuſion cauſed by the prodigious number of horſes, 


_ camels, mules, and carriages, which croſs or meet 


each other. Beſides this inconvenience, one is every 
now and then ſtopped by crowds, who ſtand liſtening 
to fortune-tellers, jugglers, ballad- ſingers, and a thou- 
ſand other mountebanks and buffoons, who read and 
relate ſtories calculated to promote mirth and laugh- 
ter, or diſtribute medicines, the wonderful effects of 
which they explain with all the eloquence peculiar to 
them. ao: | 

% People of diſtinction oblige all their dependents. 
to follow them. A mandarin of the firſt rank is al- 
ways accompanied in his walks by his whole tribunal; 
and, to augment. his equipage, each of the inferior 
mandarins in his ſuit is generally attended by ſeveral 
domeſtics, The nobility. of the court, and princes of 
the blood, never appear in public without being ſur- 
rounded by a large body of cavalry ; and, as their 
preſence is required in the palace every 2 their train 


alone would be ſufficient to create confuſion in che 
city. It is very ſingular, that at all this prodigious. 


concourſe no women are ever ſeen: hence we may 
judge how great the population of China muſt be, 
ſince the number of females in this country, as well as 
every where elſe, is ſuperior to that of the other ſex. _ 
« As there is a continual influx of the riches and 
merchandize of the whole empire into th's city, the 
number of ſtrangers- that | reſort hither is immenſe. 
They are carried in chairs, or ride on horjeback : rhe 
latter is more common ; but they are always attended 
by a guide acquainted with the ſtreets, and NING 
WS 


| | artar city excite admi- 8 
ration twelve horſemen might eaſily ride abreaſt up- r. 0 


A. 


Pekin» knows the houſes of the nobility and principal 
2 f the city, They are alſo provided with a book, con- 


P E K 
people 


taining an account of the different quarters, ſquares, 
N places, and of the reſidence of thoſe in 
public offices, In ſummer there are to be ſeen ſmall 
temporary ſhops, where people are ſerved with water 
cooled by means of ice; and one finds everywhere 
eating-houſes, with refreſhments of tea and fruits. 
Each kind of provifion has a certain day and place 
appointed for its being expoſed to ſale. 

The governor ot. Pekin, who is a Mantchew Tar- 
tar, is ſtyled Governor of the Nine Gates, His juriſ- 
diction extends not only over the foldiers, but alſo 
over the pe ple in every thing that concerns the police. 
No police can be more active; and it is ſurpriſing to 
ſ:e among an infinite number of Tartars and Chineſe 
mixed together, the greateſt tranquillity prevail. It 
is rare, in a number of years, to hear of houſes being 
robbed, or people aſſaſſinated. All the principal ſtreets 
have guard-rooms, and ſoldiers patrol night and day, 
each having a ſabre hanging from his girdle, and a 
whip in his hand, to correct, without diſtinction, thoſe 
who excite quarrels or canſe diſorder. The lanes are 
guarded in the tame mannot; and have latticed gates, 
which do not prevent thoſe from being ſeen who walk 
in them: they are always kept fhut during the night, 
and ſeldom opened even to thoſe who are known if 
they are, the perſon to whom this indulgence is granted 
mult carry a lanthorn, and give a ſufficient reaſon for 
his going out. In the evening; as ſoon as the ſoldiers 
are warned to their quarters by beat of drum, two 
centinels go and come from one d- room to ano- 
ther, making a continual noiſe with a kind of caſtanet, 
to {how that they are not aſleep. They permit no 
one to walk abroad in the night-time. They even 
examine thoſe whom the emperor diſpatches on buſi- 
neſs ; and if their reply gives the leaſt cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, they have a right to convey them to the guard- 
room. The ſoldiers in each of the guard rooms are 
obliged to anſwer every time the centinels on duty 
call out. 

5 It is by theſe wiſe regulations, obſerved with the 
greateſt ſtrictneſs, that peace, filence, and ſafety reign 
chreughout the whole city. The governor is allo 
obliged to go the round ; and the officers ſtationed on 
the walls, and in the towers over the gates (in which 
are kept large kettle-drums that are beat every time 
the guard is relieved), are continually diſpatching fub- 
alterns to examine the quarters belonging to the gates 
where they are polted. The leaſt negle& is puniſhed 
next morning, and the officer who was on guard 1s 
calhiered. This police, which prevents nocturnal aſ- 
ſemblies, would appear no doubt extraordinary in Eu- 
rope, and in all probability would not be much reliſhed 
by young men of fortune and ladies of quality. 
But the Chineſe think juſtly: they conſider it to be 
the duty cf the magiſtrates of a city to prefer good 
order and public tranquillity to vain amuſements, which 
generally agcaſion many attempts againſt the lives and 
property of the citizens. It is true, the ſupport of 
this police coſts the emperor a great deal ; for part of 
the ſoldiers we have mentioned are maintained for this 
purpoſe only, They are all infantry, and their pay is 
generally very high. Their employment conſiſts not 
only in watchiag for thoſe who may occaſion diſturb- 
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ance in the day-time, or walk 2 
they muſt alſo take care that the ſtreets are kept clean 


and ſwept every day; that they are watered morning 


and evening in time of dry weather; and that every 


nuiſance is removed. They have orders alſo to aſſiſt 
in this labour themſclves; and to clear the kennels, 


that the water may have a free courſe.” apt 


The walls of the emperor's palace, including that 


and the gardens, are about two miles in length. 


„ Although (ſays Groſier) the Chineſe architecture 
has no reſemblance to that of Europe, the imperial 
palace of Pekin does not fail to ſtrike beholders Ce he 
extent, grandeur, and the regular diſpoſition of its 
apartments, and by the ſingular ſtructurx of its pavilion- 
roofs, ornamented at ch ie with a carved plat- 


band, the lower extremity cf which is turned upwards. 


Theſe roofs are covered with var niſhed tiles of fo beau- 
tiful a yellow colour, that, at a diſtance, they make as 
ſplendid an appearance as if they were gilded. Below 
the upper roof there is another of equal brilliancy, 
which hangs ſloping from the wall, ſupported by a 
great number of beams, daubed over with green var- 
niſh, and interſperſed with gilt figures. This ſecond 
roof, with the projection of the firſt, forms a kind of 
crown to the whole edifice. The palace is a ſmall 
diſtance from the ſouth gate of the Tartar city. The 
entrance to it is through a ſpacious court, to which 
there is a deſcent by a marble ftaircaſe, ornamented 
with two large copper lions, and a baluftrade of white. 
marble, This baluſtrade runs in the form of a horſe- 
ſhoe, along the banks of a rivulet, that winds acroſs 
the palace with a ſerpentine courſe, the bridges over 
which are of marble, At the bottom of this firſt 
court ariſes a facade with three doors : that in the 
middle is for the emperor only; the mandarins and 
nobles paſs through thoſe on each fide. Theſe doors 
conduct to a ſecond court, which is the largeſt of the 
palace: it is about goo feet in length, and 50 in 
breadth. An immenſe gallery runs round it, in which 
are magazines, containing rich effects, which belong 
to the emperor as his private property ; for the public 
treaſure is entruſted to a ſovereign tribunal called Hou- 
The firſt of theſe magazmes is filled with plate 
and veſſels of different metals; the ſecond contains the 
fineſt kinds of furs ; the third, dreſſes lined with ſable, 
ermine, minever, and foxes? ſkins, which the emperor 
ſometimes gives in preſents to his officers; the fourth 
is the depoſitory of jewels, pieces of curious marble 
and pearls fiſhed up in Tartary ; the fifth, 2 
of two ſtories, is full of wardrobes and trunks, whic 


contain the ſilk ſtuffs uſed by the emperor and his fa- 


mily ; the reſt are filled with bows, arrows, and other 
pieces of armcur taken from the enemy or preſented by 
different princes. 

„The royal hall, called Taj-hotien, or the Hall of 
the Grand Union, is in this ſecond court. It is built 
upon a terrace about 18 feet in height, incraſted with 
white marble, and ornamented with baluftrades of ex- 
cellent workmanſhip. Before this hall all the manda- 
rins range themſelves, when they go, on certain days, 
to renew their homage, and perform thoſe ceremonies 
that are appointed by the laws of the empire, This 
hall is almoſt ſquare, and about 1 30 feet in length. 
The ceiling is carved, varniſhed green, and loaded 
with gilt dragons. 'The pillars which ſupport Bed 


i 


Pekin, 
— 


Pekin. 
———— 
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roof within are fix feet in cireumference towards the 
baſe, and are coated with a kind of maſtich varn:ſh:d 
red; the floor is partly covered with coarſe carpets, 
after the Turkith manger ; but the wall: have no kind 
of ornament, neither tapeſtry, luitres, nor paintings. 
The throne, which is in the middle of the hall, 
conſiſts of a pretty high alcove, exceedingly neat. It 
has no inſcriptiun but the character ching, which the 
authors of this relation have interpreted by the word 


holy but it has not always this ſignification; for it 


anſwers better ſometimes to the Latin word eximius, 
or the Engliſh words exc-/l-nt, perſect, moſt wiſe. Upon 
the platform oppoſite to this hall ſtand large veſſels of 
bronze, in which incenſe is burnt when any ceremoc.y 
is performing. There are alſo chandebers ſhaped like 
birds and painted different colours, as well as the wax- 
candles that are lighted up in them. This platform 
is extended towards the north, and has on it two 
leſſer halls ; one of them is a rotunda that glitters with 
varnith, and is lighted by a number of windows. It 
is here that the emperor changes his dreſs before or 
after any ceremony. The other is a ſaloon, the door 
of which opens to the north : through this door the 
emperor muſt paſs, when he goes from his apartment 
to receive on his throne the homage of the nobility; 
he is then carried ina chair, by ofifcers dreſſed in lon 

red robes bordered with ſilk, and caps at 
with plumes of feathers. It would be difficult to give 
an exact deſcription of the interior apartments which 
properly form the palace of the emperor, and are ſet 
apart for the uſe of his family, Few are permitted to 
enter them but women and eunuchs.“ ; 

The temples and the towers of this city are ſo nu- 
merous, that it is difficult to count them. Proviſions 
of all kinds are exceeding plentiful, they being, as 
well as the merchandiſes, brought from other parts by 
means of canals cut from the rivers, and always crowded 
with veſſels of different fizes, as well as from the adja- 
cent country. An earthquake which happened here 
in 1731 buried above 100,0co perſons in the ruins of 
the houſes which were thrown down. E. Long. 116. 
41. N. Lat. 39. 54- 

We havealready, under the article OgsERVATORx, 
mentioned the famous obſervatory in this city, of which 
we ſhall give this further account from the Univerſal 
Hiſtory, „ The Chineſe had thought nothing in 
the univerſe could equal in magnificence this famous 
place ; and one of the moſt celebrated mathematicians 
of the royal academy of Paris hath made no ſeruple to 
repreſent it as one of the greateſt prodigies of art and 
ingenuity, of beauty and magnificence ; and yet, when 
this celebrated ſtructure came to be viewed by more 
proper and unbiaſſed gedges, it appears to have been 
of little worth as to its ancient machines, and leſs as 
to its ſituation ; and that all that is now valuable in it 
is owing to the improvements made by Father Verbieſt 

Vor. XIV. 
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a Flemiſh Jeſuit, who cauſed a new ſet of inſtruments 
to be made, wich extraordinary care, neatneſ:, and 
preciſion. 

This fabric ſtands in a court of a moderate extent, 
and is built in the form of a ſquare tower, contiguous 
to the city wall on the inſide, and raiſed but ten or 
twelve feet above. its bulwark, The aſcent up to the 
top is by a very narrow ſtaircaſe ; and on t ie platform 
above were pla ed all the o!d'n{truments, which,though 
but few, took up the Whale ro m, til Father Verbieſt 
introduced his new apparatus, which he diſpoſed in a 
more convenient order. Theſe are large, well caſt, 
and embelliſhed ; and were the : eatneſs of the diviſions 
anſwerable to the work, and the teleſcopes taſtened to 
them according to the new method, they would be 
equal to thoſe of Europe; but the Chineſe art'fi ers 
were, it ſeems, either too negligent, or incapable of 
following his directions. As to the old inſtruments, 
they were, by order of the emperor Kang-hi, ſet aſide 
as uſeleſs, and laid in the hall near the tower, where 
they may be ſeen th ough a croſs-barred window, all 
covered with ruſt, and buried in oblivion. 

In this famed obſervatory there are five mathemati- 
cians employed night and day, each in a proper apart - 
ment on the top of the tower, to obſerve all that paſſes 
over their heads: one of them is gazing towards the 
zenith, and the other towards the four points of the 
compals, that nothing may eſcape their notice. Their 
obſervations extend not only to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, but to fires, meteors, winds, rain, 
thunder, hail, ſtorms, and other phenomena of the 
attnoſphere; and theſe are carefully entered in their 
journals, and an account of them is brought every 
morning to the ſurveyor of the mathematics, and re- 
giſtered in his office.” 


Pekin 


Pelagius. 
— — 


PELAGIANS, a Chriſtian ſet who appeared 


about the fifth or end of the fourth century. They 
maintained the following doctrines. 1. That Adam was 
by nature mortal, and, whether he had ſinned or not, 
would certainly have died. 2, That the conſequences 
of Adam's fin were confined to his own perfon. 3. That 
new-born infants are in the ſame ſituation with Adam 
before the fall. 4. That the law qualified men for the 
kingdom of heaven, and was founded upon equal 
promiſes with the goſpel. 5. 'that the general reſur- 
rection of the dead does not follow in virtue of our 
Saviour's reſurrection. 6, That the grace of God is 
given according to our merits. 7. That this grace is 
not granted for the performance of every moral act; 
the liberty of the will, and information in points of 
duty, being ſufficient, &c. The founder of this ſect 
was, 

PELAGI Us, a native of Great Britain; but whe. 
ther of England, Scotland, or Wales, is as uncertain as 
it is immaterial (4). He was born towards the cloſe 
of the fourth century, mw educated in the monaltery 

of 
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(a) Dr Henry thinks he was born in North Wales; that his real name was Morgan, of which Pelagius 


_— — — — — 


* — 


is a tranſlation: and that he was born on the 13th of November A. D. 354, the ſame day with his great an- 
tagoniſt St +> N The ſame learned hiſtorian gives us the following account of Pelagius and his great 
coadjutor Celeſtius. He received a learned education in his own country, molt probably in the great mo- 
naſtery of Banchor near Cheſter, to the government of which he was advanced A. D. 404. He was lon 


eſteemed and loved by St Jerome and St Auguſtin, who kept up a friendly correſpondence with him by 


letters 
before 


PEL 


Pelagius. of Banchor, in Wales, of which he became a monk, 


and afterwards abbot. In the early part of his life he 
went over to France, and thence to Rome, where be 
had the inſolence to promul 
what different ſrom thoſe of the infallible church. His 
niorals being irreproachable, he gained many diſciples; 
and the dreadful hereſy made ſo rapid a progreſs, that, 
for the ſalvation of ſouls, it became neceſſary for the 
pope to exert his power. Pelagius, to avoid the dan- 
ger, in the year 409 paſſed over to Sicily, attended 
by his friend and pupil Celeſtius. In 411 they landed 
in Africa, eontinued ſome time at Hippo, and were 
preſent at the famous conference between the Catholics 
and Donatiſts which was held at Carthage in 412. 
From thence they travelled to Egypt; and from Egypt, 
in 415, to Paleſtine, where they were graciouſly recei- 
ved by John biſhop of Jeruſalem. In the ſame year 
Pelagius was cited to appear before a council of ſeyen- 
teen biſhops, held at Dioſpolis. They were ſatisfied 
with his creed, and abſolved him of hereſy. The 
African biſhops, however, being diſplesſed with their 
proceedings, appealed to the R man pontiff: he firſt 
approved, and afterwards condemned, the opinions of 
Pelagius, who with his pupil Celeſtius, was publicly 
excommunicated; and all the biſhops who refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the condemnation of the Pelagian hereſy were 
immediately deprived. What became of him after this 
period is entirely unknown; but it ſeems very probable 
that he retired to Banchor, and died abbot of that 
monaſtery. He wrote, 1. Expoſt tienem in epiſl. Paulinas, 
lib. xv. 2. Z£piſlola ad Demetriadem de vir ginitate. 


— — 
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3. Explanationis ſymboli ad Damaſum. 4. Epiſlole ad Pelagoſa. 
Theſe and many 
ents are ſcattered among the works of St - 


te certain opinions ſome- hey are alſo collected by Garnerius, and 
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viduam dus 5. De libero arbitrio. 
other fra 
Jerome. 
publiſhed in Append. op. Mercatoris, p. 373. Cave, 
PELAGOSA, an ifland in the Adriatic, which, to- 
gether with ſeveral rocks that appear above water 
near it, are the remains of an ancient volcano. « I 
will not aſſure you (ſays Fortis) that it was thrown 
up out of the ſea like ſeveral other iſlands in the 


1 


Travels in- 
to Dal- 


Archipelago, though there is ſome ground to ſuſpect matia. 


this to have been the caſe; becauſe we find no preciſe 
mention of it in the moſt ancient geographers. It 


ſnould ſeem that it ought not to be confuſed with the 
Diomedee, from which it is 30 miles diſtant ; yet it 
is not impoſſible that they have reckoned it among 
them, The lava which forms the ſubſtance of this 
iſland, is perfectly like the ordinary lava of Veſuvius, 
as far as 1 could diſcover in paſſing near it. If a na- 
turaliſt ſhould land there, and viſit on purpoſe the 
higheſt parts of the iſland, perhaps we might then 
know whether it has been thrown up by a ſubmariae 
volcano, as the iſland near Santerini was in our age; 


or if we ought to believe it the top of ſome ancient 
volcanic mountain, of which the roots and ſides have 


been covered by the waters, which divided Africa 
from Spain, forming the ſtraits of Gibraltar; an inva- 
ſion that no one can doubt of who bas examined 


the bottoms and ſhores of our ſea. The Liſſan fiſher- 
men ſay, that Pelagoſa is ſubject to frequent and vio- 


lent earthquakes; and che aſpect of che iſland proves, 
4 at 


_ _ ——— 
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before they diſtovered the heretical pravity of his opinions; for Pelagius, being a cautious and artful man, for 
ſome time vented his peculiar notions as the ſentiments of others, without diſcovering that they were his own. 
At length, however, he threw off the maſk, and openly publiſhed and defended his doctrines at Rome about 
the beginning of the fifth century. This involved him in many troubles, and drew upon him the indignation 
of his former friends 8r Jerome and St Auguſtin, who wrote againſt him with great acrimony. He is ac- 
knowledged, even by his adverſaries, to have been a man of good ſenſe and great learning, and an acute diſ- 
putant, though they load him with the molt bitter reproaches for his abuſe of theſe talents. His perſonal 
blemiſhes are painted in very mou colours ; and he is repreſented by theſe good fathers, in the heat of their 
zeal, as a very ugly fellow, broad - ſhouldered, thick-necked, fat-headed, lame of a leg, and blind of an eye. 
Even the molt northern parts of this iſland (Britain) produced ſome men of 0s this period. Celeſtius, the 
diſciple and triend of Pelagius, was a Scotſman, who made a ps. pre" noiſe in the world by his writings ard 
diſputations about the beginning of the fifth century. He defended and propagated the peculiar opinions of 
his maſter Pelagius with ſo much learning, zeal, and ſucceſs, that thoſe who embraced theſe opinions were 
frequently called Celeſtians. Before he became acquainted with theſe doctrines he wrote ſeveral books, which 
were univerſally admired for their orthodoxy, learning, and virtuous tendency. After he had ſpent his youth 
in his own country in a ſtudious privacy, he travelled for his further improvement to Rome, where he became 
acquainted with Rufinus and Pelagius, and was by them infected with their hereſies. From that time he 
became the moſt indefatigable and undaunted champion of theſe hereſies, and thereby brought upon himſelf 
the indignation of the orthodox fathers of theſe days, who gave him many very bad names in their writings, 
St Jerome, whoſe commentaries on the Epheſians he had preſumed to eriticiſe, calls him © an ignorant, 
ſtupid fool, having his belly ſwelled and diſtended with Scots pottage; a great, corpulent, barking dog, who 
was fitter to kick with heels than to bite with his teeth; a Cerberus, who, with his maſter Pluto ( Pelagius), 
deſerved to be knocked on the head, that they might be put to eternal ſilence.“ Such were the flowers of 
rhetoric which theſe good fathers employed againſt the enemies of the orthodox faith ! But candour obliges 
us to obſerve, that this was perhaps more the vice of the age in which they lived than of the men. Both 
Pelagius and Celeſtius were very great travellers ; having viſited many different countries of Aſia and Africa, 
as well as Europe, with a view to elude the perſecutions of their enemies, and to propagate their opinions. 
It is no inconſiderable evidence of their ſuperior learning and abilities, that their opinions gained great ground 
in all the provinces both of the eaſtern and weſtern empire, in ſpite of the writings of many learned fathers, 
and the dercees of many councils againſt them. The Pelagian and Celeſtian hereſy (fays Photius) not only 
flouriſhed in great vigour in the Weſt, but was alſo propagated into the Eat“ WY 
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Miah » for it is rugged, ruinous, and ſubverted.” 


| Pelatiah. ; 
He was one of the principal Levites that returned 


Iſhi, of the tribe of Simeon. 


PELAIAH, a Levite (Nehem. viii. 7. x. 10.) 


from captivity, and was one ot thoſe that ſigned the 


covenant that Nehemiah renewed with the Lord. 


PELALIAH, ſon of Amazi and father of ]-roham, 
of the family of Paſhur ſon of Machiah, of all whom 
mention has been made : he was of the race of the 
prieſts (Nehem. xi. 12.) 

PELASGI. See PeLAsG1oOT1s. 11051 

PELASGIA (Pliny) ; the ancient name of - Le/- 
Lot ; ſo called from the Pelaſgi, its firſt inhabitants 
(Diodorus Siculus.) Alſo the ancient name of Pelo- 
2 from Pela Fed a native of the country (Nico- 

us Damaſcenus, Ephorus). 


_ © PELASGICUM (Pauſanias, Pliny) ; the north 


wall of Athens; ſo called from the builders, the Pe- 
laſgi. There was an execration pronounced on any 
that ſhovid build houſes under this wall; becauſe the 
Pelaſgi, while dwelling there, entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt the Athenians (Thucydides). 
PELASGIOTIS, a third part of Theſſaly, (Stra- 
bo); ſo called from a very ancient people, the Pelaſ- 
gi, called Pelaſeioie (Ptolemy ; who formerly, to- 
gether with the ZEolians, occupied Theſſaly, and 
thence that part was called Pelaſgicum Argos ; beſides 
many other parts of Greece. The poets extend 
the appellation to Gre«-ks in general. Pe aſgur, the 
epithet. Some of the inhabitants of Crete were called 
Pelaſsi (Homer); who thus alſo calls the neighbour- 
ing people to the Cilicians in Troas. The Pelaſgi 
were the deſcendants of Peleg, and inhabited Greece 


before the Ionians, the poſterity of Javan, poſſeſſed it, 


hence the Lacedemonians and Jews were related 
(1 Maccab. xii. 21.) The Pelaſgiotis was ſituated 
between Pierla and Macedonia to the north and weſt, 


Theſſaliotis to the ſouth, and Magneſia to the eaſt, 


(Strabo, Pliny.) | 
PELATA, were free born citizens, among the A- 


-thenians, who by poverty were reduced to the neceſ- 


ſity of ſerving for wa es. During their ſervitude wcy 
had no vote in the management of public atiairs, as 
having no eſtate to qualify them; but this reſtriction 
was removed whenever they had releaſed themſelves 
from their ſervile ſituation, which they were allowed 
to do when able to ſupport themſelves. While they 
continued ſervants, they had alſo a right to change 
their maſters. We find them ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Thee. 

PELATIAH, ſon of Hananiah, and father of 
He ſubdued the Ama- 
lekites upon the mountain cf Seir (1 Chron. iv. 42.) 
The time of this action is unknown. 

PEIATIAn, ſon of Benaiah, a prince of the people, 
who lived in the time of Zedekiah king of Judah, and 
oppoſed the wholeſome advice given by Jeremiah, to 
ſubmit to king Nebuchaduezzar. Ezekiel (xi. 1, 2, 3, 
4.) being a captive in Meſopotamia, had a viſion, in 
which he ſaw five and twenty men at the door of he 
temple of Jeruſalem, am::ng which were Jaazaniah 


| the ſon of Azur, and Pelatiah the ſon: of Benaiah, 


who were the moſt remarkable. Then the Lord ſaid 
to him, “Son of man, theſe are the men that have 
thoughts of iniquity, and who are forming pernicious 
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at firſt ſight, that it has ſuffered many revolutions ; 


PEL 
deſigns againſt this city, ſaying ; Have not the honſes 
been built a long time? Jeruſalem is the pot, and we 
are the fl-ſh. Thus ſaith che Lord, Ye have made 
eat havock in this city, and have filled its ſtreets 
with dead bodies. Theſe men are the fleſh, and the 
city is the pot. But as for you, I will make you 
come forth from the middle of this city, and I will 
make you.periſh by the hand of your enemies.“ As 
he was prophecying in this manner, Pelatiah the ſon of 
Benaiah died. 

PELE (Stephanus). There were two towns of this 
name in Theſſaly; the one ſubject to Eurypylus, the 
other to Achilles; both extinct. Peleas the gentilitious 
name (id.) 

PELEG, ſon of Eber, was born 1a the year of the 
world 1757. The ſcripture ſays his father gave him 
the name of Peleg, ſignifying diviſion, becauſe in his 
time the earth began to be divided (Gen. xi. 16. x. 
25.) ; whether it was that Noah had be zun to diſtri- 
bute the earth among his deſcendants, ſome years be- 
fore the building of Babel; or that Peleg came into the 
werld the ſame year that Babel was begun, and at the 
diviſion of languages; or that Eber by a ſpirit of pro- 
phecy gave his ſon the name of Peleg ſome years before 
the tower of Babel was begun, is not abſolutely certain. 
That which here perplexes the interpreters is, firſt, that 
Peleg came into the world not above 100 years after the 
deluge. But it ſhould ſeem, that the number of men 
was not then ſufficient for ſuch an undertaking as that 
of Babel. Secondly, Joktan the brother of Peleg 
had already thirteen ſons at the time of this diſperſion, 
which happened after the confuſion of Babel Gen. x. 
26, 27, 28, &c.) Peleg being born in the thirty-fourth 
year of Eber (Gen. xi. 16.), it is impoſſible his bro- 
ther Joktan ſhould have ſuch a number of children at 
the birth of Peleg. It ſeems therefore that he was 
not born at the time of the diſperſion. To this may 
be anſwered, that Moſes has there enumerated the 
names of the thirteen ſons of Joktan (in Gen. x. 26.) 
by way of anticipation, though they were not born 
till a good while after the contuſion of Babel; but as 
they poſſeſſed a very large country, it was convenient 
to take notice of them, and to name them among the 


.other deſcendants of Noah, who divided the provinces 


of the eaſt among themſelves. However this may 
have been, at the age of thirty years Peleg begat Jeu; 
and he died at the age of 239. 

PELETHITES. The Pelethites and Cherethites 
were famous under the reign of King David. They 
were the moſt valiant men in the army of that prince, 
and had the guard of his perſon. See Ezekiel xxv. 16. 
Zephaniah ii. 5. 1 Samuel xxx. 14, 2 Samuel xv. 18, 
xx. 7. Patrick's Comm. Pool's Aanot. and Delany's Hit. 
of the Life of David. 

PELETHRONIL, a name or epithet given to the 
Lapithæ, either becauſe they inhabited the town of 
Pelethronium at the foct of mount Pelion in Theſ- 
ſaly, or becauſe one of their number bore the name of 
Pelethronius. It is to them, we are told, that man- 
kind are indebted for the invention of the bit with 
which they tamed their horſes with ſo much dex- 
terity. 8 

PELETHRONIUM. (Nicander and Scholiaſt); 
a town of Theſſaly, ſituated in a flowery part of mount 
Pelios; and hence the appellation rena, ſigniſy ing 

N22 « flowers,” 


Pele 


Pelethro- 
— ” road 
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« flowers.” Lacan ſays the Centaurs were natives of 


\ v— that place; to whom Virgil aſſigns mount Othrys. 


Moſt authors, however, aſcribe the breaking of horſes 
to the Centaurs. Some make the Lapithe and Cen- 
taurs the ſame; others a different people; allowed 
however to be both of Theſſaly. Their ſtory is great- 
ly involved in fable. See Laritavs. 

PELEUS, in fabulons hiſtory, a king of Theſſaly, 
ſon of Kacus and Endeis, the daughter of Chi- 
ron, He married Thetis one of the Nereids, and 
was the only mortal man who ever married an 
immortal. He was concerned in the murder of his 
brother Phocus, and was therefore obliged to leave his 
tather's dominions. He fled to the court of Eurytus 
the ſon of Actor, who reigned at Phthia, or according 
to the cpinion of Ovid, the truth of which is queſtion- 
ed, to Ceyx king of Trachinia, He was purified of 
his murder by Eurytus, with the uſual ceremomies, 
and the king gave him his daughter Antigone in mat- 
riage. Aſter this, as Peleus and Eurytus went to 
the chace of the Calydonian boar, the father-in-law 
was accidentally killed by an arrow which his ſon-in- 
law had aimed at the beaſt. This unfortunate acci- 
dent obliged him to baniſh himſelf from the court of 
Phthia, and he went to Iolchos, where he was alſo 
purified of the murder of Eurytus by Acaſtus the 
king of the country. His reſidence at Iolchos was 
ſhort : Aſtydamia the wife of Acaſtus fell in love with 
him; but when ſhe found him inſenſible to her paſ- 
ſionate declarations, ſhe accuſed him of attempts upon 
her virtue. The king her hnſband partly believed the 
accuſations of his wife; but not willing to violate the 
laws of hoſpitality, by putting him inſtantly to death, 
he ordered his officers to conduct him to mount Pe- 
lion, on pretence of hunting, and there to tie him 
to a tree and to leave him a prey to the wild beaſts 
of the place. The orders of Acaſtus were faithful- 
ly obeyed; but Jupiter knowing the innocence of 
his grandſon Peleus, ordered Vulcan to ſet him at 
liberty. As ſoon as he had been delivered from dan- 
ger, Pelcus aſſembled his friends in order to puniſh the 
il treatment which he had received from Acaſtus. 
He took Iolchos by force, drove the king from his 
poſſeſſions, and put to death the wicked Aſtydamia. 
Ov the death of Antigone, Peleus made love to The- 


ti of whoſe ſuperior charms Jupiter himſelf had 


been enamoured. His pretenſions were rejected; for 
as he was but a mortal, the goddeſs fled from him 
with the utmoſt abhorrence, and the more effectually 


to evade his inquiries, ſhe generally aſſumed the ſhape 


of a bird, or a tree, or of a tygreſs. Peleus's paſ- 
ſion was far ned by refulal ; he offered a ſacrifice to the 
god: ; and Proteus informed him, that to obtain Thetis 
he muſt ſurp riſe her while ſhe was afleep in her grot- 
to, near the ſhores of Theſſaly. This advice was im- 
mediately attended to; and Thetis, unable to eſcape 
ſrom the grafp of Peleus, at laſt confented to marry 
him. Their nupt'als were cel-brated with the greateſt 


ſolemnity, all the gods attending and making them 


cach the molt valuable preſents. The goddeſs of Diſ- 
cord was the only one of the deities who was abſent ; 
and ſhe pu. iſhed this ſeeming negle& by throwing an 
apple into the midſt of the aſſembly ot the gods, with 
Ne inſcription of Detur pulchriori. The celebrated 
Achilles was the fi uit of this marriage, whoſe educa- 


PEL 
tion was early entruſted to the Centaur Chiron, and 


afterwards to Phenix, the ſon of Amyntor, Achil- 
les, it is well known, went to the Trojan war, at 


the head of his father's troops ; and Pelens teen in 


having a ſon who was ſuperior to all the Greeks in 
valour and intrepidity. His death, however, was 
the ſource of great grief to Peleus ; but Thetis, to 
comfort her huſband, promiſed him immortality, and 
crdered him to retire into the grottoes of the iſland of 
Leuce, where he ſhould ſee and converſe with the 
manes of his ſon. Peleus had a daughter called Poly- 
dora, by Antigone. 

PELEW ISLANDS, a cluſter of ſmall iſlands ſitu- 
ated between the latitudes of 5 and 7 north, and 
the longitudes 134% and 1369 eaſt, Various conjec- 


tures have been formed reſpecting the time of their firſt 


diſcovery by Europeans. Mr Keate, the editor of the 
only voyage in which we have any account of their 
climate, ſoil, and produce, together with the manners 
of their inhabitants, thinks they were firſt noticed by 
the Spaniards from the Philippines, and by them na- 
med Pale; from the number of trees growing in them 
reſembling the maſts of ſhips. This conjecture has 
been vehemently oppoſed by a critic, who affirms that 
the whole of M Keate's introduction is erroneous, 
and that the iflands in queſtion were firſt diſcovered 
by a French Jeſuit named Pere Papin. The Jeſuit, he 
imagines, was directed to them by one of the inhabi- 
tants, who had found his way to the Moluccas, where 
he was baptized. They are ſaid to have been again 
noticed by P. Centova in 1724, who ſaw at Agdane, 
the capital of the Merian iſlauds, ſome cf the inhabi- 
tants; and from their account gives a deſcription not 
very favourable of theſe harmlef; 

deſcription is to be found in the 15th volume, and the 
relation of the diſcovery by P. Pepin in the 11th vo- 


lame, of Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuſes, publiſhed at Paris 
(1 - 


$3 iſlanders. Centova's 


Pelew 


lands, 
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The lateſt and moſt authentic account of them, 


however, is given from the Journals of Captain Wil- 
ſon of the Antelope, a packet belonging to the Eaſt 
India company, which was wrec ed upon one of them 
in Auguſt 1783. This ſhip was fitted out in England 
by the court of directors in the ſummer 1782, as was 
then generally underſtood, for a ſecret expedition. 
Whatever may have been her deſtination, as ſhe was 
proceeding from Macao in ſqually weather, the man 
who, on the night of the 1oth of Auguſt, had the 
look out, ſuddenly called out Breakers ! But the found 
of the word had ſcarce reached the ears of the officer 
on deck, before the ſhip ſtruck and (tuck faſt; and 
in lefs than an hour bulged and filled with water. 
Having fecured the gunpowder, fmall arms, bread 
and ſuch other proviſions as were liable to be ſpoiled 
by water, Captain Wilſon, after many difficulties, ef- 
fected a landing. The crew of the Antelope conſiſted 
of 33 Europeans beſide the captain, and 16 Chineſe ; 
and the only poſſible means by which they could be 
delivered from an ifland, which at firſt appeared to 
them uninhabited, was by building a ſhip capable of 
tranſporting them to the neareſt European ſettlement 
in that quarter of the globe. Whilſt they were medi- 


-tating upon this undertaking, the natives appeared on 


the ſecond day after their arrival; and their inter- 
courſe with them was facilitated by means which ap- 


pear 
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Pelew pear 23 fingular as they were providential. Captain 
Iflands. ilſon had a ſervant recommended to him at Macao, 
w—— whoſpoke both the Malay and Engliſh languages per- 


fectly well; and they had not been long at Pelew be- 


fore they had the good fortune to meet with a Malay, 


who had been thrown by a tempeſt upon this very ſpot 
about a year before, and had made himſelf acquainted 
with the language of the country; ſo that by this ex- 
traordinary event each party had an interpreter who 
could readily explain their wants and defires, and by 
that means prevent a number of miſconceptions which 
might have ariſen from making uſe of ſigns and geſ- 
tures only. 

The natives are all of a deep copper colour, going 
perfectly naked. They are of a middling ſtature, very 
ſtraight, muſcular, and well formed; but their legs, 
from a little above their ancles to the middle of their 
thighs, are tatooed fo very thick, as to appear dyed of 
a far deeper colour than the reſt of their ſkin. Their 
hair is of a fine black, long, and rolled up behind, in a 
ſimple manner, cloſe to the back of their heads, which 
appeared both neat and becoming ; but few of them 
had beards, it being the general cuſtom to pluck them 
out by the roots. 

They began by ſtroking the bodies and arms of the 
Engliſh, or rather their waiſtcoats and coat ſleeves, as 
if they doubted whether the garment and the man 
were not of the ſame ſubſtance ; and as the Milay ex- 
plained the circumſtances to them, our people were 
greatly ſurpriſed at the quickneſs with which they 
eemed to comprehend every information he gave them. 
The next thing they noticed was our people's white 
hands, and the blue veins of their wriſts ; the former 
of which they ſeemed to conſider as artificial, and the 
other as the Engliſh manner of tatooing. After bein 
ſatisfied in this particular, they expreſſed a further wil 
to ſee their bodies; and, among other things, were 
greatly furpriſed at finding hair on their breaſts, it he- 
ing conſidered by them as a great mark of indelicacy, 
as it is their cuſtom to eradicate it from every part of 
the body in both ſexes. 

They afterwards walked about, teſtifying great cu- 
riolity at every thing they ſaw, but at the ſame time 
expreſſing a fear that they might be thought teo in- 
truding. As our people were conducting them to the 
tents, one of the natives picked up a bullet, which 
had been caſually dropped on the ground, and imme- 
diately expreſſed his ſurprize, that a ſubltance ſo ſmall 
to the eye ſhould be fo very ponderous to the touch; 
and on their entering the tent, a large Newfoundland 
dog, and a ſpaniel which had been tied up there to 
prevent their being loſt, ſet up a molt violent barking, 
and the natives a noiſe but little leſs loud, which at 
firſt it was not eaſy to account for. They ran in and 
out of the tent, and ſeemed to wiſh that they might 
be made to bark again. This the Malay ſoon explain- 
ed to be the effect of their joy and ſurpriſe, as theſe 
were the firſt large animals they had ever ſeen, there 
being no quadrupeds of any ſpecies on theſe iſlands, 
except a very few grey rats in the woods. 

After ſome time it was agreed on by Captain Wil- 
fon and his people, that ſome of the crew ſhould be 
ſent to the king of the place in order to ſolicit his 
friendſhip, and intreat his permiſſion to build a veſſel 
that might carry them back to their own country. 
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This buſineſs was allotted to the captain's brother; 
and during his abſence, Raa Kook, the king's brother, 
and 1 the natives, remained with our people. 
This amiable chief ſeemed to place an entire confi- 


dence in thoſe he was among; he endeavoured to ac- 


commodate himſelf to their manners; would fit at 
table as they did, inſtead of ſquatting on his hams; and 
inquired particularly into the principles and cauſes of 
every thing he obſerved about him, lending his perſo- 
nal aſſiſtance in all that was going forward, and even 
gia the cook to let him aid him in blowing the 

e. 

In order to conciliate their affections, Captain Wil- 
ſon had preſented Arra Kooker, another of the king's 
brothers, with a pair of trowſers; but having con- 
ceived a great pallion for a white ſhirt, one was im- 
mediately given to him ; which he had no ſooner put 
on, than he began to dance and jump about with 10 
much joy, that every body was diverted by his ſingu- 
lar geſtures, and the contraſt which the linen formed 
with his ſkin. This prince was about 40, of a ſhort 
ſtature, but ſo plump and fat that he was nearly as 
broad as he was long. He poſſeſſed an abundant ſhare 
of good humour, and a wonderful turn for mimickry ; 
and had beſides a countenance ſo lively and expreſlive, 
that though our people at this time were ſtrangers to 
almoſt all he ſaid, yet his face and geſtures made 
them accurately comprehend whatever he was de- 
ſcribing. 

After three or four days, Abba Thulle the king 
arrived with a great retinue. He was received with 
every mark of reſpect by the ſhip's company, who were 
exerciſed before him, and fired three volleys in diffe- 
rent poſitions. The ſurprize of the natives, their 
hooting, hallooing, jumping, and chattering, produced 
a noiſe almoſt equal to the diſcharge of the muſkets ; 
ard when one of the men {hot a bird, which was done 
to diſplay the effect of their arms, the ſurprize it oc- 
caſioned was wonderfnl. Some of the natives ran for 
it, and carried it to the king, who examined it with 
great attention, but was unable to comprehend how it 
could be wounded, not having feen any thing paſs out 
of the gun. 

Raa Kook expreſſed great impatience to ſhow the 
king whatever had impreſſed his own mind; and ta- 
king his brother by the hand, led him to a grindſtone 
which was fixed behind one of the tents. He imme- 
diately put it in motion, as he had frequently done be. 
fore; at the rapidity of which the king was greatly 
aſtoniſhed, particularly when he was intormed that it 
would tharpen iron. Captain Wilſon ordered a hatch- 
et to be brought and ground, that they might more 
readily percieve its operation, when Raa Kook eager- 
ly ſeized the handle, and began turning it, appearing 


highly delighted to let his brother ſee how well he un- 


derſtood it. The whole appeared like ſomething ſu- 
pert. itursl ; but the circumſtances which moſt bewil. 
dered their ideas was, how the ſparks of fire could 
come, and how a ſtone ſo well wetted could become ſo 
ſoon dry. 

The king then viſited the different tents, and in- 
quired about every thing he ſaw; all was novelty, and 
of courſe intereſted his attention. When he got to 
the tent where the Chineſe men were, who had been 
brought with them trom Macao, Raa Kook, whoſe re- 

tentive 
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Pelew tentive mind never loſt a ſingle trace of any thing he 
Hands. had been informed of, acquainting the king that theſe 
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of no avail,” In juſtification of their conduQ; they al- Pelew 
leged the neceſſity of doing it for their own ſecurity, 


were a people quite different from the Englith, and 
that he had learnt there were many other nations be. 
ſides theſe interſpread through the world, ſome of 
which fought with guns and others with boarding- 
ſpikes, an inſtrument which he held very cheap in 
compariſon with the tormer. 

When the king heard his brother diſeourſing about 
a varicty of nations, who all ſpoke differently, and had 
before him the example of the Chineſe, whoſe language 
was not the ſame with the Engliſh, he appeared in 
ſtantly thoughtful and ſerious, as if ſtruck by concep- 
tions which had never before croſſed his mind. He re- 
mained a while penſive and bewildered; and this cir- 
cumſtance impreſſed on every one at the time an idea 
that there was every reaſon to imagine that there bad 
never been a communication between thoſe people and 
any other nation: and indeed it is evident, that if Pere 
Papin did really viſit them in 1910, they had before 
1783 loſt the remembrance of every trace of European 
manners, This indeed is not ſurpriſing, as they had 
no other record than knots fimilar to the quipes of 
Peru at the landing of the Spaniards. 

Raa Kook would now ſhow his brother the kitchen, 
which was in the hollow ot a rock, a little above the 
cove. It was at the time when the cook was preparing 
dinner; and though the implements were exceedingly 
ſcanty, an iron pot, a tea kettle, a tin ſauce-pan, with 
a poker, a pair of tongs, and a frying-pan, were here of 
ſufficient conſequence to excite admiration ; nor were 
the bellows now forgotten by Raa Kook, who taking 
them up, as he explained their uſe to the king, ſeem- 
ed ambitious to let his brother ſee what an adept he 
was at blowing. The little bald cook, who was al- 
ways cloſe ſhaven, and never wore any thing on his 
head, was likewiſe printed out to the king as an ob- 
ject of merriment and curi«ſity. 

Sometime after this the king requeſted five of Cap- 
tain Wilſon's men to attend him in a war he was go- 
ing to make againſt the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
iſland called Orsolong, who, as he ſaid, had done him 
an injury. But before this requeſt was made known, 
he bad long ſtruggled with a delicacy of ſentiment 
which no one would have expected to find in regions 
ſo disjoined from the reſt of mankind. This was no 
other than that it might prove a temporary inconve- 
nience to the unfortunate ſtrangers who had ſought 
his protection, and might be conſidered by them as an 
ungen-rous proceeding. It was, however, no ſooner 
made known, than Captain Wilſon inſtantly complied : 
and every face, which had befcre been clouded with 


doubt and apprehenſion, became immediately bright- 
ened and gay. 


In this enterpriſe little more was done than braving 


their enemies, ſtripping ſome cocoa-nut trees of their 
ſruit, and carrying off a number of yams and other 
proviſions ; but in another, which was undertaken a- 
gainſt the iſland cf Artingall, they were more ſucceſs- 
ful, and ſhowed ſigns cf the ſame ſanguinary diſpoſi- 
tion wi.ich ſome demon has infuſed into the whole hu- 
man race. Nine priſoners of war who had been taken 
upon this ccaſion were cruelly put to death; and not- 
with andi the Engliſh ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt 
this , roce : dir g, all the arguments they could uſe were 


ee, that they had formerly only detained them 
as menial ſervants, but that they always found means 
to get back to their own country, and return with ſuch 
a force as frequently made great depredations. 

Having given this general account of the character 
and conduct of theſe hitherto unknown people we 
now proceed to lay before our readers whai we have 
learned of their governmeut, cuſtoms, manners, and 
arts, together with a deſcription of the face of their 
country. In this the editor of Captain Wilſon's voy- 
age muſt be our guide; and if our narrative do not ſa- 
tisfy the man of ſcience, it is to be obſerved, that the 
Antelope was not a ſhip ſent out purpoſely to explore 
undiſcovered regions, nor were there people on board 
properly qualified to eſtimate the manners of a new 
race of men; they had amongſt them no philoſophers, 
botaniſts, or draughtſmen, experienced in ſuch ſcienti- 
fic purſuits as might enable them to examine with 
judgment every object which prelented itſelf, Diſtreſs 
threw them upon theſe iſlands; and while they were 
there, all their thoughts were occupie.i on the means 
of liberating themſelves from a ſituation of all others 
the moſt afflicting to the mind, that « being cut off 
for ever from the ſociety of the reſt of the world. 

It, however, clearly appears, form their uniform te- 
ſtimony, that at Pelew the king was conſidered as the 
firſt perſon in the government. | 

« He was looked up to as the father of his people; 
and though divelted of all external decorations of royal- 
ty, bad every mark of diſtinction pa d to his perſon. 
His rupac la or chiefs approached him with the greateſt 
reſpect; and his common ſubjects, whenever they paſ- 
ſed near him, or had occaſion to addreſs him, put their 
hands behind them, and crouched towards the ground. 
Upon all occurrences of moment, he convened the ru- 
packs and officers of ſtate ; their councils were always 
held in the open air, where the king firſt ſtated the 
buſineſs upon which he had aſſembled them, aud ſub- 
mitted it to their conſideration. Each rupack deliver- 
ed his opinion, but without riſing from his ſeat; and 
when the matter before them was ſettled, the king 
ſtanding up put an end to the council, 

« When any meſſage was brought him, whether in 
council or elſewhere, if it came by one of the common 
people, it was delivered at ſome diſtance in a low voice 
to one of the inferior rupacks, who, bending in an 
humble manner at the king's ſide, delivered it in the 
ſame manner with his face turned aſide. His com- 
mands appeared to be abſolute, though he ated in no 
important buſineſs without the advice of his chiefs : 
and every day in the afternoon, whether he was at Pe- 
lew or with the Engliſh, he went to fit in public for 
the purpoſe of hearing any requeſt-, or of adjuſting any 
difference or diſpute which might have ariſen among 
his ſubjects.“ | 

But theſe, according to our editor, ſeldom happen- 
ed; for as their real wants were but few, and they ſaw 
nothing to create artificial ones, every one was chiefly 
occudied with his own humble purſuits ; and as far as 
the ſhip's crew, who remained among them about three 
months, could decide. they appeared to conduct them- 
ſelves towards each other with the greateſt civility and 
benevolence ; never wrangling or entering into quarrels 


ſome 
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Pelew ſome contentions, as is cuſtomary among thoſe who the bone (a) they wore: they generally attended the — 
lands. call themſelves a poliſhed and enlightened people. king, and were always ready at his command to ac. 
—— Even when children ſhowed a diſpoſition of this kind, company him on any expedition with a number of ca- 


they ſtrongly marked their diſpleaſure, by ſtifling with 
rebuke their little animoſities, | 

The character of the king is thus drawn by the edi- 
tor: „The excellent man who reigned over theſe ſons 
of nature, ſhowed himſelf in every part of his conduct 
firm, noble, generous, and benevolent ; there was a 
dignity in all his deportment, a gentleneſs in all his 
manners, and a warmth and ſenſibility abour his heart, 
that won the love of all who approached him. Nature 
had beſtowed on him a contemplative mind, which he 
Lad improved by thoſe reflections that good ſenſe dic- 
tated and obſervation confirmed. "The happineſs of his 
people ſeemed to be always in his thoughts. In order 
more effectually to ſtimulate them to uſeful labour, he 
had himſelf learnt all the few arts they poſſeſſed, and 
was looked on in ſome of them to be the beſt workman 
in his dominions. Placed as he was by Providence in 
its obſcurer ſcenes, he lived beloved by his chiefs, and 
revered by his people ; over whom, whilit he preſerved 
a dignity which diſtinguiſhed his ſuperior ſtation, he 
_ reigned more as the father than the ſovereign. The 
eyes of his ſubjects beheld their naked prince with as 
much awe and reſpe& as thoſe are viewed with who 
govern poliſhed nations, and are decorated with all the 
dazzling parade and ornaments of royalty; nor was 
the purple robe or the ſplendid diadem neceffary to 

int out a character which the maſterly hand of na- 
ture had rendered ſo perſect.“ 

Next in power to the king was his brother Raa 
Kook, who was official general of all his forces. It 
was his duty to ſummon the rupacks to attend the 
king for whatever purpoſe they were wanted. He was 
alſo his preſumptive heir; the ſucceſſion of Pelew not 
going to the king's children till it had paſſed through 

is brothers; ſo that after the demiſe of Abba Thulle, 
the ſovereignty would have deſcended to Raa Kook; 
on his demiſe to Arra Kooker; and on the death of 
this laſt it would have reverted to Qui Bill, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, when Lee Boo, his ſecond ſon, of whom 
we have much to ſay, would have become the heredi- 
tary general. 

The office of firſt miniſter is deſcribed as follows: 
% The king was always attended by a particular chief 
or rupack, who did not appear to poſſeſs any heredi- 
tary office, but only a delegated authority. He was 
always near the king's perſon, and the chief who was 
always firſt conſulted; but whether his office was 
religious or civil, or both, our people could not learn 
with any certainty. He was not conſidered as a war- 
rior, or ever bore arms, and had only one wife, where- 
as the other rupacks had two. 'The Englith were never 
invited to his houſe, or introduced into it, although 
res conducted to thoſe of almoſt every other 
chief. 

Of the rupacks it is obſerved, © That they could 
only be regarded as chiefs or nobles; they were not 
all of the ſame degree, as was plain by a difference in 


noes properly manned, and armed with darts and ſpears, 
who were to remain with him till they had his per- 
miſſion to return home with their dependents. | In this 
part of their government we may trace an outline of 
the ſeudal ſyſtem ; but from the few opportunities our 
people had of inveſtigating points of internal govern- 
ment, it appeared that the titles of rypacks were perſo- 
nal badges of rank and diſtinction; nor did they appre- 
hend they were hereditary honours, unleſs in the reign- 
ing family, who muſt of neceſſity be of this claſs.” 

As to property, it was underſtood, ** "That the peo- 
ple poſſeſſed only ſuch as aroſe from their work and la- 
bour, but no abſolute one in the ſoil, of which the king 
appeared to be general proprietor. A man's houſe, 
furniture, or canoe, was conſidered as his private pro- 
perty, as was alſo the land allotted him, as long as he 
occupied and cultivated it ; but whenever he removed 
with his family to another place, the ground he held 
reverted to the king, who gave it to whom he pleaſed, 
or to thoſe who ſolicited to cultivate it.” 

All that part of the iſland which they had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing is ſaid to have been well cultivated. 
It was covered with trees of various kinds and ſizes, 
many of which muſt have been very large, as they 
made canoes of their trunks, ſome of which were ca- 
pable of carrying 28 or 30 men. Among the timber 
trees was noticed the ebony, and a tree which when 
pierced or wounded yielded a thick white liquor of the 
conliſtence of cream. © They had alſo a ſpecies of 
the manchineel tree, in cutting down of which our 
people frequently got bliſtered and ſwelled ; the inha- 
bitants pointed out the cauſe, ſaying it was owing to 
their being ſprinkled by the ſap. This they reckon- 
ed among the unlucky trees, and adviſed our people 
againſt the uſe of it.“ 

But the moſt fingular tree noticed at Pelew, was one 
in its ſize and manner of branching not unlike our 
cherry-tree, but in its leaves reſembling the myrtle. 
Its peculiarity was, that it had no bark, but only an 
outward coat of about the thickneſs of a card, which 
was darker than the inſide, though equally cloſe in 
texture. Its colour was nearly that of mahogany, aud 
the wood was ſo extremely hard, that few of the tools 
which the Engliſh had could work it. They alſo found 
cabbage-trees, the wild bread fruit, and another tree 
whoſe fruit ſomething r:ſembled an almond. But 


yams and cocoa nuts, being their principal articles of 


ſuſtenance, claimed their chief attention. 

The iſland Coorooraa, of which Pelew is the capital, 
likewiſe produced plantains, bananas, Seville oranges 
and lemons, but neither of them in any conſiderable 
quantity. None of the iflands which the Engliſh vi- 
ſited had any kind of grain. As to birds, they had 
plenty of common cocks and hens, which, though not 
domeſticated, kept running about near their houſes 
and plantations ; and what appears extremely ſingular 
is, that the natives had never made any uſe of them, 

till 


2 


(a) This was a mark of rank worn upon the wriſt, with which Captain Wilſon was inveſted by the king; 
but what animal it came from our people could not learn. 
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thoſe of a certain dignity were permitted to eat of 
them, The Engliſh left them two geeſe, which were 
the only remains of their live ſtock. 0 

From the deſcription of the country it appears to 
be very mountainous ;; but ſome of the valleys are re- 
preſented as extenſive and beautiful, affording many 
delightful proſpects. The ſoil being very rich, pro- 
duces a great abundance of graſs, which, as there are 
no cattle to eat it, grows very high, and was ſcorched 
and brnt up by the ſun, Our people ſaw no river at 
Pelew ; their ſupplies of freſh water being obtained 
frum ſmall ſtreams and ponds, of which there are a 
great many. | OM 

From this account of the ſcanty produce of theſe 
iſlands, it is evident that no luxury reigned among 
their inhabitants, whoſe principal article of food ap- 
pears to be fiſh; they had no ſalt, nor did they make 
uſe of ſauce or any ſeafoning in any thing they eat. 
'Their drink was alſo as Gmple as their diet; it prin- 
cipally conſiſted of the milk of the cocoa nut; but up- 
on particular occaſions they uſed a kind of ſweet drink 
and ſherbet, which latter had the addition ef ſome juice 
of orange, | 

The iſlands appeared to be populous, though to 
what extent could not be aſcertained. Their houſes 
were raiſed about three feet from the ground, upon 
ſtones which appeared as if hewn from the quarry. 
The interior part of them was without any diviſion, 
the whole forming one great room, which role in a 
ridge like our barns, the outſide being thatched thick 
and cloſe with bamboos or palm leaves. All their 
implements, utenſils, weapon of war, and canoes, are 
much of the ſame kind with thoſe which were found 
in the South Sea iſlands, 

In their marriages they allow a plurality of wives, 
though in general not more than two, When a wo- 
man is pregnant, the utmolt attention is paid to her; 
but upon other occaſions no more reſpect is ſhown to 
one ſex than the other. One of our people endea- 
vouring to make himſelf agreeable to a lady belonging. 
to one of the rupacks, by what we {ſhould call a mark- 
ed afliduity, Arra Kooker, with the greatelt civility, 
gave him to underſtand that it was not right to do 
1 

They have places particulatly appropriated to ſe- 
pulture; their graves being made nearly the ſame as 
they are in our country churchyards. The corpſe is 
attended only by women, who at the place of inter- 
ment make a great lamentation. The men, however, 
all-mble round the body before it is carried to the 
grave, on which occaſion they preſerve a ſolemn ſilence; 
« their minds, from principles of fortitude or philoſo- 
phy, being armed to meet the eyents of mortality with 
manly ſubmiſſion, civeſted of the external teſtimony of 
human weakneſ-.” 

On the article of religion our editor obſerves, 
« That, among all the race of men whom navigation 
has brouzht to our knowledge, few appear to be wit! - 
out a ſenſe of ſomething like religion, however it may 
be mixed with idolatry or ſuperſtition. And yet our 


people, during their continuance with the natives of 


Pelew, never ſaw any particular ceremonies, or obſerved 
any thing that had the appearance of public worſhip. 
4 
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Mands, Pigeons they accounted a great dainty : but none but 
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But though there was not found on any of the iſlands 


they viſiced any place appropriated to religious rites, 


it would 18 be going too far to declare that che 
people of Pelew had abſolutely no idea of religion. 
Independent of external teſtimony, there may he uch 
a thing as the religion of the beart, by which the 
mind may in awful ſilence be turned to contemplate 
the God of Nature; and though unbleſſed by thoſe 
lights which have pointed to the Chriſtian world an 
drein path to happineſs and peace, yet they might, 
by the light of reaſon only, have diſcovered the effica- 
cy of virtue, and the temporal advantages ariſing irom 
moral rectitude. * 

1 Superſlition is a word of great latitude, and vagne- 


ly defined: though it hath in evlightened ages been 
called the offspring of ignorance, yet in no time hath 


it exiſted without having ſome connection with reli- 
gion. Now the pe ple of Pelew bad beyond all doubt 
ome portion of fit, as appeared by the wiſh expreſſed 
by the king when he ſaw the ſhip building, that the 
Engliſh would take out of it ſome particular wood, 
which he perceived they had made uſe of, and which 
he « bſerved was deemed an ill omen, or unpropitt us. 


„They had alſo an idea of an evil ſpirit, that often 


counteracted human affairs. A very particular inſtance 
of this was ſeen when Mr Barker, a moſt valuable 
member in the Engliſh ſociety, fell backwards from 
the fide of the veſſel, whilit he was on the ſtocks: 
Raa Kook, who happened to be preſent, ebſeryed that 


it was owing to the unlucky wood our people had ſuf- 


fered to remain in the veſſel, that the evil {pirit bad 
occaſioned this miſchief to Mr Barker.“ 

They likewiſe appeared to entertain a ſtrong idea 
of divinati' n, as was evident from the cerenionies they 
practiſed before they undertook any enterpriſe of ma- 
ment. A few occurrences which are mentioned in 
the courſe of the narrative, would alſo lead us to be- 
lieve that they could not be altogether unacquainted 
with the nature of religious worſhip ; for when they 
were preſent at the public prayers of the Engliſh, they 
expreſſed no ſurpriſe at what was doing, but ſeemed 
deſirous to join in them, and conſtantly preſerved the 
moſt profound ſilence. The general even refuſed to 
receive a meſſage from the king which arrived during 
divine ſervice, And upon another occaſion, when 
Captain Wilſon told Lee Boo, that good men would 
live again above, he replied, with great earneſtneſs, 
„All tame Pelew, bad men ſtay in earth; good men 
7 into ſky ; become very beautiful 3” holding his 

and up, and giving a fluttering motion to his fingers, 
Some later voyagers, however, have affirmed, that theſe 
people, notwithitanding their ſuperſtition, have no no- 


tion whatever of a Deity ; a circumſtance to which it is 


extremely difficult to give full credit. | 
The moſt wonderful circumſtance in the hiſtory of 
this people, except that lait mentioned, are the acute» 
neſs of their underitanding, their hoſpitality, and the 
implicit confidence which they placed in utter ſtran- 
gers. That their manners were pleaſing, and their ſo. 
ciety not diſagreeable, is evident from the conduct of 
Madan Blanchard, one of the ſeamen, who, when the 
veſſel was built and ready to take her departure with 
his Captain and companions, was left behind at his 
own particular requeſt, That they had the fulleſt 
confidence in Captain Wilſon and his crew, is put b 


yon 


eng, 
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ook when their gueſts were to leave them, Raa 


n Kook ſolicited his brother's permiſſion to accompa y 


the Engliſh, but ſrom prudential motives was refuſed. 
The ſovereign, however, reſolved to entruſt his ſecond 
fon Lee Boo to Captain Wilſon's care, that he might 
improve his mind, and learn ſuch things as at his return 
would benefit his country. 

The inſtructions which he gave the young man, and 
the fortitude which he ſhowed upon this occaſion, 
would have done honour to the moſt enlightened mind, 
Upon delivering him to Captain Wilſon, he uſed theſe 
expreſſions; © 2 with you to inform Lee Boo 
of all things which he ought to know, and make him 
an Engliſhman. The ſubje& of parting with my ſon 
I have frequently revolved ; I am well aware that the 
diſtant countries he muſt go through, differing much 
from his own, may expoſe him to dangers, as well as 
diſeaſes, that are unknown to us here, in conſequence 
of which he may die; I have prepared my thoughts to 
this: I know that death is to all men inevitable; and 
whether my ſan meets this event at Pelew or elſewhere 
is immaterial. I am ſatisfied, from what I have ob- 
ſerved of the humanity of your character, that if he is 
ſick you will be kind to him; and ſhould that happen, 
which your utmoſt care cannot prevent, let it not hin- 
der you, or your brother, or your ſon, or any of your 
countrymen, returning here; I ſhall receive you, or 
any of your people, in friendſhip, and rejoice to ſez 

ou again.” How noble? this is the language of a 
R. a father, and a philoſopher, who would have 
been delighted to ſee his ſon with European accom- 
pliſhments. But, alas l the ſubſequent hiſtory of this 
amiable youth muſt foree a tear from the eye of every 
reader whoſe heart is not callous to the genuine feel. 
ings of nature and humanity. As ſoon as they ar- 
rived at Macao, the houſe into which he firſt entered, 
and the different articles of furniture, fixed him in 
ſilent admiration z but what ſtruck his imagination molt 
was the upright walls and flat ceilings of the rooms, 
being utterly unable to comprehend how they could be 
ſo formed, When he was introduced to the ladies of 
the family, his deportment was ſo caſy and polite, that 
it could be exceeded by nothing but his abuudant good 
nature; and at his departure, is behaviour leſt on the 
mind of every one preſent the impreſſion, that, how- 
ever great the ſurpriſe might be which the ſcenes of a 
new world had awakened in him, it could hardly be 
exceeded by that which his own amiable manners and 
native poliſh would excite in others. 

They were now conducted to the houſe of an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, who introduced them into a large hall, 
which was lighted up, with a table in the middle, co- 
vered for ſupper, and a ſideboard handſomely decora- 
ted, Here a new ſcene burſt at once upon Lee Boo's 
mind; he was all eye, all admiration. The veſſels of 

lais particularly rivetted his attention; but when he 
e himſelf in a large pier glaſs at the upper end 
of the hall, he was in raptures with the deception. 
8 in truth, to him, a ſcene of magic, a fairy 
dale. 

Soon after the people of the veſſel came on ſhore, ſome 
of them went to purchaſe things they were in want of; 
in doing which they did not forget Lee Boo, who was 
4 ſavourite with them all. Among the trinkets they 
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brought him was a ſtring of large glaſs beads, the firft 
ſight of which almoſt threw them into an ecſtacy: he 
hugged them with a tranſport which could not have 
been exceeded by the intereſted poſſeſſor of a ſtring of 
oriental pearls. His imagination ſuggeſted to him 
that he held in his hand all the wealth the world 
could afford him, He ran with eagerneſs to Captain 
Wilſon to ſhow him his riches, and begged he would 
get him a Chineſe veſſel to carry them to the king 
his father, that he might ſce what the Engliſh had done 
for him; adding, that if the people taithfully exe- 
cuted their charge, he would at their return preſent 
them with one or two beads as a reward fot ihc ir ſer- 
vices. | 

Having no quadrnpeds at Pelew, the ſheep, goats, 
and other cattle, which he met with at Macao, were 
viewed with wonder; but ſoon after, ſeeing a man paſs 
the houſe on horſeback, he was ſo much aſto- iſhed, 
that he wanted every one to go and look at the ſtrange 
ſight. After the matter, however, was explained to 
him, he was eaſily perſuaded to get upon horſeback 
himſelt; and when he was informed what a noble, do- 
cile, and uſeful animal it was, he beſought the cap- 
tain to ſend one to his uncle Raa Kook, as he was ſure 
it would be cf great ſervice to him. 

Omitting a number of other particulars of this kind, 
which excited his curioſity and ſhowed the excellent 
diſpoſition of his heart, we ſhall follow him to Eng- 
land, the country from which he was never to return. 
Here he had not been long before he was ſent to an 
academy to be inſtructed in reading and writing, which 
he was extremely eager to attain, and molt aſſiduous in 
learning. His temper was mild and compaſſionate in 
the higheſt degree; but it was at all times governed 
by diſcretion and judgment. If he faw the young 
aſking relief, he would rebuke them with what little 
Engliſh he had, telling them it was a ſhame to beg 
when they were able to work; but the intreaties of old 
age he could never withſtand, ' faying, * Muſt give 
poor old man, old man no able to work.” 

He always addreſſed Mr Wilſon by the name of 
Captain, but never would call Mrs Wilſon by any 
other name than mother, looking on that as a mark of 
the greateſt reſpect; and ſuch was the gratitude of 
his heart for the kindnefs they ſhowed him, that if 
any of the family were ill, he always appeared unhap- 
py, would creep ſoftly up to the chamber, and fir ſi- 
lent by the bedfide for a long time together without 
moving, pecping gently from time to time between the 
curtains, to ſee if they ſlept or lay till. 

He was now proceeding with haſty ſtrides in gaining 
the Engliſh language, writing, and accounts, when 
he was overtaken by that fatal diſeaſe, the ſmall-pox, 
which the greateſt pains had been taken to guard him 
againſt; and notwithſtanding the utmoſt care and at- 
tention of his phyfician he fell a victim to this ſcourge 
of the human race. 

Upon this trying occafion, his ſpirit was above com- 
plaining, Lis throughts being all engroffed by the kind- 
neſs of his benefactors and friends. He told his at- 
tendant, that his father and mother would grieve very 
much, for they knew he was ſick. This he repeated 
ſeveral times, and begged him to 7 to Pelew, and 
tell Abba Thulle that Lee Boo take much drink to 
make ſmall-pox go away, _ he die; that the A 
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Chen, he reck- 
oned up the preſents which had been given him, de- 
ſiring that they might be properly diltcibuted among 
the chiefs, and requeſting that particular care might be 
taken ef two glaſs nedeſlals, which he begged might 
be preſented to his father. : 
We have given this ſhort hiſtory of Lee Boo, be- 
cauſe it exhibits in a ſtrong light the manners of the 
natives of the Pelew iſlands, to which we know no- 
thing ſimilar in the hiſtory of man from the ſayage, 
ſtate to that of civilization. They appear to have had 
no communication with any other people, and were 
yet neither treacherous, cruel, nor cowardly, They 
are a ſtriking inſtance of the weaknefs of all the philo- 
ſophic theories by which mankind are uſually traced 
ſrom their origin through the ſeveral ſtages of ſava- 
giſm, barbariſm, and civilization, down to the, period 
cf refinement, ending in effeminac p. 
Since the publication of Captaig, Willon's voyag. 
we have ſome further accounts of theſe lands, al 
confirming what we were firſt told cf the gentleneſs of 
the people. Two armed ſhips were, by order of the 
court of directors, fitted out at Bombay in 17905 for 
the purpoſe of ſurveying the iſlands of Pelew, and fur- 
niſhing the natives with domeſtic animals, and fuck 
other things as might add to the comforts of. life. 
Among tbe preſents to the king were ſwords, an 
other European implements of war ; of which it is at 
leaſt poſſible that he and his people might have been 
equally happy had they remained for ever in total igno- 
Trance. The foundation of a fort was likewiſe laid on 
one of the iſlands, and poſſeſſion of it taken in the name 
ef the Engliſh ; we truſt with no remote view of en- 
ſlaving the pes ple, or of driving them from their na- 
tive ccuntry. It has been likewiſe announced in a 
late publication, that Captain M'Clue, who commang- 
ed the armed ſhips, was ſo delighted with the manners 
of the king and bis ſubjects, that he has reſolved to 
paſs the remainder of his days on thoſe iſlands at the 
early age of 34 ; and we hope he will prove a father to 
the people. 2 PEN 
PELIAS (fab. hiſt.) twin- brother of Neleus, was 
ſen cf Neptune by Tyro, daughter of Salmeneus. His 
birth was concealed by his mother, who wiſhed her fa- 
ther to be ignorant of her incontinence, He was ex- 
poſed in the woods, but his life was preſerved by 
ſhepherds; and he received the name of Pelias, from 
a ſpot of the colour of lead in his face. Some time af. 
ter Tyro married Cretheus, ſon of /Eolus, king of Iol- 
chos, and became mother of three children, of whom 


ſon was the eldeſt, Pelias viſited his mother, and 


was received in her family; and after the death of 
Cretheus, he unjuſtly ſeized the kingdom, which be» 
longed not to him, but to the children of Tyro by tbe 
deceaſed king. To ſtrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation, 
Pelias conſulted the oracle; and when he was told to 
beware f one of the deſcendants of olus, who ſhould 
come to his ccurt with one foot thod and the other 
bare, he privately removed the ion of X{n, after he 
had penly declared that he was dead. Theſe precau- 
tions proved vain. Jaſon, the ſon of Æſon, who had 
been educated by Chiron, returned to Iclchos, when 
ecme to years of maturity; and having loſt one of his 
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ſhoes in croſſing the river Anaurus or the Exenus, Pe- Pelias, . 


lias immediately perceived that this was the perſon 
whom he had ſo much dreaded, His unpopularity 
preyented him from acting with violence to a-{tranger, 
whoſe uncommon dreſs. and .commanding aſpect had 
raiſed admiration. in; the people. But his aſtoniſhment 
was greatly excited, when he ſaw Jaſon arrive at his 
palace, with his friends and his relations, and boldly 
demand the kingdom which he had uſurped. Pelias, 
conſcious that his complaints were well founded, en- 
deavoured to divert his attention, and told him that he 
would, voluntarily 1 2 the crown to him, if he went 
to Colchis to avenge the death of Phryxus, the ſon of 
A whom Aeies had cruelly murdered. He 


y further declared, that the expedition would be attend- 


ed. with the greateſt glory, and that nothing but the 
infirmities of old age had prevented himſelf from 
vindicating the konour of his country, and the injuries 
of his family, by puniſhing the aſſaſſin. This ſo warm- 
iy recommended, was wich equal warmth accepted by 
the young hero, and bis intended expedition was made 
known all over Greece, While Jaſon was abſent iu the 
Argonautjc expedition, Pelias murdered fon and 
all his family ; but, according to the more received 
opinion of, Oyid, Aton was: ſtill living when the Ar- 
gonauts returned, and be was. reſtcred to the flower of 
yopth, by the, magic of Medea, This. change in the 
yi our and the conſtitution of ſon, aſtoniſhed all the 


d jhghitants of Iolcbos; audthe daughters ot Pelias,who 


have received, the patranymic, ot Peliades, expreſſed 
er deſire deer ber eber ene vaniſh by 
the ſame powerful magic. Medea, who wiſhed to 
avenge the injuries which her hutband Jaſon had re- 
ceived from Pelias, raiſed the deſires of the Peliades, 
by cutting an old ram to pieces, and boiling the fleſh 
in acauldron, and then turning it into a be 
4 After they had ſeen this ſucceſeful experiment, 
the Peliades cut their father's body to pieces, after they 
had drawn all the blood from his veins, on the aſſu- 
rance that Medea wculd repleniſh, them by ber won- 
derſul power. The limbs were immediately put into 
a cauldron of boiling water; but Medea ſuffered the 
fleſh to be totally conſumed, and reſuſed to give the 
promiſed aſſiſtance, and the bones ot Pelias did not 
even receive a burial. The Peliades were ſour in num- 
ber, Alceſte, Piſidice, Pelopea, and Hippothoe, to 
whom Hyginus adds Meduſa. Their mother's name 
was Anaxibia, the daughter of Bias or Philomache, 
the daughter of Amphion, After this parricide, the 
Peliades fled to the court of Admetus, where Acaſtus, 
the ſcn-in-law of Pelias, purſued them, and took their 
protector priſoner, The Peliades died, and were bu- 
ried in Arcadia. 
PELICAN, in ornithology. See PELicanus., 
ELICAN,, in chemiſtry, is a glaſs alembic con- 
ſiſting of one piece. It has a tubulated capital, from 
which two oppolite and crocked beaks Ki out and 
enter again at the belly of the cucmbit. This veſſel 
has been contrived for a continued diitillation and co- 


hobation, which chemiſts call circulation. The volatile 


parts of ſubſtances put into this veſſel riſe into the ca- 

pital, and are obliged to return through the crouked 

beaks into the cucubit; and this without interruption, 
or luting and unluting the veſſels, | 

Although the pelican ſeems to be a very — 

4 inſtru- 


elican. 
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chemiſts have not ſo much patience as the ancient che- 
milts had ſor making long experiments; or becauſe 
they find that two matteſſes, the muuth of one of 
which is inferted into the mouth of the other, produce 
the ſame effeR. | | 

PELICANUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of anſeres. The bill is ſtiaight, without 
teeth, and crooked at the point; the face is naked, 
and the feet are palmated. M. Latham enumera'es 
no leſs than go different ſpecies of this genus, beſides 
varieties. The moſt remarkable ſeem to be theſe that 
follow : n 

1. The carbo, or corvorant, ſometimes exceeds ſeven 
pounds in weight; the _— three feet four; the 
extent four feet two; the bill daſky, five inches long, 
deſtitute of noſtrils; the baſe of the lower mandible is 
covered with a naked yellow ſkin, that extends under 
the chin, and forms a ſort of pouch; a looſe ſkin of 
the ſame colour reaches from the upper mandible round 
the eyes and angles of the mouth; the head and neck 
ure of a ſooty blackneſs, but under the chin of the 
male the feathers are white; and the head in that ſex 
is adorned with a ſhort, looſe, pendant creſt ; in ſome 
the creſt and hind-part of the head are ſtreaked with 
white. The coverts of the wings, the ſcapulars, and 
the back, are of a deep green, edged with black, and 
gloſſed with blue; the quill-feathers and tail duſky; 
the leps are ſhort, ſtrong, and black ; the middle claw 
ſerrated on the inſide; the irides are of a light aſh- 
colour. | 

Theſe birds occupy the higheſt parts of the cliffs 
that impend over the ſea: they make their neſts of 
ſticks, ſea-tang, graſs, &c. and lay fix or ſeven white 
eggs of an oblong form. In winter they diſperſe a- 
long the ſhores, and vilit the freſh waters, where they 
make great havoc among the fiſh, They are remark- 
ably voracious, having a moſt ſudden digeſtion, pro- 
moted by the infinite quantity of ſmall worms that fill 
their inteſtines. The corvorant has the rankeft and 
moſt diſagreeable ſmell of any biid, even when alive. 
Its form is difagreeable ; its voice hoarſe and croaking, 
and its qualities baſe. "Theſe birds, however, have 
been trained to fiſh, like falcons to fowl. Whitelock 
tells us, that he had a caſt of them manned like hawks, 
and which would come to hand. He took much plea- 
ſure in them; and relates, that the beſt he had 
was one preſented him by Mr Wood, maſter of the 
corvorants to Charles I. It is well known that the 
Chineſe make great uſe of theſe birds, or a congene- 
rous ſort, in fiſhing ; and that not ſor amuſement, but 

rofit. 3 

4 2. The graculus, or ſhag, called in the north of 
England the crane, is much inferior in ſize to the cor- 
vorant : the length is 27 inches; the breadth three 
feet ſix ; the weight three pounds three quarters. The 
bill is four inches long, and more ſlender than that of 
the preceding : the head is adorned with a creſt two 
inches long, pointing backward ; the whole plumage 
of the upper part of this bird is of a fine and very ſhi- 
ning green ; the edge of the feathers a purpliſh black ; 
but the lower part of the back, the head, and neck, 
wholly green; the belly is duſky ; the tail of a duſky 
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hue, tinged with green; the legs are black, and lik? 
thoſe of the corvorant. 

Both theſe kinds agree in their manners, and bree! 
in the ſame places; and, what i; very ſtrange i: 
web-footed birds, will perch and build in trees: 
both ſwim with their head quite erect, and are very 
diff eult to be ſhot; for, like the grebes and divers, 
as ſoon as they ſee the flaſh of the gun, they pop 
under water, and never riſe but at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance. 

3. The baſſanus. gannet, or ſolan gooſe, weighs 
ſeven pounds; the length is three ſeet une inch; tlie 
breadth fix feet two il ches. The bill is fix inches 
long, ſtraight almoſt to the point, where it incline; 
down; and the ſides are irregularly jagged, that it 
may hold its prey with mor: ſecurity : about an inch 
from the baſe of the upper mandible is a ſharp proceſs 
pointing f.rward ; it has no noſtrils ; but in their place 
a long furrow, that reaches almoſt to the end of the 
bill: the whole is of a dirty white, tinged with aſu- 
cur. The tongue is very ſmall, and placed low in 


the mouth; a naked ſkin of a fine blue ſurrounds the 


eyes, Which are of a pale yellow, and are full of vi- 
vacity ; this bird is remarkab'e jor the quickneſs of 
its fight. Martin tel's gs, that /clar is derived from 
an Iriſh word expreſſive of that quality. 
From the corner of the mouth is a narrow ſlip of 
black bare ſkin, that extends to the hind-part of the 
head; beneath the chin is another, that, like the pouch 
of the pelican, is dilatable, and of fizz ſufficient to 
contain five or ſix entire herrings ; which in the breed- 
ing ſeaſon it carries at once to its mate or young. 

The young birds, during the firlt year, differ great- 
ly in colour from the old ones; being of a duſky hue, 
ſpeckled with numerous triangular white ſpots; and 
at that time reſemble in colours the f eckled diver, 
Each bird, if left undiſturbed, would only lay one egg 
in the year; but if that be taken away, they will lay 
another; if that is alſo taken then a third; but never 
more that ſeaſon. Their egg is white, and rather leſs 
than that of the common gooſe; the neſt is large, and 
formed of any thing the bird finds floating on the wa- 
ter, ſuch as graſs, ſea- plants, ſhavings, &c. Theſe 
birds frequent the Iſle of Ailſa, in the Frith of Clyde; 
the rocks adjacent to St Kilda; the Stalks of Souliſ- 
kerry, near the Orkneys; the Skelig Iſles, off the 
coaſts of Kerry, Ireland; and the Baſs Iſle, in the 
Frith of Edinburgh: the multitudes that inhabit theſe 
places are prodigious. Dr Harvey's elegant account 
of the latter, will ſerve to give ſome idea of the nun- 
bers of theſe, and of the other birds that annuvlly mi- 
grate to that little ſpot. | 

There is a ſmall iſland, called by the Scotch Ba 
Nun, not more than a mile in circumſerence; the 
ſurface is almoſt wholly covered during the months of 
May and June with neſts, eg zs, ard young birds; ſo 
that it is ſcarcely poſſible to walk without treading on 
them: and the flocks of birds in flight are ſo prodi- 
gious as to darken the air like clouds; and their noiſe 
is ſuch, that you cannot without difficulty hear yuur 
next neighbour's voice. If you look down upon the 
ſea from the top of the precipice, you will ſee it on 
every ſide covered with infinite numbers of birds of 

different kinds, 6 and hunting for their prey: 
6 1 
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cliffs, you may ſee in every cragg or fiſſure of the bro- 
ken rocks innumerable birds of vatious forts and ſizes, 
more than the ſtars of heaven when viewed in a ſerene 
niglit: if from atar you ſee the diſtant flocks, either 
lying to or from the iſland, yon would imagine them 
to be a vaſt (warm of bees 

Nor do the rocks of St Kilda ſeem to be leſs fre- 
quented by theſe birds; for Martin aſſures us, that 
the inhabitants of that ſmall iſland conſume annually 
no leſs than 22,600 young birds of this ſpecies, be- 
ſides an amazing quantity of their egge, theſe being 
their principal ſupport throughout the year: they 
pre erve both eggs and fowls in pyramidal Rone-build- 
ings, covering them with turf-aſhes to preſerve them 
from moiſture. This is a dear-bought food, earned 
at the hazard of their lives, either by climbing the 
molt difficult and narrow paths, where (to appear- 
ance) they can barely cling, and that too at an amazing 
height over the raging fea ; or elſe, being lowered down 
from above, they collect their annual proviſion, thus 
hanging in midway air; placing their whole depend- 
ence on the uncertam footing of one perſon, who 
holds the rope by which they are ſuſpended at the 
tap of the precipice. The young birds are a favou- 
r:te diſh with the North Britons in general; during 
the ſeaſon, they are conitantly brought from the Baſs 
Iſle to Edinburgh, ſold at 20. a piece, are roaſted, 
and ſerved up a little before dinner as a whet. 

Mr Macaulay, miſſionary from the general aſſembly 
to St Kilda, gives the following account of them in 
that iſland : + Theſe rocks are in ſummer totally co- 
vered with ſolan geefe and other fowls, and appear at 
a diſtance like ſo many mountains covered wrth ſnow. 
The neſts of the ſolan geeſe, not to mention thoſe of 
other fowls, are ſo cloſe, that when one walks between 
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them, the hatching ſowls on either fide can always take pelleanus · 
hold of one's cloths ; and they will often fit until they —v— 
are attacked, rather than expoſe their eggs to the dan- 


ger of teing deſtroyed by the fea-gulls; at the ſame 


time, an equal number fly about, and furnith food for 


their mates that are employed in hatching; and there 
are, beſides, large flocks of barten fowls of the diffe- 
rent tribes that frequent the rocks of St Kilda. 

„The ſolan geeſe equal almoſt the tame ones in 
ſize. The common amuſement of the herring-fiſhers 
thew the great ſtreagth of this fowl. The fiſhers fix 
a herring upon a board which has a ſmall weight un- 
der it, to link it a little below the ſurface of the fea: 


the ſolan gooſe, obſerving the fiſh, darts down upon it 


perpendicularly, and with fo much force, that he runs 
his bill irrecoverably threugh the board, and is taken 
up directly by the fiſhers. | 


The folan geeſe repair to St Kilda in the month 


of March, and continue there till after the beginning 
of November. Before the middle of that month they, 
and all the other ſea-fowls that are fond of this coaſt, 
retire much about the ſame time into ſome other ta- 
vonrite regions; fo that not a ſingle fowl belonging to 
their element is to be ſeen about St Kilda from the 
beginning of winter down to the middle of February. 
Before the young ſolan geeſe fly off, they are larger 
than their mothers, and the fat on their breaſts is ſome- 
times three inches deep, Into what quarter of the 


world theſe tribes of wild fowl repair, after winter ſets 


in, whether into the northern ocean, the native country 
and winter quarters of herrings in general, or into ſome 
other region near the ſun, or whether they be of the 
ſleeping kind, they who pry mto the myſteries of na- 
tural hiſtory, or have converſed much with writers of 
voyages, can beſt explain (a). I ſhall only pretend 
to ſay, that theſe different nations of the feathered 

kind 


(a) The continuance of theſe birds, is longer or ſhorter in the iflands according as the inhabitants take 


or leave their firſt egg; but, in general, the time of breeding, and that of their departure, feems to coin- 
cide with the arrival of the herring, and the migration of that fiſh (which is their principal food) out of thoſe 
ſcas. It is probable therefore that theſe birds attend the herring and pilchard during their whole circuit round 
the Britith iſlands; the appearance of the former being always eſteemed by the fiſhermen as a ſure preſage of 
the approach of the latter. Ic migrates, we are told, in queſt of food as far ſouth as the mouth of the Tagus, 
being trequently ſeen off Liſbon during the month of September, or, as ſome ſay, December. Of the extenſive 
mi grations of this ſpecies we have the following more particular account in Peunant's Arctic Zoology : © It 
inhabits the coaſt of Newfoundland, where it breeds, and migrates fouthward as far as South Carolina. 
In Europe, it is common on the coaſt of Norway and Iceland; but as it never voluntarily flies over land, is 
not ſeen in the Baltic. It wanders for food as far as the coaſt of Liſbon and Gibraltar, where it has been 
ſen in December, plunging for ſardinæ. Straggles as high as Greenland. In northern Aſia, it has been onee 
ſeen by Steller off Bering's iſle ; but has been frequently met with in the ſouthern hemiſphere, in the P.cific 
Ocean; particularly in numbers about New Zealand and New Holland. Captain Cook alſo ſaw them in his 


paſſage from England to the Cape of Good hope, and remoter from land than they had been ſeen elſewhere. ' 


Among thoſe cbferved in the South Sea, is the variety called ſula, with a few black feathers in the tail and 
among the ſecondaries. 
brought to me a few years ago which had fallen down wearied with its flight.” In the month of Anguſt, the 
ſame accurate naturaliſt has obſerved in Caithneſs their northern migrations ; he has ſeen them paſſing the 
whole day in flocks, from five to fifteen in each: in calm weather they fly high; in ſtorms they fly low, and 
near the thore;z but never croſs over the land, even when a bay with promontories intervenes, but follow, 
t an equal diſtance, the courſe cf the bay, and regularly double every cape. Many of the parties made a 
ſort of halt for the ſake of fithing : they ſoared to a vaſt height, then darting headlong into the ſea, made the 
water foam and ſpring up with the violence of their deſcent, aiter which they purſued their route, Our author 
inquired whether they ever were obſerved to r2turn ſouthward in the ſpring, but was anſwered in the negative; 
ſo it appears that they annually encircle the whole iſland. 


They are found not only on the Feroe iflands, but on our coaſts, one having been 
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Pelicanus. kind are taught to chooſe the propereſt habitations 
and feeding places, and to ſhift their quarters ſeaſon- 

ably, by the unerring. hand of God. 
From the account given above of 
of ſeafowls that ſeek their ford on this coat, we may 
july conclude that there mult be inexhauſtible ſtores 


the multitudes 


of fiſh there. Let us for a moment confine our at- 
tention to the conſumption made by a ſingle ſpecies. 
of fowls. The ſolan gooſe is almoſt inſatiably v raci- 
ous; he flies with great force and velocity, toils all the 
day with very little intermiſſion, and digeſts his food 
in a very ſhiort time; he diiJains to eat any thing 
worſe than herring or mackarel, unleſs it be in a very 
hungry place, which he takes care to avoid or aban- 
don. We ſhall take it tor granted that there are 
100,000 of that kind around the rocks of St Kilda ; 
and this calculation is by far too moderate, as no leſs 
than 20,000 of this kind are deſttoyed every year, in- 
cluding the young ones, We ſhall ſuppoſe, at the 
ſame time, that the ſolan geeſe ſojourn in theſe 1texs 
for about ſeven months of the year; that each of 
them deſtroys five Lerrings in a day; a ſublitten.e in- 
finitely poor for ſo greedy a creature, unleis it were 
more than half ſupported at the expence of other 
filhes. Here we have 100,000,000 ot the fineſt filh 
in the world devoured annually by a ſingle ſpecies of 
the St Kilda ſea-twls. 7 

„It, in the next place, it be conſidered, that much, 
the greateſt part of the other tribes have much the 
ſame appetite for herring, aud purſue it from place to 
place, in the ſeveral migrations it makes irom one tea 
to another, the conſumption mult be prodig:ouſly great. 
Taking theſe into the account, and allowing them the 
ſame quantity of food, and of the tame kind, by rea- 
ſon of their vaſt ſuperiority in point of numbers, tho? 
their ſtomachs are conſiderably weaker z we fee there 
are no lefs than 200,000,000 of heirings ſwallowed 
up every year by the birds of a very tmall diſtrict of 
rocks, which occupy ſo inconfiderable a ſpace in the 
Deucaledonian ocean. 

„Should all the articles of this account be ſuſtain- 
ed, articles which ſeem no leſs juſt than plain, and 
ſhould our curioſity lead us into a new calculation, al- 
lowing between 600 and 700 to every barrel, it is 
evident that more than 330,000 barrels are annually 
carried away by ſuch creatures.” 

Theſe birds are well known on moſt of the coaſts of 
England, but not by the name of the S»/an gooſe. In 
Cornwall and in Ireland they are called gannets; by 
the Welſh, gan. Mr Ray ſuppoſed the Cornith gan- 
net to be a ſpecies of large gul: : a very exculable 
miſtake ; for during his ſix months reſidence in Corn- 
wall, he never had an opportunity of ſeeing that bird, 
except flying; and in the air it has the appearance of 
a gull. On that ſuppoſition he gave our ſkua the 
title of ca/ara#a, a name borrowed from A:ilt: tle, and 
which admirably expreſſes the rapid deſcent of this 
bird on its prey. Mr Moyle firſt detected this miſ- 
take; and the Rev. Dr William Borlaſe, by preſent - 
ing us with a fine ſpecimen of this bird, confirms the 
opinion of Mr Moyle; at the ſame time giving the 
following natural hiſtory of the bird. 

The gannet comes on the coalts of Cornwall in 
the latter end of ſummer, or beginning ot autumn; 
hovering over the ſhoals of pilchards that come down 


+ 
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to us through St George's Channel ſrom the northern Pelicanns, 


the gannets are ſeen no more. 
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ſea. The gannet ſeldom comes near the land, but is 


conſtant to its prey, a ſure ſign to the fithermen that 


the pilchards are on the coats; and when the pil- 
chards retire, generally about the end of November, 
The birs now ſent 
was killed at Chandour, near Mount{bay, Sept. zo. 
1762, after a long ſtruggle with a water-ſpanicl, af. 
liſted by the boatmen; tor it was ſtrong and pugna- 
cious. The perſon who took it obſerved that it had 
a tranſparent membrane under the eve-lid, with which 
it covered at pleaſure the whcle eye, without obſcuring 
the fight or ſhutting the eye lid; a gracious proviſion 
for the ſecurity of the eyes of ſo weighty a creature, 
whoſe method of taking its prey is by darting head- 
lung on it from a height of :50 feet or more into tlie 
water. About four years ago, one of theſe birds fly- 
ing over Penzance, (a thing that rarely happens j, and 
ſeeing ſome pilchards lie on a fir-plauk, in a cellar 
uſed tor curing ſiſh, darting itſ:1f down with ſuch vio- 
lence, that it ſtruck its bill quite through the board 
(about an inch and a quarter thick), and broke is 
neck.” 

Theſe birds are ſometimes taken at ea by a decep- 
tion of the like kind; the hlh-rmen faltecing a pilchard 
to a bord, as in St Kilda they faſten herrings, and 
which in the ſame manner decuys the unwary ganz.ct 
to its own deftrut.on. 

In the Catarad@a of Juba may be found many cha- 
raters of this bird: he ſays, that the bill is tcothed ; 
that its eyes are fiery ; and that its cold ur is white: 
and in the very name is expreſſed its furious deſcent 
on its prey. The reſt of his accounts ſavour of fable. 
—We are uncertain whether the gannet breeds in any 
other parts of Europe be des our own iſlands; except, 
as Mr Ray ſuſpects, the ſula (deſcribed in Cluſius's 
Exotics, which breeds in Feroe Iſſes) be the tame bird. 

4. The ſula, or bocby. is ſ-mewhat leſe than a 
gooſe z the baſis of the bill yellow, and bare of :eathers; 
the eyes of a light grey coll ur; he /ower part of the 
bill of a light brown. The colours ct the body are 
brown and white; but varied ſo in different indivi- 
duals, that they cannot be deſcribed by them. Their 
wings are very long; their legs and ſeet pale yellow, 
ſhaped like thoſe of corvorants. They ftreque..t the 
Bahama iſlands, where they breed all months in the 
year, laying one, two, or three eggs, on the bare 
rock. While young, they are covered with a white 
down, and continue ſo till they are almoſt ready to 
fly. They feed on filth like the reſt of this genus; 
but have a very troubleſome enemy of the man-of-war 
bird which lives on the ſpoils obtained from other 
ſea-birds, particul-rly the bochy. As ſoon as this 
rapacious enemy perceives that the booby has taken a 
fiſh, he flies furiouſly at him, upon which the former 
dives to avoid the blow; but as he caun't ſwallow his 
prey below water, he is ſoon obliged to come up again 
with the fiſh in his bill as before, when he ſuffers a 
new aſſault ; nor does his enemy ceaſe to perſecute 
him till he lets go the ffh, which the other immedi- 
ately carries off. 

5. The great booby, called by Linnzus pelicar; 
Balſani puſſus, frequents the river> and fea-coaſts of 
Florida, purſuirg and devouring fiſhes like others of 
the genus. Mr Catſbey informs us, that he has ſe- 

veal 
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Pelicanun, vera) times found them diſabled, and ſometimes dead, 
* — on the ſhore: whence he thinks that they meet with 


1 .atham's 


ſharks or other voracious fiſhes, which deſtroy them, 
The bird is about the ſize of a gooſe, the head and 
neck remarkably pre minent; the back of a brown 
colour; the belly duſky white; the feet black, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of a corvorant ; the head elegantly 
ſpotted with white; the wings extend fix feet when 
ſpread. Both this ſpecies and the laſt have a joint in 
the upper mandible of the bill, by Which they can 
raiſe it conſiderably from the lower one without open- 
ing the mouth, r 

6. The aquilus, or man- of- war bird, is in the body 


>yooplis of about the ſize of a large fowl; in length th: ee feet, 


Buds, 


and in breadth 14. The bill is lender, hve inches 
long, and much curved at the point ; the colour is 
duſky ; from the baſe a reddiſh dark coloured ſkin 
ſpreads on each fide of the head, taking in the eyes: 
trom the under mandible hangs a large membranace- 
ous bag attached ſome way down the throat, as in 
the pelican, and applied to the ſame uſes; the colour 
of this is a fine deep red, ſprinkled ou the ſides with a 
few ſcattercd feathers; the whole plumage is browniſh. 
black, except the wing coverts, which have a rufous 
tinge: the tail is long, and much forked ; the outer 
feathers are 18 inches or more in length ; the middle 
ones from ſeven to eight: the legs are ſmall, all the 
toes are webbed together, and the webs are deeply in- 
dented; the colour of them is duſky red. 

The female differs in wanting the membranaceous 
pouch under the chin; and in having the belly white: 
in other things is greatly like the nay I 

The frigate a. Nat or man-of-war bird (8), as it 
is by ſome called, is chiefly, if not wholly, met with 
between the tropics, and ever out at ſea, being orly 
ſcen on the wing. It is uſual with other birds, wh-n 
ſatigued with flying, to reſt themſelves oa the ſurface 


of the water; but nature, from the exceeding length 


of wing ordained to this, has made the riſing there- 
ſrom utterly imp ſſible, at leaſt writers not only ſo in- 
form us, but every one whom we have talked with 
avers the ſame: though perhaps this is no defect of 
nature, as it ſcarcely ſeems to require much reſt : at 
leaſt, from the length of wing, and its apparent eaſy 
gliding motion (much like that of the kite), it appears 
capable of ſuſtaining very long flights; for it is often 
ſeen above 100, and not unfrequently above 200, 
leagues from land. It bas indeed been known to 
ſettle on the maſis of ſhips; but this is not a frequent 
circumſtance, thongh it will often approach near, and 
hover about the top-maſt flag. Sometimes it toars ſo 
high in the air as to be ſcarcely viſible, yet at other 
times approaches the ſurſace of the ſea, where, hover- 
ing at ſome diſtance, the moment it ſpies a fith, it 
darts down on it with the utmoſt rapidity, and ſeldom 
without ſucceſs, flying upwards again as quick as it 


1 
birds which have caught a fiſh, when it obliges them Pelicanu,, 
to diſgorge it, and then takes care to ſeize it before it ——— 
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falls into the water, It is an enemy to the flying-fiſh ; 
for, on their being attacked beneath by the dolphin 
and ' ther, voracious fiſh, to eſcape their j iws, theft ſe- 
mi. volatiles leap out of the water in cluſters, making 


uſe of their long fins as wings to buoy them up in the 


air, which they are enabled to do as long as they re- 
main wet; but the moment they become diy are uſe- 
leſs, and drop into their proper element again: durin 

their fl ght, che trigate darts in among the ſhoal, and 
ſeizes one or two at leaſt. Theſe birds know the ex- 
act place where the fiſh are to riſe from the bubbling of 
the water, which directs them to the ſpot; in this they 
are accompanied by gulls and other birds, who act in 
concert with them. | 

Theſe birds, which, though not uncommon every- 
where within the tropics, yet are leſ: frequent in ſome 
places than others, were ſeen by Cook in 30 deg, In 
the old route of navigators, they are mentioned fre- 
quently as being met with at Aſcenſion Iſland, Ceylon, 
Eaſt Indies, and China c). Dampier ſaw them in great 
prog in the iſland of Aves in the Welt Indies. Our 

ater navigators talk of them as frequenting variou 
places of the Sou h Sea, about the Marqueſas, Eaſt 
Ifles, and New Caledonia, alfo at Otaheitee, though at 
this lalt place not in juch plenty as in mavy «thers. 
They are ſaid to make neſts on trees, if there be any 
within a proper diſtance; vutherwiſe on the rocks. They 
lay one or two eggs of a fleſh colour, marked with crim- 
ſon ſpots. The young buds are covered with greyiſh 
white down: the legs are of the ſame coluur, and the 
billis white. There is a variety of this ſpecies, which 
is leſs, meaſuring only two feet nine inches in length ; 
the extent from wing tu wing is five fect and a half. The 
bill is five inches Ing, and red; th- baſe of it, and bare 
ſpace round the eye, are of the ſame colour; the noſtrils 
are ſufficiently apparent, and appear near the baſe; the 
ſhape of the bill is as in the larger one: the head, hind 
part of the neck, and upper parts of the body and wings, 
are ſerruginous brown; the throat, fore part of the 
neck, and breaſt, are white; the tail is greatly forked as 
in the other ; the legs are of a dirty yellow. 

&« In my collection (ſays Latham) is a hird very ſi- 
milar to this, if not the ſame: general colour of the 
plumage full black; breaſt and beily mottled with aſh- 
colour; the inner ridge of the wing the lame ; the bill 
has che long fur ow, as is ſeen in 1. greater one; but 
the noſtrils are ſufficiently apparent, being about half 
an inch in length, rather broader at that part near the 
baſe. This has a large red pouch at the chin and 
throat, as in the former ſpecies. It is moſt likely that 
mine is the male bird, as others, ſuſpected to be of 
the oppoſite ſex, have little or no traces of the jugular 
pouch. This ſuppoſition ſeems julitified from a pair 
in the Hunterian muſeum, in both of which the plu- 


» Seethe deſcended. It is allo ſeen to attack“ gulls and other mage is wholly black ; the one has a large pouch, the 
acccunt of other 
the ſula or 

booby ſye - . 18 


cics above. () It is alſo called tailleur, or tailor, by the French, from the motion of its tail repreſenting a pair of ſhears 


when oper ed; and when on the wing, it opens and ſhuts them frequently, in the manner of uſing that inſtru- 
meut.—Ulla, Voy. ii. p. 304. | 
(c) Thought by Oſbeck to be one of the ſorts of birds uſed in fiſhing by the Chineſe, 
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rent, periods of age,” 
| | The onocratalus, or pelican of Aſia, Africa, and 


America ; though, Liangus thinks that the pelican of 


America may pollivly be a diſtinct variety. This crea- 
ture, in Africa, is much larger in the body than a 
ſwan, and ſomewhat of the ſame ſhipe and colour. Its 
four toes are all webbed together; and its neck in ſome 
meaſare reſembles that of a ſwan : but that ſingularity 
in which it differs from all other birds is in the bill and 
the great pouch underneath, This enormous bill is 
T5 inches from the point to the opening of the mouth, 
Want a good way back behind the eyes. At the 
Baſe the bill is ſomewhat greeniſh, but varies towards 
the end, being of a reddiſh blue. It is very thick in 
the beginning, but tapers off to the end, where it hooks 
downwards. The under chap is {till more extraordi- 
nary ; for to the lower edges of it hang a bag, reach- 
ing the whole lengih of the bill to the neck, which is 
GA tq be capable of containing 15 quarts of water, 
This bag the bird has a pywer of wrink.ing up into 
the hollow of the under-chap; but by opening the bill, 
and putting one's hand down into the bag, it may be 
diſtended at plealure. The {kin of which it is formed 
will then be ſeen of a b'iuiſh aſh colour, with many 
fibres and veins running over its ſurface. It is not co- 
vered with feather-, but with a thort doway ſubſtance 
as {mooth and us ſ i ſt as [attin, and is attached all alo 

to the under edges of the chap, is fixed backward et 
the neck of the bird by pr per ligaments, and reaches 
near half way down. When this bag is empty, it is not 
ſeen; but when the bird has fiſhe1 with ſucceſs, it is 
then incredible to what an extent it is often ſeen dila- 
ted. For the firſt thing the pelican does ia fiſhing is 
to fill up the bag; a d then ic returns t» digeſt its bur- 
den at leiſure. When the bill is opened to its wideſt 
extent, a perſon may run his head into the bird's 


mouth, and conceal it in this monſtrous p uch, thus- 


adapted tor very fingulir purpoſes. Yet this is noching 
to what Ruyſch aſſure> u, who avers that a man has 
been ſcen to hide his wh le leg, boot and all, in the 
monſtrous jaws of one of theſe animals. At firſt 
appearance this would ſeem impoflible, as the fides 
of the under chap, from which the bag depends, are 
no: ab ve an inch aſunder when the bird's hill is firſt 
opened, but then they are capable of great ſeparation ; 
and it muſt neceſſarily be ſo, as the bird preys upon 
large tiſhes, and hides them by dozens in its pouch. 
Ter tre affiims, that it will hide as many fiſh as will 
ſerve 60 hungry men for a meal. 

This pelican was once alſo known in Europe, parti- 
cularly in Ruſſia; but it ſeems to have deſerted thoſe 
coaſts. This is the bird of which ſo many fabulous 
accounts have been propagated ; ſuch as its feeding its 
young with its own blood, and its carrying a proviſion 
of water for them in its great reſervoir in the deſert, 
But the abſurdity ot the firſt account anſwers itſelf 
and as for the latter, the pelican uſes its bag for very 
different purpoſes than that of filling it with water. 


Clavigero, in his Hiſtory of Mexico, ſays that © there. 


are two ſpecies, or rather varieties, of this bird in 
Mexico; the one having a ſmooth bill, the other a 
notched one. Although the Europeans are acquaint- 


ed with this bird, I do not know whether they are 
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Pelicanus, other deſtitute of it. Some have ſuppoſed that the 
greater and leſſer ſrigates are the ſame bird, in diffe- 
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equally well acquainted with the ſingular circumſtance Pelicenns., 
of its aſliiting the ſick or hurt ot its own ſpecies ; 3x _ 


circumſtance which the Americans ſometimes take ad- 
vantage of to procure fiſh without trouble. They take 
a lve pelican, break its wing, and after tying it to a 
tree, conceal themſelves in the neighbourhood ; there 
they watch the coming of the ther pelicaus with their 
proviſions, and as ſ on as they fee theſe throw up the 
fiſh from their pouch, run in, and after leaving a little 
for the captive bird, they carry off the reſt.” 

This amazing pouch may be conſidered as analogous, 
to the crop in other birds; with this difference, that as 
theirs he at the bottom of the guilet, ſo this is placed 
at the top. Thus, as pigeons and ↄther birds mace- 
rate their tood for their young in their crops, and then 
ſupply them; ſo the pelican ſupplies its young by a 
more ready contrivance, and macerates their food in its 
bill, or ſtores it for its own particular ſuſtenance. 

The ancients were particularly fond of giving this 
bird admirable qualities and parental aff-Qions : ſtru ek, 
perhaps, with its extraordinary figu-e, they were wil- 
ling to ſupply it with as extraordinary appetites and 
having found it with a large reſervoir, they were plea- 
ſed with turning it te the molt tender and parental 
uſes. But the truth is, the pelican is a very heavy, 
ſluggith, voracious bird, and very ill fitted to take thoſo 
flights, or t make thoſe cauti us proviſions for a di- 
tant time, which we have been told they do. 

The pelican, lays Labat, has ſtrong wings, urniſhed 
with thick plumage of an afh-colou, as are the reſt of 
the feathers over the «hole body. Lis eyes are very 
ſmall, when c mpated with the ſize of its heal; there 
is a ſadneſs in its countenance, and its whole aii is me- 
lancholy. Ir is as dull and reluctant in its mot? ns as 
the flamingo is ſprightly and act ve. It is flow of flight; 
and when it riſes to fly, perf rms it with difficulty ad 
labour. Nothing, as it would ſeem, but the ſpur of 
neceſſity, e uld make theſe birds change their ſituation, 
or induce them to aſcend into the air: but they muſt 
either ttarve or fly. 5 

Tbey are torpid and inactive to the laſt degree, fo 
that nothing can exceed their indolence but their glut- 
tony ; it is ovly from the ſtimulations of hunger that 
they are excited to labour; for otherwiſ they would 
continue always in fixed repvſe. When they have rai- 
ſed themſelves about 30 or 40 feet above the ſurtace of 
the ſea, they turn their head with one eye downwards, 
and continue to fly in that poſture. As ſoon as they 
perceive a filth ſutfciently near the ſurtace, they dart 
down upon it with the ſw'ftneſs of an arrow, ſeize it 
with unerring certainty, and {tore it up in their pouch. 
They then riſe again, though not without great labour, 
and continue hovering and fiſhing, with their head on. 
one fide as before. 

This work they continue with great effort and indu- 
ſtry till their bag is full, and then they fly to land to 
devour and digeſt at leiſure the fruits of their induſtry. 
This, however, it would appear, they are not long in 
performing; for towards nieht they have another hun- 
gry call, and they again reluctantly go to labour. At 
night, when their fiſhing is over, and the toil of the 
day crowned with ſucceſs, theſe lazy birds retire a little 
way from the ſhore ; and, though with the webbed feet 
and chumſy figure of a gooſe, they will be. contented: 
to perch no where but upon trees among the light and 

airy, 
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poſe for the night; and often ſpend a great part of the 
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pany and converſation of men, and in muſie both vo- Pelican, 
cal and inſtrumental ; for it would willingly ſtand,” — 


day, except ſuch times as they are fiſhing, ſittin 
diſmal ſolemnity, and as it would ſeem, halt afleep. 
Their attitude is with the head reſting upon their 
great bag, and that reſting upon their breaſt. There 
they remain without motion, or once changing their 
fituation, till the calls of hunger break their repoſe, 
and till they find it indiſpenſably neceſſary to fill their 
magazine for a freſh meal. Thus their liſe is ſpent 
between fleeping and eating ; and our author adds, 
that they are as foul as they are voracious, as they 
are every moment voiding excrements in heaps as large 
as one's filt. 

The ſame indolent habits feem to attend them even 
in preparing for incubation, and defending their young 
when excluded. The female makes no preparation 
for her neſt, nor ſeems to chooſe any place in pre- 
ference to lay in; but drops her eggs on the bare 
ground, to the number of five or ſix, and there conti- 
nues to hatch them. Attached to the place, without 
any defire of defending her eggs or ber young, ſhe 
tamely fits and ſuffers them ts be taken from under 
her. Now and then ſhe juſt ventures to peck, or to 
cry out when a perſon offers to beat her off, 

She feeds her young with fiſh macerated for ſome 
time in her bag; and when they cry, flies off for a new 
ſupply. Labat, tells us, that he took two of theſe 
when very young, and tied them by the leg to a poſt 
ſiuck into the ground, where he had the pleaſure of 
ſceing the old one for ſeveral days come to feed them, 
remaining with them the greateſt part of the day, and 
ſpending the night on the branch of a tree that bung 
over them. By theſe means they were all three be- 
come ſo familiar, that they ſaffered themſelves io be 
hand!ed; and the young ones very kindly accepted 
whatever fiſh he offered them. Theſe they always 
put firſt into their bag, and then ſwallowed at their 
leiſure. | 

It ſeems, however, that they are but difagreeable 
and uſeleſs domeſties; their gluttony can ſcarcely be 
ſatisfied ; their fleth ſmells very rancid, and taſtes a 
thouſand times worſe than it fmelis. The na'ive A- 
mericans kill vaſt numbers; not to eat, for they are 
not fit even for the banquet of a ſavage, but to con- 
vert their large bags into purfes and tobacco-pouches. 
Ti y beſtow no tmall pains in dreſſing the ſkin with 
ſalt and aſhes, rubbing it well wich oil, and then 
forming it to their purpoſe. It thus becomes ſo ſoft 
and pliant, that the Spanith wornen ſometimes adorn 
it with gold and embioidery to make work-bags of. 

Yet, with all the ſeeming hebetude of this bird, it 
is not entirely incapable of inſtruction in a domeſtic 
ſtate. Father Raymond aſſures us, that he has ſeen 
one fo tame and well educated among the native A- 
mericans, that it would go off in the morning at the 
word of command, aud return before night to its 
maſter, with its great pouch diſtended with plunder ; 
a part of which the ſavages would make it diſgorge, 
and a part they would permit it to reſerve for itſelf. 

«© The pelican,“ as Faber relates, „is not deſti- 
tute of other qualifications. One of thoſe which was 
brought alive to the duke of Bavaria's court, where it 
lived 40 years, ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of very uncom- 
mon ſenſations. It was much delighted in the com- 


in 


ſays he, “by thoſe that ſung or ſounded the trum- 
pet 3 and ſtretching out its head, and turning its ear 
to the muſic, liſtened very attentively to its harmony, 
though its own voice was little pleaſanter than the 
braying of an aſs.” Geſner tells us, that the em- 
peror Maximilian had a tame pelican which lived for- 
above 80 years, and that always attended his army on 
their march. It was one of the largeſt of the kind, 
and had a daily allowance by the emperor's orders. 
As another proof of the great age to which the peli- 
can lives, Aldrovandus makes mention of ane of theſa 
birds that-was kept feveral years at Mechlin, and was 
verily believed to be 50 years old. We often ſee theſe 
dirds at our ſhows about town. 

Mr Edwards, in his Hiſtory of Birds, deſcribes the 
pelican of America from one, the body of which was 
ſent him ſtuffed and dried. From the point of the bill 
to the angles of the mouth meaſured 13 inches, and 
the wing when cloſed meaſured r8 inches. The pouch 
when dry appeared of the conſiſtance and colour of a 
brown dry ox's bladder, having fibres running its whole 
length, and blood veſſels eroſſing them; and proceed- 
ing from the ſides of the lower part of the bill, which 
opened into this pouch, its whole length. The greater 
bone of the wing being broken, was found. to be light, 
hollow, void of marrow, and the ſides of it thin as 
parchment. Sir Hans Sloane writes thus of it (ſee 
Nat. Hiſt. of Famaiea, vol. ii. p. 322.) ; „This ſeems 
to be the ſame with the white pelican, only cf a darker 
colour. They are frequent in all the ſeas of the hat 
Weſt Indies. They fiſh after the ſame manner as man- 
of. war birds, and come into the ſheltered bays in ſtrmy 
weather, where they very often perch on trees: they 
fly over the ſea as gulls, and take the fiſh when they 
ſpy them, by falling down upon them, and they then 
riſe again and do the like. They are not reckoned 
good food. When they are ſeen at ſea, it is a ſign of 
being near land.” Wafer, in his voyage and def. ription 
of the iſthmus of America, ſays, The pelican is 
not found on the South Sea fide of the iſthmus, but 
they abound on the nothern fide ; They are of a 
dark grey colour, and under the throat hangs a bag: 
the old ones are not eaten, but the young are good 
meat.“ Mr Edwards, in another place, gives the de- 
ſcription of a pelican, which he ſays is double the big- 
nets of the largeſt ſwan. His drawing was made fram 
the pelican ſhown at London in 1745, which was 
brought by Capt. Pelly from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they are larger than anywhere elſe. The body, 
legs, and feet, very much reſemble the pelican of A- 


merica; and it differs little but in the head and neck, 


which laſt is very long, likea ſwan's; thebillis ſtraighter, 
and the upper part only hooked at the end: the pouch 
is ſhaped ſomething different, hanging more down in 
the middle. Mr Edwards thus deſcribes it.“ From the 
pot ef the bill to the angle of the mouth is 20 inches 
of our Envl ſh meaſure, which is fix inches more than 
any natural hiſtorian has found it; the academy of 
Paris having meaſured one which was about 14 inches, 
Paris meaſured I ſuppoſe; and our countryman, Wil- 
loughby, meaſured one brought from Ruſſia, which 
he makes 14 iaches Engliſh, I thought it ſomething 
incredible in Willoughby's deſcription, that 5 ”_ 
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ſhould put his head into the pouch under the bill, but 
I ſaw it performed in this bird by its keeper, and am 
ſure a ſecond man's head might have been put in with 
it at the ſame time,” 


The Academy of Paris think the 
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bird they have de- 


ſcribed is, the pelican of Ariſtotle, and the Onocrota- 


las of Pliny. They are alſo confirmed in ihe opinion 
that this is a long-lived bird; for, out of a great num- 
ber kept at Verſailles, none had died tor more than 2 
years, being the only an:mals kept in the menagery of 
which ſome have got died in that time. Some au- 
thors ſay they live 60 or 70 years, | 

Capt. Keeling, in his voyage to Siera Leona, ſays 
the pelicans there: are as large as ſwans, of a white 
colour with exceeding long bills: and M. Thevenot, 
in his travels to the Levant, obſerves, that the pclicans 
about. ſome part of the Nile near the Red Sea ſwim 
by the bank ſide like geeſe, in ſuch great numbers that 
they cannot be counted. Father Morolla, in his voy- 
age to Congo, ſays pelicans are often met with in the 
road to Singa, and are all over black, except on their 
brealt, which is of a fleſh colour like the neck of a 
turkey. Headds further, that father Francis de Pa- 
via informed him, that on his journey to Singa he ob- 
ſerved certain large white birds, with long beaks, necks, 
and feet, which, whenever they heard the leaſt found 
of an inſtrument, began immediately to dance, and 
leap about the rivers, where they always reſide, and 
wheteof they were great lovers; this, he ſaid, he took 
a great pleaſure to.contemplate, and continued often 
upon the banks of the rivers to obſerve, 

It would extend our article beyond all proportion, 
were we to touch on each individual ſpecies of this ex- 
tenſive genus, together, with their accidental varieties. 
But as the genus is unqueſtionably very curious, we 
ſhall here ſubjoin a liſt of books, which ſuch of our 
readers as deſire it may have recourſe to for further in- 
formation: Edward*s Hiſtory of Birds; Natural Hi, 
tory of Famaica ; Mem. de Academie Royale des Sciences, 
depuis 1666 juſqu'2 1699. tom 3. troifieme partie, p. 
186. ; Willoughby ; Penna«t”s Britiſh and Artic Zoology; 
and Latham's Synopfts of Birds ; the laſt of which is the 
fulleſt and moſt ſcientitical of any we have yet ſeen. 

PELION (Diodorus Siculus, &c.), Pelios mont, 
underſtood, ( Mela, Virgil, Horace, Seneca), a moun- 
tain of Theſſaly near Offa, and hanging over the Sinus 
Pelaſgicus, or Pegaſicus; its top covered with pines, 
the ſides with oaks, (Ovid). Said alſo to abound in 
wild aſh, (Val. Flaccus). From this mountain was 
cut the ſpear of Achilles, called peliac, which none 
but himſelf could wield, ( Homer). Dicearchus, Ari- 
ſtotle's ſcholar, found this mountain 1250 paces higher 
than any other of Theifaly, (Pliny). Peliur, Cicero 
Peliacus, ( Catullus), the epithet. 

PEL LA (auc. geog.), a town fituated onthe confines 
of Emathia, a diſtri of Macedonia, (Ptolemy) ; and 
theretore Herodotus allots it to Bottiza, a maritime 
diſtri on the Sinus Thermaicus. It was the royal re- 
ſidence, ſituated on an eminence, verging to the ſouth- 
weſt, encompaſſed with unpaſſable marthes ſummer and 
winter: in which, next the town, a citadel like an 
iſland riſes, placed on a bank or dam, a prodigious 
work, both ſupporting the wall and ſecuring it from 
any hurt by means of the circumfluent water. At a 
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diſtance, it feems cloſe to the town, but is ſeparated 
from it by the Ludias, running by the walls, and join- 
ed to it by a bridge, ( Livy) : diſtant from the fea 22 
ſtadia, the Ludias being to tar navigable, (Strabo). 
Mela calls the town Palle, though molt Creek author; 
write Pella, The birth place of Pullip, who enlarged 
it; and afterward: of Alexander, (Strabo, Mela). Con- 
tinued to be the royal reſidence down to Perſes, (Li. 
vy). Called Pella Colonia, (Fliny) ; Cælinia Julia 
Auguſla, (Coin). It afterwards came to decline, with 
but few and mean inhabitants, (Lucian). It is now 
called Ta Haxarseia, the Liltle Palace, ( Holſtenius). 
Pellzus, both the gentilitious name and the epithet, 
(Lucian, Juvenal, Martial.) — Another PzLLa; (Po- 
Iybius, Pliny) ; a town of the Decapolis, on the other 
fide the Jordan ; abounding in water, like its cogno- 
minal town in Macedonia; built by the Macedoni ns, 
(Strabo) ; by Seleucus, ( Euſcbius) : anciently called 
Butiis, (Stephanus); Apamea, (Strabo) ; ſituated 35 
miles to the north-eaſt of Geraia, (Ptolemy). Thi. 
ther the Chriſtians, juſt before the ſiege of Jerufilem 
by Titus, were divinely admoniſhed to fly, (Euſe. 
bras). It was the utmoſt boundary of the Perza, or 
Transjordan country, to the north, ( Joſephus). 

PELLETIER (James), a doctor of phylic, and 
an eminent mathematician, was born at Mans in 1517, 
and died at Paris in 1582. He was an excellent Latin 
and French poet, a good orator, phyſician, and gram- 
marian. He wrote Oeuvres Pocligues, Commentaires La- 
tir ſur Euclide, Ic. 

PELLETS, in heraldry, thoſe roundles that are 
black; called alſo ogrefſes and gunſtones, and by the 
French torteaux de ſable. 

PELLICLE, among phyſicians, denotes a thin 
film or fragment of a membrane. Among chemiſts it 
ſignifies a thin ſurface of chryſtals uniformly ſpread over 
a ſaline liquor evaporated to a certain degree. 

- PELLISON, or PtLLtisox FoxTaAx1tR, (Paul), 
one of the fineſt geniuſes of the 17th century, was the 
ſon of James Pelliſon counſellor at Caſtres. He was 
born at Beziers in 1624, and educated in the Proteftant 
religion. He ſtudied with ſucceſs the Latin, Greek, 
French, Spaniſh, and Italian tougues, and applied 
himſelt to the reading the beſt authors in theſe lan- 
guages; aſter which he ſtudied the law at Caſtres with 
reputation, In 1652 he purchaſed the poſt of ſecre- 
tary to the king, and five years after became firſt de- 
puty to M. Fouquet. He ſuffered by the diſgrace of 
that miniſter ; and in 1661 was confined in the Baſtile, 
from whence he was not diſcharged till four years after. 
During his confinement he applied hiniſelf to the ſtudy 
of controverſy; and in 1670 abjured the Proteſtant 
religion. Louis XIV. beſtowed upon him an annual 
penſion of 2000 crowns : and he likewiſe enjoyed ſe- 
veral poſts. In 1676 he had the abbey of Giment, 
and ſome years after the priory of St Orens at Auch. 
He died in 1693. His principal works are, 1. The 
Hiſtory of the French Academy. 2. Reflections on 
religious Diſputes, &c. in 4 vols 12mo. 3. The Hiſtory 
of Louis XIV. 5. Hiſtorical Letters and Miſcellanies, 
in 3 vols 12mo, 

PELOPIA, a feſtival obſerved by the Eleans in 
honour ot Pelops. A ram was ſacrificed on the occa- 
ſion, which both prieſts and people were eng vn 
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from partaking of, on pain of excommunication from 
Jupiter's temple ; the neck only was allotted to the 
officer who provided wood for the ſacrifice. This 
officer was called Zviwe ; and white poplar was the 
only wood made uſe of at this ſolemnity. 

PELOPONNESUS, (Dionyſius,) a large penin- 
ſula to the ſouth of the reſt of Greece; called, as it 
were, Pelopus n:ſus or inſula, though properly not an 
iſland, but a peninſula ; yet wanting but little to be 
one, viz. the iſthmus of Corinth, ending in a point 
like the leaf of the plantane or plane-tree, Anciently 
called Apia and Pelaſgia; a peninſula ſecond to no 
other country for nobleneſs; fituated between two ſeas, 
the Egean and Ionian, and reſembling a plantane-leaf, 
on account of its angular receſſes or bays, (Pliny, 
Strabo, Mela). Strabo adds from Homer, that one 
of its ancient names was Argos, with the epithet A. 
chaicum, to diſtinguiſh it from Theſſaly, called Pelaſ- 
gicum. Divided into fix parts; namely, Argolis, La- 
conica, Meſſenia, Elis, Achaia, and Arcadia, (Mela). 
Now called the Morea. 

PELOPS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Tantalus 
king of Phrygia, went into Elis, where he married 
Hippodamia the daughter of Enomaus king of that 
country ; and became fo powerful, that all the terri- 
tory which lies beyond the Iſthmus, and compoſes a 
conſiderable part of Greece, was called Peloponzeſus, 
that is, the land of Peleps, from his name and the 
word Neve. | 

PELTA, a ſmall, light, manageable buckler, uſed 
by the ancients. It was worn by the Amazons. The 
pelta is ſaid by ſome to have reſembled an ivy leaf in 
form; by others it is compared to the leaf of an Indian 
fig tree; and by Servius to the moon in her firſt 
quarter, | 

PELTARTA, in botany : A genus of the ſilicu- 
loſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 
plants; and in the natural method ranking under the 
39th order, Siligueſa. The filicula is entire, and nearly 
orbiculated, compreſſed plane, and not opening. 

PELUSIUM (anc. geog.), a noble and ſtrong 
city of Egypt, with-ut the Delta, diſtant 20 ſtadia 
from the ſea ; ſituated amidſt marſhes ; and hence its 
name and its ſtrength. Called the 4% or inlet of Egypt 
(Diodorus, Hirtius) ; which being taken, the reit of 
Egypt lay quite open and expoſed to an enemy. 
Called Sin (Ezekiel). Peluſfacus the epithet (Virgil, 
Dicdorus). From its 11ins aroſe Damietta. E. Long. 
327. N Lat. 319. 

Mr Savary gives us the following account of this 
place: « The period of its foundation, as well as that 
of the other ancient cities of Egypt, is loſt in the ob- 
ſcurity of time. It flouriſhed long before Herodotus. 
As it commanded the entrance of the country on the 
fide of Aſia, the Pharaohs rendered it a conſiderable 
forire's, one of them raiſed a rampart of 30 leagues 
in leng h from the walls of this town to Heliopolis. 
But we find from the hiſtory of nations that the long 
wall of China, thoſe which the weakneſs of the Greek 
emperors led them to build round conſtantinople, and 
wany others, built at an immenſe expence, were but 
feeble barriers againſt a warlike people: theſe examples 
have taught us, that a ſtate, to be in ſecurity againſt 
a foreign yoke, muſt form warriors within itſelf, and 


that men muſt be oppoſed to men. This rampart, 


. 
which covered Peluſium, did not ſtop Cambyſes, who Pelufiurs, 
attacked it with a formidable army. The feeble cha D 


man bones collected in heaps. 
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racter of the Son of Amaſis, unable to prevent the de - 


ſertion of 200, 00 Egyptians, who went to found a 


colony beyond the cataracts, had not force ſufficient to 
oppoſe that torrent which broke in upon his. country. 
Cambyſes, aſter a bloody battle, wherein he cut his 
enemies to pieces, entered Peluſium in triumph. That 
memorable day, which ſaw the deſertion of one part 
of the Egyptian militia and the ruin of the other, is 
the true epoch of the ſubjugation of that rich coun- 
try. Since that period, it has paſſed under the yoke 
of the Perſians, the Macedonians, the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks. A continued 
flavery of more than 2000 years ſeems to ſecure them 
an eternal bondage. 8 
 « Herodotus, who viſited Peluſium ſome years after 
the conqueſt of Cambyſes, relates an anecdote which 
I cannot omit : I ſurveyed (ſays he) the plain where 
the two armies had fought. It was covered with hu- 
Thoſe of the Perſians 
were on one ſide, thoſe of the Egyptians on the other, 
the inhabitants of the country having taken care to ſepa- 
rate them aſter the battle. They made me take notice 
of a ſact which would have appeared very aſtoniſhing to 
me without their explanation of it. The ſkulls of the 
Perſians, which were flight and fragile, broke on being 
lightly ſtruck with a ſtone; thoſe of the Egyptians, 
thicker and more compact, reſiſted the blows of flint. 
This difference of ſolidity they attributed to the cuſ- 
tom the Perſians have of covering their heads from 
their infancy. with the tiara, and to the Egyptian 
cuſtom of leaving the heads of their children bare and 
ſhaved, expoſed to the heat of the ſun. This expla- 
nation appeared ſatisfatory to me.“ Mr Savary aſſures 
us that the ſame cultoms ſtill ſubſiſt in Egypt, of which 


he frequently had ocular demonſtration. 


Peluſium (continues he), after paſſing under the 
dominion of Ferſia, was taken by Alexander. The 
brave Antony, general of cavalry under Gabinius, 
took it from his ſucceflors, and Rome reitored it to 
Ptolemy Auletes. Pompey, whoſe credit had eſta- 
bliſhed this young prince on the throne of Egypt, 
atter the fatal battle of Pharſalia took retuge at Pelu- 
ſium. He landed at the entrance of the harbour; and 
on quitting his wife Cornelia and his ſon, he repeated 
the two following verſes of Sophocles, The free 
man who ſeeks an aſylum at the court of a king will 
meet with i#lavery and chains, He there found death. 
Scarcely had he landed on the ſhore, when 'Theodore 
the rhetorician, of the iſle of Chio, Septimius the 
courtier, and Achilles the eunuch, who commanded his 
troops, wiſhing for a victim to preſent to his conqueror, 
ſtabbed him with their ſwords. At the fight of the 
aſſaſſins Pompey covered his face with his mantle, and 


died like a Roman. They cut off his head, and em- 


balmed it, to offer it to Cæſar, and left his body naked 
on the ſhore. It was thus that this great man, whoſe 


warlike taleats had procuredthe liberty of the ſeal, for 


the Romans, and added whole kingdoms to their ex- 
tended empire, was balely {lain in ſetting foot on the 
territory of a king who owed to him his crown, Philip 
his freedman, collecting together, under favour of the 
night, the wreck of a boat, and ſtripping of his own 
cloak to cover the ſad remains of his malter, burnt 
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pelo them according to the cuſtom. An old ſoldier, who 


had ſerved under Pompey's colours, came to mingle 
his tears with thoſe of Philip, and to aſſiſt him in per- 
ſorming the laſt offices to the manes of his general. — 
Peluſium was often taken and pillaged during the wars 
of the Romane, the Greeks, and the Arabs. But in 
ſpite of ſo many diſaſters, ſhe preſerved to the time 
of the Cruſades her riches and her commerce. The 
Chriſtian princes having taken it by ſtorm, ſacked it. 
It never again role from its ruins ; and the inhabitants 
went to Damietta.” See DamitTTA. 
PELVIS, in anatomy. See there, n“ 3—43 
PEMBROKE (Mary Counteſs of). See 
BERT. | 
PemBROKE, in Pembrokeſhire, in England, is the prin- 
cipal town in the county. It is ſituated upon a creek of 
Mil:ord-Haven, and in the moſt pleaſant part of Wales, 
being about 256 miles diſtant from London. It is the 
county-town, and has two handſome bridges over two 
ſmall rivers which run into a creek, forming the w-ſt 
fide of a promontory. It is well inhabited, has ſeveral 
good houſes, and but one church. There is alſo a 
cuſtom-houſe in it. There are ſeveral merchants in it, 
who, favoured by its ſituation, employ near 200 fail on 
their own account; ſo that, next to Caermarthen it is 
the largeſt and richeſt town in South Wales. It has one 
long ſtraight ſtreet, upon a narrow part of a rock ; and 
the two rivers ſeem to be two arms of Milford Haven, 
which ebbs and flows cloſe up to the town. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, bailiffs, and burgeſſes; and was 
in former times fortified with walls, and a magnificent 
caſtle ſeated on a rock at the welt end of the town. 
In this rock, under the chapel, is a natural cavern 
called Wogan, remarked for having a very fine echo : 
this is ſuppoſed to have been a ſtore-room tor the gar- 
riſon, as there is a ſtaircaſe leading into it from the caſ- 
tle : it has alſo a wide mouth towards the river. This 
ſtructure being burnt a few years after it was erected, 
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it was rebuilt. It is remarkable for being the birth - 


place of Henry VII. and for the brave defence made 
by the garriſon for Charles I. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of Wales, bound- 
ed on all ſides by the Iriſh ſea, except on the eaſt, 
where it joins to Caermarthenſhire, and on the north- 
eaſt to Cardiganſhire. It lies che neareſt to Ireland of 
any county in Wales; and extends in length from 
north to ſouth 35 miles, and from eaſt to weſt 29, and 
is about 140 in circumference. It is divided into 
ſeven hundreds, contains about 420,000 acres, one City, 
eight market towns, two forelts, 145 pariſhes, about 
2300 houſes, and 25,900 inhabitants. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of St David's. 
It ſends three members to parliament, viz. one for the 
ſhire, one fur Have fordweſt, and one ſor the town of 
Pembroke. ; 

The air of Pembrokeſhire, conſidering its ſituation. 
is good; but it is in general better the farther from 
the ſea. As there are but few mountains, the ſoil is 
generally fruitful, eſpecially on the ſea- coaſts; nor are 
its mountains altogether unprofitable, but produce 
paſture ſufficient to maintain great numbers of ſheep 
and goat-, Its other commodities are corn, cattle, 
pit coal, marl, fiſh, and fowl. Among theſe laſt are 
alcons, called here peregrins. Amongſt the birds com- 
mon here are migratory ſea- birds, that breed in the 
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Iſle of Ramſey, and the adjoining rocks called The Pembroke- 
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Biſhop and his Clerks. About the beginning of April 
ſuch flocks of birds, of ſeveral ſorts, reſort to theſe 
rocks, as appzar incredible to thoſe who have rot ſeen 
them. They come to them in the night time, and alſo 
leave them then ; for, in the evening, the rocks may. 
be ſeen covered with them, and the next morning not 
one be ſeen at all. In like manner, not a firgle 
bird ſhail appear in the evening, and the next morning 
the rocks ſhall be covered with them. "They allo 
generally make a viſit about Chriſtmas, ſtaying a week 
or longer; and then take their leave till br-eling-time, 
Among thele birds are the eligug, razor bill, puffin, 
and harry- bird. Ihe clipug lays only one egg, which, 
as well as thoſe of the puffin and razor-bill, is as big a3 
a duck's, but longer and ſmaler at cone end. She 
never leaves it till it is hatched, nor then till the yuung 
one is able to foil»w her; and the is all this time fed 
by the male. This and the razor-bill breed upon the 
bare rocks, without any kind of nelt. ILhe puffin and 
harry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in the holes 
of rabbits ; but ſometimes they dig holes for them- 
ſelves with their beaks. The harry-birds arg never 
ſeen on land but when taken. All the four kinds can- 
not raiſe themſelves to fly away when they are on 
land, and therefore they creep cr waddle to the cliffs, 
and throwing themſelves off, take wing. The eligug 
is the ſame bird which they call in Cornwall (England) 
a liddaau, and in Yorkſhire a ſcout. The razor bill is 
the merre of Cornwall. The puffin is the ar&ic duck of 
Cluſius, and the harry-bird the fire-wat-r ot Sir Tho- 
mas Brown. The inhabitants of this county make à 
very pleaſant durable fire of culm, which is the duſt 
of coal made up into balls with a third part of mud. 
The country is well watered by the rivers Clethy, 
Dougledye, Cledhew, and Teive; which laſt parts it 
from Cardiganſhire. There is a diviſion of the county 
ſtyled Rhoc in the Welch, by which is meant a large 
ou plaia. This is inhabited by the deſcendants of the 
emings, placed there by Henry I. to curb the Welch, 
who were never able to expel them, though they often 
attempted it. On the coaſts of this county, as well as 
on thoſe of Glamorganſhire and the Severn Sea, is 
found a kind of alga or laver, the ladduca marina of 
Camden, being a marine plant or weed. It is ga- 
thered in ſpring z of which the inhabitants make a fort 
of food, called in Welch /havan, and in Englith Hack- 
butter. Having waſhed it clean, they lay it to ſweat 
between two flat ſtones, then ſhred it ſmall, and kned 
it well, like dough for bread, and then make it up into 
great balls or rolls, which is by ſome eat raw, and by 
others fryed with oatmeal and butter. It is account- 
ed excellent againſt all diſtempers of the liver and 
ſpleen ; and ſome athrm that they have been relieved 
by it in the ſharpeſt fits of the ſtone. | 
PEN, a town of Somerſetſhire in England, on the 
north-eaſt ſide of Wincaunton, where Kenwald a Weſt 
Saxon king ſo totally defeated the Britons, that they 
were never after able to make head againſt the*Saxons ; 
and where, many ages after this, Edmund Ironſide 
gained a memorable victory over the Danes, who had 
before, i. e. in 1001, defeated the Saxons in that ſame 
place. a 
Pex, a little inſtrument uſually formed of a quill, 
ſerving to write withal. | 
P 2 Pens 
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Pens are alſo ſometimes made of ſilver, braſs, or 

Dutch Prxs are made of quills that have paſſed 
through hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and 
moiſture, and render them more tranſparent. 

Fountain Pex, is a pen made of filver, braſs, &c. 
contrived to contain a conſiderable quantity of ink, 
and let it flow out by gentle degrees, ſo as to ſupply 
the writer a long time witkout being under the neceſ- 
ſity of taking freſh ink. 

The fountain pen is compoſed of ſeveral pieces, as 
in Plate CCCLXXXII. where the middle piece F 
carries the pen, which is ſcrewed into the inſide of a 
little pipe which again is ſoldered to another pipe of 
the ſame bigneſs as the lid G; in which lid is ſolder- 
ed a male ſcrew, for ſcrewing on the cover, as alſo for 
ſtopping a little hole at the place and hindering the 
ink from paſſing through it. At the other end of the 
piece F is a little pipe, on the outfide of which the 
top cover H may be ſcrewed, - In the cover there goes 
a port-crayon, which is to be ſcrewed into the laſt- 
mentioned pipe, in order to ſtop the end of the pipe, 
into which the ink is to be poured by a funn:l. To 
uſe the pen, the cover G muſt be taken off, and 
the pen a little ſhaken, to make the ink run more 
freely. 

There are, it is well known, ſome inſtruments uſed 
by practical mathematicians, which are called pens, and 
which are diſtinguiſhed according to the uſe to which 
they are principally applied ; as for example the draw- 
ing pen, &c. an inſtrument too common to require a 
particular deſcription in this place, But it may be 
proper to take ſome notice of the. geometric pen, as 
it is not ſo well known, nor the principles on which 
it depends ſo obvious. 

The geometric Pew is an inſtrument in which, by a 
circular motion, a right line, a circle, an ellipſe, and 
other mathematical figures, may be deſcribed. It was 
firſt invented and explained by John Baptiſt Suardi, 
in a work intitled Nowvo [ſtromenti per la Deſerizzione 
di diverſe Curve Antiche Moderne, &c. Several wri- 
ters had obſerved the curves ariſing from the com- 
pound motion of two circles, one moving round the 
other; but Suardi firſt realized the principle, and firſt 
reduced it to practice. It has been lately introduced 
with ſucceſs into the ſteam-engine by Watt and Boul- 
ton. 'The number of curves this inſtrument can de- 
ſcribe is truly amazing ; the author enumerates not 
leſs than 1273, which (be ſays) can be deſcribed by it 
in the ſimple form. We ſhall give a ſhort defcrip- 
tion of it from Adams's Geometrical and Graphical 
ET... 

% Plate CCCLXXXII. fig. 10. repreſents the 
geometric pen; A, B, C, the ſtand by which it is ſup- 
ported ; the legs A, B, C, are contrived to fold one 
within tbe other for the convenience of packing. A 
ftrong axis D is fitted to the top of the frame; to the 
lower part of this axis any of the wheels (as i) may 
be adapted; when ſcrewed to it they are immoveable. 
EG is an arm contrived to turn round upon the main 
axis D; two ſliding boxes are fitted to this arm; to 
theſe boxes any of the wheels belonging to the geo- 
metric pen may be fixed, and then lid fo that the 
wheels may take into each other and the immoveable 

wheel i it is evident, that by making the arm EG re- 
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volve round the axis D, theſe wheels will be made to 
revolve alſo, and that the number of their revolutions 
will depend on the proportion between the teeth. ER 
is an arm carrying the pencil; this arm flides back- 
wards and forwards in the box cd, in order that the 
diſtance of the pencil from the centre of the wheel þ 
may be eaſily varied; the box cd is fitted to the axis 
of the wheel y, and turns round with it, carrying the 
arm fp along with it: it is evident, therefore, that the 
revolutions will be fewer or greater in proportion to 
the difference between the numbers of the teeth in the 
wheels h and 7; this bar and ſocket are eaſily removed 
for changing the wheels. When two wheels only are 
uſed, the bar /g moves in the fame direction with the 
bar EG ; but F another wheel is introduced between 
them they move in contrary directions. 4 

The number of teeth in the wheels, and conſequent- 
ly the relative velocity of the epicycle or arm fg, may 
be varied in infinitum. The numbers we have uſed are 
8, 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, 64, 72, 80, 88, 96. 

„ The conſtruction and application of this inſtru- 
ment is ſo evident from the figure, that nothing more 
need be pointed out than the combinations by which 
various figures may be produced. We ſhall take two 
as examples : | 

„The radius of EG (fig. 11.) muſt be to that of 
J as io to 5 nearly; their velocities, or the number 
of teeth in the wheels, to be equal; the motion to be 
in the ſame direction. 

If the length of /g be varied, the looped figure 

delineated at fig. 12. will be produced. A circle may 
be deſcribed by equal wheels, and any radius but the 
bars muſt move in contrary directions. 
To d:ſcribe by ibis circular motion a ſtraight line and 
an el/ipfis. For a ſtraight line, equal radii, the velocity 
as 1 to 2, the motion in a contrary direction; the 
fame data will give a variety of ellipſes, only the ra- 
dit muſt be unequal ; the ellipſes may be deſcribed in 
any direction.“ See fig. 13. | 

Pex, or Penſtock. Se Prxsrocxk. 

Sea-PEY. See PENNATULA. 

PENANCE, a puniſhment either voluntary or im- 

poſed by authority, fer the faults a perſon has com- 
mitted. Penance is one of the ſeven facraments of 
the Romiſh church. Beſides faſting, alms, abſtinence, 
and the like, which are the general conditions of pe- 
nance, there are others of a more particular kind ; as 
the repeating a certain number of ave-marys, pater- 
noſters, and credos, wearing a hair-ſhirt, and giving 
one's ſelf a certain number of ſtripes. In Italy and 
Spain it is uſual to fee Chriſtians almoſt naked, loaded 
with chains and a crofs, and laſhing themſelves at eve- 
cy ſtep. 
' PENATES, in Roman antiquity, a kind of tute- 
lar deities, either of countries or particular houſes ; 
in which laſt ſenſe they differed in nothing from the 
lares. See Lars. 

The penates were properly the tutelar gods of the 
Trojans, and were only adopted by the Romans, who- 

ave them the title of penates. 

PENCIL, an inſtrumeat ufed by painters for lay- 
ing on their colours. Pencils are of various kinds, 
and made of various materials ; the largeſt ſorts are 
made of boar's briſtles, the thick ends of which are 
bound to a ſtick, bigger or leſs according to the =_ 

ey 
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theſe are tied at the upper end with a piece of ſtrong 
thread, and incloſed in the barrel of a quill. 

All good pencils, on being drawn between the lips, 
come to a fine point. 

Pexcir, is alſo an inſtrument uſed in drawing, 
writing, &c, made of long pieces of black-lead or 
red-chalk, placed in a groove cut in a lip of cedar ; 
on which other pieces 1 cedar being glued, the whole 
is planed round, and one of the ends being cut to a 
point, it is fit for uſe. 

Black-lead in fine powder, ſtirred into melted ſul- 
phur, unites with it ſo uniformly, and in ſuch quanti- 
ty, in virtue perhaps of its abounding with ſulphur, 
that though the compound remains fluid enough to be 
poured into moulds, it looks nearly like the coarſer 
ſorts of black-lead- itſelf. Probably the way which 
Prince Rupert is ſaid to have had, mentioned in 
the third volume of Dr Birch's Hiſtory of the Royal 
Society, of making black-lead run like a metal in 
a mould, fo as to ſerve for black-lead again, conſiſted 
in mixing with it ſulpbur or ſulphureous bogies. 

On this principle the German black-lead pencils are 
ſaid to be made; and many of thoſe which are hawk- 
ed about by certain perſons among us are prepared 
in the ſame manner: their melting or ſoftening, when 
held to a candle, or applied to a red-hot iron, and 
yielding a bluiſh flame, with a ſtrong ſmell like that 
of burning brimſtone, betrays their compoſition ; for 
black-lead itſelf yields no ſmell or fume, and ſuffers no 
apparent alteration in that heat, Pencils made with 
ſach additions are of a very bad kind; they are bard, 
brittle, and do not caſt or make a mark freely either 
on paper or wood, rather cutting or ſcratching them 
than leaving a coloured ſtroke. | 

The true Engliſh pencils (which Vogel in his mine- 
ral ſyſtem, and ſome other foreign writers, imagine to 
be prepared alſo by melting the black-lead with ſome 
additional ſubſtances, and caiting it into a mould) are 
formed of black-lead alone ſawed into flips, which 
are fitted into a groove made in a piece of wood, and 
another flip of wood glued over them: the ſofteſt 
wocd, as cedar, is made choice of, that the pencil 
may be the eaſier cut; and a part at one end, too 
ſhort to be conveniently uſed after the reſt has been 
worn and cut away, is left unfilled with the black-lead, 
that there may be no waſte of ſo valuable a commo- 
dity. Theſe pencils are greatly preferable to the 
others, though ſeldom ſo perfect as could be wiſhed, 
being accompanied with ſome degree of the ſame in- 
conveniences, and being very unequal in their quality, 

on account of different ſorts of the mineral being frau- 
dulently joined together in one pencil, the fore-part 
being commonly pretty good, and the reſt of an infe- 
rior kind. Some, to avoid theſe imperfections, take 
the finer pieces of black lead itſelf, which they ſaw 
into flips, and fix for uſe in port-crayons : this is doubt- 
leſs the ſureſt way of obtaining black-lead crayons, 
whoſe goodneſs can be depended on. 

PENDANT, an ornament hanging at the ear, fre- 
quently compoſed of diamonds, pearls, and other 
jewels. 


PenvanTs, in heraldry, parts hanging down from 
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pencil, they are deſigned for: theſe, when large, are called 
Pendant. ruſhes. The finer ſorts of pencils are made of camels, 

>—— badgers, and ſquirrels bair, and of the down of ſwans; 
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the label, to the number of three, four, ſive, or ſix 
at moſt, reſembling the drops in the Doric freeze, 
When they are more than three, they mult be ſpecified 
in blazoning. 

Pinpants of @ Ship, are thoſe ſtreamer:, or long 


"colours, which are ſplit and divided into two parts, 


ending in points, and hung at the head of maſts, or at 
the yard-arm ends. 

PENDENE-Vow, in Cornwall, in England, on tlie 
north coalt, by Morvah. There is here an unla- 
thomable cave under the earth, into which the ſea 
flows at high water. The cliffs between this and St 
Ives ſhine as if they had ſtore of copper, of which 
indeed there is abundance within-land. 

PENDENNTS, in Cornwall, at the mouth of Fal- 
mouth-haven, is a peninſula of a mile and a half in 
compaſs. On this Henry VIII. erected a caſtle, op- 
polite to that of St Maw's, which he likewiſe built. 
It was fortized by Queen Elizabeth, and ſer ved then 
for the governor's houſe, It is one of the largeſt 
caltles in Britain, and is built on a high rock. It is 
ſtronger by land than St Maw's, being regularly for- 
tified, and having good outworks. 

PENDULOUS, a term applied to any thing that 
bends or hangs downwards. 

PENDULUM, a vibrating body ſuſpended from 
a fixed point. For the hiſtory of this invention, ſee the 
article CLock. 

The theory of the pendulum depends on that of the 
inclined plane, Hence, in order to underſtand the 
nature of the pendulum, it will be neceſſary to pre- 
miſe ſome of the properties of this plane ; referring, 
however, to [rnclined PLans, and Section VI. in the 
article Mecxanics, for the demonſtration. 

I. Let AC (fig. 1.) be an inclined plane, AB its 
perpendicular height, and D any heavy body: then 
the force which impels the body D to defcend along 
the inclined plane AC, is to the abſolute force of gra- 
vity as the height of the plane AB is to its length 
AC; and the motion of the body will be uniformly 
accelerated, 

IT. The velocity acquired in any given time by a 
body deſcending on an inclined plane AC, is to the 
velocity acquired in the ſame time by a body falling 
freely and perpendicularly as the height of the plane 
AB to its length AC. The final velocities will be 
the ſame; the ſpaces deſcribed will be in the ſame 
ratio; and the times of deſcription are as the ſpaces 
deſcribed. 

III. If a body deſcend along ſeveral contiguous 
planes, AB, BC, CD, (fig. 2.) the final velocity, 
namely, that at the point D, will be equal to the final 
velocity in deſcending through the perpendicular AE, 
the perpendicular . heights being equal. Hence, if 
theſe planes he ſuppoſed indefinitely ſhort and nume- 
rous, they may be conceived to form a curve; and 
therefore the final velocity acquired by a body in de- 
ſcending through any curve AF, will be equal to the 
final velocity acquired in deſcending through the 
planes AB, BC, CD, or to that in deicending through 
AE, the perpendicular heights being equal. 

IV. If from the upper or lower extremity of the 
vertical diameter of a circle a cord be drawn, the 
time of deſcent along this cord will be equal to the 
time of deſcent through the vertical diameter ; and 
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Pendulum. therefore the times of deſcent through all cords in the 
v—” ſame circle, drawn from the extremity of the vertical 
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diameter, will be equal. 

V. The times of deſcent of two bodies through 
two planes equally elevated will be in the ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the lengths of the planes. 
one plane, each be compoſed of ſeveral contiguous 
planes ſimilarly placed, the times of deſcent along 
theſe planes will be in the ſame ratio. Hence, allo, 
the times of deſcribing ſimilar arches of circles fimilar- 
ly placed will be in the ſubduplicate ratio of the 
lengths of the arches. 

VI. The ſame things hold good with regard to 
bodies projected upward, whether they aſcend upon 
inclined planes or along the arches of circles. 

The point or axis of ſuſpenſiva of a pendulam is 
that point about which it performs its vibrations, or 
ſrom which it is ſuſpended. 

The centre of oſcillation is a point in which, if all 
the matter in a pendulum were collected, any force 
applied at this centre would generate the ſame angular 
velocity in a given time as the ſame force when ap- 
plied at the centre of gravity. 

The length of a pendulum is equal to the diſtance 
between the axis of ſuſpenſion and centre of ofcil- 
lation. 

Let PN (fig. 3.) repreſent a pendulum ſuſpended 
from the point P; if the lower part N of the pendu- 
lum be raiſed to A, and let fall, it will by its own gra- 
vity deſcend through the circular arch AN, and will 
bave acquired the ſame velocity at the point N that a 
budy would acquire in falling perpendicularly from C 
to N, and will endeavour to go off with that velocity 
in the tangent ND ; but being prevented by the rod 
or cord, will move through the arch NB to B, where, 
lofing all its velocity, it will by its gravity deſcend 
through the arch BN, and, having acquired the ſame 
velocity as before, will aſcend to A. In this manner 
it will continue its motion forward and backward 
along the arch ANB, which is called an iar or 
vibratory motion; and each ſwing is called a vibration. 

Prox. I. If a pendulum vibrates in very ſmall cir- 
«cular arches, he times of vibration may be conſidered 
as equal, whatever be the proportion of the arches. 


Let PN (fig. 4.) be a pendulum; the time of de- | 


ſcribing the arch AB will be equal to the time cf 


deſcribing CD , theſe arches being ſuppoſed very ſmall. 


Join AN, CN; then ſince the times of deſcent along 
all cords in the ſame circles, drawn trom one extremity 
of the vertical diameter, are equal; therefore the cords 


| AN, CN, and contequently their doubles, will be deſ- 


cribed in the ſame time; but the arches AN, CN being 
ſuppoſed very ſmall, will therefore be nearly equal to 
their cords: hence the times of vibrations in theſe arches 
will be nearly equal. 

Pa or. II. Pendulums which are of the ſame length 
vibrate in the ſame time, whatever be the proportion 


of their weights. 


This fo.lows from the property of gravity, which is 
always propoi tional to the quantity of matter, or to 
its inertia. When the vibrations of pendulums are 


compared, it is always underſtood that the pendulums 


deſcribe either ſimilar finite ares, or arcs of evaneſcent 
magnitude, unleſs the contrary is mentioned, 
Pzoe. III. If a pendulum vibrates in the ſmall arc 
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If, inſtead of 


P E N 


of a circle, the time of one vibration is to the time of Pendulem, 
a body's falling perpendicularly through half the length —o— 


of the pendulum as the circumference of a circle is to 
its diameter, | 
Loet PE (fig. 59 be the pendulum which deſcribes 
the arch ANC in the time of one vibration; let PN 
be perpendicular to the horizon, and draw the cords 
AC, AN; take the arc Ee infinitely ſmall, and draw 
EFG, /g perpendicular to PN, or parallel to AC; 
deſcribe the ſemicircle BGN, and draw e r, gs perpen- 
dicular to EG: now let t = time of deſcending 
through the diameter 2PN, or through the cord 
AN: Then the velocities gained by falling through 
2PN, and by the pendulum's deſcending through the 
arch AE, will be as 4/2tN and BF; and the ſpace 
deſcribed in the time t, after the fall through 2PN, is 
4PN. But the times are as the ſpaces divided by the 
velocities. 
4PN Wes 

Therefore JIPN? VPN. :: BF * time of 
255 Ee 
deſeribing Ee 2 JPN BE. But in the ſimilar 
triangles PEF, Eer, and KGF, G. 


EF 
As PE=PN : EF:: Ee: er SPN Ee; 


FG 
And KG=KD : FG:: G: Go X Gg. 


| | EF FG 7 
Buter = G5; therefore N & Ee =p x Gg. 


PN x FG 
*ZEDxEFX Gg. 
And by ſubſtituting this value of Ee in the former 


equation, we have the time of deſcribing Ee 
txPNxFGxGg 


RDX EFT VF FN But by the nature of the 
circle FG = BF x FN, and EF=v PN+PF x FN. 


Hence, by ſubſtitution, we obtain the time ot deſcribing 
K X PENXVBEXFENX GR 


"> — — er 
2KD X /PN+PFxXFNxv BF x 2PN= 
_txy/PNxGe _ tXy/2ÞNxGg 
2 KD x / PN+PFxXV/ 2 AKDXVPNT PF = 
; -- BY VPN - 8 8 en 
BNN FNF. But NF, in its mean 
quantity for all the arches G g, is nearly equal to NK; 
For if the ſemicircle deſcribed on the diameter BN, 
which correſponds to the whole arch AN, be divided 
into an indefinite number of equal arches G g, &c. the 
ſum of all the lines NF will be equal to as many times 
NK as there are arches in the ſame circle equal to G g. 


tX + 2ÞN 
| | 2BN x V/ 2ÞN--NK 
Xx Gg. Whence the time of deſcribing the arch AED 


t VPN 


=" 59 JPET BGN; and the time of de- 


ſcribing the whole arch ADC, or the time of one vi- 

tXvV2PN BON. B | 
BNN FN NK 
when the arch ANC is very ſmall, NK vaniſhes, and 


then 


Hence E. 


therefore the time of deſcribing E 


bration, is 


Pendulum. then the time of vibration in a very ſmall 
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arc is 
. 2 PN 2BGN 
EL TEN 2BGN= 1fX "TN 
_2BNxXy/2PtN | 
be the time of deſcent through 2 PN; then fince the 
ſpaces deſcribed are as the ſquares of the times, , # will 
be the time of deſcent through; PN: therefore the 
diameter BN is to the circumference 2BGN, as the 
time of falling through half the length of the pen- 
dulum is to the time of one vibration. 

Proe. IV. The length of a pendulum vibrating ſe- 
conds is to twice the ſpace through which a body falls 
in one ſecond, as the ſquare of the diameter of a circle 
is to the ſquare of its circumference. 

Let 4 = diameter of a circle = 1, c = circumſe- 
rence=3.14159, &c. f to the time of one vibration, and 
p the length of the correſponding pendulum ; then by 

N 
1“: time of ſalling through 


Now if : 


laſt propoſition c: d:: 


half the length of the pendulam. Let s = ſpace de- 
ſcribed by a body falling perpendicularly in the firſt 
ſecond : then ſince the ſpaces deſcribed are in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the times of deſcription, therefore 


* — 
1 - : 4/5 : Vip. Hence c: du.: : 25 :þ. 


80 
It has been found by experiment, that in latitude 
11 a body falls about 16. 11 feet in the firſt ſecond : 
Bae the length of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds in 


ö 32.22 f 
that latitude is = 714159 ns 3 feet 3.174 inches. 


Proy. V. The times of the vibrations of two 
pendulums in ſimilar arcs of circles are in a ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the lengths of the pendulums. 

Let PN, PO (fig. 6.) be two pendulums vibrating in 
the ſimilar arcs AB, CD; the time of a vibration of 
the pendulum PN is to the time of a vibration 
of the pendulum PO in a ſubduplicate ratio of PN 
to PO. 

Since the arcs AN, CO are ſimilar and ſimilarly 
placed, the time of deſcent through AN will be to 
the time of deſcent through CO in the ſubduplicate 
ratio of AN to CO : but the times of deſcent through 
the arcs AN and CO are equal to half the times of 
vibration of the pendulums PN, PO reſpectively. 
Hence the time of vibration of the pendulum PN in 
the arch AB is to the time of vibration of the pen- 
dulum PO in the ſimilar arc CD in the ſubduplicate 
ratio of AN to CO: and ſince the radu PN, PO are 
proportional. to the fimilar arcs AN, CO, theretore 
the time of vibration of the pendulum PN will be to 
the time of vibration of the pendulum PO in a ſubdu- 
plicate ratio of PN to PO. ; 

If the length of a pendulum vibrating ſeconds be 
39.174 inches, then the length of a pendulum vibra- 
ting half ſcconds will be 9.793 inches. Corn; "22 
4 39-174 : + x; and 1: :: 39-174: „% Hence 

39-174 
= 9. 793» 

Pror. VI. The lengths of pendulums vibrating in 

the ſame time, in different places, will be as the forces 


of gravity. 


X = 
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For the velocity 
realy as the force of gravity, and inverſely as the quan-. 
tity of matter *; Now the matter being ſuppoſed the 
ſame in both pendulums, the velocity 1s as the force ct 
gravity ; and the ſpace paſſed throngh in a given time 
will be as the velccity ; that is, as the gravity. 

Cor. Since the lengths of pendulums vibrating in the 
ſame time in ſmall arcs are as the gravitating forces, 
and as gravity increaſes with the latitude on account of 
the ſpheroidal figure of the earth and its rotation 
about its axis ; hence the length of a pendulum vibra- 
ting in a given time will be variable with the latitude, 
and the ſame pendulum will vibrate flower the nearer 
it is carried to the equator. 

Proe. VII. The time of vibrations of pen lulums 
of the ſame length, ated vpon by different forces cf 
gravity are reciprocally as the ſquare roots of the 
forces. 

For when the matter is given, the velocity is as the 
force and time; and the ſpace deſcribed by any given 
force is as the force and ſquare of the time. Hence 
the lengths of pendulums are as the forces and the 
ſquares of the times of falling through them. But 
theſe times are in a given ratio to the times of vibra- 


tion; whence the lengths of pendulums are as the 


forces and the ſquares of the times of vibration. 
Therefore, when the lengths are given, the forces will 
be reciprocally as the ſquare of the times, and the 
times of vibration reciprocally as the ſquare roots of 
the forces. | 

Cor. Let þ = length of pendulum, g = force of 
gravity, and 7 = time of vibration. Then ſince p = 


| I * 
gx. Hence g =þX7,; and S om: 


"That is, the forces in different places are directly as 
the lengths of the pendulums, and inverſely as the 
ſquare roots of the times of vibration; and the times 
of vibration are directly as the ſquare rocts of the 
lengths of the pendulums, and inverſely as the ſquare 
roots of the gravitating forces. | 

Proy. VIII. A pendulum which vibrates in the 
arch of a cycloid deſcribes the greateſt and leaſt vibra- 
tions in the ſame time. 

This property is demonſtrated only on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that the whole maſs of the pendulum is concen- 
trated in a point : but this cannot take place in any 
really vibrating body; and when the pendulum is of 
finite magnitude, there is no point given in politicn 
which determines the length of the pendulum ; on the 
contrary the centre of oſcillation will not occupy the 
ſame place in the given body, when deſcribing different 
parts of the tract it moves through, but will continu- 
ally be moved in reſpect of the pendulum itſelf du- 
ring its vibration, This circumſtance has prevented any 

eneral determination” of tte time of vibration in a 
cyeloidal arc, except in the imaginary caſe refer- 
red to. | 

There are many other obſtacles which corcur in 
rendering the application of this curve to the vibra- 
tion of pendulums deſigned for the meaſures, of time 
the ſource of errors tar greater than thoſe which by 
its peculiar property it is intended to obviate ; and it 
is now wholly diſuſed in practice. 

Although the times of vibration of a pendelum in 

dit 


enerated in any given time is di- Pendulum. 
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Pendutum. diff erent arches be rearly equal, yet from what has been 


theſe arches to the greateſt be conſidgggble, the vibra- 
tions will he performed in different Aces; and the 


nomical purpoſes, it will therefore be neceſſary to ob- 


deſcribed by the pendulum when the clock keeps time, 
there a correction mult be applied to the time ſhown 
by the clock. This correction, expreſſed in ſeconds of 
time, will be equal to the half of three times the differ- 


* Simp- time, theſe arcs being expreſſed in degrees “; and fo 
ſou's Fluz- much will the clock gain or loſe according as the 
ions, p. firſt of theſe arches is leſs or greater than the ſecond. 
Sat. Thus, it a clock keeps time when the pendulum vi- 
brates in an arch of 3“, it will loſe 104 ſeconds daily 
in an arch of 4 degrees. Ah GY $a | 
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degree of heat is experimentally ſound by mgans of a 


is ſhown by a thermometer: hence that inſtrument 
ſhould be placed within the clock-caſe at a height 
nearly equal to that of the middle cf the pendulam 
and its height, ſor this purpoſe, ſhould be examined at 
leaſt once a day. Now by a table conſtructed to ex- 
kibit the daily quantity cf acceleration or retardation 
of the clock anſwering to every probable height of the 
thermometer, the correſponding correction may be 
obtained. It is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
mean height of the thermometer during the interval 
ought to be uſed. In Six's thermometer this height may 


meter. 


conſtrugion it will be more difficult to find this mean. 


It had been found, by repeated experiments, that a 
braſs rod equal in length to a ſecond pendulum will 


expand or contract s part of an inch by a change 
cf temperature of one degree in Farhenheits's ther- 
mometer; and ſince the times of vibration are in @ 


ſubduplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulum, - 


hence an expunſion or contraction of , part of an 
inch will anſwer nearly to one ſecond daily: therefore 
a charge of one degree in the thermometer will occa- 
ſion a diff rence in the rate of the clock equal to one 
ſecond daily. Whence, if the clock be ſo adjuſted as to 
keep time when the thermometer is at 559, it will loſe 
io ſeconds daily when the thermometer is at 65®, and 
gain as much when it is at 45%. 

Hence the daily variation of the rate of the clock 
from ſummer to winter will be very conſiderable. It 
is true indeed that moſt pendulums have a nut or re- 
gulator at the lower end, by which the bob may be 
raiſed or lowered a determinate quantity ; ard there- 
ſore, while the height of the thermometer is the ſame, 
the rate of the clock will be uniform, But ſince the 
{tate of the weather is ever variable, and as it is im- 
pollible to be raiſing or lowering the bob of the pen- 
dulum at every change of the thermometer, therefore 
the correction formerly mentioned is to be applied. 
This correction, however, is in ſome meaſure liable to 


cf. Yao” J- 2 
æ {mall depres of uncertainty ; and ia order to avoid it Pendulum. 


—— ſaid, it will appear, that if the ratio of the leaſt of 
difference, though ſinall, will become ſenfible in the 
courſe of one or more days. In clocks uſ:d; for altro- 


ſerve the arc of vibration ; which if different.from that, 


The length of a pendulum rod inereaſes with beat 
and the quantity of expanſion anſwering to any given 


4 See Pyro- pyrometer 4 but the degree of heat at any given time 


be eaſily obtained; but in thermometers of the common A 
J pendulum he uſed ' afterwards, and found it about 
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altogether, ſeveral contrivances have been propoſed by V— 
conſtructing à pendulum of different materials, and ſo 
diſpofitiy Rem chat their effects may be in oppoſite 

und by this means the pendulum will continue of the 

ſame lengtn. n el . | 
Mercurial Pxvbor vu. The firſt of theſe inventions is Mercurial 


dire cioffe, Abd! thereby” counterbalance each; other; 


that by the celebrated Mr George Graham. In this, the Pendulum, 


rod of the pendulum is a hollow tube, in which a ſuffi 


"cient quantity of mercury is put. Mr Graham firſt uſed. 
Al. glaſs tube, and the clock to which it was applied was 
ence of the ſquare of the given arc, and of that of the." 


Placed in the moſt expoſed part of the houſe. It was kept 
arc deſcribed by the pendulum when the clock keeps 


Reg going, without having the hands or pendulum 
altered, from the gth of June 1722 to the 14th of Oc- Phil. 


tober 1725, and its rate was determined by tranſits of Tranf, 


fixed ſtars. Another clock made with extraordinary wo. 


care, having a pendulum about 60 pounds weight, and 
not vibrating above one degree and a half from the 
rpend:cular, was placed belide the former, in order 


the more readily to compare them with each other, 
and that they might both be equally expoſed. The 
reſuolt of all the obſervations was this, that the irregula- 


rity of the clock with the quickſilver pendulum ex- 
ceeded not, when greatelt, a fixth part of that of the 


other clock with the common pendulum, but for the 
greateſt part of the year not above an eighth or ninth 


part; and even this quantity would bave been leſſened, 
had the column of mercury been a little er i for 
it diſfered a little the contrary way from the other 


clock, going falter with heat and flower with cold. 


To confirm this experiment more, about the beginning 
of July 1723 Mr Graham took off the heavy pendu- 
lum from the other clock, and made another with mer- 
cury, but with this. difference, that inſtead of a glaſs 
tube he uſed a brafs one, and varniſhed the infide to 
ſecure it from being injured by the mercury. This 


„ 


the ſame degree of exactneſs as the other. 


The Gridiron Pævnhutbs is an ingenious contrivance Gridlron 
for the ſame purpoſe. Inſtead of one rod, this pendu- Pendulum, 
lum is compoſed of any convenient odd number of rods, 
as five, ſeven, or nine; being ſo connected, that the 
effect of one ſet of them counteradQts that of the other 
ſet; and therefore, if they are properly adjuſted to each 
other, the centres ef ſuſpenſion and oſcillation will al- 
ways be equidiſtant. Fig. 7. repreſents a gridiron Plate 
pendulum: compoſed of nine rods, ſteel and brafs al. XX. 
ternately, The two outer rods, AB, CD, which are 
of ſteel, are faſtened to the croſs pieces AC, BD by 
means of pins, The next two rods, EF, GH, are of braſs, 
and are 4aitened to the lower bar BD, and to the 
ſecond upper bar EG. The two following rods are of 
ſteel, and are faſtened to the croſs bars EG and IK. 

The two rod adjacent to the central rod being of 
braſs, are faſtened to the croſs pieces IK and LM; 
and the central rod, to which the ball of the pendu- 
lum is attached, is ſuſpended ſrom the croſs piece LM, 
and paſſes freely through a perforation in each of the 
croſs bars IK, BD. From this diſpoſition of the rods, 
it it evident that, by the expanſion of the extreme 
rods, the croſs piece BD, and the two rods attached 
to it, will deſcend : but ſince thoſe rods are expanded 
by the ſame heat, the crofs piece EG will mL 


Punch 
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——_— yeeauſe theſe tods ate alſo expanded, the croſs bar IK 


«ill deſcend ; and by the expaufion. of the two next 
rods; the picee LM wilt be raiſed a quantity fufficient 


to countetatt the expanſion of the central rod. Whence 


it is obvious, that the effect of the feel rods is 10 in- 
erenſe the length ot the pendulum in bot weather, and 
to F miiſh it in cold weather, and that the braſs rods 
have « contrary eſfect upon the pendulum. I be effect 
cf the'braſs rods muſt, however, be equivalent not only 
to that of the ſteel rods, bet alto to the part above the 
ſrame and fpring, which connects it with the cock, and 
to that part between the lower fart of the frame and 
the centre of the ball. 


NM. Thiout *&,nether excellent contrivance for the ſame 


Plate 
ecCI.TIXT. 


is deſcribed in a French author on clock- making. It 
was uſed in the north of England by an ingemous ar- 
tiſt about 40 years ago. This invention is as follows : 
A bar of the ſame metal with a rod of the pendu- 
um and of the fame dimenſions, is placed againit the 
back-part cf the clock-ca'e : from the top of thisa part 
projets, to which the upper part of the pendulum is 
connected by two. fine phable chains or filken ſtringa, 
which juſt below paſs between two plates of braſe, 
whoſe lower edges will always terminate the length of 
the pendulum at the vpper end. Theſe plates are ſup- 
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Nada. by be Haid and therefore allo the two next rods ; bus juſt a calculation may ſcem to be, that can never be the Pendrlum, 
caſe, as not on'y different metals, but alſo different 
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bars of the ſame metal that are not manufactured at 
the ſame time, "exattly in the ſame manner, are 
found by a good pyrometer to differ materially in their 
degrees of expanſton and contraction, a very ſmall 
change affecting one and not the other,” 


Tue expanſion or contraction of ſtraight-graine fir Fir peudu- 


wood length wife, by change of temperature, is ſo ſmall, 
that it is found to make very good pendulum rods. 
'Fhe. wood called f:padilt» is faid to be ſtill better. 
There is good reaſon to believe, that the previous ba- 
king, varniſhing, gilding, or foaking of theſe woods in 
any meked matter, only tends to impair the property 
far renders them valuable. They ſhould be ſimply 
rubbed on the outſide with wat and a cloth. In pen- 
dulums cf this conſtruction the error is great'y dimi- 
nifhed, but not taken away. 


Angular Pub Y, is formed of two ieces or legs Angul:r 
like a fector, and is ſuſpended by the angular point, Peadulum, 


This pendulam was invented with a view to diminith the 
length of the common pendulum, but at the fame time 
to preſerve or even increaſe the time of vibration. In 
this pendulum, the time of vibration depends on the 

of the legs, and on the angle contained between 
them conjorntly, the duration of the time of vibration 


ported on a pedeſtal fixed to the back of the caſe. increaſing with the angle, Hence a pendulum cf this 
The bar reſts upon an immoveable baſe at the lower conſtruction may be made to cſei lat: in any given 
part of the caſe: and is inſerted into a groove, by time. At the lower extremity of each leg of the pen- 
which means it is always retained in the ſame pofition. dulum is a ball or bob as uſual. It may be caſily 
From this conſtruction, it is evident that che extenſion fhown, that in this kind of pendulum, the ſquares 
or contraction of this bar, and of the rod of the pen- of the times of vibration are as the fecants of half the 
dulum, will be equal, and in contrary directions. For angle contained by the legs: hence if a pendulum of 
ſuppoſe the rod of the pendulum to be expanded any this conſtruction vibraces half ſeconds when its legs are 
given quantity by heat; then, as the lower end of the cloſe it will vibrate whole ſeconds when the legs are 
bar reſts upon a Fred point, the bar will be expanded opened, fo as to contam an angle equal to 1519 24”. 
s, and raife the upper end of the pendulum The Conical or Circular Puppen, is fo called 
juſt as much as its was increaſed, and hence its from the figure deſcribed by the ſtring or ball of the 
ength below the plates will be the ſame as before. * pendulum. This pendulum was invented by Mr Huy- 
of this penduꝰ um, ſome what improved by Mr Creſth- gens, and is alſo claimed by Dr Hock. 
waite watch and clock- maker, Dublin, we have the fol- 


rods of ſteel forged out of the ſame bar, at the fame heavy globular body, revolving within an inverted hol- 
time, of the ſame temper, and in fimilar. low paraboloid, will be equal whatever be the radii of 
On the top of B is formed a gibbet C; this rod is the circles deſeribed by that body. 

firmly ſopported by a Reel bracket D, fixed ona large In order therefore, to conſtru the pendulum fo 
piece of marble E, firmly ſet into the wall F, and ha- that its ball may always defcribe its rev..Jutions in a pa- 
ving liberty to move freely upwards between croſs ſta - raboloid furſace, it will be neceſſary that the rod of 
ples of braſs, 1, 2, 3, 4, which touch only in a point the pendulum be flexible, and that it be ſuſpended in 
in front and rear (the ſtaples having been carefully ſuch a manner as to form the evolute of the given pa- 
formed for that purpoſe ) ; to the other rod is firmly rabola. Hence, let KH (üg. 9.) be an axis perpendi- 
fixed by its centre the hens G; of 24 pounds weight, cular to the horizon, having a pinion at K moved by 
although it ſhould in ſtrictneſs be a little below it, the laſt wheel in the train of the clock; and a harden. 
This pendulem is ſuſpended by a ſhort Reel ſpring on ed ſteel point at H moving in an agate pivot, to render 


the gibbet at C; all which is entirely independent of the mation as free as poſſible. Now, let it be require | 


the clock. To the back of the clock-plate I are firm- that the pendulum fhall perform each revolution in a 
ly ſcrewed two cheeks nearly cycloidal at K, exactly in ſecond, then the paraboloid ſurface it moves in muſt 
a line with a centre of the verge L. The maintan- be ſuch whoſe lotas refum is double the length of the 
15 power is applied by a cylindrical fle- ſtud, in the common half ſecond pendulum. Le: O be the focus 
uſual way of regulators, at M. Now, it is very evi- of the parabola MEC, and MC, the lui, reftum; and 
dent, that any expanſion or contraction that takes make AE=MO=—1\MC=the length of a c mmon 
Place in either of thefe exactly ſimilar rods, is inſtantly half ſecond pendulum At the point A of the verge, 
counteractod by the other: whereas in al. e e let a thin plate AB be fixed at one end, and at the 
pendulums compoſed of different materials, however cther end B let it be faſtened to the bar 4; arm BD per- 

Vor. XIV. 2 pendi- 


| In order to underſtand the principles of this pendu- C-nica! o- 
lowrinng deſcription in the 'Tranſa&ions of the Royal lum, it will be neceſſary to premiſe the following lem- Circular 
Iriſh Academy, 1758.—* A and B (fig. 8.) are two ma, viz. the times of all the circular r:volutions of a Pendulum. 


1 
Penelope. 
— — 


Flate 
cla. 


larger than a fowl, and ſmaller than a turkey. 
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point D. The figure of the plate AB is that of the evo- 


lute of the parabola MEC. | 
The equation of this evolute, being alſo that of the 


ſemicubical parabola, is = * Lets 2 
In this caſe 


,2x*' =y"' =; P*-:. hence n;, and x = P (= 
VZ the diſtance of the focus from the vertex A. 
By aſſuming the value of x, the ordinates of th curve 
may be found; and hence it may be ealily drawn. 

The firing of the pendulum muſt be ſuch a length 
that when one end is fixed at B, it may he over the 
plate AB, and then hang perpendicular from it, fo 
that the centre of the bob may be at E when at reſt, 
Now, the verge KH being put in motion, the ball 
of the pendulum will begin to gyrate, and thereby 
conceive a centriſugal force which will carry it out 
from the axis to ſome point F, where it will circulate 
ſeconds or half ſeconds, according as the line AE is 89. 
inches, or 2! inches, and AB anſwerable to it. 

One advantage poſſeſſed by a clock having a pendu- 
lum of this conſtruction is, that the ſecond hand moves 
in a regular and uniform manner, without being ſubject 
to thoſe jerks or ſtarts as in common clocks ; and the 
pendulum is entirely ſilent. 

Theory has painted out ſeveral other pendulums, 
known by the names (f Elliptic, Horizontal, Rotulary, 
&c. pendulums. The'e, however, have not as yet 

_ attained that degree of pei fection as to ſupplant the 
common pendulum. 

Beſides the uſe of the pendulum in meaſuring time, 
it has alſo been ſuggeſted to be a proper itandard for 
meaſures of length. See the article Mgasvas. 

PENEA, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants; and 

in the natural method ranking with thoſe ot which the 
order is doub ful. The calyx is diphyllous ; the corol- 
la campanulated ; the ſtyle quadrangular ; the capſule 
tetragonal, quadrilocular, and octoſpermous. 

PENELOPE, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of 
Icarus, married Ulyſſes by whom the had Telema- 
chus. During the abſence cf Ulyſſes, wha was gone 
to the ſiege of Trey, and who ſtaid 20 years HG 
Lis dominions, ſeveral princes, charmed with Pene- 
lope's beauty, told her that Ulyfſes was dead, offered 
to marry her, and pre ſſed her to declare in their favour. 
She promiſed corapiiance on condition they would give 
ker time to finith a piece cf tapeſtry ſhe was weaving; 
but at the ſame time ſhe undid in the night what ſhe 
had done in the day, and by this artifice eluded rheir 
importunity till Ulyſſes's return. 

PexzLope, in ornithology: A genus cf birds cf 
the order of gallinæ, the cha: acters f which are: The 
beak is bare at the baſe; the head is covered with fea- 
thers: the neck is quite bare; the tail conſiſts of twelve 
pi incipal feathers ; and the feet are for the moſt part 
bare. Linnæus, im the Sy/lkema Nature, enumerates 
ſix ſpecies. 1. Mellauris ſatyra, or horned pheaſant. 
Latham calls it the horned turkey. This ſpecies is 


The 


then Px*=y?, and in the focus P=2y. 


* 


colour of the bill is brown; the nc ſtrils, forchea?), 
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Pendulum pendicular to DH, and to which it is fixed at the and ſpace round the eyes, are covered with flender Penelope. 
black hairy feathers ; the top of the head is red. eä 
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hind each eye there is a fleſhy callous blue ſubſtance 


like a horn, which tends backward. On the fore part Latham's 
of the neck and throat, there is a looſe flap of a fine SY uopfts. 


blue colour, marked with orange ſpots, the lower part 
of which is beſet with a few hairs; down the middle 
it is ſome what looſer than on the ſides, being wrinkled. 
The breaſt and upper part of the back are of a full red 
colour. The neck and breaſt ate inclined to yellow. 
The other parts of the plumage and tail are of a ruſous 
brown marked all over with white ſpots, encompaſſed 
with: black. The legs are ſomewhat white, and fur- 
niſhed with a ſpur behind each. A head of this bird, 
Mr Latham tells us, was ſent to Dr Mead from Ben- 
gal, together with a drawing of the bird, which was 
called napaul-pheaſant. It is a native of Bengal. 

2. The meleagris criſlata, called by Ray pene!ope jacu- 
feme, and by Edwards the guan, or guan, is about the 
{ize of a fovl, being about two feet ſix inches long. 
The bill is two inches long, and of a black colour; the 
irides are of a dirty orange colour; the ſides of the 
head are covered with a naked purpliſh blue ſkin, in 
which the eyes are placed: beneath the throat, for an 
inch and a half, the ſkin is looſe, of a fine red colour, 
and covered only with a few hairs. The top of the 
head is furniſhed with long feathers, which the bird 
can erect as a creſt at pleaſure ; the general colour of 
the plumage is browniſh black, gloſſed over with cop- 
per in ſome lights; but the wing coverts have a greenith 
and violet gloſs. The quills moſty incline to a purple 
colour; the fore-part of the neck breaſt, and belly, 
are marked with white ſpots; the thighs, under tail co- 
verts, and the tail itſelf, are browniſh black, the legs are 
red ; the claws black, Some of theſe birds have little 
or no creſt, and are thence ſuppoſed to be females. — 


They inhabit Braſil and Guiana, where they are oſten 


made tame They frequently make a noiſe not unlike 
the word jacu. Their fleſh is much eſtzemed. Te 

3. Crax Cuman nſis, called by Latham, &c. yacov. 
It is bigger than a common fowl. The bill is black; 
the head feathers are long, pointed, and form a creſt, 
which can be creed at pleaſure. The irides are of a 
pale rufous colour: the ſpace round the eyes is naked, 
ſimilar to that of a turkey. It has alſo a naked mem- 
brane, cr kind of wat:/:, of a dull black colour. — 
The blue {kin comes forward on the bill but is not 
liable to change colour like that of the turkey. The 
plumage has not much variation ; it is chiefly brown, 
with ſome white markings on the neck, breait, wing 
coverts, and belly; the ta l is compoſed of twelve fea- 
thers, pretty long, and even at the end ; the legs arc 


red. This ſpecies inhabits Cayenne, but is a very rare 


bird, be ing met with only in the inner parts, cr ab. ut 
the Amazons country, though in much greater plenty 
up the river Oyapoc, elpecially towards Camoupi; and 
indeed thoſe which are ſeen at Cayenne are moſtly 
tame ones, for it is a familiar bird, and will breed in 
that ſtate, and mix with other poultry. It makes the 
neſt on the ground, and hatches the young there, but 
is at other times moſtly ſeen on trees. It frequently 
erects the crelt, when pleaſ:d, or taken notice of, and 
likewiſe ſpreads the 8 like a ſan, in the man- 
ner of the turkey, It bas two kinds of cry; one 08 
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Penelope. that of a young turkey, the other lower and more 
—— plaintive ; the firſt of theſe is thought by the Indians 
to expreſs the word conyovoit, the other yacou. 

4. The ile, or as it is called, crax pipi e, is black 
in tne belly, and the back brown ſtained with black. 
The fleſh on the neck is of a green colour. It is about 
the bigneſs of the former, and has a hifling noiſe. — 
The head is partly black and partly white, and is ad- 
orned with a ſhort creſt. The ſpace about the eyes, 
which are black, is white; the feet are red. It inha- 
bits Guiana, 

5. The marail is about the ſize of a fowl, and ſhaped 
ſomewhat like it. The bill and irides are blackiſh ; 
the ſpace round the eyes is bare, and of a pale red; the 
chin, throat, and fore part of the neck, are ſcarcely 
covered with feathers; but the throat itſelf is bare, 
and the membran: elongated to half an inch or more; 
both this and the ſkin round the eyes change colour, 
and become deeper and thicker when the bird 1s irri- 
tated.  'The head feathers are longiſh, ſo as to appear 
like a creſt when raiſed up, which the bird often does 
when agitated ; at which time it alſo ere s thoſe of 
the whole body, and ſo disfigures itſelf as to be ſcarce 
known: the general colour ot the plumage is a greeniſh 
black; the fore-part of the neck is tipped with white; 
the wings are ſhort ; the tail is long, conſiſting of 12 
feathers, which are even at the. end, and commonly 
pendent, but-can be lifted up and ſpread out hke that 
of the turkey ; the legs and toes are of a bright red ; 
the claws are crooked, and ſomewhat ſharp. In a col- 
lection (ſays Latham) from Cayenne was a bird, I be- 
lieve, of this very ſpecies. It was 28 inches long, the bill 
is like that of a towl, brown, and rather hooked ; round 
the eye bare; the head is creſted ; the feathers of the 
fore - part of the neck are tipped with white ; the breaſt 
and belly are ruſous brown; the reſt of the plumage 
is preeniſh brown; the tail is 11 inches long, and round- 
ed at the end: the quills juſt reach beyond the rump 
the legs are brown, and claws hooked. This ſpecies 
is common in the woods of Guiana, at a diſtance from 
the ſea, though it is much leſs known than could be im- 
agined : and found, in ſmall flocks for the moſt part, 
except in breeding time when it is only ſeen by pairs, 
and then frequently on the ground, or on low ſhrubs ; 
at other times on high trees, where it rooſts at night. 
The female makes her neſt on ſome low buſhy tree, as 
near the trunk as poſſible, and lays three or four eggs. 
When the young are hatched, they deſcend with their 
mother, aſtzr 10 or 12 days. the mother acts as other 
{owls ſcratching on the ground like a hen, and brood- 
ing the young, which quit their nurſ: the moment they 
can ſhift for themſelves. They have two broods in a 
year; one in December or January, the other in May 
vr June. The belt time of findirg theſe birds is morn- 
ing or evening, being then met with on ſuch trees 
whoſe fruit they feed on, and are diſcovered by fume 
of it falling to the ground. The young birds are ca- 
Aly tamed, and ſeldom forſake the places where they 
have been brought up: they need not be houſed, as 
they prefer the rooſting on tall trees to any other place. 
Their cry is not inharmonious, except when irritated 
or wounded, when it is harſh and loud. Their fleſh is 
much eſteemed. 

Buffon ſuppoſes this bird to be the female of the 
yacou, or at leaſt a variety; but that this cannot be, 
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the anatomical inſpection will at once determine. 'The 
windpipe of this bird has a ſingular conſtruct on, pal. 
ing along the neck to the entrance of the breaſt, where 
it riſes on the outſide of the fleſh, and, after going a 
little way downwards, returns, and chen paucs into 
the cavity of the lungs. It is kept ia its place on the 
outſide by a mu'cular ligament, which is perceivable 
quite to the breaſt bone. This is found to be the 
caſe in both male and female, and plainly proves that 
it differs from the yacou, whoſe windpipe has no ſac! 
circumvolution in either ſex. 

It this be the bird mentioned by Fermin, in his 
Hiltory of Guiana, p. 176. he ſays that the creſt is 
cuneiform, and of a black and white cclour ; and ob- 
ſerves that they are ſcarce at Surinam; but it does not 
ſeem quite certain whether he means this ſpecies or the 
yacou. 

Bancroſt mentions a bird of Guiana by the name of 

Marrodee, which he ſays is wholly cf a browniſh black: 
the bill the ſame ; and the legs grey. "Theſe, he ſays, are 
common, and make a noiſe not unlike the name given 
it, perching on trees. The Indians imitate their cry 
ſo exactly, as to lead to the diſcovery of the place 
the birds are in, by their anſwering it. The fleſh of 
them is like that of a fowl: it is therefore moſt likely 
the marail. 
6. The wociferating penelope. 
of a greeniſh colour; the back is brown, the breaſt 
green, and the belly is of a whitiſh brown. Latham 
calls it the crying curaſaw. It is about the bigneſs of a 
crow. 

PENESTICA, (Antonine), a town of the Hel- 
vetn, ſituated between the Lacus Lauſonius and Salo- 
durum ; called Peteniſca by Peutinger. Thought now 
to be Biel, (Cluverius) ; the capital of a ſmall territory 
in Swiſſerland. 

PENE US, (Strabo); a river running through 
the middle of Theſſaly, from weſt to ealt, into the 


Sinus Thermaicus, between Olympus and Oſſa, near 


Tempe of Theſſaly, riſing in mount Pindus, (Ovid, 
Val. Flaccus). 

PENETRALE, a facred room or chapel in private 
houſes, which was ſet apart for the worſhip of the 
houſehold gods among the ancient Romans. I: t:m- 
ples alſo there were p.netralia, or apartments of diſtin- 
guiſhed ſanity, where the images of the gods were 
kept, and certain ſolemn ceremonies performed. 

PENGUIN, or PixGvixn. See PixGvuin. « 

PENICILLUS, among ſurgeons is uled for a tent 
to be put into wounds or ulcers. | 

PENIEL, or Pexver, a city beyond Jordan near 
the ford of the brook Jabbok. This was the occaſion of 
its name. Jacob, upon his return from Meſopotami., 
(Gen. xxxii. 24, &c.) made a top at the brook Jab- 
bok : and very early the next morning, after he had 
ſent all the people before, he remained alone, and be- 
hold an angel came, and wreſtled with him till the day 
began to appear. Then the angel ſaid to Jacob, Let 
me, go for the morning begins to appear. Jacob an- 
ſwered, I ſhall not let you go from me till you have given 
me your bleſſing. Ihe angel bleficd him then in the 
fame place, which Jacob thence called Peniel, ſaying, 
I have ſeen God face to ſace, yet continue alive. 

In following ages the Ifraclites built a city in this 
place, which was given to the tribe of Gad. Gideon, 
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Teuiel. 
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Peninnah returning from the purſuit of che Midianites, overthrew ternities of penitients diſtinguiſhed bey | the different Penlgants 
| thetower of Peniel, (Judges viii. 17), and put all the ſhape and c leur of their habits. re ſecular 1 
inhabitants of the city to death, for having refuſed ſocieties who have their rules, ſtatutes, and'churches, penitenti- 


ſuſterance to him and his people, and having anſwered and make public proceſſions under their particular ary. 
him in a very inſulting manner. Jeroboam the fon of 1 


— — 


Penitents. 
— — 


Nebat rebuilt the city cf Peniel, (1 Kings xii. 25.) 
Joſephus ſays, that this prince there built himſelf a 
alace. 

4 PENINNAH, - the ſecond wife of Elkanah, the 
ſather of Samuel. Penninah had ſeveral children, 


(1 Sam. i. 2, 3, &c.), but Hannah, who afterwards 


was mother of Samuel, was for a great while barren : 
Peninnah, inſtead of giving the glory to God, the au- 
thor of ſruitſuneſs, was elevated with pride, and in- 


ſulted her rival Hannah. But the Lord having viſited 


Hannah, Peninnah was thereupon hambled ; and ſome 
interpreters think, that God took away her children 
from her, or at leaſt that ſhe had no more after this 
time, according to the words of the ſong of Hannah, 
(1 Sam. ii. 5.),** The barren hath born ſeven, and the 
that hath many children is waxed feeble.” 

PENINSULA, m phy, a portion or ex- 
tent of land joining to the continent by a narrow 
neck or iſthmus, the reſt being encompaiſed with wa- 
ter. See Plate CCXII. + | | 

PENIS, in anatomy. See there, p. 738. col. 2. &c. 

PENITENCE, is ſometimes uſed for a ſtate of 
repentance, and ſometimes ſor the act of repenting. 
See ReyEnTANCE. It is alſo uſed for a diſcipline, 
or punifhment attending repentance z more ulualiy 
called penance. It alſo gives title to ſeveral religi- 
ous orders, conſiſting either of converted debauchees, 
and reformed proſtitutes, or of perſons who devote 
themſelyes to the office of reclaiming them. Of this 
latter kind is the 

Order of PEN of St Magdalen, eſtabliſhed 
about the year 1272, by one Bernard, a citizen of Mar- 
ſeilles, who devoted himſelf to the work of converting 
the courtezans of that city. Bernard was feconded 
by ſevetal others ; who, forming a kind of ſociety, 
were at * elected into a religious order by Pope 
Nicholas III. under the rule of St Auguſtine. F. 
Geſnay ſays, that they alſo made a religious order of 
the penitents, or women they converted, giving them 
the ſame rules and obſervances which they themſelves 
kept. 

223 of Penieexce of St Magdalen at Paris, 
ed its rife to the preaching of F. Tifferan, a Fran- 
ciſcan, who converted a vaſt number of courtezans 
about the year 1492. Louis duke of Orleans gave 
them his houſe for a monaſtery , or rather, as appears 
by their conſtitutions, Charles VIII. gave them the 
hotel called Bochaigne, whence they were removed to 
St George's chapel, in 1572, By virtue of a brief 
of Pope Alexander, Simon biſhop of Paris, in 1497, 
drew them up a body of Statutes, and gave them the 
rule of St Auguſtine. It is neceſſary, before a wo- 
man could be admitted, that ſhe had firſt committed 
the ſin of the fleſh. None were admitted who were 
above 35 years of age. Till the begining of the laſt 
century, none but penitents were admitted : but ſince 
its retormation by Mary Alvequin, in 1616, none have 
been admitted but maids, who however, ſtill retain 
the ancient name penitents. 


PENTITENTS, an appellation given to certain ſra- 
4 


tines, in order to aſſiſt criminals 


croſſes or banners. Of theſe there are more than a 
hundred, che moſt conſiderable of which ate as fol- 
low : the white penitents of which there are "ſeveral 
different ſorts at Rome, the moſt ancient of high was 
conſtituted in 1264 the brethren of this fraternity 
exery year give portions to a certain number of young 
pirls in order to their being married: their habit is a 
ind of white ſackloth, and on the ſhaulder is a circle, 
in the middle of which is a red and white croſs. Black 
penitents the moſt conſiderable of which are the bre- 
thren of mercy, inſtituted in 1488 by ſome Flaren- 
ing their impri- 
ſonment, and at the time of their 4 ontbe day 
at execution, they walk in proceſſion before them, 
ſinging the ſeven penitential pfalms and the litanies ; 
and aiter they are dead, they take thera down from the 
gibbet and burn them; ther habit is blackſackdoth, 
'There are others whoſe buſineſs is to bury fach per- 
ſons as are ſound dead in the ſtreets.; thefe wear a 
death's head on one fide of their habit. There are al- 
ſo blue, „red, green, and viclet penitents; all 
which-are remarkable for little elſe beſides the different 
colours of their habits. bz! 382 vid al 
Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a fe: of po- 
nitents kept in pay to walk through the ſtreets in pro- 
cetbon, and cut their ſhoulders with whips, &c. 
PexiTExSs,"0r Converts of the name of Naſus, a con- 
ion of religious at Seville in Spain, c:nfittivg of 
women who had led a licentious life, founded in 1550, 
This monaſtery is divided into three quarters: one tor 
profeſſed religious; another for novices; a third for 
thoſe who are under corteftion. When theſe laft give 
ſigns of a real repentance, they are removed into the 
quarter of the novices, where, if they do not behave 
themſelves well, they are remanded to their correction. 
They obſerve the rule of St Auguſtine. 
Pries of Orvieto, are an order of nuns, inſtituted 
by Antony Simoncelli, a gentleman of Orvieto in Italy. 
The monaſtery he built was at firſt deſigned far the 
reception of poor girls, abandoned by their parents, 
and in danger of lofing their virtue. In 1662 it was 
erected into a monaſtery, for the reception of ſuch as 
having abandoned themſelves to impurity, were willing 
to take up, and conſecrate themfelves to God by ſo- 
lemn vows. Their rule is that of the Carmelites. 
Theſe religious have this in peculiar, that they un- 
dergo no noviciate. All required is, that they con- 
tinue a few months in the monaſtery in a ſecular habit; 
after which they are admitted to the vows, | 
PENITENTIAL, an eccleſiaſtical book retained 
among the Romaniſts; in which is preferibed'what re- 
lates to the impoſition of penance and the reconcilia- 
tion f penitents. See PEVANcx. 1 | 
There are various penitentials, as the Roman peni- 
tential, that of the venerable Bede, that of Pope Gre- 
gory III, &c. | 
PENITENTIARY, in the ancient Chriſtian 
church, a name given to certain preſbyters or priclts, 
appointed in every church to receive the private con- 
ſeflions of the people, in order to facilitate public diſ- 
cipline, by acquainting them hat fins were to be ar! 
| Piated 
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Fententi piated by public penance, and to appoint private pe · 


1 


| Penn. 


member of that provincial council. 


_ -preaching of one Thomas Loe a 


nanoe priv ate crimes as were not proper to be 


publicly cenſured. 


PxNrTANTIAAx, at che court of Rome, is an office 


in which are examined and delivered out the ſecret 
- bulls, graces, or diſpenſations relating to caſes of con- 
ſoience, -oonleſhons, &c. 


o . 


Pentrgxriax, is alſo an officer in ſome cathe- 


drals, veſted with power from the biſhop to abſolve, in 


caſes reſerved to him. The pope has at preſent his 
penitentiary, who is a cardinal, and the chief 
of the other pemtentiary prieſts eſtablithed in the 


church or Rome, who contult him in diſſicult caſes. 


He preſides in the penitentiary, diſpatches diipenſa- 
tions, abſolutions, &c. and has under him a regent and 
24 proctors, or advocates of the ſacred penitentiary. 

 PENMAN-Mawe, a mountain in Caernarvonſhire, 
1400 feet high. It hangs perpendicularly over the 
ſea, at ſo vaſt a height, that tew ſpecta: ors are able to 
look down the dreadful fteep. On the tide which is 
next the ſea, there is a road cut out of the {ide of the 


rock, about fix or ſeven feet wide, which winds up a 
- Qeep aſcent, and uſed to be defended on one fide only 


by a flight wall, in ſome parts about a yard high, and 
in others by only a bank, that ſcarce r ſe afoot above 
the road. The ſea was ſeen dathing its waves 40 fa- 
thoms below, with the mountain riſing as much above 
the traveller's head. This dangerous road was a few 
years ago ſecured by a wall brealt-high, to the build- 
ing of which the city of Dublin largely contributed, it 
being in the High road to Holyhead. 

PENN (Sir William), was born at Briſtol in 1621, 
and inclined trom his youth to maritime affairs. He 
was made captain at 21 years of age, rear-admiral of 
Ireland at 23, vice-admiral at 25, admiral of Ireland 
to the Straits at 29, vice-admiral of England at 31, 
and General in the firſt Dutch war at 32. Whence re 
turning in 1555. he was choſen repreſentative ſor the 
town of Weymouth z and in 1660 was made commiſ- 
ſioner of the admiralty and navy, governor of the town 
and fort of Kinſale, vice-admiral of Munſter, and a 
In 1664 he was 
choſen great captain-commander under the duke of 
York, and diſtinguiſhed himtelf in an engagement a 
gainſt the Dutch fleet; after which he took leave of 


the ſea, but continued in bis other employments till 


1669. He died in 1670. 419 
Penx (William), an eminent writer among the Qua- 
kers, and the planter and legiſlator of Pennſylvania, 
was the ſon of the above Sir William Penn, and was 
born at London in 2644. tn 1660, he wasentered a 
gentleman ccmmoner of Chriſt-church, in Oxtord ; 
ut having belore received an impreſſion from the 
er, withdrew 
with ſome other ſtudents from the national worſhip, 
and held private meetings, where they preached and 
prayed among themſelves. "Fhis caving great offence 
to the heads of the college, Mr Penn, though but 1G 
years of age, was fined for nonconformity ; and conti- 
nuing his religious exerciſ s, was at length expelled his 
college. Upon. his return home, he'was, on the ſame 
account, treated with great ſeverity by his father, who 
at laſt turned him out of doors; but his reſentment af- 
terwards abating, he ſent him to France in company 


with ſome perſons of quality; where he continued a 
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conſiderable time, and returned not only well ſkilled in 
the French language, but a polite and accompliſhed 

entleman. About the year 1666, his father commit» 

d to his care a conſiderable eſtate in Ireland. Being 
found in one of the Quakers meetings in Cork, he, 
with many others was/thrown into priton ; but, on his 
writing to the earl of Orrery, was ſoon diſcharged. 
However, his father being informed he {till adhered to 
his opinions, ſent for him to England, and finding him 
indexible to all his arguments, turned him out of doors 
a ſecond time. About the year 1668, he became a 
public preacher among the Quakers : and tbat year 
was commuted cloſe priſoner to the Tower, where he 
wiote ſeveral treatiſes, Being diſcharged after ſeven 
moaths 4mpriſonment, : be went to e where he 
alſo preached amongſt the Quakers. Returning to 
England, he was in 1670 committed to Newgate, for 
preaching in Gracechurch-ſ{treet meeting-houſe, Lon- 
don; but being tried at the ſeſſions-houſe in the Old 
Bailey, he was acquitted. In September the ſame 
year, his father died; and being perfectly reconciled to 
him, lett him both his paternal bleſſing and a p.entiful 
eitaze. But his perſecutions were not yet at an end: 
for in 1671 he was committed to Newgate for preach- 
ing at a meeting in a Wheeler-ftreet, London ; and du- 
ring his impriſonment, which continued ſix months, he 
allo wrote ſeveral treatiſes. After his diſcharge, he 
went into Holland and Germany ; and in the begin- 
Ring of the year 1672, married and ſettled with his fa- 
mily at Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire. The ſame 
year he publiſhed ſeveral pieces; and particularly one 
againk Reeve and Muggleton, In 1677, he again tra- 
velled into Holland and Germany in order to propa- 
gate his opinions: and had frequent converſations, with 
the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter to the queen of Bohe- 
mia and ſiſter to the princeſs Sophia, mother to king 
Geo. I, In 1681, king Charles II. in conſideration ot 
the ſervices of Mr Penn's father, and ſeveral debts due 


to him from the crown at the time af his deceaſe, gran - 


ted Mr Penn and his heirs the province lying on the welt 
ſide of the river Delaware in North America, which 
from thence obtained the name of Pennſylvania. Upon 
this MrPenn publiſhed a brief account of that province, 
with the king's patent; and propoſing an eaſy pur- 
chaſe of land, and good terms of ſetilement for ſuch 
as were inclined to remove thither, many went over. 
Theſ: having made and improved their plantations to 
good advairage, the governor, in order to ſecure the 
planters from the native Indians, appointed commu- 
lioners to purchaſe the land he had received, from the 
king of the native Indians, and concluded a peace with 
them. The city of Philadelphia was planned and built; 
and he him'elf drew up the fundamental conſtitutions 
of Penſylvania in 24 articles. In 1681, he was elected 
a member of the Royal Society; and the next year he 
embarked for Pennſylvania, where he continued about 
two years and returned to England in Auguſt 1684. 
Upon the acceſſion of King James tothe throne, he was 
taken into a great degree ot favour with his Majeſty, 
which expoſed him to the imputa: ion of bein g a Papiſt; 
but from which be fully vindicated himſelf. How- 
ever, upon the Revolution, he was examined be- 
fore the council in 1688, aud obliged to give ſecurity 
for his appearance on the firſt day of next term, which 


was atterwards continued. He was ſeveral times dil- 
i: charged 


Penn, 


ſince. 
in whole defence he wrote numberleſs Pieces. 


the moſt eſteemed of which are, 1. 


Prog reſs of the People called Qualers, 


W 


out againſt him, he was obliged to couceal him- 


Being at laſt permitted } 
appear before the king and cuncil, he repreſented uy 
ii nocence ſo effectually that he was acquitted. In Au- 
vult 1699, he, with his wife and family, embarked tor 
Fennſylvaniaz whence he returned u 1701, in order to 
vindicate his proprietary right, which had been attack- 
ed during his abſence. Upon Queen Anne's acceſſion 
to the crown, he Was in great favour with her, and was 
often at court, But fa, 170%, he was involved in a laws 
{uit with the executors of à perſon who had been for- 
merly his ſteward: and though many thought him ag- 
v1ieved, the court of chancery did not think proper to 
relieve him; upon which account he was obliged to live 
within the rules of the Fleet for ſeveral months, till the 


matter in diſpute was accommodated. He died in 


1718. * N | | 

At one period of his life, Mr Penn lodged in a houſe 
in Norfolk-ſtreet in the Straud In the entrance to it 
he had a peeping-hole, chrough wluch he could fee 
any perſon that came to him. A creditor one day 
{eat in his name, and having been made to wait more 
than a reaſonable time, he knocked ſor the ſervant 
whom he aſked, * Will not thy maſter fee me?“ 
Friend (anſwered the ſervant) he has ſeen thee, but 
he does not like thee.” . * 

Mr Penn's friendly and pacific manner of treating 
the Indians produced in them an extraordinary love 
tor him and his people; ſo that they have maintained 
a perfect amity with the Quakers in Pennſylvania ever 
He was the greateit bulwark of the Quakers. 
Beſides 
the above works, he wrote a great number of others 


Chriſtianity revived. 2. His defence of a paper, in- 
titled Cel Truths againſt the Excepiions of the Bi- 


' ſhop of Cork. 3. His perſuaſive to Moderation. 


His Gocd advice to the Church of England, Ro- 


man Catholic, and Proteſtant Diſſenters. 5.'The Sandy 


Foundation ſhaken. 6. No Croſs, no Crown. 7. The 
great Caie of Liberty of Conſcience debated. 8. The 


Chriſtian Quaker and his 'Teſtimony ſtated and vindi- 
-cated. 9. A diſcourſe of the general Rule cf Faith 
and Practice, and Judge of Controverſy, 


10. Eng- 
land's preſent Intereſt conſidered. 11. An Addreſs 


to Proteſtants. 12. Bis Reflections and Maxims 
13. His advice to his Children. 14. His Rite and 
15. A Trea- 
tiſe on Caihs. Moit of theſe have paſſed ſeveral edi- 
tions, ſome of them many. The letters between Wil- 


. am. Penn and Dr Tillotſon, : and Willam Penn and 


William Popple, Eſq; together with Penw's letters to 
the princels Elizabeth oi the Rhine, and the coun- 


teſs of Hornes, as alio cne to his wife on his going to 
. Yenn{ylvania, are inſerted in his works, which were firſt 
collected and publiſh: in 2 vols folio z and the parts 
ſince ſclected and abridged into 1 vol fdlio, are very 
much and defervedly admired ſer the gcod ſenſe they 


contain. | 

PENNATULA, or SE 4-»Etx, in natural hiſtory, a 
genus ot zoophyte, which, though it ſu ins about 
trecly in the ſea, approaches near to the gorgonia. 
This genus hath a bone along the middle rp in 
ide, which is its chief ſupport; and this boue re- 


ig 1. 


pes the ſupply of its ofleous matter by the ſame Penntanla. 


h d and ined ; and at length warrants bein 
; 2 dan ainſt him, Os Lande mouths that furniſh it with nouriſhment. Powe” 


Pennatula. iſſue 
; {clt for two or three years. 


His primitive 
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innaus reckons ſeven ſpecies... 'Lbe. name zoophyſer - 
under hich this genus is ranked, it is well known g- 
ritcs,/thatgabe.crea. ue partakes both of the animal 


and vegetable nature ; but ſome have ſuppoſed it to be 5. 


nothing more but a fueus or ſea plant. It is certain- 
ly an animal, however, and as 1uch is free or loco- 
motive, Its body generally expands into proceſſes on 


the upper parts, and theſe proceites or branches are 


turnithed with rows of tubular denticles; they have a 
polype head procecaung from each tube. 

The ſca-pen is not a coralline, but diſtigguiſhed 
from it by this pecifle difference, corals, corallines, 
aicyoonia, and all hat orger of beings, adhere lymply 
by their baſes to: tabmarime- lub ſtanccs, but the ſca- 
pen, either ſwims about in che water or flats upon 
che turiace. 7 

The Honourable Dr Coote M leſworth lately ſeat 
one of theie auim ils to the ingenious Mr. Ellis, the 
au:hor of many curious papers on the nature ot coral. 
lines, which was taken in a trawito 72 iatboms water, 
near the harbour of Breſt in France; the lame ſpecies 
are frequently found in the ocean from the coalt of 
Norway to the Mediterranean fea, ſometimes at conſi- 
derable depths, and ſometimes fluating on the ſurface. 
Mr Ellis's . deſcription of that ſent him by Dr Mc leſ- 
worth is as follows: | | 

Its gencralappearunce greatly reſembles that of a quill 
feather of a bird's wing (Sce Plate CCCEXXXVIIL 
fig.-1.) ; it is about dour inches long, and of a reddiſh 
colour; along the back there is a groove from the quill 
part to the extremity of the feachered part, as there is 
in a pen ; the icathered. part conſiſts of fins proceeding 
from the ſtem, as expreſſed in the figure. The fins 
move the animal backward and forward in the water, 
and are furniſhed with ſuckers or mouths armed with 
filaments, which appear magniked as fig. 2. There is 
no pe: ſoration at tie bottom, and theretore Mr Ellis is 
of opinion that the exuvia of the animals upon which it 
feeds are.dilcharped by the ſame apertures at which the 
ſocd is taken in; and in this it is not ſingular, Nature 
having obſerved the ſame economy in the Green and 
poly pe, deſcribed by Mr Ellis in his Eſſay on Coral- 
lines. Each ſucker has eight filaments, which are 
protruded when prey is to be caught; but at other 
times they are drawn back into their caſes, which are 
ſurniſhed at the end with Hhiculæ, that cloſe together 
rcund the entrance, and defend this tender part from 
external injuries. — 

Dr Bohadſch, of Prague had an opportunity of ob- 


ſerving one of theſe animals alive in the water, and 


he gives the following account of what he faw ; „A 
portion of the item contracted, and became of a ſtrong 
purple colour, ſo as to have the appearance of a liga- 
ture round it ; this apparent ligature, or zone, moved 
upwards and downwards ſucceſſively through the 
whole length of the ſtem, as well the feathered as the 
naked part ; it began at the bottom, and moving up- 
wards to the other exiremity, it there diſappeared, 
and at the ſame inſtant appeared again at the bottom, 
and aſcended as betore z but as it aſcended through the. 
feathered or pinnated part, it bec me paler. When 
this zone is much conſtricted, the trunk above it 
{wells and acquires the form of an onion ; the con- 
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PEN 1 
ſtriction of the trunk gives the colour to the zone, 
for the intermediate parts are paler in proportion as 
the zone becomes deeper. 'The end of the naked 
trunk is ſometimes curved like a hook; and at its ex- 
tremity there is a ſinus or chink, which grows. deeper 
while the purple ring is aſcending, and ſhallower as it 
is coming down, - The fins have tour motions, upward 
and downward, and backward and forward, from right 
to leſt, and from left to right. The fleſhy filaments, or 
claws, move in all directions; and with the cylindrical 
part from which they proceed are ſometimes protruded 
from the fins, and ſometimes hidden with them. 

Upon diſſecting this animal the following pheno- 
mena were diſcovered. When the trunk was opened 
lengthwiſe, a ſaltiſh liquor flowed out of it, fo viſcid 
down an inch. The whole trunk of the 
ſtem was ſound to be hollow, the outward membrane 
being very ſtrong, and about a tenth part of an inch 
thick : within this membrane appeared another much 
thinner : and between theſe two membranes, in the 
pinnated part of the trunk, innumerable little yellow- 
iſh eggs, about the ſize of a white poppy ſeed, were 
ſeen floating in a whitiſh liquor ; about three parts of 
the cavity within the inner membrane is filled by a 
kind of yellowiſh bone : this bone is about two inches 
and an half long , and one twentieth of an inch thick ; 
in the middle it is four ſquare, but towards the ends 
it grows round and very taper, that end being tinelt 
which is next the pinnated part of the trunk. This 
bone is covered in its whole length with a clear yel- 
lowiſh ſkin, which at each end runs out into a liga 
ment; one is inſerted in the top of the pinnated trunk, 
and the other in the top of the naked trunk : by the 
help of the upper ligament the end of the bone is 
either bent into an arch, or diſpoſed in a [ſtraight line, 
The fins are compoſed of two ſkins ; the outward 
one is ſtrong and leathery, and covered over with an 
infinite number of crimſon ſtreaks ; the inner ſkin is 
thin and tranſparent : the ſuckers are allo in the lame 
manner cempoſed of two ſkins, but the outward ſkin 
is ſomething ſcfer. Both the fins and ſuckers are 

hat the cavity of the ſuckers may commu- 
nicate with thoſe of the tins, as the cavity of the fins 
does with that of the trunk. 

Dr Shaw, in the Hiſtory of Algiers, ſays, that 
theſe ani a a's are ſo luminous in the water, that in the 
night the fiſhermen diſcover fiſhes ſwimming about in 
various depth of the ſea by the light they give : From 
this extraordinary quality Linnæus calls this ſpecies ot 
the ſea per, p.innatu/a phoſphorea, and remarks, after 
giving ihe iynonyms ot other authors, Habitat in oceauo 


fundum illuminans. 


Plate 
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There are other kinds cf ſea-· pens, or ſpecies of this 
animal, which have nat a reſemblance to a pen. There 
is the kidney ſhaped fea pen (ſee fig. 3), the teather 
of the peneock fith (ſee fig. 4.), the pennatula filofu cf 
Linnzus (ſee fig. 5.), his pennatula ſagita (ſee fig 6.), 
his pennatula mirabilis (ſee fig. 7), and the hinger- 
ſhaped ſea-pen (fee fig. 8.). The kidney ſhaped ſea- 
pen was diſcovered ſome time ago on the coaſt of 
South Carolina, and ſent to Mr Ellis by John Gregg, 
Efq : of Charleſtown. It is of a fine purple colour; 
the kidney part is about an inch from end to end, 
and about half an inch wide in the narroweſt part; 
a tail proceeds from the middle of the body, which is 
roundiſh, and about an inchlong is alſo full of ring> like 
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PEN 
an earth-worm, and along the middle both of the up- 


per and under part of it there is a ſmall grove which 
runs from one end to the other, but there is no perſo- 
ration at either extremity. The upper. part of the 
body is convex, and about an inch thick; the whole 
ſurface. is covered with ſmall yellow ſtarry openings, 
through which little ſuckers are protruded, each fur- 
nithed with fix tentacula, or filaments, like what are 
obſerved on ſome corals ; the under part of the bod 

is quite flat, and is full of ramifications of fleſhy fibres, 
which proceeding from the inſertion of the tail, as a 
common centre, branch out ſo as to communicate with 
the ſtarry openings on the exterior edge and upper 
ſurface of the animal. Of all the pennatulæ yet 
known the feather ſhaped one, cr as it is cal ed the 


filver-ſea pen (ſee fig. 1), is the largeſt as well as the 


molt ſpecious in its appearance. It is of a beautiful ſil- 
very white, elegantly ſtriated on each of the feather ika 
proceſſes with lines or ſtreaks of the deepeſt black, 
It is very rare, and is a native of the Indian teas. There 
is a very fine ſpecimen of this ſpecies in the Britiſh 
Muſeum. 

PENNI (Giovanni Franciſco), born at Florence in 
1488, was the diſciple of Raphael, who oblerving nis 
genius and integrity, iutruſted his domeſtic concerns 
entirely to his management; by which means he gut the 
appellation of i/ ſulore, or the © ſteward, which he 
retained ever after. The genius of Penni was univer- 
{al z but his greatelt pleaſure was in painting landſcapes 
and buildings: he was an excellent deſigner, and co- 
loured extremeſy well in oil, diſtemper, and freſco. 
He painted portraits in an exquiſite ſtyle; and had ſuch 
happy natural talents, that Raphael left him heir to his 
fortune in partnerthip with Julio Romano his fellow- 
diſciple. Alter Raphael's death, Penni painted many 
pictures at Rome, particularly in the palace of Chigi, 
ſo exactly in the ſtyle of his maſter, that they might 
not undeiervedly have been imputed to him: he finith- 
ed, in conjunction with Julio and Pierino del Vaga, the 
celebrated deſigns of the battles of Conſtantine, and 
others which Raphael had left imperſect; but differ- 
wg with them about a copy of the transfigration, 
which the pope intended for the king of France, they 
ſeparated. Penni went to Naples; but the air of tha: 
country diſagreeing with his corttitution, he died foon 
after in 1528. He had a brother called Lucca, Penri, 
who worxed at Genoa and other parts of Italy in con- 
junction with Pierino del Vaga, who married his ſiſter; 
he went thence to England, where he worked tor 
Henry VIII. and for ſeveral merchants ; was employ- 
ed by Francis I. at Fountainbleau; but at laſt quitted 
the pencil and devoted himſelf to engraving, 

PENNY, or Pexy, in commerce, an. ancient Engliſh 
coin, which had formerly conſiderable courſe ; but is 
now generally dwindled into an imaginary money, or 
Camden derives the word from 
che Latin e u,, money.“ 

The ancient Englith penny, penig, or pening, was 
the firſt ſilver com ſtruck in Englaud; nay, and the 
only one current among our Saxon anceſtors: as is 
agreed by Camden, Spelman, Dr Hicks, &c. 

The penny was equal in weight to our three-pence ; 


five of them made one thilling, or {citing Saxen; 30 


a mark or mancuſe, equal to our 7 s. 64. 
Till the time of King Edw. |. the penny was ſtruck 
with a croſs fo deeply indented in it, that it might be 
eali.y 


rx 
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thence called Arf-peries; or into four, thence called 
feerthings, ot firthirns;, But that prince coined” wt 
withorit indentare: in lieu of which, he firit ftrack 


rund! und farthings. ** 3 
Fe af rechreed che weiglit of che permy to x ſtand- 
ard; ordering tat & ſhould "32 grains of whent, 


taken out of rhe middte of the eat. This permy was 
called the penny ftlerling. Twenty of theſe pence” were 
to weigh an otmee; whence the penmy became 2 
weiglrt as well as 4 coin. See Srezurno and Pur. 
Wiicbr. | 2 
Tpe penny denen is dow nigh diſuſed as a com; 
and feurtce ſjubſiſts, but as a money of account, con- 
rating the twelfth part of a ſhilling, or the rgottr part 
of a pound. eats”. 
Pray, in ancient ſtatutes, &c. is ufed for all ſilver 
Money. and hence the ward aver periny, hundred 
Fenny, tithing penny, and brothal penny. Wy 
Fauur eight, a T toy weight, containing 24 grains; 
each grain weighing a grain of heat gathered out of 
the middle of the ear, well dried. The name took is 
riſe hence, that this was anciently the weight of one of 
dur ancient ſilver pennies. Ste Penny. | es 
Twenty of cheſe penny. weights make anounce Troy. 
PENRITH, an ancient town of the county of Cum- 
herland in England; ſeated under # hill called Penrich- 
Fell, near the rivers Eamont and Lowther. It iv a 
eat thoroughfare for travellers ; but has little other 
Ade, except tanning, and 4 ſmall manufacture of 
checks. Formetly it had a caſtle, but it is now in 
ruins. In che church yard is a monument of great 
antiquity, conſiſting of two ſtone-pillars 11 feet 6 inches 
high, and 5'in circumference in the lower part, which 
is rounded ; the upper is ſquare, and tapers to a point; 
in the ſquare part is ſome fret-work, and the reftievo 
of a croſs + and on the interior fide of one is the faint 
repreſentation of ſome animal. Bur theſe ſtones are 
mortiſed at their lower part in a round one: they 
are about 15 feet aſunder, and the ſpace between them 
is incloſed on each ſide with two very large but thin 
ſ:micircular ſtones ; ſo that there is leſt between pillar 
and pillar a walk of two feet in breadth. Two of 
theſe leſſer ſtones are plain, the others have certain 
I gures, at preſent ſcarce intelligible. Not far from 
theſe pillars is another called the giart's thumb, five 
feet eight inches high, with an expanded head, per- 
forated on both ſides; from the middle the ſtone riſes 
again into a leſſer head, rounded at top; but no part has 
z tendency to the figure of a croſs, being in no part 
mutilat-d. + The pillars are ſid to have been ſet np 
in memory of Sir Owen Cæſarius, a ſamous warrior 
buried here, who killed ſo many wild bears, which 
much infeſted this county, that the figures of bears, 
cut out in itone, on each ſide of his grave, were ſet 
there in remembrance of the execution he made among 
thoſe beaſts; and it is likewiſe ſaid his body extended 
from one pillar to the other. In the market-place 
there is a town-houſe of wood, beautified with bears 
climbing up a ragged ſtaff. There is a memorandum 
on the north ſide of the veſtry without, that, in 1598, 
2266 perſons died here of the plague. There is a 
charity- ſchool in this place ſor 20 boys, and another 
for 30 girls, maintained by 55 J. a year, by the ſacra- 
ment money and pariſh-Iitock. In 1715 the Scotch- 
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HigMandervenveved this town, and quartered in it for bentoſe. 
a-mght ins theis way to Preſton, without doing tavch —— 


cients cherels he beem lately vebuit, and the roof ſup- 
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harm; but in the las rebellion; in #745, they were, 
it is ſaich very rapwcious and cruel. Its handſome fpe- 


prorte@ by pillars, whofe ſhafts are of one entire reddihh 
tone, dug aut oi u neighbouring quarry, On che 
ealt part of the pwrilth,, upow the north bank of che r> 
ver Earnont, there are two caves or grottoes, dug out 
„ef the ſolid rock and ſufficient tv cmain too men. 
'Fhe puffage to them is very nar- ow and dangerous: 
and it is peſlible that 3s peribbas accets may have 
giver it the nate of A Parks; ; though the vulgar tell 
ſtrange ſten ies of ond Eis, a giant, who lived there in 
former times, and, lie Cacus ot oll, uſed to ſciae men 
and cattle, and draw them into his den to devour 
tbetw. But it is higuly probable, that theſe fibter- 
raneous chambers were made for a fecure retreat ia 
time ot ſudden danger; and the ir n gates, which were 
taken away not long ugo, ſcem to confitm that ſuppo 
ſition. W. Long. J. 16. N. Lat. 54-35. | 

PENROSE (Tuomas), was the ton ef the Reve- 
rend Mr Penroſe, retor of Newbury, Berks,'a man 
of high character and abilities, deſcended from an an- 
cient Corniſh family, beloved and reſpected by all who 
knew him. Mr Peurofe, jan. being in ended jor the 
church, purſued bis udics with ſurceis, at Chriſt- 
church, Oxen, until the fummer at 1762, when his 
eager turn to the naval and miary hne overpowering 
his attaehmem to his reil iutereſt, he left bis colle 
and embarked in the unfortunate expedition againſt 
Nova Colonia; in Sbuth America, under he command 
of Captain Maenamara. Ihe iſſue was fatal. The 
Clive, (che largeſt veſſel) was burnt ; and though the 
Ambuicade etcaped (on board of which Mr Penroſe, 
acting as hentenant of marines, was wounded), yet the 
harditmps which-he aſterwards ſuſtained in a prize floop, 
in which he was ſtationed, utterly ruined his conſtitu- 
tion. Returning to England with ample teſtimonials 
of his gallantry and goud behaviour, he finiſhed, at 
Hertford College Oxon, his courſe of ſtudies; and 
having taken orders accepted the curucy of Newbury, 
the meome of which, by the voluntary ſubſcription of 
the inhabitants, was conſiderably augmented. After 
he had continned in that ſtation about nine years, it 
ſeerned- as ii the clouds of diſappointment, which had 
titterto overſhadowed his proſpecte, and tinctured his 
poetical eſſays with gloom, were clearing away; for 
he was then preſented by a friend, who knew his 
worth and honoured his abilities, to a living worth 
near 500 J. per annum. It came, however, too Inte; 
for the ſtate of Mr Penroſe's health was now ſuch as 
left little kope except in che aſſiſtante of the waters 
of Briſtol. Thitber be went; and there be died in 
1779, aged 36 years. In 1768 be married Miſs: Mary 
Slocock of Newbury, by whom. he had cone child, 
Thomas, who was educated at Winton College. 

Mr Penroſe was reſpected for his extenſive erudition, 
admired for his eloguence, end cqually beloved and 
eſteemed for his ſocial qualities. By the poor towards 
whom he w.s liberal to his utmoſt ability, he was ve- 
nerated to the higheſt degree. In oratory and com- 
poſition his talents were great. His peneil was ready 
as his pen, and on ſubſets of humour had un-ommnn 
merit. To his poetical abilkies the public, by their 
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PEN RN, a town of Cornwall, in England, ſeated 
vn a hill at the entrance of Falmouth-haven by Pen- 
dennis caſtle. It conſiſts of about 300 houſes; and the 
ſtreets are broad and well paved. There are ſo many 
gardens and orchards in it, that it reſembles very much 
a town in a wood, It is well watered with rivulets, 
and has ab arm of the ſea on each fide of it, with a 
good cuſtomhouſe and quay, and other neat buildings. 
It drives a conſiderable trade in pilchards, and in the 
"Newfoundland fiſhery. It was anciently governed by 
a portreeve; but James I. made it a corporation, con- 
liſting of a mayor, 11 aldermen, 12 commen-council- 
men, with a recorder, ſteward, &c. an office of record 
every three weeks, with a priſon, and power to try 
felons in their juriſdiction. And he granted, that the 
mayor and two aldermen ſhould be juſtices of the peace, 
and that they ſhould have a guildhall, There was 
once a monaſtery in this place, which was a cell to 
Kirton ; and there are ſtill to be ſeen a tower, and 
part of the garden walls, the ruins of a collegiate 
church. It has neither church nor chapel], but belongs 
to the pariſh of Gluvias, a quarter of a mile off. It 
has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the firſt 
year of Queen Mary; and James II. granted it a new 
charter, whereby their election was veſted in the ma- 
giſtracy only; but it was never mide uſe of, all the 
inhabitants that ray ſcot and lot, who are not much 
above 100, being the electors. Mr Rymer gives a 
very remarkable account how Penryn was once ſaved 
by a company of ſtrolling players. He ſays, that to- 
wards the latter end of the 16th century the Spaniards 
were landing to burn the town juſt as the players were 
ſetting Sampſon upon the Philiſtines; which perform · 
ance was accompanied with ſuch drumming and thout- 
ing, that the Spaniards thought ſome ambuſh was laid 
for them, and ſcampered back to their ſhips. Queen 
Elizabeth founded a free-ſchool in this place. W. Long. 
5. 35. N. Lat. 50. 23. | 

PENSACOLA, a ſettlement in North America, 
fitnated at the mouth of a river on the gulf of Mexico, 
It was eſtabliſned by the French, and ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763. Its firſt diſcoverer was Sebaſtian 
Cabot in 19 00S. + 4 
The year 1781, ſo diſaſtrous to Britain in other 
reſpects, was alſo remarkable for the reduction of Pen- 


fac9la by the Spaniards under Don Bernardo Galvez. 


Great preparations for this expedition had been making 
at the Havannah ; but it was for ſome time retarded 
by a dreadful hurricane which attacked the Spaniſh 
fleet, and by which ſour ſhips of the line, befides 
others of inferior note, were loſt, together with the 
people on board, to the amount of more than 2000, 
By this diſaſter the remainder were obliged to put 
back to the Havannah to repair; but as ſoon as the 
fleet was again judged capable of putting to ſea, an 
embarkation was made of near 8000 men, with Don 
Bernardo at their head, together with five ſhips of the 
line, who arrived at Penfacola on the gth of March 
1781. This force was ſoon augmented by ten ſhips 
of the line and fix frigates; while General Campbell, 
the Britiſh governor, could oppoſe ſuch a formidable 
Vor. XIV. 
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entrance of the harbour, which was the principal ob- 
ject of defence, was guarded by two ſmall armed veſ- 
ſels, but they were inſufficient to ſecond the batteries 
that had been erected for its protection; and theſe, 
without the aſſiſtance of ſome ſhips of force, were in- 
capable of reſiſting a vigorous attack. Notwithſtand- 
ing this prodigious odds, however, the Spaniards met 
with the moſt determined oppoſition. Every inch of 
. was diſputed with the greateſt reſolution. The 

arbour was not forced without the greateſt difficulty, 
nor could the veſſels be taken that defended it; the 
companies Hang, 456- to them, after ſetting them on 
ore. 

The Spaniards, now in poſſeſſion of the harbour, 
iaveſted the place in form, and made their approaches 
in a cautious and regular 1nanner; while, on the other 
hand, the beſieged were no leſs active and vigilant in 
their own defence. Sallies were made occaſionally 
with great ſucceſs, at the ſame time that an uninter- 
rupted fire was kept up in ſuch a manner as not only 
greatly to annoy, but even to ſtrike the beſiegers with 
aſtoniſhment. This incenſed the Spaniſh general the 
more, as he knew that the garriſon could expect no 
relief, and therefore that all their efforts could only 
prolong the date of their ſurrender. The reſiſtance 
was the more mortifying, as he was perfectly conſcious 
of the bravery of his troops; and he had artillery fit, 
as his officers expreſſed themſelves, © ro be employed 
againſt Gibraltar.” With all theſe advantages, how- 
ever, ſo reſolute was the defence of the garriſon, that 
aſter the ſiege had continued for two months, very little 
hope could be entertained cf its ſpeedy termination. 
As they deſpaired therefore of making any effectual 
impreſſion by means of their cannon, they erected a 
battery of mortars, with which they bombarded a re- 
doubt that commanded the mai avenue to the place; 
and in this they were favoured by an unexpected acci- 
dent. On the Sth of May a ſhell burſt open the 
door of the powder magazine under the redoubt, by 
which it was blown up, with the loſs of near 100 men 
killed and wounded. Fortunately for the garriſon, 
however, two flank-works ſtill remained entire, from 
both which ſo heavy a fire was kept up, that though 
an aſſault was immediately given, the affailants were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter, This afforded leiſure to 


of the artillery, and to ſpike up the reſt. As the 
enemy, however, ſoon recovered themſelves, and pre- 
pared for a general ſtorm, it was thought proper to 
abandon the fans works, and retire into the body of 
the place. The poſſeſſion of theſe outworks, however, 
gave the enemy ſuch advantages, that the place was 
no longer tenable. Their fituation, on a riſing ground» 
enabled them to command the battery oppotite to their 
chief approach with ſmall arms, and to ſingle out the 
A capitulation therefore became 
abſolutely neceſſary, which was obtained on honour- 
able terms. The town, with the whole province of 
Weſt Florida, was confirmed to the Spaniards by the 

treaty of 1783. W. Long. 87. 20. N. Lat. 30. 22. 
PENSANCE, a town of Cornwall, in England, at 
the bottom of Mountſbay, about ten miles from the 
Land's End. It was burnt in 1595 by the Spaniards, 
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who, with four galleys, ſurpriſed this part of thecoaſt, 
and ſet fire to ſeveral villages and farms; but it was 
ſoon after rebuilt, made one of the coinage towns, 
and has now a conſiderable trade. It lies in the pariſh 
of Madern noted for its reſtorative ſpring, very effec- 
tual in the cure of lameneſs as well as the cholic, &c. 
It is well built and populous, and has many ſhips be- 
longing to it. 'The ſhore abounds ſo with lead, tin, 
and copper ore, that the veins thereof appear on the 
utmoſt extent of land at low-water mark. 

PENSILES nostri, Hanging Gardens, in antiquity. 
See BanyLox, ne £5. 

PENNSYLVANIA, or PENSILVANIA, is one of 
the United States of North America ; formerly called 
the Province of Pennſylvania, It was named from its 
honorable founder, the firit proprietary and governor, 
William Penn; to whom it was granted by Kin 
Charles the Second, anno 1680. (See W:irilian pan 
It is bounded on the eaſt, by the river Delaware; 
which ſeparates it from New Jerſey ; on the ſouth, by 
an cat and welt line; which divides it from the States 
ot Delaware and Maryland and a part of Virginia, at 
che diſtance of about fifteen miles ſouth, from the pa- 
rallel of its capital, PiA AA; extending weltward, 
trom the ſaid river, 55 f Longitude; and from theace 
northward to the beginning of the 43% of North Lat. 
which ſeparates it trom part of the State of New 
York, on the north. It extends about 260 miles eaſt 
and welt, and 155 north and ſouth ; containing about 
41,000 ſquare miles, and near 26 millions of acres of 
and, | 

It was intended, by charter, to contain 3“ of Lat. 
between the parallels of 39“ and 43 N. and between 
about 70 und 76 of Long. Welt from London: but 
the grant being afterwards found to encroach upon 
that of Maryland, to lord Baltimore, which was prior 
to the grant of Pennſylvania, the boundary between 
them was afterwards, by agreement, ſettled, as above. 
William Penn likewiſe, in 1682, obtained of the Duke 
ot York, afterwards James II. of England, &c. the 
three lower counties on Delaware river and bay; which 
were in conſequence, called the Territories of Penn- 
1vlvania z but ſince, the ſtate of Delaware. ; 

The firſt proprietor William Penn, being one of the 
pecplz called Qualers, the province was conſequently 
ſertled, at firſt, moſtly by people of that religious ſo- 
ciety ; and in the firſt year arrived between 20 and 30 
ſhips, with about 3000 ſettlers, or new coloniſts ; 
and within the two next ſucceeding years, about as 
many more, which atterwards were annually ſuc- 
cced:d by many others. 

Beides a few families of Engliſh, there were many 
Dutch and Swedes in the country before; who were 
the firſt European ſettlers before it, with what is now 
called the State of New York, was taken from the 
Dutch by the Engliſh, in 1664. It is likewiſe ſaid to 
have included about ten Indian nations, containing 
many thouſands of thoſe Aborigines: all which the 
proprietor treated with ſuch prudence, juſtice, and 
kindneſs, on his firſt arrival, in 1682, and afterwards, 
that he very remarkably attracted and engaged their 
love and affection ; and his memory has ever ſince 
been revered among the Indians, even after their re- 
lidence has been entirely removed without the limits 
of the province, or ſtate; for though the country was 
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granted to him by the king, yet he always agreed with, Pennſylva- 


and gave them full ſatisfaction for their lands, before 
he ſettled them; and the beſt of advice, for their real 
bappineſs, which they remained not only ſenſible 
of, but alſo frequently acknowledged in their public 
trea: ies aſterwards, and demonſtrated by a long conti- 
nued friendſhip, a conduct of great advantage to 
the future ſettlement and proſperity of the province. 

Pennſylvania enjoys a pleaſant and falubrious air; 
though the tranſition from heat to cold, and vice verſa, 
in the extreme, is ſometimes very ſudden and injurious. 
The winter is longer, and more ſevere than in Eng- 
land; the ſummer hotter and dryer; the ſpring very 
ſhort ; the autumn long and mild : but, notwithſtand- 
ing che length and ſeverity of the winter, it is generally 
more clear, agreeable and healthy, than in England, 
but the ſummer leſs ſo; by reaſon of its more 1atenſe 
heat, ſudden and greater changes, than are uſual in 
that country; which ſometimes cauſe dyſenteries, lin- 
gering and putrid fevers, in the latter part of ſuw.mer, 
&c. The ſows, in winter, are frequently very deep; 
and the froſts ſo intenſe, that ſometimes the river De- 
laware, even nigh Philadelphia, where it is near a mile 
broad, has been ſo hard frozen over, in one night, as to 
bear people walking upon it the next morning ; hence, 
in that ſeaſon, its navigation is frequently obſtructed; 
and ſometimes for many weeks together ſuceeſſively; 
aud the ſpring commences near a month later, at Phi 
ladelphia, than about London ; yet the corn harvelt 
in Pennſylvania, is near a month earlier than in Eng- 
land. _- | 

The nature of the land and ſoil muſt neceſſarily be 
various, in a country ſo extenſive ; but there is more of 
a ſimilarity, in this reſpect, through the whole of it, than 
is to be found in the ſame exteut in England, and it is 
well watered by rivers and ſprings. It is more of 
a middling, improvable kind, than very rich :—And, 
if the whole be divided into three parts, viz. grazing, 
arable, and barren, or leaſt uſeful, the firſt, or, what 
may be called very rich land, is but a ſmall propor- 
tion, compared with the ſecond ; which is a middling 
kind, and compriſes the greater part of the late, or 
preſent improved lands, in Pennſylvania j—which, in 
many places, abounds with great plenty of iron ore, as 
well as with limeſtone, marble, &c. in others ; from the 
firſt of which are made large quantities of pig and bar 
iron, hollow-ware, &c. | | 

Moſt of the land, if not all, which is capable of im- 
provement, is now ſuppoſed to be taken up, or ſurvey. 
ed to private perſons; though much of it {till remains 
unſettled, or in a wilderneſs ſtate. All the improved 
parts of Pennſylvania, before the revolution, were di- 
vided into eleven counties, and ſince into twenty-two, 

As to the face of the country, it abounds with hills, 
vallies, woods and plains, and is croſſed by ſeveral 
ranges, or chains, of mountains, running from N, E. 
to S. W. as, the South, North, or Endleſs Mountains, 
ſo called; which in different places, take different 
names; as the Kittatinny, and Allegany mountains, 
&c. It is moſtly covered with Eve, 4 and timber of 
various kinds, where not improved, or entirely barren ; 
among which, it is ſaid, there are above ſeventeen ſpe- 
cies, or varieties, of oak. 

The principal rivers are the Delaware and Suſque- 
hanna; each ſeveral hundred miles in length; _ 
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have many large navigable branches, for boats, bar- 
ges, and ſmall veſſels ; beſides the Allegany, which 
waters the N. W. part of the ſtate, and joins the Mo. 
nongahela, at Pittſburg; where they form the Ohio; 
which from thence proceeds out of the bounds of the 
ſtate, to the Mifliflippi. Theſe three rivers take their 
riſe in the ſtate of New York, a little northward of 
Pennſylvania ; but the rivers generally, in this country, 
are broader and ſhallower, than in ſome other parts of 
the world. | 

The Delaware, on the weſt fide of which ſtands the 
flouriſhing city of Philadelphia, in N. Lat. 40“ is navi- 
gable for tea veſſels, thirty miles above the city, where 
it is near a mile broad; and about 130 from the ſea, 
along the courſe of the river and bay of Delaware ; 
above which are rocks, or falls, in ſeveral places ; tho” 
paſſable for boats, barges, rafts, &c. at certain times, 
above 100 miles further. The Schuylkill is a large 
branch of the Delaware; which it joins about four 
miles below Philadelphia, after having repleniſhed the 
interior parts of the country; but its navigation, for 
large veſſels, is obſtructed by a ſand bar, at its mouth; 
and, in ſome places above, it has rocks or falls; though 
at certain times, they are paſſable for boats, flats, ratts, 
and canoes, for many miles. 

The Suſquehanna waters much of the interior parts 


of the ſtate, being in ſome places, very crooked, broad 


and ſhallow. It empties into the head of Cheſapeake 
bay, in Maryland : but its navigation is much ob- 
ſtructed by falls, or rocks and ſhallows, in divers 
places. 

The chief towns in Pennſylvania, next after the city 
of Philadelphia, beſides the two old boroughs of Cheſ- 
ter and Briſtol, (which have long ſeemingly been on 
the decline) are Lancalter, York, Car liſle, Reading, 
Germantown, Harriſburg, and Pittſburg, the laſt of 
which is ſituated above 260 miles weſtward from Phi- 
ladelphia, at the junction of the rivers Allegany and 
Monongahela ; and each of them may probably con- 
tain from about 2000 to 6000 Inhabitants. Beſides, 
there are many other conſiderable towns in the ſtate : 
— but, in a country, like Pennſylvania, where, ſo lon 
as the chief employment continues to be apricul. 
ture, many large towns are neither ſo proper, conve- 
nient nor common, as where the inhabitants, for want 
of land, become more engaged in manufacturing, &c. 

As to the produce of Pennſylvania, Indian corn is 
an original; and ſtrawberries, with grapes of various 
kinds, grow naturally in the woods, as well as mul- 
berrics. Deer among the quadrupeds, and wild tur- 
keys, among the winged tribe, were formerly very 
plentiſul, but now ſcarce. But moſt kinds of Eu- 
ropean grain and fruits, as well as domeſtic, or tame 
animals have been naturalized there; ſome of the 
fruits have been meliorated by the change, while others 
degenerate. But the prineipal ſtaple of Pennſylvania, 
and its vicinity, is wheat, flour, rye, and Indian corn. 
And the quantity of grain, of different kinds, manu- 
factured and unmanutactured, exported from the port 
of Philadelphia, in 1774, before the revolution, has 
been ccmputed at above two millions cf buſhels and 
in 1772, the quantity of flour alone, hee from 
thence, amounted to above 325, coo barrels each con- 
taining 14 cut. In which year, the value of the ex- 
perts from the port of Philadelphia, when the chief 
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ſtaple or principal of them, was only at about hal the Pennſylea 


the price, to which it has ſince advanced, was eſtimated 
at near 800,00c]. ſterling; which employed ncar 
800 ſea veſſels. And in the year 17635, were built 
5,430 tons of ſhipping, or new veſlels ; which employ- 
ment afterwards, as well as before, was conſtantly up- 
on the increaſe every year :—But the province was 
very early tamed for the fineneſs of its flour aud bread, 
and the goodneſs of its beer, &c. | 

Reſpecting the product and trade of Pennſylvania, 
in a judicious Tract, publiſhed in London, anno 1731, 
among other things, is the following account, though 
they have ſince greatly increaſed both in quantity an 
variety, viz.—* The product of Pennſylvania, r 
portation, is wheat, flour, biſcuit, barrelled heet, an! 
pork, bacon hams, butter, cheeſe, cider, apples, ſenp, 
myrtle-wax and tallow candles, ſtrong beer, linſeed oi', 
ſtrong waters, deer-ſkins, and other peltry, hemp, ſom: 
little tobacco, lumber ; (i. e. ſawed boards, and timber, 
for building houſes, cypreſs wood, ſhingles, caſk- ſtaves 
and heading, maſts, and other ſhip timber) alſo drugs 
of various ſorts; ( as ſaſſafras, calamus aromaticus, nak2 
root, &c.) Laſtly, the Pennſylvanians build about 2c00 
tons of ſhipping a year, for ſale, over and above what 
they employ in their own trade; which may be 1bont 
6000 tons more. They ſend great quantitics of corn 
to Portugal and Spain, and frequently ſe'l their ſhips, 
as well as cargo ; and the produce of both is ſent thence 
to England, where it is always laid out in goods, and 
ſent home to Pennſylvania. They receive no leſs thin 
from 4000 to 6200 | illo es from the Dutch iſle of Curr 
co alone, for proviſions and liquors. And they trade to 
Surinam, in the like manner, ard to the French x art ot 
Hi'paniola, as alſo to the other French ſugar il-n4s ; 
from whence they bring back molaſſes, and alſo ſame 
money. From Jamaica they ſometimes retura with 
all money, and no goods; becauſe their rum and 
molaſſes are too dear there. And all the money they 
can get from all parts; as alſo ſagar, rice, tar, pitch, 
&c. is brought to England, to pay for the manufac- 
tures, Ke. They carry home from us, which has been 
for many years paſt, 150,000 l. per annum. They 
trade to our provinces of Ne England, Virginia, Ma- 
ryland, Carolina, and to all the iſlands, in the welt In- 
dies, (excepting the Spar.ith ones) as alſoto the Canarics, 
Madeira, and the Azores Iſles; likewiſe to Newfound- 
land for filh; which they carry to Spain, Portugal, 
and up the Mediterranean; and remit the money to 


England; which, one way or other, may amount to 


60, ooo l. yearly.” 

Hence, as the trade of Pennſylvania, particularly its 
exports, as well as the number of its inhabitants, be- 
fore the revolution, in 1776, uſually dœubled, at leaft, 
every twenty years, ſome idea of its great increaſe, im- 
provement and proſperity, before that iime, as well as 
ſince, may be formed ; which, in the ſpace cf forty- 
five years, between theſe two periods, mult conſequert- 
ly, at leaſt, have been doubled twice; beſides the ad- 
vancement made ſince the revolution. 

The firſt conſtitution and government of Penn- 
ſylvania, under William Penn, was formed on ſuch 
a generons plan of liberty, and prudert religious 
toleration; and the moderation and manners of 
the early ſettlers and inhabitants were ſo remark- 
ably amiable and inviting, that the prevince was 
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Peunfylva- ſertled and improved, with very extraordinary rapi- 


nia. 


dity; and in a manner almoſt unparalleled in any 
other country, where force, or compulſion, has not 
been uſed: for it was founded entirely upon the pa- 
cific plan. It affords a very remarkable example of 
the happy effects of the peaceable principle of for- 
bearance, juſtice and moderation, as well as good po- 
licy of that people (the Quakers) who firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed, and for ſo many years directed and conducted 
the government and public affairs, &c. 1 
which ſays the tract, laſt quoted * That Pennfyl- 
vania, which has not any peculiar ſtaple, (like Ca- 


rolina, Virginia and Maryland, and was begun to 


be planted ſo late as 1680) ſhould at preſent, in 
1731, have more white people in it, than all Virginia, 
Maryland, and both the Carolinas, is extremely re- 
markable! And although the youngeſt colony on the 
continent, they have by far, the fineſt capital cy of 
all Britiſh America.“ 

By the laſt conſtitution of Pennſylvania, fince the re- 
volation, eltabliſhed in September 1790, and, as at pre- 
ſent exiſting in 1795, all legiſlative powers are veſted 
in a ſenate, and houſe of repreſentatives ; elected by 


the citizens of Philadelphia, and the ſeveral counties 


in the ſtate, in proportion to their number of ' taxable 
inhabitants. / The repreſentatives can never be fewer 
than ſixty, nor more than one hundred. The ſtate 
is divided into diſtricts, (each conſiſting of one or more 
contiguous counties) for the choice ot ſenators z* who 
cannot be more than one third, nor leſs than one fourth 
of the number of the repreſentatives. 'The preſent 
houſe of repreſentatives conſiſts of 78 members, and 
the ſenate of 24. The qualifications of the electors 
are full age, and two years reſidence in the ſtate, with 
payment of taxes, aſſeſſed at leaſt ſix months before 
exerciſing the rights of an elector; but the ſons of free- 
holders are entitled to vote for ſenators and repreſenta- 
tives without any qualification except full age (4). The 
fupreme executive power is lodged in a . cho- 
ſen every three years by the people; he muſt be, at 
leaſt, chirty years of age, and have been a citizen or 
inhabitant of the ſtate for ſeven years next preceeding 
his election; and no one perſon can be gover nor more 
than nine years in twelve (3). The governor ha; the 
appointment of all officers, not otherwiſe provided for 
by the conſtitution ; which excluſion only applies to 
the ſtate treaſurer, who is appointed by the legiſlature; 


and the ſheriffs and coroners, who are elected by the 


people of the reſpective counties once in three years, 

The inbabitants of Pennſylvania moſtly conſiſt of 
ſuch people as have removed thither. from Europe, and 
of their deſcendants; many of whom ſtill have con- 
nections there; hence they are generally in the practice 
of the cuſtoms and manners of the different countries 
from which they originally came, according to their 
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for many as before obſerved, were moſtly nis. 
Friends, -or the People called Duater:s, a ſober, induf- 3 
trious, and peaceable people; but they have ſince been 


long exceeded, in number, by thoſe of other religious 


ſocieties; and the Preſbyterian; alone, are now ſup- 


poſed to be more numerous than they. The Ger-. 
mant, and their deſcendants, were ſuppoſed; before 
the revolution, to compoſe near one third part of the 
inhabitants. They were an honeſt and induſtrious 
people; and have contributed much to cultivate and 
imptove the c In the 1749, about twenty 
five ſail of ſhips arrived with n paſſengers alone; 

which brought about 12,000 ſouls; and in ſome other 
years near as many came annually. Before the year 
1776, when their importation was ſuſpended, it ap- 
pears near 40,000 of them, at different times, had 
arrived in the province, ſince the firſt ſettlement of it; 
and their internal increaſe has been very great. Be» 
ſides, the people, who arrived from Ireland, were very 
numerous, before the revolution, ſometimes about 
10,000 in a year. Before which period, the inha- 
bitants were thought to double, in number, at leaſt, 
every twenty years. They were computed at above 
300,000, prior to that time; and ſince, in the year 1795, 
they are ſuppoſed to be about 450,000, in number: 
for it cannot be reaſonably expected they ſhould long 
continue to increaſe in ſo great proportion as they 
have done. As to the. Aborigines or Indiant, there 
have been few, or none of them, reſident within the 
ſtate for many years laſt paſt: For, as the country 
improves and becomes more occupied, they remove 
further back into the wilderneſs. The Negroes, or 
black people, were: never very numerous in the pro- 
vince; as che Quakers were always adverſe to the de- 
teltable traffic, in thoſe people ; and at preſent, the 


the total abolition of holding them in bondage is faſt 
advancing, among all forts of people in the ſtate; the 
importation of them, for ſale, having long ſince 


ceaſed ; ſo that there are but few, or no ſlaves, now 
in the..country, except ſuch as are introduced by 
ſtrangers. 

The Dutch and Swedes, who were ſettled here before * 
Mr Penn became proprietor, chooſing itill to reſide in 
this country, as they did. in New York and the Jer- 
ſeys, obtained the ſame privileges as the reſt of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects; and their deſcendants are now in a. 
manner the ſame people with the Engliſh, ſpeaking their 
language, and being governed by their laws and cuſtoms. 
Mr Penn, however, not ſatisfied with the title grant- 
ed him by King Charles II. and his brother, Vought 
the lands alſo of the Indians for a valuable conſidera- 
tion, or what they eſteemed ſuch (though 20 miles were 


purchaſed, at firſt, for leſs than an acre about Phila- 


delphia would pay now), paying them in cloth, tools, 
| Lo and 


"—_— * * * — —_ 


(4a) The qualifications of a repreſentative, ſo far as they differ from thoſe of an elector, are, that the former 


—___—___—_ — ty. 
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ſlall have beea a citizen, or inhabitant of the ſtate, three years next preceeding his election, and the laſt year 
thereof an inbabitant of the city or county for which he ſhall be choſen. Every ſenator mult have attained to 
the age of twenty-five years, and have been a citizen or inhabitant of the ſtate four years next before his elec- 
tion ; and the laſt year thereof an inhabitant of the diſtrict for which he ſhall be choſen. - 

(3) He has a negative on every bill; but if after ſuch negative, two thirds of each houſe agree to paſs the 
bill, iz fhall be a law; and if any bill ſent to the governor, be not returned within ten days, it ſball be a law. 


—— 
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Pennfylva- and utenſils, to-their entire ſutisfaction; for they had 


nia- 


not hands to cultivate the hundreth part of their lands. 


—— and if they could have raiſed a product, there was no- 


ain to them; and, 


body to buy the purchaſe, therefore, was all clear 
by the coming of the Engliſh, 
eir peltry trade became ſo profitable, that they ſoon 


found their condition much altered for the better; and 


are now as well elothed and fed as the European pea- 
fantry in many places. | | 

Pennſylvania was one of the moſt flouriſhing colonies 
in North America, having never bad any quarrel 
with the natives. Whenever they defired to extend 
their ſettlements, they purchaſed new lands of the ſa- 
chems, never taking any by force; but the Indians 
now ſet a very high price upon their lands, in compa- 
riſon of what they did at firſt, and will hardly part 
with them at any rate. In an eſtimate of the proprie- 
tary eſtate of the province, publiſhed above 40 years 
ago, we find, that the proprietaries, who alone could 
purchaſe lands here from the natives, had bought ſeven 
millons of acres for no more than 750 l. ſterling, which 
the proprietaries afterwards fold at the rate of 151. 
for every 100 acres, The Indian council at Onanda- 
go, however, diſapproved of their deputies partin 
with ſo much land; and, in the year 1755, oblige 
the proprietaries to reconvey great part of the ſame to 
the Indians. 

A diſpute ſubſiſted a long time between the pro- 
prietaries of this province and Lord Baltimore, pro- 
prietary of Maryland, about the right to certain lands ; 
which was at laſt amicably adjuſted, though greatly 
in favour of the Penns. 

About the year 1704 there happened ſome altera- 
tion in the conſtitution of the province. The eſta- 
bliſhment that took place, and ſubſiſted till the Ame- 
rican war broke out, conſiſted of ag overnor, council, 
and aſſembly, each with much the ſame power and 


privileges as in the neighbouring colony of New Vork. 
T 


he lieutenant governor and council were appointed 


by the proprietors Thomas and Richard Penn, with 


his majeſty's approbation ; but if the laws enacted 
here were not repealed within fix months after they 
had been preſented to the king for his approbation or 
diſallowance, they were not repealable by the crown 
after that time. | 

As to the different religious ſocieties, in Pennſylva- 
nia, they are numerous. They conſiſt of the Friends 
or Qualers; who were the fir ſettlers of the pro- 
vince as before obſerved: and have ever ſince flou- 
riſhed in the free enjoyment of their religion. They 
neither give titles nor uſe compliments in their conver- 
ſation or writings, believing that whatever is more than 
yea, yea, and nay, nay, cometh of evil. They conſcientiouſly 
avoid, as unlawful, kneeling, bowing, or uncovering 
the head to any perſon. They diſcard all ſuperfluities in 
dreſs or equipage ; all games, ſports, and plays, as un- 
becoming the Chriſtian, Swear not at all, is an article 
of their creed literally obſerved in its utmoſt extent. 
They believe it unlawful to fight in any caſe whatever; 
and think that if their enemy /mite them on the one cheek, 
they ought to turn to him the other alſo. They are generally 
honeſt, punctual, and even punctilious in their dealings; 
provident for the neceſſities of their poor; friends to hu- 
manity, and of courſe enemies to flavery; ſtrict in 
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the punctilios in dreſs, ſpeech, and manners, which 
their religion enjoins ; faithful in the education of their 
children; induſtrious in their ſeveral occupations, In 
ſhort, whatever peculiarities and miſtakes thoſe of other 


denominations have ſuppoſed they have fallen into, in 


point of religious doctrines, they have proved them- 
ſelves to be good citizens. The Epiſcopalians, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Church of England, with 
the German and Swediſh Lutherans; the Preſbyterians, 
with the German Calvinifts; the Church of Rome, and 
the Ferws; the Baptiſts, with thoſe among the Ger- 
mans, called Mennonifts and Dunkards ; the Moravians, 
or United Brethren, and Scthwenkfelders ; beſides the Me- 
thodifts, &c all of which have generally lived there 
always in much friendſhip * harmony, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſlerent religious opinions, (All which 
fee in their proper places.) 

In the Piiloſophical Tranſactions for 1757, there 
is an account of a copper ſpring in Pennſylvania. This 
ſpring'rifes from a copper mine, and will diſſolve iron 
in leſs time by three-fourths than the waters of Wick- 
low in Ireland, lately deſcribed by Dr William Henry 
and Dr Bond. From the ſolution of iron in theſe wa- 
ters, about half the quantity of pure copper is procured 
by melting it in a crucible : but though theſe wa- 
ters melt iron ſooner than the Iriſh waters, yet the ſo- 
lation does not produce ſo great a proportion of cop- 
per; for the pure copper procured from the ſolution of 
iron in the Iriſh waters is to the ſolution as 16 to 20. 
In the neighbourhood of this ſpring, which ſapplies 
800 hhds. in 24 hours, are many ores of vitriol and ful. 
phur ; the water is of a pale green colour, of an acid, 
tweet, auſtere, inky, and nauſeons taſte, It is very 
heavy ; for the hydrometer, which was immerſed in it, 
ſtood at the ſame height as in a ſolution of one ounce 
fix drachms of Engliſh vitriol in a quart of water. A 
very ſmall quantity of the ſolution of pot aſhes inſtant- 
ly precipitates the metallic parts of this water in three 
different colours; ochre at the top, green in the mid- 
dle, and white at bottom; a clean knife kept in it a 
few minutes, is covered with a bright copper colour. 
But befides a large proportion of copper, this water 
contains alſo a large proportion of vitriol of iron. A 
pint ot it exhaled by a flow fire left 400 grains of ſolid 
contents, which appeared to be chiefly ſaline; for 196 

aims of it, diſſoloed and filtered, did not leave above 

our grains of indiſſoluble matter. It appears there- 
fore, that the proportion of vitriolic parts in this wa- 
ter is ſix drams toa pint; conſequently it is a ſtronger 
ſolution of vitriol than ſea-water is of marine ſalt. So 
that, beſides the copper to be obtained by a ſolution 
of iron, it will afford great quantities of vitriol, and 
the great plenty both of water and fuel will make the 


eſtabliſhment of a copperas work extremely cheap and 


commodious. This water mixed with common water 
is frequently uſed as an emetic and cathartic by the 
country people, and is found very efficacious in the 
cure of cutaneous diforders and ſore eyes. 

Amongſt the other curioſities of this ſtate may be 
reckoned another fpring about 14 feet deep and about 
100 ſquare, in the neighbourhood of Reading. A full 
mill ſtream iſſues from it. The waters are clear and 
full of fiſhes. From appearances it is probable => 
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this ſpring is the opening or outlet of a very con- 
ſiderable river, which a mile and a halt or two 
miles above this place ſinks into the earth, and is con- 
veyed to this outlet in a ſubterranean channel. In the 
northern parts of Pennſylvania there is a creek called 
Oil creck, which empties into the Allegany river. It 
iiſues from a ſpring,. on the top of which floats an oil 
ſimilar to that called Barbadoes tar, and from which 
one man may gather ſeveral gallons in a day. The 
troops ſent to guard the weltern poſts halted at this 
ſpring, collected ſome of the oil, and bathed. their 
joints with it. This gave them great relief from the 
rheumatic complaints with which they were affected. 
The waters, of which the troops drank freely, operated 
as a gentle purge. 

PENSION, a ſum of money paid annually for ſer- 
vices or conſiderations already paſt. The yearly pay- 
ment of each member to the houſes of the inns of courts 
are likewiſe named penſions ; and the yearly aſſembly 
of the ſociety of Gray's Inn, to conſult on the affairs 
of the houſe, is alſo called a p-:/ron. , 1 | 

PENSIONAKRY, or Pzxs10NER, a perſon mag has 
lite, by 
way of acknowledgment, charged cn the eltate of a 
prince, company, or particular perſon. | 

Grand Px NSL Ar, an appellation given to the firit 
miniſter of the ſtates of Holland. The grand pen- 
ſionary is chairman in the aſſemblies of the ſtates of 
that province: he propoſes the matters to be conſulted 
on; collects the votes; forms and pronounces the re- 
ſolutions of the ſtates ; opens letters; confers with fo- 
reign miniſters, &c. His buſineſs is alſo to inſpect 
the finances, to maiutain the authority of the ſtates, 
and to ſee that the laws are obſerved ; and he is per- 
petual deputy of the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
vinces. His commiſſion is, however, given him only for 
five years; after which it is deliberated whether or not 
it ſhall be renewed ; but there is no inſtance of its be- 
ing reyoked; therefore death only puts an end to the 
functions of this important miniſter. 

PexSI1ONARY, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regen- 
cy of each city in Holland. His office is to give his 
advice in affairs relating to the government, either of 
the ſtate in general, or of the city in particular ; and 
in aſſemblies of the ſtates of the province, he is ſpeak- 
er in behalf of his city. The function, however, of 
theſe penſionaries is not everywhere alike; in ſome 
cities they only give their advice, and are never found 
in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except when expreſsly 
called thither: in others they attend conſtantly; and 
in others they make the propoſitions on the part of the 
burgomaſters, draw up their concluſions, &c. They 
are called pen enaries, becauſe they receive an appoint- 
ment or penſion. 

PENSIONER, in general, denotes a perſon who 
receives a penſion, yearly ſalary, or allowance. Hence 

The band of Gentlemen Pzns10ntz+, the noblelt fort 
of guard to the king's perſon, conſiſts of 40 gentlemen, 
who receive a yearly penſion of :001. 

This honourable band was frrit inſtituted by King 
Hen:y VIII. and their office is to attend the king's 
perſon, with their battle. axe, to an.! from his chapel- 
royal, and to receive him in the preſence- chamber, or 
coming out of his privy-lodgings ; they are alſo to at- 


tend at all great ſolennunities, as coronations, St George's 
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feaſt, public audiences of ambaſſadors, at the ſovereign's 


going to parliament, &c. ; | 

4 They are each obliged to keep*three double horſes 
and a ſervant, and 15 are properly a troop of horſe. 
They wait half at a time quarterly; but on Chriſtmaſ- 
day, Eaſter- day, Whitſunday, &c. and on extraordinary 
occaſions, they are all obliged to give their attendance. 
They have likewiſe the honour to carry up the ſove- 
reign's dinner on the coronation-day and St- George's 
fealt ; at which times the king or queen. uſually confer 
the honour of knighthood on two ſuch gentlemen of the 
band as their captain preſents, | TT” b 
heir arms are gilt battle-axesz and their weapons, 
on horſeback, in time of war, are curaſſiers- arms, with 
ſword and piſtols. Their ſtandard in time of war is, 
argent, acroſs gules. Their captain is always a noble- 


man, who has under him a lieutenant, a ſtandard- 


bearer, a clerk of the check, ſecretary, paymaſter, and 
harbinger. | 

Pexs$10NER, in the univerſity of Cambridge and in 
that of Dublin, has a yery peculiar meaning ; for thoſe 
ſtudents, either under graduates or bachelors of arts, are 
called penfioners who live wholly at their own expence, 
and who receive no emolument whatever. from the col- 
lege of which they are members They are divided into 
two kinds, the greater and the 1% the former of which 
are generally called ellas commonert, becauſe they eat 
with the fellows of their college ; the latter are always 
called penſionert, and eat with the ſcholars, who are 
thoſe ſtudents, of the college, either under-graduates 
or bachelors who are upon the foundation, who receive 
emoluments from the ſociety, and who are capable of 
being elected fellows. See Servitor and S$1z4R. 

PENSTOCEK, a ſluice or flood gate, ſerving to re- 
tain or let go at pleaſure the water of a mill-pond, or 
the like. 

PENTACEROS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by Linkius and ſome other authors to a kind of /tella 
marina or ſea \tar-fiſh, compoſed of five principal rays, 
with ſeveral tranſverſe hairy or downy proceſſes. 

PENTACHORD (compounded of @wrs five, and 
xe ſtring), an ancient muſical inſtrument with five 
ſtrings. The invention of the pentachord is referred 
to the Scythians ; the ſtrings were of bullock's leather, 
2 they were ſtruck with a plectrura made of goats 

orn. | I 

PENTACROGSTIC, in poetry, a ſet of verſes fo 
diſpoſed, as that there are always five acroſtics of the 
ſame name, in five diviſions of each verſe. See A- 
CROSTIC. 

PENTACTINODOS, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given by ſome authors to thoſe ſpecies of ſtar-fiſh which 
are compoſed of a body divided into five rays, 

PENTADACTYLON, viv rixGexs, in botany, 
a name given by ſ.me authors to the ricinus or palma 
Chrifli, Pom the figure of its leaf, 

PENTADACTYLOS e1sc1s, the five-fingered d 
in ichthyology, the name of a fiſh common in all the 
ſeas about the Eaſt Indies, and called by the Duch 
there vii vinger viſch, 

It has this name from five black ſtreaks which it 
has on each fide, reſembling the prints of five fingers. 
Its head is flat, convex at the bottom, plain in the ſides, 
and inclined in the fore part, 'The ſnout is thick, ob- 
tuſe, and round; the lower jaw at its extremity _ 

and 
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hey hear a ſermon or ora- 
tion in praiſe of the law, which they ſuppoſe to have 

Aivered on this day. The Jews of Germany 
make a very thick cake, conſiſting of ſeven layers of 
paſte, which they call Sinai. The ſeven layers repre- 
ent the ſeven heavens, which they think God was obli- 
ged to reaſcend from the top of this mountain. See 


ud. 
It was on the feaſt of ä that the Holy Ghoſt 
miraculouſly deſcended on the apoſtles ot our Lord, 


who were aſſembled together after his aſcenſion in a 
- houſe at Jeruſalem (As ii.) 


PENTHESILEA, queen of the Amazons; ſac- 
ceeded Orythia, and gave proofs of her courage at 
the ſiege of Troy, where ſhe was killed by Achilles. 


Pliny fays that ſhe invented the battle- ax. 


PENTHORUM, in botany ; a genus of the pen- 
tagynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. The calyx is quinquefid; tnere are either 


' five petals or none; the capſule is five - pointed and 


quinquelocular. 

"PENTLAND or PicrLand Faith, is a narrow 
ſtrait of fix miles between the main land of Scotland 
and the Orkney iſles. This ſtrait is the great tho- 
roughfare of ſhipping between the eaſtern and weſtern 
ſeas, the terror of the boldeſt mariners, and the grave 
of thouſands ; where the winter's ſtorms afford many 
natives on the oppoſite ſhores a better livelihood than 
they could obtain by fiſhing or huſbandry. They 
ſearch from place to place, and from one cavern to 
another, in the hopes of finding timber, caſks, and 
other floating articles of the wrecked veſſels, of whom 
fix or eight are thus ſacrificed fometimes in one 4; 5 
The navigation of this paſs is rendered more dan- 
gerous by the iſland of Stroma, and two rocks called 
the Slerries, lying near the middle of it. | 

PENULA, among the ancient Romans, was a 
coarſe garment or cloak worn in cold or rainy wea- 
ther. It was ſhorter than the lacerna, and therefore 
more proper or travelers. It was generally brown, 
and ſucceeded the toga after the ſtate became monar- 
chial. Auguſtus aboliſhed the cuſtom of wearing 
the penula over the toga, conſidering it as too effe- 
minate for Romans; and the ædiles had orders to ſut- 
fer none to appear in the circus or forum with the 
lacerna or penula, Writers are not agreed as to the 
preciſe difference between theſe two articles of dreſs; 
but we are all told that they were chiefly worn by the 
lower orders of people. See Lacerna. 

PENULIIMA, or PNA Hyllable, in gram- 
mar, denotes the laſt ſyllable but one of a word; and 
hence the antepenultimate ſyllable is the laſt but two, 
or that immedintely before the penul:ima- 

PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a partial ſhade ob- 
ſerved between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in 
an eclipſe, It ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's 
body ; for were he only a luminous point, the ſhadow 
would be all perfect; but, by reaſon of the diameter 
of the ſun, it happens, that a place which is not illu- 
minated by the whole body of the ſun, does yet re- 
ceive rays from a part thereof. 

PEON, in the language of Hindoſtan, means a foot 
ſoldier, armed with ſword and target. In common uſe 

Vor, XIV. | b 


6 37 1 
The modern Jews celebrate the pentecoſt for two it is a footman, ſo armed, employed to run before a Peor 
days, They deck the ſynagogue and their own houſes 
Peon- with garlands of flowers, 
. 
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palanquin. Piadah is the proper word, from which 
peum is a corruption. 

PEOR, a famous mountain beyond Jordan, which 
Euſebius places between Hell.bon and Livias. The 
mountains Nebo, Piſgah, and Peor, were near one 
another, and probably made but the ſame chain of 
mountains. It is very likely that Peor took its name 
from ſome deity of the fame name, which was wor Hip- 
ped there; for Peor, Phegor, or Baal-peor, was known 
in this country. See Numb. xxv. 3. Deut. iv. 3. Pſa), 
cv. 28. | 

Pzor, was a city of the tribe of Judah, which is 
not read in the Hebrew, nor in the Vulgate, but only 
in the Greek of the Septuagint (Joſh. xv. 60.) Euſe- 
bias ſays it was near Bethlehem, and Jerom adds, that 
in his time it was called Paora. | 

PEPIN pz Hzz1sTar, or Lx Gros, mayor of the 
palace under Clovis III. Childebert, and Dagobert. 
The power of theſe mayors in France was ſo great, 
that they left the ſovereign only the empty title, and 
in the end ſeized” on the throne itſelf. 

Perm le Brief, or le Petit, grandſon to Pepin le 
Gros, and firſt king of the ſecond race of French mo- 
narchs, was mayor of the palace to Childeric III. a 
weak prince: he contrived to confine him and his ſon 
'Fhierri in different monaſteries ; and then, with the 
aſſiſtance of pope Stephen III. he uſurped the ſove- 
reign power, He died in 768, aged 54. 

PEPLIS, in botany : A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria claſs cf plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the 17th order- 
Calycanitheme. The perianthium is campanulated ; the 
mouth cleft in 12 parts; there are ſix petals inſerted 
into the calyx: the capſule is bilocular, 

PEPLUS, a long robe worn by the women in an- 
cient times, reaching down to the feet, without ſteeves, 
and ſo very fine, that the ſhape of the body might be 

"ſeen through it. The Athenians uſed much ceremony 
in making the peplus, and drefling the ſtatue of Mi- 
nerva with it. Homer makes frequent mention of the 
peplus of that goddeſs. 

PEPPER, Pieras, in natural hiſtory, aa aromatic 
berry of a hot dry quality, chiefly. uſed in ſeaſon- 
ing. We have three kinds of pepper at preſent uſed 
in the ſhops, the black, the white, and the long pepper. 

Black pepper is the truit of the piper, and is 
brought from the Dutch ſettlements in the Eaſt In- 
dies. See Pir ER. | 

The common white pepper is factitious, being pre- 
pared from the black in the following manner; they 
ſteep this in ſea- water, expoſed to the heat of the ſun 
for ſeveral days, till the rind or outer bark looſens ; 
they then take it out, and, when. it is half dry, rub ir 
til the rind falls off; then they dry the white fruit, and 
the remains of the rind blow a way like chaff, A great 
deal of the heat of the pepper is taken off by this pro- 
ceſs, ſo that the white. kind is more fit for many pur- 
poſes than the black. However, there is a ſort of na- 
tive white pepper produced on a ſpezies of the ſame 
plant; which is much better than the factitious, and 
indeed little inferior to the black. 

The long pepper is a dried fruit, of an inch or an 
inch and an half in length, and about the thickneſs of 
a large gooſe quill; it is of a browniſh grey colour, 
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Pepper, eylindrical in figure, and ſaid to be produced on a 
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tut piperita. 8 | 
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plant of the ſame genus. 14 
Pepper is principally uſed by us in food, to aſſiſt dis 
geſtion ; but the people in the Eaſt Indies eſteem it 
as a tomachic, and drink a ſtrong inſuſion of it in was 
ter by way of giving them an appetite: they have al · 
ſo a way of making a figry ſpirit of fermented freſh 
pepper with water, which they uſe for the ſame. pur- 
poſes. They have alſo a way of preſerving the com- 
mon and long pepper in vinegar, and eating them af» 
terwards at meals. f | | 
Jamaica Prresz, or Pimemo. See PinexTo. | 
Przyrsx-Mint., See MENT na. 
Pzretr Pol. See Carsicun. 3 Tt” 
Pepper-Water, a liquor prepared in the following 
manner, for microſcopical obſervations: put common 
black pepper, groſsly powdered, into an open veſſel to 
as to cover the botom of it half an inch thick, and 
put to it rain or river-water, till it covers it an inch; 
thake or ſtir the whole well together at the firſt mix- 
ing, but never diſturb it afterwards; let the veſſel bs 
expoſed to the air uncovered; and in a fe days there 
will be ſeen a pellicle or thin ſkin ſwimming on the 
ſurſace of the liquor, looking of ſeveral colours. 
This is a congeries of multitudes of ſmall animals ; 
and being examined by the microſcope, will be ſeen 
all in motion: the animals, at firſt fight, are ſo ſmall 
as not to be diſtinguiſhable, unleſs to the greateſt mag- 
nifiers ; but they grow daily till they arrive at their 
ſull ſiæe. Their numbers are alſo continually increa- 
ling, till the x hole ſurface of the liquor is full of them, 
to a conſiderable depth. When diſtarbed, they will 
ſometimes all dart down to the bottom; but they ſoon 
after come up to the ſurface again. The ſkin appears 
ſooneſt in warm weather, and the animals grow the 
quickeſt ; but in the ſevereſt cold it would ſucceed, un- 
leſs the water freezes, oa] 
About the quantity of a pin's head of this ſcum, 
taken up on the nib of a new pen, or the tip of a hair- 
pencil, is to be laid on a plate of clear glaſs; and if 
applied firſt to the third magnifier, then to the ſe- 
cond, and finally to the firit, will ſhow the different 
animalcules it contains, of ſeveral kinds and ſhapes as 
well as ſizes. 


PEPPERMINT.-Tarr, in botany; the Zacalyp- 


In a journal of a voyage to New South Wales, by 


Johu White, Eſq; we have a plate of this tree, with 


the following account of it: This tree grows to the 
height of more than 100 feet, and is above 30 feet in 
circumference. The bark is very ſmooth, like that of 
the poplar. The young branches are long and ſlen- 


ccet xxx der, angulated near the top; but as they grow older, 


the angles diſappear. Their bark is ſmooth, and of 
a reddiſh brown. The leaves are alternate, lanceolate, 
pointed, v-ry en'ire, ſmooch on both ſides, and re- 


markably unequal or oblique at their baſe; the veins 


grow in cluſters, from fix to eight in each, ſeſſile and 


ternate, and not very conſpicuous. The whole ſur- 
face of both ſides of the leaves is marked with numie- 
rous minute reſinous ſpots, in which the effential oil 
reſides. 
leng b, round on the under ſide, angular above, quite 
ſmooth. The flowers we have not ſeen. What Mr 
White has ſent as the ripe capſules of this tree (al- 
though not attached to the ſpecimens of the leaves) 
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The footſtalks are about half an inch in other nut c, fixed on one end of an iron- rod 


makes one revolution. 
in the ſide of the carriage of the inſtrument, un 


P ER 


conglomerated, - Theſe cluſters are 


ſapported an an- Popper. 
gular altern te footſtalks, which. form a kind o& pas min, 


nicle. Each capſule is about the ſize of an hawthorn- "IMA 


berry, globular, but as it were cut off at the top, rug- 


— 


tor. 


ged on the outſide, hard and woody, and of a dar.... 


brown colour. At the top is a large orifice, which 
ſhows the internal part of the capſule divided into four: 
cells, and having a ſquare column in the centre, from 
which the partitions of the cell arife. Theſe parti- 
tions extend to the rim of the capſule, and terminate. 
in ſour ſmall projections, which look like the teeth of 
a calyx. The ſeeds are numerous, ſmall, and angular. 
le name of peppermint-tree has been given to this 
plant by Mr White, on account of the very great re- 
ſemblance between. the eſſential oil drawn ems its 
leaves and tt at obtained from the peppermint (mentha 
piperita) which grows in England. This oil was found 
by Mr White to be much more efficacious in removing 
all cholicky complaints than that of the Engliſh pep- 
permint, which he attribute to irs being leſs pungent 
and more aromatic- A quart of the oil has been ſent 
by him to Mi Wilſon . Te rept eee ee 
« The tree above deſcribed appears to be undoubt- 
edly of the fame genus with that cultivated in ſome 
greenhouſes in England, which Mr L' Heritier has 
deſcribed in his Sertum An licum by the name of Eu- 
calyptus otiqua, though it is commonly called in the 
gardens Matroſideros abligua ; but we dare not aſſert it 
to be the ſame ſpecies, nor can this point be determined 
till the flowers and every part of both be ſeen and com- 
pared; we have c mpared the belt ſpecimens we could 
procure of each, and find no ſpecific difference. The 
eucalyptus obliqua has, when dried, an aromatic fla- 
vour, ſomewhat ſimilar to our plant. We have re- 
marked, indeed, innumerable minute white ſpots, be- 
ſides the reſinous ones, on both ſurfaces of the leaves 


in ſome ſpecimens of the garden plant, which are not 


to be ſeen in ours; and the branches of the former 
are rough, with ſmall ſcaly tubercles. But how far 
theſe are conſtant, we cannct tell. The cbliquity in 
the leaves, one fide being ſhorter at the baſe than the 


other, as well as ſomewhat narrower all the way up, 


as in the Begonia nitida of the Hortus Kewwenfrs, is re- 
markable in both plants, 
* The figure repreſents a branch of the peppermint 


tree iu leaf: on one ſide of it part of a leaf ſeperate, 


bearing the gall of ſome inſect; on the other the fruit 
above deſcribed. T“ | EEE | 

PERA, one of the ſubburbs of Conſtantinople, 
where ambaſſadors and Chriltians uſually reſide, See 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 3 | Wor 5 | 

PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument 
for meaſuring d iſtances, called alſo pedometer, way- 
wiſcr and ſurveying-wheel, See PEDOMETER, 


It conliſts, of a wheel AA, two feet ſeven inches 


and a half in diameter: conſequently half a pole, or 
eight feet three inches, in circumference. On one end 
of the axis is a nut, three quarters of an inch in dia- 
meter, and divided into eight teeth; which, upen mo- 
ving the wheel round, fall into the eight teeth of 
, and. 
thus turn the rod ance round. in the time the wheel 
This rod, lying along a . 
er the 

doted line, has at its other end a ſquare hole, into. 
which is fitted the end & of a ſmall cylinder P. This 
cylinder 


* 
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lator. 


an 
ey linder is diſpoſed under the dial- plate of a move- 


ment, at the end of the carriage B, in ſuch a manner 
as to be moveable about its axis: its end @ is cut into 


pe petual ſcrew, which falling into the 32 teeth of 


a wheel perpendicular thereto, upon driving the inſtru- 


ment forward, that wheel makes a revolution each 16th 


le. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion with fix 


teeth, which, falling into the teeth of another wheel 


of 60 teeth, carries it round every 160th pole, or half 


a mile, 


This laſt wheel, carrying a hand or index round 
with it over the diviſions of a dial-plate, whoſe outer 
limb is divided into 160 parts, correſponding to the 
160 poles, points out the number of poles paſſed over. 
Again, on the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion, con- 
taining 20 teeth, which falling into the teeth of a third 
wheel which hath 40 teeth, drives it once round in 320 
poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 
42 teeth, which, falling into the teeth of a fourth 


Wheel having 72 teeth, drives it once round in 12 


miles. | 

This fourth wheel, carrying another index over the 
inner limb of the dial-plate, divided into 12 for miles, 
and each mile ſubdivided into halves, qua: ters, and fur- 
longs, ſer ves to regiſter the revolutions of the- other 


hand, and to keep account of the half miles and miles 


paſſed over as far as 12 miles. 
The uſe & this inſtrument is obvious from its con- 
ſtructi on. Its proper office is in the ſurveying of roads 


and large diſtances, where a great deal of expedition, 


and not muck accuracy is required. It is evident, that 
driving it along and obſerving the hands, has the ſame 
effect as dragging the chain and taking account of 
the chains and links. | | 

Its advantages are its hardineſs and expedition: its 
contrivance is ſuch, that they may he fitted tu the wheel 
of a coach, in which ſtate it performs its office, and 
meaſures the road without any trouble at all. 
PERCA, the Pzxcn ; a genus of fiſhes belonging 
to the order of thoracici. The head is furniſhed with 
ſcaly avs. ſerrated opercula ; there are ſeven rays in 
the membrane of the gills ; and the fins on the back 
are prickly. There are 38 ſpecies, principally diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiarities in the back fin. The moſt 
remarkable are, | | 

1. The fluviatilis, or common 'perch, hath a deep 
body, very rough ſcales, and the back much arched. 
The colours are beautiful; the back and part of the 
ſides being of a deep green, marked with five broad 
black bars pointing downwards ; the belly is white, 
tinged with red ; the ventral fins of a fine {carlet; the 
anal fins and tail of the ſame colour, bat rather paler, 
In a lake called Llyn Raithlyn, in Merionethſhire in 


Wales, is a very ſingular variety of this fiſh ; the back 


part is quite hunched. and the lower part of the back- 
bone next the tail ſtrangely diſtorted: in colour and 
other reſpects it reſembles te common perch, which 
are as numerous in this lake as the deformed fith. 
'They are not peculiar to this water ; for Linnzus takes 
notice of them in a lake at Fahlun in his country. It 
is ſaid that they are alſo met with in the Thames near 
Marlow. 

The perch was much eſteemed as food by the Ro- 
mans, nor is it leſs admired at preſent as a firm and 


delicate filb ; and the Dutch are particularly ſond of it 
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when made into a diſh called <vater-ſouchy, It is a 


Peres, 


egarious fiſh; and loves deep holes and gentle ſtreams, Perception 
11 „ 


is 1s exceedingly voracious, and an eager biter ; if the 
angler meets with a ſhoal of them, he is ſure of taking 
every ohe—It is a common notion that the pike will 
not attack this fiſh, on account of the ſpiny fins which 
the perch erects on its approach. This may be true 
of large fiſh ; but it is well known that ſmall perches 
are the moſt tempting bait which can be lad tor 
the pike, | The perch is very tenacious of life, and 
has been known to ſarvive a journey of 60 miles in 
dry ſtraw. It ſeldom grows to a large ſize, though 
Mr Pennant mentions one that weighed nine pounds; 
but this, he tells us, is very uncommon. 

2. The labrax, or baſſe, is a very voracious, ſtrong, 
and active fiſh, Ovid calls them rabid; lupi, a name 
continued to them by after writers; and they are ſaid 
to grow to the weight of fitteen pounds. The irides 
are ſilvery ;the mouth large; the teeth are ſituated in 
the jaws, and are very ſmall: in the roof of the 
mouth is a triangular rough ſpace, and juſt at the 
gul'et are two others of a roundiſh form. The ſcale: 


are of a middling ſize, are very thick ſet, and ad- 


here cloſely. The body is formed ſomewhat like that 
of a ſalmon, The colour of the back is duſky, tinged 
with blue. The belly is white. In young fiſh the ſpac 
above the ſide- line is marked with ſmall black ſpots. — 
It is eſteemed a very delicate fiſh. 

3. The perca marina, or ſea-perch, is about a foot 
long; the head large and deformed; eyes great ; 
teeth ſmall and numerous. On the head and covers of 
the gills are ſtrong ſpines. The colour red, with a 
black ſpot on the covers of the gills, and ſome tranſ- 
verſe duſky lines on the ſides. It is a fiſh held in ſome 
eſteem at the table. 

4. The cernua, or ruffe, is. found in ſeveral of the 
Engliſh ſtreams: it is gregarious, aſſembling in large 
ſhoals, and keeping in the deepeſt part of the water. It 
is ofa much more flender form than the perch, and 
ſeldom exceeds fix inches in length. The teeth are 
very ſmall, and diſpoſed. in rows. It has only one 
dorſal fin, extending along the greateſt part of the 
back; the firſt rays, like thoſe of the perch, are 
ſtrong, ſharp, and ſpiny ; the others ſoft. The body 
is covered with rough compact ſcales. The back 
and ſides are of a dirty green, the laſt inclining to 
yellow, but both ſpotted with black. The dorfal fin is 
ſpotted with black ; the tail marked with tranſverſe 
bars. | 

5. The nilotica, or perch of the Nile, is taken about 
Cairo. The fleſh has a ſweet. and exquilite flavour, 
and is not hard, but very white. It is one of the beſt 


fiſhes in the Nile; and as it is of the largeſt ſize in 


Egypt, it adorns a table if brought upon it entire and 
well fried. See PiLor-Fiſb. | 
PERCEPTION, is a word which is fo well under- 
ſtood, that it is difficult for the lexicographer to give 
any explanation of it. It has been called the firſt and 
moſt ſimple act of the mind by which it is conſcious 
of its own ideas. This definition, however, is impro- 
per, as it confound perception with conſciouſneſs ; al- 
though the objects of the former faculty are things 
without us, thoſe of the latter the energies of our 
own minds. Perception is that power or faculty by 
which, through the * of the ſenſes, we * 
2 1 


PER 


Perception the cognizance of objects diſtin and apart from-onr- 


i 


+ Diſquiſt- 
tions Me- 
taphyſical 
and Li- 
terar y. 


ſelves, and learn that we are but a ſmall part in the ſy- 
ſtem of nature. By what proceſs the fenfes give us 
this information, we have endeavoured to ſhow elſe- 
where, (Sze Mrrarursics, Part I. Chap. i.); and 
we ſhould not again introduce the ſubject, but to no- 
tice a ſingular opinion of a very able writer, whole 
work has been given to the public ſince our article 
laded to had iſſued from the preſs. | | 

Dr Savers, who is an ornament to that ſehool in 
which we are ſtrongly inclined to enliſt ourſelves, has 
endeavoured to | rovethat no man can perceive two ob- 


jects, or be conſcious of two ideas at the ſame inſtant. 


It this be true, not only eur theory of time (ſee Ma- 
TAPHYSICS, Part II. Chap. vii.) is groſsly abſurd, but 


even memory itſelf ſeems to be an imaginary facuhy. 


If a man be not conſcious of his preſent exiftence, at 
the very inſtant when he thinks 8 paſt event, or re- 
views a ſeries of paſt tranſactions, it is difficult., to us 
indeed impoſſible, to conceive what idea he can have 
of time, or what he can mean when he ſays that he 
remembers a thing. But let us examine the rea- 
ſoning by which the ingemous author endeavours to 
eſtabliſh his opinion. I 

If we reflect (ſays he ) upon the ſurpriſing ve- 
locity with which ideas paſs through the mind, and the 
remarkable rapidity with which the mind turns itſelf, 
or is directed from one object of contemplation to an- 
other, this might alone give us ſome ſaſpicion that we 
may probably be miſtaken in ſuppoſing ideas to be ſyn- 
chronoufly perceived. Other arguments may be ad- 
duced to ſtrengthen this ſuſpicion. It will be granted, 
I believe, that the mind, whether immaterial or the 
reſult of organization, has certainly a wholeneſs or 
unity belonging to it, and that it is either not compo- 
ſed of parts, or that no one of the parts from which 
it originates is itſelf mind: in this caſe, it is dithcult 
to conceive how two ideas ſhould be impreſſed upon the 
mind at the ſame inſtant ; for this would be ſuppoling 
that part of the mind could receive one idea, and part 
another, at the ſame time; hut if the parts do not 
perceive ſingly, this is evidently impoſſible. If, on the 
other hand, this ſelf-divifion of the mind does not take 
place, then it two ideas are nevertheleſs to be percei- 
ved at the ſame inſtant, it would ſ::m that thoſe ideas 
muſt be ſo blended with each other, that neither of them 
could appear diſtinct. If we exami e the manner in 
which a complex idea is perceived, we ſhall find very 
clearly, that the whole ot ſuch an idea is never preſent 
to the mind at once. In thinking of a centaur, for 
inſtance, can we at the ſome momeat be thinking 
of the parts of a man and the parts of a horſe ? Can 
we not almoſt detect the gliding of the mind from 
the one to the other? In contemplating the complex 
idea of gold, are the ideas of its colour, ductility, hard- 
neſs, and weight, all preſent to the mind at the ſame 
inſtant ? I think, if we accurately attend to it, we ſhall 
find a perceptible time has elapſed before this complex 
idea has been perfectly formed in our mind: but if all 
the parts of a complex idea cannot be recalled at the 
ſame inſtant, is it not reaſonable tv infer that theſe 
parts are allo ſingly impreſſed, and not all originally 
perceived at the ſame inſtant ?” 

This reaſoning is plauſible, but perhaps not convin- 


eing. Surely we have all been conſcious of bodily pain 
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PER 
or pleaſure with our eyes 
dilagreeable ſmells at the very inſtant that we looked at 
objeRs beautifully coloured. That our ideas paſs 
through the mind with great velocity, and that the 
mind can rapidly turn itſelf from one ſubject oſ con- 
tem plation to another, are truths which cannot be con · 
troverted; but inſtead of leading us to ſuppole that 
two or more objects cannot be ſynchronouſly perceived, 
or two or more ideas ſynchronoufly apprehended, they 
appear to furniſh a complete proot of the reverſe of 
all this. For we beg leave to aſk how we come to 
know that ideas paſs with velocity through the mind, 
if we be not all the while conſcious of ſomething that 


is permanent? If we can contemplate but one idea at 


once, it is plainly impoſithle that two or more can be 
compared together and therefore we cannot poſſibly 


ſay that any particular train has paſſed through the 


mind with a degree of velocity greater or leis than that 
which we have uſually experienced; nay, we cannot ſay 


that we have ever experienced @ train of ideas at all, 
or even been conſcious of a ſingle idea, beſides the 


immediate object of preſent apprehenſion. That the 
mind is an individual, we moſt readily grant; but that 
it ſhould therefore be incapable of having #<vs ideas ſyn- 
chronouſly excited in it, is a propoſition for which the 
author bas brought no evidence. That it is difficult te 
conceive how this is done, we acknowledge; but not that 


it is more difficult than to conceive how angie idea is 


excited in the mind ; for of the mode in which mind 
and matter mutually operate upon each other, we can 
form no conception. We know that objects make an 


impreſſion on the organs of ſenſe; that this impreſſion 
i- by the nerves communicated to the brain, and that 


open, and been offended by Pereeptles 
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the agitation. of the brain excites ſenſation in the 


mind : but m what way it excites ſenſation we know 
not; and theretore have no reaſ n to ſuppoſe that two 
or more different agitations may not excite two oi more 
ſynchronous ſenſations, as well as one agitation excites 
one ſenſation. That the agitation given to the brain 
operates on the mind, is known by experience ; but ex- 
perience gives us no inſormation reſpecting ti? mode of 
that operation. If the mind be, as our author and we 
ſuppoſe, one individual, it cannot, as: mind, be either 
diviſible or extended; and therefore it is certain that 


the operation in queſtion cannot be, in the proper ſenſe 


of the word, impreſſion. Hence we have no right to 
infer, if two objects be perceived at once, either that 
the idea of the one mult be impreſſed on a part of the 


mind different from that which receives the impreſſion 


of the other, or that the two impreſſions muit be ſo 
blended with each other, that neither of them could 
appear diſtin; for this would be to reaſim from one 
mode of operation to another; with which, upon ac- 
knowledged principles, it can have nothing in com- 


By far the greater part of our ideas are relicts of 


viſible ſenſations; and of every thing which we can 


actually lee at once, we may at once contemplate the 


idea. That he could at once perceive a centaur, if 


ſuch a being were preſented to us, cannot ſurely be 
doubted by any cne who has ever looked at a man on 
horſeback ; and therefore that we can at the ſame mo- 
ment contemplate the whole idea of a centaur, is a fact 
of which conſciouſneſs will not permit us to doubt 
If, indeed, we chooſe to analyze this complex idea in- 

to 


: 
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to its gomponent parts, it is ſelf-evident that the mind land, in the palatinate of Kiovia, ſituated on the river Perennials 
pereaſlaw. 


muſt glide from the one to the other, becauſe the very Tribec-; in E. Long. 32. 44. N. Lat. 49. 46. 


if after that proceſs we think of them,” we muſt think tany, a term applied to thote plants whoſe roots will 
in ſucceſſion : but that we may have at the ſame in- abide many years, whether they retain their leaves in 
ſtant,” either un actual or ideal view of all the parts of winter or not. Thoſe which retain their leaves are 
the centaur united, is a propoſition fo evident as to called evergreens ; but ſuch as calt their leaves are na- 
admit of no other proof than an-appeal to experience. med de-:duonr, or perditols. 
In contemplating what the author calls the complex PERFECT, fomething to which nothing is wart- 


idea of gold, it cannot be denied that the ideas of its ing, or that has all the requiſites of its nature and 


colour, duRility, hardnels, and weight, ate never all kind. 
ſent to the mind at the ſame inſtant: bur the reaſon Pexpeer Cadence, in maſic. See Canrxce. 
s obvious. Thele are not all ideas, in the proper ſenſe Pertscr Tenſe, in grammar. See PRErregirg. 


of the word, but fome of them are ideas, and ſome PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thing 
- nations, acquired by very different proceſſes and very PErFect. 


different faculties. Colour is an idea of ſenſation, im- Perfection is divided, according to Chauvinns, into 


mediately ſuggeſted through the organ of {fight ; duc- phyſical, moral, and metaphyſical. 


tility is a relative notion, acquired by repeated experi- Phyjical or natural perfection, is that whereby a 
ments; and gold might be made the object of every thing has all its powers and faculties, and thoſe too 
ſenſe, without ſuggeſting any ſuch notion. The wri- in full vigour; and all its parts both principal and ſe- 
ter of this article never ſaw an experiment made on the condary, and thoſe in their due proportion, conſtitu- 
ductility of gold, and has therefore a very obſcure and tion, &c. in which ſenſe man is ſaid to be perfect 
indiſtinct notion of that propetty of the metal; but when he has a ſound mind in a ſound body. This 
he is conſcious, that he can perceive, at the ſame in- perfection is by he ſchools frequently termed «op yn7iny, 
ſtant, the yellow colour an circular figure ot a guinea, becauſe a thing is enabled thereby to perform all its 
and have a very diitin&, though relative notion, of operations. | 
its hardneſs, | = | Moral perfection is an eminent degree of virtue or 
We conclude, therefore; that the mind is capable moral goodneſs, to which men arrived by repeated acts 
of two or more ſynchronous perceptions, or {ynchron- of piety, beneficence, &c. This is uſually ſubdivided 
ous ideas; thar, during every train which paſſes throngh into abſolute or inherent, which is actually in him to 
it, it-is conſcious of its on permanent exiitence z and whom we attribute it; and imputative, which exiſts iu 


that it it were limited to the apprehenfion of but one ſome other, and not iu bim it is attributed to. 


idea at once, it could have no remembrance of the pat, AM-taphyfical, tranſcendental, or eſſential perſection 
or antieipati n of the future, but would appear to it- is the potteition of all the eſſential attributes, or of al 
ſelf, could it make any compariſon, to pals away like the parts neceffary to the integrity of a ſubſtance 
a flaſh of lightning. | | or it is that whereby a thing has or is provided of 
PERCH, in land- meaſuring, a rod or pole of 161 every thing belonging to its nature. This is either 
feet in length, of which 30 in length and 4 in breadth abſolute, where all imperfetion is excluded, ſuch is 
make an acre of ground. But, by the cuitoms of fe- the perfection ot God; or ſecundum quid, and in its 
veral counties, there is a difference in this meaſure, kind. 
In StafforWthire it is 24 feet; and in the foreſt of PERFORANS Manxv:, 


Sherwood 25 feet; the foot being there 18 inches Paxzrotans Pedis See Ax Aron, Table 
long; and in Hertfordſhire a perch of ditching is 21 PERFORAT US Manvs. of the Muſcles, 
feet, the perch of walling 16+ feet, and a pole of Pexzroxartus Pedis. 

denſhiered ground is 12 feet, &c, PERFUME, denotes either the volatile efluvia 


PERCHE, a territory of Orleannois in France, from any body affecting the organ of ſmelling, or the 
35 miles lng, and 30 broad; bounded on the north ſubſtance emitting thoſe effluvia; in which laſt ſenſe 
by Normandy ; on the ſouth, by Maine and Dunois the word is moſt commonly uſed. The generality of 
on the eaſt, by Beauce; and on the weſt, by Maine perfumes are made up of muſk, ambergris, civet, roſe 


It takes its name from a foreſt, and 1s pretty fertile. and cedar woods, orange-flowers, jeſſamines, jonquils, 


The inhabitants carry on a pretty good trade; and tuberoſes, and other odoriferous flowers. "Thoſe drugs 


the principal town is Belleſme. commonly called aromatics, ſuch as ſtorax, frankin- 
PERCOLATION, the ſame with FI TRATIOx. cenſe, benzoin, cloves, mace, &c. enter the compoſi- 
See CHEmiSTRY, no 568. tion of a perfume ; ſome are alſo compoſed of aroma- 


PERCUSSION, in mechanics, the impreſſion a tic herbs or leaves, as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, 
body makes in falling or ſtriking upon another; or hyſſop, &c. 
the ſhock of two bodies in motion. n The uſe of perfumes was frequent among the He- 
- PERDICIUM, in botany: A genus of the poly- bre ws, and among the orientals in general, before it was 
gamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia known to the Greeks and Romans. In the time of Mo- 
claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking ſes perfumes mult have been known in Egypt, ſince he 
under the 49th order, Compaſ 4. The receptacle is ſpeaks of the art of the perfumer, and gives the com- 
naked; the pappus is fimple ; the florets bilabiate. poſition of two kinds of perfumes (Ex-. 4 XXX. 25.), of 
PERDIX. See TZTAA0 | which one was to be offered to. the Lord: upon the 
PEREASLAW, a ſtrong populous town of Po- golden altar which was in the holy place; and the 
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analyfis conſiſts in the ſeparation of the parts, of which, PERENNIA LS, or Pextnxiat Firowtrs, in bo- — 
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other was appoi 


nted for the an of the high 
prieſt and his ſons (ibid. 34, &c.), as of the taber- 
nacle, and all the veſſels that were uſed in divine ſer- 


vice. I 00 
The Hebrews had alſo perfumes which they made 
uſe of in embalming their dead. The compaſition is 
not known, but it is certain that they generally made 
uſe of myrrh, aloes, and other ſtrong and aſtringent 
drugs, proper to prevent putrefaction (John xix. 49.) 
See the article EmparmiNG. 4 | 
Beſides the perſumes for theſe purpoſes, the ſcrip- 
ture mentions other occaſions whereon the Hebrews 


uſed perſumes; The ſpouſe in the Canticles (i. 3) 


commends the ſcent of the perfumes of her lover; and 
her lover in return ſays, that the ſcent of the perfumes 
of his ſpouſe ſurpaſſes the moſt excellent odours (id. iv. 
10—14.) He names particularly the ſpikenard, the 
calamus, the cinnamon, the myrrh, and the aloes, as 
making a part of theſe per:umes. The voluptuous 
woman deſcribed by Solomon (Prov. vii. 17.) ſays, 
that ſhe had perfumed her bed with myrrh, aloes, and 
cinnamon. The epicures in the book of Wiſdom 
(ii. 7.) encourage one another to the lururiant uſe of 
od) urs and coſtly perſames. | 

Ifaiah (lvii. 9.) reproaches Judea, whom he de- 
ſcribes as a ſpouſe faithlefs to God, with being paint- 


ed and pertumed to pleaſe ſtrangers,” Thou wentelt 


to the king with ointment, and didit increaſe-thy-per- 
fumes.” Ezekiel (xxiii. 41) ſeems to accuſe the Jews 
with having profaned the odours and perfumes, the 
uſe of which was reſerved to ſacred things, by applying 
them to their own uſe. 

They came afterwards to be very common among 
the Greeks and Romans, eſpecially thoſe compoſed: of 
muſk, ambergris, and civet. The aardus and malo. 
bathrum were held in much eſtimation, and were im- 
porte from Syria. The unguentum nardinum was Va- 
riouſiy prepared, and contained many ingredients. 
Malgbathrum was an Indian plant. Perfumes were 
alſo uſed at ſacrifices to regale the gods; at fealts, to 
increaſe the pleaſures of ſenſation 5 a* funerals, to 
overpower eadaverous ſmells, and pleaſe the manes of 
the dead; and in the theatres, to prevent the offen- 
ſive efluvia, proceeding from a crowd, from being per- 
ccived. | 

Since people are become ſenſihle of the harm they 
eo to the head, perſumes are generally diſuſed among 
us; however, they are ſtill common in Spain and 
Italy. 

PERGAMA (Virgil), the citadel of Troy ; which, 
becauſe of its extraordinary height, gave name to all 
high buildings (Servius). Others ſay the walls of Troy 
were called Pe gama. 

PERGAMUM, (Pliny); called alſo Pergamea, 
(Virgil); Pergamia, (Plutarch); a town of Crete, 


built by Agamemnon in memory af his victory, (Vel- 


leins). Here was the burying-place of Lycurgus, 
(Ariſtoxenus, quoted by Plutarch). It was ſituated 
near Cydonia (Servius); to what point not ſaid; 
but Scylax helps him out, who places the Dactynnean 
temple of Diana, which ſtood near Cydonia (Strabo), 
to the north of the territory of Pcrgami41.—Another 
Pexcamunm (Pliny, Strabo); a town of Myfia, ſi- 
tuated on the Caicns, which runs by it. It. was the 
voyal reſidence of Eumenes, and of the kings of the 
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Attali (Livy), There an ancient 
lapius 4. an. aſylum (Tacitus). 
of Pergamum was the royal library, vying. with that 


of Alexandria in Egypt the kings of Pergamum and 


Egypt rivalling eack other in this reſpect. (Pliny). 
Btrabo aſcribes this rivalry to Eumenes. Plutarch 


reckons; up 200,000 volumes in the library at Perga- 


mum. Here the membrane pergamene, whence the 
name parchment, were invented tor the uſe of books, 
(Varro, quoted by Pliny). The country of Galen, 
and of Oribaſius chief phyſician to Julian the Apo- 
ſtate (Eunapius), called by ſome the ape of Galen. 
Here P. Scipio died (Cicero).  Attalus ſon of Eu- 
menes dying without iſſue, bequeathed his kingdom 
to the Roman people, who reduced it to a province, 
(Strabo). Pergameus, the epithet (Martial). Here 
was one of the uine conventus juridici, or aſſemblies of 
the Ala Romana, called Pemgamonur, and the ninth 
in order (Pliny) ; Which he alſo calls iuriſdictio Per 
2 amena, | 213 
PERGAMUsS, an ancient kingdom of Aſia, form- 
ed out of che ruins of the empire of Alexander the 
Great. It commenced about the year 283. Ihe firſt 
ſovereign. was one Philetærus an eunuch, by birth a 
Paphlagonian, of a mean deſcent, and in his youth a 
menial ſervant to Antigonus one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, He after war ds ſerved Lyſimachus king of Ma- 


cedon and Thrace, who: appointed him keeper of his 


treaſures lodged in Pergamus. While he held this 
employment, having fallen under the diſpleaſure of 
Arſinoe wife to Lylimachus, ſhe found means to make 
a quairel between him and his maſter; upon which 
Philetzrus ſeized on the caltle of Pergamus, together 
with the treaſures entruſted to his care, amounting to 


go, ooo talents. At firlt he offered his ſervice. toge- 
ther with his treaſures, to Seleucus king of Syria; 


but both Seleucus. and Lyſimachus dving ſoon after, 
he kept poſſeſſiun of the town and. treaſure. alſo till his 
death; which happened 20 years after his revolt from 
Lyſimachus. 1 11855 ny 
Philetzrus left the city of Pergamus toghis brother, 
or, according to ſome, to his brother's ſon Eumenes I. 
and he, laying hold of the opportunity offered by 
the diſſenſions among the Seleucide, poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of many ſtrong-holds in the province of Alia; 
and having hired a body of Galatians, defeated Antio- 
chus, as he was returning from a victory gained over 
his brother Seleucus Callinicus. By this victory he 
obtained poſſeſſion of the greater part of Aſia :- how- 
ever, he did not long enjoy his acquiſitions z for he 
died next year of immoderate drinking, a vice to 
which he was greatly addicted. | B 
Eumenes was ſucceeded by Attalus I. nephew of 
Philetærus, and the firſt who took upon him the title 
of king of Pergamus. He defeated the Gauls, who 
were dcfirous of ſettling ia his territory; and, accor- 
ding to Livy, was the firſt of the A ſiatie princes who 
refuſed to pay. a contribution to theſe barbarians. 
When Seleucus Ceraunus was engaged in other wars, he 
invaded his territories, an4.conquered all the provinces 
on this fide of Mount Taurus; but was ſoon driven 
out ot his new acquituions by Seleucus and his grand- 
father Achæus, who entering into an alliance againſt 
him, deprived him of all his newly acquired territo- 
ries, and even beſieged him in his capital. * 7 
Attalus 


of Mien» Pergamon 
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pergamme, Attalus invited to his affitance the Gauls who had owing to Eumenes, who boarded fome of the enemy's Pergamus, 
——. ſettled in Thrace ; and with their help not only obli- ſhips in perſon, and during the whole action behaved Ya 


ged the enemy to raiſe: che ſiege of Pergamus, but with uncommon bravery, Some time afterwards Eu- 
quickly recovered all the provinces he had loſt, | Af- menes, entering the territories of Antiochus with a 
ter this de invaded Tonia and the neighbouring pro- body of 5000 men, ravaged all the country about 
vines, where ſeveral cities voluntarily fubmitted to 'Thyatira; and returned with an immenſe booty. But 
bim. The Teians, Colophonians, with the inhabi- in the mean time Antiochus invading Pergamus in his 
tants of Egea and Lemnos, ſent duputies declaring turn, ravaged the whole country, and even laid ſiege 
themſelves ready to acknowledge him for their ſove- to the capital. Attalus, the king's brother, held out 
reign; the Carſenas, on the other ſide the river Ly- with an handful of men till the Achæane, who were 
cus, opened their gates to him, having firſt expelled in alliance with Eumenes, ſent 1000 foot and 100 
the governor ſet over them by Acbæus. From thenee horſe to his aſſidance. As this ſmall body of anxili- 
he advanced to Apia, and encamping on the banks of aries were all choſen meo, and commanded by an ex- 
the river Megithus, received homage trom the neigh- perienced officer, they behaved with ſuch bravery that 
bouring nations, But here the Gauls, being ſright- the Syrians were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. At the, 
ened by an eclipſe of the moon, refuſed to proceed battle of Magneſia, to, Eumenes behaved with the 
farther ; which obliged Artalus to return to the Hel- greateſt bravery ; not only ſaſtaining the firſt attack 
leſpont, where he allowed bis allies to ſettle, giving of the enemy's elephants, but driving them back again 
them a large and fruitful territory, and promiſing that on their own troops, which put the ranks in diſ- 
he would always aſſiſt and protect them to the utmoſt order, and gave the Romans an opportunity of giving 
of his power. — them a total defeat by attacking them opportunely 
Attalus having thus ſettled his affairs with equal with their horſe. In conſequence of this defeat, An- 
honour and advantage to himſelf, entered into an alli - tiochus was obliged to conclude a peace with the Ro- 
\nce with * * and afterwards joined them in their mans on ſuch terms as they pleaſed to preſeribe; ore 
war Againſt Philip king of Macedon. Here he had of which was, that he ſhould pay Eumenes 400 talents, 
the command of the Rhodian fleet ; with which he and a quantity of corn, in recompence for the damage 
not only drove the Macedonians quite ont of the ſeas, he had done him. 
but having landed his men, he, in conjunction with the Eumenes now thought of obtaining ſome reward 
Athenians, invaded Macedon, and obliged Philip to from the Romans. equivalent to the fervices he had 
raiſe the fiege of Athens, which he had greatly di- done them. Having gone to Rome, he told the ſe- 
ſtreſſed 3 for which ſervices the Athenians not only nate, that he was come to beg of them that the Greek 
heaped on him all the favours they could, but called cities which bad belonged to Artiochus before the 
one of their tribes by his name; an honour they had commencement of the late war, might now be added 
never beſtowed on any foreigner before. to his dominions; but his demand was warmly oppoſed 
Attalus, 'not contented with all he had yet done by the ambaſſadors from Rhodes, as well as by depu- 
againſt Philip, attempted to form a general confede- ties from all the Greek cities in Aſia. The ſenate, 
racy of the Greeks againſt him. But while he vas however, after hearing both parties, decided the mat- 
haranguing the Bœotians to this purpoſe, and exhort- ter in favour of Eumenes, adding to his dominions all 
ing them with great vehemence to enter into an alli- the countries on this fide of Mount Taurus which be- 
ance with the Romans againſt their common enemy, longed to Antiochus ; the other provinces lying be- 
he fell down ſpeechleſs. However, he came to himſelf tween that mountain and the river Mzander, excepting 
again, and deſired to be carried by ſea from Thebes to Lycia and Caria, were beſtowed on the Rhodians. All 
Pergamus, where he died ſoon after his arrival, in the the cities, which had paid tribute to Attalus, were or- 
72d year of his age and 43d of his reign. dered to pay the ſame to Eumenes; but ſuck as had 
This prince was a man of great generoſity, and ſuch been tributary to Antiochus were declared free. 
an enthufiaſt in learning and learned men, that he Soon after this Eumenes was engaged in a war with 
cauſed a grammarian named Daphidas to be thrown in- Pruſias king of Bithynia, who made war upon him 
to the ſea from the top of a high rock, becauſe he by the advice of Hannibal the celebrated Cart haginian 
ſpoke diſreſpetfully of Homer. | general. But Eumenes, being aſſiſted by the Romans, 
Attalus was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Eumenes II. defeated Pruſias in an engagement by ſea, and another 
He was exceedingly attached to the Romans, inſomuch by land; which ſo diſheartened him, that he was ready 
that he refuſed the daughter of Antiochus the Great in to accept of peace on any terms. However, before 
marriage, leſt he ſhould thus have been led into a dif- the treaty was concluded, Hannibal found means to 
ference with that people. He alſo gave notice to the draw Philip of Macedon into the confederacy, who 
Roman ſenate of the tranſactions of Ariarathes king of ſent Puilocles, au old and experienced officer, with a 
Cappadocia, who was making great preparations both conſiderable body of troops to join Pruſias Hereup- 
by fea and land. Nor did Eamenes ſtop here; for on Eumenes ſent his brother Attalus to Rome with a 
when he ſaw the war about to break out between An- golden crown, worth 15,000 talents, to complain of 
tiochus and the Romans, he ſent his brother Attalus Pruſias for making war on the allies f the Roman 
to Rome to give information of the proceedings of people without any provocation. The ſenate accepted 
Antiochus. The ſenate heaped honours both on Eu- the preſent, and promiſed to adjuſt every thing to the. 
menes and his brother; and in the war which followed, ſati-fattion of their friend Eumenes, whom they look-. 
gave the command of their fleet to the king of Perga- ed upon to be the molt ſteady ally they had in Aſia. 
mus in conjunction with C Livius Salinator. The But in the mean time Pruſias, having ventured another. 
victory gained on this occaſion. was in great meauſure ſea-fight, by a contrivance of Hannibal's, — As 
3% nt of | YU 8 | ; Complete 
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Prrgamus. complete vidory, The Carthaginian commander ad- 
"— viſed him to fill a great many earthen veſlels with va- 
rious kinds of ſerpents and other poiſonous reptiles, 
and in the heat of the fight to throw them into the 
enemies ſhips ſo as to break the pots and let the fer- 
pents loofe, All the ſoldiers and ſeamen were com- 
manded to attack the ſhip in which Eumenes was, 
and only to defend themſelves as well as they could 
againſt the reſt ; and that they might be in no danger 
of miſtaking the ſhip, an herald was ſent before the 
engagement with a letter to the king. As foon as the 
two fleets drew near, all the thips of Pruſias, fingling 
out that of Eumenes, diſcharged ſuch a quantity of 
. ſerpents into it, that neither ſoldiers nor ſailors could 
do their duty, but were forced to fly to the ſhore, 
leſt they ſhould fall into the enemy's bands. The 
other ſhips, after a faint reſiſtance, followed the king's 
example, and were all driven aſhore with great flaugh- 
ter, the ſoldiers being no leſs annoyed by the ſtings 
of the ſerpents, than by the weapons of the enemy. 
The greateſt part of the ſhips of Eumenes were burnt, 
feveral taken, and the others ſo much ſhattered that 
they became quite unſerviceable. The ſame year Pru- 
ſias gained two remarkable victories over Eumezes'by 
land, both of which were entirely owing to ſtrata- 
ms of Hannibal. But, while matters were thus go- 
{A on to the diſadvantage of Eumenes, the Romans 
interſered, and by their deputies not only put an 
end to the differences between the two kings, but 
prevailed on Pruſias to betray Hannibal ; upon which 
he poiſoned himſelf, as hath been related under the ar- 
ticle HAN NIBAL. | | 
Eumenes being thus freed from ſuch a dangerous 
enemy, engaged in a new war with the kings of Cap- 
docia and Pontus, in which alſo he proved victorious. 
His ſriendfhip for the Romans he carried to ſuch a 
degree of enthuſiaſm, that he went in perſon to Rome 
to inform them of the machinations of Perſes king cf 
Macedon, He had before quarrelled with the Rhodi- 
ans, who ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to complain of 
him. But as the ambaſſadors happened to arrive 
while the king himſelf was preſent in the city, the 
Rhodian ambaſſadors could not obtain any hearing, 
and Eumenes was diſmiſſed with new marks of favour, 
This journey, however, had almoſt proved fatal to 
him; for, on his return, as he was going to perform 
a ſacrifice at Delphi, two aſſaſſins, ſent by Ferſes, 
rolled down two great ſtones upon him as he entered 
the ſtraits of the mountains. With one he was dan» 
gerouſly wounded on the head and with the other on 
the ſhoulder, He fell with the blows from a ſteep 
place, and thus received many other bruiſes; fo that 
he was carried on board his ſhip when it could not 
well be known whether he was dead or alive. His 
people, however, ſoon finding that he was ſtill alive, 
conveyed him to Corinth, and from Corinth to Agina, 
having cauſcd their veſſels to be carried over the 
Iithmus, 
Eumenes remained at Apina till his wounds were 
cured, which was done with ſuch ſecrecy, that a re- 
port of his death wis ſpread all over Afia, and even 
believed at Rome; nay, his brother Attalus was fo 
convinced of the truth of this report, that he not only 
aſſumed the government, but even married Stratonice 
the wife of Eumenes, But in a ſhort time Eumenes 
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convinced them both of his being alive, by returning Perganau,, 
to his kingdom, On the receipt of this news, Attalug ——v— 
reſigned/the ſovereignty in great haſte, and went to 
meet his brother; carrying an halberd, as one of his 
guards. Eumenes peceived both him and the queen 
with great tenderneſs, nor did be ever ſay any thi 
which might tend to make them uneaſy ; only K is fait 
— en — brother's — he firſt ſaw him, 
« Be in no haſte to marry my wife again till are 
ſure that T am dead.” : $ 5 f 
The king being now more than ever exaſperated 
againſt Perſes, joined the Romans in their war againſt 
him; but during the courſe of it he ſuddenly cooled 
in his affection towards thoſe allies whom he had hi- 
therto ſerved with ſo much zeal, and that to ſach a de · 
gree, that he admitted ambaſſadors from Perſes, and 
offered to ſtand neuter if he would pay him 1000 ta- 
lents, and for 1500, to influence the Romans to grant 
him a ſafe and honourable peace, But thoſe negocia- 
tions were broke off without effect, by reaſon of the 
diſtruſt which the two kings had of one another. Eu. 
menes could not truſt Perſes unleſs he paid him the 
money beforchand ; while, on the other hand, Perſes 
did not care to part with the money before Eumenes 
had performed what he promiſed ; neither could he be 
induced to pay the ſum in qt eſtion, though the king 
of Pergamus offered to give hoſtages for the perform- 
ance of his promiſe. What the reaſon of ſuch a ſud- 
den change in the diſpoſition of Eumenes was, is no- 
where told; however, the fact is certain. The nego- 
ciations abovementioned were concealed from the Ro- 
mans as long as poflible; but they ſoon came to 
be known; after which the republic began to enter- 
tain no ſmall jealouſy of their old friend, and therefore 
heaped favours on his brother Attalus, without taking 
any notice of the king himſelf. Eumenes had ſent him 
to Rome to congratulate the ſenate on the happy iſſue 
of the war with Perſes, not thinking that his practices 
had been diſcovered. However, the ſenate, without 
taking any notice of their diſaffection to Eumenes at 
firſt, entertained Attalus with the greateſt magnifi- 
cence ; then ſeveral of the ſenators who viſited him 
proceeded to acquaint him with their ſuſpicions of the 
king, and deſired Attalus to treat with them in his 
own name, aſſuring him, that the kingdom ot Perga- 
mus would be granted him, if he demanded it, by the 
ſenate. Theſe ſpeeches had at firſt ſome effect; but 
Attalus, being of an honeſt diſpoſition, and aflifted by 
the advice of a phylician called Stratius, a man of 
great probity, reſolved not to comply with their de- 
fire. When he was admitted to the fenate, therefore, 
he firſt congratulated them on the happy iſſue of the 
Macedonian war, then modeſtly recounted his own ſer- 
vices; and laſtly, acquainted them with the motive of 
his journey; intreated them to fend ambaſſadors to 
the Gauls, who by their authority might ſecure his 
brother from any danger of their pollifities and he 
requeſted them alſo, that the two cities of Anus and 
Maronea might be beſtowed on himſelf, The ſenate, 
imagining that Attalus deſigned to chooſe ſome other 
day to ſue for his brechen kingdom, not only grant- 
ed all his requeſts, but ſent him richer and more mag- 
nificent preſents than they had e er done before. Up- 
on this Attalus immediately ſet out on his return to 
Pergamus; which ſo provoked the ſenators, that they 
| declared 
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they were aſhamed openly to revoke ; and as for the 
Gauls, who were on all occaſions ready to invade the 
bar 1-7 of Pergamus, they ſent ambaſſadors to them, 

vith inſtructions to behave in ſuch a manner as would 
rather tend to encourage them in their deſign than diſ- 
ſuade them from it. 

Eumenes, being alarmed at theſe proceedings, re- 
ſolved to go in perſon to Rome, in order to juſtify 
himſelf. But the ſenate, baving already condemned 
him in their own minds, reſolved not to hear his vin- 
dication, For this reaſon, as ſoon as they heard of 
his defign, they made an act that no king ſhould be 
permitted to enter the gates of Rome. Eumenes, how- 
ever, who knew nothing of this act, ſet forward on 
his journey, and landed at Brunduſium ; but no ſooner 
did the Roman ſenate get intelligence of his arrival 
there, than they ſent a quæſtor acquainting him with 
the decree of the ſenate; and telling him at the ſame 
time, that if he had any buſineſs to tranſat with the 
ſenate he was appointed to hear it, and tranſmit it to 
them; but if not, that the king muſt leave Italy with- 
out delay. To this Eumenes replied, that he had no 
buſineſs of any conſequence to tranſact, and that he 
did not ſtand in need of any of their afliſtance ; and 
without ſaying a word more, went on board his ſhip, 
and returned to Pergamus. _ 

On his return home, the Gauls, being encouraged 

by the cold reception which he had met with at Rome, 
invaded his teritories, but were repulſed with great 
loſs by the king, who afterwards invaded the domi- 
nions of Pruſias, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral ci- 
ties. This produced new complaints at Rome ; and 
Eumenes was accuſed, not only by the ambaſſadors of 
Prufias, but alſo by thoſe of the Gauls and many ci- 
ties in Aſia, of keeping a ſecret correſpondence with 
Perſes king of Macedon. This laſt charge was con- 
firmed by ſome letters which the Romans themſelves 
had intercepted ; ſo that Eumenes found it impoſſible 
to keep up his credit any longer at Rome, though he 
ſent his brothers Athenzus and Attalus thither to in- 
tercede for him. The ſenators, in ſhort, had concei- 
ved the moſt implacable hatred againſt him, and ſeem- 
ed abſolutely bent on his deſtruction, when he died, in 
the 39 year of his reign, leaving his kingdom and 
his wife to his brother Attalus. He left one ſon, bnt 
he was aninfant, and incapable of governing the king- 
dom; for which reaſon Eumenes choſe rather to give 
the preſent poſſeſſion of the crown to his brether, re- 
ſerving the ſucceſſion to his ſon, than to endanger the 
whole by committing the manigement of affairs to his 
{on's tutors. 

Attalus, in the beginning of his reign, found himſelf 
greatly diſtreſſed by Pruſias king of Bithynia, who not 
only overthrew him in a pitched battle, but advanced 
to the yery walls of Pergamus, ravaging the country 
as he marched along; and at laſt reduced the royal 
city itſelf. The king, however, ſaved himſelf by a 
timely flight, and diſpatched ambaſſadors to Rome, 
complaining of the bad uſage of Pruſias. The latter 
_ endeavoured to defend himſelf, and to throw the blame 
on Attalus. But, after a proper inquiry was made in- 
to the matter, Pruſias was found to be entirely in the 
wrong; in conſequence of which, he was at laſt obli- 
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ed to conclude a peace with his adverſary on the fol-.Pergamans, 


wing terms. 
ver up to Attalus 30 ſhips with decks. 2. That he 
ſhould pay 500 talents to Attalus within the ſpace of 
20 years. 3- That he ſhould pay 100 talents to ſome 
of the other Aſiatic nations by way of reparation for 


the damages they had ſuſtained from him. And, 


4. Both parties ſhould be content with what they had 
before the beginning of the war. 

Some time after this, Pruſias having made an unna- 
tural attempt on the life of his fon Nicomedes, the lat- 
ter rebelled, and, with the aſſiſtance of Attalus, drove 
his father from the throne, and, as is ſaid, even mur- 
dered him in the temple of Jupiter. The Romans took 
no notice of theſe tranſactions, but ſhowed the ſame 
kindneſs to Attalus as formerly, The laſt enterpriſe 
in which we find Attalus engaged, was againſt An- 
driſeus the pretended ſon of Perſes king of Macedon, 
when he afliſted the Romans; after which he gave 
himſelf up entirely to eaſe and luxury, committing ſtate 
affairs entirely to his miniſters; and thus continued to 
bis death, which happened in the 82d year of his age, 
about 138 B. C. 

Attalus II. was ſucceeded by Attalus III. the ſon 
of Eumenes; for the late king, conſidering that be 
only held the crown as a truſt for his nephew, paſſed 
by his own children in order to give it to him, tho' he 
appears to have been by no means worthy of it. He 
is faid to have been deprived of his ſenſes thro? the vio- 
lence of his grief for his mother's death; and indeed, 
throughout Ris whole reign, he behaved more like a 
madman than any thing Ge. Many of his ſubjects of 
the higheſt quality were cut off with their wives and 
children, upon the moſt groundleſs ſuſpicions; and for 
theſe executions he made uſe of mercenaries hired out 
from among the moſt barbarous nations. Thus he 
proceeded till he bad cut off all the beſt men in the 
kingdom ; after which he fell into a deep melancholy, 

.imagining that the ghoſts of thoſe whom he had mur- 
dered were perpetually haunting him. On this he ſhut 
himſelf up in his palace, put on a mean apparel, let his 
hair and beard grow, and {ſequeſtered himſelf from all 
mankind. At laſt he withdrew from the palace, and 
retired into a garden, which he cultivated with his own 
hands, and filled with all forts of poiſonous herbs. 
Theſe be uſed to mix with wholeſome pulſe, and ſend 
packets of them to ſuch as he ſuſpeted. Atlaſt, be- 
ing weary of his amuſement, and living in ſolitude, 
becauſe no body durſt approach him, he took it in his 
head to follow the trade of a founder, and make a 
brazen monument. But, while he laboured at melt- 
ing and caſting the braſs, the heat of the ſun and fur- 
nace threw him into a fever, which in ſeven days put 
an end to his tyranny, after he had ſat on the throne 
five years. 

On the death of the king, a will was found, by 
which he left the Roman people heirs of all his goods; 
upon which they ſeized on the kingdom, and reduced 
it to a province of their empire by the name of A/ia 
Proper. But Ariſtonicus, a ſon of Eumenes by an E- 
pheſian courteſan reckoning himſelf the lawful heir 
to the crown, could by no means be ſatisfied with this 
uſurpation of the Romans, and therefore aſſembled a 
conſiderable army to maintain his pretenſions. The 
people in general, having been accuſtomed ro a mo- 

narchy, 
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republican form of ment; in 
conſequence of which, they aſſiſted Ariſtonicus, and 
ſoon put him in a condition to reduce the whole king- 
dom. The news, however, were ſoon carried to 
Rome; and Licinius Craſſus, the pontifex maximus, 
was ſent into the eaſt, with orders to enforce obedience 


to the king's will, Hiſtorians take no notice of any 


forces which were ſent along with this commander; 
whence it is ſuppoſed, that he depended on aſſiſtance 
from the Aſiatics, who were in alliance with Rome, or 
from the Egyptians. But when he came .thither, be 


found both the Syrians and Egyptians ſo reduced, that 
he could not expect any aſſiſtance from them. How- 
ever, he was ſoon ſupplied with troops in. plenty by the 


kings of Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Paphla- 
nia; but managed matters ſo ill, that he was entirely 


defeated and taken priſoner. Thoſe who took him, 


deſigned to carry him to Ariſtonicus ; but he, not able 
to endure the diſgrace, would have laid violent hands 


on himſelf if he had not been diſarmed. However, 


being allowed to keep a rod for managing the horſe 


on which he ſat, he truck a 'Thracian ſoldier ho Rood. 
near him ſo violently with it, that he beat out one of 


his eyes; upon which the other drew his ſword, and 
run him thro? on the ſpot. His head was brought to 
Ariſtonicus, who expoſed it to public view ; but the 
body was honourably buried. | 
Ariſtonicus had no great time to enjoy the fruits of 
his victory. Indeed he behaved very.improperly after 
it; for, inſtead of preparing to oppoſe the next army, 
which he might have been aſſured the Romans would 
ſend againſt him, he ſpent his time in feaiting and re- 
velling. But he was ſoon rouſed out of his lethargy 
by Perpenna the new conſul, who having: afſembled 
with incredible expedition the troops of the allies, 
came unexpectedly upon him, obliged him to venture 
an engagement at a diſadvantage, and entirely defeat- 
ed him. Ariſtonicus fled to a city called Stratonice ; 
but was ſo cloſely purſued by the conqueror, that the 
garriſon, having no method of ſupplying themſelves 
with proviſions, delivered up their leader, as well as a 
pbilcſopher named Bleſus, who had been the compa- 
nion and counſellor of Ariſtonicus. The philoſopher 
behaved with great reſolution after being taken, and 
openly defended his ſiding with Ariſtomcus, becauſe 
he thought his cauſe juſt, He exhorted the latter to 
prevent the diſgrace and miſery of captivity by a vo- 
luntary death; but Ariſtonicus, looking upon death 
as a greater miſery than any captivity, ſuffered himſelf 
to be treated as his conquerors pleaſed, 

In the mean time, a new conſul, named Manius A- 
quilius, being arrived from Rome, ſent a moſt haugh- 
ty meſſage to Perpenna, requiring him immediately to 
deliver up Ariſtonicus, as a captive belonging to his 
triumph when the war ſhould be ended. With this 
demand Perpenna refuſed to comply, and his refuſal 
had almoſt produced a civil war. However, this was 
prevented by the death of Perpenna, which happened 
ſoon after the diſpute commenced, The Pergame- 
nians, notwithſtanding the defeat and captivity of 
their leader, ſtill held out with ſach obſtinacy that 
Aquilius was obliged to beſiege, and take by force, al- 
moſt every city in the kingdom. In doing this, he 
took a very effectual, though exceeding cruel method. 
Moſt of the cities in the kingdom had no other water 
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aqueducts. Theſe Aquilius did not demoliſh but 
rege. the water, which produced the 
orrence of him throughout all the eaſt. At laſt 


triumphed, the unhappy Ariſtonicus was led in chains 


before his chariot, and probably ended his miſerable 


life in a dungeon. The country remained ſubject to 
the Romans while their empire laſted, but is now in 
the hands of the Turks. The city is half ruined, and is 


ſtill known by the name of Pergamus. It is inhabited by 


ut 3000 Turks, and a few families of poor Chri- 
jans. E. Long. 27. 27. N. Lat. 30. 3. | 
PERGUNNAH, in the language of Hindoſtan, 
means the largeſt ſubdiviſion of a province, whereof the 
revenues are brought to one particular head Cutchery, 


from whence the accounts and caſh are tranſmitted to 


the general Cutchery of the province. 
PERIAGOGE, in rhetoric, is uſed where many 
things are accumulated into one period which might 
have been divided into ſeveral. | 
PERIAGUA, a fort of large canoe made uſe of 
in the Leeward iflands, South America, and the gulf 
of Mexico. It is compoſed of the trunks of two trees 
hollowed and united together; and thus differs from 
the canoe, which is formed of ene tree. 
PERIANDER, tyrant of Corinth and Coreyra, 
was reckoned among the ſeven wiſe men'of Greece ; 
though he might rather have been reckoned 'among 
the moſt wicked men, ſince he changed the govern- 
ment of his country, deprived his countrymen of their 
liberty, uſurped the ſovereignty, and committed the 
moſt ſhocking crimes, In the beginning of his reign 
he bebaved with mildneſs; but after his having ſent 
to the tyrant of Syracuſe to conſult him on the ſafeſt 


method of government, he abandoned himſelf to cruek 


ty. The latter, having heard Periander's envoys, took 
them into a field, and, inſtead of anſwering them, 


pulled up before them the ears of corn which exceed- 


ed the reſt in height. Periander, on being told of 
this action, underſtood what was meant by it. He 
firſt ſecured himſelf by a good guard and then put 
the moſt powerful Corinthians to death. He aban- 
doned himſelf to the moſt enormous crimes ; commit- 
ted inceſt with his mother, kicked to death his wife 
Meliſſa, daughter of Procles king of Epidaurus, not- 
withſtanding her being with child ; and was ſo enraged 
at Lycophron, his ſecond ſon, for lamenting his mo- 
ther*s death, that he baniſhed him into the iſland of 
Corcyra. Yet he paſſed for one of the greateſt poli- 
ticians of his time; and Heraclides tells us, that he 
forbad voluptuouſnefs ; that he impoſed no taxes, con- 
tentiog himſelf with the cuſtom ariſing from the ſale 
and the import and export of commodities ; that, tho” 
wicked himlelf, he hated the wicked, and cauſed all 
pimps to be drowned ; Jaſtly, that he eſtabliſhed a ſe- 
nate, and.ſettled the expence of its members. He died 


- 


85 B. C. 

? PERLANTHIUM, (from my © round,” and 
«bd ©. © the flower,“ ) the flower cup properly ſo call- 
ed, the moſt common ſpecies of calyx, placed imme- 
diately under the flower, which is contained in it as in 
See BorAux. p. 433, col. 1. | 
PERICARDIUM, m anatomy, a membranous 
bag filled with water, which contains the heart in m 
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cature of the media ſtinum, or membrane which di- 
vides the thorax into two unequal parts. See Au- 


PERICARPIUM, (from T4 © round,” and 
b. © fruit,” the ſeed veſſel; an entrail of the 
lant big with ſeeds, which it diſcharges when ripe. 
The deck veſſel is in fact the developed ſeed bud, and 
may very properly be compared to the fecundated 
. ovary in animals ; for it does not exiſt till after the 
fertilizing of the ſeeds by the male-dult, and the con- 
ſequent tall of the flower. All plants, however, are 
not furniſhed with a ſeed - veſſel; in ſuch as are depri- 


ved of it, the receptacle or calyx performs its functions 


by incloſing the ſeeds, as in a matrix, and accompa- 
nying them to perſect maturity. 

PERICHORUS, in antiquity, a name given by 
the Greeks to their profane games or combats, that 
is, to ſuch as were not conſecrated to any of the gods. 
_ PERICLES, was one of the greateſt men that 
ever flouriſhed in Greece. He was educated with all 
imaginable care; and beſide other maſters, he had for 
- his tutors Zeno, Eleates, and Anaxagoras. He learn- 
ed from the laſt of theſe to fear the gods without ſu- 
perſtition, and to account for an eclipſe from a natu- 
ral cauſe, Many were unjuſt enough to ſuſpect him 
of atheiſm, becauſe he had perfectly ſtudied the doc- 
trine of that philoſopher. He was a man of undonbt- 
ed courage; and of ſuch extraordinary eloquence, ſup- 
ported and improved by knowledge, that he gained al- 
moſt as great an authority under a republican govern- 
ment as if he had been a monarch; but yet he could 
not eſcape the ſatirical ſtrokes of the comic poets, His 
diſſoluteneſs with the women was one of the vices with 
which he was chiefly charged. He died the third 
year of the Peloponneſian war, after long ſickneſs, 
which had weakened his underſtanding. Aſpaſia, Pe- 
ricles's tavourite, was a learned woman of Miletus : ſhe 
taught Socrates rhetoric and politics. As Pericles 
cared not much for his wife, he willingly gave her up 
to another, and married Aſpaſia, whom he paſſionate- 

ly loved. 

PERICRANIUM, in anatomy, a thick ſolid coat 
or membrane covering the outſide of the cranium or 
ſkull. | See AxaTomr, n“ 4. 
PERIGEE, in aſtronomy, that point of the ſun 
or moon's orbit wherein they are at the leaſt diſtance 
from the earth, in which ſenſ: it ſtands oppoſed to 


France, capital of the province of Perigord, ſeated on 
the river Ille, in E. Lon. o. 33. N. Lat. 45. 18. It 
is remarkable for the ruins of the temple of Venus, and 
an amphitheatre. 
PERIGORD, a province of France, which makes 
part of Guienne, bounded on the north by Angou- 
mois and a part of Marene, and on the eaſt by Quer- 
cy and Limoſin; on the ſouth by Agenois and Baza- 
dois ; and on the weſt, by Bourledois, Angoumois, and 
a part of Saintonge. It is about 83 miles in length, 
and-60 in breadth. It abounds in iron mines, and the 
air is pure and healthy. Perigeux is the capital town, 
PxzR1608D-Stone, an ore of manganeſe, of a dark 
grey colour, like the baſaltes or trapp. It may 
be ſcraped with a knife, but is extremely difficult to 
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dupli- be broken. It is found of no regular figure, is very Perigraphe 


POgee. | a 
PERIGEUX, an ancient epiſcopal town of 
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compact, heavy, and as black as charcoal. Its appeat- 
ance is glittering and ſtriated, like the ore of antimo- 
ny; its particles being diſpoſed in the form of needles, 
crofling one another without any agglutination, inſo- 
much that ſome are looſe: as iron-filings when ſtuck 
to a loadſtone; reſembling the ſcoria irom a black- 
frnith's furnace. By calcination it becomes harder and 
of a reddiſh-brown colour, but is not attracted by the 
magnet. It has a conſiderable ſpecific gravity, does 
not melt per ſe, but with borax runs into a glaſs of 
the colour of an amethyſt. It is ſcarcely affected by 


nitrous acid without the addition of ſugar. It ſeems 


alſo to contain ſome argil and iron. It is met with 


in Gaſcony and Dauphiny in France, and in ſome 
parts of England. 


It is employed by the French pot- 
ters and enamellers in the glaſſy varniſh of their ear- 
then wares. | 

PERIGRAPHE, a word uſually underſtood to 
expreſs a careleſs or inaccurate delineation of ang 
thing ; but in Veſalins it is uſed to expreſs the white 
lines or impreſſions that appear on the muſculus rectus 
of the abdomen. 

PERIHELIUM, in aſtronomy, that part of a pla- 
net or comet's orbit wherein it is in its leaſt diſtance 
from the ſun, in which ſenſe it ſtands in oppoſition to 
aphelium. . 

PERIMETER, in geometry, the bounds or limits 
of any figure or body. The perimeters of ſurfaces or 
figures are lines ; thoſe of bodies are ſurfaces. In cir- 
cular figures, inſtead of perimeter, we ſay circumfe- 
rence, or periphery. 

PERINZAUM, or Pzrixevum, in anatomy, the 
ſpace between the anus and the parts of genera- 
tion, divided into two equal lateral diviſions by a 
"wy diſtinct line, which is longer in males than in fe- 

8. | 

PERINSKIOLD (Jobn), a learned Swediſh wri- 
ter, born at Stregneſia in Sudermania, in 1654, ſtu- 
died under his father, who was profeſſor of eloquence 
and poetry, and afterwards became well {killed in the 
antiquities of the north. He was made profeſſor at 
Upſal, ſecretary antiquary of the king of Sweden, and 
councellor of the chancery of antiquities. He died in 
1720. His principal works are; 1. A Hiſtory of the 
Kings of Norway. 2. A Hiſtory of the Kings of the 
North. 3. An Edition of John Meſſenius on the Kings 
of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, in 14 vols folio, 
Kc. All Perinſkiold's works are excellent, and high- 
ly eſteemed. 

PERIOD, in aſtronomy, the time taken up by a 
ſtar or planet in making a revolution round the ſun ; 
or the duration of its courſe till it return to the ſame 
part of its orbit. See PLanter. 

The different periods and mean diſtances of the ſeve- 
ral plants are as follow: 


Days' h.  * mean Diſt. 
Saturn 10579 6 36 26 953800 

| Jupiter 4332 12 20 35| 520110 | 
Mars 686 23 27 30| 152309 
Earth 365 6 9 30 100000 
Venus 224 16 49 24 72333 

Mercury 87 23 15 53 36710 


There is a wonderfull 2 between the diſtances 
2 of 
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Period; of the planets from the ſun, and their periods round 
——— him; the great law whereof is, that the ſquares of the 
periodical times of the primary planets, are to each 
other as the cubes of their diſtances from the Tun : 
and likewiſe, the ſquares of the periodical times of the 
ſecondaries of any planet are to each other as the cubes 
of their diſtances from that primary. This harmony 
among the planets is one of the greateſt confirmations 
of the Copernican hypotheſis. See AsTronomY, ne 
14. / | 
5 For the periods of the moon, ſee AsrRO VO, u 
422, and obſerve Index to aſtronomy. „ IVES: 4 
The periods of ſeveral comets are now pretty well 
aſcertained. See AsTrRONOMY, n 171, Kc. 
Per1OD, in chronology, denotes a revolution of a 
certain number of years, or a ſeries of years, whereby, 
in different nations, and on different oecaſions, time is 
meaſured ; ſuch are the following. 
Calippic Pæxrop, a ſyſtem of ſeventy-ſix years. 
Carieeic, and AsTrRONOMY, no 1, &. 
Dionyſian Pæxron, or Viforian Period, à ſyſtem of 
532 lunz-ſolian and Julian years ; which being elapſed, 
the characters of the moon fall again upon the ſame 
day and feria, and revolve in the fame order, accor- 
ding to the opinion ef the ancients. | 
This period is otherwiſe called the great paſchal 
cycle, becauſe the Chriſtian church firſt uſed it to find 
the true time of the paſtha or eaſter. The fam ot theſe 
years ariſe by multiplying together the cycles of the 
ſun and moon. | 
Hipparchus's PeRioD, is a ſeries of 304 folar years, 
returning in a conſtant round, and reſtoring the new 
and full moons to the ſame day of the ſolar year, ac- 
cording to the ſentiment of Hipparchus. This period 
ariſes by multiplying the Calippic period by four. — 
Hipparchvs aſſumed the quantity of the ſolar year to 
be 365 days 5 hours 55 12“; and hence concluded, 
that in 104 years Calippus's period would err a whole 
day. He therefore multiplied the period by four, 
and from the product calt away an entire day. But 
even this does not reſtore the new and full moons to 
the ſame day throughout the whole period ; but they 
are ſometimes anticipated 1 day 8 hours 23' 29”. 20”. 
See ASTRONOMY, n“ 14. 
ee Prop. See JULIAN, 

ERIOD, in grammar, denotes a ſmall compaſs of 
diſcourſe, containing a perfect ſentence, and diſtin- 
guiſhed at the end by a point, or full ſtop, thus (.); 
and in members of diviſion marked by commas, co- 
lons, &c. 5 

Father Buffier obſerves two difficulties in the uſe of 
the period, or point ; i. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the 
colon, or double point; and in determining juſtly the 
end of a period, or perfect ſentence. It is remarked, 

that the ſupernumerary members of a period, ſeparated 
from the reſt by colons and ſemicolons, uſually com- 
mence with a conjunction: yet it is true theſe ſame 
conjundions ſometimes rather begin new periods than 
fupernumerary members of old ones. It is the ſenſe of 
things, and the author's own diſcretion, that muſt 
make the proper diſtinction which of the two in effect 
it is. No rules will be of any ſervice, unleſs this be ad- 
mitted as one, that when what follows the conjunction 
is of as much extent as what precedes it, it is uſually 
a new period; otherwiſe not. 


See 
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is neglected. 


tence, conſiſting of certain parts or members, depend - 


The ſecond difficulty ariſes hence, that the ſenſe Period 
appears perfect in ſeveral ſhort detached phraſes, where- _ 1. 
in it does not ſeem there ſhould be periods; a thing Perioſ 
frequent in free diſcourſe: as, We are all infu : — 
make your propoſals immediately : you will be to ame for 
detaining ut onger. Where it is evident, that ſimple 
phraſes have perfect ſenſes like periods, and onght to 
be marked accordingly ; but the ſhortneſs of the diſ- 
courſe making them eaſily comprehended, the pointing 


Pen 
ti 


De Colonia defines period à ſhort but perfect ſen» . 


ing one on another, and connected togetherby ſome com- 
mon vinculum. The celebrated definition of Ariſtotle 
is, a period is a diſcourſe which has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end, all viſible at one view. Rheto- 
ricians conſider period, which treats of the ſtructure 
of ſentences, as one of the four parts of compoſition. 
The periods allowed in oratory are three: A period of 
two members, called by the Greeks dicolos, and by the 
Latins limembrit; a period of three members, tricolos, 
trimembris ; and a period of four, quadrimembric, tetra- 
colos., See PUNCTUATION. | 

Pzr10D, in numbers, is a diſtinftion made by a point 
or comma, after every ſixth place, or figure; and is 
uſed in numeration, for the readier diſtinguiſhing and 
naming the ſcyeral figures or places; which ſee under 
NUMERATI1ON. 

PErroD, in medicine, is applied to certain diſeaſes 
which have intervals, and returns, to denote an entire 
cuurſe or circle of ſuch diſeaſe; or its progreſs from 
any ſtate through all the reſt till it return to the ſame 
again. ‚ 

Galen deſeribes period as a time compoſed of an in- 
tenſion and remiſſion; whence it is uſually divided into 
_ parts, the paroxyſm or exacerbation, and remiſ- 

ion. 

In intermitting fevers, the periods are uſually ſtated 
and regular; in other diſeaſes, as the epilepſy, gout, 
&c. they are vague or irregular. 

P:rioD, in oratory. See there, no 47. | 

PERIODIC, or Pxx10v1car, ſomething that ter- 
minates and comprehends a period; ſuch is a periodic 
month ; being the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
diſpatches her period. | 

PERIOECT, ve, in geography, ſuch inhabi- 
tants of the earth as have the ſame latitudes, but op- 
poſite longitudes, or live under the ſame paralle! and 
the ſame meridian, but in different ſemicircles of that 
meridian, or in oppoſite points of the parallel. Theſe 
have the fame common ſeaſons throughout the year, 
and the ſame phenomena of the heavenly bodies ; but 
when it is noon-day with rhe one, it is midnight with 
the other, there being twelve hours in an eaſt and weſt 
direction. Theſe are found on the globe by the hour- 
index, or by turning the globe half round, that is, 180 
degrees either way. | 

PERIOSTEUM, or PtztosT1Un, in anatomy, a 
nervous vaſcular membrane, endued with a very quick 
fenſe, immediately ſurrounding, in every part, both 
the internal and external ſurfaces of all the bones in the 
body, excepting only ſo much of the teeth as ſtand 
above the gums, and the peculiar places on the bones, 
in which the muſcles are inſerted. It is hence divided 
into the external and internal perioſteum; and where 
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peripate - it externally ſurrounds the bones of the ſkull, it 


ties. 


S 


is generally called the pericranium. Bee Axarouv, 


ſtotle, and maintainers of the peripatetic philoſophy ; 
called alſo Ariſloteliant. Cicero ſays, that Plato left 


two excellent diſciples, Xenocrates and Ariſtctle, who 


founded two ſects, which only differed in name : the 
former took the appellation of Academics, who were 
thoſe that continued to hold their conferences in the 
Academy, as Plato had done before; the others, who 
followed Ariftotle, were called Peripatetics, from 
Sime, I walk;” becauſe they diſputed; walking 
in the Lyceum. 

Ammonius derives the name Peripatetic from Plato 
himſelf, who only taught walking; and adds, that the 
diſciples of Ariſtotle, and thoſe of Xenocrates, were 
equally called Peripatetics ; the one Peripatetics of the 
Acaderay, the other Peripatetics of the Lyceum : but 
that in time the former quitted the title Peripatetic for 
that of Academic, on account of the place where 
they aſſembled ; and the latter retained ſimply that of 
Peripatetic. The greateſt and belt part of Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy was borrowed from Plato. Serranus aſſerts, 
and ſays he couid demonſtrate, that there is nothing 
exquiſite in any part of Atiſtotle's philoſophy, dialec- 
tics, ethics, politics, phyſics, or metaphyſics, but is 
Found in Plato. And of this opinion are many of the 
ancient authors, ſuch as Clemens Alexandrinus, &c. 
Gale attempts to ſhow, that Ariſtotle borrowed a good 
deal of his philoſophy, both phyſical, about the firſt 
matter, and metaphyſical about the firſt being, his at- 
tections, truth, unity, goodneſs, &c. from the Scrip- 
tures ; and adds from Clearchus, one of Ariſtotle's 
ſcholars, that he made uſe of a certain Jew, who 
aſſiſted him therein. 

Ariſtotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris natura- 
libus for a long time: in the earlier ages of Chriſtianity, 
the Platonic philoſophy was generally preferred; but 
this did not prevent the doctrine of Ariſtotle frm for- 
poo. its way into the Chriſtian charch. Towards the 
end of the fifth century, it roſe into great credit; the 
Platonics interpreting in their ſchools ſome of the 
writings of Ariltotle, particularly his dialectics, and re- 
commending them to young perſons. 'This appears 
to have been the firſt ſtep to that univerſal dominion 
which Ariſtotle afterwards obtainedamong the learned, 
which was at the ſame time much promoted by the 
controverſies which Origen had occaſioned. This fa- 
ther was zealoufly attached to the Platonic ſyitem ; 
and therefore, after his condemnation, many, to avoid 
the imputation of his errors, and to prevent their being 
counted among the number of his followers, openly 
adopted the philoſophy of Ariſtotle. Nor was any 
philoſophy more proper for ſurniſhing thoſe weapons 
of ſubtile diſtinctions and captious ſophiſms,which were 
nſed in the Neſtorian, Arian, and Eutychian contre- 
verſies. About the end of the ſixth century, the Ari- 
Rotelian philoſophy, as well as ſcience in general, was 
almoſt univerſally decried ; and it was chiefly owing 
to Boethins, who explained and recommended it, that 
it obtained a higher degree of credit among the Latins 
than it had hitherto enjoyed. Towards the end of the 

ſeventh century, the Greeks abandoned Plato to the 
monks, and gave themſelves up entirely to the direc - 
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tion of Ariſtot!:z and in the next century, the Peri- Pecripate- 


PERIPATETICS, philoſophers, followers of Ari- | 


PER 


patetic philoſophy was taught every where in their pub- 
lic ſchools, and propagated ia all places with conſider- 
able ſucceſs. John Damaſcenus very much contributed 


to its credit and influence, by compoſing a conciſe, wy — 


plain, and comprebenſive view of the doctrines of the 
Stagirite, ſor the inſtruction of the more ignorant, and 
in a manner adapted to common capacities. Under the 
patronage of Photius, and the protection of Bardas, 
the Rady of philoſaphy for ſame time declined, but 
was revived again about the end of the ninth century. 
A bout the middle of the 11th century, a revolution 


in philoſophy commenced in France; when ſeveral fa- 


mous logicians, who followed Ariſtotle as their guide, 


took nevertheleſs the liberty of illuſtrating and mode]- 


ling anew his philoſophy, and extending it far beyond 
its ancient limits. In the 12th century, three methods 


of teaching philoſophy were in uſe by different doc- 


tors: the firit was the ancient and pla in method, which 
confined its reſearches to the philoſophical notions of 
Porphyry, and the dialectic ſyſtem, commonly attri— 
buted to St Auguſtine, and in which was laid down 
this general rule, that philoſophical inquiries were to 
be limited to a ſmall number of ſubjects, leſt, by their 
becoming too extenſive, religion might ſuifer by a pro- 
fane mixture of human ſubtilty with its divine wiſdom. 
The ſe-ond method was called the Ariſtotelian, becauſe 
it conſiſted in explications of the works of that phi- 
loſopher, ſeveral of whoſe bcoks, being tranflated into 
Latin, were almoſt everywhere in the hands of the 
learned. 'The third was termed the free method, em- 
ployed by ſuch as were bold enough to ſearch after 
truth, in the manner the moſt adapted to render their 
inquiries ſucceſsful, without rejecting the ſuccours of 
Ariſtotle and Plato. A reformed ſyſtem of the Peri- 
patetic philoſophy was firſt introduced into the ſchools 
in the univertſiy of Paris, from whence it ſoon ſpread 
throughout Europe; and has ſubſiſted in ſome univerſi- 
ties even to this day, under the name of /chool philoſophy. 
The foundation thereof is Ariſtotle's dodrine, often 
miſunderſtood, but ofther miſapplied : whence the re- 
tainers thereof may be denominated Reformed Peripate- 
tics. Out of theſe have ſprung, at various times, ſeve- 
ral branches; the chief are, the TromisTs, Scorisrs, 
and NominaALisTs. See theſe articles. 

The Peripatetic ſyſtem, after having prevailed with 
great and extenſive dominion for many centuries, be- 
gan rapidly to decline towards the cloſe of the 157th, 


when the diſciples of Ramus attacked it on the one 


hand, and it had ſtill more formidable adverſaries to 
encounter in Deſcartes, Gaſiendi, and Newton. See 
PHr1LOSOFHY. 

PERIPATON, in antiquity, the name of that walk 
in the Lyceum where Ariſtocle taught, and whence the 
name of Peripatetics given to his followers. 

PERIPET IA, in the drama, that part of a trage- 
dy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, 
and the whole concludes. See Ca TAS TRO HE. 

PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circumference of 
a circle, ellipſis, or any other regular curvilinear figure. 
See GEOMETRY. | 

PERIPHRASIS, circumlocution, formed of g. 
« about,” and S, 4 I ſpeak,” in rhetoric, a circuit 
or tour of words, much affected by orators, to avoid: 
common and trite manners of expreſſion. The peri- 

Phraſis 
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Periplocn, phraſis is of great uſe on ſome occaſions 3 and it is 
Peripneu- often neceſſary to make things be conceived which are 


vn, Not proper 


to name. It is ſometimes. polite to ſuppreſs 
the names, and only imitate or deſign them. Theſe 
turns of expreſſion are alſo. particularly ſerviceable in 
oratory ; for the ſublime admitting of no direct cita- 
tions, there muſt be a compaſs taken to infinuate the 
authors whoſe authority is borrowed, A. periphraſis, 
by turning round a proper name to make it underſtood, 
amplifies and raiſes the diſcourſe; but care muſt be ta- 


ken it be not too much ſwelled, nor extended mal 2 


propos ; in which caſe it becomes flat and languid.— 

See CixcumLocuTion and OraTory. 
PERIPLOCA, Virginian filk, in botany: A ge- 

mus of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria 


claſs of plants; and in the natural method ranking un- 


der the 3oth order, Contortæ. The nectarium ſurrounds 
the gemitals, and ſends out five filaments, There are 
five fpecies, four of which are natives of warm climates, 
and can only be raiſed there. The fifth, however, is 
ſufficiently hardy for this climate. The periploca is 


Did ionary à fine climbin plant, that will wind itſelf with its 
of Plant - ligneous branches about whatever tree, hedge, pale or 


pole is near it; and will ariſe, by the afliſtance of ſuch 
ſupport, to the height of above 3o feet; and where 
no tree or ſupport is at hand to wind about, it will knit 
or entangle itſelf together in a molt complicated man- 
ner. The ſtalks of the older branches, which are moſt 
woody, are covered with a dark brown bark, whilſt the 
younger ſhoots are more mottled with the different co- 
lours of brown and grey, and the ends of the youngeſt 
ſhoots are often of alight reen. The ſtalks are round, 
and the bark is ſmnoth, The leaves are the greateſt 
ornament to this plant; for they are tolerably large, 
and of a good ſhining green colour on their upper ſur- 
face, and cauſe a variety by exhibiting their under ſur- 
face of an hoary caſt. 'Their figure is leg, or ra- 
ther more inchned to the ſhape of a ſpear, as their ends 
are pointed, and they ſtand oppoſite by pairs on ſhort 
footſtalks. Their flowers afford pleaſure to the curi- 
ous examiner of nature. Each of them ſingly has a 
ſtar· lke appearance; for though it is compoſed of one 
petal only, yet the rim is divided into ſegments, which 
expand in ſuch a manner as to form that figure. Their 
inſide is hairy, as is alſo the neQarium which ſurrounds 
the petal. Four or five of the flowers grow together, 
forming a kind of umbel. They are of a chocolate 
colour, are ſmall, and will be in blow in July and Au- 
guſt, and ſometimes in September. In the country 
where this genus grows naturally, they are ſucceeded 
by a long taper pod, with compreſſed ſeeds, having 
down to their tops. | 
The propagation of this climber is very eaſy ; for 
if the cuttings are planted in a light moiſt ſoil, in the 
autumn or in the ſpring, they will readily ſtrike root. 
Three joints at leaſt ſhould be allowed to each cutting: 
they ſhould be the bottom cf the preceding ſummer's 
ſhoot ; and two of the jcints ſhould be planted deep in 
the ſoil. Another, and a never-failing method, is by 
layers; for if they are laid down in the ground, or a 
little ſoil only looſely thrown over the young preceding 


"ſummer's ſhoots, they will ſtrike root at the {rant and 


2. 


be good plants for removing the winter following 
PERIPNEUMONY, Nepramrevuoe, formed from 
* about,” and wp 4 lungs,” in medicine, an 
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inflammation of ſome part of the thorax, properly of Perirrban. 
the lungs ; attended with an acute fever, and adiflicul- terium 
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ty of breathing. See Mevicins, “ 184." 


PERIRRHANTERIUM, 4 veſſel "of gone or . 


braſs which was filled with holy water, aud with which 
all thoſe were beſprinkled who were admitted by the 
ancients to their ſacrifices. Beyond this veſſel no 
profane perſon was allowed to paſs. We are told 
by ſome, that it was placed in the Adytum, or in- 
moſt receſs. of the temple; others ſay it was placed 
at the door, which indeed ſeems to be the moſt likely 


opinion. It was uſed both by Greeks and Romans, and 


has been evidently borrowed, like many other Pagan 
ceremonies, by the Church of Rome. The Hebrews 
had a veſſel for purification. | as þ 


* 
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PERISCII, in geography, the inhabitants of either 
frigid zone, between the polar cireles and the poles, 
where the ſun, when in the ſummer ſigns, moves 
only round about them, without ſetting ; and con- 
ſequently their ſhadows in the ſame day turn to all 
the points of the horizon. | 
PERISTALTIC, a vermicular ſpontaneous mo- 
tion of the inteſtines, performed by the contraction of 
the circular and longitudinal fibres of which the fleſhy 
coats of the inteſtines are compoſed ; by means where- 
of the chyle is driven into the orifices of the lacteal 
veins, and the fæces are protruded towards the anus. 
PERISTYLE, in ancient architecture, a building 
encompaſſed with a row of columns on the inſide. 
PERITONÆEUM, in anatomy, is a thin, ſmooth, 
and Inbricous membrane, inveſting the whole internal 
ſurface of the abdomen, and containing moſt of the 
viſcera of that part as it were in a bag. See Axa- 
TOMY, n“ 89, 5 
PERITROCHIUM, in mechanics, denotes a 
wheel, or circle, concentric with the baſe of a cylin- 
der, and moveable together with it about its axis. 
See MEcCHAniCs. 4 PS 
PERJURY, in law, is defined by Sir Edward Coke 
to be a crime committed when a lawful oath is admi- 
niſtered, in ſome judicial proceeding, to a perſon who 
ſwears wilfully, abſolutely, and falſely, in a matter ma- 
terial to the iſſue or point in queſtion. In ancient 
times it was in ſome places puniſhed with death; in 
others it made the falſe ſwearer liable to the puniſhment 
due to the crime he had charged the innocent perſon 
with ; in others a pecuniary mul& was impoſed. But 
though it eſcaped human, yet it was thought, amongſt 


the ancients in general, that the divine vengeance 


would moſt certainly overtake it; and there are many 
ſevere inflictions from the hand of God upon record, 
as monuments of the abhorrence in which this atro- 
cious crime is held by the Deity. The ſouls of the 
deceaſed were ſuppoſed to be employed in puniſhing 
perjured perſons. Even the inanimate creation was 
thought to take revenge for this crime. The Greeks 
ſuppoſed that no perſon could ſwear falſely by Styx 
without ſome remarkable puniſhment ; and that no 
perſon guilty of perjury could enter the cave of Palz- 
mon at Corinth without being made a memorable ex- 
ample of divine juſtice. In Sicily, at the temple of 
the Palici, there were fountains called Delli, from 
which ifſued boiling water, with flames and balls of 
fire; and we are told that if any perſon ſwore falſely 
near them, he was inſtantly ſtruck dumb, blind, _ 


- 


PER 
perjury was thus held in abhorrence, 


notwithſtanding the credit Which was given to ſuch 
accounts of divine inflictions, it was ſo much practiſed 


— by the Greeks, that Greta fdes became a proverb. 


Lovers perjuries, however, were ſuppoſed to paſs un- 
noticed, or to be very {lightly punilhed with blackneſs: 
of the nails, a decayed tooth, or ſome ſmall diminution 
of beauty. 
The ancient philoſophers, however, were ſo afraid of 
. perjury, that even an oath before a judge was never ad- 
. mitted but for want of other proof. Plato's precept was, 
, Not to adminiſter an oath wantonly, but on deep 
grounds, and with the ſtricteſt caution.” Ulpian gives 
His opinion thus; «Some are forward to take oaths from 
a contempt of religion ; others, from an extraordinary 
awe of the Divine Majeſty, carry their fear to an un- 
reaſonable ſuperſtition ; ſo make an equitable deciſion 
of a judge neceſſary.” No man will perjure himſelf 
. (fays Ariſtotle) who apprehends vengeance from Hea- 
ven and diſgrace among men.” Clinias was ſo very 
ſcrupulous, that rather than take an oath (though law- 
fully), he ſuffered the loſs of three talents. Perjury, 
in the time of Philo Judeus, was abominated and capi- 
tally puniſhed among the Jews; though fince they 
have much degenerated, having been poiſoned with 
the books of the Talmud, which ſays, He who 
breaks his promiſſory oath, or any vows he enters into 
by the year, if he has a mind ſhould be ineffectual and 
invalid, let him riſe the lalt day of the year, and ſay, 
Whatever promiſes, oaths, and vows I may think fit 
to make in the year following, let them be null, void, 
and of no effect.. Tra, iii. part 3. of the Talmud, in 
the treatiſe Nedharim, ch. 4 And the modern Jews 
uſe the ſame artifice, thinking they may then lawfully 
deceive the Chriſtians. See Hieron. ex Didi Talmud, 
c. 3. and Magiſler Joannes de Concor. Legum, tit. iv, c..7. 
In our w, no notice is taken of any perjury but 
ſuch as is committed in ſome court of juſtice having 
power to adminiſter an oath; or before ſome magiſtrate 
or proper officer inveſted with a ſimilar authority, in 
ſome proceedings relative to a civil ſuit or a criminal 
proſecution : for it eſteems all other oaths unneceffary 
atleaſt, and therefore would not puniſh the breach of 
them. For which reaſon it is much to be queſtioned, 
how far any magiſtrate is juſtifiable in taking a volun- 
tary affidavit in any extrajudicial matter, as is now too 
frequent upon every petty occaſion ; ſince it is more 
than poſſible that, by ſuch idle oaths, a man may fre- 
quently, in foro conſctentiz, incur the guilt, and at the 
ſame time evade the temporal penalties of perjury. The 
perjury. muſt alſo be corrupt (that is, committed -a/o 
peg wilful, poſicive, and abſolute; not upon ſurpriſe, 
or the like; it alſo muſt be in ſome-point material to 
the queſtion in diſpute ; for if it only be in ſome triflin 
collateral circumſtance, to which no regard is paid, it 
it no more penal than in the voluntary extrajudicial 
oaths before mentioned. Subornation of perjury is the 
offence of procuring another to take ſuch a falſe oath, 
as conſtitutes perjury in the principal. "The puniſh 
ment of perjury and ſubornation, at common law, has 
been various. It was anciently death; afterwards ba- 
niſhment, or cutting out the tongue; then forfeiture. 
of goods; and now it is fine and impriſonment, and 
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never more to be capable of bearing teſtimony. But Perjury 


the ſtatute 5 Eli. c. 9. (if the offender be proſecuted 


thereon) inſſicts the penalty of perpetual infamy, and ©<riz0nius 


a fine of 401. on the ſuborner ; and in default of pay- 
ment, impriſonment for fix months, and to ſtand with 
both ears nailed to the pillory. Perjury itſelf is there- 
by puniſhed with fix months impriſonment, perpetual! 
infamy, and a fine of 201. or to have both ears nailed 
to the pillory. But the proſecution is uſually carried 
on for the offence at common law; eſpecially as, to 
the penalties before inflicted, the ſtatute 2 Geo. II. 
c. 25. ſuperadds a power for the court to order the of- 
fender to be ſent to the houſe of correction for a term 
not exceeding ſeven years, or to be tranſported tor the 
ſame period; and makes it felony, without benefit of 
clergy, to return or eſcape within the time. It has 
ſometimes been wiſhed, that perjury, atleaſt upon ca- 
pital accuſations whereby another's life has been or 
might have been deſtroyed, was alſo rendered capital, 
upon a principle of retaliation; as it was univerſally by 
the laws of France. And certainly the odioufneſs of 
the crime pleads itrongly in behalf of the French law. 
Bat it is to be conſidered, that there they admitted wit- 
neſſes to be heard only on the fide of the proſecution, 
and uſed the rack to extort a confeſſion from the accu- 
ſed. In ſuch a conſtitution, therefore, it was neceſſary 
to throw the dread of capital puniſhment into the other 
ſcale, in order to keep in awe the witneſſes for the 
crown; on whom alone the priſoner's fate depended : 
ſo naturally does one cruel law beget another. But 


corporal and pecuniary puniſhments, exile, and perpe- 


tual infamy, are more ſuited to the genius of the Eng- 
liſh law; where the fact is openly diſcuſſed between 
witneſſes on both ſides, and the evidence for the crown 
may be contradicted and diſproved by thoſe of the pri- 


ſoner. Where indeed the death of an innocent perſ 


has aQually been the conſequence of ſuch wilful per- 
jury, it falls within the guilt of deliberate murder, 
and deſerves an equal puniſhment ; which our ancient 

law in fact inflicted. But the mere attempt to deſtroy 

life by other means not being capital, there is no rea- 

ſon that an attempt by perjury ſhould ; much leſs that 

this crime ſhould, in all judicial caſes, be puniſhed with 
death. For to multiply capital puniſhments leſſens 

their effect, when applied to crimes of the deepeſt dye; 
and, deteſtable as perjury is, it is not by any means 

to be compared with tome other offences, tor which 

only death can be inflicted ; and theretore it ſeems al- 

ready (except perhaps in the inſtance of deliberate 

murder by perjury) very properly puniſhed by our 

preſent law; which has adopted the opinion of Cicero, 

derived from the law of the twelve tables, Perjurii pena. 

divina, exitium ; humana, dedecus. Sec Oath. 

PERIWIG. See PEerRUkE. 

PERIZONIUS. (James), a very learned and labo- 
rious writer, was born at Dam in 1651. He became 
profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence at the univerſity of 
Franeker, when, by his merit and learving, he made 
that univerſity flouriſh, However, in 1693, he went 
to Leyden, where he was made profeſſor of hiſtory, 
eloquence, and the Greek tongue; in which employ- 
ment he continued till his death, which happened in 
1715. He wrote many Diſſertations, and other learned 
and curious works, particularly Origines Babylonice et 


£Exgyptiaces, 
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Perixzites Ægypliacæ, 2 vols $voz &c, But the part of his labours 


] 


Pernio. 
* —— 


which is the moſt generally known; and perhaps the 
moſt uſeful, is the notes which he wrote ge Santi 
Minerva. [hat work, as publiſhed -by Perizonius, 
certainly ſuggeſted the idea of Haris's Hermes ; and 
we heſitate not to ſay, that our countryman has made 
hardly any improvement on the ſyſtem of his maſter. .. 

PERIZZITES, the ancient inhabitants of Paleſtine, 
mingled with the Canaanites. There is alſo great pro- 
ability that they themſelves were Canaanites; but 
having no fixed habitations, ſometimes diſperſed in one 
country and ſometimes in another, they were for that 
reaſon called Perizzites, which ſignifies ſcattered or.df+ 
perſed.. Pherazoth ſtands for hamlets or villager. The 
Perizzites did not- inhabit any certain portion of the 
land of Canaan; there were ſome of them on both 
fides the river. Jordan, in the mountains, and in the 
plains. In ſeveral places of ſcripture the-Canaanites 
and Perizzites are mentioned as the two chief people 
ot the country. It is ſaid, for example, that in the 
time of Abraham and Lot the Canaanite and Perizzite 
were in the land (Gen. xiii. J.). The Ifraelites of the 


tribe of Ephraim complained to Joſhua that they were 


too much pent up in their peſſeſſion (Joſh. xvii. 15.) : 


he bid them go, if they pleaſed, into the mountains. 


of the Perizzites, and Rephaims or giants, and there 
clearing the land, to cultivate and mhabit it. Solo- 
mon ſubdued the remains of the Canaamtes and Periz- 
ziles which the children of Iſrael had not rooted out, 
and made them tributary to him (1 Kings ix. 20, 21. 
and 2 Chr. viii. 7.) There is ſtill mention made of the 
Perizzites in the time of Ezra (ix. 1.), after the return 
from the captivity of Babylon; and ſeveral Iſraelites 
had married wives from that nation. 


PERKIN. See Cyprrxxin, and HusBanDer, 


no 238. 

PERMEABLE, a term applied to bodies of ſo 
looſe a texture as to let ſomething paſs through 
them. | | 2 

PE RMSKI, or PrxaMIA, a town of the Ruſſian 
empire, and capital of a province of the ſame name, 
ſeated on the river Kama between the Dwina and the 
Oby; E. Long. 55. 50. N. Lat. 70. 26. The pro- 
vince is b;unded on the north by the Samoides, on 
the weſt by Zirania and Ulatka, and on the eaft by 
Siberia. 

PERMUTATION, in commerce, the ſame with 
bartering. In the canon-law, permutation denotes 
the actual exchange of one benetice for another. 

PERNAMBUCO, a province of Brazil, in South 
America, bounded on the north by Famera, on the 
caſt by the ocean, on the ſouth by Seregippa, and on 
the welt by Tapuyers. It is about 200 miles in length 
and 150 in breadth. The Dutch became maſters of 


It produces a great quantity of ſugar, and the beſt 
Brazil wood. 

PERNIO, a kibe or chilblain, is a little ulcer, oc- 
caſioned by cold in the hands, feet, heels, noſe, and 
lips. It will come on when warm parts are too ſud- 
denly expoſed to cold, or when parts from being too 
cold are ſuddenly expoſed to a conſiderable warmth ; 
and has always a tendency to gangrene, in Which it 
trequently terminates. 

4 
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of our cauſe ſhould reſt. 
it in 1630, but the Portugueſe ſoon petook it from them. 


hearers when they look for the cloſe, and continuing 


go off with a good grace; not to end with a languiſh- 
ing and drawling ſentence, but to cloſe with dignity 
It moſt commonly attacks and fpirit, that we may leave the minds of the 


4 r 

. 
children of a ſanguine habit and delicate conſtitution : Perenæus 
and may be prevented or removed by ſuch remedies as ᷑tv 
inyigorate the ſyſtem, and are — of removing any Peroration, 
tendencyto gangrene in che conſtitution. 1 
_ PERONAUS, in anatomy, is an epithet applied 
to ſome of the maſcles of the perone or fibula. See 


1 


AnaTonyr, Table We Muſcles, - :- RA 
PERONES, a fort of high ſhoes which were worn 
not only by country people, but by men of ordinary, 
rank at Rome. In the early times of the common- 
wealth they were worn even by ſenators: but at aſt 
they were diſuſed by perſons or figure, and confined 
to ploughmen and labourers. They were very rudely, 
formed, conſiſting only of hides undreſſed, and reach · 
ing to the middle of the leg. Virgil mentions the 
perones as worn by a company of ruſtic ſoldiers on one 
foot only. 10 i | 
PERONNE, a ſtrong town of France, in Picardy, 
capital of Santerre. It is ſaid never to have been ta- 
ken, though often beſieged. It is ſeated on the river 
Somme, in E. Long. 37 1. N. Lat. 44. 50. 
 PERORATION, in rhetoric, the epilogue or laſt 
part of an oration, wherein what the orator had inſiſted 
on through his whole diſcourſe is urged afreſh with 
greater vehemence and paſſion. : The peroration con- 
ſiſts of two parts. 1. Recapitulation; wherein the 
ſabſtance of what was. diffuſed throughout the whole 
ſpeech, is collected briefly and curſorily, and ſummed 
up with new force; and weight. 2. The moving the 
paſſions ; which is ſo Pale to the peroration, that 
the maſters of the art call this part ſeues aſectuum. The 
paſſions to be raiſed are various, according to the va · 
rious kinds of oration, In a panegyric, love, admira- 
tion, emulation, joy, &c. In an iavective, hatred, 
contempt, &c. In a deliberation, hope, confidence, 
or fear. The qualities required in the peroration are, 
that it be very vehement and paſſionate, and that it be 
ſhort ; becauſe, as Cicero obſerves, tears ſoon dry up. 
Theſe qualities were well obſerved by Cicero, who 
never had an equal in the management of this part of 
an orator's province; for peroration was his maſter- 
ee Concerning peroration (ſays Dr Blair), it is need- 
leſs to ſay much, becauſe it muſt vary ſo conſiderably, — 
according to the ſtrain of the preceding diſcourſe. _ 
Sometimes the whole pathetic part comes in moſt. pro 
perly at the peroration. Sometimes, when the diſ- 
courſe has been entirely argumentative, -it is fit to con- 
clude with ſumming up the arguments, placing them 
in one view, and leaving the imprefſion of them full and 
ſtrong on the mind of the audience. For the great rule 
of a concluſion, and what nature obviouſly ſuggeſts, is, 


to place that laſt on which we chooſe that the ſtrength 


In all diſcourſes, it is a matter of importance to 
hit the preciſe time of concluding, ſo as to bring our 
diſcourſe juſt to a point; neither ending abruptly, and 
unexpectedly, nor diſappointing the expectation of the 


o 


to hover round and round the concluſion till they be- 
come heartily tired of us, We ſhould endeavour to 


hearers 
warm; 


Perotis | 
+4 - of the fab ect and df the 2 
of ſpeakep. 
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warm, and difmifs them with a favourable impreſſion 


PEROTIS, in domny: a genus of the digyri! 
order; belonging vo the da clafk of plants; and 
in the aral method ranking under the 4th order, 
rums. There is no ealyx+ the corolla cmſiſts of a 
bivalvolar glama; the valves are oblong, acute, ſome- 
what unequal, and terminating in a fharp beard: ir 
has three capillary Rarnina 3 the anther incambent; 


the ſtyli capillary, and ſhorter than the corolla; the 
MNigma feathery and divaricated. The corolla ſerves 
as U my including a ſingle feed of an oblong 


lineat ape. Of this there is only one ſpecies; vis. 
plumoſus, u native of America, and lately iatroduced 
mto Kew Garden. 

- PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line falling 
diteMy on another line, ſo as to make equal angles 
on each fide, See Gromerey. 

PERPETUAL, ſomething that endutres always, or 
lafts for ever, 
Perun gin. See Movement. 
PERHHGNAN, a corifiderable town of Roufillon, 
in Fratee, with a ſtrong citadel, an univerſity and a 
bimopꝰ's ſte, N is ſeated on the river Tet; over which 
there is an and ſome bridge, partly in a plain, and 
partly on a hill. E. Long. © 43. N. Lat. 45. 18. 

" PEROQUTSITE, in a general fenfe, formething 
gained , a place over and above the ſettled wages. 

Pexavisirt, in law, is any thing gotten by a man's 
own induſtry, or purchaſed with his money ; in con- 

adHftintion to what deſoends to him from his father 
or other anceſtor. 

PERRAULT (Claude), che ſon of an advocate in 
parliaent, was born at Paris in 1813 and was bred 
2 phyfician, though he never praftifed but among his 
relations, friends, and the poor. He difcovered early 
a particular taſte for the ſciences and fine arts; of 
which he acquired a conſummate knowledge without 
the aſſiſtance of a maſter : he excelled in architecture, 
painting, ſculpture, mathematics, phyſics, and all thofe 
arts that relate to deſigning and mechanics. The en- 

trance into the Louvre, which was defigned by him, 
is, according to the judgment of Voltaire, one of the 
moſt auguſt monaments of architecture in che world. 

-M. Colbert put him upon tranſlating Vitruvius into 
French; which he performed, and publiſhed it in 1673, 
folio, with figures from his own drawings; which are 
ſaid to have — more exactly finithed than the plates 
themſelves. When the academy of ferences was eſtu- 
bliſhed, he was one of its firſt members, and was chief- 
ly depended on for mechanics and natural philofophy. 
His works are, Mempires pour ſorvir a Þ Hifto re natu- 
relle des Aninmatax, folio, 1676, wih figures; Effats de 
Phyſique, 4 vols. 12mo, 1688 ; Recueil des pluficurs ma- 
thines de nouvelle in vention, to, 1700, &c. died in 
1688. | 


Pexravir (Charles), the brother of Claude, was 


born at Paris in 1626, with as great a genius for arts, 
and a greater for letters, than his br ther. Colbert 
choſe him firſt clerk of the buildings, of which he was 
ſuperiutendant, and afterward made him comptroller- 


general of the finances under him. He was one of the 


firſt members of the academy of the belles lettres and 

inſeriptions, and was received into the French academy 

in 1671. His poem, La Peinture, printed in 1688, 
Vor. XIV. 


was eniverſully admired : that intitled La „ile d. Lui i 


r Grand, in which he exalted the modern authors above 


the ancient, was a prelude to a war with all the learn - 
ed. After he had diſengaged himſelf from this con- 
teſt, he applied himſelf to draw up eutogies of ſeveral 

men of the 17th century, with their portraits, 
of which he has collected 162. There are other eſ- 
teemed works of Perrault..-B:ſides thefe there were 
two other brothers, Hater and Nicholas, who made 
themſelves known in the literary world. 

PERRON (James Davy Du,) a cardinal diſtin- 
$uft{hsd by his abilities and learning, was born in the 
camton of Bern in 1356. He was edurated by Julian 
Davy, his father, a very learned Calviniſt, who taught 
him Latin and the mathematics; after which, he by 
himfelf became acquainted with the Greek and He- 
brew, philoſophy, and the poets. Philip Deſportes, 
abbot of 'Tyron, made him known to Henry III. king 
of France, who conceived a great eſteem for him. 
Some time after, Du Perron abjured Calviniſm, and 
afterwatds embraced the ecclehaftical function; and 
having g ven great proofs of is wit and learning, he was 
choſen to pronounce the funeral oration of Mary que n 
of Scots, After the murder of Henry III. he retired 
to the Houſe of Cardinal de Bourbon, and took great 
pains in bringing back the Proteſtants to the church 
of Rome. monyg others, he gained over Henry 
Spondanus, afterwatds bifhop of Pamiers. He alſo 
chiefly contributed to engage Henry IV. to change 
his religion; and that prince ſent him to negociate kis 
reconciliation to the holy ſee, in which he ſacceeded. 
Da Perron was conſecrated biſhop of Evereaux while 
he reſided at Rome. On his return to France, he 
wrote, preached, and diſputed againſt the reformed ; 
particularly againſt Da Pleſſis Mornay, with whom he 
had a public conference in the preſence of the king at 
Fontainbleau. He was made cardinal in 1604 by pope 
Clement VIII. at the ſolicitation of Henry IV. who 
afterwards nominated him to the archbiſhopric of Sens. 
The king at length ſent him to Rome with Cardinal 
Joyeufe in order to terminate the diſputzs which had 
ariſen between Paul V. and the Venetians. It is ſaid 
that this pope had ſuch an high opinion of the addreſs 
of the cardinal Du Perron, that he uſed to ſay, * Let 
us pray to God to infpire the cardinal Du Perron, for 
he will perſuade us to do whatever he pleaſes.” After 
the death of Henry IV. he retired into the country, 
where he put the laſt hand to his works; and, ſetting 
up a printing-houſe, corrected every ſheet himſelf. He 


died at Paris ia 1611. His works were collected after 


his death, and publiſhed at Paris in 3 vols. folio. 
PERROT (Nicholas), Sieur d' Ablancourt, one of 
the firſt geniuſes of his age, was bord at Chalons in 
1606, Aſter ſtudying philofophy about three years, 
he was ſent to Paris to follow the law. At eighteen 
years of age he was admitted advocate of pa: Lament, 
and frequented the bar: but he ſoon conceived a dif- 
taſte for it, und therefore diſcontinued his practice. 
This diſpleaſed an uncle, but whoſe favonr he recovered 
by quitring the proteſtant religion. He could not, 
however, be prevailed upon to take orders m the 
Romilh church; and {ſome years after, he had a de- 
fire to return to the religion he had abjured. Bur, 
that he might not do any thing raſhly, he reſolved to 
findy philoſophy und diwiuity. Fer that rurpoſe he 
U 


choſe 
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Perruke. choſe for his maſter Mr Stuart a Scotſman and Luthe-. with artificial hair curionſly. adjuſted, he efteems à Perron, 
nan, a man of great learning. Almoſt three years he monſter in the church, nor can Re conceive any thing Perry. 
ſpent in the moſt aſſiduous ſtudy ; and then ſet out ſo ſcandalous as àn abbot with a florid countenance, 
from Paris to Champagne, where he abjured the Ro- heightened with à well-curled perru ke. 0 111 * 
man Catholic, and once more embraced the Proteſtant —5—7 Joby ),. Was a among ęnginee . 
religion. In 1637 he was admitted a member of the who reſided long in Ruſſia, having been recommende © Vine 
French Academy; a little after which he undertook a 'tothe'czar! Peter while in England, AS, perſqn ca- 
tranſlation of Tacitus, Whilſt he was engaged in that pable of ſer wing him on aivariety. of, ons relating ] 
laboricus taſk, he retired to his ſmall eſtate of Ablan- to his new design of eſtabliſhing 1 his 
court, and lived there till his death in 1664. He rivers navigable, & c. His ſalary in this ſervice was 
was a man of fine underſtanding, of great piety and 30o0l. per annum, beſides travelling expences and ſub- 
integrity, and of univerſal learning. oreri has ſiſtence money on whatever ſervice. he ſhould be em- 
given a catalogue of his works, the greateſt part of ployed, together with a further reward to bis ſatisfac- 
which confiſt of "tranſlations, which ſeemed rather don at che concluſion. of any work he ſhould finich. 
originals. le | 2 enn After ſome converſation. with the Czar himſelf, parti- | 
PERRUKE, Pzzxuxs, or Periwig, was anciently- cularty reſpecting a communication between the river 
a name for a long head of natural hair; ſuch, particu- Volga and Don, he was en ed on that work for 
Lily, as there was care taken in the adjuſting and three ſummers ſucceſivelyy but not being well ſup- 
trimming of. Menage derives the word rather fanci- plied with men, partigton account of the ill ſucceſs of 
fully from the Latin pilus * hair. It is derived, ac- the czar's arms againſt the Swedes at the battle of 
cording to this critic, thus, pilus, pelus, po , peuticus , Narva, and partly by the diſcouragement of the gover- 
pelutica, peruica, peruca, perrugue. The Latins call it co- nor of Aſtracan, he was ordered at the end of 1707.to 
ma; whence part of Gaul took the denomination of Kop, and next year was employed in refitting the ſhips 
Gallia Comata, from the long hair which the inhabitants at Veroniſe, and 1 709 in making the river of that. 
were as a ſign of freedom. An ancient author fays, name navigable ;. but after repeated diſappointments, 
that Abſalom's peruke weighed 200 ſhekels.”' and a-variety of truitleſs applications for his ſalary, he 
The word is now uſed for a ſet of falſe hair, curled, at laſt quitted the kingdom, under the protection of Mr 
buckled, and ſewed together on a frame or cawl ; an- Whitworth, the Engliſh. ambaſſador, in 1712: (See 
ciently called capillumentum or * falſe peruke.“ It is his narrative in the Freface to The State of Ruſſia). In 
doubted whether or not the uſe of perrukes of this kind 1721 he was employed in ſtopping with ſuccels the 
was known among the ancients. It is true, they uſed breach at Dagenham, in which ſeveral other under- 
falſe hair: Martial and Juvenal make merry with the takers had failed ; and the ſame year abont the harbour- 
we men of their time, for making themſelves look young at Dublin, to the ohjections againſt which he then 
with their borrowed hair; with the men who changed publiſhed an anſwer. He was author of The State of 
their colours accordivg to the ſeaſons ; and with the Ruflia, 1716, 8vo, and an account of the ſtopping 
dotards, who hopcd to deceive the Deſtinies by their of Dageuham Breach, 1721, 8vo; and died Feb. 11, 
white hair. But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any 173 oo 4 on 5s 
thing in common with our perrukes; and were at beſt Pzxzy, the name of a very pleaſant and wholeſome 
only c mpoled ef hair painted, and glued together. liquor ext acted from pears, in the ſame manner as cy- 
Nothing can be more ridiculous than the deſcription der is from apples. See the article Cypez and Hus- 
Lamp -dius givesof the emperor Commodus's perruke: BANDRY, n“ 2279—238, . e 
it was puwdered with ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if Tha beſt pears for perry, or at leaſt the ſorts which 
we may uſe the expreſſion) with glutinous perfumes have been hitherto deemed the fitteſt for making this 
for the powder to hang by. In effect, the uſe of per- liquor, are ſo eaceſſively tart and harſh, that no mortal 
rukes, at leaſt in their preſent mode, is not much more can think of eating them as fruit; for even hungry 
than 160 years old; the year 1629 is reckoned the ſwine will not eat chem, nay. hardly ſo much as, ſmell 
epocha of long perrukes, at which time they began to them. Of theſe the Boſhury: pear, the Bareland pear, 
appear in Paris; from whence they ſpread. by degrees and the horſe pear, ate the molt eſteemed for perry in 
through the reſt of Europe. At firſt it was reputed Worceſterſhire, and the ſquaſh pear, as it is called, in 
a ſcandal ſor young people to wear them, becaule the Glouceſterſhire, England; in both which counties, as 
loſs of their hair at that age was attributed to a diſ- well as in ſome of the adjacent parts, they are. planted 
eaſe the very name wheteof is a reproach ; but at in the hedge-rows and moſt common fields. There is 
length the mode prevailed over the ſcruple, and per- this advantage Cy pear-trees,. that they will 
ſcns of all ages and conditions have worn them, tore- thrive on land where apples will not ſo much as live, 
going without any neceſinty the conveniences of their and that ſome of them grow to ſuch a ſize, that a 
natural hair. It was, however, ſome time before the ſingle pear tree, particularly of the Boſbury and the 
eccletiaftics care into the faſhon; the firſt who aſ- ſquaſh kind, has frequently been known to yield, in 
ſumed the perruke were ſome of the French clergy, one ſeaſon, from one to four hogſheads of perry. The 
in the year 1660; nor is the practice yet well autho- Boſbury pear is thought to yield the molt laſting and 
rited, Cardinal Grimaldi in 1684, and the biſhop of moſt vinous liquor. The John pear, the Harpary 
Lavaur in 1688, prohibited the uſe of the perruke to pear, the Drake pear, the Mary pear, the Lullum 
all prieſts without a diſpenſation or neceſſity, M. Thiers pear, and ſeveral others of the harſheſt kinds, are eſ- 
has an expreſs treatiſe, to prove the pertuke "indecent deemed the beſt for perry, but the redder or more tawney 
in an eccleſiaſtic, and directly contrary to the decrees they are, the more they are preſerred. Pears as well 
and canons of councils. A pfrieſt's head, embelliſhed as apples, ſhould be full ripe before they are . 
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| Perry De Beale; in his 
perſees. 


of a contrary opimon, that he had himſelf taſted at the 
end of ſummer, à very briſk, lively and vinous liquor, 
made of horſe pears : that he had oſten tried the juice 
of the Boſbury pear, and found it both pleaſanter and 
"richer. the ſecond year, and ſtill more far the, third, 
though kept only in common hogſheade, and in but 
indifferent” cellars, without beiug botled . and that a 
very honeſt, worthy, and ingenious gentleman in is 
_ neighbourhood, aſſured him, as of bis dn experience, , 
© that it will keep a great while, and grow much the 
ſtronger for keeping, if put into a good cellar and ma- 
2 0 with due care. He imputes Palladius's error to 
his poſſibly ſpeaking of common eatable pears, and to 
the perty's having been made in a very hot country; 
but he would have aſcribed it to a more real cauſe, 
pert ps, Had he pointed out the want of a thorough, 
_ regular fermentation; to which it appears plainly that 
the ancients were entire ſtrangers ; for all their vinous 
liquors were medicated by boiling before they were 
laid up in order to be kept 
pain or afſſiction which. 
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__ / PERSECUTION, i any | 
. pern defignedl) inflias' upon another and in a 


„more, reſtrained ſenſe, the ſufferings of Chriitians on 
,, Account of their „ ious ll 2s doo fe 
„ Hiftorians uſttally reckon ten general perſecutions, 
" the firſt of which was under the 'emperor Neto, 31 
Fears after our Lord's aſcenſion ; when that emperor 
. having ſet fire to the City of Rome, threw the odium 
of that execrable action on the Chriſtians, who under 
that pretence were wrapped up in the ſkins; of wild 
beaſts, and worried and devoured by — 
were crucified, and others burnt alive. The 
was under Domitian, in the year 95. In this perſe- 
cution. St John the apoſtle was ſent to the iſſe of Pat - 
mos, in order to be employed in digging in the miues. 


| The third in the third year of Trajan, in the 
year 160, and was carried on with great violence for 
Eve years. The fourth was under Antoninus the 


_ * pbiloſopher,' when the Chriſtians were baniſhed from 
their houfes, forbidden to ſhow their heads, reproach- 
ed, beaten; hurried from place to place, -plundered, - 
impriſoned, and toned: © The fifth began in the year 
197, under the emperor Severus. Ihe ſixth began 
with the reign of the emperor Maximinus in 235. 
The ſeventh, which was the molt dreadful perſecution 
that had ever been known in the church, began in 
title year 250, in the reign of the emperor Decius, 
.._ whts the Chriſtians were in all places driven from 
„ their habitations, ſtripped of cheir eſtates, tormented 
„with racks,” &c, The eighth began in the year 257, 
in the fourth year of the reign of the emperor Valerian. 
Ihe ninth was under the emperor Aurelian, A. D. 
2743 but this was very inconſiderable: and the tenth 
began in the 19th year of Diocleſian, A. D. 303 In 
this dreadful perſecution, which laited ten years, houſes 
filled with Chriſtians were ſet on fire, and whrle droves 


- ſeas 'See TortraTION. lg 7 ill 
PERSEES, the deſcendants of a colony of ancient 


Perſians, who took refuge at Bombay, Surat, and in 


${ V#s 


nn 
advertiſemeuts concerning the vicinity of thoſe cities, when their own country 
j der, ſubjoined to Mr Evelyn's Pomona, diſapproves was conquered 1100 years ago by the Mahomeran 
of Palllainvs 5; ing; Mat, perty will keep during the Arabs. | 
n et, but that 4tcturiw ſour as foog as the weather people, loved by the Hindoos, and living in great har. 
be tis t6ibe wärme ; dnd gives, as his reaſon for being mony among themſeves. Ihe conſequence is, that 


PER 


bs. They are a gentle, quiet, and induſtrious 


they multiply exceedingly, whilſt their coutrymen in 
the province of Kerman are vilibly diminiſhing under 
the yoke of the Mahometan Perſians. Of the manners 
and cuſtoms of this amiable race, we have the follow- 
ing r in Heron's elegant tranſlation of Niebuhr's 
ravels. 

4 The Perſees (ſays he) make common contribu- 
tions for the aid of their poor, and fuffer none of their 
number to aſk alms from people of a different religion. 
They are equally ready to employ their money and 
credit to ſcreen a brother of their fraternity frem the 
abules of juſtice. When a Perſce behaves ill, he is 
expelled fromtheir communion. They apply to trade, 
and exerciſe all ſorts of profeſſions, s 
The Perſces have as little knowledge ef eirrum- 
ciſian as the Hindoos. Among them a man marries 
only one wite, nor ever takes a ſecond, urſleſs when the 
firit happens to be barren. They give their children in 
marriage at ſix years of age; but the young couple 
continuę to hve ſeparate, in the houſes of their pa- 
rents, till they attain the age of puberty. Their dreſs 
is the ſame, as that of the Hindoos, except that they 
wear under each ear a tuft of hair, like the modern 
Perſians They are much addicted to aſtrology, altho' 
very little {killed in aſtronomy. 

bey retain the ſingular cuſtom of expoſing their 
dead to be eaten by birds of prey, inſlead of interring 
or burning them. I ſaw (continues our author) on a 
hill at Bombay a round tower, covered with planks ot 
wood, on which the Perſees lay out their dead bo- 
dies. When the fleſh is devonred, they remove the 


ſecond bones into two chambers at the bottom of the tower. 


The Perſees, followers of the religion of Zerduſt or 
Zoroaſter, adore one God only, eternal and almighty. 
They pay, however, a certain worſhip to the ſun, the 
moon, the ſtars, and to fire, as viſible images of the 
inviſible divinity. Their veneration for the element 
of fire induces them to keep a ſacred fire conſtantly 
burning, which they feed with odoriferous wood, both 
in the.temples and in the houſes of private perſons, 
who are in eaſy circumſtances. In one of their tem- 
ples at Bombay, I ſaw a fire which had burnt unex- 
tinguiſhed tor two centuries. They never blow out a 
light, leſt their breath ſhould ſoil the purity of the fire, 
See POLY THEISM, "> | | | 
The religion of the Perſees enjoins purifications as 
ſtrictly as that of the HinJoos, The diſciples of Zer- 
du{t are not, however obliged to ab lain from animal 
food. They, have accuſtomed themſelves to refrain 
from the fleſh of the ox, becauſe their anceſtors pro- 
miſed the Indian prince who received them into his 
dominions never to kill horned cattle. This promiſe 
they continue to obſerve under the d minion of Chri- 
ftians and Mahometans. "the hore is by them con- 
ſidered as the molt impure of all animals, and regard- 
ed with extreme averſion. 

« Their feſtivals, denominated Ghumbar:i, which re- 
turn {requently, and laſt upon each occation five days, 
are all commemorations of ſome pirt the work of 
creation. They celebrate them not wich ſplendour, or 

U 2 with 


Perſcee 


Perfees, with any particular ceremonies, but only dreſs better. 
Per fepolis during thoſe five days, perform ſome act of devotion, 
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in their houſes, and viſit their friends,” 
The Perſees were till lately but very little known; 
the ancients ſpeak of them but ſeldom, and what they 


ſay ſeems to be dictated by prejudice. On this account 


Dr Hyde, who thought the ſubject both curious and 
intereſting, about the end of laſt century attempted: a 
deeper inveſtigation of a ſubject which till then had 
been but very ttle attended to. 


riety of letters from perſons in India, he compiled his 
celebrated work on the religion of the Perſees. Other 
accounts have been given by different men, as accident 
put information in their way. But the moſt diſtin- 
zuiſhed is by M. Anquetil du Perron, who undertook 


a voyage to diſcover and tranſlate the works attributed. 
Of this voyage he drew up. an account. 
himſelf and read it before_ the Royal Academy of 


to Zoroaſter. 


Sciences at Paris in May 1761. A. tranſlation of it 
was made and publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1762, to which we refer our readers. The account 
begins at p. 373, and is concluded at p. 614. Re- 
marks were afterwards made on Du Perron's account 
by a Mr Yates. See the ſame Magazine for 1766, 


P. $20, | 

PERSEPOLIS, formerly the capital of Perſia, ſi- 
tuated in N. Lat. 30. 30. E. long. 84. now in ruins, 
but remarkable for the moſt magnificent remains of a 
palace or temple that are to be found throughout the 
world. This city ſtood in one of the fineſt plains in 
Perſia, being 18 or 19 leagues in length, and ſome 
places two, in ſome four, and in others fix leagues in 
breadth. It is watered by the great river Araxes, 
now Bendemir, and by a muhitude of rivulets beſides. 
Within the compals of this plain, there are between 
r000 and 1500 villages, without reckoning thoſe in 
the mountains, all adorned with pleaſant gardens, and 
planted with ſhady trees. The entrance of this plain 
en the weſt ſide bas received as much grandeur from 
nature, as the city it covers could do from induſtry or 
art. It conſiſts of a range of mountains ſeep and 
high, four leagues in length, and about two miles 
broad, forming two flat banks, with a riſing terrace in 
the middle, the ſummit of which is perſectly plain and 
even, all of native rock. In this there are ſuch open- 
mgs, and the terraces are fo fine and ſo even, that one 
would be tempted to think the while the work of art, 
if the great extent, and prodigious elevation thereof, 
did not convince one that it is a wonder too great for 
2u;zht but nature to produce. Undoubredly theſe banks 
were the very place where the advanced guards from 
Perſepolis took poſt, and from which Alexander found 
it fo difficult to diflodge them. One cannot from 
hence defcry the ruins of the city, becauſe the banks 
are too bigh to be overlooked; but on: can perceive 
on every fide the ruins of walls and of edifices, which 
heretofore adorned the range of mountains of which 
we are ſpeaking, On the welt and on the north this 
eity i Jones in the like manner : fo that, conſidec- 
ing the beight and evenneſs of theſe banks, one may 
14 ely ſay, that there 13 not in the world a place fo for- 
tied by nature. 


136 ] 
The mountain Rehumut, io the form. of an amphi- Perfepots, 
theatre, encircles the palace, which is ane of the nov —"— 


Ne appplied to the 
works of Arabian and Perſian authors, from whom, 
and from the relations of travellers, together with va- 


PER 


bleſt and maſt benariful. pieces of arcijtefure/remain- 

ing of all antiquity Authors and travellers have been 
exceedingly. minute in their deſcriptions of their ruins; 
and yet e of themhave — themſelves ſo dif- 

ferently from the others, that had not they agreed, with 

reſpeR to the latitude and ogy of the place, one 

would be tempted to ſuſpect they had viſited dif. 
ferent ruins, . Theſe ruins have been deſcribed by 
Garcias de Silva Figueroa, Pietro de la Valle, Char- 
din, Le Brun, and Mr Franchlin. We {kill adopt 
the lateſt deſcription, as Deng excecdingly diſtinct, 

and given by a traveller intelligent and unaſſuming, 

The aſeent to the columns is by a grand ſtaircaſe of 

blue ſtone containing 104 eps. 


« The firſt obje k that frikes the beholder on his 


entrance, are two of ſtone, about 50 feet in 


height each; the ſides are embelliſhed with two ſphinx - 


es of an immenſe ſize, dreffed out with a proſuſion of 


. head-work, and, contrary to the ufual method, they 
are repreſented ſtanding. On the ſides above are in- 


{criptions in an ancient character, the meaning of which 
no one hitherto has been able to decypher. 
« At a ſmall diſtance from theſe portals you aſcend 


another flight of ſteps, which lead to the ground hall of 


columns. The fides of this ſtaircaſe are ornamented 
with a varicty of 
have veſſels in their hands; here and there a camel 
appears, and at other times a kind of triumphal car, 
made after the Roman faſhion ; beſides there are ſe- 
veral led horſes, oxen and rams, that at times inter- 
vene and diverſify the proceſſion. At the head of the 
ſtaireaſe is another baſſo relievo, repreſenting a lion 
ſeizing a bull ; and cloſe to this are other inſcriptions 
in ancient characters. On getting to the top of this 
ſtaircaſe, you enter what was formerly a moſt magni- 


ficent hall; the natives have given this the name of 


chebul miner, or forty pillars ; and though this name is 
often uſed to expreſs the whole of the building, it is 
more particularly appropriated to this part of it. Al- 


though a vaſt number of ages have elapſed ſince the 
foundation, 15 of the columns yet remain entire; they . 


are from 70 to & feet in height, and are maſterly 
pieces of maſonry : their pedeſtals are curiouſly work- 


ed, and appear little injured by the hand of time. The 


ſhaſts are enfluted up to the top, and the capitals are 
adorned with a profuſion of fret work. 

From this hall you proceed along eaſtward, until 
you arrive at the remains of a large ſquare building, to 
which you enter through a door of granite, Moſt of 


the doors and windows of this apartment are {till ſtand- 
ing they are of a black marble, and poliſhed like a 
mirror: on the fades of the doors, at the: entrance, 
are baſs reliefs of two figures at full lengih ; they re- 


preſent a man in the attitude of ſtabbing a goat : with 
one hand he ſeizes hold of the animal by the horn, and 
thruſts a dagger into his belly with the other ; one of 
the goat's feet reits upon the breaſt of the man, and 
the other upon his right arm. This device is common 


throughout the palace. Over another door of the fame. - 


apartment is a repreſentation of two men at full length: 


behind them ſtands 4 domeltic holding a ſpread um- 
 brella; they are ſupported by large round ſtaffs, ap- 
CS 9-74 . ieee ; | Pear , 


figures in baſſo relievo; molt of them 


wo © oo 


Perſepolis 


1 
Perſia. 


ves te do in years, have long 


beards and a profuſion that part of it, with which we are bet acquaiuted; and 
of hair upon their heads. - besos have the Europeans agreed to call Iran by the 
% Atthe fourth welkenrrance of this apartment ave name of that province of which Skirauz is the capital; 
two large pillars of ſtone, upon Which are carved four Sec S⁰rlauz. The ſame learned writer is confident 
figures'; they are dreſſed ww my garments, and hold that Tran, ©» Perfia in its largeſt extent, comprehend- 
in their hands ſpeays 10 feet in length. At this en- ed within its outline the lower Aſia, which, ſays he, 
trance alſo the remains of a ſtaireaſe of blue ſtone are was unqueſtionably a part of the Perſian, if not of the 
Gill viſible. Vaſt numbers of broken pieces of pillars, eld Aſſyrian empire. Thus may we look cn Iran 
ſhafts, and capitals are ſcattered over a conſiderable as the nobleſt peninſula on this nhabitable globe; and 
extent of ground, {ome of them of ſuch enormous fize, it M. Bailly bad fixed on it as the Atari; of Praro, 
that it is wonderſul to think how they could have been he might have ſupported his opinion with far ſtrong- 
brought whole, and ſet up together. Indeed, all the er arguments than any that he has adduced in 1a- 
remains of theſe noble ruins indicate their former vour of Nova Zembla. If, indeed the account of the 
grandeur and magniſicence, truly worthy of being the Atlantis be not purely an Egyptiin fable. 1 ſhould 
reſidence of a great and powerful monarch.“ be more inclined, ſays Sir William, to place them in 
Theſe noble ryins are now the ſhelcer of beaſts and Iran than in any region with which I am acquainted.” 
birds of prey. Beſides the inſcription above-mention- The moſt ancient name, however, of this country 
ed, there are others in Arabic, Perſian and Greek. was that of Elam, or, as {ſome write it, Alam, from 
Dr Hyde obſerves, that the inſcriptions are very rude Elam the fon of Shem, from whom its firlt inhabi- 
and anartſyl; and that ſome, if not all of them, ate tants are deſcended. Herodotus calls its inhabitants 
in praiſe of Alexander the Great; and therefore are Cephenet; and in very ancient times the people are 
later than that conqueror. See the article Ruixs. ſaid to have called themſelves Artæi, and the country 
PERSEVERANCR, in theology, a continuance where they dwelt Ariza. In the books of Daniel, 
in a ate of grace to a ſtate of glory. ; Eſdras, and from the time of Cyrus who learned 
About this fubje& there has been much controverſy riding in Media, and introduced it, it is called by the 
in the Chriſtian church. All d vines, except Unita- name ot Peres Pharas, which ſignifies a horſeman or 
riavs; admit, that no man can ever be in a ſtate of rider, eqzes; whence the modern name of Perſſa. 
without the co-operation of the ſpirit of God; That Perſia was originally peopled by Elam the 


PER 


Perſia. 


* 
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Various 
names of 
the couns 
try, 


4 
Opinions 


the nature of this co-operation. The former, at leaſt 
ſach as call themſelves the true diſciples of Calvin, he- 
lieve, that thoſe who are once under the influence of 


it che Calvaniſts and Arminians' differ widely as to ſon of Sh-m, has been very generally admitted; but reſp<R:ng 

the truth is, that of the ancient hiſtory of this diſtin- its firſt por 
uilhed empire very little is perfectly known, For Pulation, 
is ignorance, which at firſt ſeems ſtrange, ſ:tisfac- 


divine grace can never fall totally from it, or die in tory reators may eafily be aſſigned: of which the prin- 
mortal ſu, The Arminians, on the other hand, con - cipal are the ſuperficial knowledge cf the Greets and 
tend, that the whole of this life is a tate of probation ; Jews, and the loſs of Perſian archives or hiſtorical 
that without the grace of God we can do nothing that compoſitions. « That the Grecian writers before 
is good, that the Holy Spirit aſſiſts, but does not- NX ENorHhx had 2c acquaintance with Peiſia, and that 
overpower, our natural faculties z and that a man, at their accounts of it are wholly ſabulous, is a paradox 
any period of his life, may reſiſt, grieye, and even too extravagant to be ſeriouſly mentioned; but (ſays 
quench, the ſpirit. See Ta REOL OG. , Sir William Jones) their connection with it in war 

PERSEUS-was the moſt ancient of all the Greek or peace had been generally confined to bordering 
heroes. He founded the eity of Mycene, of which he kingdoms under feudatory princes : and the firſt Per- 
became afterwards king, and where he aud his poſterity fan emperor, whoſe liſe and character they ſeem to 
reigned ſor eo years. He flouriſhed, according 10 have known with tolerable accuracy, was the great 


muſt chronologilts, 1348 B. C. but, according to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, only 1028. 

PErSEWs, in aſſ ronomy, See there, nd 406. 

P ERS IA, a moſt ancient and celebrated empire of 
Aſia, extending in length from the mouth of the river 
Arazes to that of the. river Indus, about 1840 of 
miles, and in breadth from the river Oxus, to the Per- 
fan gulph, about 1089 uf the ſame miles. It is 
bourided on the north by the Caſpain Sea, the river 
Oxus, and mount Caucaſus : on the eaſt, by the river 
Indus and the dominions of the Great Mogul ; on 
the ſouth by the Perſian gulph and the Indian 
ocean, and on the welt, by the dominions of the Grand 
Signior. 

We learn from Sir William Jones, the illuſtrious 
preſident of the Aſiatie Society, that Perſia is the 
name of only one province of this extenſive empire, 
and all the learned Mu 
fſulmans Who reſide in the Britiſh territories in India, 
is called Jren. It has been a practice not uncommon 
in all ages to denominate the whole of a country from 


1 
Extent oſ 
Per ſta. 


2 
Pey ſia pro- 
perly the 
nume of 
only one f 
province of Which by the preſent natives, 
this vaſt 
empire, 


Crus.“ Our learned author, however, is ſo far 
from conſidering Cyrus as the firſt perſian monarch, 
that he thinks it evident a powerful monarchy had 
ſubſiſted in Iran for ages before the acceſſion of that 
bero; that this monarch was called the Mabebediun 
dynaſty ; and that it was in fact the oldet monarchy 
in the world. The evidence upon which the preſident 
reſts this opinion, is the work of a Mahometun tra- 
veller, compiled from the books of ſuch Perſians as 
fled from their couatry upon the innovaticn in religion 
made by Zoroaſter : and if theſe books, of which a 
few ſtill remain, be genuine, and the Mahometan a 
faithful compiler, facts of which Sir William has not 
the ſmalleſt doubt, the evidence is certainly ſufficient 
to bear the ſuperſtructure which he has raiſed upon it. 

If the Perſian monarchy was thus ancient, it is na- Pe * 
tural t; ſuppoſe that Perfia or Iran was the original dg _ 15 
feat of the human race, whence colonies were ſent out, nal fins of 
or emigrated of themſelves to pe ple the reſt of the the human 
habitable globe. This ſuppoſition is actually made by race. 


our ingerious author, who ftrongly c:nfirms it by re. 


marks 


4A 


PER 

Perſia.” marks on the moſt ancient language of Perſia, which 
ve ſhows to have been the parent of the Sager as 
well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothie (fee Puttg. 

rod]. He therefore holds, as a propofition firmly 
eltablifked, © that {ran or Perſia, in its largeſt ſenſe; 

was the true centre cf population, of knowledge, of lan- 

guages, and of arts; which inſtead of travelling weſt- 

ward only, as it has been fancifully ſuppoſed, or eaſt- 
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that character, had commanded, the fon of Arterg Perſis, 
ares Alone bad ſlighted his orders, and for tis diſebe- - 


3 ——— 
the coutſe of this con verſation Aſtyages h i 
recollect, chat his grandſon, whom he had ordered to 
be deſtroyed, wo d have been about the ſame age with 
Cyrus, began to queſtion the ſhepherd concerning his 


o 


he dcferved;r In 
| 3 


*3 
31) 1 . 


RALLY 


ſuppoſed ſon, und at laſt obtained from him à con- 
feſſion of the Whole truth! a A a; 
Aſtyages having now diſcovered Cyrus to be his 
E Harpagus, who alſo confeſſed that 
he had not ſeen Mandane's for deſtroyed but had 
given him tb this ſhepherd ; ut Which Aſtyages was ſo 
much ineenſed, chat, having invited Harpagus to an 
entertainment he cauſed him to be ſerved with the fleth 
f his own ſon. "When he bad done, the king aſked 
him whether he liked his victuals;; and Hurpagus an- 


ſwering, that he- had never taſted any thing more de- 


ward, as might with equal reaſon have been aſſerted, 
were expanded in all directions to all the regions ot 
the world.“ He, thinks it is from good authorty chat 
the Saxon Chronicle brings the firit inhabitants of Brj- 
tain from Armenia; that the Goths have been con- 
cluded to come from Perha'; and that both che 'Trith 
and old Britons have been ſuppoſed to have proceeded 
from the borders. of the Caſpian : for all æheſe places 
were comprehended within the ancient Iran. 
Of this, tirlt Perſian monarchy we have no Hiſtorical | | 
6 accounts, 259. whit therxiors | atter having * men- licious, the officers appbinted for that rpoſe: brought 
Accounts tioned it, deſcend at one to the era of Cyrus," &£Flis Ui baſket, containing che head; hands; and feet. of 
of the birth, prince is. celebrated both by ſacred and profane hiltd- his Tory, deliring him t5-uricover the: baſket; und take 
&e. of Cy- rians ; but the latter are at no ſmall variante ooticerh- Whit he liked beſt. Tie did us they dehred, and be- 
Pens ing his birth and acceſſion to the throne. 'Aecorditig held che mangled remains of his only child without be- 
to Herodotus, Aſtyages, the laſt king of ie Modes traping che leait ebneernz ſo great was che command 
being warned in a dream, that the ſon We Was to be Which he had over his palions The ling then aſked 
born of lis daughter Mandane, ſhould. one day be lord hit, whether he- knew with what kind of meat he had 
of Aſia, reſolved to marry her, not to a Mede, but to been entertumned. Harpagus replied, that he knew 


— 


a Perſian. Accordingly be cheſe for her hulband one %yerpwlh and waralways pleaſed /with wlrat his fre- 
Cambyſes, a man of lac ble dil pofjtlon, und of no teigit thought fit ti ord ain and having thus replica, 
very, high lation. However, abvur a year atterthey > with afbrprifing temper he collected the mangled parts 
were ,marricd, Aſtyages was frightened by another of his innocent fon,” and went home. en 
dream, which made him reſolve to diſpatch the intaut Aſtyages having thus vented his rage on Harpagus, 
as ſoon as it ſhould be born. Hereupon the king ſent began next to conſult what he ſhould do with Cyrus. 
lor his daughter and put her under confimement, The magi, however, eaſed him of his fears wich re- 
; where ſhe was ſoon after delivered of a ſon.” The in- rd to him, by aſſuring him, that as the had 
fant was committed to the care of one Huarpa s, with once choſen king by his companions, the: d 
ſttict orders to deſtroy it in what manner he thought had been already verined und that Cyrus, never would 
proper. But he, having acquainted is wife wih-*xeign'in any other ſenſe“ The king, being well pleaſed 
the command he had received, by her advice gave with this anſwer, called Cyrus, and, ownitig how much 
it to a ſhepherd, deliring him to let it periſh by ex po- he hal been wanting in the affection which he ought 
ling it. But the ſhepherd, out of compaſſion, expo- to have had towards him, deſired him to prepare ſur a 
Ted a ſtill-born child which his wife happened to be journey into Perſia, where he would find his father 
then delivered of, and brought up the ton of Man- and mother in cireumſtances very different from thoſe 
dane as his own, giving bim the name of Cyrus. of the poor ſhepherd and his wife with whom he had 
When the young prince had attained the age of ten hitherto lived; Cyrus, on his arrival at his father's 
years, as he was one day at play Mith other children houſe, Was received with the greateſt joy. When he 
of the ſame age, he waschoſen king by his companions; grew up; he ſoon'became popular on account of his 
and having, in virtue of that dignity, divided them in- extraordinary parts ; till at laſt his friendſhip was 
to ſeveral orders and claſſes, the fon of Artembares, a courted by Harpagus, who had never forgot the cruel 
| lord of eminent dignity among ehe Medes, reſuſed to treatment he'received from Aſtyages. By his means 
| obey his orders; whereupon Cyrus cauſed him to be a conſpiracy-was formed againſt Altyages; who being 
- leized, and whipped very leverely. The boy ran © y- overthrown in two ſucceſſive engagements; was taken 
zung 19:his facher; and he immediately haſtened to the priſoner and iconfined for life. rsd wiT - 
 ing's palace, loudly complainingof the affront his fon The account given by Xenophon of -the-riſewf Cy- 
Had received from the fon of a llave, and intreating Tus is much more conſonant to Scripture for he tells 
ſtyages to revenge, by ſome Exemplary puniſhment, us, that Babylon was conquered by the united forces of 
the indignity offered to him and his fami.y. Aſtyages, the Medes arid Perſians. According to him, Cyrus 
commanding both the herdſman and his ſon to be wasthefonof Cambyſes king of the Perſians, and Man- 
brought before him, aſked the latter, how he, who was dane the daughter of Aſtyages king of the Medes. He 
the ſon of ſo mean a man, had dared to abuſe the ſon was born a year after his uncle Cyaxares; the brother 
of one of the chief lords of the kingdom? Cytus re- of Mandane. He lived till the age of twelve with his 
plied, that he had done no more than he had a right parents in Perſia, being educared after the manner of 
to do; for the boys of the neighbourhood having cho- the country, and inured to fatigues. and military ex- 
ſen him king, becauſe they thought him molt worthy erciſes. At this age he was taken to the court of 
of that dignity, and performed what he, veited with Aſt yages, where he reſided four years ; when the > 
Volt 


aw - 


— 
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— happened, and which ended in the deſtruction of the, 


1 
His war 
with the 
Lydians. 


1 


Babyloniſh empire, as related under the article Ba- 
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While Cyrus was employed in the Babyloniſh war, 
before he attacked the metropolis itſelf; he reduced a 
the nations of Aſia Minor. be moſt formidable 
of theſe were the Lydians, whoſe king Crœſus aſſem- 
bled a very numerous army, compoſed of all the other 
nations in that part of Alia, as well as of Egyptians, 
Greeks and Thracians. Cyrus being informed of 
theſe vaſt preparations, augmented his forces to 

196,00 men, and with them advanced againſt the 
enemy, who were afſembled near the river Pactolus. 
— marches, he came up with them at [Thy m- 
bra, not far from Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Be- 
ſides the horſe and foot, Which amounted to-196,000 
as already obſerved, Cyrus had zoo chariots armed 
with ſcythes, each chariot drawn by four horſes abreaſt, 
covered with trappings that were proot againſt all forts 
of miſſive weapons; he. had likewiſe a great number 
of chariots. ct a larger ſize, upon each of which was 
placed a tower about 18 or 2 high, and in each 
tower were 20 archers. Theſe towers were 
drawn by 16 oxen; yoked abreaſt. There was more- 
over a conſiderable number of camels. each mounted 
by two Arabian archers, the-one looking towards, the 


head, and the other towards the hinder pars of the 
camel. The armies #f Cræſus conſiſled of 420,000 men. 
The Egyptians; uo alone were 120,00 in number, 


being the main ſtrengih of the army were placed in 
the centre. Both ar mies were drawn, up in an im- 
menſe plain, which gave room for the extending of the 
wings on either ſide; and the deſign of Crœſus, upon 
which alone be founded his hopes of victory, was to 
ſurround and hem in the enemy's army. 


When the two armies were in ſight of each other, 
\Craſus, obſerving how much his front exceeded that 


of Cyrus, made the centre halt, but commanded. the 
two wings to advance, with a deſign to incloſe the 
Perſian army, and begin the attack on both ſides at 


once. When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 


forces were ſuſficiently extended, Crœſus gave the fig- 
nal to tbe main body, which marched up to the front 
ol the Perſian army, while the two wings attacked 
them in flank; ſo that Cyrus's army was hemmed in 


on all ſides, and, as Xenophon expreſſes it, was in- 


„ 


| Cyrus: commanded his chief favourite Abradates to 


cloſed like a ſmall ſquare drawn within a great one. 
This motion, however, did not at all alarm the Per- 
ſian commander; but, giving his troops the ſignal to 
face about, he attacked in flank thoſe torces that were 


going to fall upon his rear ſo vigorouſly, that he put 


them to great diſorder. At the ſame time a ſqua- 
dron of camels was made to advance againſt the ene- 


my's other wing. which conſiſted moſtly. of cavalry. 


rience, at the head of a ſmall. body of. horſe, charged 
them ſo briſkly, that they could never afterwards rally; 


The horſes were ſo frightened at the approach, of theſe 
animals, that moſt ef them threw. their ziders and trod 


them under foot; which occaſioned great conſuſion. 


Then Artageſes, an officer of great valour and expe- 


and at the ſame time the chariots, armed with ſcythes, 
being driven in among them, they were entirely rout- 
ed. Both the enemy's wings being thus put to flight, 


CAL 


— 
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whole army, amounting to 200,000 men, 


PER 
Perſia, volt of the Medes and Perſians from the Babylonians fall upon the centre with the large chariots above Perſia. 


mentioned. The firſt ranks, confilting moltly of Ly 


dians, not being able to ſtand fo violent a charge, im- 
mediately gave way: but the Egyptians, being cover- 
ed wich their bucklers, aud marching ſo cloſe that the 
chariots had not room to penetrate their ranks, a great 


laughter of the Perſians enſued. Abradates himſelf 


_ was: killed, his. chariot overturned, and the greateſt 


par t of his men were cut in pieces. Upon his death, the 
Egyptians advancing boldly, obliged the Perſian in- 
fantry to give way, and drove them back quite to their 
engines. There they met with a new ſhower cf darts 
and javelins from their machines; and at the fame 
time the Perſian rear advancing ſword in hand, ob'i- 


ged their ſpearmen and archers to return to the charge. 


In the mean time Cyrus, havirg put to flight both the 
horſe and foot on the leſt oſ the Egyptians, puſhed on 
to the centre, where he had the misfortune to find his 
Perſians again giving 2 and judging that the 
only way to ſtop the Egyptians, who were purſuing 


them, would be to attack them in the rear; he did fo ; 
and at the ſame; time the Per ſian cavalry coming up to 
his aſſiſtance, the fight was renewed with 
ter on both ſides. Cyrus himfelf was in 
for his horſe being killed under him, he fell among the 


at flaugh- 


great danger; 


midſt of his enemies: but the Perſians, alarmed at the 


danger of their general, threw themſelves-headlong on 


their opponents, reſcued him and made a terrible ſlaugh- 


ter ; till at laſt Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyp- 


tians, offered them honourable conditions: letting them 
know at the ſame time that all their allies had abandon- 
ed them. They accepted the terms offered them : and 


having agreed with Cyrus that they ſhould not be ob- 


liged to carry arms againſt Craſus, they engayed in 
the ſervice of the conqueror, and continued faithful to 
him ever after. 


and Crœſus marched out to oppoſe him at che 
the Lydians only; for his alies had all abandoned 


him. Their ſtrength conſiſted moſtly in cavalry; which 


9 
The next morning Cyrus advanced towards Sardis, Sardis ta- 
head of ken, and 
the Lydian 
empire 
Over- 


Cyrus being well appriſed of, he ordered his camels to thrown, 


advance; by whom the horſes were ſo frightened, that 
tbey became quite ungovernable. However the Ly- 
dians d:\mounted,.and for ſome time made a vigoruus 
reſiſtance on foot ; but were at laſt driven into the city, 
which was taken two days after; and thus. the Lydian 
empire was totally deltroyed. | 


10 


Aſter the conquelt ot Sardis, Cyrus turned his arms Reduces, 
againſt Babylon itſelf, which he reduced in the manner Babylon. 


related under that article. Having ſettled the civil go- 
vernment of the conquered, kingdoms, Cyrus took a 
review of all his forces, which 
600,000 foot, 120,000 horſe, and 2000 chariots armed 
with ſcythes.. With-theſe he extended his. dominion 
all over the nations to the confines of Ethiopia, and to 
the Red Sea: after which he continued to reign 
peaceably over his vaſt empire till his death, which 


— 


happened about 529 defore Chnit.. According to 
Xenophon,. he died à natural death; but others tell His 
us, that having engaged in a war with. the Scythiaas, 


he was by them overthrown and cut in pieces with his 
But this is 
very improbable, ſeeing all authors agree that the tomb 


of Cyrus was ex tant at Paſargada in Perſia in the time 
of Alexander the Great ; which it could not have * | 


e found to conſiſt of 


If 
death, 
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if his body had remained in the poſſeſſion of the Scy- gave occaſion to dne Stnerdis, a Magian, who greatly peg. 
thians, as theſe authors affert. reſembled the other Smerdis in looks, to aſſume the 

In the time of Cyrus, the Perfian empire extended name of the deceaſed prince, and to raiſe a rebellion 
from the river Indus to the Egean Sea. On the north againſt Cambyſes, who was generally hated for bis 
it was bounded by the Euxine and Caſpian Seas, and . cruelty g and this he could the more eaſily do, as the 
on the South by Ethiopia and Arabia. That monarch chief ,mansgement of affairs had been committed te 
kept his reſidence for the ſeven cold months at Paby- this Smerdis during the king's abſence.. Cambyſes, on 
lon, by reaſon of the warmth of that climate : three receiving the news bf this revolt, immediately ordered 
months in the ſpring he ſpent at Suſa, and tud at Ee- his army to march, in order to ſuppreſs it; but as he 
batan during the heat of ſummer. On his death bed was mounting his horſe, his ſword, flipping out of irs 
he appointed his ſon Cambyſes to ſucceed him in the ſcabbard, wounded him in the thigh. On this acci- 
empire; and to his other Ion, Smerdis, he gave ſeveral dent, he aſked the name of the city where he was; 
conſiderabie 8 The new monarch imme- and being told that it was Ecbatan, be ſaid in the 
diately ſet about the Conqueſt of Egypt; which he preſence of his attendants, Fate has deeteed that 
accomplilhed in the manner related in the hiſtory of Cambyſes the ſon of Cyrus ſhall die in this place.” 
12 that country. * | 80 For, having conſulted the oracle of Butus, which was 
Cambyſcs Having reduced Egypt, Cambyſes next reſolved to very famons' in that country, he was told that he 
zonquers turn his atms againſt the Carthaginians, Hammonians, ſhould die at Eebatan. This he had always underſtood 
Ez7Pt and Ethiogians. But be was obliged to drop the firſt of Ecbatan in Media, and had therefore veſolved to 
of theſe enterpriꝭ es, becauſe the Phœnicians refuſed avoid it. Being now, however, convinced that his 
to ſupply him with ſhips againſt the Carthaginians, end approached, he aſſembled the chief Perfian lords 
who were a Pheenician colony. However, be ſcat who ſerved in the army, and having told them that his 
ambaſſadors to Ethiopia-with a deſign'to get intelli- brother was certainly dead, he exhorted them never to 
nce of the ſtate aud ſtrength of the country. But ſubmit to the impnſtor, or ſuſſer the ſovereignty 
e Ethiopian monarch, be.ng well appriſed of the again do paſi from the Perſians to the Medes, to which 
errand on which they came, treated tkem with great nation Smerdis belonged, but to uſe their utmoſt 
contempt. In return for. the preſents ſent him by endeavours to place one A their own blood on the 
| Cambyſes, he ſent his own bow; and zdviſed the Per- threne v b FISK 8 | 75 
ſians ro małe war upon the Ethiopians when they could As the king's wound mortiſted, he lived but a few His death. 
bend ſuch a ſtrong bow as eafily as he did, and to days aſter this; but the aſſembly ſuppofing chat he 
thank the gods that the Ethiopians had no ambition had ſpoken only out of hatred to his brother, quiety 
1; to extend their dominions beyond their own country, ſubmit ed to the impoſtor, who was thus for a time 
His wnſuc- Carnbyſes was no ſormer informed of this anſwer by eftabliſhed on the throne. © Indeed from his condut 
ceſsful ex- his ambaſſadors than he flew into a violent paſſton; during the ſhort time which he enjoyed the kingdom, 
pedition and ordered his army immediately to begin their march, be appears to have been not at all andeſerving of a 
_— without conſidering that they were neither furniſhed crown. He began with granting to all his ſabjects an Rei 
and the With proviſions nor ary other neceſſary. When he exemption ſrom taxes and military ſervice for three Smerdistc 
Hammoni- arrived at Thebes in Upper Egypt, he detached years, and treated all of them in the moſt beneficent magiun, 
aus. po, oo men, with orders to deſtroy the temple of Ju- manner. To ſecure himfelf on the throne the more 
piter Ammon: but all theſe periſhed in the deſert ; effectually, he married-Atoffa the daughter of Cyrus; 
not a ſingle perfon arriving either at the oracle, dr thinking, chat in a caſe of diſcovery he might hold che 
returning to Thebes, The reſt of the army, led by empire by het title. She had before been married-to her 
Cambytes hiniſe' f, experienced incredible hardſhips ; brother Cambyſes, on a decifion of the magi that a 
tor not being provided with any neceffaries, they had king of Perſia might du as he pleaſed ; and by virtue of 
nt marched a fitth part of the way when they were this decifion Smerdis alſo married her as her brother. 
obliged to kill and eat their beaſts of burthen. When The extreme caution of Smerdis, however, promoted ; 7 

th::e ſailed, the ſoldiers fed on graſs and roots, as the diſcovery of his impoſture. He had married all rA 
log as any cell be ſound z and at laſt were reduced his predeceſſor's wives, among whom was dne Phedy- crete. 

to the dreadtul neceflity cf eating one another; every ma, the daughter of Otanes, a Perſian nobteman of the 

tenth man, on whom the lot fell, being condemned to firſt rank. Otanes, who ſuſpe cted that the king was 
lei ve as food for his companions. The king, however, not Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus, ſent a truſty medlznger 
obſtinately perſiſted in his deſign; till, being appre- to his daughter, deſiring to know whether he was ſo or 
hentive ot the danger he Inmſelt was in, he retreated not; but Phedyma, having never ſeen this Smerdis, 
to Thebes, altcr having lot the greateſt part of his could not give any anſwer. Her father then defited 
14 ry. her to enquire at Atoſſa, who could nit hut know her 
He mur- Cambyſes vas 2 man of a very cruel and ſuſpicions own brother. However, he was again diſappointed ; 
ders his temper, of which he gave many inſtances; and the for Phedyma acquainted him that all the king's wives 
brother. following pruved indiredly the cauſe of his death.— were lodged in © diſtin and feparate apartments, 
We have already obſerved that the king of Ethic pia without being allowed to fee euch other. This greatly 
ſent his bow in return ſor the preſents brought to him increaſed the ſuſpicions f Otanes z upon which he ſent 
by the ambaſſadors of Cambyles. The only man in his daughter a third meſſage, deſiring her, the next 
the Perſtan utmy who could bend this bow was Smer- time ſhe ſhould be admitted to the king's bed, to take 
Cis the king's brother; and this inſtance of his perſonal an opportun'ty of feeling whether he had ears or not; 
ſtrength ſo alarmed the tvrant, that, without any for Cyrus had formerly caaſed rhe ears of Smerdis the 
crime alleged, he cauſed him te be murdered. This magian to be cut off for ſome crime of which he hal 
| I 5 deen 


Perſia. 
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of 


wA— then be 


19 Rood, and died on the ſpot. 
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rern. been guilty ; ſo that, if the king had ears, ſhe might the faughter of the Magi. On that feſtival the magi 


PER 


ured that he was Smerdis the ſon of Cyrus. durit not appear abroad, but were obliged to ſhut | 


The event ſhowed that the ſuſpicions of Otanes were themſelves up in their houſes. Snierdis the magian 


juſt p 'amd'Phedyma, having 


into execution, Darius the fon of Hyſtaſpes happening 
to arrive at Sufa where his father was governor, the 
all agreed to make him privy to their 
told them, at their firſt meeting, that he thought no- 


- 
„ 


body in the empire but himſelf had known that Smer- 
dis the ſon of Cyrus was dead, and che throne uſurped 
by one of the magi; that he had come with the deſign 
to kill the uſurper without imparting his deſign to any 


one, that the glory of ſuch an action might be entirely 


his own. But ſince others were appriied of the im- 
poſture, he infiſled that the uſurper ſhould be diſpatched ' 


without delay. Otanes, on the other hand, was for 
putting off the enterpriſe till ſome better opportunity 
offered; but 'Darius protelted,; that if they did not 
make the attempt that very. day, he would prevent any 
one trom accuſing him, by diſleſing the whole matter 
to the impoſtor himſelf.” * | 2 1 tn 
In the mean time Smerdis | 
great promiſes prevailed on Prenaſpes (the executioner 
of the true Smerdis) to bind himſelf by an oath not to 
diſcover the fraud they bad put on che Perfians, and 
3 
At 


even to make a public ſpeech, declaring: that the 
ſent king of Perſia was really the fon of, Cyrus. A 
the time appointed, he began his diſcourſe witli the 
genealogy of Cyrus, putting his hearers in mind of the 
great favours the nation had received. from that prince, 
After having extolled Cyrus and his family, to the 
great aftonifhment of all preſent, he confeſſed the 
whole tranſaction with regard to the death of Smer- 
dis: telling the people, that the apprehenſions of the 
danger he muſt inevitably run by publiſhing the im- 
poſture had conſtrained him to conceal it fo long; but 
now, not being able any longer to act ſuch a dithono 
able part, he acknowledged that he had been con l- 
led by Cambyſes to put his brother to death with his 
own hand, and that the perſon who poſſeſſed the throne 
was Smerdis the magian. He then begged pardon of 
the gods and men for the crime he had committed ; 
and Pdealnatiig many imprecations aganſt the Perſians 
if they failed to recover the ſovereignty, he threw him- 
ſelf headlong, from the top of the tower on which he 


In the mean time the conſpirators, who were ad- 
vancing towards the palace, were informed of what had 
happened : and Otanes was again for deferring the ex- 
ecution of their enterpriſe ; but Darius infiſting upon 
the danger of delay, they proceeded boldly to the pa- 
lace ; and being admitted by the guards, who did not 
ſuſpe them, they killed both the uſurper and his bro- 
ther; after which they expoſed their heads to the 
people, and declared the whole impoſture. The Per- 
hans at this were ſo enraged, that they fell on the 
whole ſe&, and killed every one of the magi they could 
meet with; and had not the ſlaughter been Ropped by 
night, not one of the order would have been left alive. 
The day on which this ſlaughter happened was after- 
wards celebrated by the Perſians with the greateſt ſo- 


lemnity, and called by the name of Magogphonia, or 
Vor. XIV. | ahh : 


acquainted her ſather that rei 
A conſpi- the king had no ears, a, conſpiracy. was immediately 
nej form- formed àagainſt him. While the conſpirators were de- 
bating about the proper means of carrying their deſigns 


Y 
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ed only eight months. 

the tumult was a little ſubſided, the con- 
ſpirators, who were ſeven in number met together in 
order to ele& a new king, or to determine what form 
of government they ſhould next introduce. Otanes 
was for a republic: but being over. ruled by the reſt, 
he declared, that as he was determined not to be a 


and his brother had by 


F 


king, neither would he be ruled by one : and theretore 
inſiſted that he and his family ſhould ever afterwards 
remain free from ſubjection to the royal power. This 
was not only granted, but it was further agreed by the 
other fix, that whoever was choſen ſhould every year 
preſent Otanes with a Median veſt, a mark of great 
diſtinction among .the Perſians, becauſe he had been 
the chief author of the enterpriſe. They farther agreed 
to meet at a certain place next morning at ſunriſe on 
liorſeback, and that he whoſe horſe firſt neighed ſhould 
be king, 
The next morning the horſe remembering the place, 
immediately neighed for the mare ; and the five lords 
diſmounting, faluted Darius as their king. 
Darius Hy ſtaſpes was elected king of Perſia in the 

year 522 B. C. Immediately after his acceſſion, he 


promoted the other conſpirators to the firſt employ- 


ments in the kingdom, married the two daughters of 
Cyrus, Atoſſa and Artyſtona, Parmys the daughter of 
the true Smerdis, and Phedyma the daughter of Ota- 
nes, who had detected the impoſture of the magian. He 
then divided the whole empire into 20 ſattapies or go- 
vernments, and appointed a governor over each diviſion, 
ordering them to pay him an annual tribute. The in- 
habitants of Colchis, with ſome others, were enjoined 
only. to make annual preſents, and the Arabians to 
ſurniſh every year ſuch a quantity of frankincenſe as 
equalled the weight of 1000 talents. Thus Darius 
received the yearly tribute of. 14,560 Eubceic talents, 
upwards of 260,000 pounds ſterling. 

Under Darius, the building of the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem, which had been obſtructed by Cambyſes and 
Smerdis, went on ſucceſsfully, and the Jewiſh ſtate 
was entirely reſtored. 'The molt remarkable of Darius's 
other tranſactions were his expeditions againſt Baby- 
lon ; againſt Scythia, India, and Greece. Theexpe- 


dition againſt Babylon took place in the year 517 B. C. Revolt of 


the the Baby- 
Perſians, and likewiſe diſcontented becauſe the feat of lonians. 


when the people unable to bear the oppreſſion of 


vernment was removed from their city to Suſa in 
Perſia, took the opportunity of the troubles which 
happened in the reigns of Cambyſes and Smerdis, to 
ſore their city with all kinds of proviſions ſufficient to 
ſerve them for many years; after which they broke 
out into an open rebellion, and this quickly brought 
upon them Darius with all his forces. 'The Babylonians 
perceiving themſelves ſhut up by ſo numerous an army. 
turned all their thoughts towards the ſupporting of a 


long ſiege, which they imagined would tire out the 
king's troops. To prevent the conſumption of their 
proviſions, they took the moſt barbarous and- cruel re- 
ſolution that ever was put in execution by any nation. 


all unne- 
ceſſary 


Lhey agreed among . Sil to get rid of 


This. being overheard by Oebores, who had Darius Hy- 
the care of Darius's horſes, he led a mare over-night ſlaſpes cho- 
to the place, and brought his maſter's horſe to her. ſen king. 


Ferfia. 
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PER 
celſary months ; and therefore gathering together 


the old men, women, and children, they ſtrangled 


them without diſtinction; every one being allowed 


only to keep the wife he liked beſt; and a maid ſervant 
io do the work of the houſe. - The ſiege continued for 
2 year and eight months z nor was there any likehhood 
ct its being ended, when Zopyrus, one of Darios's chief 
commanders, put him in poſſeſſion of it by the follow. 
ing ſtratagem. He cut off his noſe and ears, and 
baving mangled bis body with ſtripes in a molt, cruel 
manner, he fled to the Babylonians thus disfigured, 


pretending that he had been fo treated by Darius for 


adviſing him to raiſe the ſiege. — intruſted with 
the command of ſome forces, he cut off ſeveral parties 


of the Perſian army, whom Darius thus ſacriſiced in 


order to raiſe the character of Zopyrus the higher 
among the Babylonians. In this manner he ſo much 
eſtabliſhed his credit, that at laſt he was made com- 
mander in chief of all the Babyloniſh forces, and the 
guard of the city committed entirely to his care; and 
no ſooner was this done than he delivered it up to 
Darius, who, to prevent their — ſccond time 
beat down the walls of that metropolis to the height 
of 50 cubits. Three thouſand of the moſt active 
in the rebellion were unpaled ;, the reſt pardoned. 
As they had deſtroyed - moſt of their women, the 
neighbouring nations were commanded to furniſh them 
with wives, and 50,000 women were ſent to that city, 
by which means it was prevented from being depopu- 
lated. Zopyrus was rewarded. with the higheſt ho- 
nours, and had the whole revenues of Babylon beſtow- 
ed on him for life. 


After the reduction of Babylon Darius undertook. 


a Scythian expedition, directed againſt thoſe nations 
which lie between the Danube and the Tanais. His 
pretext for this war was, to revenge the calamities 


which theſe nations had brought upon Aſia about 120 


years before, when they invaded and ſubdued Media; 
keeping it in ſubjection for the ſpace of 28 years, as 
we have related under the article. In this expedition 
e was attended with an army of oo, oo men. With 
theſe he marched to the Thra ian Boſpherus : which 
having paſſed on a bridge of boats, he reduced all 
't'hrace. From Thrace he advanced to the Danube, 
vhere he had appointed his fleet to meet him, This 
river he paſſed on another bridge of boats, and entered 
Scythia, His enemies, however, were too wiſe to op- 
poſe ſuch a formidable power in the open field; and 
therefore retired before him, waſting the country as 
ticy went along, till at Jaſt the king, ſenſible of the 
danger he was in, reſolved to give over the enterpriſe 
and return home. In order to do ſo with ſafety, he 
lizhted a great number of fires in the night-time, and 

2camped ; leaving behind him the old men and the 
ſick, who ſell into the hands of their enemies. The 
Scythians perceiving that Darius was gone, detached 


2 conſiderable body to the bridge over the Danube; 


and as they were well acquainted. with the roads, they 
got thither befor the Perſians. The Scythians had 
ſent expreſſes befcre-hand to perſuade the Ionians, 
hom Darius had left to guard the bridge, to break 
it down and retite to their own. country; and this they 
prefled the morg ea neſtly, that as the time * 
by Darius was now expired, they were at liberty to 
weturn home, Vithaut breaking their word or being 


ye ne ee EIS 
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all 


Sc ylax returned to Suſa, where he gave a full account 


large country, and made it a province of the Perſian 


PER 


wanting in their duty. Miltiades, prince of the Cher- Perf, 
ſoneſus of Thrace, was for embracing ſo favourable an 
opportunity of cutting of Darius's retreat, and ſlia- 
king off the Perſian yoke at once; all the other com- 
manders agreed with him, except 'Hyſtizus prince of 
Miletus; ho repreſented to the Ionian chiefs, - that 
their power was connected with that of Darius, ſince 
it was under his protection that each of them was lord 
in his own city ; and that the cities of Ionia-would not 
fail to depoſe them and recover their liberty, if the 
Perfian power ſhould fink or decline. This ſpeech made 
a deep impreſſion on the reſt, and it was at laſt deter- 
mined that they ſhould wait for Darius ; and in order 
to deceive the Scythians, they began to break down 
the bridge, but adviſed them to return back and defeat 
Darius. They did ſo, but miſſed him; and he baving 
thus ſafely-eſcaped fo great a danger, immediately re- 
paſſed the Boſphorus,:and took up his winter-quarters 
at Sardis, leaving Megabyzus, one of his chief generals, 
to complete the conqueſt of Thrace. | 

The king having ſufficiently refreſhed his troops, 
who had ſuffered extremely in the Scythian expedition, 
began to think of extending his dominions eaſtward; 
and, in order to facilitate bis deſign, reſolved in the 
firſt place to diſeover theſe countries. With this 
view, he cauſed a fleet to be built and equipped at Caſ- 
patyras, a city on the river Indus. The command of 
of this fleet he gave to one Scylax, a Grecian of Cary- 
andia a city of Caria, who was well verſed in maritime 
affairs. Him he ordered to ſail down the current, and 
make the beſt diſcoveries he could of 'the country 1y- 
ing on either fide of the river, till he arrived at the 
ſouthern ocean; from 'whence he was to: ſteer his 
courſe weltward, and that way return to Perſia. Scy- 
lax, having exactly obſerved his inſtructions, and ſail- 
ed down the river Indus, entered the Red Sea by the 
ſtraits of Babelmandel, and on the zoth month from 
his firſt ſetting out, landed at the ſam? pluce from 
whence Nechu king of Egypt formerly ſent out the 
Pheenicians who circumnavigated Africa. From hence 
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of his diſcoveries ; upon which Darius, marching into 
India at the head of a powerful army, reduced that 


empire drawing trom thence an annual tribute of 360 
talents of gold, _ 24 
Soon after the expedition of Darius againſt India, 2 
happened the revolt of the Ionians, are occa- * 1 
ſion to his expedition into Greece ; an account of which 
is given under the articles ATTica, GREECE, SPAR- 
TA, &c. The ill ſucceſs which attended him here, 
however, was fo tar from making him drop the enter- 
priſe, that it only made him the more intent on re- 
ducing the Grecians ; and he reſolved to head his army 
in perſon, having attributed his former bad ſuccels to 
the inexperience of his generals. But while he was 
employed in making the neceſſary preparations for 
this. purpoſe, he received intelligence that the Egyp- 
tians bad revolted, ſo that he was ebliged to make 25 
preparations for reducing them alſo; and before this Expec! 
could be done, the king died, af er having reigned 36 3 
ye rs, leaving the throne to his ſon Xerxes. my 
This prince aſcended the throne of Perſia. in the _ 
year 485 B. C.; and his firſt eaterpriſe, was to reduce Gree: 
the Egyptians; which he effectually did, * 4 


perla. them into a worſe ſtate of ſlavery than they ever had 
experienced before. Aſter this he reſolved on an ex- 

pedition into Greece ; the unſcrtunate event of which 
is related under the article Arrica, By his misfor- 
tunes in the Grecian expedition, he became at laſt 
ſo diſpirited, that he thenceforth abandoned all 
thoughts of war and conqueſts: but growing tyranni- 
cal, and oppreſſing his ſubjects, he was murdered in 
26 his bed, in the year 464 B C. and 21ſt of his reign 
Xerxes ſuc- and was ſucceeded by his third fon Artaxerxes, Sur- 
ceeded by named Longimanus on account of the great length ct 


Artaxerxes his arms. 
Longima- 


mw the ſame who married Eſther and during the whole 


of his reign ſhowed the greateſt kindneſs to the Jewith 
nation. In the beginning of his reign be was oppoſed 
by Hyſtaſpes the ſecond fon of Xerxes, whom, how- 
ever, he overcame, though not without conſiderable 
difficulty. After this he applied bimſelf to the ſettle- 
ment of the aſſairs of goverr ment, and reforming ma- 
ny abuſes which had crept in; and then, being fully 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, he appointed feaſts and re- 
joicings to be made for 180 days in the city of Suſa: 
at one of which he reſolved to divorce his queen for 


find it recorded in the ſacred writings. 

In the fifth year of the reign cf Artaxerxes the 
Egyptians revolted anew, and, being aſſiſted by the 
Athenians, held out for fix years; but were again ob- 
liged to ſubmit, and continued in ſubjection during 
the whole of his rei Noth'ng elſe remarkable 
happened during the life of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
27 who died in the 41ſt year of his reign ; and was ſuc- 
Nerxes 11. ceeded by Xerxes II. the only ſon he had by his queen, 
though by his concubines he had 17. Xerxes having 
— immoderately at an entertainment immediately 
a'ter his acceſſion, retired to a chamber in order to re- 
freſh himſelf with fleep ; but here he was murdered by 
Sogdianus, the ſcn of Artaxerxes by cne of his concu- 
bine:, after he had reigned 45 days. 

Sogdianus was ſcarce ſeated on the throne when 
he put to death Bagorazus, the moſt faithful of all 
his father's eunuchs; by which, and the murder of 
his ſovereign, he became generally od:ous. Upon 
this, ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation in which he 
was, he ſent for one of his brothers named Ochus, 
whom he ſuſpeced, with a deſign to murder him the 
moment he arrived. Ochus, however, underſtanding 
his dehgn, put off, by ſeveral pretences, his coming, 
till he had drawn together a powerful army, with 
which he advanced to the confines of Perſia. Here 
he openly declared, that his deſign was to revenge his 
brother's death; which brought over to him many of 
the nobility and governors of provinces, by whom he 
was immediately proclaimed king. Sogdianus, ſceing 
himſelf thus deſerted, contrary to the advice of all his 
iriend*, came to an accomodation with Ochus ; who 
no ſooner had him in his power than he cauſed him to 
be ſuffocated among aſhes ; a puniſhment invented on 
purpoſe for him. 

Ochus being firmly ſettled on the throne by the 
death of Sogdianus, changed his name to Darius; and 
is by hiſtorians commonly called Darius Nothas, or, 
The Baſtard. Put Arlites, another of the brothers 
4ceing in what manner Sogdianus had got the better 
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of Xerxes, and been afterwards driven out by Ochns, bert. 


This prince is named Abaſuerus, in Scripture, and is 


diſobedience ; and afterwards married Eſther, as we 


n 


began to entertain thoughts cf treating him in tle 
ſame manner. He was not however, io ſucces ul ; 
for, being defeated in an engagement, he ſurrernderet 
himſelf in hopes of mercy, but was immediately pus 
to death by ſuffocation in alkes. Scveral other per- 
ſons were executed ; but theſe teveriti.s did nct pro- 
cure him the repoſe which he expected; for his whco!e 
reign was diſturbed with violent commor ons i: various 
parts of the empire. One of the molt dangerous was 
raiſed by Piſuthna, governor of Lydia; but he bein 2 
deſerted by his Greek mercenzrics, was at laſt over- 
come, and put to death: however, his ſon Amergus 
continued to infeſt the maritime previnces of Ai.4 
Minor for two years; till ke alſo was taken priſcncr 
by Tiſſaphernes, the new governor of Lydia, who put 
him to death. Other inſurre&ions quickly followe 4 
this; but the greateſt misfortune which befel Darius 
during the whole courſe c{ his reign was the revolt ot 
the Egyptians, who could not be reduced. Before 
his death heinveſted Cyrus his younrgelt ſon with the 
ſapreme government of all the provir ces cf Aſa Mincr. 
This was done through the perſuaſions of his n:o:hcr 
Paryfatis, who had an abſolute ſway over her huſoand; 
and ſhe procured this command fer kim, that he mig: 
thereby be enabled to contend for the kingdom ater 
his father's death. She even inſiſted that the king thould 


declare him heir to the crown before he died ; but th's 30 


he could not by any means be induced to de. He Artaxcrxcy 
died in the year 405 B. C. and was ſucceeded by his M2: mou- 
fon Artaxerxes, by the Greeks ſurnamed Iſremon cn 
account of his extraordinary memory. 31 
The moſt remarkable tranſaction which happened Revit of 
during the reign of this prince was the revolt of his ©y:us the 
brother Cyrus. This young prince had been raiſcd Lounges. 
to ſo great power through * intereſt of Eis mother, 
on purpoſe that he might revolt, as We have already 
ſeen. He began with gaining over the cities under 
the government of Tiflaphcrnes ; which quickly pro- 
duced a war with that governor. Cyrus then began 
to aſſemble troops, which he pretended were deſigned 
only againſt Tiſſaphernes. As he had given great aſ- 
ſiſtance to the Lacedemonians in their wars againit 
the Athenians, he now in return demanded aſſiſtance 
from them; which requeſt they very readily complied 
with, ordering their fleet immediately to join him, 
and to obey in every thing the commands of Tamcs 
his admiral. At laſt Cyrus, having collected an ar- 
my of 13,000 Greek mercenaries and 100,900 regu- 
lar trcops of other nations, ſet out from Sardis, di- 
recting his march towards Upper Aſia; the army be- 
ing entirely ignorant of the expedition en which they 
were going. When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks, 
ſuſpecting that they were marching agaialt the Ling, 
refuſed to proceed any further; but Cyrus having 
gained them ov.r with pretents and promiſes, they ,, 
ſoon went on with ſatisfation, Havirg arrived at Battle of 
Cunaxa n the province of Babylon, Cyrus found his Cuuax#. 
brother with geo, ooo men ready to engage him, 
Whereupon leaping out of his chariot he cemmand- 
ed his troops to ſtand to their arms and fall into the'r 
ranks; which was done with great expedition, no 
time being allowed the ſoldiers to refreth themſclves. 
Clear chus, the commander of the Peleponeſian troops, 
adviſed Cyrus not to * in perſon, but to remain in 
3 wg 


Perſia. 
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the rear of the Greek battalions ; but this advice he 
rejected with indignation, ſaying, that he ſhould thus 
render himſelf unworthy of the crown for which he 
was fighting. As the king's army drew near, the 
Greeks fell upon them with ſuch fury, that they rout- 
ed the wing oppoſite to them almoſt at the firſt onſet; 
upon which Cyrus was with | loud ſhouts proclaimed 
king by thoſe who ſtood next to him. But he in 
the mean time, perceiving that Artaxerxes was wheel- 
ing about to attack him in flank, advanced againſt 
him with 600 choſen horſe, killed Artageſes captain 
of the king's 
whole body to flight. In this encounter, diſcovering 
his brother, he ſpurred on his horſe, and coming up 


to him, engaged him with great fury; which in tome 


degree turned the battle into a ſingle combat. Cyrus 
killed his brother's horſe, and wounded him on the 
ground; but he immediately mounted another horſe, 
when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a ſecond 


wound, and had already lifted up his hand to give him 


a third, when the guards, perceiving the danger in 
which their king was, diſcharged their arrows at once 


againſt his antagoniſt, who at the ſame time — | 


himſelf headlong upon his brother, was pierced throu 
by his javelin. He fell dead upon the ſpot; and all 
the chief lords of his court, reſolving not to ſurvive 
him, were lain in the ſame place. | 
In the mean time, the Geeeks —_— deteated the 
enemy's left wing commanded by Titlaphernes, and 
the king's right wing having put to flight Cyrus's left, 
both parties, being ignorant of what had paſſed elie- 
where, imagined that they had gained the victory. 
But Tiſſaphernes acquainting the king, that his men 
had been put to flight by the Greeks, he immediately 
rallied his troops, in order to attack them. The 


Greeks, under the command of Clearchus, eaſily re- 


Retreat of 
ten thou- 
land 
Grecks. 


pulſed them, and purſued them to the foot of the 
neighbouricg hills. As night was _—_— near, they 
halted at the foot of the hill, much ſurprited that nei- 
ther Cyrus himſelf, nor any meſſenger from him, had 
appeared ; for as yet they knew nothing of his death, 
and the defeat of the reſt of the army. They deter- 
mined, therefore, to return to their camp, which they 
did accordingly ; but found there that the greateſt 
part of their baggage had been plundered, and all their 


proviſions taken, which cbliged them to paſs the night 


in the camp without any fort of refreſhment, The 
next morning, as they were ſtill expecting to hear from 
Cyrus, they receiyed the news of his death, and the 
defeat of that part of the army. Whereupon they ſent 
deputies to Arizus, who was commander in chief of 
all the ther forces of Cyrus, offering him, as conque- 
rors, the crown of Perſia, Ariæus rejected the offer, 
and acquainting them that he intended to ſet out ear- 
ly in the morning on his return to Ionia, adviſed them 
to join him in the night. They followed his direc- 
tions, and, under the conduct of Clearchus, began their 
march, arriving at his camp about midnight, whence 
they ſet out on their return to Greece. They were 
at a vaſt diſtance from their own country, in the very 
heart of the Perſian empire, ſurrounded by a victorious 
and numerous army, and had no way toreturn again 
but by forcing their way through an immenſe track 
of the enemy's country. But their valour and reſo- 
lution maſtered all theſe difficulties ; and in ſpite of a 
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powerful army, which purſued and haraſſed them all Pertz. 
the way, they made good their retreat ſor 23259 mile 


guard with his own hand; and put the 


PER 


through the provinces belonging to the enemy, and 


got ſafe to the Greek cities on the Euxine ſea. This 
-retreat {the longeſt that was ever made through an 


enemy!s country) was conducted at firſt by Glearchus; 
but he being cut off through the treachery of Tiſſa- 
phernes, Xenophon was choſen in his room, who at 
laſt brought his men ſafe into Greece; but for a full 


account ot that famous retreat, tce the article Xzx0- 
PHONs | - 
The war 


Cyrus in all his power, to which was added all which 
he himſelf poſſeſſed formerly, began to oppreſs the 
Greek cities in Aſia in a molt cruel manner. On this 
they ſent ambaſſadors io Sparta deſiring the aſſiſtance 
of that powerſul republic. The Spartans having end- 
ed their long war with the Athenians, willingly laid 
hold ot the preſent opportunity of breaking again with 
the Perſians, and therefore ſent againſt them an army 
under the command of Thimbro, who, being ſtrength- 
ened by the torces which returned under —— | 
took the field againit Tiſſaphernes. But Thimbro be- 
ing ſoon recalled upon ſome complaints, Dercyllidas, 
a brave othcer and experienced engineer, was appoint- 
ed to ſucceed him; and he carried on the war to much 
more advantage than his predeceſſor. On his arrival 
in Alia, finding that Liiſaphernes was at variance with 
another governor named Pharnabazus, he concluded a 
truce with the former, and marching againſt Pharna- 
bazus, drove him quite out ot Æolis, and took ſeveral 
cities in other parts. Ihe latter, however, imme- 
diately repaired to the Per ſian court, where he made 
loud complaints againit ,Tiflapharenes, but gave the 
king a moit ſalutary advice, which was to equip a 


powerſul fleet, and give the command of it. to Conon 


the Athenian, the belt tea oihcer of his time, by which 
meaus he would obitru& the pailage of further recruits 
irom Greece; and thus ſoon put an end to the power 
ot the Lacedemoniaus in Alia. This advice being ap- 
proved ot, the king ordered 500 talents for the equip- 
ment of a fleet, with directions to give Conon the com- 
mand of it. 

In the mean time, Dercyllidas, with all his valour 
and ikill, ſuffered himſelf to be drawn into ſuch a diſ- 
advaniageous htuation, that he muſt inevitably have 
been deitroyed wuh his whole army, had it not been 
through the cowardice of Tuſaphernes, who, having 
experienced the Grecian-valour at the battle of Cu- 
naxa, could not by any mcans be induced to attack 
them. The Lacedemonians, however having heard 
that the Perſian monarch was fitting out a great fleet 
againit them, reſolved to puſh on the war as vigorouſ- 
ly as poſſiole; and for this purpole, ſent over Ageſi- 
laus one of their kings, and a moſt experienced com- 
mander, into Aſia. This expedition was carried on 
with ſuch ſecrecy, that Agefilaus arrived at Epheſus 
before the Perſians had the leaſt notice of his deſigns. 
Here he took the field with 10,000 foot and 4000 
horſe, and falling upon the enemy while they were to- 
tally unprepared, carried every thing before him. Tiſ- 
ſaphernes deceived him into a truce till he had leiſure 
to aſſemble his forces, but gained little by his treach- 


ery; 


| with Cyrus was ſcarce ended, when ano- War vith 
ther broke out with the Lacedemonians, on the follow. the Late. 
ing account. Tiſſaphernes being appointed to ſucceed 4-20nian:;, 


PER 
ey ; for Ageſilaus deceived him in his turn, and while 


2 


ww Tiſmphernes marched his troops into Caria, the Greeks © 


q 4 


_ invaded and plundered * W PIO 
Early in the ſpring, Ageſilaus gave out that his de- 
"was to invade Lydia; but Tiſſuphernes, who re- 
: meAtbered che laſt year's ſtratagem, now taking it for 
granted that Ageſilaus would really invade Caria, 
made his troops again march to the defence of that 
province. | | 
dia as he had given out, and approached Sardis ; upon 


1 165 J 


But Ageſilaus now led his amy into Ly- 


which Tiſſaphernes recalled his forces from their for- 


mer routyvitt x deſigu to relieve the place. But Ca- 


- - ria being a very mountainous country, and unfit for 


-- horſe, he had marched thither only with the foot, and 


left the horſe behind on the borders of that province. 


Whence, on their marching back to the relief of Sar- 


dis, the horſe being ſome days march before the foot, 

Ageſilaus, took the advantage of ſo favourable an op- 
portunity, and fell upon them before the foot could 
come to their aſſiſtance. The Perſians were routed at 
the very firſt onſet; after which Ageſilaus over. ran the 
whole country, emiching both himſelf and his army 
witli the ſpoils of the conquered Perſians. 

By this continued ill fortune Artaxerxes was fo 
much provoked againſt Tiſſaphernes, that he ſoon at- 
ter cauſed him to de put to death | 

On the death of Tiflaphernes, Tithrauſtes, who was 
appointed to ſucceed him, ſent large preſents to Age- 
ſilaus, in hopes of perſuading him to abandon his con- 
queſts; but finding that commander was not by any 

means to be induced to reli:quiſh the war, he ſent Ti- 
tocrites"of Rhodes into Greece, with large ſums of 

33 money to corrupt the leading men in the cities; and re- 
Agefilaus kindle a war againſt the Lacedemomans. This itra- 
_ obliged to tagem produced the intended eſtect; for the cities of 
leave Alla. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, and others, entering into a 
confederacy, obliged them to recall Agelilaus, to the 

defence of his own country. | b 


2 After the departure of Ageſilaus, which happened 
nians de- in the year 354 B. C. the Lacedemonian power re- 
feated. ceived a ſevere blow at Cnidos, where their fleet was 


entirely defeated by that of Artaxerxes under Conon, 
o of their ſhips being taken in the engagement; after 
Which, Conon and —— being maſters of che 
"ſea, ſailed round the iſlands and coaſts of Aſia, taking 
'the cities there which had been reduced by the Lace- 
demonians. Seſtos and Abydos only held out, and re- 
ſiſted the utmoſt efforts of the enemy, though they had 
been beſieged both by ſea and land. 
Next year Conon having aſſembled a powerful fleet, 
again took Pharnabazus on board, and reduced the 
ian of Melos, from whence he made a deicent on 
the coaſts of Lyconia, pillagirg all the maritime pro- 
vinces, and loading his fleet with an immenſe booty. 
Aſter this, Conen obtained leave of him to repair to 
Athens with 80 ſhips and 50 talents, in order to re- 
build the walls of that city; having firit convinced 
Pharnabazus, that nothing could more effectually con- 
tribute to the weakening of the power of Sparta than 
putting Athens again in a condition to rival its 
power. He no ſooner arrived at Pirzus the port of 
Athens, but he began to work; which as he had a 
great number of hands, and was ſeconded by the zeal 
of all thoſe that were well inclined to the Athenians 
was ſoon completed, and the city not only reſtored to 
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its former ſplendor, but rendered more formidable than Perſia. 

ever. The Lacedemonians were now reduced to the y 
neceſſity of accepting ſuch terms of peace as they Are oblig- 
could procure. '' The terms were, that all the Greek ed to make 
cities in Alia thould be ſubje& to the king of Perſia, peace with 


as alſo the Wands of Cyprus and Clazomena ; that the the Per- 


iſlands of Sycros, Lemnos, and Imbres, ſhould be re. ſia ns. 
ſtored to the Athenians, and all the cities of Greece, 
whether ſmall or great, ſhould be declared free ; and 
by the ſame treaty, Artaxerxes engaged to join thoſe 
who accepted the terms he propoſed, and to aſſiſt them 
to the utmoſt of his power againſt ſuch as ſhould reject 


them. | 32 
Artaxerxes, being now diſengaged ſrom the Gre- L 4 re- 


cian war, turned his arms againit Evagoras king of 
Cyprus. This man was deſcended from the ancient 
kings of Salamine, the capital city of the iſland of 
Cyprus. His anceſtors had held that city for many 
ages in quality of ſovereigns ; but were at laſt driven 
out by the Perſians, who, making themſelves maſters 
of the whole iſland, reduced it to a Perſian province. 
Evagoras, however, being a man of an enterpriling 
genius, ſoon became weary of living in ſubjecti n to a 
toreign power, drove out the Pertian governor, and 
recovered his paternal kingdom. Artaxerxes attempt- 
ed to drive him out of it; but being diverted by the 
Greek war, was obliged to put off the enterprize. 
However, Conon, by means of Cteſias, chief phyſician 
to Artaxerxes, gotall differences accommodated, and 
Artaxerxes, promiſed not to moleſt him in the poſſeſſion 
of his ſmall kingdom. But Evagoras ſoon becomin 
diſcontented with ſuch a narrow poſſeſſion, gradually 
reduced under his ſubjection almoſt the whole of the 
Hand. Some, however, there were, who held out 
againſt him, and theſe immediately applied to Ar- 
taxerxes for aſſiſtance; and he, as ſoon as the war with 
Greece was at an end, bent all his force againſt Eva- 

oras, intending to drive him quite out of the iſland. 
The Athenians, however, notwithſtanding the favours 
lately conferred upon them by the king of Perſia, 
could not forbear atliſting their old ally in fuch a dread- 
tul emergency. Accordingly, they ſent him ten men 
of war under the command ot Philocrates ; but the 
Lacedemonian fleet, commanded by Talentias brother 
of Agelilaus, falling in with them near the iſle of 
Rhodes, ſurrounded them ſo that not one ſhip could 
eſcape. The Athenians, determined to aſſiſt Evago- 
ras at all events, ſent Chabrias with another fleet and 
a conſiderable body of land forces; and with the aſ- 
liſtance of theſe he quickly reduced the whole ifland. 
But in a ſhort time, the Athenians being obliged, in 
conſequence of the treaty concluded with the Perſians, 
to recal Chabrias, Artaxerxes attacked the iſland with 
an army of 300,000 men, and a fleet of 300 ſhips. E- 
vagoras applicd to the Egyptians, Lybians, Arabians, 
Tyrians, and other nations, from whom he received 
ſupplies both of men and money ; and fitted out a fleet, 
with which he ventured an engagement with that of 
Artaxerxes. But being defeated, and obliged to ſhut 
himſelf up in Salamine, he was cloſely beſieged by 
ſea and land. Here at laſt he was obliged to capitu- 
late, and abandon. to the Perſians the whole of the 
ifland except Salamine, which he held as a king tribu- 
tary to Artaxerxes. 

The Cyprian war being ended, Artaxerxes turned 


his. 
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. his arms againſt the Caduſians, whoſe country lay be- mercenaries-only z but he refuſed this alſo, from a Perſia. 
. — mo es Katine aaa Caſpian ſeas, But theſe na- mean jealouſy of the honour which Iphicrates might —— 
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tions were too well accuſtomed to war to be overcome 
by the Perſians ; and therefore the king was obliged to 
abandon the project, after having loſt a great number 
of his troops and all the horſes which he took out with 
him. In lis Egyptian expedition, which happened 
immediately after the Caduſian war, he was attended 


with little better ſucceſs ; which, however, was owing 


acquire; and in the mean time the-Egyptians recovered 


ſufficient courage to put themſelves in ſuch a poſture of 


defence, that they could not be attacked with any pro- 
bability of ſucceſs; and at the ſame time the Nile over- 
flowing as uſual, obliged them to return to Phœnice. 
The expedition was again undertaken 12 years after, 
but without ſuccels. | 


The laſt years of the reign of Artaxerxes were great- Ochus ſue- 
ly diſturbed by diſſenſions in his family; which at laſt ceeds Ar- 
broke his heart, and he died in the 94th year of his taxcrres. 


to the bad conduct of his general Pharnabazus. This 
commander being entruſted with the management of 
the Egyptian war, ſent an ambaſſador to Athens, com- 


Tome up. 


plaining that Chabrias had engaged in the ſervice of 
an enemy of the king of Perſia, with whom the ſtate 
of Athens was in alliance, and threatening the repub- 
lic with his maſter's reſentment if proper ſatisfaction 
was not given: at the ſame time he demanded Iphi- 
crates, another Athenian, and the beſt general of his 
time, to command the Greek mercenaries in the Per- 
ſian ſervice, Th's the Athenians complied with; and 


Tphicrates having muſtered his troops, ſo exerciſed 


them in all the arts of war, that they became after- 
wards very famous among the Greeks under the name 
of Ip/ icratefan ſoldiers. Indeed he had ſufficient time 
to inſtru them; for the Perſians were ſo flow in their 
preparations, that two whole years elapſed before they 
were ready to take the field. At the ſame time Ar- 
taxerxes, that he might draw the more mercenaries 


out of Greece, ſent ambaſſadors to the different ſtates 


in it, declaring it to be his will and plcaſure that they 
thould live at peace with each other, on the terms of 
the treaty lately concluded : which declaration was re- 
ceived with pleaſure by all the ſtates except Thebes, 
who afpired at the ſovereignty of Greece; and accord- 


ingly refuſed to conform to it. All things, however, 


at laſt being re-dy for the expedition, the troops were 
maſtered at the city then called Aer, and ſince Pro- 
l-mais; where they were found to conſiſt of 200,000 


Perſians under the command of Pharnabazus, and 


20,000 Greeks led by Iphicrates. 'The fleet conſiſted 


of zoo galleys, beſides a vaſt number of other veſſels 


which followed with proviſions. The fleet and army 
began to move at the ſame time; and that they might 
act in concert they ſeparated as little as poſſible. It 
was propoſed, that the war ſhould begin with the ſiege 
of Pelutium ; but Nectanebus, the revolted king of 
Egypt, had provided ſo well for the defence of the 
place, that it was thought expedient to drop the en- 
terpiize, and make a deſcent at one of the mouths 
of the Nile. In this they ſucceeded ; for the Egyptians 
net expecting them at that place, had not taken ſuch 
care to fortify it as at Peluſium. The fortreſs of 
conſequence was eaſily taken, and all the Egyptians 
in it put to the ſword, After this, Iphicrates was for 
embarking the troops without loſs of time, and at- 
tacking Mempbis the capital of Egypt. Had this opi- 
nion been followed before the Egyptians recovered 
ſrom the conſternation into wich they were thrown, 
it is highly probable that the whole country might 
have been reduced at once; but Pharnabazus would 
undertake nothing before the reſt of the forces were 
Iphicrates then, in the utmoſt vexation at 
loſing ſo favourable an opportunity, preſſed Pharnaba- 
Aus to allow him to attack the place with the Gre. 


ſoon as he came to the throne, 


age, and 46th of his reign. He was ſucceeded by one 
ot his ſons named Ochus, who behaved with ſuch cruz1- 
ty, that almoſt one half of his dominions revolted as 
But by reaſon. of the 
diſſenſions of the rebe!'s among themſelves, all of them 
were reduced, one after another; and among the reſt, 
the Sidonians, finding themſelves betrayed, burnt them- 
ſelves to the number of 40,000, together with their 
wives and children. 

quelled all the 


purpoſe procured a reinforcement of other. 10,000 
mercenaries from Greece. On his march, he loſt a 
great number of his men drowned in the lake Serbonis, 
which lies between Fhœnice and Egypt, extending 
about 30 miles in length, When the ſouth wind 
blows, the whole ſurface of the lake is covered with 


ſand, in ſuch a manner that no one can diſtinguiſh. it 
from the firm land. 


Several parties of Ochus's army 
were loſt in it for want of proper guides; and it is ſaid 
that whole armies have ſometimes periſhed in the ſame 
place. When he arrived in Egypt, he detached three 
bodies to invade the country in different parts: each 
being commanded by a Perſian and a Greek general. 
The firſt was led by Lachares the Theban, and Ro- 
ſaces governor of Lydia and Ionia : the ſecond by 
Nicoſtratus the Theban and Ariſtazanes ; the third 
by Mentor the Rhodian and Bagoas an eunuch. The 
main body of the army he kept with himſelf, and en- 
camped near Peluſium, with a deſign to watch the 
events of the war there. The event was ſucceſsful, as 
we have related under the article Ever; and Ochus 


-having reduced the whole country, diſmantled their 


ſtrong holds, plundered the temples, and returned to 
Babylon loaded with booty. 

The king, having ended this war with ſuch ſucceſs, 
conferred very high rewards on his mercenaries and 
others who had diſtinguiſhed themſ:lves. To Mentor 
the Rhodian he gave 100 talents, and other preſents 
to a great value; appointing him alſo governor of all 
the coaſts of Aſia, and committing to his care the 
whole management of the war which he was till carry- 
ing on againſt ſome provinces that had revolted in the 
beginning of his reign ; and all theſe either by ſtrata- 
gems, or by force, he at laſt. reduced; reſtoring the 
king's, authority in all theſe places. —Ochus then, find- 
ing himſelf free from all troubles, gave his attention to 
nothing but his pleaſures, leaving the adminiitration 
of affairs entirely to Bagoas the eunuch, and to Men- 
tor. Theſe two agreed to ſhare the power between 
them; in conſequence of which the former had the pro- 
vinces of Upper Aſia, and the latter all the reſt. Ba- 

Soas 
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oas being by birth an Egyptian, had a great zeal 
or the religion of his country, and endeavoured, on 


the conqueſt of Egypt, to influence the king in fa- 


vour of the Egyptian ceremonies ;z but in ſpite of all 
his endeavours, Ochus not only refuſed to comply, but 
killed the ſacred bull, the emblem of the Egyptian god 
Apis, plundered the temples, and carried away their 
ſacred records. 'This Bagoas ſuppoſed to be the high- 


eſt guilt which a human creature could commit; and 
therefore poiſoned his maſter and benefactor in the 


21ſt year of his reign. Nor did his revenge ſtop here ; 
for he kept the king's body, cauſing another to be bu- 
ried in its ſtead z and becauſe the king had canſed his 
attendants eat the fleſh of Apis, Bagoas cut his body 
in pieces, and gave it ſo mangled to be devoured by 
cats, making handles for ſwords cf his bones. He then 
placed Arſes the youngeſt of the deceaſed king's ſons 
on the throne, that he might the more eaſily preſerve 
the whole power to himſelf. | 
Arſes did not long enjoy even the ſhadow of power 
which Bagoas allowed him, being murdered in the 
ſecond year of his reign by that treacherous eunuch, 
who now conferred the crown on Darius Codomanns, 
a diſtant relation of the royal fami'y. Neither did he 
incline to let him enjoy the crown much langer than 
his predeceſſor ; for finding that he would not ſuffer 
bimſelf to be guided by him in all things, the trea- 
cherous Bagoas brought him a poiſonous potion ; but 
Darius got rid of him by his own artitice, cauſing him 


to driak the poiſon which he brought. This eſtabliſh- 
ed Darius in the throne as far as ſecurity. from internal 


enemies could do ſo ; but in a very little time his do- 
minions were invaded, and, we may ſay, the ſame 


Perſia con- moment conquered, by Alexander the Great. The 


particulars of that heroe's conqueſt are related under 
the article Mactpon; we ſhall therefore here only 
take notice cf the fate of Darius himſelf, with which: 
the Perſian empire concluded for many ages. After 


the battle of Arbela, which was deciſive in favour of 


Alexander, the latter took and plundered Perſepolis, 
from whence he marched into Media, in order to pur- 
ſue Darius, who had fled to Ecbatan the capital of 
that province. This unhappy prince had ſtill an ar- 
whom were 4000 Greeks, 
who continued faithful to the laſt. Beſides theſe, he 
had 4000 flingers and 3000 horſe, moſt of them Bac- 
trians, and commanded by Beſſus governor of Bactria. 
When Darius heard that Alexander was marched to 
Ecbatan,, he retired into Bactria, with a deſign to 
raiſe another army ; but ſoon after, changin 
mind, he determined to venture a battle with the torces 
be ſtill had left. On this Beſſus governor of Bac- 
tria, and Nabarzanes a Perſian lord of great diltinc- 
tion, formed a conſpiracy againſt him, propoſing to 
ſeize his 
gain his friendſhip and protection by betraying their 
maſter into his hands; but if they eſcaped, their de- 
gn was to murder him, and uſurp the crown. The 
woops were ealily gained over, by repreſenting to 


them the deſperate ſituation of Darius's affairs; but 


Darius himſelf, though informed of their proceedings, 
and ſolicited to truſt his perſoa among the _— 
refuſed to give credit to the report, or follow ſuch a 
falutary counſel. The conſequence of this was, that 
he was in a. few days ſeized. by the traitors ;, who, out. 
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his 


rſon, and if Alexander purſued them, to 
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of reſpect to the royal dignity, bound him with gold- 
en chains, and ſhutting him up in a covered cart, fled 
with him towards Bactria. 
with ſkins, and ſtrangers appointed to drive it with- 
out knowing who the priſoner was, Beſſus was pro- 
claimed commander in chiefin the room of Darius by 
the Bactrian horſe ; but Artabazus and his ſons with 
the forces they commanded, and the Greeks under 


the command of one Patron, retired from the body of 


the army under Beſſus, and marched over the moun- 
tains towards Parthiene. In the mean time Alexander 
ariiving at Ecbatan, was informed that Darius had left 
the place five days before. He then diſpatched order; 
to Clitus, who had fallen ſick at Suſa, to repair, as 
ſoon as he recovered, to Ecbatan, and from thence to 
follow him into Parthia with the cavalry and 6000 
Macedonians, who were left in Ecbatan. Alexander 
himſelf with the reſt of the army purſued Darius ; and 
the 11th day arrived at Rhages, having marched in 
that ſpace of time 3300 furlongs. Moſt of thoſe who 
accompanied him died through the fatigue of ſo long 
a march; inſo much that, on his arrival at Rhages, 
he could ſcarce muſter 60 horſemen. Finding that he 
could not come up with Darius, who had already 
paſſed the Caſpain ſtraits, he ſtaid five days at Rhages, 
in order to refreſh his army and ſettle the affairs of 
Media. From thence he marched into Parthia, and 
encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the Caſpian ſtraits, 
which he paſſed the next day without oppoſition. He 
had ſcarce entered Parthia, when he was informed 
that Beſſus and Nabarzanes had confpired againſt Da- 
rius, and deſigned to ſeize him. Hereupon leaving 
the main body of the army behind with Craterus, he 
advanced with a ſmall troop of horſe lightly armed ; 
and bavirg marched day ard night without ever halt- 
ing, except for a fe, hours, he came on the third day 
to a village where Beſſus with his Bacr.ans had en- 
camped the day before. Here he underſtood that Da- 
rius had been ſeized by the traitors; that Beſſus had 
cauſed him to be ſhut up in a cloſe cart, which he had 
ſent before that he might be the more ſure of his per- 
ſon; and that the whole army except Artabazus and 


the Greeks, who had taken another rout, obeyed Beſſus. 


Alexander thereſore taking with him a ſmall body of 
lizht armed horle, for the others could not poſſibly 
proceed further, at laſt came in fight of the barbari- 
ans, who were marching in great confuſion. His un- 
expected appearance ſtruck them though far ſuperi-r 
in number, with ſuch terror, that they immediately be- 
took themſelves to flight ; and becauſe Darius refuſed 
to follow them, Beſſus and thoſe who were about bim 


diſcharged their darts at the unfortunate prince, leaving Ind 


The cart was covered 


Per ſia. 
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him wallowing in his blood. After this they all fled dered. 


different ways and were purſued with great ſlaughter 


by the Macedonians. Jn the mean time the borſes 
that drew the cart in which Darius was, ſtopped of 
their own accord, for the drivers had becu killed by 
Beſſus, near a village about four furlongs from the 
highway. 
preſſed with thirſt in the purſuit of the enemy, was 
directed by the inhabitants to a fountain. to refre ſh 
himſelf, not far from the place where they ſtopped. 


As he was filling his helmet with water, he bcard 


the groans of a dying man; and looking round him, 


diſcovered. à catt with. à team of horſes, unable to- 


FDC - 


Thither Polyſtratus a Macedonian, being 
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Perſia, move by reaſon of the many wounds they had re- 
w—— ceived, When he drew near, he perceived Darius 
lying in the cart and very near his end, having ſeveral 

darts ſticking in his body. However, he had ſtrength 

enough leſt to call for ſome water, which Poly- 

{tratus readily brought him. Darius, after drinking, 

turned to the Macedonian, and with a faint voice told 

him, that, in the deplorable tate to which he was 
reduced, it was no ſmall comfort to him that his laſt 


PER 


thicus and Perficus ; though, it would ſeem, with no Perf. 
great reaſon, as the Perſian monarch: loſt none of his —— 
dominions, and his ſucceſſors were equally ready with 
himſelf to invade the Roman territories. $ 30 
Artaxares dying after a reign of 12 or 15 years, Succeeded 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Sapor; a prince of great by Sapor, 
abilities both of body and mind, but fierce, haughty, 90 — 
untractable, and cruel. | He was no ſooner ſeated on the Roman 
the throne than he began a new war with the Romans. 


eror 


4 gained many great victories over them, and drove Sa- 

His mur · terred with the higaeſt honours. The traitor Befſus x7 with diſgrace into his own dominions. In his march 

derers pur- being at laſt reduced to extreme difficulties, was: de- he is ſaid to have made uſe of the bodies of his unfor- 

ſued. livered up by his own men naked and bound into the tnnate priſoners to fill up the hollow road, and to fa- 
hands of the Macedonians ; on which Alexander gave cilitate the paſſage of bis carriages over ſuch rivers as 
him up to Oxathres the brother of Darius, to ſuffer what lay in his way. On his return to Perſia, he was ſoli- 
puniſhment he ſhould think proper. Plutarch tells us, cited by the kings of the Caduſians, Armenians, Bac- 
that he was executed in the following manner: Several trians, and other nations, to ſet Valerian at liberty; 1 
trees being by main force bent {own to the ground, but to no purpoſe. On the contrary he uſed him the And treats 
and one of the traitor's limbs tied to each of them, the worſe ; treated him daily with indiguities, ſet his foot him cru 
trees, as they were ſuffered to return to their natural upon his neck when he mounted his horſe, and, as is el. 
poſition, flew back with ſuch vi lence, that each car - affirmed by ſome, flayed him alive after ſome years con- 

43 ried with it the limb that was tied to it. finement ; and cauſed his ſkin to'be tanned, which he 

Revolt of Thus ended the empire of Perſia, 209 years after it kept as a monument of his victory over the Romans. 

the Far- had been founded by Cyrus. On the death of A- This extreme inſolence and cruelty was followed by an 

thrans. lexander the Perſian dominions became ſubje& to Se- uninterrupted courſe of misfortune: Odenatus defeat- 
leucus Nicatcr, and continued ſubject to him for 62 ed him in every engagement, and even ſeemed ready to 
years, when the Parthians revolted, and conquered the overthrow his empire; and after him Aurelian took 
greateſt part of them. To the Parthians they conti- ample vengeance for the captivity of Valerian. Sapor 
racd ſubject for 475 years; when the toveret was died in the year of Chriſt 273, after having reigned 31 
again reſtored to the Perſians, as related under the years; and was ſucceeded by his ſon Hormiſdas, and 

a9 article Pax. he by Varanes I. Concerning both theſe princes we 

Terſian The reſtorer of the Perſian monarchy was Arta- know nothing more than that the former reigned a 

empire xerxes, or Artaxares, who was not only a private per- year and ten days, and the latter three years; after 

38 ion, but of ſpurious birth. However, he pollelſed which he left the crown to Varanes II. who ſeems to 

V et te. BY great abilities, by which means he executed his ambi- have been ſo much awed by the power of the Romans, 


words would not be loit ; he then eh him to re- 
turn his hearty thanks to Alexander for the kindneſs 
he had ſhown to his wite and family, and to acquaint 


him, that, with his laſt breath, he beſought the gods 


to proſper him in all his undertakings, and make him 
ſole monarch of the univerſe. He added that it did 
not ſo much concern him as Alexander to purſue and 


bring to condign puniſhment thoſe traitors who had 


treated their lawful ſovereign with ſach cruelty, that 
being the common cauſe ot all crowned heads. Then, 
taking Polyſtratus by the hand, . Give Alexander 


your hand, ſays he, as I give you mine, and carry 


him, in my name, the only pledge 
in this condition, of my 

Having uttered theſe words 
Polyſtratus. 


I am able to give, 


expired in the arms of 
Alexander coming up. a few minutes 
after, bewailed his death, and cauſed his body to be in 


tious projects. He was no ſooner ſeated pn the throne 
than he took the pompous title of king of tings, and 
formed a deſigu of reſtoring the empire to its ancient 
glory. He therefore gave notice to the Roman gover- 
nors of the provinces bordering on his dominions, that 
he had a juit right, as the ſucceſſor of Cyrus, to all 


itude and affection.“ 


by the young emperor Gordian, to withdraw from the 
Roman dominions, and was even invaded in his turn; 
but, in a ſhort time, Gordian being murdered by Philip, 
the new emp*ror made peace witi: him upon terms very 
advantageous to the Perſians. He was no ſooner gone 
than Sapor renewed his incurſions, and made ſuch alar- 
ming progreſs, that the emperor Valerian, at the age 
of 70, marched againſt him in perſon with a numerous 
army. An engagement enſued, in which the Romans 
were defeated, and Valerian taken priſoner. Sapor 
purſued his advantages with ſuch inſolence of cruelty 
than the people of the provinces took arms, firſt un- 
der Caliſtus a Roman general, and then under Odena- 
tus prince of Palmyrene. Thus they not only protected 
themieives from the-intults oſ the Perlians, but even 


In the beginning he was unſucceſstul; being obliged, p iſoner ; 


that he durit undertake nothing. The reſt of the Per- 
fan hiſtory, to the overthrow of the empire by the Sa- 
racens, affords nothing but an account of their conti- 
nued invaſions of the Roman empire, which more pro- 
perly belongs to the hiſtory of Rowe : and to which 


therefore we refer. The laſt of the Perſian monarchs, 4 — 5 
of the line of Artaxerxes, was Iſdigertes or Jezdegerd, fian em- 
as he is called by the Arabian and Perſian hiſtorians, pire over- 
who was cotemporary with Omar the ſecond caliph thrown by 
after Mahomet. He was ſcarce ſeated on the throne, 1 
when he ſound himſelf attacked by a powerful army ox 
Saracens under the command of one Sad, who invaded 
the country through Chaldea. The Perſian general 
took all imaginable pains to haraſs the Arabs on 5 8 

| march; 


the Leſſer Aſia; which he there commanded them 
immediately to quit, as weil as the provinces on the 
tront ers of the ancient Parthian kingdom, which were 
already his. The conſequence of this was a war with 
Alexander Severus the Roman emperor. Concerning 
the event of this war there are very different accounts. 
It is c: rtain, however, that, on acconnt of his exploits 


-againlt-Artaxcres, Alexander took the titles of Par- 
4 


- 
- 


Perſia. 
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State of 
Perſia un. 
der the 
Moyul 
princes, 


a daughter named Dara. 
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march; and having an army ſuperior to them in num- 


pers, employed them continually in ſkirmiſhes ; which 


were ſometimes favourable tohim and ſometimes other- 


wiſe, But Sad, perceiving that this lingering war 


would deſtroy his army, determined to haſten forward, 
and force the enemy to a general engagement. The 
Perſians declined this for a long time; but at length, 
finding a convenient plain where all their forces might 
act, they drew up in order of battle. and reſolved to 
wait for the Arabs. Sad having diſpoſed his men in 


the beſt order he could, attacked the Perfians with the 


utmoſt fury. The battle laſted three days and three 
nights the Perſians retiring continually from one poſt 
to another, till at laſt they were entirely defeated ; and 
thus the capital city, and the greateſt part of the do- 
minions of Perſia, fell into the hands of the A. abs. The 
conquerors ſeized the treaſures of the king; which 
were ſo valt, that, according to a Mahometan tradition, 
their prophet gave the Saracen army a miraculous view 
uf thoſe treaſures before the engagement, in order to 
encourage them to fight. | | 
After the loſs of this battle, Jezdegerd retired into 
Choraſſan, where he maintained himſelf as king, ha- 
ving under his ſubjection two other provinces, named 
Kerman and Segeſtan. But after he had reigned in this 
limited manner for 19 years, one of the governors of 
the few towns he had left, betrayed it, and called in 
the Turks. This place was called Merou, ſeated on 
the river Gihon or Odus. Jezdegerd immediately 


marched againſt the rebels and their allies. The Per- 


ſians were defeated ;- and the unfortunate monarch, 
having with. much difficulty reached the river, found 
there a little boat, and a fiſherman to whom it belong- 


ed. The king offered him a bracelet of precious ſtones ; 


but the fellow, equally brutal and ſtupid, told him that 
his fare was five farthings, and that he would neither 
take more nor leſs, While they diſputed, a party of 
the rebel horſe came up, and knowing Jezdegerd, kill- 
ed him in the year 652. Sea 

Jezdegerd left behind him a ſon named Frou, and 
The latter eſpouſed Boſte- 
nay, whom the rabbinical writers have dignified with 
the title of the had of the captivity; and who, in fac, 
was the prince of the Jews ſetcled in Chaldea. As for 
Firouz, he (till preſerved a little principality ; and when 
he died, left a daughter named Mab Afrid, who mar- 
ried Walid the ſon of the caliph Abdalmalek, by whom 
ſhe had a ſon named Yezid, who became caliph, and 
conſequently ſovereign of Perſia z and ſo far was this 
prince from thinking himſelf above —_— the title 
derived from his mother, that he conſtantly ſtyled him- 
ſelf the ſon of Khoſrou king of Perſia, the deſcendant of the 
caliph Maroan, and among whoſe anceſtors. on the fide of 
the mother were the Ruman emperor and the khacan. 

Perſia continued to be ſubject to the Arabs till the 
decline of the Saracen empire, when it was ſeiaed by 
various uſurpers, till the time of Jenghiz Khan, who 
conquered it as well as almoſt all the reſt of Aſia. 
After his death, which happened in the year 1227, 
Perſia, together with the neighbouring countries, were 
governed. by - fficers appointed by his ſucceflors, who 
reigned at Kærakorom, in the eaſtern parts of Tartary, 
till the year 1253, when it became once more the ſeat 
of a mighty empire under Hulaku the Mogul, who in 
1256 aboliſhed the khalifat, by taking the city of 
Bacpap, as related under that article. After the death 

Vor. XIV. 
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reduced them all under one juriſdiction. 
Aſter the death of Tamerlane 
be governed by bis ſon Shah Rukh, 


EN 


of Hulaku, his ſon Abaka ſucceeded to his extenſive 
dominions; and his firſt care was to ſhut up all the 
avenues of his empire againſt the other princes of the 
race of.J-oghiz Khan, who reigned in different parts 
of Tartary. His precautions, however, were of little 


avail ; for in the very beginning of his reign he was 


invaded by Barkan Khan, of the race of Jagatay the 
ſon of Jenghiz Khan, from Great Bukharia, with an 
army ot 300.000 men. Abaka was but indifferently 
prepared to oppoſe ſuch a formidable power; but, 
happily for him, his antagoniſt died before the armies 
came to an engagement, upon which the invaders diſ- 
perſed and returned to Tartary. In the year 1264, 
Armenia and Anatolia were ravaged by the Mamlucks 
from Egypt, but they were obliged to fly from Abaka; 
who thus ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of 
an empne alm ſt as extenſive as that of the ancient 
Perſian kings. His tranquillity, however, was of ſhort 
duration; for in 1268 his dominions were invaded by 
Burak Khan, a prince likewiſe of the race of Jagatay, 
with an army of 100,000 men. He quickly reduced 
the province of Choraſſan, where he met with little 
oppoſition, and in 1269 advanced as far as Aderbijan, 
where Abaka had the bulk of his forces. A bloody 
battle enſued; in which Abaka was victorious, and 
Borak obliged to fly into Tartary, with the loſs of all 
his baggage and great part of his army. Abaka died 
in 1282, after a reign of 17 years, not without ſuſpi- 
cion of being poiloned ; and was ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther Ahmed Khan. - He was the firſt of the family of 
Jenghiz Khan who embraced Mahometaniſm ; but 
neither he nor his ſucceſſors appear to have been in the 
leaſt verſed in the arts of government; for the Perſian 
hiſtory, from this period, becomes only an account of 
inſurredions, murders, rebellions, and poiſonings, till 
the year 1335, when it ſplit all to pieces, and was 


Perſia. 
— — 


poſſeſſed by a great number of petty princes; all of be Ta- 


whom were at perpetual war with each other till the merlane 
time of Timur Bee, or Tamerlane, who once more and his ſuc. 


Perſia continued to 
a wiſe and valiant 
prince: but immediately aſter his death fell into the 


ſame confuſion. as before; being held by a great num- 
ber of petty tyrants, till che beginning of the 16th cen- 


tury, when it was conquered by Shah Itfmael Safi, 
or Sei; of whoſe family we have the following ac- 
count, His father was Sheykh Hayder or Haydr, 
the ſon of Sultan Juneyd, the ſon of Sheykh Ibrahim, 
the ſon of Sheykh Ali, the fon of Sheykh Muſa, the 
ſon of Sheykh Sefi; who was the 13th in a direct line 
from Ali the ſon-in-law of the prophet Mahomet. 
When Tamerlane returned from the defeat of Bajazet 
the Turkiſh ſultan, he carried with him a great num- 
ber of captives out of Karamania and Anatolia, all of 
whom he intended to put to death on ſome remarkable 
occaſion; and with this reſolutivn he entered Ardebil, 
or Ardevil, a city of Aderbijan, about 25 miles to the 
eaſt of Taurus, where he continued for ſome days. At 
this time lived in that city the Sheykh Safi or Sefi 
abovementioned, reputed by the inhabitants to be a 
ſaint ; and, as ſuch, much reverenced by them. The 
fame of Safi's ſanctity ſo much moved Pamerlane, that 
he paid him frequent viſits; and, when he was about 
to depart, promiſed to grant whatever favour he ſhauld 
alk. Sheykh Safi, who _ been informed of Tamer- 


* 


ceſſors, 
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lane's deſign to put the captives to death, requeſted of 
the conqueror that he would ſpare the lives of thoſe 
unfortunate men. Tamerlane, deſirous of obliging 
him, not only granted this requeſt, but delivered them 
up to him to be diſpoſed of as he thought fit; upon 
which the Sheykh furniſhed them with clothes and 
other neceſſaries as well as he could, and ſent them 
home to their reſpective countries. This generous action 
proved very beneficial to the family; for the people 
were ſo much affected with ſuch an extraordinary in- 
ſtance of virtue, that they repaired in great numbers to 
Safi, bringing with them conſiderable preſents ; and 
this ſo frequently, that few days pailed in which he was 
not viſited by many. Thus the deſcendants of the 


Sheykh made a conſpicuous figure till the year 1486, 


when they were all deſtroyed by the 'Turkmans except 
Iſmael, who fled to Ghilan, where he lived under the 
protection of the king of that country; after which he 
became conſpicuous on the following occaſion. 

There was at that time, among the Mahometans, a 
vaſt number of people diſperſed over Aſia; and among 
theſe a particular party who followed that of Haydr 
the father of Iſmael, which Sheykh Safi, one of his 
anceſtors, had brought into great reputation. Iſmael, 
who had aſſumed the ſurname of Sa, or Sage, finding 
that Perſia was all in confuſion, and hearing that there 
was a great number of the Hayderian ſect in Kara- 
mania, removed thither. There he collected 7000 of 
his party, all devoted to the intereſt of his family; 
and while he was yet only 14 years of age, conquered 
Shirwan. After this he purſued his conqueſts ; and 
as his antagoniſts never united to oppoſe him, had 
conquered the greateſt part of Perlia, and reduced the 
city of Bagdad by the year 1510. However, his 
conqueſts on the weſt ſide were ſoon ſtopped by the 
Turks; for, in 1511, he received a great a defeat from 
Selim I. who took Tauris; and would probably have 
cruſhed the empire of Iſmael in its infancy, had he 
not thought the conqueſt of Egypt more important 
than that of Perſia, After his defeat by Selim, 
Iſmael never undertook any thing of conſequence. He 


died in 1523, leaving the crown to his eldelt fon 
Thamaſp I. 


The new ſhah was a man of very limited abilities, 


and was therefore invaded by the Turks almolt inſtant- 
ly on his acceſſion to the throne. However, they were 
obliged to retreat by an inundation, which overflowed 
their camp, and which frightened them with its red 
colour, probably ariſing from the nature of the foil 
over which it paſſed. Thamaſp, however, reduced 
Georgia to a province of the Perſian empire; that 
country being in his t me divided among a number of 
petty princes, Who by reaſon of their diviſions, were 
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for fix months; but at length Abbas attacked and Perf 


defeated his enemies, forcing them, for that time, to 


abandon Choraſſan. Here he continued for three years; 
and on his leaving that place, fixed the feat of govern- 


ment at Iſpahan, where it has continued ever ſince. 


His next expedition was againſt the Turks, Under. 
ſanding that the garriſon of Tauris was in no expec- 
tation of an enemy, he formed a defign of ſurpriſing 
the place; and having privately aſſembled a few for- 
ces, he marched with ſuch celerity, that he reached a 

aſs called Shibli, very near Tauris, in fix days, though 
it is uſually 18 or 20 days journey for the caravans. 
Here the Turks had poſted a few ſoldiers, rather for 
the purpoſe of collecting the cuſtoms on ſuch commo- 
dities as were brought that way, than af defending the 
paſs againſt an enemy. Before they came in fight of 
this paſs, Abbas and ſome of his officers left the reſt 
of the army, and rode briſkly up to the turnpike. 
Here the ſecretary of the cuſtomhouſe, taking them 
for merchants, demanded the uſual duties. Abbas re- 

lied, that the perſon who had the purſe was behind, 
Poe at the ſame time ordered ſome money to be given 
him. But while the ſecretary was counting it, he was 
ſuddenly ſtabbed by the Shah's order; and the officers 


who were with him ſuddenly falling upon the few ſol- 


diers who were there, obliged them to ſubmit ; after 
which he entered the paſs with his army. The go- 
vernor of Tauris marched out with all the troops he 
could colle& on ſo ſhort a warning ; but bein inferior 
to the Perſians, he was utterly defeated, and himſelt 
taken priſoner z alter which the city was obliged to 


ſubmit, as alſo a number of places in the neighbour. 


hood. One city only, called Orumi, being very 
ſtrongly ſituated, reſiſted all the efforts of Abbas; but 
was at laſt taken by the aſſiſtance of the Curds, whom 
he gained over by promiſing to ſhare the- plunder of 
the place with them. But inſtead of this, he tormed 
a deſign to-cut them all off at once; fearing that they 
might at another time do the Turks a ſer vice of the 
ſame nature that they had done to him juſt now. For 
this reaſon be invited their chiefs to dine with him; 
and having brought them to a tent, the entrance to 
which had ſeveral turnings, he ſtationed on the inſide 
two executioners, who cut of the head of the gueſts as 
ſoon as they entered. s 
After this Shah Abbas conſiderably enlarged his do- 
minions, and repelled two dangerous invaſions of the 
Turks. He attempted alſo to promote commerce, and 
civilize his ſubjects ; but ſtained all his great actions 
by his abominable cruelties, which he practiſed on every 
one who gave him the lealt cauſe of offence ; nay, fre- 
quently without any cauſe at all. He took the Ifle of 
Ormus from the Portugueſe, who had kept it ſinec 


able to make little oppoſition, | 1507, by the afliſtance ot ſome Englith ſhips in 1622; 
1 i 8 
Reiyn of The reigns of the ſucceeding princes afford nothing and died ſix years after, aged 70. 
Shah Ab- remarkable tiil the time of Shah Abbas I. ſurnamed The princes who ſucceeded Shah Abbas the Great, 
— 4; tie Great. He aſcended the throne in the year 1584; were rema: kable only for their cruelties and debauch- 
> | 


and his firſt care was to recover from the Turks and 
Fartars the large provinces they had ſeized which for- 
mei ly belonged to the Perſian empire. He began with 
declaring war againſt the latter, who had ſeized the 


eries, which occaſioned a revolution i 716, when 
the Shah Huſſein was dethroned by the Atghans, a 


| pap inhabiting the country between Perſia and 


ndia ; who being oppreſled by the miniſters, revolted 


$7 


fineſt part of Chorallan. Accordingly, having raiſed 
2 powerful army, he entered that province, where he 
was met by Abdallah Khan the chief ot the Uſbeck 
Paitars, The two armies lay in ſight of each other 


under the conduct ot one Mereweis. The princes of giftory | 
the Afghan race continued to enjoy the ſovereignty of Khouli 
for no more than 16 years, when Aſhraff the reigning Khan. 
ſhah was dethroned by one of his officers * On this . See Par 
| | Thamaip, tans, 


LY 
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ſurvivor of the family of Abbas, aſſembling an army, 


invited into his ſervice Nadir Khan, who had obtain- 


ed great reputation for his valour and conduct. He 


was the ſon of a Perſian nobleman, on the trontiers of 
Uſbeck Tartary ; and his uncle who was his guar- 
dian, keeping him out of poſſeſſion of the caltle and 
eſtate, which was his inheritance, he took to robbing 
the caravans; and, having increaſed his followers to 
upwards of 5000 men, became the terror of that part 
of. the country, and eſpecially of his uncle, who had 
ſeized his eſtate. His uncle therefore reſolved to make 
his peace with him, and with that view invited him to 


the caſtle, where he entertained him in a ſplendid man- 


ner; but Nadir Khan ordered his throat to be cut 


next night, and all his people to be turned out of the 


caſtle. No ſooner had Nadir Khan got the command 
of the Perſian army, than he attacked and defeated the 
uſurper Eſriff, put him to death, and recovered all the 
places the Turks and Ruſſians had made themſelves 
maſters of during the rebellion ; and then prince Tha- 
mas ſeemed to be eltabliſhed on the throne ; but Nadir 
Khan, to whom Thamas had given the name of Tha- 
was: Kouli Khan, that is, the S abe of Thamar, think- 
ing his ſervices not ſuffici-ntly rewarded, and pretend- 
ing that the king had a deſign againſt his lite, or at 
leaſt to ſet him aſide, conſpired againſt his ſovereign, 
and put him to death, as is ſuppoſed : after which, he 
uſurped the throne, ſtyling himſelf Shah Nadir, or 
King Nadir. 

He afterwards laid ſiege to Candabor, of which a 
ſon of Mereweis had poſſeſſed himſelf, While he lay 
at this ſiege, the court of the Great Mogul b-iny di- 
ſtrated with factions, one of the parties invited Shah 
Nadir to come to their aſſiſtance, and betrayed the Mo- 
gul into his hands. He thereupon marched t Delhi, 
the capital of India, and ſummoned all the viceroys 
and governors of provinces to attend him, and brin 
with them all the treaſures they could raiſe ; and thoſe- 
that did not bring as mnch as he expected, he tortured 
and put to death. Having thus amaſſed the greateſt 
treaſure that ever prince was maſter of, he returned to 
Perſia, giving the Mogul his liberty, on condition of 
his reſigning the provinces on the welt ſide of the In- 
dus to the crown of Perſia, He afterwards made a 
conquelt of Uſbeck Tartary, and plundered Bochara the 
capital city. Then he marched agaitſt the Dagiſtan 
Tartars; but loſt great part of his army in their moun- 
tains, without tighting. He defeated the Turks in 
ſeveral engagements ; but lying ſiege to Bagdad, was 
twice compelled to raiſe the fiege. He proceeded to 
change the religion of Perſia to that of Omar, hanged 
up the chief prieſts, put his own ſon to death, and was 


guilty of ſuch cruelty, that he was at length aſſaſſina- 


58 
Diff-: ent 
pretenders 
to the 


throne of 
Perſia, 


ted by his own relations, anno 1747. A conteſt upon 
this enſued between theſe relations for the crown, 
which has rendered Perſia a ſcene of the moſt horrible 
confuſion for upwards of 40 years. 

The reader will form ſome notion of the troubles of 
this unhappy Country irom the following ſeries of 
pretenders to the throne between the death of Nadir 
and the acceſſion of Kerim Khan. We give it from 
Francklin's Obſervations. * 1ſt, Adll Shab.— 2d. Ibra- 
heem Shah.—3d, Shah Rokh Shah. — th, Suleeman 
Shah.—5th, Iſmacel Shah.—G6th, Azad Khan At- 
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Perfia, Thamaſp, otherwiſe called Prince Thamas, the only 
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ghan.—7th, Huſſun Khan Kejar.—$:h, Ali Merdan 
Khan Bukhteari.—9th, Kerim Khan Zuud. 


« Their reigns, or more properly the length of time 
they reſpectiveſy governed with their party, were as 


Perſia. 
— — 


follows: Adil Shab, vine mimthe. Ihraheem Shah, 
ſix months, Shah Rokk Shah, ater a variety of re- 
volutions, at length rezained the city of Meſchid: he is 
now alive (1787), and above 80 years of age, reigning 
in Khoraian, under the direction of his ſon Nuſlir Ul- 
lah Mgerza. Suleeman Shah and Iſmaeel Shah in 
about forty days were both cut off, almoſt as ſoon as 
they were elevated. Azad Khan Afghan, one of 
Kerim Khan's moſt formidable rivals and compætitors, 
was ſubdued by him, brought priſoner to Shirauz, 
and died there a natural death. Huſſun Khan Kejar, 
another of Kerim Khan's competitors, was beſieging 
Sbirauz, when his army ſuddenly matinied and deſerted 
him. Their mutiny was attributed to their want of pay. 
A party fent by Kerim Khan took him priſoner. His 
head was inſtantly cut off, and preſented -to Kerim 
Khan. His family were brong':t captives to Shirauz. 
They were well treated, and had their liberty given 
them ſoon after, under an obligation not to quit the 
city. Ali Merden Khan was killed by a muſket · ſhot 
as he was walking on the ramparts of Maſchid encou- 
raging his men Kerim Khan Zund, by birth a Cur- 
diitan, was a moſt favourite officer of Nadir Shah, 
and at the time of his death was in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces. Shirauz and other places had declared for 
lim. He found means at laſt, after various encoun- 
ters with doubtful ſucceſs, completely to ſubdue all 
his rivals, and finally to eſtabliſh himſelf as ruler of 
all Perſia, He was in power about 30 years; the 55 
latter part of which he governed Perſia under the ap- Kerim 
pellation of valeel or regent, for he never would receive Khan en- 
the title of Shah. He made Shirauz the chief city _ A 
of his reſidence, in gratitude for the aſſiſtance he had ON fre 
received from its inhabitants and thoſe of the ſouthern years, 
provinces. He died in the year 1779, regretted by 
all his ſubjects, who eſteemed and honoured him as 
the glory of Perſia. tas 

«© When the death of Kerim Khan was announced in Twenty- 
the city, much confuſion aroſe ; two and twenty of the two officers 
principal officers of the army, men of high rank and take p /- 
tamily, took poſſeſſion of the ark, or citadel, with a * . 
reſolution to acknowledge Abul Futtah Khan (the W 
eldeſt ſon of the late Vakeel) as their ſovereign, und 
to defend him againſt all other pretenders; whereupon 
Zikea Khan, a relation of the late Vakeel by the mo- 61 
ther's ſide, who was poſſeſſed of immenſe wealth, en- Ziken 
lifted a great part of the army into his pay, by giving n 
them very conſiderable bounties. Zikea Khan was of 
the tribe of Zund (or the Lackeries) ; a man remark- 62 
ably proud, cruel, and unrelenting. Having aſſembled Beſieges 
a large body of troops, he immediately marched them the citade!, 
to the citadel, and laid cloſe fiege to it for the ſpace 
of three days; at the expiration of which, finding he 
could not take it by force, he had recourſe to treachery. 6; 
To each of the principal khans he ſent a written paper, Employs 
by which he ſwore upon the Koran, that if they treacheruus 
would come ut and fubmit to him, not a hair of their aus p 
heads ſhould be touched, and that they ſhould bave Lets 


i 
their effects ſecured to them. Upon this a conſulta- —_ wi figs » 


tion was held by them; and it appearing that they ſucceſsful. 
could not ſubſiſt many — 4 longer, they agreed to 
2 


ſurrender 
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Perfia. ſurrender themſelves, firmly relying on the promiſes 
that had been made them. Zikea Khan, in the mean 
time, gave private orders for the khans to be ſeized, 


and brought ſeparately before him as they came out 


of the citadel. His orders were ſtrictly obeyed, and 
theſe deluded men were all maſſacred in his preſence : 
he was ſeated the whole time, feaſtiug his eyes on the 

64 cruel ſpectacle. | 
Murdered. *Zikea Khan's tyranny became ſoon intolerable, and 
he was cut off by his own body-guard, when Abul 


Futtah Khan, who was at the time in the camp, was 


proclaimed king by the unanimous voice of the troops, 

whom he immediately led back to Shirauz. On his ar- 

rival he was acknowledged as ſovereign by all ranks of 

65 people, and took quiet poſſeſſion of the government. 

Mahomed * Mahomed Sadick Khan, only brother of the late 
Sadick Kerim Khan, who had during that prince's life filled 
Khan at- the high office of beglerbeg of Fars, and had been 
* pg appointed guardian ot his fon Abul Futtah Khan, was 
govern- at this period governor of the city of Buſſora, which 
ment, had been taken by the Perſians, previous to the vakeePs 


death. Upon hearing the news of his brother's de- 


ceaſe he became ambitious of reigning alone, and from 
that inſtant formed ſchemes for the deſtruction of his 
nephew; but as it was neceſſary for kim to be on the 
ſpot for the advancement of his views, he determined 
to withdraw the Perſian garriſon from Buſſora, who 
were all devoted to his intereſt: accordingly he eva- 
cuated that place, and marched immediately for Shi- 
rauz. | 
The news of Sadick Khan's approach threw the in- 
habitants of Shirauz into the greateſt conſternation : 
their minds were variouſly agitated on the occaſion 
ſome, from his known public character, expected he 
would honeſtly fulfil the commands of his deceaſed 
brother ; others, who had been witneſſes to the con- 
fuſion of former times, on ſimilar occaſions, rightly 
imagined that he would ſet up for himſelf; and indeed 
this proved to be the caſe : for having entered Shirauz 
a very few days after, he cauſed Abul Futtah Khan to 
be ſeized and deprived of light, and put into cloſe con- 
66 finement. 
Which he After this event, Sadick Khan openly aſſumed the 
effects, government. As ſoon as the intelligence reached Ali 
Murad Khan, who was at Iſpahan, that lord inſtantly 
rebelled : deeming himſelf to have an equal right to 
the government with Sadick Khan, as in fact he had, 
he could ill brook the thought of being obedient to 
him, and openly declared himſelf a competitor for the 
empire. Perſia was by this means again involved in 
all the horrors of a civil war. Ali Murad Khan in- 
deed took poſſeſſion of Shirauz, aſſumed the govern- 
ment, and gave to the empire the flattering proſpect 
of being ſettled under the government of one man; 
but this proſpect was ſoon obſcured by the power and 
credit acquired by Akau Mahomed Khan.” 


k * On the night 1 Kerim Khan's death, this 
ances * man found means to make his eſcape from Schirauz, 


Khan col- and fled to the northward, wherecolle&ing ſome troops, 
lectstroops, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of Mazanderan and Ghi- 
an his pro- lan, and was proclaimed nearly about the time that 
claimed at Ali Murad Khan had taken Shirauz. © It is remark- 
AC able (ſays our author), that from his firſt entering into 
Ghilan, competition for the government, he has been ſucceſsful 


in every battle which he has fought. He is an eunuch, 


P E. R 
having been made ſo whilſt an infant, by the command Perf. 
of Nadir Shah, but poſſeſſes great perſonal braver... 
Ali Murad Khan, hearing of the ſucceſs.of Akau 
Mahomed Khan, determined to go againſt him; but 
as he was previouſly proceeding to Iſpahan to ſuppreſs. 
a rebellion, he fell ſuddenly from his horſe and expired 
on the ſpot. 4682 
« Ac this period Jaafar Khan, the eldeſt and only 


ſurviving ſon of Sadick Khan, was governor of Khums; . 
he deemed this a favourable opportunity to aſſert his ſerts his 
pretenſions to the government, and immediately march- pretenſion; 
ed with what few troops he had to Iſpahan: ſoon aiter.** the go. 
his arrival he was joined by the greater part of the mal.. 
contents, who were then in arms. In this ſituation 
he remained ſome time; but Akau Mahomed Khan 
coming down upon him with his army, he was obli- 
gee to riſk his fate in a battle, and being defeated, 

ed with the ſmall remains of his troops, taking the 
road to Shirauz. Soon after finding himſelf ſtrength- 
ened by an increaſe of his army, Ye determined to 
venture a ſecond engagement with his opponent Akau 
Mahomed Khan; and for this purpoſe marched with | 2 4 
his army towards Iſpahan : the two armies met near © Ak 
Yezdekhaſt, when a battle enſued, and Akau Maho- Mahon 
med Khan's ſuperior fortune again prevailing, Jaafar Khan, 
Khan was deteated, and retired to Shirauz, which 
he quitted on the 25th of June 1787, and ſhortly after 
marched his army to the northward, but returned in 
October without having effected any thing.” Such 
was the ſtate of Perſia in 1788. Mr Francklin, from 
wlioſe excellent Obſervations on a Tour made in the years 
1786-7, theſe particulars are moſtly extracted, ſays 
that Jaafar Khan is the molt © likely, in caſe of ſuc-. 
ceſs againſt his opponent, to reſtore the country to a 
happy and reputable ſtate ; but it will require a long 
ſpace of time to recover it from the calamities into 
which the different revolutions have brought it :—a 
country, if an oriental metaphor may be allowed, once 
blooming as the garden of Eden, fair and 2 
to the eye ; now, ſad reverſe ! deſpoiled and leafleſs 
by the cruel ravages of war, and deſolating conten- 
tion.“ | 

As to the air and climate of this country, conſider- ,;. . 

ing the great extent thereof, it cannot but be very dif- climate of 
ferent, according to the ſituation cf its ſeveral parts; Perſia. 
fome being frozen with cold, whilſt others are burnt. 
with heat at the ſame time of the year. The air, 
wherever it is cold, is dry; but where it is extremely 
hot, it is ſometimes moiſt. along the coaſt of the 
Perſian Gulph, from weſt to eaſt, to the very mouth 
of the river Indus, the heat of four months is ſo ex- 
ceſſive, that even thoſe who are Horn in the country, 
unable to bear it, are forced to quit their houſes, and 
retire to the mountains; ſo that ſuch as travel in theſe 
parts, at that ſeaſon, find none in the villages but 
wretched poor creatures, left there to watch the effects 
of the rich, at the expence of their own health. The 
extreme heat. of the air, as it is inſapportable, ſo it 
makes it prodigtouſly unwholeſome ; ſtrangers fre- 
quently falling ſick there, and ſeldom eſcaping. The 
eaſtern provinces of Perſia, from the river Indus to the 
borders of Tartary, are ſubject to great heats, though 
not quite ſo unwholeſome as on the coaſts of the Iu- 
dian Ocean and the Perſian Gulph ; but in the nor- 


chern provinces, on the coaſt of the Caſpian e 
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ed. From October to May, there is no country in the 
world more pleaſant than this ; but the people carry 
indelible marks of the malign influence of their ſum- 
mers, looking all of them of a faint yellow, and ha- 
ving neither ſtrength nor ſpirits ; though, about the end 
of April, they abandon their houſes, and retire to the 
mountains, which are 25 or 30 leagues from the ſea. 
But this moiſtneſs in the air is only in theſe parts ; the 
reſt of Perlia enjoys a dry air, the ſky being perfectly 
ſerene, and hardly ſo much as a cloud ſeen to fly there- 
in. Though it ſeldom rains, it does not follow that the 


heat admits of no mitigation: for in the night, not- 


withſtanding there is not a cloud to be ſeen, and the 
ſky is ſo clear, that the ſtars alone afforded a light 
ſufficient to travel by, a briſk wind ſprings up, which 
laſts until within an hour of the morning, and gives 
ſuch a coolneſs to the air, that a man can bear a 
tolerable warm garment, The ſeaſons in general, 
and particularly in the midile of this kingdom, hap- 
n thus: the winter, beginning in November, and 
ſting until March, is very ſharp and rude, attended 
with froſt and ſnow ; which lalt deſcends in great flakes 
on the mountains, but never in the plains. The cli- 
mate of Shirauz, the capital of Perſia Proper, is re- 
preſented by a traveller who lately viſited it, as one 
of the moſt agreeable in the world, the extremes of 
heat and cold being ſeldom felt. © During the ſpring 
of the year the tace of the country appears uncom- 
monly beautiful. The flowers, of which they have a 
reat variety, and of the brighteſt hues, the fragrant 
erbs, ſhrubs, and plants, the roſe, the ſweet baſil, 
and the myrtle, all here contribute to refreſh and per- 
fume the natural mildneſs of the air. The nightingale 
of the garden ne by the Perſians boolbul hezar 
daflaan), the goldfinch, and the linnet, by their me- 
lodious warblings at this delightful ſeaſon of the year, 
ſerve to add to the ſatisfaction of the mind, and to in- 
ſpire it with the moſt pleaſing ideas. The beauties of 
nature are here depicted iu their fulleſt extent; the 
natural hiſturian and the botaniſt would here meet 
with ample ſcope for purſuing their favourite inveſti. 
tions. With ſuch advantages, added to the ſalu- 
brity of the air, how can it be wondered at that the 
inhabitants of Shirauz ſhould ſo confidently aſſert the 
pre eminence of their own city to any other in the 
world ?—or that ſuch beauties ſhould fail of calliog 
forth the poetical exertions of a Hafiz, a Sadi, or a 
Jami? Their mornings and evenings are cool, but the 
middle of the day is very pleaſant. In ſammer the 
thermometer ſeldom riſes above 73 in the day-time, and 
at night it generally ſinks as low as 62. The autumn 
is the worſt ſeaſon of the year, that being the time 
when the rains begin to fall, and during the autumnal 
months it is conſidered by natives as the moſt unheal- 
thy; colds, fluxes, and fevers being very general. 
In winter a vaſt deal of ſnow falls, and very thick, 
but ice is rearly to be found, except on the ſummits 
of the mountains, or towards Iſpahan, and the more 
northern parts of Perſia, One thing which is moſt to 
be eſteemed in this country, and renders it preferable 
to any other part of the world, is their nights, which 
are always clear and bright ; and the dew, that in moſt 
Places is of ſo pernicious and dangerous a nature, is 


(2804. - | 
Perſis, heat is full as great, and, though attended with moi- 


wo — fare, as unwholeſome as on the coaſt before mention- 
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not of the leaſt ill conſequence here: there is none at 
all in ſummer, and in the other ſeaſons it is of ſuch a 
nature, that if the brighteſt ſcimitar ſhould be expoſed 


to it all the night, it would not receive the lealt ruſt ; 


a circumſtance I have myſelf experienced. This dry- 
neſs in the air cauſes their buildings to laſt a great 
while, aud is undoubtedly one of the principal reaſons 
that the celebrated ruins of Perſepolis have endured 
for ſo many ages, and, comparatively ſpeaking, in fo 
perfect a ſtate. The great dryneſs of the air exempts 
Perſia from thunder and earthquakes. In the ſpring, 
indeed, there ſumetimes falls hail ; and, as the harvelt 
is then pretty far advanced, it does a great dzal of 
miſchief. "Phe rainbow is ſeldom ſeen in this country, 
becauſe there riſe not vapours ſufficient to form it; but 
in the night there are ſeen rays of light ſhooting thro? 
the firmament, and followed as it were by a train of 
ſmoke. The winds, kowever briſk, ſeldem {well into 
ſtorms or tempeſts; but, on the other hand, they are 
ſometimes poiſonous and infectious on the ſhore of the 
Gulpb, as all travellers agree. Mr Tavernier ſays, that 
at Gumbroon people often find themſelves truck by a 
ſouth wind, in ſuch a manner that they cry, I burn!“ 
and immediately fall down dead. M.le Brun tells us, 
that he was aſſured while he was there, that the wea- 
ther was ſometimes ſo exceſſive ſultry as to melt the 
ſeals of letters. At this time the people go in their 
ſhirts, and are continually ſprinkled with cold water; 
and ſome even lie ſeveral hours naked in the water. A- 
mong the inconveniences conſequent from this malign 
diſpoſition of the air, one of the molt terrible is the 
engendering, in the arms and legs, a kind of long 
ſmall worms, which cannot be extracted without great 
danger of breaking them ; upon which a mortitication 
enſues. 

The ſoil of Perſia is in general ſtony, ſandy, bar- 
ren and every where ſo dry, that, if it be not water- 


ed, it produces nothing, not even graſs; but, where 


they can turn the water into their plains and valleys, 
it is not unfruitful. There is a great difference in 
point of fertility in the different provinces of the em- 
pire; and thoſe of Media, Iberia, Hyrcania, and Bac- 
tria, are now in a great meaſure what they were for- 
merly, and ſurpaſs moſt of the others in their produc- 
tions. All along the Perſian Gulph, the foil is ſtill 
more barren, cattle leſs plenty, and every thing in a 
worſe condition than any where elſe. 


Perſia, 


72 
Soil. 
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Though there is ſcarce a province in Perſia which proguce, 
does not produce wine, yet the wine of ſome provinces &c. 


is much more eſteemed than that of others; but Schi- 
Tas, or, as it is written by Mr Francklin, Mirauz, wine 
is univerſally allowed to be the very beſt in Perſia : 
inſomuch, that it is a common proverb there, That to 
live happy one mult eat the bread of Yezd, and drink 
the wine of Schiras. 

The grain moſt common in Perſia is wheat; which 
is wonderfuly fair and clean. As for barley, rice, and 
millet, they only make btead of them in ſome places, 
as in Courdeſtan, when their wheat-bread is exhauſted 
before the return of harveſt. They do not cultivate in 
this country either oats or rye; except where the Ar- 
menians are ſettled, who make great uſe of the latter 
in Lent. 
people in perſia ; for this reaſon they ate extremely 
careful in its cultivation; for, aſter they have ſown. it 

iN, 


Rice is the univerſal aliment of all forts of 
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Perſia. in the ſame manner as other grain, they in three months carried on by them as the foreign is by ſhips, Of theſe Pera. 
time tranſplant it, root by root, into fields, which are camels there are two ſorts, the northern and ſoutbernä-— 


well watered, otherwiſe it would never attain that per- 
ſection in which we find it there; ſince it is ſofter, 
ſooner boiled, and more delicious, than the ſame gram 
in any other part of the world. Perhaps its taſte is, 
in ſome meaſure heightened by a practice they make 
uſe of to give it a gloſſy whiteneſ*, viz. by cleanfing 
it, after it is beaten out of the huſks, with a mixture of 
flour and falt. Corn ripens exceedingly in this coun- 
try ; ſo that in ſome parts they have threefold crop 
in the year. The Perſian bread is generally very thin, 
white, and good; and commonly cheap enough. 

Metals of all ſorts have been {ound in Perſia. Since 

the reign of Shah Abbas the Great, iron, copper, and 
lead, have been very common; but there are no gold 
or ſilver mines open at preſent ; though, as Perſia is a 
very mountainous country, ſuch might very probably 
be found, if pains were taken to ſearch them out. 
There are ſilver mines in Kirman and Mazanderan, 
and one not far from Spauhawn ; but they cannot be 
worked for want of wood. Minerals are alſo found in 
Perſia in abundance ; eſpecially ſulphur, ſaltpetre, ſalt, 
and alum. Nothing is more common 1n this country 
than to meet with plains, ſometimes 10 leagues in 
length, covered entirely with ſalt, and others with ſul- 
phur or alum, In ſome places ſalt is dug ovt of mines, 
and even uſed in building houſes. Marble, freeſtone, 
and ſlate, are found in great plenty about Hammadan. 
The marble is of four colours, viz. white, black, red 
and black, and white and black. Perſia yields two 
ſorts of petroleum, or napthe ; namely, black and 
white. In the neighbourhood of Fauris they find 
azure ; but it is not ſo good as that brought from Tar- 
tary. Among the moſt valuable productions of Perſia 
are the precious ſtones called turgzoiſes, of which there 
are ſeveral rocks or mines. 

The horſes of Perſia are the moſt beautiful of the 
Eaſt, though they are not ſo much eſteemed as thoſe 
of Arabia; ſo great, however, ische demand for them, 
that the fineſt ones will fetch from gol. to 450L ſter - 
ling They are higher than the Engliſh ſaddI? horſes; 
ſtraight before, with a imall head, legs wondertully 
Nender, and finely proportioned ; they* are mighty 
gentle, good travellers, very light and ſprightly, and 
do good ſervice till they are 18 or 20 years old. The 
e numbers ot them ſold into Turkey and the Indies, 

ough none can be carried out af the kingdom wit!1- 
out ſpeciul licence from the king, is what makes them 
ſo dear. Next to horſes we may reckon mules, which 
are much eſteemed here, and are very fine; and next 
to theſe we may juſtly place aſſes, of which they have 
in this country two ſorts ; the firſt bred in Perſia, heavy 
and doltith, as aſſes in other countries ate; the other 
originally of an Arabian breed, the molt docile and 
uſeſul creature of its kind in the world. They are uſed 
wholly for the ſaddle; being remarkable for their eaſy 
manner of going, and are very ſure-footed, carrying 
their heads lofty, and moving graceful y. Some of 

them are valued at 201. ſterling. The mules here tre 
allo very fine; they pace well, never fall, and are ſel- 
dom tired. The higheſt price of a male is about 451. 
ſterling. Camels are alſo numerous in Perſia, and very 
ſerviceable: they call them Ketchy-krouch-konion, i. e. 
the {hips of the land; becauſe the inland trade is 


* 


the latter, which is much the ſmaller, but ſwifter, will 
carry a load of about yoo weight, and trot as faſt as 
a horſe will gailop ; the other will travel with a load 
of 1200 or 1300 weigh: ; both are profitable to their 
maſters, as coſting little or nothing to keep. They 
travel without halter or reins ; grazing on the road 
from time to time, notwithſtanding their load. They 
are managed entirely by the voice ; thoſe who direct 
them making uſe of a k nd of ſong, and the camel mo- 
vivg briſker, or at its ordinary pace, as they keep a 
quicker or {lower time. Ihe camels ſhed their hair fo 
clean in the ſpring, that they look like ſcalded ſwine 
but then they are pitched over, to keep the flies from 
ſtinging them. Ihe camels hair is the moſt profitable 
fleece of all the tame beaſts: fine ſtuffs are made of 
itz and in Europe, hats, with a mixture of a little 
teaver. 

As beef is little eaten in Perſia, their oxen are ge- 
nerally employed in ploughing, and other forts of la- 
bour. - Hogs are nowhere bred in Perſia, it we except 
a province or two on the borders of the Caſpian Sea. 
2 and deer are very common throughout all Per- 

A. 

Of wild beaſts, the number is not great in that coun- 
try, becauſe there are few foreſts ; but where there are 
any, as in Hyrcania, now called Tibriftan, abundance 
of lions, bears, tigers, leopards, porcupines, wild boars, 
and wolves, are to be found; but the laſt are not fo 
numerous as any of the other ſpecies. | 

There are but few inſets in this country; which 
may be aſcribed to the dryneſs of the climate. In ſome 


provinces, however, there 1s an infinite number of lo- 


cuſts or grathoppers, which fly about in ſuch clouds 
as to darken the air. Incertain parts of the Perſian 
dominions they have large biack ſcorpions, ſo veno- 
mous, that ſuch as are ſtung by them die in a few 
hours. In others they have lizards, frightfully ugly, 
which are an ell long, and as thick as a large toad, 
their ſkins being as hard and tough as that of the ſea- 
dog: they are ſaid to attack and kill men ſometimes 3 
but that may be doubted. The ſouthern provinces are 


infeſted with gnats ; ſome with long legs, like thoſe we 


cail midges; and ſome white, and as ſmall as fleas, 
which make no buzzing, but ſting ſuddenly, and ſo 
ſmartly, that the ſting is like the prick of a needle. 
Among the reptiles is a long ſquare worm, called by 
the inhabitants har p-, i. e. thouſand feet,” be- 
cauſe its whole body is covered with feet; it runs pro- 
digiouſly faſt; and its bite is dangerous, and even mor- 
tal, if it gets into the ear. | 
There are in Perſia all the ſeveral ſorts of fowls 
which we havein Europe, but not in ſuch great plenty; 
excepting, however, wild and tame pigeons, of which 
vaſt numbers are kept all over the kingdom, chiefly on 
account of their dung ; which is the beſt manure for 
melons. It is a great diverſion among the lower ſort 
of people in town and country to catch pigeons, though 
it be forbidden: for this purpoſe they have pigeons ſo 
taught, that, flying in one flock, they ſurround ſuch 
wild ones as they find in the field, and bring them back 
with them to their maſters. The partridges of this 
country are the largeſt and finelt in the world, being 
generally of the ſize of our fowls. Geeſe, ducks, cranes, 
herons, 
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Perſia. herons, and many other ſorts of water- ſowl, are common 
here; as are likewiſe nightingales which are heard all 
the year, but chiefly in the ſpring z martlets, which learn 
whatever words are taught them; and a bird called 
noura, Which chatters inceſſantly, and repeats what- 
ever it hears, Of birds of a larger ſize, the molt re- 
markable is the pelican, by the Perſians called cab, 
„ See Peli. I. e. water - carrier; and alſo miſe, i. e. © ſheep ;”? 
anus. becauſe it is as large as one of theſe animals “. There 
are in Perſia various birds of prey. Some of their fal- 
cons are the largeſt and fineſt in the world : the people 
take great pains to teach them to fly at game; the 
Perſian lords being great lovers of falconry, and the 
king having generally 800 of this ſort of birds, each 
of which has a perſon to attend it. 

There is perhaps no country in the world which, ge- 
tains, ri- Nerally ſpeaking, is more mountainous than Perſia; 
vers, and but many of them yield neither ſprings nor metals, 
ſeas, and but few of them are ſhade1 with trees. It is true, 

ſome of the chief of them are ſituated on the frontiers, 
and ſerve. as a kind of natural ramparts, or bulwarks, 
to this vaſt empire. Among the latter are the moun- 
tains of Caucaſus and Ararat, ſometimes called the 
mountains of Dagheſtan, which fill all the ſpace between 
the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas : thoſe called Taurus, and 

the ſeveral branches thereof, run through Perfia from 
Natolia to India, and fill all the middle of the 
country. 

As to rivers, except the Araxes, which riſes in the 
mountains of Armenia, and falls into the Kur or Cy- 
rus before it reaches the Caſpian Sea, there is not one 
navigable ſtream in this country. The Oxus divides 
Perſia on the north-eaſt from Uſbeck Tartary. The 

Indus alſo may now be reckoned among the rivers of 
Perſia, as the provinces lying to the weſt of that river 
are now in poſſeſſion of that crown ; this river is ſaid 
to run a courſe of more than 1000 miles, and overflows 
all the low grounds in April, May, and June. 

The ſeas on the ſouth of Perſia are, the Gulph of. 
Perſia or Baſſora, the Gulph of Ormus, and the Indian 
Ocean. 
Hyrcanian ſea; which is more properly a lake, having 
no communication with any other ſea. "Theſe ſeas, to- 
gether with the lakes and rivers, ſupply Perſia with 
plenty of fiſh. The Caſpian ſea contains very fine fiſh 
on one fide; and the Perſian Gulph on the other is 
believed to have more filh than any other ſea in the 
world. On the coaſts of this gulph is taken a fort of 
fiſh, for which they have no particular name; its fleth 
is of a red colour, very delicious, and ſome of them 
weigh 200 or 300 pounds. The river-fiſh are chiefly 
barbels ; but far from being good. Thoſe ot the lakes 
are carps and ſhads. In the river at Spauhawn are a 

reat number of crabs, which crawl up the trees, and 
ſive night and day under the leaves, whence they are 
taken ; and are eſteemed very delicious tood. 

Iands, In his voyage from Gombroon up the Perſian Gulph, 
&c in the Mr Ives makes mention of ſeveral iſlands, named 
Lern Kiſme, Polloar, Kyes, Inderabie, Shittewar, and Buſh- 
gull. eel. Some of theſe were quite barren on others there 
were a few trees and buſhes, with little fiſhin 
and a few ſmall veſſels lying along ſhore. The date 
trees were thinly ſcattered among the hills; but tho? 
a ſmall portion of green might here and there be diſ- 


covered, yet ſuch was the barrenneſs of theſe iſlands in 
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The only ſea on the north is the Caſpian, or 


towns, 
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2 that it was for ſome time a matter of ſurpriſe 
ow fheep and goats could poſſibly ſubſiſt upon them. 
On cloſer examination, however, it was found, that 
the ſoil produced a kind of ſmall-leaved juicy mos, 
on which theſe animals principally feed. The Perſian 
coaſt, as they failed along, afforded a molt romantic 
proſpe&, appearing at firlt to be one continued rock, 
rent and torn aſunder by earthquakes ; but it was at. 
terwards aiſcovered, that ſome part of it was only ſand 
hardened by the rains and ſun. 

Narban Point terminates in a long and low piece of 
land, which runs off into the gulph from the foot of 
the Perſian hills. Between this point and the main 
land is a channel, in which a ſhip of goo tons burden 
might eaſily ride. The Portugueſe had formerly a 
ſettlement here, the remains of which are ill to be 
ſeen. A large river empties itſelf into the ſea at this 
place; and Mr Ives obſerves, that . Providence ſeems 
here to have allotted a ſpot of ground amidſt unhoſpi- 
table rocks and deſarts, capable of affording the kind 
production of vegetables for man and beaſt.” The ad- 
jacent country is ſubject to the Arabs. 

Through all the Perſian Gulph Mr Ives remarks, 
that the ſpring-water on the iſlands is much better 
than that on the continent ; and the water neareſt the 
ſea on the iſlands has greatly the advantage over that 
which is found in the middle parts. This holds good 
however, only in thoſe parts which are near the ſea ; 
for about 12 miles up the conntry, both on the Per- 


ſian and Arabian fide of the gulph, the water is very 


good. At the iſland called Bareen or Baharen, divers 
go down to the bottom of the ſea, at certain known 
depths, and come up again with their veſſels filled with 
freſh water. This freſh water is found in holes or 
little natural wells, ſome fathoms below the ſurface of 
the ſea. The Arabs have certain marks on the iſland 
to teach them where to'dive for the freſh water. Mr 
Ives was afſured by an Arabian merchauts, that he 
himſelf had diſcovered a ſpring upon the ſhore, by 
which one of theſe wells was ſerved. He put into this 
ſpring a bit of a heavy ſtick ; and in two or three days 
an Arabian dive drought it to him again from the 
bottom of one of theſe holes. | 

The Engliſh and other nations, trade with the 
Perſians ſeveral ways, particularly by the gulph of 
Ormus at Gombroon, and by the way of Turkey. A 
trade alſo was not many years ſince opened by the 


Evglith with Perſia through Ruſſia and the Caſpian 


Sea; but that is now diſcontinued, having been prohi- 
bifed by the court of Ruſſia, who were appreienſive 
that the Engliſh would teach the Perſians to build 
ſhips, and diſpute the navigation of the Caſpian Sea 


with them. The principal commodities and inanufac- 


tures of Perſia are, raw and wrought ſilks, mohair 
camblets, carpets, leather ; for which, and ſome others, 
the European merchants exchange chiefly woollen ma- 
nufactures; but the trade is carried on altogether in 
European ſhipping, the Perſians having ſcarce any 
ſhips of their own, and the Ruſhans the ſole naviga 
tion of the Caſpian Sea. There is not a richer or more 


profitable trade in the world, than that which is carried 


on between Gombroon and Surat in the Eaſt Indies; 
and the Englith Eaſt India company frequently let out 
their ſhips to tranſport the merchandiſe of the Banians 


and Armenians from Perſia to India. The ſhah, or ſo- 
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vereign of Perſia, is the chief merchant ; and he ufually 
employs his Armenian ſubjects to traffic for him in 
every part of the world. The king's agents mult have 
the refuſal of all merchandiſe, before his ſubjects are 
permitted to trade. It is computed that Perſia pro- 
duces yearly upwards of 22,000 bales of filk, AY 
in the provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan, each bale 
weighing 263 pounds. Vaſt quantities of Perlian filk 
uſed to be imported into Europe, eſpecially by the 
Dutch, Engliſh, and Ruſſians, before the civil wars 
began. The goods exported from Perſia to India are, 
tobacco, all forts of fruits, pickled and preſerved, eſpe- 
cially dates, marmalade, wines, diſtilled waters, horſes, 
Perſian feathers, and Turkey leather of all ſorts and 
colours, a great quantity whereof is alſo exported to 
Muſcovy and other European countries. 'The exports 
to Turkey are, tobacco, galls, thread, goats hair, ſtuffs, 


mats, box-work, and many other things. As there 


are no poſts in the eaſt, and —_— by commiſſion, 
with the ule of bills of exchange, is little known, traf- 
fic muſt proceed in a very aukwatd heavy manner, in 
compariſon of that of Europe. 
The moſt current money of Perſia are the abaſſees, 
worth about 1s. 4d. ſterling ; they are of the fineſt 
ſilver. An abaſſee is worth two mahmoudes ; a mak- 
moude, two ſhahees; and a ſhahee, ten ſingle or five 
double caſbeghes : theſe laſt pieces are of braſs, the 
Others of ſilver; for gold is not current in trade. The 
ſhahees are not very common ; but mahmoudes and 
caſbeghes are current everywhere. Horſes, camels, 
houſes, &c. are generally ſold by the toman, which is 
an imaginary coin, worth 200 ſhahees, or 50 abaſſees ; 
and they uſually reckon their eſtates that way. Such 
a one, they ſay, is worth ſo many tomans, as we ſay 
pounds in this country. | 

Perſia is an abſolute monarchy, the lives and eſtates 
of the people being entirely at the diſpoſal of their 
prince. The king has no council eſtabliſhed, but is 
adviſed by ſuch miniſters as are moſt in favour ; and 
the reſolutions taken amongſt the women of the haram 
frequently defeat the beſt laid deſigns. The crown is 
Hereditary, excluding only the females. 
a daughter are allowed to inherit The laws of Perſia 
exclude the blind from the throne ; which is the reaſon 
that the reigning prince uſually orders the eyes of all 
the males of the royal family, of whom he has any 
jealouſy, to be put out. The king has generally a 
great many wives, which it would be death for any 
one, beſides the eunuchs, who have the ſuperinten- 
dance of them, to look at, or even ſee by accident; 
wheretore, when he travels, notice is given to all men 
to quit the road, nay their very houſes, and to retire to 
a great diſt ance. 

The prime miniſter is called attemaet doulet, which 


ſigniſies the director of the empire, and alſo vizir azem, 


or the great ſupporter of the empire; as he alone al- 
maſt ſuſtains the whole weight of the adminiſtration. 
This miniſter's chief ſtudy is to pleaſe his maſter, to ſe- 
cure to himſelf an aſcendant over his mind, and to avoid 


whatever may give him any uneaſineſs or umbrage. 
With this view, 


e never fails to flatter him, to extol 
him above all the princes upon earth, and to throw a 
thick veil over every thing that might help to open his 


eyes, or diſcover to him the weakneſs of the ſtate. He 


even takes particular care to keep the king in utter 
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ignorance, to hide from him, or atleaſt to ſoften, all Perſa, 


unwelcome news; and, above all, to exalt immoderate. "= - 
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ly, every the leaſt advantage be obtains over his ene- 
mies. As he takes theſe methods, which indeed are 
and muſt be taken, more r leſs, by the miniſters of 
every deſpotic prince, to tecure the favour. and confi- 
dence of his maſter; ſo the interior officers and go- 
vernors of provinces are obliged to employ all the 
means in their power to ſecure the-prime miniſter's, 
they depending no leſs upon him then he does upon 
the king. There is a gradation of deſpotiſm and flave- 
ry, d«wn from the prime miniſter to the loweſt re- 
tainer to the court, or dependent on the goveryment. 
Children are ſometimes in Perſia required by the king 
to cut off the ears and noſe, and even to cut the throats 
of their parents; and theſe orders cannot be objected 
to, without endangering their own lives. Indeed their 
baſeneſs and mercenarineſs are ſuch, that they will per- 
petrate ſuch atrocious deeds wichout the leaſt ſcruple 
or difficulty, when they have a promiſe or expectation 
of poſſeſſing their poſts. The prime miniſters, not- 
withſtanding the _ precarious fyoting on which they 
ſtand, in 50 of their abilities or good fortune, ſome- 
times continue in their employments during life; or, if 
removed, are only baniſhed to ſome city, where they 
are allowed to ſpend the remainder of their days in a 
private ſtation. .- _ * 8 

Next to the prime miniſter are the nadir, or grand- 
maſter of the houſ-hold ; the mehter, or groom of the 
chambers, who is always a white eunuch ; the mir- 
akbor-baſhe, or maſter of the horſe ; the mir-ſhikar- 
baſhe, or great huntſman and falconer ; the divan- 
beggi, or chief-juſtice, to whom there lies an appeal 
from the deroga, or the lieutenant of police, in every 
town ; the vacka-nuviez, or recorder of events, or firlt 
ſecretary of ſtate; the muſlau-ſhe-elmenaleck, or ma- 
ter of the accounts and finances of the kingdom; the 
numes humbathes, or the king's chief wu en the 
ſhickada-fibaſhe, or inſpector of the palace, and re- 
gulator of rank at court; and the khans, or governors 
of provinces, under whom are other governors, called 


The ſons of ſul ans, app* inted alſo by the king. 


Civil matters are all determined by the cazi, and ec- 
cleſiaſtical ones (particularly divorces) by the ſheick- 
el-ſelleum,.or head of the faith; an officer anſwering 
to the mufti among the Turks; under him are the 
ſheick-el-ſelum, and cadi, who decide in all matters 
of religion, and make all contracts, teſtaments, and 
other public deeds, being appointed by the king in all 
the principal towns; and next to theſe are the pich- 
namas, or directors of the prayers ; and the moullahs, 
or doors of the law. x. | | 

Juſtice is carried in Perſia in a very ſummary 
manner ; the ſentence, whatever it may be, being al- 
ways put into execution on the ſpot. Theſt is ge- 
rally puniſhed with the loſs of noſe and ears ; robbin 
on the road, by ripping up the belly of the Eee 
in which ſituation he is expoſed upon a gibbet in one 
of the moſt public parts of the city, and there left un- 
til he expires in torment, | 

There is no nobility in Perſia, or any reſpe& ſhown 
to a man on acccunt of his family, except to thoſe 
who are of the blood of their great prophet or pa- 


triarchs ; but every man is eſteemed according to the 
poſt he poſſeſſes; and when he is diſmiſſed, Jobs 
N is 
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Perfia. his hononr, and he is no longer diltinguiſhed from the 
— — vulgar. 
With reſpect to the forces of Perſia, their two bo- 
dies, called the Noriſbies and Goulans, that ſerve on 
horſeback, are well kept and paid, and may amount, 
the former to about 22,000, and the latter to about 
18,000. The Kortſhies are deſcended from an ancient 
but foreign race; and the Goulans are either Georgian 
renegadoes or ſlaves, or the children ot ſlaves of all na- 
tions. The infantry, called Tangtchies, are picked 
out from among the moſt robuſt and vigorous of the 
aſants, and compoſe a body of 40,000 or 50,000. 
he Per ſians have few fortified towns, and had no 
ſhips of war, till Kouli Khan built a royal navy, and 
among them had a man of war of 80 guns; but ſince 
the death of that uſurper, we hear no more of their 

fleet. | 
The arms of the king of Perſia are a lion couchant, 
looking at the fun as he rifes over his back. His uſual 
title is Shaw or Patſhaw, the * diſpoſer ef kingdoms.” 
They add alſo to the king's titles thoſe of alan, and 
chan or cham, which is he title of the Tartar ſove- 
reigns. To acts of ſtate the Perſian monarch does not 
ſubſcribe his name ; but the grant runs in this manner, 
viz. This af, or edif, is given by him whom the univerſe 
obeys. | 

The Perſians, before the conqueſt of Alexander, 
are known to have been exceedingly voluptuous and 
effeminate. After that event, the Greek diſcipline 
and martial ſpirit being in part communicated to them, 
they became much more formidable ; and hence the 
Parthians were found to be a match not only for the 
Syro-Macedonian princes, but even for the Romans. 
Of their manners we know little or nothing, but that 
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cient Perfians. 
The modern Perſians, like the Turks, plundering 


extreme heat and unwholeſomenets of the air. 


caſſia. The men wear large turbans on their heads, 
ver; a velt, girt with a ſaſh ; and over it a looſe gar- 


their ſeet. When they ride, which they do every day, 


filver : whether on horſeback or on foot they wear a 
broad ſword and a dagger in their faſh. The drefs of 
the women does not differ much from that of the men; 
only their veſts are longer, and they wear ſtiffened caps 
on their heads; and their bair down. 


tans of the Eaſt. Whilſt a rude and infolent demea- 
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all the adjacent nations for beauties to breed by, are 
men of a good ſtature, ſhape, and complexion ; but rife at daybreak, in order to perform their devotions. 
the Gaures, or ancient Perſians, are homely, ill-ſhaped, Their firſt prayer is denominated numasz ſoolh, or the 
and clumſy, with a rough ſkin, and olive complexions, morning prayer; it is ſaid before ſunriſe, after which 
In ſome provinces, not only the complexions but the they eat a ſlight meal called na/b/a or breakiaſt ; this 
conſtitutions of the inhabitants, ſuffer greatly by the conſiſts of grapes, or any other fruits of the ſealon, 
The with a little bread, and cheeſe made of goat's milk; 
Perſian women, too, are generally handſome and well- they afterwards drink a cup of very ſtrong coffee with- 
ſhaped, but much inferior to thoſe of Georgia and Cir- out milk or ſugar; then the calean or pipe is introdu- 
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the Perſians would, on the contrary, do honour to the Perſia. 
moſt civilized nations: they are kin, courteous, civil. 
and obliging, to all ſtrangers, without being guided by 

thoſe religious prejudices ſo very prevalent in every 

other Mahometan nation; they are fond of inquiring 

after the manners and cuſtoms of Europe, and in re- 

turn very readily afford any information in reſpect to 

their own country. The practice of hoſpitality is with 

them ſo grand a point, that a man thinks himſelf high- 
ly honoured if you will enter his houſe and partake of 

what the family affords; whereas, going out of a houſe 

without ſmoking a calean, or taking any other refreſl- 

ment, is deemed in Perſia a high atront.” 

Their uſual drink is water and ſherbet, as in other 

Mahometan countries, wine being prohibited; but of 

all Mahometan nations, they pay the leaſt regard to 

this prohibition. Many of them drink wine publicly, 

and almoſt all of them in private (excepting thoſe who 

have performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and men of 
religion): they alſo are very liable to be quarrelſome 

when mebriated, which is often attended with fatal 
conſequences. They eat opium, but in much leſs 
quantities than the Turks; and indeed in every thing 

they ſay or do, eat or diink, they make a point to be 
as different from this nation as ph ſſible, whom they de- 
teſt to a man, beyond meaſure; eſteeming Jews and 
Chriſtians ſuperior to them, and much nearer to ſal- 
vation, 80 
Every one knows, that the religion of the Perſians Anecdotes 
is Mahometan ; and that they are of the ſect of Ali, of their re- 
for whom they entertain the moſt extravagant venera- lision. 
tion. Mr F:ancklin heard one of his guides on the 
road reprove another for the expreſſion, O God! O Ali! 
No, no (ſaid his zealous companion), Ali , God 


to their valour and military {kill they joined in a fur- ſecond?” This attachment is the ſource of their hatred 
privas degree all the luxury and diſſipation of the an- to the Turks, and of many ſtrange cuſtoms among 


themſelves, which we have not room to enumerate; a 
few, however, muſt be mentioned. 
Their mode of living is as follows: They always 


ced. The Perſians, from the higheſt to the loweſt 


ſome of them very rich, interwoven with gold and ſil- ranks, all ſmoke tobacco. 


4 Their ſecond hour of prayer is called numaz ⁊ - 


ment, ſomething ſhorter ; with ſandals, or ſlippers, on bur, or mid day prayer, and is always repeated when 


the {un declines from the meridian. Their dinner, or 


if it be but to a houſe in the ſame town, they wear chaſbt, which is ſoon after this prayer, conſiſts of cur ds, 
pliant boots of yellow leather; the furniture of their bread, and fruits of various kinds; animal food not be- 
horfes is extremely rich, and the ſtirrups generally of ing uſual at this meal. | 


« Tue third hour of prayer is called numaz àſur, 
or the afternoon prayer, ſaid about four o'clock. 

« The fourth hour of prayer, is numaz /bam, or 
evening prayer, which is ſaid after ſun ſet ; when this 
is finithed, the Perſians eat their principal meal, called 


With reſpect to outward behaviour, ſays an intelli- /42 or ſupper. This generally conſiſts of a pilau, 
Four traveller, © The Perſians are certainly the Pari- dreſſed with rich meat- ſauces, and highly ſeaſoned with 


various ſpices: ſometimes they eat &;bags or roaſt meat. 


nor peculiarly marks the character of the Turkiſh na- When the meal is ready, a ſervant brings notice there- 
tion towards foreigners and Chriſtians, the behaviour of of, and at The ſame time preſents an ewer and water; 


they 
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cuſtom with the Perſians both before and after eating. 
They eat very quick, conveying. their food to their 
mouths wich their fingers; the uſe of knives and forks 
being unknown in Perſia. Sherbets of different ſorts 
are introduced, and the meal concludes with a deſe-t 
of delicious fruits. The ſupper being finiſhed, the fa- 
mily ſit in a circle, and entertain each other by rela- 
ting pleaſant ſtories (of which they are exceſſively 
fond), and alſo by repeating paſſages from the works 
of their moſt favourite poets, ard amuſing themſelves 
at various kinds of games. The fifth and laſt prayer 
is ſtyled nunaz ebbir; the laſt prayer, or ſometimes 
numaz fheb, or the night prayer, repeated about an 
hour atter ſupper.” 

The molt remarkable law among the Perſians re- 
ſpects marriage. A man may divorce his wife when 
he chooſes, without aſſigning any other reaſon for the 
divorce than that it is his pleaſure, It he ſhould change 
his mind, he may again marry her, divorce her a ſecond 
time, and a third time marry her; but here this pri- 
vilege (tops. No man is allowed to marry the woman 
whom he has thrice divorced. A widow is obliged to 
mecurn four months for her deceaſed huſband ee ſhe 
can be married to another; but a concubine may form 
a new connection, the inſtant that her keeper ex- 
pires. 

At the naming of children in Perſia, Mr Francklin 
informs us that the following ceremony is obſerved : 
The third or fourth day after the child is born, the 
friends and relations of the woman who has lain-in aſ- 
ſemt le at ter houſe, attended by muſic, and dancing 
girls hired for the occaſion ; after playing and dancing 

ome time, a mullah or prieſt is introduced, who, ta- 
king the child in his arms, demands of the mother 
what name ſhe chooſes the infant ſhould be called by; 
being told, he begins praying, and after a ſhort time 
applies his mouth cloſe to the child's ear, and tells him 
diſtinctly three times (calling him by name) to re- 
member and be obedient to his father and mother, to 
venerate his Koran and his prophet, to abſtain from 
thoſe things which are unlawful, and to practice thoſe 
things which are good and virtuous. Having repeat- 
ed the Mahometian proſeſſion of faith, he then rede- 
livers the child to his mother ; after which the com- 
pany are entertained with weet meats and other refreſh- 
ments, a part of which the females preſent always take 
care to carry away in their pockets, believing it to be 
2 infallible means of their having offspring them- 
elves.” 

The Perſians excel more in poetry than in any other 
ſort of literature; and aſtrelogers are now in as great 
reputation in Perſia as the magi were formerly. Their 
books are all manuſcripts, the art of printing having 
not yet been introduced among them: they excel in- 
deed in writing, and have eight different hands, They 
write from the right hand to the left, as the Arabs do. 
In their thort hand, they ufe the letters of the alpha- 
bet; and the ame letters, differently pointed, will have 
20 different ſignifications. In ſhort, the Perſians are 
born with as good natural parts as any people in the 
Eſt, but make a bad uſe of them; being great diſ- 
ſemblers, cheats, hars, and flatterers, and aving a 


ſtrong propenſity to. voluptuouſneſs, luxury, idleneſs, 
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Perſia. they then waſh their hands, which is an invariable and indolence; vices in general to which the Aſiatics Perſian | 


YER 


eneral are much addicted. | 
PERSIAN Wuttr. See HyprosTaTiCE. 
PERSICA, the Pr acn, is by Linnzus referred to 
the ſame claſs and genus with amygdalus ; however, as 
they areſo commonly reckoned to be different genera, 
we have thought proper to diſtinguiſh them. There 
are a great variety of peach-trees planted in the gar- 
dens, ſome of which are preſerved only for the beauty 


in 


of their flowers, but moſt of them for the ſake of the 


fruit. Of thoſe remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, the principal are, 1. The vulgaris, or common 
peach · tree, with double flowers, which is a very great 


ornament in gardens, producing very large double 


flowers of a beautiful red or purple colour, and grow- 
ing to a conſiderable ſize. 2. The humilis, or dwarf. 
almond. 3. The Aſricana, or double - flowering dwart- 
almond. Theſe two reach not above the height of 
three or four feet, though their flowers are of equal 
beauty with the former. 

Of the peach-trees cultivated for the ſake of their 
fruit there are a great number, to deſcribe which par- 
ticularly would exceed the proper bounds of this ar. 
ticle. They are raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, 
which ſhould be planted in autumn on a bed of light 
dry earth, about three inches deep and four * om 
aſunder. In the winter, the beds ſhould be covered 
with mulch to protect them from the froſt. In this 
bed they ſhould remain for a year; when they are to 
be taken up and planted in a nurſery, where they are 
to remain one or two years; after which they mult be 
removed to the places where they are to continue. 

PERSICANA, in botany. See PoLyGonun. 

PERSICUS Sixus, in anc. geog. (Mela, Pliny) ; 
a part of the ſea which the Romans called Mare Ru- 
brum, and the Greeks Mare Erythreum ; waſhing A- 
rabia Felix on the eaſt, between which and Carmania, 
entering into the land, it waſhes Perſis on the ſouth. 
Its large mouth conſiſts of ſtraight ſides, like a neck, 
and then the land retiring == a valt way, and the 
ſea ſurrounding it in a Jarge compaſs of ſhore, there is 
exhibited the figure of a human head (Mela). Theo- 
phraſtus calls this bay Sinus Arabicus, a name it equally 
claims with Perficus, only for diſtinction ſake Perſicus 
is appropriated to it by others. 

PERSIMON. See DioseyRros,—From the perſi- 
mon is made a very palatable liquor in the follou ing 
manner: As ſoon as 5 fruit is ripe, a ſufficient quan- 
tity is gathered, which is very eaſy, as each tree is well 
ſtocked with them. Theſe perfimon apples are put 
into a dough of wheat or other flour, formed into 
cakes, and put into an oven, in which they continue 
til} they are quite baked and ſufficiently dry, when 
they are taken out again : then, in order to brew the 
liquor, a pot full of water is put on the fire, and ſome 
of the cakes are put in: theſe become ſoft by degrees as 
the water grows warm, and crumble in pieces at laſlt ; 
the pot 1s then taken from the fire, and the water in 
it well ſtirred about, that tne cakes may mix with it : 
this is then poured into another veſſel, and they con- 
tinue to ſteep and break as many cakes as are neceſſary 
for a e the malt is then infuſed, and they ro- 
ceed as uſual with the brewing. Beer thus prepared 
is reckoned much preſerable to other beer. They ue: 

wile 


Perfimon, 
— — 


PER 


they lie for a week till they are quite ſoft : then they 
pour water on them, and in that ſtate they are left to 
Ar of themſelves, without promoting the fermen- 
tation by any addition. The brandy is then made in 
the common way, and is ſaid to be very good, eſpe- 
cially if grapes (in particular of the ſweet ſort), which 
are wild in the woods, be mixed with the perſimon 
fruit. Some perſimons are ripe at the end of Septem- 
ber, but molt of them later, and ſome not before No- 
vember and December, when the cold firſt overcomes 
their acrimony. The wood of this tree is very good 
for joiners inſtruments, ſuch as planes, handles to chi- 
ſels, &c. but if after being cut down it lies expoſed to 
ſanſhine and rain, it is the firſt wood which rots, and 
in a year's time there is nothing left but what is uſe- 
leſs. When the perſimon trees get once into a field, 
they are not eaſily got out of it again, as they ſpread 
ſo much. 

PERSIS, a Roman lady, whom St Paul ſalutes 
in his epiſtle to the Romans (xvi. 12.), and whom 
he calls his beloved ſiſter. He ſays ſhe has laboured 
much for the Lord, and till labours. Nothing elſe 
of her life is come to our knowledge, nor do we 
know that ſhe is honoured by any church ; which 
is ſomething ſingular. 

PERSIUS (Flaccus Aulus), a Latin poet in the 
reign of Nero, celebrated for his ſatires. He was born, 
according to ſome, at Volterra in Tuſcany ; and ac- 
cording to others, at Tigulia, in the gulph Della Specia, 
in the year 34. He was educated till 12 years old at 
Volterra; and afterwards continued his ſtudies at Rome 
under Palzmon the grammarian, Virginius the rheto- 
rician, and Cornutus the Stoic philoſopher, who con- 
tracted a friendſhip for him. Perſius conſulted that 
illuſtrious friend in the compoſition of his verſes. Lu- 
cian alſo ſtudied with him under Cornutus; and appear- 
ed ſo charmed with his verſes, that he was inceſſantly 
breaking out into acclamations at the beautiful paſ- 
ſages in his ſatires : an example rarely ſeen in poets of 
equal rank. He was a ſteady friend, a good ſon, an 
affectionate brother and parent. He was chaſte, meek, 
and modeſt : which ſhows how wrong it is to judge of 
a man's morals by his writings ; for the ſatires of Per. 
ſius are not only licentious, but ſharp and full of bit- 
terneſs. 
before he applied himſelf regularly to it. 

Perſius was of a weak conſtitution, and troubled 
with a bad ſtomach, which was the cauſe of his death 
in the zoth year of his age. Six of his ſatires remain; 
in their judgments of which the critics have been much 
divided, excepting as to their obſcurity, Perfius beiag 
indeed the moſt obſcure of all the Latin poets. As a 
poet, he is certainly inferior to Horace and Juvenal; 
and all the labours of Iſaac Caſaubon, who has written 
a moſt learned and elaborate commentary upon him, 
cannot make him equal to either of them as a ſatiriſt, 
though in virtue and learning he exceeded them both. 
He was a profeſſed imitator of Horace; yet had little 
of Horace's wit, eaſe, and talent at ridicule. His 
ſtyle is grand, figurative, poetical, and ſuitahle to th: 
dignity of the Stoic philolophy; and hence he ſhines 
moſt in recommending virtue and integrity: here it is 


* 
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Perſis, wiſe make brandy of this fruit in the following manner: 
Perſius. having collected a ſufficient quantity of perſimons in 
autumn, they are altogether put into a veſſel, where 


ſonati. 


He wrote but ſeldom; and it was ſome time 


PER 


that ſatire becomes him. 


ceptible of noble ſentiments, which gave a grace but 
to indifferent poetry. His cotemporaries thought high- 
ly of him. Quintilian allows, that Perſius, althongh 
he wrote but one book of ſatires, acquired a great deal 
of true glory, Mullum et vere gloriæ quamvit uno libro 
Perfius meruit ; and Martial ſays much the ſame thing, 
Sepius in libro mempratur Perſius uno, &c. 

RSON, an individual ſubſtance of a rational in- 
telligent nature. Thus we ſay, an ambaſſador repre- 
ſents the perſon of his prince ; and that, in law, the 
father and ſon are reputed the ſame perſon. 

The word perſon, perſona, is thought to be borrow- 
ed a 8 from perſonating or counterfeiting; 
and is ſuppoſed to have firſt fignified a maſk : becauſe, 
as Boethius informs us, in larva conca va ſonus volvatur : 
and hence the actors who appeared maſked on the 
ſtage were ſometimes called /arvati and ſometimes fer- 
He likewiſe ſays, that as the ſeveral actors 
repreſented each a ſingle individual perſon, viz. CEdi- 
pus, or Chremes, or Hecuba, or Medea ; for this rea- 
fon, other people, who were at the ſame time diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſomething in their ſorm, character, &c. 
whereby they might. be known, came likewile to be 
called by the Latins perſune, and by the Greeks . 
Again, as actors rarely repreſented any but great and 
illuſtrious characters, the word came at length to im- 
port the mind, as being that whoſe diſpoſitions con- 
ſtitute the character. And thus men, angels, and even 
God himſelf, were called perſont. Things merely cor- 
poreal, as a ſtone, a plant, or a horſe, were called þy- 
paſtaſes, or ſuppoſita, but never perſons. Hence the 
learned ſuppole, that the ſame name perſon came to be 
uſed to ſigniſy ſome dignity, whereby a perſon is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from another; as a father, huſband, judge, 
magiſtrate, &c. In this ſenſe we are to underſtand 
that of Cicero: Czfar never ſpeaks of Pompey but 
in terms of honour and reſpect; he does many hard 
and injurious things, however, againſt his perſon,” 

Perſon we have already defined to mean an indivi- 
dual ſubſtance of a reaſonable nature. Now a thing 
may be individual two ways: 1. Logically, becauſe ic 
cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, Plato, 
&c, 2. Phyfically; in which ſenſe a drop of water, 
ſeparated from the ocean, may be called an individual. 
Perſon is an individual nature in each of theſe ſenſes : 
logically, according to Boethins, becauſe per/on is not 
ſpoken of univerſals, but only of fingulars and indivi- 
duals ; we do not ſay the perſon of an animal or a man, 
but of Cicero and Plato; and phyſically, fince Socra- 
tes's hand or foot are never conſidered as perſons. 
This laſt kind of individual is denominated two ways: 
poſit. vely, when the perſon is ſaid to be the whole 
principle of acting; ſor to whatever thing action is 
attributed, that the philoſopheis call a %, and ne- 
gatively, as when we ſay, with the Thomiſts, &c. that 
a perſon conſiſts in this, that it does not exiſt in an- 
other as a more perſect being. Thus a man, though 
he conſiſts of two different things, viz. body and ſpi- 
rit, is not two perſons; becanſe neither part of itſelf 
is a complete principle of action, but one perſon, ſince 
the manner of his conſiſting of body and ſpirit is ſuch 
as conſti utes one whole principle of action; nor does 
he exiſt in any other as a more perfect being; as, for 

2 2 example, 


He was too grave to court Perſon, 
the muſes with ſucceſs : but he had a great ſoul, ful. 


j 
Perſonify- 
ing. 
— — 


of taſte could reliſh, 


PER [ 


water in the ocean. 


Per $0N, in grammar, a term applied to ſuch nouns. 


Or Pronouns as, being either prefixed or under ſtood, 
are the nominatives in all inflections of a verb; or it 
is che agent or patient in all finite or perſonal verbs. 
See GRAMMAR, - 

PERSONAL, any thing that concerns, or is re- 
ſtrained to, the perſon: thus it is a maxim ia ethics, 
that all faults are perſonal. 

Pzxsonar Afion, in law, is an action levied directly 
and ſolely agaiaſt the perſon; in oppoſition to a real 
or mixed action. See ACTION. 5 
Perxravat Goods, or Chat elt, in law, ſignifies any 
moveable thing belonging to a perſon, whether alive 
ur dead. See CHATTELS. 

Pzz30nai Identity. See METarnvsics, Part III. 
Chap. iii. 

Pzzs0x41i Verb, in grammar, a verb conjugated in 
all the three perſons; thus called in oppoſition to an 
imperſonal verb, or that which has the third perſon 
only. 

PERSONALITY, in the ſchools, is that which 
conſtitutes an individual a diſtin& perſon. 

PERSONA TE, is the name of the 40th order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural Method, conſiſtin 
ct a number of plants whoſe flowers are furniſhed with 
an irregular gaping or grinning petal, which in figure 
ſomewhat reſembles ti.e ſnout of an animal. The bulk 
of the genera ct this natural oi der arrange themſelves 
under the cla's and order didyaamia engioſpermia of 
the Sexual Method. 


The reſt, although they cannot enter into the arti- 


ficial claſs juſt mentioned, for want of the claflic cha- 
racter, the inequality cf the ſtamina; yet, in a na- 
tural method, which admits of greater latitude, may 
be arranged w:th thoſe plants which they reſemble in 
their habit in general appearance, and particularly in 
the circumſtance expretled in that title. 

PERSONLFYING, or Pexs0x4L1z1NG, the giving 
an inanimate being the figure, ſentiments, and lan- 
guage of a perſon, 

Dr Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetoric, gives this 
account of perſonification. -* It is a figure, the uſe 
of which is very extenſive, and its foundation laid deep 
in human nature. At firſt view, and when conſidered 
abſtractly, it would appear to be a figure of the utmoſt 
boldneſs, and to border on the extravagant and ridi- 
culous. For what can ſeem more remote from the 
track of reaſonable thought, than to ſpeak of ſtones 
and trees, and fields and rivers, as if they were living 
creatures, and to attribute to them thought and ſenſa- 
tion, afſections and actions? One might imagine this 
to be no more than chi!dith conceit, which no perſon 
In fact, however, the caſe is 
very different. No ſuch ridiculous effect is produced 
by perſonification when properly employed; on the 
contrary, it is found to be natural and agreeable, nor 


is any very uncommon degree of paſſion required in or- 


der to make us reliſh it. All poetry, even in its moſt 
gentle and humble forms, abounds with it. From 
proſe it is far from being excluded; nay, in common 
converſation, very frequent approaches are made to 
it. When we ſay, the ground t#hir/ts for rain, or the 
earth ſmiles with plenty; when we Speak of ambition's 
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P "TY exam le, Socrates's foot does in Socrates, or a drop of being reflleſe, or a diſeaſe bein ap wh 
1 | ſions ſhow the facility with which e 


PER 


mind can ac- 
commodate the properties of living creatures to things 
that are inanimate, or to abſtract 
own forming. | 8 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that 
woaderful proneneſs in human nature to animate all 
objects. Whether this ariſes from a ſort of aſſimilating 


principle, from a propenſion to ſpread a reſemblance 


of ourielves over all other things, or from whatever 
other cauſe it ariſes, fo it is, that almoſt every emotion 
which in the leaſt agitates the mind beſtows upon its 
object a momentary idea of life. Let a man, by an 
unwary ſtep, ſprain his ankle, or hurt his foot upon a 
ſtone, and in the ruffled diſcompoſed moment he will 
ſometimes feel himſelf diſpoſed to break the ſtone in 
pieces, or to utter paſſionate expreſſions againſt it, as 
if it had done him an injury: If one has been long 
accuſtomed to a certain ſet of objects, which have made 
a ſtrong impreſſion on his imagination; as to a houſe, 
where he has paſſed many agreeable years ; or to fields, 
and trees, and mountains, among which he has often 
walked with the greateſt delight ; when he is obliged 
to part with them, eſpecially if he has no proſpect of 
ever ſeeing them again, he can ſcarce avoid having 
ſomewhat of the ſame feeling as when he is leaving 
old friends. They ſeem endowed with life. They 
become objects of his affection; and, in the moment 
of 1 it ſcarce ſeems abſurd to him to give 
vent to his feeling in words, and to take a formal 
adieu. 
« So ſtrong is that impreſſion of life which is made 
upon us, by the more magniticent and ſtriking objects 
ot nature eſpecially, that I doubt not in the leaſt of 
this having been one cauſe of the multiplication of 
divinities in the heathen world. The belief of dryads 
and naiads, of the genius of the wood and the god of 
the river, among men of lively imaginations, in the 
early ages of the world, eaſily aroſe from this turn 
of mind. When their favourite rural objects had 
often been animated in their fancy, it was an eaſy 
tranſition to attribute to them fome real divinity, ſome 
unſeen power or genius which inhabited them, or in 
ſame peculiar manner belonging to them. Imagination 
was highly gratified, by thus gaining ſomewhat to reſt 
upon with more ſtability ; and when belief coincided 
ſo much with imagination, very ſlight cauſes would be 
ſufficient to eſtablith it. Vs 
„From this deduction may be eaſily ſeen how it 
comes to pals that perſonification makes ſo great a 
figure in all compoſitions where imagination or paſſion 
have any concern. On innumerable occaſions it is the 
very language of imagination and paſſion ; and there- 
fore deſerves to be attended to, and examined with 
peculiar care. There are three different degrees of 


this figure, which it is neceſſary to remark and diltin- 


guiſh, in order to determine the propriety of its uſe. 
The firit is, when ſome of the properties or qualities 
ct living creatures are aſcribed to inanimate objects; 


the ſecond, when thoſe inanimate objects are introdu- 


ced as acting like ſuch as have life; and the third, 
when they are repreſented either as ſpeaking to us, or 
as liſtening to what we ſay to them.” 


conceptions of its 
ere le 2 | 


; fuch expreſ- Perſonify. 


=_ 


— — 


The ingenious profeſſor goes on to inveſtigate the 


nature of perſonification at conſiderable length. We 


ſhall 


PER [ 


Perſonify- ſhall give his caution for the uſe of it in proſe compo» 


— be uſed with, 
ſame liberty is not allowed to the imagination there as 


ſitions, in which he informs us this requires to 
great moderation and delieacy. The 


in poetry. The ſame aſſiſtances cannot be obtained 
for raiſing paſſion to its proper height by the force of 
numbers and the glow of ſtyle. However, addreſſes 
to inanimate objects are not excluded from proſe ; but 
have their place only in the higher ſpecies of oratory. 
A public ſpeaker may on ſome occaſions very properly 
addreſs religion or virtue; or his native country,-or 
ſome city or province, which has ſuffered perhaps 
great calamities, or been the ſcene of ſome memorable 
action. But we muſt remember, that as ſuch addreiſes 
are among the higheſt efforts of eloquence, they ſhould 
never be attempted unleſs by perſons of more than or- 
dinary genius : for if the orator fails in his deſign of 
moving our paſhons by them, he is ſure of being 
laughed at, Of all frigid things, the moſt frigid are 
the aukward and unſeaſonable attempts ſometimes 
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made towards ſuch kinds of perſonification, eſpecially Perfonify- 


if they be long continued. We ſee the writer or 
ſpeaker toiling and labouring to expreſs the language 
ot ſome paſſion which he neither feels himſelf nor can 
make us feel. We remain not only cold, but frozen ; 
and are at full leiſure to criticiſe on the ridiculous 
figure which the perſonified object makes, when we 
ought to have been tranſported with a glow of enthu- 
ſiaim. Some of the French writers, particularly Boſ- 
ſuet and Flechier, in their ſermons and funeral ora- 
tions, have attempted and executed this figure not 
without warmth and dignity. 'Their works are ex- 
ceedingly worthy of being conſulted for inſtances of 
this and of ſeveral other ornaments ut ſtyle. Indeed 
the vivacity and ardour of the French genius is more 
ſuited to this bold ſpecies of oratory, than the more 
correct but leſs animated genius of the Britiſh, who in 
their proſe works very rarely attempt any of the high 
figures of eloquence.” 


V. 


| DERSPECTIVE is the art of drawing on a plane 

ſurface true reſemblances or pictures of objects, 
as the objects themſelves appear to the eye from any 
diſtance and ſituation, real or imaginary. 

It was in the 16th century that Perſp:&ive was re- 
vived, or rather reinvented. It owes its birth to paint- 
ing, and particularly to that branch which was em- 
ployed in the decorations of the theatre, where laud- 
ſcapes were properly introduced, and which would have 


looked unnatural and horrid it the ſize of the objects 


had not been pretty nearly proportioned to their di- 
ſtance from the eye. We learn trom Vitruvius, that 
Agatharchus, initructed by /Eſchylus, was the firſt 
who wrote upon this ſubject ; and that afterwards the 
priaciples of this art were more diſtinctly taught by 
Democritus and Anaxagoras, the diſciples of Aga- 
tharchus. Of the theory of this art, as deſcribed by 
them, we know nothing; ſince none of their writings 
have eſcaped the general wreck that was made of an- 
cient literature in the dark ages of Europe. However, 
the revival of painting in Italy was accompanied with 
a revival of this art. 

The firſt perſon who attempted to lay down the 
rules of perſpe&ive was Pietro del Borgo, an Italian. 
He ſuppoſed objects to be placed beyond a tranſpa- 
rent tablet, and endeavoured to trace the images which 
rays of light, emitted from them, would make upon 
it. But we do not know what ſucceſs he had in this 
attempt, becauſe the book which he wrote upon this 
ſubje& is not now extant. It is, however, very much 
commended by the famous Egnazio Dante; and, up- 
on the principles of Borgo, Albert Durer conſtructed 
a machine, by which he could trace the perſpective 
appearance of objects. 

Balthazar Peruſſi ſtudied the writings of Borgo, and 
end:avcured to make them more intelligible. To him 
we owe the diſcovery cf points of diſtance, to which 
all lines that make an angle of 45 degrees with the 
ground-line are drawn. A litile time after, Guido 


Ulbani, another Italian, found that all the lines that 
are parallel to one another, if they be inclined to the 

round. line, converge to {ome point in the horizontal 
me; and that through this point alſo, a line drawa 
from the eye, parallel to them, will paſs. Theſ: prin- 
ciples put together enabled him to make out a pretty 
complete theory of perſpective. 

Great improvements were made in the rules of per- 
ſpective by ſubſequent geometricians; particularly by 
profeſſor Graveſande, and ſtill more by Dr Brook 
Taylor, whoſe principles are in a great meaſure new, 
and far more general than any before him. 

In order to underſtand the principles of perſpective, 
it will be proper to conſider the plane on which tlie 
repreſentation is to be made as tranſparent, and inter- 
poſed between the eye of the ſpectator and the object 
to be repreſented. Thus, ſuppoſe a perſon at a win- 
dow looks through an upright pane of glaſs at any 
object beyond it, and, keeping his head ſteady, draws 
the figure of the object upon the glaſs with a black 
lead pencil, as if the point of the pencil touched the 
object itlelf; he would then have a true repreſenta- 


tion of the object in perſpective as it appears to his 


cye. 
In order to this two things are neceſſary : firſt, that 
the glaſs be laid over with ſtrong gum-water, which, 
when dry, will be fit for drawing upon, and will re- 
tam the traces of the pencil; and, ſecondly, that he 
looks through a ſmall hole in a thin plate of metal, 
fixed about a foot trom the glaſs, between it and his 
eye, and that he keep his eye cloſe to the hole ; other- 
wiſe he might ſhift the poſition of his head, and conſe- 

quently make a falſe dclineation of the object. 
Having traced out the figure of the object, he may 
go over it again with pen and ink; and when that is 
dry, put a ſheet of paper upon it, and trace it there- 
on with a pencil: then taking away the paper and 
laying it on a table, he may finith the picture by giving 
it the colours, lights, and ſhades, as he ſees them in 
| the 
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the obje itſelf; and then he will have a true reſem- 
blance of the object. | iy 

To every perſon who has a general knowledge of 
the principles of optics, this mult be ſelf-evident : For 
as viſion is occaſioned by pencils of rays coming in 
ſtraight lines to the eye from every point of the viſible 
object, it is plain that, by joining the points in the 
tranſparent plane, through which all thoſe pencils re- 
ſpectively pals, an exact repreſentation mult be formed 
of the object, as it appears to the eye in that particular 
poſition, and at that determined diſtance : and were Pic - 
tures of things to be always firſt drawn on tranſparent 
planes, this ſimple operation, with the principle on 
which it is founded, would compromiſe the whole the- 
ory and practice of perſpective. As this, however, is 
far from being the caſe, rules muſt be deduced from 
the ſciences of optics and geometry for drawing re- 
preſentations of viſible objects on opaque planes; and 
the application of theſe rules conſtitutes what 1s pro- 
perly called the art of perſpective. 

Pre vicus to our laying down the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this art, it may not be improper to obſerve, 
that when a perſon ſtands right againſt the middle of 


* cneend of a long avenue or walk, which is ſtraight and 


equally broad throughout, the ſides thereof ſeem to ap- 
proach nearer and nearer to each other as they are fur- 
ther and further from his eye; or the _— under 
which their different parts are ſeen, become leſs and leſs 
according as the diſtance from his eye increaſes; and if 
the avenue be very long, the ſides of it at the fartheſt 
end will ſeem to meet: and there an object that 
would cover the whole breadth of the avenue, and be 
of a height equal to that breadth, would appear only 
to be a mere point. See OrTics, n“ 219, 220. 

Having made theſe preliminary obſervations, we now 
proceed to the practice of perſpective, which is built 
upon the following 


( Pundamental) THEOREM I. 
Let abc d (fig. 1. Plate CCCLXXXIII.) repreſent 


the ground-plan of the figure to be thrown into per- 
ſpeQive, and /g the tranſparent plane through 
which it is viewed by the eye at E. Let theſe planes 
interſe in the ſtra'ght line (1. Let B be any point 
in che ground: plan, and B E a ftraight line, the path 
of a ray of light from that point to the eye. This 
will pats through the plane efgh in ſome point 4; Or 
B will he ſeen through that point, and & will be the 
picture, image, or repreſentation of B. ; 

If BA be drawa in the ground-plan, making any 
angle BAK with the common interſe tion, and EV 
be drawn prallel to it, meeting the picture plane or 
perſpeRAive-plane in V, and VA be drawn, the point 5 
is in the line VA ſo fi:uat:d that BA is to EV as bA 
to IV. 

For fince EV and BA are parallel, the figure 


' BAJVEZB is in one plane, cutting the perſpective- 


plane in the ſtraight line VA; the triangles BA, 
EVI, are ſimilar, and BA: EV=bA : bV: 

Cir. 1. If B be beyond the picture, its picture 3 
is above the interſection 15; but if B be between the 
eye and the picture as at B', its picture 6' is be- 
low 4b. - 

2. If two other parallel lines BA', ES, be drawn 


and A, 8, be joined, the picture of B is in the inter- 
ſection of the lines AV and A'S. tie £14 | 
3. The line BA is repreſented. by: bA, gr BA is the 
picture of BA; and if AB; be infinitely extended, it 
will be: repreſented: by: AV. -V- is: therefore - called 
the vaniſhing point of the line Kg. 
4. All lines parallel to AB are repreſented. by lines 
converging to V from the points where theſe lines in- 
terſe the perſpective plane: and therefore V is the 
vaniſhing point of all ſuch parallel line.. 

5. The pictures of all lines parallel to the perſpec- 
tive plane are parallel to the lines themſelves. 
6. If through V be drawn HVD parallel to 4% the 
angle EVH is equal to BAK. 6 21 

Remark. The propoſition now demonſtrated is not 
limited to any inclination of the picture · plane to the 
ground-plane ; but it is uſual to conlider them as per- 
pendicular to each other, and the ground-plane as ho- 
rizontal, Hence the line 4 is called the ground line, 
and OH the horizon line ; and VK, perpendicular to 
both, is called the height of the eye. 

It ES be drawn perpendicular to the picure-plane, 
it will cut it in a point S of the horizon line directly 
oppoſite to the eye. This is called the point of fight, 

or principal point. | 

7. The pictures of all vertical lines are vertical, and 
the pictures of horizontal lines are horizontal, becauſe 
theſe lines are parallel to the perſpective plane. 

8. The point of ſight S is the vaniſhing point of all 
lines perpendicular to the perſpective plane. | 

The above propoſition is a ſufficient foundation for 
the whole practice of perſpective, whether on direct or 
inclined pictures, and ſerves to ſuggeſt all the various 
practical conſtructions, each of which has advantages 
which ſuit particular purpoſes. Writers on the ſubject 
have either confined themſelves to one conſtruction, 
from an affeQation of ſimplicity or ſondneſs for ſyſtem ; 
or have multiplied precepts, by giving every conſtruc- 
tion for every example, in order to make a great book, 
and give the ſubje& an appearance of importance and 
difficulty. An ingenious practitioner will avoid both 
extremes, and avail himſelf of the advantage of each 
conſtruction as it happens to ſuit his purpoſe. We 
ſhall now proceed to the practical rules, which require 
no conſideration of interſecting planes, and are all per- 
formed on the perſpe&tve plane by means of certain 
ſubſtitutions tor the plane of the eye and the original 
figure, The general ſubſtitution is as follows: 

Let the plane of the paper be firſt ſuppoſed to be 
the ground-plan, and the ſpectator to ſtand at F 
(fig. 2.) Let it be propoſed that the ground-plan is 
to be repreſented on a plane ſurface, ſtanding perpen- 
dicularly on a line GKI of the plan, and that the 
point K is immediately oppoſit2' to the ſpectator, 
or that FK is perpendicular to GL then FK is 
equal to the diſtance of the ſpectator's eye from the 
picture. 

Now ſuppoſe a piece of paper laid on the plan with 
its ſtraight edge lying on the line GL; draw on 
this paper KS perpendicular to GL, and make it 
equal to the height of the eye above the ground- plan. 
This may be much greater than the height of a man, 
becaule the ſpectator may be ſtanding on a place much 
raiſe] above the ground-plan. Obſerve allo that oe 
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muſt be meaſured on the ſame ſcale on which the 
ound-plan and the diſtance FK were meaſured. 
Fen draw HSO parallel to GL. This will be a ho- 
rizontal line, and Yea the picture is ſet upright on 
GL) will be on a level with the ſpe&ator's eye, and 
the point 8 will be directly oppoſite to his eye. It is 
therefore called the prin ipal point, or point of fight. The 
diſtance of his eye from this point will be equal :o 
FK. Therefore make SP (in the line SK) equal to 
FK, and P is the projecting point or ſubſtitute for 
the place of the eye. It is ſometimes convenient to 
lace P above 8, ſometimes to one fide of it on the 
EA line, and in various other ſituations; and 
writers, ignorant of, or inattentive to, the principles of 
the theory, have given it different denominations, ſuch 
as point of diſtance, poirt of view, &c. It is merely a 
ſubſtitute for the point E in fig. 1. and its moſt natu- 
ral fituation is below, as in this figure. 

The art of perſpective is conveniently divided into 

1ICHNOGRAPHY, Which teaches how to make a perſpec- 
tive draught of figures on a plane, commonly called the 
ground-plan ; and $8cexnOGRAPHY, Which teaches how 
to draw ſolid figures, or ſuch figures as are raiſed above 
this plan. | 
Fundamental Pron. I. To put into perſpedlive any given 
point of the ground-plan, 
| Firſt general conſtruction. 

From B and P (tig. 2.) draw any two parallel lines 
BA, PV, cutting the ground-line and horizon-line in A 
and V, and draw BP, AV, cutting each other in 5; 
b is the picture of B. 

For it is evident that BA, PV, of this figure are 
analogous to BA and EV of fig. 1. and that 
BA: PV=bA :ÞV. 

If BA' be drawn perpendicular to GL, PV will 

fall on PS, and need not be drawn. A'V will be A'S. 
— This is the moſt eaſy conſtruction, and is nearly the 
ſame with Ferguſon's. 

| Second general conſtruction. | 

Draw two lines BA, BA“, and two lines PV, PD, 
parallel to them, and draw AV, A”D, cutting each 
other in 5:6 is the picture of B by Cor. 2.—This con- 
ſtruction is the foundation of all the rules of perſpective 
that are to be found in the books on this ſubject. They 
appear in a variety of forms, owing to the ignorance or 
inattention of the authors to the principles. The rule 
moſt generally adhered to is as follows: 

Draw BA (fig. 3-) perpendicular to the ground- 
line, and AS to the point of ſight, and ſet off AZ equal 
to BA. Set of SD equal to the diſtance of the eye 
in the oppoſite direction from S that gj is from A, 
where B and E of fig. 1. are on oppoſite ſides of the 
picture; otherwiſe ſet them the ſame way. V is called 
the point of diſtance. Draw D, cutting AS in B. 
This is evidently equivalent to drawing BA and PS 
perpendicular to the ground line and horizon-line, and 
Bg and PD making an angle of 45? with theſe lines, 
with the — monks about the way of ſetting 
of AP and SD, which is avoided in the conſtruction 
here given. | 

This uſual conſtruction, however, by a perpendicu- 
lar and the point of diſtance, is extremely ſimple and 
convenient; and two points of diſtance, one on each 
fide of S, ſerve for all points of the ground plan. But 
the firſt general conſtruction requires ſtill fewer lines, 


if BA be drawn perpendicular to GL, becauſe PV 
will ther. coincide with PS, 
G nb Third general conſtruction. 

Draw BA from the given point B perpendicular to 
the ground. line, and AS to the point of ſight. From 
the point of diſtance D ſet off D 4 equal to BA, on 
the ſame or the contrary fide as 8, according as Bis on 
the ſame or the contrary ſide of the picture as the eye. 
Join 4 A, and draw Do parallel to dA. b is the 
picture of B. For SD, Dd, are equal to the diſ- 
tances of the eye and given point from the picture, and 
SD: Dd=6S: bA. Ht 

This conſtruction does not naturally ariſe from the 
original lines, but is a geometrical conſequence from 
their poſition and magnitude; and it is of all others 
the moſt generally convenient, as the perpendicular 
diſtances of any number of points may be arranged 
along SD without confuſion, and their direct ſituations 
transferred to the ground-line by perpendiculars ſuch 
as BA; and nothing is eaſier than drawing parallels, 
either by a parallel ruler or a bevel-!quare, uſ;d by all 
who practice drawing. 

ProB. 2. To put any flraight line BC (fig. 4.) of 

_ the ground plan in perſpective. 

Find the pictures ö, c, of its extreme points by any 
of the foregoing conſtructions, and join them by the 
ſtraight line bc, 

Perhaps the following conſtruction will be found 
very generally convenient. 

Produce CB till it meet the ground-line in A, and 
draw PV parallel to it, and AV, and PB, PC, cut- 
ting AV in ö, c. V is its vaniſhing point, by Cor. 3. 
of the fundamental theorem. 

It mult be left to the experience and ſagacity of the 
drawer to ſeleet ſuch conſtructions as are moſt ſuitable 
to the multiplicity of the figures to be drawn. 

PrxoB. 3. To put any rediineal figure of the ground. 

Plan in perſpective. 

Put the bounding lines in perſpective, and the pro- 
blem is ſolved. 

The variety of conſtructions of this problem is very 
great, and it would fill a volume to give them all. 
The moſt generally convenient is to find the vaniſhing 
points of the bounding lines, and connect theſe with 
the points of their interſection with the ground. line. 
For example, to put the ſquare ABCD (fig. 5.) into 
perſpective. | 

Draw from the proje ing point PV, PW, parallel 
to AB, BC, and let AB, BC, CD, DA, meet che 
ground- line in , x, f, 4, and draw V, dV, W, SW. 
cutting each other in 4254 d, the picture of the ſquare 
ABCD. The demonſtration is evident. 

This conſtruction, however, runs the figure to great 
diſtances on each fide of the middle line when any ot 
the lines of the original figure are nearly parallel to the 
ground- line. | 

The following conſtruction (fig. 6.) avoids this in- 
convenience. 

Let D be the point of diſtance. Draw the perpen- 
diculars Az, BS, Cz Ds, and the lines Ac, By, Cg, 
Dh, parallel to PD. Draw Sa, Sg, S*, 89, and De, 
D/ Dg, Dh, cutting the former in a, 5, c, d, the 
angles of the picture. 

t is not neceſſary that D be the point of diſtance, 
only the lines Ac, Bf, &c. mult be parallel to PD. 
Remark. 
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eccLxxxilt where it is evident, than when BA=AB, and SP=SP* and draw the verticals Su,'t v : theſe have the lengths 
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Remark. In all the foregoing ceuſtructiors the ne- the height of the eye, and h d is the diſtance of the 
celſary lines (and even che finiſhed picture) are fre- horizon. line from the point i, whic!: is the picture of 
quently confounded with the original figure. To the foot of the line, "Therefore (Theor. 2) 5c is the 
avoid this great inconvenience, the writers on per- required picture of the vertical line, | 
ſpective direct us to tranſpoſe the figure; that is, to This problem occurs” frequently in views of archi- 
transfer it to the other ſide of the ground line, by pro- tecture; and a compendious method of ſolving it would 
ducing the perpendiculars As, Beg, Ce, De, till Able, be pecuitarly convenient. For this purpoſe,” draw 
BY, &c. are reſpectively equal to Az, BAH &c.; or, a vertical line XZ at the margin of the picture, or on 
inſtead of the original figure, to uſe only its tranſpoſed a ſeparate paper, and through any point V of the ho- 
ſubſtitute A B C D'. This is an extremely proper 1izon-line draw VX. Set off XY, the height of the ver- 
method. But in this caſe the point P muſt alſo be tical line, and draw VY. Then from any points ö, , 
tranſpoſed to P' above 8, in order to retain the firſt on which it is required to have the pictures of lines 
or moſt natural and fimple conſtruction, as in fig. 7.; equal to XY, draw bs, t, parallel to the horizon line, 


and B'P is drawn, cutting AS in z, we have 
bA : bS=B/A : PSI, BA: PS, and & is the picture 
of B: whence follows the truth of all the ſubſequent 
conſtructions with the tranſpoſed figure. | 

Pros. 4. To put any curvilineal figure to the ground- 

plan into p:rſpefive. 

Put a ſufficient number of its points in perſpective 
by the foregoing rules, and draw a curve line through 
them. 

It is well known that the conic ſections and ſome 
other curves, when viewed obliquely, are conic ſections 
or curves of the ſame kinds with the originals, with 
different poſitions and proportions of their principal 
lines, and rules may be given for deſcribing their pic- 
tures founded on this property. But theſe rules are 
very various, unconnected with the general theory of 
perſpective, and more tedious in the execution, with- 
out being more accurate than the general rule now gi- 
ven. It would be a uſeleſs affectation to inſert them 
in this elementary treatiſe. | 

We come in the next place to the delineation of 
figures not in a horizontal plane, and of ſolid figures. 


For this purpoſe it is neceſſary to demonſtrate the fol- 
lowing 


THEOREM II. 


The length of any vertical line ſtanding on the 
ground plane is to that of its picture as the beight of 
the eye to the diftance of the horizon line from the 
picture of its foot. 

Let BC be the vertical line ſtanding on B, and let 
EF be a vertical line through the eye. Make BD 
equal to EF, and draw DE, CE, BE. It is evident 
that DE will cut the horizon line in ſome point 4, CE, 
will cut the picture plane in c, and BE will cut it in þ, 
and that hc will be the picture of BC, and is verti- 
cal, and that BC is to 6c as BD to bd, or as EF to 
bd. 

Cor. The picture of a vertical line is divide in 
the ſame ratio as the line itfelf. For BC: BM= 
bc: bm. 

Pop. 5. To put a vertical line of a given length in 

Ferſpective flanding on a given point of the piflure. 

Through the given point “ (Fig. 8.) of the picture, 
draw S b A from the point of light, and draw the ver- 
tical line AD, and make AE equal to the length or 
height of the given line. Join ES, and draw 6 c, pa- 
rallel to AD, producing b c, when neceſſary, till it 
cut the horizontal line in d, and we have bc: d. 
AD: AE, that is, as the length of the given line to 

I 


of its ſide AD, but at O almoſt even with its corner 


required, which may be transferred to þ and r, This, 
with the third general conſtruction for the baſe points, 


will ſave all the contuſion of lines which would ariſe 
from conſtructing each line apart. | FE 


Proy. 6. To put any ſloping line in perſpedlive. 
From the extremities of thus line, ſuppoſe perpendi- 
culars making the ground plape in two points, which 
we ſhall call the baſe poiats of the floping line. Put 
theſe haſe points in perſpective, and draw, by laſt pro- 
blem, the perpendiculars from the extremities. Join 
theſe by a ſraight line. It will be the picture re- 
quired. 
Pros. 7. To put a ſquare in perſpeBlive, as ſeen by a 
perſon not flanding right againſt the middle of either of 

is ſider, but rather nearly even with one of its corners. 

In fig. 9. let ABCD be a true ſquare, viewed by an 
obſerver, not ſtanding at o, directly againſt the middle 


D, and viewing the fide AD under the angle AOD ; 
the angle AoD (under which he would have ſeen AD 
from o) being 60 degrees. 

Make AD in fig. 10. equal to AD in fig. 9. and 
draw 8P and OO parallel to AD. Then, in fig. 10. 
let O be the place of the obſerver's eye, and SO be 
perpendicular to SP; then 8 ſhall be the point of fight 
in the horizon SP. | 

Take SO in your compaſſes, and ſet that extent 
from 8 to P: then P ſhall be the true point of di- 
ance, taken according to the foregoing rules. 

From A and D draw the ſtraight lines AS and 
DS 4 draw alſo the ſtraight line AP, interſecting DS 
in C. 

Laſtly, to the point of interſection C draw BC pa- 
rallel to AD; and ABCD in fig. 10. will be a true 
perſpective repreſentation of the ſquare ABCD in 
hg. 9. The point M is the centre of each ſquare, and 
AMC and BMD are the diagonals, 

Pros. 8. To put a reticulated ſquare in perſpecti ve, a: 
ſeen by a perſon flanding oppoſite to the middle of one 
of its ſides. 

A reticulated ſquare is one that is divided into ſe- 
veral little ſquares, like net-work, as fig. 11. each ſide 
of which is divided into four equal parts, and the 
whole ſurface into four times four (or 16) equal 
ſuqares. 

Having divided this ſquare into the given number 
- = ſquares, draw the two diagonals A x C and 
iD XxX ” 

Make AD in fig. 12. equal to AD in fig. 11. and 
divide it into four equal parts, as Ae, eg, g 4 and i D. 

Draw SP for the horizon, parellel to AD, and, 

| through 
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PERSPECTIV E. 


through the middle point g of AD, draw OS perpen- 
dicular to AD and 8P.—Make $ the point of fight, 
and O the place of the obſerver's eye. 

Take SP equal to 80, and P ſhall be the true point 
of diſtance. Draw AS and DS to the point of fight, 


and AP to the point of diſtance, interſeting DS in 


C: then draw BC parallel to AD, and the outlines 


of the reticulated ſquare ABCD will be finiſhed. 


From the diviſion points e, g, i, draw the ſtraight 
lines wh g b, i l, tending towards the point of ſight 
S; and draw BD for one of the diagonals of the 
ſquare, the other diagonal AC being already drawn. 

Through the points r and 7, where theſe diagonals 
cut ef and i l, draw /m parallel to AD. Through 
the centre-point x, where the diagonals cut g, draw 
80 parallel to AD. —Laſtly, through the points v and 


"wv, where the diagonals cut cf and il, draw pg paral- 


lel to AD; and the reticulated perſpective ſquare will 
be finiſhed, 

This ſquare is truly repreſented, as if ſeen by an ob- 
ſerver ſtanding at O, and having his eye above the ho- 
rizontal plane ABCD on which it is drawn; as if OS 
was the height of his eye above that plane: and the 
lines which form the ſmall ſquares within it have the 
ſame letters of reference with thoſe in fig. 11. which 
is drawn as it would appear to an eye placed perpen- 
dicularly above its centre x. | 

Pros. 9. To pnt a circle in perſpeRive. 

If a circle be viewed by an eye placed directly over 
its centre, it appears perfectly round, but if it be ob- 
liquely viewed, it appears of an elliptical ſhape. This 
is plain by looking at a common wine. glaſs ſet upright 
on a table. 

Make a true reticulated ſquare, as fig. 11. Plate 


CcCCLXXXIII. of the ſame diameter as you would 


have the circle ; and ſetting one foot of your com- 
paſſes in the centre x, deſcribe as large a circle as the 
ſides of the ſquare will contain. Then, having put 
this reticulated ſquare into perſpective, as in hg. 12. 
obſerve through what points of the croſs lines and dia- 
anals of fig. 11. the circle paſſes ; and through the 
fire points in fig. 12. draw the ellipſis, which will be 
as true a perſpective repreſentation of the circle, as the 
ſquare in fig. 12. is of the ſquare in fig. 11. 

This is Mr Ferguſon's rule for putting a circle in 
perſpective; but the following rules by Woff are per- 
haps more univerſal. 

If the circle to be put in perſpective be ſmall, de- 
ſcribe a ſquare about it. Draw firſt the diagonals of 
the ſquare, and then the diameters h 4 and de (fig. 1. 
Plate CCCLXXXIV.) cutting one another at right 
angles; draw the ſtraight lines /g and hc paralel to 
the diameter de. Through & and / and likewiſe c and 


draw ſtraight lines meeting DE, the ground line of 


the picture in the points 3 and 4. To the principal 
point V draw the ſtraight lines 1 V, 3 V, 4V, 2 V, 
and to the points of diſtance L and K, 2 Land 1 K. 
Laſtly, join the points cf interſection a, , d. i b, g. 
e, e, by the arcs a, ö, b d, , and ad fg ec a will be 
the circle in perſpective. 

If the circle be large fo as to make the foregoing 


practice inconvenient, biſect the ground line AB, 


deſcribing, from the point of biſection as a centre, the 
ſemicircle AGB (fig. 2. Plate CCCLXXXIV.), and 
from any number of points in the circumference C, F, 
G, H, I, &c. draw to the ground line the.perpendi- 
Vol. XIV. 


culars C1, F z, G3, H 4, Is, &c.: From the 
points A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, B, draw ſtraight lines to the 
principal point or point of fight V, likewiſe ſtraight 
lines from B and A to the points of diſtance L and 
K. Through the common interſections draw ſtraight 
lines as in the preceding caſe ; and you will have the 
281 a, c, %, g, by i, b, repreſentatives of A, C, F, G, 

„I, B. Then join the points a, c, n &c. as former- 
ly directed, and you have the perſpective circle a c f g 
hibihgfc a. 

Hence it is apparent how we may put not only a 
circle but alſo a pavement laid with ſtones of any form 
in perſpective. It is likewiſe apparent how uſeful the 
ſquare is in perſpective; ſor, as in the ſecond caſe, a 
true ſquare was deſcribed round the circle to be put 
in perſpective, and divided into ſeveral ſmaller ſquares, 
ſo in this third caſe we make uſe of the ſemicircle only 
for the ſake of brevity inſtead of that ſquare and circle. 

ProB. 10. To put a reticulated ſquare in perſpetive, as 

ſeen by a perſon not flanding right againſt the middle 
of euther of its ſider, but rather nearly even with one of 
Ws COrners. 

In fig. 13. Plate CCCLXXXIII, let O be the place 
of an obſerver, viewing the ſquare ABCD almoſt even 
with its corner D.—Draw at pleaſure SP for the ho- 
rizon, parallel to AD, and make SO perpendicular to 
SP: then 8 ſhall be the point of ſight, and P the 
crue point of diltance, if SP be made equal to SO. 

Draw AS and DS to the point of light, and AP 
to the point of diſtance, interſecting DS in the point 
C; then draw BC parallel to AD, and the outlines of 
the perſpective ſquare will be finiſhed. This done 
draw the lines which form the leſſer ſquares, as taught 
in Prob. 8. and the work will be completed. —You may 
put a perſpective circle in this ſquare by the ſame rule 
as it was done in fig. 12. 

Pos. 14. To put a cube in perſpeddi ve, as if viewed 
= by a perſon ſlan ling alm even wih one of its edges, 

and ſceing three of its fudes. 

In tig- 16. Plate CCCLXXXIII. let AB be the 

breadth of either of the fix equal ſquare ſides of the 
cube AG; O the place of the vbſerver, almot even 
with the edge CD of the cube, 8 the point of fight, 
SP the horizon parallel to AD, and P the point of 
diſtance taken as before. 
„Make ABCD a true ſquare; draw BS and CS to 
the point of fight, and BP to the point of diſtance, 
interſecting CS in G.— Then draw FG parallel to 
BC, and the uppermoſt perſpective ſquare fide BFGC 
of the cube will be finiſhed. 

Draw DS to the point of ſight, and AP to th: 
point of diſtance, interſefting DS in the point I: then 
draw Gl parallel to CD; and, if the cube be an 
opaque one, as of wood or metal, all the outlines of 
it will be finithed ; and then it may be ſhaded as in the 
figure. 

But if you want a perſpeQtive view of a tranſparent 
glaſs cube, all the ſides of which will be ſeen, draw 
AH toward the point of fight, FH parallel to BA, 
and HI parallel to AD: then AHID will be the 
ſquare baſe of the cube, perſpeRively parallel to the top 
BFGC; ABFH will be the ſquare fide of the cube, 
parallel to CGID, and FGIH will be che ſquare ſide 
parallel to ABCD. 


As to the ſhading part of the work, it is ſuch mere 


childrens play, in compariſon of drawing the lines 
Aa which 


185 
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PERSPECTIVE, 


which farm the ſhape of any obje, that no rules need 
be given for it, Let a perſon lit with his left ſide to- 
ward a window, and he knows full well, that if any 
ſolid body be placed on a table before him, the light 
will fall on the left-hand ſide of the Way. and the ri d 
hand fide will be in the ſnade. i 
PaoB. 15. To put any ſolid in perſþeAlive. 256% 

Put the baſe of the ſolid, whatever it be, in per · 
ſpective by the preceding rules. From each bound- 
ing point of the baſe, raiſe lines repreſenting. in per- 
ſpective the altitude of the object; by j joining cheſe lines 
and ſhading che figure —— to the directions in 
the preceding problem, you will have a ſcenographic 
repreſentation of the object. This rule is general but 
as its application to particular caſes may not be appa- 
rent, it will be proper to give the following example 
of i it, 

Pao. 16. To put 4 cube in perſpective ae fern from one 

of its angles. 

| Since the baſe of a cube ſtanding on a geometrical 
plane, and ſeen from one of its angles, is a ſquare ſeen 
ſrom one of its angles, draw firſt ſucha perſpectiv e ſquare: 
then raiſe from any point of the ground. line DE 
(Fig. 3. Plate CCCLXXXIV. ) the perpendicular HI 
equal to the fide of che ſquare, and draw to any point 
V in the horizontal line HR the ſtraight lines VI 
and VH. From the angles db and e — the dot- 
ted lines d 2 ande 1 parallel to the ground line DE. 
Perpendicular to thoſe dotted lines, and from 
points 1 and 2, draw, the &raight lines LI and M - 


Laſtly, ſince HL is the altitude of che intended cube P 


in a, Li in r and 3, M 2 ind, draw from the point 
a the ſtraight line a perpendicular to a'E, and from 
the points hand c, bg and c e, perpendicular to bc 1, and 
ah de being according to rule, make af=HI, þ he 

Li, and A= MZ. Then, if the points g, b, e, 7, 
the joined, the whole cube will be i in perſpective. 

Pao. 17. To put a ſquare pyramid in perſpedtive, as 

flanding upright on its baſe, and viewed obliquely, 

In fig. 4. n* 1. of Plate CCCLXXXIV. let An be 
the breadth cf either of the four ſides of the pyramid 
ATCD atits baſe ABCD ; and MT its perpendicular 
height. Let O be the place of the obſerver, 8 his 
point of dan, SE his horizon, parallel to AD and 
perpendicular to OS; and let the proper point af diſ- 
tance be taken in SE produced toward the left hand, 
as far from Sas O is from S. _ 

Draw AS and DS to the point of Gght, and DL 
to the point of diſtance, interſecting AS in the point 
B. Then, from B, draw BC parallel to AD; and 
ABCD ſhall be the Neffe ſquare baſe of the py- 
ramid. 

Draw the diagonal AC, interſeQing the other dia- 


gonal BD at M, and this point of interſection ſhall be 


the centre of the ſquare baſe. 

Draw MT perpendicular to AD, and of a length 
equal to the intended height of the pyramid: then draw 
the ſtraight outFnes AT, CT, and DT; and the out- 
lines of the pyramid (as viewed from O) will be 
finiſhed ; wh'ch being dore, the whole may be ſo ſhaded 
as to give it the appearance of a ſolid body. 

If the obſerver had Rood at «, he could have only 
ſeen the fide AT D of the pyramid; and two is the 
greateſt number of ſides that he could ſee ſrom any 
other place of che ground. But if he were at any 
height above the pyramid, and had his eye directly 


e as in Ne 2. and he 
would ſee all its four ſides E, F, G, H, with its top / 


over its top, it would PA a 


juſt over che centre of its ſquare baſe ABCD y which 


would mne * png u & Pre 
ſquare. 4 * 


( de” +. 18. 7 te Lads in Rive; one 
of which ſhall got tee ua fe the 1 4 uny given 
diſtance from it, and both of them parallel to the 2 
of the borixon. 
N Ind big. 5. Plate CCCLXXXIV. let ABCD be a 
perſpective ſquare on a horizontal plane, drawn accor- 
ding to che foregoing rules, S being the point of ſight, 
a. the horizon (para to AD), and P the yoke of 
ance. 

Sup le AD, the breadth of this ſquare, to be 
three feet; and that it is required to place juſt ſuch 
another ſquare EFGH OP above it, n n 
and two feet from it. 

Make AE and DH benen tenlar to AD, ns hos 
thirds of its length: draw EH, which will be equal 
and parallel to AD, then draw. ES and HS to the 
point of ſight 8. Fane Ep to the point of diſtance P, 
interſecting HS in the point G: this done, draw FG 
parallel my EH; and you will have two perſpective 
ſquares ABCD and EFG H, equal and parallel to one 
another, the latter directly above the former, and two 
feet diſtant from ĩt; as was required- a 
By this method ſhelves may be drawn parallel o 
one another, at any diſtancs from each. een in yoo 
portion to their length. 515 
oB. 19. To put u Steaua id in fenſpedive.. 

Loet the pyramid to be put in perſpective be quin- 
quangular. If from each angle of the ſurface whence 
the top is cut off, a perpendicular be ſuppoſed to fall 
upon the baſe, theſe perpendiculars will mark the 
bounding points of a pentagon, of which the ſides will 
be paral Tes the baſe of the pyramid 
within. which it is inſcribed. Join theſe points, and 
the interior pentagon will be formed with its longeſt 
ſide parallel to the longeſt ſide of the baſe of the py · 
ramid, From the ground-line EH (Fig. 6. Plate 
CCCLXXXIV.) raiſe che perpendicular Ns and make 
it equal to the altitude of the intended pyramid. To 
any point V draw the ſtraight lines IV and HV, and 
by a proceſs ſimilar to that in Problem 16. determine 
the e Wing i altitudes a, , e, d, e. Connect the 
upper points /, g, 5, i, k, by ſtraight lines; and draw 

It, Fm, gn, and the perſpective of the truncated 
pyramid will be completed. : 

Cor. It in a geometrical plane two concentric cir- 
eles be deſeribed, a truncated cone may be put in 


perſpective in the ſame manner as a truncated {ound 
mid. | 


ProB. 20. To put in e a bollow prif hing 


aon one of tis fides. + 

Let ABDEC (Hg. 5. no 1.) be a ſection of ſuch 
a priſm. Draw HI * 18 to AB, and diſtant from 
it the breadth of the ſide on which the priſm reſts; 
and from each angle internal and-external of the priſm 
let fall perpendic to HI. The parallelogram will 
be thus divided by the ichnographical proceſs below 
the ground-line, ſo as that the fade AB cf the real 
priſm will be parallel to the correſponding fide of the 
ſcenographie yiew of it, To determine the altitude 
of the internal and external angles. From H (no 2.) 
raiſe HI perpendicular to the ground - line, and on - 

Mar 
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P E RS 
mark off the true altitudes H 1, Hz, Hz, HA, and 
Hg. Then if from any point Vin the horizon be 
drawn. the ſtraight lines VH, VI, V2, Vz, VI, 
Vs or VI; by a proceſs ſimilar to that of 8 
ing problem, will be determined the heighth of tlie in- 
ternal angles, viz. 1=a a, 2 h, 4 dd; and of the 
external angles, 3=cc, and greez and when theſe an- 
gles are formed and put in their proper places, the ſce- 

aph of the priſm is complete. 
"Pa 21. To put a ſquare table in penſpecti ven ſtand- 
ing on four upright ſquare legs 4 any given length wvith 
reſp: to the breadth of the tall 
In fg. 5. Plate CCCLXXXIV. {let ABCD be 
the ſquare part of the floor on which the table is to 
ftand, and ErGH the ſurface of the ſquare” table; 
parallel to the flour. | "qzury 
Suppoſe the table to be three feet in breadth, and 
its height from the floor to be two feet; then two 
thirds of AD or EH will be the length of the legs : 


and 4; the other two ( and m) being of the ſame A 
| | £031 


len in perſpective,  - | „ t 

aving drawn the two equal and parallel ſquares 
ABCD and EF GH, as ſhown in Prob. 10. let the 
legs be ſquare in ſorm, and fixed in the table at a 
diſtance from its edges equal to their thickneſs. Take 
Aa and Dd equal to the intended thickneſs of the 
legs, and «b and dc alſo equal thereto. ' Draw the 
diagonals AC and BD, and draw ſtraight lines from 
the points a, 6, e, d, toward the points of fight 8, and 
terminating at the fide BC. Then, through the points 
where theſe lines cut the diagonals, draw the ſtraight 
lines m and o, p and g, parallel to AD; and you will 
have formed four perſpective ſquares (like ABCD in 
fig. 4 n“ 1.) for the baſes of the four legs of the table: 
and then it is eaſy to draw the four upright _— 
parallel lines, all perpendicular to AD ; and to e 
them as in the fignre. 

To repreſent the intended thickneſs of the table- 
board, draw e h parallel to EH, and HG toward the 
point of ſight 8: then ſhade the ſpaces between theſe 
lines, and the perſpective figure of the table will be 
finiſhed. 

Pros. 22. To put five ſquare pyramids in perſpecti ve, 
landing upright on a ſquare pavement compoſed of the 
ſurfaces of $1 cubes. 

In fig. 8. Plate CCCLXXXIV. let ABCD be a 
perſpective ſquare drawn according to the foregoing 
rules; 8 the point of ſight, P the point of diſtance 
in the horizon PS, and AC and BD the two diago- 
nals of the ſquare. | n. 

Divide the ſide AD into 9 equal parts (becauſe 9g 
times 9 is 81) as Aa, ab, bc, &c. and theſe 
points of diviſion, 2, 5, c, d, &c. draw lines toward 
the point of ſight S. terminating at the furthermoſt 
ſide * N the ſquare. Then, througb the points 
where theſe lines cut the diagonals, draw ſtraight lines 
parallel to AD, and the perſpective ſquare ABCD 
will be ſubdivided into 81 leſſer fquares; repreſenting 
the upper ſurfaces of 81 cubes, laid cloſe to one ano- 
ther's ſides in a ſquare form. TW od: pat CReke 

Draw AK and DL, each equal to Aa, and per- 
pendicular to AD; and draw LN toward the point 
of ſight 8: then draw KL parallel to AD, and its 


diſtauce from AD will be equal to Aa. — This done, 


draw al, Y m, en, doy , fqy gr, and bs, all paral- 


5 


CTI Vxk. 


lel to AK; and the ſpace AD LK will be ſubdivided 
into' nine equal ſquares, which are the outer upright 
ſurfaces of the nine cubes in the ſide AD of the ſquare 
ABCD. 1 
Draw LN toward the point of ſight 8; and from 
the points where the lines, which are parallel to AD 
in this ſquare, meet the ſide CD thereof, draw ſhort 
lines to LN, all parallel to DL, and they will divide 
that ſide into the outer upright ſurfaces of the nine 
cubes which compoſe it: and then the outſides of all 
the cubes that can be viſible to an obſerver, placed 
at a proper diſtance from the corner D of the ſquare, 
will de finiſhed, | 
As taught in Prob. 17. place the pyramid AE up- 
right on its ſquare baſe At va, making it as high as 
you pleaſe; and the pyramid DH con its ſquare baſe 
hb uw D, of equal height with AE. 
Draw EH from the top of one of theſe pyramids 
t de of the other; and EH will be parallel to 


Draw ES and HS to the point of ſight 8, and 
HP to the point of diſtance P, interſecting ES in F. 
From the point F, draw FG parallel to EH; then 
draw EG, and you will have a perſpective ſquare 
EFGH (parallel to ABCD) with its two diagonals 
EG and FH, interſecting one another in the centre 
of the ſquare at I. The four corners of this ſquare, 
E, F, G, H, give the porſpective heights of the four 
pyramids AE, BF, CG, and DH; and the interſec- 
tion Lof the diagonals gives the height of the pyra- 
mid MI, the centre of whoſe bale is the centre of the 
perſpective ſquare ABCD. | 
Laſtly, place the three pyramids BF, CG, MI, vp- 
right on their reſpective baſes at B, C, and M; and 
the required perſpective repreſentation will be finiſhed, 
as in the figure. 
Pao. 2 3. To Put upright pyramids in perſpedive, on 
the fide of an oblong ſquare or parallelogram ; ſo that 
' their diſtances from one another ſhall be equal to the 
breadth of the parallelagram. 
In moſt of the foregoing operations we have con- 
ſidered the obſerver to be ſo placed, as to have an ob- 
lique view of the perſpective objects: in this, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe him to have a dire& view of fig. 8. 
Plate CCCLXXXIV. that is, ſtanding right again(t 
the middle of the end AD which is nearelt to his eye, 
and viewing AD under an angle of 60 degrees. 
Having cut AD in the middle, by the perpendicu- 
lar line Ss, take S therein at pleaſure for the point of 
fight, and draw ES for the horizon, parallel to AD. 


— 


—Here 8 muſt be ſuppoſed to be produced dowon- 


ward, below the limits of the plate, to the place of the 
obſerver; and SE to be produced towards the leſt hand 
beyond E, far enough to take a proper point of di- 
ſtance therein, according to the foregoing rules. 

Take Ad at pleaſure, and Dg equal to a Ad, for 
the breadths of the ſquare baſes of the two pyramids 
AE and DF next the eye; then draw AS and 48, 
and likewiſe DS and gS, to the point of ſight 8; 
and DG on to the point of diſtance, interſecting AS 
in G: then, from G draw GI parallel to AD, and 
you will have the firſt perſpective ſquare AGID of 
the parallelogram ABCD. | | 
From I draw IH to (or toward) the point of di- 
ſtance, interſecting AS in H; then, from H draw 
er MTO | HE 
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HK parallel to AD, and you will hare the ſecond 
perſpective ſquare GH KI of the parallolegram.—Go 
on in this manner till you have drawn as many per- 
ſpective {quares up towards 8 as you pleaſe. 

Through the point e, where DG interſeQs 5 8, 
draw & f parallel to AD; and yon will have formed 
the two perſpective ſquare baſes A h e d and ef Dę of 
the two pyramids at A and D. 

From the point / (the upper outward corner of e f 
Dg) draw F / toward the point of diſtance, till it 
meets AS in : then, from this point of meeting, 


draw y m parallel to GI, and you will have formed 


the two perſpective ſquares G / it and In In, for the 
ſquare baſes of the two pyramids at G and 1. | 


Proceed in the fame manner to find the baſes of all 


the other pyramids, at the corners of the reſt of the 
perſpettive ſquares in the parallelogram ABCD, as 
thown by the figure.—Then, 

Having placed the firſt two pyramids at A and D 
upright on their ſquare baſes, as ſhown in Prod. 9. 
and made them of any equal heights at pleaſure, draw 
ES and FS from the tops of theſe pyramids to the 
point of ſight 8: place all the reſt of” the pyramids 
upright on their reſpect ve baſes, making their tops 
touch the ſtraight lines ES and FS; and all the work, 
except the ſhading part, will be finiſhed 

Pros. 24. To put a ſquare pyramid of equal fized cubes 
in ſerſpedtive. : 

Fig. 2. Plate CCCLXXXV. repreſents a pyra- 
mid of this kind; conſiſting as it were of ſquare 
tables of cubes, one table above another; 81 in the 
loweſt, 49 in the next, 25 in the third, 9g in the fourth, 
and 1 in the fifth or uppermoſt. Theſe are the ſquare 
numbers of q, 7, 5, 3, and 1. 

If the artiſt is already maſter of all the preceeding 
operations, he will find leis difficulty in this than in 
attending to the following deſcription of it; for it 
cannot be deſcribed in a tew words, but may be exe- 
cuted in a very ſhort time. £ 

In fig. 1. having drawn PS for the horizon, and 
taken S ſor the point of ſight therein (the obſerver 
being at O) draw AD parallel to PS for the. fide 
{next the eye) of the firſt or lowermoſt table of cubes. 
Draw AS and DS to the point of ſight S, and DP 
to the point of diſtance P, interſecting AS in the 
point B. Then, from B, draw BC parallel to AD, 
and you will have the ſurface ABCD of the firſt table. 

Divide AD into nine equal parts, as A a, a b, b c, 
d, &c. then make AK and DL equal to A a, and 
perpendicular to AD. Draw KL parallel to AD, and 
from the points of equal diviſion at a, b, c. &c. draw 
lines to KL, all parallel to AK. Then draw h S to 
the point of tight S, and from the diviſion- points a, 6, 
e, &c. draw lines with a black lead pencil, all tending 
towards the point of ſight, till they meet the diago- 
nal BD of the ſquare, | 

From theſe points of meeting draw black lead lines 
to DC, all parallel to AD; then draw the parts of 
theſe lines with black ink which are marked 1, 2, 3, 
4, &c. between þ E and DC. 

Having drawn the fird of theſe lines 2 ꝙ with black 
ink, draw the parts a 1, 5 K, c /, &e. (of the former 
lines which met the diagonal BD) with black ink al- 


fo; and rub out the reſt of the black 1-ad lines, which 


would otherwiſe confuſe the following part of the 


work, Then, draw LF toward the point of fight 
Sz and, from the points where the lines 1, 2, 2, 
&c. meet the line DC, draw lines down to LF, alt 
parallel to DL; and all the viſible lines between the 
cubes in the firſt table will be finiſhed. PAIR d. 

Make iG equal and perpendicular to gi, and M 
equal and parallel to iG: then draw GM, Which will 
be equal aud parallel to ig. From the points nun, 
&c. draw & n, Io, m p, &c. all parallel to G, and the 
outſides of the ſeven cubes in the fide Gę of the ſe- 
cond table will be finiſhed. | 

Draw GS and MS to the point of ſight S, and MP 
to the point of diſtance P, interſecting G8 in H; 
then, from the point of interſection H, draw HI pa- 
rallel to AD; and you will have the ſurface GHIM 
of the ſecond table of cubes. 5 

From the points , o, p, 9, &c. draw black lead 
lines towards the point of ſight 8, till they meet the 
diagonal MH of the perſpective ſquare ſurface GHIM ; 
and draw M, with black ink, toward the point of 
ſight, 

*F rom thoſe points where the lines drawn from u, o, 
pb, 9, &c. meet the diagonal MH, draw black lead lines 
to MI, all parallel to AD; only draw the whole firſt 
line y 1 with black ink, and the parts 2, 3, 4, &c. and 
nt, ou, pv, &c. of the other lines between y N and 
MI, and GM and y 1, with the ſame ; and rub out all 
the reſt of the black lead lines, to avoid further confu- 
ſion. Then, from the points where the ſhort lines 1, 
2, 3, &c. meet the line MI, draw lines down to gE, 
all parallel to Mg, and the outer ſurfaces of the ſeven 
cubes in the fide ME will be finiſhed : and all theſe 
laſt lines will meet the former parallels 2, 3, 4, &c. in 
the line gE. | 

Make O equal and perpendicular to 57, and y P 
equal and parallel to /O ; then draw OP, which will be 
equal and parallel to ty. This done, draw OS and PS 
to the point of fight S, and PP to the pcint of di- 
ſtance P in the horizon. Laſtly, from the point O 
where PP interſects OS, draw QR parallel to OP; 
and you will have the outlines OQRP of the ſurface 
of the third perſpective table of cubes. 

From the points u, v, wv, x, draw upright lines to 
OP, and parallel to tO, and you will have the outer 
ſurfaces of the five cubes in the fide Oy of this third 
table. 

From the points where theſe upright lines meet OP, 
draw lines toward the point of ſight 8, till they meet 
the diagonal PQ ; and from theſe points of meeting 
draw lines to PR, all parallel to OP, making the parts 
2, 3, 4, 5, of theſe lines with black ink which lie 
between ZY and PR. Then, from the points where 
theſe lines meet PR, draw lines down to y N; 
which wil bound the outer ſurface of the five cubes 
in the fide PN of the third table. | 

Draw the line i with black ink; and, at a fourth 
part of its length between # and Z, draw an up- 
right linz to 8, equal in length to that fourth part, 
and another equal and parallel thereto from Z to V: 
then draw SV parallel to AZ, and draw the two up- 
right and equidiltant lines between A and SV, and 
you will have the outer ſurfaces of the three cubes in 
the ſide SZ ef the fourth table. is 2 | 
Draw 88 and VS to the point of fight S in the 
horizon, and VP to the point of diſtance therein, in- 

terſecting 
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terſefting 88 in T; then draw TU parallel to SV, 
and you have S$'TUV, the ſurface of the fourth table; 
which being reticulated or divided into g perſpective 
ſmall-ſquares, and the nppermoſt cube W placed on 
the middlemoſ of the ſquares, all the outlines will be 
fibiſhed ; and when the whole is properly ſhaded, as 
in fig. 2. the work will be done, | 
Pao. 25. Torepreſent a double crofs in perſpective. 

In fig. 3. Plate CCCLXXXV. let ABCD and 
EFGH be two perſpective ſquares, equal and paral- 
lel to one another, the uppermoſt directly above the 
lowermoſt, drawn by the rules already laid down, and 
as far aſunder as is equal to the given height of the 
upright part of the croſs; 8 being the point of ſight, 
and P the point of diſtance, in the horizon PS taken 
parallel to AD. 

Draw AF, DH, and CG; then AEHD and 
DHGC ſhall be the two viſible ſides of the upright 
part of the croſs ; of which, the length, AE is here 
made qr to three times the breadth EH. 

Divide DH into three equal parts, HI, IK, and 
KD. Through theſe points of divition, at I and K, 
draw MO and PR parallel to AD; and make the 
parts MN, IO, » KR, each equal to HI : then 
draw MP and OK parallel to DH. 

From M and O, draw MS and OS to the point 
of ſight 8; and f:om the point of diſtance P draw PN 
cutting MS in T: from T draw TU parallel to MO, 
and meeting OS in U; and you will have the upper- 
moſt ſurface MTUO- of one of the croſs pieces of the 
figure. From R, draw RS to the point of ſight 
8; and from U draw UV parallel to OR; and 
OUVR ſhall be the perſpective 1quare end next the eye 
of that croſs part. 

Draw PM x (as long as you pleaſe) from the point 
of diſtance P, through the corner M; lay a ruler to 
N and 8, and draw XN from the line P x :—then 
lay the ruler to I and 8, and draw YZS.—Draw XY 
parallel to MO, and make XW and YB equal and 
perpendicular to XY : then draw WB parallel to XY, 
and WX ſhall be the ſquare viſible end of the other 
croſs- part of the figure. 

Draw BK towards the point of ſight S; and from 
U draw UP to the point of diſtance P, interſecting 
YS in Z: then, ſrom the Interſection Z, draw Z a 
parallel to MO, and Z parallel to HD, and the 
whole delineation will be tinithed. 

This done, ſhade the whole, as in fig. 4. and you will 
have a true perſpective repreſentation of a double croſs. 

Pros. 26. To put three rows of uprinht /quare objeas 

in perſpeRtive, equal in fize, ant at equal diftances from 
each other, on an oblong ſquare plane, the breadth of 
which ſhall be of any aſſigned proportion to tbe length 
thereof. 

Fig. 5. Plate CCCLXXXV, is a perſpective re- 
preſentation of an oblong 1quare plane, three times as 
long as it is broad, having a row of nine upright 
ſquare objects on each ſide, and one of the ſame num- 
ber in the middle; all equally high, and at equal di- 
ſtances from one another, both long wiſe and croſswiſe, 
on the ſame plane. 

In fig. 6. PS is the horizon, 8 the point of ſight, 
P the point of diſtance, and AD (parallel to PS) the 
breadth of the plane. 

Draw AS, NS, and DS, to the point of fight 8; 
the point N being in the middle of the line AD: 


and draw DP to the point of diſtance P, interſectin 
AS in the point B: then, from B draw BC paralle 
to AD, and you have the perſpective ſquare ABCD. 

Through the point 5, where DB interſects NS, 
draw ae parallel to AD; and you will have ſubdivided 
the perſpective ſquare ABCD into four leſſer ſquares, 
as A ai N, Ni: D, 42 Bi, and i4 Ce. 

From the point C (at the top of the perſpective 
ſquare ABCD) draw CP to the point of diitance P, 
interſecting AS in E; then, from the point E draw 
EF parallel to AD; and you will have the ſecond 
perſpective ſquare BEFC. 

Through the point /, where CE interſects NS, draw 
bf para lel to AD; and you will have ſubdivided the 
ſquare BEFC into the four ſquares Bb/k, 4/ FC, 
bEml, and In F,. 

From the point F (at the top of the perſpective 
ſquare BEFG draw EP to the p int of diſtance P, 
interſecting AS in I; then from the point I draw 
IK parallel to AD; and you will have the third per- 
ſpective ſquare ELKF. 

Through the point n, where FI interſects NS, draw 


cg parallel to AD; and you will have ſubdivided the 


ſquare EIKF into four leſſer ſquares, Een n, mng F, 
Jon, and zo Kg. 

From the point K (at the top of the third perſpec- 
tive ſquare EIKF) draw KP to the point of diſtance 
P, interſccting AS in L; then from the point L. 
draw LM parallel to AD; and you will have the 
fourth perſpective ſquare ILMK. 

Through the point p, where KL interſects NS, 
draw d h parallel to AD; and you will have ſubdivided 
the ſquare LLMK into the four leiler ſquares I 4p o, 
op K, dL ꝗ p, andpg M. 

Thus we have forme an oblong ſquare ALM, 
whale perſpective length is equal to four times its 
breadth, and it contains 16 equal perſpective {quares. 
If greater length was (till wanted, we might pro- 


ceed further on toward 8. 


Take A 3, equal to the intended breadth of the ſide 
of the upright iquare objects AQ (all the other ſides 
being of the ſame breadth), and AO for the intended 
height. Draw O 18 parallel to AD, and make D 8 
and 4 7 equal to A 3; then draw 3 8, 4 8, 7 S, and 
8 S tothe point oi tight 8; and among them we ſhall 
have the perſpective ſquare bales of all the 27 upright 
objects on the plane. | 

Through the point 9g, where DB interſects 8 8, 
draw 1 10 parallel to AD, and you have the three per- 
ſpective ſquare ba'es A 1 2 3, 4 5 67, 89 10 D, 
ot the three upright ſquare objects at A, N, and D. 

Through the point 21, where eb interſects 8 8, 
draw 14, 11 parallel to AD; and you will have the 
three perſpective ſquares a 14 15 16 17 18 19 20, and 
21 11 e 22, for the baſis of the ſecond croſs row of 
objects; namely, the next beyond the firſt three at A, 
N, and D. 

Through the point ev, where CE interſects 8 8, draw 
a line parallel to BC; and you will have three perſpee- 
tive ſquares, at B, &, and C, for the baſes of the third 
row 0! objects; one of which is ſet up at B. 

Through the point x, where fc interſects 8 8, draw 
a line parallel to þ f; and you will have three perſpec- 
tive ſquares, at 5, /, and x, for the baſes of the fourth 
croſs row of objects. 

Go on in this manner, as you ſec in the * i» 
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find the reſt of the ſquare baſes, up to LM; and you 
will have 27 upon the whole oblong ſquare plane, on; 
which you are to place the like number of © bjes,. as. 


in fig. 5. 15 
Hang aſſumed AO for the C 

the three objects at A, N, and 

obſerver's eye, and drawn O 187 


45 AD, 


order to make the objects at N "and D of the 25 
height as that at O; and 5 drawn' the upright. 
lines 4 15,7 W. 8 X. and D. 21, for che hei Its 5 


and D; draw OS and RS, 1 al 
22 8, all to the point of fi chr $ \ and theſe 11 
determine the perſpectivelj equal, ing a of e 
reſt of the upright objects. as ftiown by th e OM = 
at a and B. 20 0 | 

To draw the ſquare tops of theſe obj 2 ual apd* 
parallel to their baſes, we need WY 41 REAP: . 
arallet to AO, and up to 92 


which will ſerve ſor all. 

Draw 3 R and 2 
Ine RS; then draw parallel xt OR, and OPQR 
ſhall be the top of the oby et at A 
to its ſquare baſe A 1 2 3. — In the 
tops of all the other objedts are ſqrmed. 


8 and WS, 


When all the reſt of the ** are delineated, made N 
them properly, and the whole perſpective ſcheme will 


have the appearance of fig. 5. 


Pros. 27. To put a ſquare box in BE containing 
a given number of l:fſer ſquare boxes of a depth equal 
to their width. 


Let the given number of little ſatire] boxes or cells 


be 16, then 4 of them make the length of each fide 
of the four outer ſides ab, br, cd, 5 as in fig. 7. 
and the depth a f is equal to the width ac. Whoever 
can draw the reticulated ſquare, by the rules laid down 


towards the beginning of this article, will be at no 


loſs about putting this perſpective ſcheme in practice. 

Pros. 28. To put flairs with equal and parallel ſteps in 

ſpefrve. 

ni 1. of Plate CCCLXXXVI. let ab be the 
given breadth of each ſtep, and ai the height thereof. 
Raabe be,cd, de, &c. each equal to ab; and draw 
all the upright lines 1, 5 % en, d p, &c. perpendicu- 
lar to a þ (to which the horizon 7 8 is parallel) ; and 
from the points i, /, u, p, r, &c. draw the equidiſtant 
lines i B, IC, n I), &c. parallel to a; theſe diſtances 
being equal to that of 3'B from . 

Draw x # touching all the corner. poi ts J, u, 6. ry 
!, v; and draw 2 16 parallel to x i, as far from it as 
you want the length of the ſteps to be. 

Toward the point of fight 8 draw the lines a 1, # 2, 


3, 14, &c. and draw 16 15, 14 13, 12 11, 10 9, 


8 7, 65, 4 3, and 2 1, all parallel to Ah, and mcet- 
ing the lines 9 15, u 13,4 11, Kc. in the points 15, 
13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, and 1: then from theſe points 
draw x5 14, 13 12, 11 10, 9 8, 5 6, 5 4, and 3 2, 
all parallel to „ and the Sites of the ſteps will 
be finiſned. From the point 16 draw 16 A parallel 
to ha, and A x 16 will be part of the flat at the top 
of the uppermoſt ſtep, This done, ſhade the work as 
in fig. 2. and the whole will be finithed. - 


Pros. 29. To put flairs with flats and openings 
in ferſpedive, ſtanding on a horizontal pavement of 
% reg. 


In fig. g. of Plate CCCLAXEVI. having made 8 the” 
point of ſight, and drawn | a reticulated pavement AB 


, 


en N el. 
e eaf) y way, th ie, d 


C, 
with thoſe on the leſt- hand 83 


with black lead lines, which may be rubbed out again; 
any diſtance from the fide AB of the pavement 
which is r to the eye, and at any point where. 
e e e the ſtair at that diſtance, as a, 
w. Ga. engl A and take W oj 

e height of each e ide n Us Io 7: 
Cake @ 5 in your 8 and ſet; that extent. as 
many times upward: from F to E. as-is equal ta the 


rſt required number of Reps O, N, M. L, k and 
from theſe points of diviſion in EF draw 16, ad, 3½ 


4 by and Et, all equidiſtant from one another, and 


to Fs: then draw the equidiſtant upright lines 
. Yen, ' N 1 m, all perpendicular to 


1 

* th draw touch ing the outer corners of 
422 ließ 292 71 4 7, d, 4 and and draw pa- 
rallel to mb, as far ſrom it as you want the rage of 

bg Reps K. L, M. N. O to be. 

Towards the point of ſight 8 draw mm nay 5, 1 i 
Wer en {I IX to the hottom- 
line BA) through the points u, o, „ 9» n draw 
1 83 5, 14; 6, 22 7, 1634.1, 17; a5 5(Which 
one, draw n 5 and o 6 parallel to / m, and the out- 
lines of the ſteps K, L, M, N, O will be finiſned. 

At equal diſtances with that between the ligepmark- 
ed 8 and 14, draw the parallel lines above marked 9 
10 11 12 and 13; and draw perpendicular lines up- 
We! from the points, u, o, fy 9, 7» 4, as in the 

ure 
"Make H m equal to the intended breadth of the flat 
above the ſquare opening at the leſt hand, and draw 
HW toward the point of fight 8; equal to the in- 
tended length of the flat; then draw WP. parallel te 
H , and the outlines ot the flat will be finiſhed. 

Take the width of the opening at pleaſure, as from, 
F to C, and draw CD equal and parallel to FE. 
Draw GH paraliel to CD, andthe ſhort lines marked. 
33. 34, &c. juſt even with che parallel lines 2, 2, &c. 
From the points where theſe ſhort lines meet CD 
draw lines toward the point of fight 8 till they meet 
DE; then from the points where the lines 38, 39, 40», 
&c. of the pavement meet C y, draw upright. lines pa- 
rallet-to CD; and the lines which form the opening 


will be 27 
Q, R, 8, T, and the flat. U above 


The ſteps P, 
the wh V, are done in the ſame manner with thoſe. 
in fig. 1. as taught in Prob. 28. and the equidiltant 
para iel lines marked 18, 19, are directly even 
of the arch V, and 
the upright lines on che right hand fide are equidiſtant. 
with thole on the left. 

From the points where the lines 18, 19, 20, Kc. 
meet the right-hand ide of the arch, draw lines toward 


the point of ſight 8; and from the points where the 


pavement lines 29, 30, 31, 32, meet the line drawn; 
from A towards the point of ſight, draw, upright lines 
toward the top of the arch. H ai 
Havin 
and the 


red nnd 


15 w ſteps to the right hand thereof, ſhade the. 


whole as in fig. 4. and the work will be finiſhed. . 


T5; 30. To put upright conical objefts in perſpelive,,. 
as if ſtanding on the ſides 7 an oblong ſquare, at di = 
i cer fron rom one another equal to the 1 t be obi 
In fig. 5: of Plate CCCLXXXVI. che baſes. of 
up 


ht cones are perſpective circles inſerihed in —. 
of ik ſame ay and we cones 158 ſet 3 


t n 
\ 


done the top of the arch, as, in the figure,.. 


_- 
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1 ERS 
on their baſes by the ſame rules as are given for pyra- 
mids, which we need not repeat here. 4 + 7 

In moſt of the foregoing operations we have confi, 
dered the obſerver's eye to be above the level of the 
tops of all the objects, as if he viewed them when 
ſtanding on high ground. In this figure, and the firſt 
and ſecond of the next plate, we ſhall ſuppoſe him to 
be ſtanding on low ground, and the tops of the objects 
to be above the level of his eye. ee or 

In fig. 5. let AD be the perſpective breadth of the 
oblong ſquare ABCD; and let Az and Dd (equal to 
Aa) be taken for the diameters of the circular baſes, 
of the two cones next the eye, whoſe intended equal 
zeights ſhall be AE and DF, (OO 55 

Having made 8 the point of fight in the horizon 
parallel to AD, and found the proper point of diſtance 
therein, draw AS and 28 to contain the baſes of the 
cones on the left-hand fide, and DS and 48 for thoſe 
on the right. * 3 | 


Having made the two firſt cones at A and D of equal 
height at pleaſure, draw ES and FS from their tops to 
ſpective heights. 


the point of ſight, for limiting the | 
of all the reſt of the cones. en divide the parallelo- 
gram ABCD into as many equal perſpective ſquares 
as you pleaſe; find the baſis of the cones at the corners 


of theſe ſquares, and make the cones thereon, as in 


the figure. 3 3 
It you would repreſent a ceiling equal and parallel 
to ABCD, ſupported on the tops of theſe cones, 
draw EF, then EFGH-ſhall be the ceiling; and by 
drawing ef parallel to EF, you will have the thickneſs 
of the floor-boards and beams, which may be what you 
F This ſhows how any number of equidiſtant pillars 
may be drawn of equal heights to ſupport the ceiling 
of a long room, and how the walls of ſuch a room may 
be en de in perſpective at the backs of theſe pillars. 
It alfo ſhows how a ſtreet of houſes may be drawn in 
perſpective. | 

ProB. 31. To put a ſquare hollow in perſpefive, the 

85 r which ſhall bear any aſſigned proportion to its 

vidi 


Fig. 1. of Plate CCCLXXXVIL. is the repreſenta- 
tion of a ſquare hollow, of which the depth AG is equal 
to three times its width AD; and 8 is the point of fight 
over which the obſerver's eye is ſuppoſed to be placed, 
looking perpendicularly down into it, but not directly 
over the middle. Rs 

Draw AS and DS to the point of ſight 8; make ST 
the horizon parallel to AD, and produce it to ſuch a 
length beyond T that you may find a point of diſtance 
therein not nearer S than if AD was ſeen under an angle 
of 65 degrees. "en | 

Draw DVU to the point of diſtance, interſecting AS 

in B; then from the point B draw BC parallel to AD; 
and you will have the firſt perſpective ſquare ABCD, 
equal to a third part of the intended depth. 
Draw CV to the point of diſtance, interſecting AS 
in E; then from the point E draw EF parallel to AD; 
and you will have the ſecond perſpective ſquare BEFC, 
which, added to the ſormer one, makes two-thirds of 
the intended depth. _ pg: 6 


. Draw FW to the point of diſtance, interſeQing AS 
Jaws then ſrom the point G draw GH parallel to 


AD; and you will have the third perſpective ſquare 


og ” 9 F 
, : 
* * 
P f E C 


* - 


T IVE. 

EGHF, which, with the former two, makes the 

whole depth AGHD three times as 
Divide AD into any number of equal parts, as ſup- 

poſe 8; and from the diviſion-points a, b, c, d, &c. 

draw lines toward the point of fight 8, and ending at 


ſpective view. 7 


GH; then through the points where the diagonals BD, 


EC, GF, cut theſe lines, draw lines parallel to AD; 
and you will have the parallelogram AGHD reticu- 
lated, or divided into 192 ſmall and equal perſpective 
ſquares, _ het 

Make Al and DM equal and perpendicular to AD; 
then draw IM, which will be equ+:l and parallel te 
AD; and draw IS and MS to the point of fight S. 

Divide AT, IM, and MD, into the ſame number 
of equal parts as AD is divided: and from theſe 


points of diviſion draw lines toward the point of ſight 
8, ending reſpectively at GK, KL, and LH. + 


From 


| thoſe points where the lines parallel to AD 
c AG and DH draw upright lines parallel to Al 
and DM; and from the points where theſe lines meet 
IK and LM draw lines parallel to IM; then ſhade the 
work, as in the figure. | 

 ProB. 32. To repreſent a ſemicircu/ar arch in perſpec- 

tive, as if it were flanding on two upright walls, equal 

In height ta the height of the obſerver” s eye. 

Aſter having gone through the preceding operation, 
this will be more eaſy y a bare view of fig. 2. in Plate 
CCCLXXXVII. than it could be made by any de- 
ſcription ; the method being ſo much like that of 
drawing and ſhading the ſquare hollow. We need 
only mention, that TEA and DF c 74 are the up- 
right walls on which the ſemicircular arch is built; 
that S is the point of fight in the horizon T, taken 
in the centre of the arch; that d in fig. 1. is the point ot 
diſtance ; and that the two perſpective ſquares ABCD 
and BEFC make the parallelogram AEFD of a length 
equal to twice its breadth AD. 


ProB, 33. To repreſent a ſquare in perſpedive, as 
viewed by an obſerver ſtanding direAly even with ane 
of its corners. 


In fig. 3. of Plate CCCLXXXVII. let A 9g BC be 
a true ſquare, viewed by an obſerver ſtanding at ſome 
diſtance from the corner C, and jult even with the dia- 
gonal C 


Let 585 be the horizon, parallel to the diagonal AB; 


and 8 the point of fight, even with the diagonal Cg. 
Here it will be proper to have two points of diſtance þ 
and P, equidiſtant from the point of fight S. 

Draw the ſtraight line 1 17. parallel to AB, and 
draw A 8 and B 10parallel to CS. Take the diſtance 
between 8 and 9g in your compaſſes, and ſet it off all 
the way in equal parts from 8 to 1, and from 10 to 
19,—The line 1 17 ſhould be produced a good way 
further both to right and left hand from 9, and divid- 
ed all the way in — ſame manner. 

From theſe points of equal diviſion, 8, 9, 10, &c. 
draw lines to the point of ſight 8, and alſo to the two 
points of diſtance p and P, as in the figure. 

Now it is plain, that ac bg is the perſpective repre- 
ſentation of AgBC, viewed by an obſerver even with 


the corner C and diagonal C 9.—But ifthere are other 


ſuch.{quares lying even with this, and having the ſame 
poſition with reſpect to the line 1 17, it is evident 
that the obſerver, who ſtands directly even with the 


corn 


great as the 


191 


192 


EUA rer 
corner C of the firſt ſquare, will not be even with the prolonged till they came to the extended line 11 


like corners G and K of the others; but will have an 
oblique view of them, over the ſides FG and IK, which 
are neareſt his eye: and their perſpective repreſenta- 
tions will beeg f Gand h & i z, drawn among the lines 
in the figure ; of which, the ſpaces taken up by each 
ſide lie between three of the lines drawn toward the 
point of diſtance p, and three drawn to the other point 
of diſtance P. 


Pr oB. 34. To repreſent a common chair, in an oblique in 
2 | | 

e original lines to the point of ſight 8, and points 
of diſtance and P, being drawn as in the preceding 
operation, chooſe any part of the plane, as Im 13, on 
which you would have the chair L to Rand. There 
are juſt as many lines (namely two) between 1 and m 
or 13 and n, drawn toward the point of diſtance p, at 
the left hand, as between / and 13, or m and n, drawn 
to the point of diſtance P on the right: ſo that In, 
mn.n 13, and 13 /, form a perſpective ſquare. 

From the four corners 1, m, n, 13, of this ſquare 
raiſe the four legs of the chair to the perſpective per- 
pendicular height you would have them: then make 
the ſeat of the chair a ſquare equal and parallel to / m x 
I 3, as taught in Prob. 18. which will make the two 
ſides of the ſeat in the direction of the lines drawn 


toward the point of diſtance p, and the fore and back 


part of the ſeat in direction of the lines drawn to the 
other point of diſtance P. This done, draw the back 
of the chair leaning a little backward, and the croſs 
bars therein tending toward the point of diſtance P. 
Then ſhade the work as in the figure; and the per- 
ſpective chair will be finiſhed, 

Pros. 35. To preſent an oblong ſquare table in an oblique 

ptr ſpetive view. 

In fig. 3. of Plate CCCXXXVII. M is an oblong 

ſquare table, as ſeen by an obſerver ſtanding directly 


even with C9 (ſee Prob. 33.) the ſide next the eye 


being perſpectively parallel to the fide ac of the ſquare 
a c b 9, — The forementioned lines drawn from the line 
1 17 to the two points of diſtance p and P, form equal 
perſpective ſquares on the ground plane. 

Chooſe any part of this plane of ſquares for the feet 
of the table to ſtand upon; as at , 9, r, and s, in di- 
rection of the lines % and rs for the two long ſides, 
and /s and r for the two ends; and you will have 
the oblong iquare or parallelogram g r s t for the part 
of the floor or ground-plane whereon the table is to 
ſtand: and the breadth of this plane is here taken in 
proportion to the length as 6 to 10; ſo that, if the 
length of the table be ten feet, its breadth will be ſix. 

On the four little perſpective ſquares at q, r, s, and 
t, place the four upright legs of the table, of what 
height you pleaſe, ſo that the height of the two next 
the eye, at o and , ſhall be terminated by a ſtraight 
line uv drawn to the point of diſtance P. This done, 
make the leaf M of the table an oblong ſquare, per- 
ſpectively equal and parallel to the oblong ſquare gi: 
on which the feet of the table ſtands, Then ſhade 
the whole, as in the figure, and the work will be 
finithed. 

If the line 1-17 was prolonged to the right and left 
hand, and equally divided throughout (as it is from 1 
to 17), and if the lines which are drawn from p and 
to the right and left hand ſides of the plate were 


4 


they would meet it in equal points of diviſion, 15 
forming large plans of this ſort, the ends of flips 


of paper may be paſted to the right and left edges 


of the ſheet on which the plan is to be formed. 


: 


£4 the Anamorphoſes, or reſor mation of diſtorted mager. 
y this means pictures that are ſo miſhapen, as to 
exhibit no r appearance of any thing to the na- 
ked eye, ſhall, when viewed by reflection, preſent a 
regular and beautiful image. The inventor of this 
ingenious device is not known. Simon Stevinus, who 
was the firſt that wrote upon it, does not inform us 
from whom he learned it. The principles of it are laid 
down by S. Vauzelard in his Perſpecti ve Comique et Cy- 
tindrique; and Gaſper Schott proteſſes to copy Marius 
Bettinus in his deſcription of this piece of artificial 
magic. | _ 

It will be ſufficient for our purpoſe to copy one of 
the ſimpleſt figures of this writer, as by this means the 
myſtery of this art will be ſufficiently unfolded. Up- 
on the cylinder of paper, or paſteboard, ABCD, 
draw whatever is intended to be exhibited, as the let- 
ters IHS. Then with a needle make perforations a- 
long the whole outline; and placing a candle, G, be- 
hind this cylinder, mark upon the ground plane the 
ſhadow of them, which will be diſtorted more or leſs, 
according to the poſition of the candle or the plane, 
&c. This being done, let the picture be an exat copy 
of this diſtorted image, let a metallic ſpeculum be ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of the cylinder, and let the eye of 
the ſpectator have the ſame poſition before the cylin- 
der that the candle had behind it. Then looking up- 
on the ſpeculum, he will ſee the diſtorted image re- 
ſtored to its proper ſhape. The reformation of the 
image, he ſays, will not eaſily be made exact in this 
method, but it will be ſufficiently ſo to anſwer the 
purpoſe. 

Other methods, more exact and 


| eometrical than 
this, were found out afterwards : ſo 


at theſe pictures 


could be drawn by certain rules, without the uſe of a 


candle. Schott quotes one of theſe methods from Bet- 
tinus, another from Herigonius, and another from Kir- 
cher, which may be ſeen in his Mag ia, vol i. p. 162, 
&c. He alſo gives an account of the methods of re- 
forming pictures by ſpeculums of conical and other fi- 
ures. 
4 Inſtead of copying any of theſe methods from Schott 
or Bettinus, we ſhall preſent our readers with that 
which Dr Smith hath given us in his Optics, vol. 1. 
p. 250, as, no doubt, the beſt, and from which any 
perſon may eafily make a drawing of this kind. The 
ſame deſcription anſwers to two mirrors, one of which, 
hg. 7. is convex, and the other, tig. 8. is concave. 
In order to paint upon a plane a deformed COPY 
ABCDEKIHCF of an original picture, which ſhall 
appear regular, when ſeen from a given point O, ele- 
vated above the plane, by rays reflected from a poliſh- 
ed cylinder, placed upon the circle Ju, equal to its 
given baſe; from the point R, which muſt be fuppo- 
{ed to lie perpendicularly under O, the place of the eye, 
draw two lines Ra Re; which ſhall either touch the 
baſe of the cylinder, or elle cut off two ſmall equal 
ſegments from the ſides of it, according as the copy 
is intended to be more or leſs deformed. Then, ta- 
king the eye, raiſed above R, to the 9 
8 ome- 


Plate 
ccet uin. 


fig. 


ſomewhat greater than that of the cylinder for a lumi- 
nous point, deſcribe the ſhadow ae (of a ſquare 
ae x2, fig. 36. or parallelogram ſtanding upright up- 
on its bate a e, and containing the picture required) 
anywhere behind the arch I. Let the lines drawn 
from R to the extremities and diviſions of the baſe a, 
b, e, d, e, cut the remoteſt part of the ſhadow in the 
points ., g, b, i, &, and the arch cf the baſe in J, m, 
u, o, , from which points draw the lines / AF, 
» BG, » CH, o DI, p EK, as if they were rays of 
light that came from a focus R, and were reflected 
from the baſe /»p; ſo that each couple, as A, IR, 
oduced, may cut off equal ſegments from the circle. 
ſtly, transfer the lines /af, mb,g, &c. and all 
their parts, in the ſame order, upon the reſpective 
lines IAF, m BG, &c. and having drawn regular 
curves, by eſtimation, through the points A, B, C, D, E, 
through F, G, H, I. K, and through every inter- 
mediate order of points; the figure ACEKHF, fo 
divided, 'will be the deformed copy of the ſquare, 
drawn and divided upon the orig inal picture, and will 
appear ſimilar to it, when ſeen in the poliſhed cylin- 
der, ＋ * upon the baſe / »p, by the eye in its given 


The praQical methods of drawing theſe imiages ſeem 
to have been carried to the greateſt perfection by ]. 


Leopold, who, in the Ada Liplientia for the year 


1712,” has deſeribed two machines, one for the i 

to be viewed with a cyiindrical, and the other with a 
conical mirror. The perſona poſſeiſed of this inſtru- 
ment has nothing to do but to take any print he pleaſes, 
pnd while he gocs over the outlines of it with one pen, 
another traces the anamorphoſis. 

By methods of this kind, groves of trees may be 
cut, ſo as to repreſent the appearance of men, horſes, 
and other objects from ſome one point of view, which 
are not at all diſcernible in any other. This might ea- 


lily be effected by one perſon placing himſelf in any - 


particular ſituation, - and giving directions to other 
perſons what trees to lop, and in what manner. In 
the ſame method it has been contrived, that buildings 
of circular and other forms, and alſo whole groups 
of buildings, conſiſting of walls at different diitances, 
and with different poſitions to one another, thould be 
painted ſo as to exhibit the exaR repreſentation of par- 
ticular objects, which could only be perceived in one 
ſituation. Bettinus has illuſtrated this method by 
drawings in his Apiaria. * 


It may appear a bold aſſertion to ſay, that the very 
ſhort ſketch now given of the art of perſpective 
is a ſufficient foundati n for the whole practice, 
and includes a/! the expeditious rules peculiar to the 
problems which moſt generally occur. It is, however, 
true, and the intelligent reader will fee, that the two 
theorems on which the wh le reſts, include every poſ- 
fible caſe, and apply with equal facility to pictures and 
_ originals in any pe ſition, although the examples are 
ſelected of perpendi ular pictures, and of origtnals re- 
terred to horizontal planes, as being the molt frequent. 
The ſcientific foundation being fo mple, the ſtructure 
Need not be complex, nor ſwell into ſuch volumes as 
have been publiſhed on the ſubject: volumes which, 
by their ſize deter from the peruſal, and give the 


fimple art the appearance of intricate myſtery ; and, 
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their prices, defeat the deſign of their authors, 


vix. the diſſemination of knowledge among the pra-- 


titioners. The treatiſes on peripettive acquire their 
bulk by long and tedicus diſcourſes, minute explanations 
of common things, or by great numbers of example: 
which indeed do make ſome of thefe books valuable by 
the variety of curious cuts, but do rot at all inſtruct 
the reader by any improvements made in the art itſelf. 
For it is evident, that moit of thoſe who have treated 
this ſubject have been more converſant in the practice 
of deſigning than in the principles of geometry; and 
thereture when, in their practice, the caſes which 
have offered have put them on trying particular expe- 
dients, they have thought them worth communicating 
to the public as improvements of the art; and each 
author, fond ot his own little expedient (which 4 
ſcientific perion would have known for an eaſy coro!- 
lary from the genera. theorem), have made it the prin- 
ciple of a practical ſyitem—and in this manner nar- 
rowing inſtead ot enlarging the knowledge of the art; 
and the practitioner, t:red of the bulk of the volume, 
in which a fingle maxim is tedi uſly ſpread ont, and 
the principle on which it is founded kept out of his 
fight, contents himſelt with a remembrance of the 
maxim (not underttood), and keeps it ſlightly in his 
eye, to avoid grois errors. We can appeal to the 
whole body of painters and draughtſmen tor the truth 
of this aflertion ; and it muſt not be conſidered as an 
imputation on them of remiiſneſs or negligence, but as 
a neceſſary conſequence of the ignorance of the authors 
from whom they have taken their information. This 
is a ſtrong term, but it is not the leſs juſt. Several 
mathematicians of eminence bave written on perſpec- 
tive, treating it as the ſubject of pure ry, as it 
really is; and the performances of Dr Brook Taylor, 
Graveſande, Wolf, De la Caille, Emerſon, are truly 
valuable, by preſenting the art in all its perſpicuous 
fimplicity and univerſality. The works of Taylor and 
Emerſon are more valuable, on account of the very in- 
genious and expeditious conſtructions which they have 
given, ſuited to every poſſible caſe. The merit of the 
firſt author has been univerſally acknowledged by all 
the Britiſh writers on the ſubject, who never fail to 
declare that their own works are compoſed on the 
principle of Dr Brook Taylor: but any man of 
ſcience will fee that theſe authors have either not un- 
derſtood them, or aimed at pleaſing the public by fine 
cuts and uncommon caſes ; for, without exception, 
they have omitted his favourite conſtructions, which 
had gained his predilection by their univerſality, and 
attached themſelves to inferior methods, more uſually 
expedients perhaps, or inventions (as they thought) of 
their own. What has been given in this article is not 
ofefſed to be according to the principles of Dr Br ok 
ber, becauſe the principles are not peculiar to him, 
but the necet{ary reſults ot the theory itſelf, and incul- 
cated by every mathematician who had taken the trouble 
to conſider the ſubject. They are ſufficient not only 
for direQing the ordinary practice, but alſo for ſug- 
geſting modes of conſtruction for every caſe out of the 
common track. . And a perſon of ingenuity will have 
a laudable enjoyment in thus, without much ſtretch of 
thought, inventing rules for himſelf ; and will be bet- 
ter pleaſed with tuch fruits of his own ingenuity, than 
in reading the tedious 2 of examples 9 
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N galleries; deſigned expreſsl to deceive the ſight bj Aerial Pax8rscTivE, is ſometimes uſed as a general 


fortification, carving, and gene 
cal arts; but it is more particularly neceſſary: to the 
art of painting, which can do nothing without it. 
figure in a picture, which is not drawn according to 


PERSPECTIVE. 
| by another, And ſor this purpoſe we would, wih The art of painting, taken in its full extent, con- 


Dr Taylor, “ adviſe all our readers not to be con- 
tented with the ſcheme they find here; but on every 
occaſion, to draw new ones of their own, in all the 
variety of circumſtances they can think of. This will 
take up more time at firſt, but they will find-the vaſt 
benefit and pleaſure of it by the extenſive notions it 
will give them of the nature of the principles.” 
The art of perſpective is neceſſary to all arts where 
there is any occaſion for deſigning ; as architecture, 
x all the mechani- 


the rules of perſpective, does not repreſent what is in- 
tended, but ſomething elſe.” Indeed we heſitate not to 
ſay, that a picture which is faulty in this particular, is 
as blameable, or more ſo, than any compoſition in 
writing which is faulty in point of orthography, or 
grammar. It is generally thought very ridiculous to 
pretend to write an heroic poem, or a fine diſcourſe, 
upon any ſubject, without underſtanding the propriety 
of the language in which we write ; and'to us it ſeems 
no leſs ridiculous for one to pretend to make a 
picture without underſtanding perſpective: Yet how 
many pictures are there to be ſeen, that are highly va- 
luable in other reſpects, and yet are entirely faulty in this 
point? Indeed this fault is ſo very general, that we can» 
not remember that we ever have ſeen a picture that has 
been entirely without it; and what is the more to be 
lamented, the greateſt maſters have been the moſt guilty 
of it. Thoſe examples make it to be the leſs regarded; 
but the fault is not the leſs, but the more to be la- 
mented, and deſerves the more care in avoiding it for 
the future. The great occaſion of this fault, is cer- 
tainly the wrong method that is generally uſed in edu- 
cating of perſons in this art: for the young people 
are generally put immediately to drawing; and when 
they have acquired a facility in that, they are put to 
colouring. And theſe things they learn by rote, and 
by practice only; but are not at all inſtructed in any 
rules of art. By which means, when they come to 
make any deſigns of their own, though they are very 
expert at drawing out and colouring every thing that 
offers itſelf to their fancy; yet for want of being in- 
ſtructed in the ſtrict rules of art, they do not know 
how to govern their inventions with judgment, and 
become guilty of ſo many groſs miſtakes z which pre- 
vent themſelves, as well as others, from finding that 
ſatisfaction they otherwiſe would do in their per- 
tormances. To correct this for the future, we would 
recommend it to the maſters of the art of painting, 
to conſider if it would not be neceſſary to eſtabliſh a 
better method for the educatien of their ſcholars, and 
to begin their inſtructions with the technical parts of 
painting, before they let them looſe to follow the in- 
ventions of their own uneultivated imaginations. 


PerSPECTIVE is alſo uſed for a kind of picture or 
painting, {requently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends 
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ſiſts of two parts; the inventive, and the executive. 
The inventive part is common with poetry, and be- 
longs more properly and immediately to the original 
deſign (which it invents and diipoſes in the moſt pro- 
per and agreeable manner) than to the picture, which is 


only a copy of that deſign already formed in the ima- 


gination of the artiſt. Ihe perfection of this art of 


paiming depends upon the thorough knowledge the 
artiſt has of all the parts of his ſubject ; and the beau- 
2 it conſiſts in the happy choice and diipoſition 
t he makes of it: And it is in this that che 
nius of the artiſt diſcovers and "ſhows itſelf, while he 


indulges and humours bis fancy, which here is not 


confined. But the other, the executive part of paint- 
ing, is wholly-confined-and ſtrictly tied to the rules of 
art, which cannot be diſpenied with on any account; 
and therefore in this the artiſt ought to govern him- 
ſelf entirely by the rules of art, and not to take any li- 
berties whatſoever” For any ching that is not truly 
drawn according to the rules of perſpective, or not 
truly coloured or truly ſhaded; dees not appear to be 
what the artiſt intended, butdomething elſe, Where- 


good fore, if at any dine che artiſf pen do imagine that 


his picture would look the better, "if be {houid twerve 
a little from theſe rules, he may _afſure himſelf, that 
the fault belongs to his original deſign, and not to the 
ſtrictneſs of the rules ; for what is perfectly 


le 


and juſt in the real original objects themſelves, can 


never appear defective in a picture where thoſe objects 


are exactly copied. Nr 

| Therefore to offer a ſhort hint of thoughts we have 
ſome time had upon the method which ought to be 
followed in inſtructing a ſcholar in the executive part 
of painting; we would firſt have him learn the moſt 
common effections of practical geometry, and the firſt 
elements ot plain geometry and common arithmetic. 
When he is ſufficiently perfect in theie, we would have 
him learn pertpective, 
progreſs in this, ſo as to have prepared his judgment 
with the right notions of the alterations that figures 


muſt undergo when they come to be drawn on a flat, 
he may then be put to drawing by view, and be exer- 


ciſed in this along with perſpective, till he comes to be 
ſufficiently perfect in both. Nothing ought to be more 
familiar to a painter than perſpective ; for it is the 
only thing that can make the judgment correct, and 


will help the tancy to invent with ten Limes the eaſe that 


it could do without it. 

We earnettly recommend to our readers the careful 
peruſal of Dr Taylor's Treatite, as publiſhed by Col- 
ſon in 1749, and Emerſon's publiſhed along with his 
Optics. They will be ſurpriſed and delighted with 
the inſtruction they will receive ; and will then truly 
eſtimate the ſplendid volumes of other authors and ſee 
their frivolity. | 
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repreſenting the continuation of an alley, a building, perſpee. 


landicape, or the like. 


deno- 


And when he has made ſome 


tive. 
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P E R [ 
denomination ſor that which more reſtrictedly is called 
aerial per ſprAive, or the art of giving a due diminution 
or degradation to the ſtrength of light, ſhade, and co- 
lours of objects, according to their different diſtances, 
the quantity of light which falls upon them, and the 
medium through which they are ſeen ; the chiaro ob- 


ſeuro, or clair obſcure, which conſiſts in expreſſing the 


different degrees of light, ſhade, and colour of bodies, 
ariſing from their own ſhape, and the poſition of their 
parts with reſpe to the eye and neighbouring objects, 
whereby their light or colours are affected; and keep- 
ing, which is the obſervance of a due proportion in the 
eneral light and colouring of the whole picture, ſo 
that no light or colour in one part may be too bright 
or ſtrong For another. A painter, who could ſucceed 
in aerial perſpefive, ought carefully to ſtudy the effects 
which dillance, or difterent degrees or colours of light, 
have on each particular original colour, to know how 
its hue or ſtrength is changed into the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances that occur, and to repreſent it accordingly. As 
all objects, in a picture take their meaſures in propor- 
tion to thoſe placed in the front, ſo, in aerial perſpec- 
tive, the ſtrength of light and the brightnets of the co- 
lours of objects cloſe to the picture, muſt ſerveas a mea- 
ſure, with reſpe& to which all the ſame colours at ſeve- 
ral diſtances muſt have a proportional degradation in 
like circumſtances. 5 

Bird's eye view in Præsrecrirx, is that which ſup- 
poſes the eye to be placed above any building, &c. as 
in the air at a conſiderable diſtance from it. This is ap- 
plied in drawing the repreſentations of fortifications, 
when it is neceſſary uot only to exhibit one view as 
ſeen from the ground, but ſo much of the ſeveral build- 
ings as the eye can poſſibly take in at one time from 
any ſituation. In order to this, we mult ſuppoſe the 
eye to be removed a conſiderable height above the 
ground, and to be placed as it were in the air, ſo as 
to look down into the building like a bird that is fly- 
ing. In repreſentations of this kind, the higher the 
horizontal line is placed, the more of the fortification 
will be ſeen, and vice verſa. | 

Pezzsescrions Machine, is an inſtrument by which 
any perſon, without the help of the rules of art, may 
delineate the true perſpective figures of objects. Mr 
Ferguſon has deſcribed a machine of this fort of which 
he aſcribes the invention to Dr Bevis. 

Fig. 4. of Plate CCCLXXXVII. is a plane of this 
machine, and fig. 5. is a repreſentation of it when 
made uſe of in drawing diſtant objects in perſpective. 

In fig. 4. a bef is an oblong ſquare board, repre- 
ſented by ABEF in fig. 5. x andy (X and Y)] are 
two hinges on which the part c 1d (CLD) is move- 
able. 'This parts conſiſts of two arches or portions of 
circles cm (CML) and dn / (DNL) joined together 
at the top / (L), and at bottom to the croſs bar 4 
(DC), to which one part of each hinge is fixed, and 
the other part to a flat board, half the length of the 


boarda be (ABEF),and bx to its uppermoſt fide.” 


The centre of the arch cm/ is at d, and the centre of 
che arch 4x / is at c. | 

On the outer ſide of the arch dnl is a ſliding piece 
„ (much like the nut of the quadrant of altitude be- 
longing to a common globe), which may be moved to 
any part of the arch between d and/: and there is 


ſuch another ſlider o on the arch c m/, which may be- 
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ſet to any part betwen e and /—A thread e n 
(CPN) is ſtretched tight from the centre (C) to the 
flider (N), and ſuch another thread is ſtretched from 
the centred (D) to the ſlider o (O); the ends of the 
threads being faſtened to theſe centres and ſliders. 

Now it is plain, that by moving theſe ſliders on 
their reſpective arches, the interſection (P) of the 
threads may be brought to any point of the open ſpac< 
withia the arches.—In the groove 4 (K) is a ſtraight 
ſliding bar i (I), which may be drawn further out, or 
puſhed further in at pleaſure. 

To the outer end of this bar I (fig. 5.) is fixed the 
"I piece HZ, in which is a groove for receiving 
the fliding piece Q. In this ſlider is a ſmall nole 7 
for the eye to look through, in uſing the machine ; 
and there is a long flit in HZ, to let the hole 7 be 
ſeen through when the eye is placed behind it at any 
wy of the hole above the level of the bar I. 

ow to delixeate the perſpective figure of any diſtant o'je?, 
or oled, by means of this machine. 

Suppoſe you wanted to delineate a perſpective re- 
preſentation of the houſe gs rp (which we muſt ima- 
gine to be a great way off, without the limits of the 
plate), place the machine on a ſteady table, with the 
end EF of the horizontal board ABEF toward the 
houſe, ſo that when the Gothic- like arch DLC is ſet 
upright, the middle part of the open ſpace (about P) 
within it may be even with the houſe when you place 
your eye at Z and look at the houſe through the ſmall 
hole r. Then fix the corners of a ſquare piece of pa- 
per with four wafers on the ſurface of that half of the 
horizontal board which is neareſt the houſe ; and all is 
ready for drawing. 

Set the arch upright, as in the figure ; which it will 
be when it comes to the * ſide t of the up- 
right piece s 7 fixed to the horizontal board behind D. 
Then place your eye at Z, and look through the hole 
r at any point of the houſe, as 9, and move the ſliders 
N aud O till you bring the interſection of the threads 
at P directly between your eye and the point : then 
put down the arch flat upon the paper on the board, as 
at ST, and the interſection of the threads will be at W. 
Mark the point W on the paper with the dot of a black 
lead pencil; and ſet the arch upright again as before : 
then look through the hole r, and move the fliders N 
and O till the interſection of the threads comes be- 
tween your eye and any other point of the houſe, as p: 
then put down the arch again to the paper, and make 
a pencil mark thereon at the interſection of the threads, 
and draw a line from that mark to the former one at 
W; which line will be a true perſpective repreſeata- 
tion of the corner þ g of the houſe. 

Proceed in the ſame mannner, by bringing the inter- 
ſection of the threads ſucceſſively between your eye and 
other points of the outlines of the houſe, as 7, 7, &c. 
and put down the arch to mark the like points on the 
paper, at the interſection of the threads: then connect 
theſe points by ſtraight lines, which will be the per- 
ſpective outlines of the houſe. In like manner find 
points ſor the corners of the door and windows, top of 
the houſe, chimneys, &c. and draw the finiſhing lines 
from point to point: then ſhade the whole, making 
the lights and ſhades as you ſee them on the houſe it. 
ſelf, and you will have a true perſpective figure of it. 
Great care mult be taken, during the whole time, that 
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be very ſtrong and ſteady, and the machine fixed to it 
cither by ſcrews or clamps. 
In the ſame way, a landſcape, or any number of ob- 
jecis withitt the field of view through the arch, may 
be Celineated, by finding a ſufficient number of per- 
ſpcive points on the paper, and connecting them by 
{traight or curxed lines as they appear ti che eye. And 
as this makes every thing in perſpectide equally eaſy, 
without taking the trouble to learn any ot the rules 
{or drawing, the operations muſt be very pleaſing and 
ag reeable. Vet as ſcience is ſtill more fo, we would by 
all means recommend it to our readers to learn the rules 
{or drawing particular objects ; and to draw landicapes 
bythe eye, for which we believe, no perſpective rules can 
be given. And although any thing may be very truly 
drawn in perſpective by means of this machine, it can- 
not be ſaid that there is the leaſt degree of ſcience in 
going that way to work. | 5 
The arch ought to be at leaſt a foot wide at bot- 
tom, that tne eye at Z may nave a large field ot view 


through it: and the eye ſhould then be, at leaſt, 10 


inches from the interſection of the threads at P when 
the arch is ſet upright. For if it be nearer, the boun- 
daries of view at the ſides near the foot of the arch 
will ſubtend an angle at Z of more than 60 degrees, 
which will not only ſtrain the eye, but will alſo cauſe 
the outermoſt parts of the drawing to have a diſagree- 
able appearance. To avoid this, it will be proper to 
draw back the ſliding bar I, till Z be 144 inches di- 
ſtant from P; and then the whole field of view, through 
the foot wide arch, will not ſubtend an angle to the eye 
at Z of more than 45 degrees; which will give a more 
eaſy and pleaſant view, not only of all the objects 
themſelves, but alſo of their repreſentations on the pa- 
per whereon they are delineate:!. So that, whatever 
the width of the arch be, the diſtance of the eye from 
it ſhould be in this proportion: As 12 is to the width 
of the arch, fo 
irom it. 

If a pane of glaſs, laid over with gum water, be fix- 
ed into the re and ſet upright when dry, a perſon 
who looks through the hole r may delineate the ob- 
jects upon the glaſs which he ſees at a diſtance through 
and beyond it, and thence transfer the delineation to a 
a paper put upon the glats, as mentioned in the begin- 
ning of rhe article PerSPECTIVE. 

Mx Peacock likewiſe invented three ſimple inſtru- 
ments ſor drawing architecture and machinery ia per- 
ſpective, of which the reader will find ſketches and de- 
ſcriptions in the 75th volume of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. We do not inſert theſe deſcriptions 
here becauſe we do not think the inſtruments ſuperior 
to that deſcribed by Fergufon, and becauſe we will 
that our readers who have occafion to draws may make 
themiclves ſo much maſters of the art of perſpective, 
as to be above the aid of ſuch mechanical contri- 
Vances. | 

Per pic9if8 Glaſs, or Graphical PerſpeFive. 
Dioyrrics. * 

PERSPIRATION, in medicine, the evacuation 
of the juices of the body through the pores of the 
Kin. Perſpiration is diſtinguithed into ſenſible and 
whnhble;. and here ſenſible perſpiration is the ſame 
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Perſpec- the poſition of the machine be not ſhifted on the table ; 
and i prevent ſuch an inconvenience, the table ſhould 


Perthſhire. 
is 144 to the diſtance of the eye (at Z) 


See 


PER 
with ſweating, and inſenſible perſpiration that whith 


: " 


eſcapes the 


PERSPICUITIT V, properly ſignifies the property 
which any thing has ot being eaſily ſeen through; 
hence it is generally applied to fuck writings or dis- 
courſes as are eafily underſtood. 9 0 
Prarstcvirr, in compoſition. See On aroav, n“ 


43. | . 
PERTH, # county of Scotland, including Mon- 
teich, Braidalbin, Athol, Stratherne; part of Gowrie, 
and Perth Proper; is bounded by Badenoch and 
Lochabaron the north and north Wet; by Marr on 
the north-ealt; by Argyle and Lemos on the weſt and 
ſouth-welt;having:Clackmannanſhire,part of Stirling- 
ſhire, and” the Forth to the ſouth ; the ſhires of Kin- 
roſs and Fife to the ſouth ealt, and Angus to the eaſt. 
It extends above 70 miles in length, and near 60 at 
its greateſt , exhibiting a variety of Highlands 
and Lowlands; mountains, hills, dales, and ſtraths, 
diverſified with paſture-erounds, corn fields. and mea- 
aows ;z rivers, lakes, toreſts woods, plantations, m- 
cloſures, towns, m__— and a great number of ele- 
gant ſeats, beautitully ſituated, belonging to noble- 
men and gentlemen. The chiet rivers of Perthſhire 
are the Tay, the Teith, and tle Erne, beſides a 
number of ſubordinate ſtreams. The river Teith 
ts famous for its ſalmon-filhery, and its ſteep cataract, 
near the Blair of Drummoud, the noiſe of which is fo 
loud, as to deafen thoie who approach it. The river 


Erne riſes from Loch Erne, a lake ſeven miles long, in 


the mountainous country t Stratherne: this river, atter 
a courſe of 34 miles fim welt to caſt, during which it 
receives many itreams and nvulets, falls into the Tay 
at Abernethy. F. | 

_ Freeſtone, lead, iron, and copper ores, with ſome . 
lapis calaminaris, are found in different parts of 
The ſoil, being generaity rich and well 
manured, produces exc: llent wheat, and all kinds of 

ain. The hiily country abounds with palture tor 
the black cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats. and deer. The 
heaths, woods, and 1orelts, are itored with variety 
of game; the rivers teem with ſalmon and trout; the 

rdens and orchards, are itored with all kinds of 


herbs, roots, apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 


almoſt every ſpecies of fruit ound in South Bri- 
tain. The houſcs and attire, even of the commonalty, 
are neat and decent; and every peaſant can produce a 
good qzantity of linen, and great ſtore of blankets, 
made in his own family. Indeed, this is the caſe 
through all the Lowlands of Scotland. Flax is reared 
by every huſbandman; and being dreſſed at home, 
is ſpun by the females of his family into thread for 
Imen ; this is woven by country weavers, of whom 
there is a great number through all the Low Country, 
and afterwards bleached or whitened by the good - wiſe 
and her ſervants; fo that the whole is mad: fit for uſe 
at a very ſmall expence. They likewiſe walh, card, ſpin, 
and weave their wool into tartan for plaids, kerſies, and 
coarſe ruflet-cloth, for common wearing, beſides great 
part of which is knit into caps, ſtockings, and mitts. 
Plaids, made of the fineſt worſted, are worn either 
plain or variegated, as veils, by women of the lower, 
and even ot the middle rank; nay, ſome years ago, 


ladies of tfathion wore {ſilken plaids with ä 


notice of the ſenſes ; and this laſt is the Pertb. 
idea affixed to the word perſpiration when uſed alone n 
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this' is a looſe piece of drapery, gathered about the 
head, ſhoulders, and waiſt, on which it is croſſed ſo, 
as to leave the hands at liberty, and produces a very 
goal effect to the eye of the ſpectator. The Low- 

nders of Perthſhire are civilized, hoſpitable, and 
induſtrious: the commerce of the country conſiſts 
chiefly in corn, linen, and black cattle: there are, 
moreover, ſome merchants who trade to foreign coun- 
tries. For an account of the different diviſions of this 
country above-mentioned, ſce the articles as they occur 
in the order of the alphabet. 

PasxTu-Proper, ſtretching 20 miles in length, and 
at ſome places 15 in breadth, is bounded on the 
north eaſt, by the Carſe of Gowrie ; on the eaſt, by 
Angus ; on the welt by Stratherne; on the north, by 
Athol; and on the ſouth, by the Frith of Tay. This 
is likewiſe a fruitſul country, populous and well culti- 
vated, abounding with gentlemen who poſſeſs opulent 
eſtates ; with farmers who underitand agriculture : and 
with manufacturers who turn their induſtry to great 
account. North eaſtward from Perth to Brechin lies 
the vale of Strathmore, one of the molt ſertile diſtricts 
in Scotland, which gives the title ot Zar/ to the noble 
family of Lyon. 

Pear u, ihe capital of the county of that name, is 
an agreeable, populous town, fituatzd 20 miles with- 
in and, on the ſouth bank of the river Tay. It was 
otherwiſe called S-: Se. from a church dedica- 
ted to St John, as the patron of the place. It is a 
royal borough, ſecond in dignity to the metropolis, 
the ſeat of a large preſbytery, and gave the title of 
Earl to the family of Drummond, which is is now for. 
feited. James Drummond, 4th earl, was created duke 
of Perth by James II. for adhering to whoie intereſts 
he was outlawed. His two grandtons were attainted 
191745. No leſs than 14 national councils have been 
held at Perth between 1201 an.! 1459. But the old- 
eſt was at Scone, A. D. 906. Perth, in the reign of 
Edward I. of Eng'and, was potlefle.! by he Engliſh, 
who ſecured it with ſortifications : but alter an «biti- 
nate reſiſtance, they were expelled by Robert Bruce. 
In the year 1715, the rebels made it a place ot arms, 
and retired to it, after tle battle of Dumblane ; but 
they were in a little time diſlodged by the duke of Ar- 

le, and retreated .nor:hwards with the pretender. 

hey poſſeſſed it alſo in 1745. The pretender was 
proclaimed king, new magiſtrates were appointed, and 
an attempt was made to fortify it. The town is popo- 
lous and handſ,me, the ſtreets are well paved, and 
tolerably clean at all times; and the houſes, though 
not ftately, make a very decent appearance. Both the 
ſtreets and houſes are, for the greater part, difpoſed 
in a regularity of plan, which proves them not to be 
of the moit remote antiquity. It is indeed true, that 
the level ſituation, being ſingularly favourable to re- 


gularity, might even from the firlt, give this an ad- 


vantage over many of the old boroughs. Several ſtreets 
run in a dire ction parallel with the river, as far as a 
right can bear this relation to a curve line, nearly be- 
tween eaſt and weſt: theſe are again interſected by othe: 
extending between north and ſouth. It ſhould ſeem 
that anciently particular ſtreets were inhabited, each 
by a particular claſs of artiſans. The names ſtill pre- 
ſerved ſeem to indicate as much. The ſhop keepers 
or merchants occupied one ſtreet ; the bammermen a 
4 
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ſecond ; and other crafts occupied in the ſame manner, Perth. 
Many of the houſes in that ——” 


PER 


each a ſeparate ſtreet. 
ſtreet called the Water-Gate, ſeem to be very old build- 
ings. Towards the ſouthern end of the Water-Gate 


ſtands the famous gate of the Gowrie family, The Gough's 
houſe, and the very room where the attempt of the (amdeu. 


Gowries to ſeize or aſſaſſinate the king was ſuppoſed 
to have been made, 1s now converted iuto barracks for 
a train of artillery ; but the back ſtair, down which 
the Ruthvens were thrown is pulled down. This 
ſtrange event, however magnitied or atteſted by con- 
temporary writers, is made up of ſo many improbabi- 
lities, or circumſtances for which no reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigned, that Sir David Dalrymple, in republiſhing the 
account printed by authority, 1600, preparatory to his 
further obſervations on it, ſeems juſtified in abſolutely 
diicrediting a fact which paſſed for problema: ical with 
ſo many perſons at the very time. Dr Robertſon ſup- 
poles i: a plot of Elizabeth to get James into her pow- 
er. Mr Cant having diſcuſſed the whole ttory cf the 
conipiracy in his Muſe's Threnodie, p. 185—261, 
concludes, ** that as this would have been a very im- 
politic meaſure, the beit way of accounting for it is 
by James's known hatred to the Puritans, and with to 
get rid of two popular characters.” The king had 
been ſeized and forced from his tavourites by the fa- 
ther ot the Ruthvens 12 years before (1582), and 
though he affected to forgive him, took the firſt op- 
portunity to condemn and execute him as a traitor, 
1584. Mr Camden was too good a courtier to ſpeak 
with impartiality of any part ot this weak monarch's 
conduct. Though the name of G.avric was aboliſhed, 
the title of Ruhen was revived in the perſon of Sir 
Thomas Ruthvea of Freelaud, whom Charles II. 
1651, created Lord Ruthven : but the honour, on the 
death of his ſon David in 1704, devoived on Iſabel ſur- 
viving daugliter ot his ſecond ſiiter, who married Sir 
Francis Ruthven, and was 1uccecded, 1732, by his 
ſon James. 

The cattle of Perth ſtood near the red bridge, which 
terminated the narrow ſtreet called inner gute. At 
the end of the Caitle-{treet another narrow itreet leads 
welt to the Blak-triars called Couver-feu-row, where 
the Curfeu bell was. The kings of Scctland before 
James II. were crowned at Scone, and reſided at Perth 
as the metropolis of the nation. James retided and was 
educated in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and was crown- 
ed there 1437. The pariaments and courts of jultice 
were removed from Perth to Edinburgh, but Perth. 
kept its priority diil 22 James III. 1482. 

The church in which John Knox harangued is ſtill 
ſtanding, and is now divided into three; named the. 
eſt, the middle, and the weſt kirks. The eaſt kirk 
was lately very handſomely modernized within. There 
is an old hoipital, a conſiderable building, the found- 
ing of which is aſcribed to James VI. The town- 
houſe ſhuts up the eaſtern end of the High- ſtreet. A 
monaſtery of Carthutians was here eſtabiiſhed by King 
James I. of Scotland, who loſt his life on the very. 
{pot by the treachery of Athol and his accomplices. 
The king was buried in a very ſtately monument in 
this place, which was called monafterium vallis virtu- 
tit, one of the moſt magnificent buildings in the king- 
dom, which with the reſt was deſtroyed by the po- 
pulace. James VI. created George Hay commenda- 

LOT, 
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Perth. tor of the Carthuſian priory, giving him all its emo- 


Heron's 


laments, with a vote and ſeat in parliament ; but theſe 


not being ſufficient to ſupport the title, he ſurrender- 
ed it back to the king. The only remains of-this. 
ificent ſtructure is to be ſeen in the carved ſtones 


ma 
with which the ſouth-eaſt porch of St John's church 
is built, now greatly decayed. The king's garment 
full of tabs was preſerved here after the reformation. 

The town was anciently provided with a ſtone-bridge. 
over the river, which an inundation ſwept away; but 
a new and very fine one has lately been built, the moſt 


beautiful ſtructure of the kind in North Britain, and was 


deſigned and executed by Mr Smeaton. Its lengthis 


goo feet; the breadth (the only blemiſh) 22 within 


the parapets. The piers are founded 10 feet beneath 
the bed of the river, upon oaken and beechen piles, 
and the ſtones laid in puzzalane, and cramped with 
iron. Theſe are nine arches, of which the centre 
is 75 feet in diameter. This noble work opens a com- 
munication with all the different great roads of the 
kingdom, and was completed at the expence of 26,0001, 
Of this the commiſſioners of forfeited eſtates, by his 
majeſty's permiſſion, gave 11,0001, Perth 2000 l. pri- 
vate ſubſcribers 47561. the royal boroughs 5001, But 
ſtill this great work would have met with a check for 
want of money, had not the ear of Kinnoul, with his 
characteriſtic public ſpirit, advanced the remaining ſum, 
and taken the ſecurity of the tolls, with the hazard 
only to himſelf. The whole expence has now been 
defrayed, and the toll has ceaſed. 

The Tay (ſays a late traveller), over which this 


Tour, 1592. bridge is thrown, and on the ſouthern bank of which 


the city of Perth ſtands, is truly a noble river. It 
riſes in Braidalbin, on the frontiers of Lorne. Be- 
fore it has advanced many miles from its ſource, its 


ſtream is cenſiderably augmented by the acceſſion of 


ſeveral ſmall rills. Soon after, it diffuſes its waters in- 
to a ſmall lake called Loch Dochart; and indeed the 
river itſelf there bears rather the name of the Dochart. 
Continuing its courſe from Loch Dochart, it ſoon 
again expands into another lake. Out of this it pro- 
ceeds to Killan, ſtill bearing, if I remember right, the 
name of the Dochart. Here it meets with another ri- 
ver which flows hither by a more north- eaſterly courſe. 
The waters are diffuſed into the famous Loch Tay, 
16 miles in length. Iſſuing from this ſpacious lake at 
Kenmore, the 'Tay is ſoon after increaſed by the ac- 
ceſſion of the Lyon. 


Perth it turns to the ſouth eaſt, and receiving as it pro- 
ceeds the waters of the Erne, paſſes by Abernethy, 
once the capital of the Pictiſn kingdom. Soon after 
this, it expands itſelf to the breadth of three miles. 
Contracting its breadth, as it approaches Dundee, it 
there opens into the German ocean. 

Such is the noble river; on the ſouthern bank of 
which, where it has increaſed into a vaſt body of wa- 


ter, and not a great many miles above where it diſ- 
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It proceeds onward in an eaſt- 


P E R 
charges itſelſ into the ocean, Perth is advantageouſly 


Perth, 


ſituated, A perſon acquainted with the general cha» Pertiner, 


racter of great rivers, and with their influence in deter · 
mining the aſpect and the fertility of the diſtricts thro? 


which they paſs, might readily without farther know- 
ledge of the local circumſtances than what is conveyed 


in this account of the courſe of the Tay, and ot the 
ſituation of Perth upon it, conclude the city to ſtand 
amid delightful ſcenery, and to enjoy moſt of the ad- 


vantages which natural circumſtances afford, for the 


promotion of trade and induſtry.” 
This town has but one pariſh, which has two 


churches, beſides meetings for ſeparatiſts, who are 


very numerous. One church, which belonged to a 
monaſtery, is very ancient: not a veſtige of the laſt 
is now to be ſeen ; for the diſciples of Knox made a 
general deſolation of every edifice that had given ſhel- 
ter to the worſhippers of the church of Rome: it be- 


ing one of his maxims, to pull down the neſts, and then 


the rooks would fly away. 

The flouriſhing Rate of Perth is owing to two ac- 
cidents ; the firſt, that of numbers of Cromwell's 
wounded officers and ſoldiers chooſing to reſide here, 
after he left the kingdom, who introduced a ſpirit of 
induſtry among the people ; the other cauſe was the 
long continuance of the earl of Marr's army here in 
1715, which occaſioned vaſt ſums of money being ſpent 
in the place. But this town as well as all Scotland, dates 
its proſperity from the year 1745; the government of 
this part of Great Britain having never been ſettled till 
a little after that time. | 

That this town does not owe its origin to William I. 
1201, as Boethius ſays, is evident from its being men- 
tioned as a conſiderable place in the foundation charter 
of Holyrood houſe by David I. 1128. 

The trade of Perth is conſiderable. It exports an- 
nually 150,006 Il. worth of linen, from 24,000 to 
30,000 bolls of wheat and barley to London and Edin- 


burgh, anda very large quantity of cured ſalmon. 'I'hat 


fiſh is taken there in vaſt abundance ; 3000 have been 
caught in one morning ; weighing, one with another, 
16'pounds ; the whole capture 48,000 pounds. The 
fiſhery begins on St Andrew's day, and ends Auguſt 
26th old ſtyle. The rents of the fiſheries amount to 
conſiderably upwards of 3000 l. per annum. Smelts 
come up this river in May and June. See PzarLs. 
W. Long. 3. 27. N. Lat. 56. 22. 

PzzxT# Amboy. See New FERs6r. 

PERTINAX, was an illuſtrious Roman empe- 
ror after the death of Commodus. He was deſcend- 
ed of a mean family; and like his father, who was 
either a ſlave or the ſon of a manumitted ſlave, he 
tor ſome time followed the employment of drying 
wood and making charcoal. His poverty did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from receiving a liberal education. 
For ſome time he was employed in teaching a number 
of pupils the Greek and the Roman languages in E- 
truria. He left this laborious profeſſion and became a 
ſoldier, and by his valour and intrepidity gradually roſe 
to offices of the higheſt truſt in the army, and was 
made conſul by M. Aurelius for his ſervices. He was 
afterwards entruſted with the government of Mœſia, 
and at length he preſided over the city of Rome as go- 
vernor. hen Commodus was murdered, Pertinax 


was univerſally choſen to ſucceed to the imperial dig- 
| nity, 
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vertinax, nity ; and his refuſal, on the plea of old age and in- 
— creaſing infirmities, did not prevent his _ ſaluted 
emperorand Auguſtus. He complied with reluctance; 
but his mildneſs, his economy, and popularity, con- 
vinced the ſenate and the people of the prudence and 
the juſtice of their choice. He forbad his name to be 
inſcribed on ſuch places or eſtates as were part of the 
imperial domains, and aſſerted that they belonged not 
to him but to the public. He melted all the filver 
ſtatues which had been raiſed to his predeceſſor, and 
he expoſed to ſale all his concubines, horſes, arms, and 
all the inſtruments of his pleaſure and extravagance. 
With the money raiſed from theſe relics he enriched 
the empire, and was enabled to aboliſh all the taxes 
which Commodus had laid on the rivers, ports, and 
highways, through the empire. Theſe patriotic ac- 
tions gained him the affection of the worthieſt and 
mol ä — of his ſubjects; but the extravagant, 
luxurious, and vicious, raited their clamours againſt 
him; and when the emperor attempred to introduce 
among the pretorian guards ſuch diicipline as was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, to preſerve the peace and tranquility 
of Rome, the flames of rebellion were kindled, and the 
minds of the ſoldiers totally alienated. Pertinax was 
apprized of their one” oy but he refuſed to fly at 
the hour of danger. He ſcorned the advice of ſuch 
of his friends as wiſhed him to withdraw from the im- 
pending ſtorm : and he unexpectedly appeared before 
the ſeditious troops, and without fear or concern boid- 
ly aſked them, whether they who were bound by du- 
ty to defend the perſon of their prince and emperor, 
were come to betray him and to ſhed his blood? His 
undaunted courage and intrepidity wauld have had the 
deſired effect, and the ſoldiers had begun to retire, 
when one of the moſt ſeditious of them advanced and 
darted his javelin at the emperor*+ breaſt, exclaiming, 
The ſoldiers ſend you this. The reſt inſtantly followed 
the example; and Pertinax muffli g up his head, and 
calling upon Jupiter to avenge his death, remained un- 
moved, and was immediately diſpatched. His head 
was cut off and carried upon the point of a ſpear in 
triumph to the camp. This abominable murder hap- 
pened in the 1034 year of the Chriſtian era. 
- It was no ſooner known that Pertinax had been 
murdered, than the enraged populace flocked from all 
quarters of the city ; and uttering dreadful menaces 
againſt the authors of his death, ran up and down the 
ſtreets in queit of them. The ſenators were no leſs 
concerned for his death than the people ; the more, 
becauſe they were now convinced, that the ſoldiers 
would ſuffer none to reign but tyrants. However, as 
they had more to loſe than the common people, they 
did not ffer to revenge his death; but either ſhut 
themſelves up in their own houſes, or in thoſe of the 
ſoldiers of their acquaintance, thinking themſelves 
there moſt ſafe. Such was the unfortunate and much- 


had lived 66 years 7 months and 26 or 28 days: and 
reigned, according to Dio Caſſius, 87 days, that is, 
from the iſt of January to the 28th of March. His 


ing place of his wife's family. The emperor Septimius 
Severus, with the title of emperor, aſſumed the name 


of Pertinax, which he knew would above any ching 
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lamented end of Publius Helvius Pertinax, after he 


body, together with his head, was interred with great 
pomp by Didius Julianus, his ſucceſſor, in the bury- 


PEN 


elſe recommend him to the army in Illyricum; and to Pertinent, 


the Roman people. He puniſhed with great ſeverity 


all thoſe who had been acceſſory to his death, diſband- 


ed the prætorian guards, honoured his memory with a 
molt magnificent funeral, at which was carried the 
effigies of the deceaſed prince, pronounced his pane- 
gyric, and cauſed him to be ranked in the number 
of the gods, appointing the ſon chief-prieſt to his fa- 
ther. The day of his acceſſion to the empire was 
yearly celebrated with the Circenſian games; and his 
birth-day for many years after, with other ſports. He 
performed great things, ſays Herodian, during his 
ſhort adminiſtration, and would have reſtored the em- 
pire to its former luſtre, had he been indulged with a 
longer reign. | 

PERTINENT or Laxvs, in Scots law. See Law, 
Ne clxvii, 6. p. 670. 


PERU, a country of South America, is bounded on. How 


Peru. 


1 
diſcos 


the north by Popayan, on the eaſt by Amazonia, on vered by 


the ſouth by Chili, and on the welt by the Pacific te 
niards. 


ocean; extending from 19 40' north to 269 10' ſyuth 
latitude, and between 569 and 81® weſt longitude from 
Greenwich ; being about 1800 miles in length, but its. 
greateſt breadth does not much exceed 390. 

This country was diſcovered by the Spaniards; and 


the frit intelligence they had of it was on the follow-. 


ing occaſion. Nunezde Balboa having been raiſed to 
the government of the ſmall colony at Santa Maria in 
Darien by the ſuffrages of his companions, was very 
deſirous of ai *=map authority confirmed by. the 
court of Spain. For this purpoſe he endeavoured 
to recommend himſelf to the Spaniſh miniſtry by ſome 
important ſervice ; that is, by extorting from the Indi- 
ans as much gold and filver as he could. He there- 


fore made frequent inroads into the adjacent country, 


tubdued ſeveral of the caciques or pretty princes, and 
collected a conſiderable quantity of gold. In one of 
theſe expeditions, the Spaniards contended ſo violently 
about the diviſion of ſome gold which they had taken, 
that they were on the point of coming to blows with 
one another. A young cacique who was preſent, 
aitoniſhed at ſuch contention about a thing of which 
he knew not the uſe, tumbled the gold out of the ba- 
lance with indignation, and turning to the Spaniards, 
told them, that ſince they valued gold ſ very highly, 
he would conduct them to a c untry where the molt 
common utenſils were made of that metal. The Spa- 
niards eagerly catched at this hint; and upon further 
queſtioning the cacique, were informed, that at the 
diſtance of ſix days journey, towards the ſouth, from 
the place where they were at that time, they thould 
diſcover another ocean, near which this deſirable coun- 
try was ſituated ; but it they intended to attack that 
powerful ſtate, they muſt aſſemble a much greater 
number of forces than had hitherto appeared on the 
continent. | 

Balboa was tranſported at the news. He imme- 
diately concluded, that the ocean mentioned by the 


cacique was that which Columbus had ſo long ſought. 


for in vain, and that the rich territory deſcribed to 
him muſt be part of the Eait Indies, He was there- 
fore impatient till he ſhould arrive at that happy coun- 
try, in compariſon with the diſcovery of which all for- 
mer exploits almoſt vaniſhed into nothing. In order 


therefore to procure a force ſufficient to cenſure ſuceeſs 


1 


Spas 


'PER 


after their fatigues ; and from thence he ſent ati ae= Peru. 
count to the court of Spain of the important diſcovery —— 
he had made, demanding a reinforcement of 1000 men 
in order to conquer the country he had newly diſco- 
vered, But here his hopes were all blafled at once, He i 

The king indeed determined to profecute the diſco- — 
very, but refuſed to con inue Balboa in his govern- his com. 
ment, appointing Pedrarias Davila to ſurperſede him, mand, 
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peru. in his enterpriſe, ke firſt ſecured the friendſhip of the 
——— neighbouring caciques, and then diſpatched ſome of 
his officers to Hiſpaniola, with a large quantity of 

gold as a proof of his paſt ſucceſs, and an carneſt of 

what he expected. By this means he ſecured the 
friendſhip of the governor, and procured a conſider- 

able reinforcement. But though he now imagined 

himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to attempt the diſcovery, 


2 
Difficulties 
they had to 


there were {til prodigious difficulties to be ſurmounted. 
This iſthmus of Darien, though not above 60 miles in 


breadth, has a chain of lofty mountains running 


through its whole extent. Being ſituated between two 
vaſt oceans, the Atlantic and Pacific, the climate is 


exceſſively moiſt, inſomuch that it rains for two thirds 


of the year. In conſequence of this the valleys are 
marlhy, and fo frequently overflowed, that the inha- 
bitants find it neceſſary in ſome places to build their 
houſes upon trees, in order to be elevated at ſome di- 
ſtance from the damp ſoil, and the odious reptiles en- 
gendered in the waters. There are. alſo many large 
rivers very difficult to be croſſed; and as the country 
at that time was only inhabited by a few wandering 
ſavages, the enterpriſe of Balboa was looked upon as 
the moſt difficult that had been undertaken by any 


-Spanith adventurer. 


On this ardous taſk Balboa ſet ont on the iſt day 
of September 1513, about the time that the periodical 
rains began to abate. He had only 190 Spaniards 
along with him; but all of them were hardy veterans, 
mured to the climate of America, and very much at- 
tached to their leader. A thouſand Indians attended 


in order to carry their proviſions and other neceflaries ; 
and they had along with them ſome of thoſe fierce dogs 


ſo terrible to the natives of America. 
Balboa proceeded by ſea, and without difficulty, to 


the territories of a cacique whoſe friendſhip he had 


gained; but as ſoon as he be 


to advance into the 
interior parts ef the country, met wich all the dif- 
fgculties above-mentioned. Some of the caciques a ſo, 
at his approach, fled with all their people to the moun- 


tains, carrying off or — whatever could af - 


3 
Balboa firſt 
gets a ſight 
of the 


South Sea, 


ford ſubſiſtence to an army. Others collected their 
force in order to oppoſe him; however, Balboa conti- 
nued unmoved in ſpite of all difficulties ; and at laſt, 
after a moſt painful journey of 25 days, be arrived at 
the South Sea; when with the moſt extravagant 
tranſports of joy, he went into it up to the middle, 


and took pofiefii« n of the ocean in his maſter's name, 


vowing to defend jt againſt all the enemies of Spain. 
That part of the South Sea which Balboa now diſ- 
covered, he called the Gulf of St Michael; which name 
it {till retains, and is ſituated to the caſt of Panama, 
From ſome of the neighbouriug caciques he extorted 
proviſions and gold by force; others ſent him preſents 
voluntarily; and he had the ſatisfaction to hear, that 
the adjacent coaſts abounded with pearl-oyſters. The 


and giving him the command of 15 ſtout veſſels, with 

1200 ſoldiers, to enſure his ſacceſs. | 
Balboa, though much mortified by his diſgrace, 

ſubmitted to the king's pleaſure without repining, It 


was not long, however, before he met with an addi- 


tional misfortune ; the new governor tried him for 
ſome pretended irregularities committed before his ar- 
rival, and fined him of almoſt all he was worth. In 
the mean time the Spaniards, paying no regard to the 
treaties concluded by Balboa with the Indians, plun- 
dered and deſtroyed all indiſcriminately, inſomuch that 
ths whole country, from the gulph of Darien to the 
like Nicaragua, was deſolated. The new comers had 
alſo arrived at the molt unlucky time of the year, name- 
ly, about the middle of the wet ſeaſon, when the exceſ- 
five rains produced the moſt violent and fatal diſeaſes. 
To this was joined an extreme ſcarcity of proviſions ; 
ſo that in the ſpace of a month above 600 Spaniards 
periſhed in the utmoſt miſery. | 

Balboa failed not to ſend violent remonſtrances to 
Spain againſt the conduct of the new governor; and 
he, on the other hand, accuſed his antagoniſt of ha- 
ving deceived the king by falſe accounts of the coun- 
try, and magritying his own exploits beyond meaſure. 
At laſt the king, ſenſible of his error in ſuperſeding 
Balboa, appointed him adelantado, or lieutenant-go- 
vernor of the countries on the South Sea, with very 
extenſive privileges and authority: enjoining Pedrarias 
to ſupport him in all his enterpriſes, and to conſult 
with him in every thing which he himſelf undertook. 
It was impoſlible however, to extinguiſh the envy of 
Pedrarias; and therefore, though a reconciliation took 
place in appearance, even ſo tar, that Pedrarias agreed 
to give his daughter in marriage to Balboa, yet he 


ſoon after had him condemned and executed on pre- And 15 


tence of diſloyalty, and an intention to revolt from the to death. 


king. 

On the death of Balboa, the thoughts of conquer- 
ing Peru were for a time laid aſide ; however, it Mill 
remained an object of defire to all the Spaniſh adven- 
turers in America. Accordingly, ſeveral armaments 
were fitted out with a deſign to explore and take 
poſſeſſion of the countries to the eaſt of Panama; but, 
either through the difficulties which attended the un- 
dertaking itielf, or the bad conduct of the adventu- 
rers, all of them proved unſucceſsful, until at laſt it be- 
came a general opinion, that Balboa's ſcheme had been 
entirely viſionary. N 715 
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inhabitants were alſo unanimous in declaring, that 
there was to the ſouthward a very rich and populous 
country where the people had tame animals, which 
they endeavoured to deſcribe to him, meaning the Pe- 
ruvian ſheep. But however impaticnt he might be 
to viſit this empire, he conſidered it as highly im- 
proper to venture thither with a handtul af men ex- 
hauſted by labour and diſeaſe. He therefore led back 


bis folowers to Santa Maria, in order to refreſh them 


Still, however, there were three perſons ſettled at A ewe 
Panama, on whom the common opinion made fo little pedo, , 
impreſſion, that they determined to go in queſt of this n looks 
country, looked upon to be chimerical by the genera- 
lity of their neighbours. Their names were Franciſco, 
Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Hernando Luque. Pi- 
zarro and Almagro were ſoldiers ot fortune, and Luque 
was an eccleſiaſtie, who acted both as prieſt and ſchool- 
maſter at Panama. Their confederacy was * 
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;tion ſe 
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peru. by Pedrarius govern 
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or of Panama; and each engaged 


co employ his whole fortune in the adventure. Pi- 


7 
Meets with 


which was to 


zarro, being the leaſt wealthy of the three, engaged 
to take upon himſelf the greateſt ſhare of the fatigue 
and danger, and to command in perſon the armament 
go firſt upon the diſcovery. Almagro 
offered to conduct the ſupplies of proviſions and rein- 
forcement of troops which might be neceſſary; and 


Luque was to remain at Panama, in order to nego- 


ciate with the governor, and to ſuperintend whatever 
was carrying on for the general interelt, 
In 1524, Pizarro ſet fail from Panama with a fingle 


bad ſucceſs yeſſe} of ſmall burden, and 112 men; and ſobttle was 


at firſt. 


he or his countrymen at that time acquainted with the 
climate of America, that the moſt improper ſeaſon of 
the whole year was choſen for his departure; the pe- 
riodical winds, which were then fer in, being directly 
oppoſite 15 the courſe whch he propoſed to ſteer. The 
conſequence of this was, that after beating about tor 
yo days, with much danger and fatigue, he had ad- 
vanced ſcarce as tar to the ſouth-eaſt as a ſkilful navi- 
tor will now make in three days. He touched at 
Rveral places of Terra Firma; but finding that coun- 
try exceedingly inhoſpitable and unhealthy, he was 
obliged to retire to Chuchama, oppoſite to the Pearl 
Iſlands, where he hoped to receive ſome reinforcements 
from Panama. Here he was found by Almagro, who 
had ſet out in queſt of him with a reinforcement of 70 
men, and had ſuffered diſtreſſes very much reſembling 
thoſe of Pizarro himſelf. In particular, he had loſt 
an eye in a combat with the Indians. However, be 
had advanced as far as the river of St Juan in the pro- 
vince of Popayan, where the country ſhowing a better 
aſpect, and the inhabitants more friendly, our projec- 
tors again began to indulge themſelves in hopes, and 
determined by no means to abandon their ſcheme. 
Almagro returned to Panama, in hopes of recruit- 
ing their ſhattered ti oops. But the bad accounts of 
the ſervice gave his countrymen ſuch an unfavourable 
idea of it, that Almagro could levy no more than 80 
men, and theſe with great difficulty. Slender as this 
reinſorcement was, however, the adventurers did not 
hefitate at renewing their enterpriſe. The diſaſters 
and diſappoiatments th-y met with in this new at- 
tempt, were ſcarce inferior to thoſe they had alteady 
experienced, when part of the armament at laſt reach- 
ed the bay of St Matchew on the coaſt of Quito, and 
landed at Tacamez, to the ſouth of the river of Eme- 
ralds, where they met with a more fertile and cham- 
paign country than ary they had yet ſen; the natives 
allo were more civilized, and clothed in garments of 
cotton or wollen ſtuf, adorned with trinkets of gold 


and ſilver. But notwithſtanding theſe favourable ap- 
-pearances, Pizarro did not think it to attack ſuch a 


werful empire with a handful of foldiers already ex- 
Lauſted ; and therefore retired to a ſmall iſland called 
Gallo, with part of the troops ; from whence he diſ- 
patched Almagro to Panama, in hopes of obtaining a 
reinforcement. | 

The reception which Almagro met with was by no 
means agreeabl's Some of the adventurers had in- 
formed their friends of the many dangers and loſſes 
which they had ſultained ; which not only diſheartened 
people from engaging in the ſervice, but weighed ſo 
much with Pedro de los Ruis, the ſucceffor gt Pedra- 

Vor. XIV. 
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rius, that he prohibited the raifing of new recruits, 
and even diſpatched a veſſel to bring home Pizarro and 
his companions from the iſland of Gallo. Almagro 
and Laque, though much mortified with this diſap- 
pointment, privately adviſed Pizarro not to relinouth 
an enterpriſe on which they had built all their hopes. 
He therefore poſitively refuſed to obey the orders of 
the governor, and employed all his addreſs in perſua- 
ding his men not to abandon him. But the calami- 
ties to which they had been expoſed had ſuch an ef- 
fect upon them, that when he drew a line upon the 
ſand with his ſword, telling ſuch as wiſhed to return 
that they might pals over it, only 13 had reſolution to 
remain with him. 

Pizarro with his little troop now fixed their reſi- 
dence on the ifland of Gorgona, which they conſidered 
as a fater retreat than Gallo, as being farther removed 
from the coaſt and uninhabited, ſo that they might 
with the greater ſecurity wait for ſupplies. Here 
they continued five months in the moſt unwholeſome 
climate imaginable, and at laſt had come to a reſolu- 
tion of committing themſelves to ſea on a float, when 
a veſlel arrived from Panama to their relief. This was 
the effect of the continued ſolicitations of Almagro 
and Luque ; who, though they could not prevail upon 
the governor to favour the undertaking, had ſucceeded 
ſo tar as to induce him to ſend a ſmall vefjel to the 
relief of Pizarro and his unfortunate aſſociates. How- 
ever, the more effectually to ſhow his diſap probation 
of Pizarro's ſcheme, the governor refuſed to allow one 
landman to go on board of the ſhip which he ſent.— 
The hopes ot the adventurers, however, were now again 
revived, and Pizarro eafily induced them to reſume 
their icheme. Inſtead of returning to Panama, there- 
fore, they ſailed to the ſouth-eaſt, and in 20 days af. 
ter the diſcovery of Gorgona they diſcovered the coaſt 
of Peru. Having touched at ſome places of leſs note, 


Peru. 


— — 


Pizarro 


abandoned 


by all his 
men but 
thirtcen, 
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they at length arrived at Tumbez, remarkable for its *%** 


ſtately temple, and a palace of the Incas or ſovereigns 
of the country. Here they found that what had been 
told them concerning the riches of the country was 
true; not only ornaments and facred veſſels being made 
ot gold and ſilver, but even ſuch as were for common 
ule. Yet to attempt the conqueſt of this opulent em- 
pire with their {lender force, would have been mad- 
nets; they contented themſelves therefore with view- 
ing it, pr. curing two of the bealts of burden called 
Llamas, to which they gave the name of {heep, ſome 
vellels of gold and ſilver, and two young men, whom 
they propoſed to indtrudt in the Cailtitan language. 
With theſe Pizarro arrived at Panuma in the year 1527, 
near three years after he had ſet out from that place 
in his expedition. 

The empire of Peru thus diſcovered, is ſaid to have 
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been originally pefletied by independent tribes, juſtly the lucas of 
reckoned among the molt ſavage even in America; Peru. 


living more like wilti.ca{ts than men. For ſeveral ages 
they lived in this manner, when ſuddenly th.re appeared 
on the banks of a lake called Tillaca, a man and woman 
of majeſtic form, and clothed in decent garments. 
They decl red theme! ves to be the children of the ſan, 
ſent by their beneficent parent to inſtruct and reclaim 
mankind. | a 

The names of theſe two extraordinary perfonages 
were Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo. At their perſua- 


Cc ſion, 


3 
ſion, ſeveral of the diſperſed ſavages united, and, re- 


—— ceiving their commands as heavenly injunRions, fol- 


lowed them to Cuzco, where they ſettled, and began 
to lay the foundations of a city. ,, Manco Capae in- 
ſtructed the men in agricultute, and other uſeful arts; 
while Mama Ocollo taught the, women to ſpin and 
weave ; after which Manco turned his attention to- 
wards the introducing of proper laws and regulations 
into his new eſtate.  _ | 

Thus, according to the Indian tradition, was found- 
ed the empire of the Incas, or lords of Peru. At firſt 
its extent was ſmall, the territory of Manco Capac 
reaching not above eight leagues from Cuzco his capi- 
tal. Within theſe narrow Timits, however, he exer- 
ciſed the moſt perfect deſpotiſm, and the fame was 
maintained by his ſucceſſors, all of whom were not 
only obeyed as monarchs, but reverenced as deities, 
'Cncir blood was held to be ſacred, and, by prohibi- 
ring intermarriages with the people, was never conta- 
minated by mixing with that of any other race. The 
family, thus ſeparated from the reſt of the nation, was 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities in dreſs and ornaments, 
which it was unlawful for others to aſſume. Among 
the Peruvians, however, it is faid, that this high de- 


gree of veneration was made uſe of by the monarchs ' 


only to promote the good of their ſubjects. If we may 
believe the accounts given by their countrymen, the 
Peruvian monarchs extended their empire not with a 
view to increaſe their own power and wealth, but from 
a deſire of diſſuſing the bleſſings of civilization, and 
the knowledge of the arts which they poſſeſſed, among 
the barbarous people whom they reduced, and, during 
a ſucceſſion of 12 monarchs, not one deviated from 
this character. 

The Peruvians were taught by Manco to adore the 
Creator of heaven and earth, whom they denominated 
Para Camac, that intelligence which animated the 
world. They ſeldom built temples or offered facrifices 


Religion of to him, but worſhipped him in their hearts. One 
the beru- temple, however dedicated to The untnown God, the 


Spaniards found at their arrival, erected in a valley, 
theace named the valley of Paca Ca nac. The fſacriti- 
ces inſtituted in honour of the ſun conſiſted chiefly of 
lambs ; beſides which they offered all forts of cattle, 
fowls, and corn, and even burnt their fineſt clothes on 
the altar by way ef incen'e. They had alſo drink-oi- 
ierinzs made of maize or Indian corn, ſteeped in u a- 
ter. Nor were thoſe oblations the only acts of ado- 
ration in general uſe among them. When they firſt 
drenk after their meals, they dipped the tip of their 
tinger into the cup, and lifting up their eyes with 
rreat devotion, gave the ſun thanks for their liquor, 
Be they preſumed to take a draught of it. | 
Beſides the wor'hip of the fun, they paid ſome 
kind of veneration to the images of ſeveral animals 
and vegetables that had a place in their temples. 
Thoſe were generally the images brought from the 
conquered rations, where the people worſhipped all 
forts of creatures, animate or inanimate; it being the 
cuſtom, when a province was ſubdued, to remove all 
their idols to the temple of the ſun at Cuzco. 
Excluſive of the ſolemnities at every full moon, four 
grand feſtivals were celebrated annually. The firſt 
of thoſe, called Raymi, was held in the month of June, 
immediately after the ſummer ſolſtice, aud was kept 
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by him into the world to reform and poliſh mankind. 
At this feſtival, all the viceroys, generals, governors, 


7 — was uſually either the uncle or brother of the 
Inca. | 
The morning of the feſtival being come, the Inca, 


the days of the week they marked only by the ordi- 


PER 
not only in honour of the ſun, but of their firſt In- Peru. 
ca, Manca Capac, and Coya Mama Ocollo, his wife 
and ſiſter, whom the Incas conſidered as their firſt 
parents, deſcended immediately from the ſun, and ſent 


and nobility, were afſembled at the capital city of 
Cuzco; and the emperor, or Inca, officiated in-perſon 
as high-prieſt ; though on other occaſions the ſacer- 
dotal function was diſcharged by the regular pontiff, 


accompanied by his near relations, drawn up in or- 
der according to their ſeniority, went barefoot in pro- 
ceſſion, at break of day, to the market- place, where 
they remained looking attentively towards the eaſt 
in expectation of the ri ng ſun. The luminary no ſoon- 
er appeared, than they fell proſtrate on their faces in 
the moſt profound veneration, and univerſally acknow- 
ledged it to be their god and father. 05 

The vaſſal princes, and nobility, that were not of 
the blood royal, aſſembled in another ſquare, and per- 
formed the like ceremony. Out of a large flock of 
ſheep the prieſts then choſe a black lamb, which they 
offered in ſacrifice, firſt turning its head towards the 
eaſt, From the entrails of victim, on this oc- 
caſion, they ſuperſtitiouſly drew prognoſties relating 
to peace and war, and other public events. 
That the Peruvians believed in the immortality of 
the ſoul, appears from the practice of the Incas, who 
conſtantly inculcated to the people, that on leaving 
this world, they ſhould enter into a ſtate of happi- 
neſs provided for them by their god and father the 
ſun. a WW... 12 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards in America, the They were 
Peruvians were acquainted with ſome points of aſtro- acquainted 
nomy. They had obſerved the various motions of * = 
the planet Venus, and dhe different phaſes of the for- he a. 
moon. The common people divided the year only rival of the 
by the ſeaſons; but the Incas who had diſcovered $paviaris. 
the annual revolution of the ſan, marked out the 
ſummer and winter ſolſtices by high towers, which 
they erected on the eaſt and welt of the city of Cuzco. 
When the ſun came to riſe directly oppolite to four 
of thoſe towers, on the eaſt ſide of the city, and to 
ſet againit thoſe of the weſt, it was then the ſum- 
mer tolitice; and in like mauner, when it roſe and 
ſet agaiuſt the other towers, it was the winter ſolſtice. 
They had allo erected marble pillars in the great 
court before the temple of the ſun, by which they 
obſerved the equinoxes. This obſervation was made 
under the equator, when the ſun being directly ver- 
tical, the pillars eaſt no ſhade. At thoſe times they 
crowned the pillars with garlands of flowers and ado- 
riferous herbs, and celebrating a feſtival, offered to 
their adored luminary rich preſents of gold and pre- 
cious ſtones. 8 

They diſtinguiſned the months by the moon, and 
their weeks were called quarters of the moon; but 


nal numbers, as firſt, ſecond, &c. They were aſto- 
niſhed at the eclipſes of the ſun and moon. When 
the former hid his face, they concluded it was on 
account of their ſins, imagining that this phenome- 

non 


Peru. 
w—— othet terrible calamity. In a ſimilar ſtate of the 
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non portended ſamine, war, and peſtilence, or ſome 
moon, 


they apprehended that ſhe was ſick, and hen totally 
:obſcured; that ſhe. was dying. At this alagming cri- 
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ſis they ſounded their, trumpets, and .endeayoured by 
every kind of noiſe to rouſe the lunar planet from 
her | ſuppoſed lethargy ; teaching their children to 
cry out, and call upon mama quilla, or mother 
— chat ſhe would not die and leave them to 
iin. | EMS | % TO at 
">. made no predictions from any of the ſtars, 
but conſidered dreams, and the entrails of beaſts 


which they offered in ſacrifice, as inſtructive objects of th 


divination, When they ſaw the ſun ſet, they, ima- 
gined that he-plunged into the ocean, to appear next 
morning in the eaſt. 

Among a people wholly void of letters, the ſpe- 
culative eſſays of the underſtanding mult have been 
very rude and imperſect. They had, however, among 
them-amentas, or philoſophers, who delivered moral 
precepts, and likewiſe cultivated poetry. Comedies 


und n d compoſed by thoſe bards were acted on 
their feſtivals before the-king and the royal family, 
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the performers being the great men of the court, and 
the principal officers. of the army. The amentas alſo 
compoſed ſongs and ballads ; but if we may judge from 
the rudeneſs of the muſic with which they are ſaid to 
have been accompanied, they were far from being 
agreeable to a poliſhed ear. 

That the Peruvians were not unacquainted with 
painting and ſtatuary, appears from the furniture and 
ornaments of their temples and palaces; but ip all 
the implements of mechanic arts they were extremely 
deficient. Though many goldſmiths were conſtantly 
employed, they had never invented an anvil of any 
metal, but in its ſtead made uſe of a hard ſtone. They 
beat their plate with round pieces of copper in place 
of hammers; neither had they any files or graving 


tools. Inſtead of bellows for melting their metals, they 


uſed copper pipes, of a yard long, almoſt of the form 
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of a trumpet. Having no tongs to take their heated 
metal out of the fire, they made ule of a ſtick or 
copper bar. The carpenters had no other tools than 
hatchets made of copper or flint ; nor had they learned 
the uſe of iron; though the country affords mines of 
that metal. Inflead of nails, they faſtened their timber 
with cords or the tongh twigs of trees. A thorn, or 
a ſmall bone, ſerved them for a needle ; and inſtead of 
thread, the finews of animals, or the fivres of ſome 
plant. Their knives were made of flint or copper. 
When the Spaniards firſt viſited this country, they 
found it agitated by a civil war. Huana Capac, the 
12th monarch from the founder of the ſtate, was ſeat- 
ed on the throne; who is repreſented as a prince no 
leſs conſpicuous for his abilities in war than fur his 
pacific virtues, By him the kingdom of Quito was 
ſubdued, which almoſt doubled the extent of the do- 
minions and power of the Peruvian empire. Natwith- 
ſtanding the ancient and fundamental law againtt pol- 
luring the blood of the Inca with any foreign alliance, 
Huana married the daughter of tte conquered. mo- 
narch, by whom he had a ſon named Atubuaipr, com- 


monly written Atabalipa, to whom, at his death in 


1529, he left the kingdom of Quito, beſtowing the 
relt of his Commiuns upon Huaſcar his eldeſt ſon by a 
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mother of the royal race. This produced a civil war, 
in which Atabalipa proved victorious, and afterwards 


attempted to ſecure himſelf on the throne by putting 


to death all the deſcendants of Manco Capac, ſty led 
the children of the Sun, whom he could ſeize either by 
force or ſtratagem ; however, from a political motive, 
he ſpared the life of his rival Huaſcar, who had the 


* 


misfortune to be taken priſoner in an engagement, 


that, by iſſuing out orders in his name, he might raore 
eaſily eſtabliſh his own authority, and cover the ille- 
gality of his birth. 

. This conteſt had ſo much engaged the attention of 
e Peruvians, that they never once attempted to 
check the progreſs of the Spaniards. It was ſome 
time, however, before Pizarro was informed of this 
conteſt, ſo much in his favour. The firſt intelligence 
which he received of it was a meſſage from Huaſcar, 
aſking his aſſiſtance againſt Atabalipa, whom he re- 
preſented as a rebel and an u:urper. Pizarro per- 
ceived the importance of the intelligence, and there- 
fore determined to puſh forward, while inteſtine diſ- 
cord put it out of the power of the Peruvians to at- 
tack him with their whole force. Being obliged to di- 
vide his troops, in order to leave a garriſon in St Mi- 
chael, which might ſerve for a place of retreat in 
caſe of a diſaſter, he began his march with only 62 
horſemen and 102 foot-ſoldiers, 20 of whom were 
armed with croſ. bows, and only three with muſkets. 
He directed his courſe towards Caxamalca, a ſmall 
town at the diſtance of 12 days march from St Mi- 
chael, where Atabalipa was encamped with a conſi- 
derable body of troops. Before he had proceeded far, 
an officer diſpatched by the Inca met him with a va- 
luable preſent from that prince, accompanied with a 
proffer of his alliance, and his aſſurances of a friendly 
reception at Caxamalca. Pizarro, according to the 
uſual artifice of his countrymen in America, pretend- 
ed to come as the ambaſſador of a very powerful mo- 
narch, and declared that he was now advancing with 
intention to offer Atabalipa his aid againſt thoſe ene- 
mies who diſputed his title to the throne. 


Peru, 


rh 


As the object of the Spaniards in entering their Aud by 


country was altogether incomprehenſible to the Peru- 
vians, they had formed various con ectures concerning 


conſider their new gueſts as beings of a ſuperior nature, niards. 


who had viſited them from ſome beneficent motive, or 
as formidable avengers of their crimes, and enemies to 
their repoſe and liberty. The cc ntinual profeſſions of 
the Spaniards, that they came to enlighten them with 
the knowledge of truth, and lead them in the way of 
happineſs. favoured the former opinion; the outrages 
which they committed, their rapaci-uſneſs and crue]- 
ty, were awiul confirmations of the latter... While in 
this ſtate of uncertainty, Pizarro's declaration of his 
pacific intentions ſo far removed all the Inca's fears, 
that he determined to give him a friendly reception. 
In conſequence of this 1efolution, the Spaniards were 
allowed to march in tranqulity aerↄis the ſandy deſert 
between St Michael and Motupe, where the moſt 
feeble effort cf an,enemy, added to the unavoidable 
diſtreſſes which they ſuffered in pitting through that 
cemfortleſs region, malt have proved fatal to them. 
From Motupe they advanced towards the mcuntains 
which encompaſs the low Cenntrr of Peru, and paſs- 
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it, without being able to decide whether they ſhould the Spa- 
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Pern. ed through a defile fo narrow and inacceſſible, that a nand, Soto, and Benalcazar ; his infantry was formed Peru. 
̃ few men miglit have defended it againſt a numerous ar- into one body, except 20 of moſt tried courage, whom W 


my. But here likewife, from the ſame inconfiderate 


credulity of the Inca, the Spaniards met with no T 
Or 
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po:ition, and took quiet poſſe ſſion of a fort erected 
the ſecur ty of that important ſtation. As they now 
approached near to Caxamalca, Atabalipa renewed 
his profeſſions of friendſhip; and, as an evidence of 
his ſincerity, ſent them preſents of greater value than 
the former. 

On entering Caxamalca, Pizarro took poſſeſſion of 
a large court, on one fide of which was a houſe which 
the Spaniſh hiſtorians call a palace of the Inca, and on 
the other a temple of the fun, the whole ſurrounded 
with a ſtrong rampart or wall of earth. When he had 
poſted his troops in this advantageous ſtation, he diſ- 
patched Hernando Soto, and his brother Ferdinand, 
to the camp of Atabalipa, which was about a league 
diſtant from the town. He inſtructed them to confirm 
the declaration which he had formerly made of his pa- 
cific diſpoſition, and to deſire an interview with the 
Inca, that he might explam more tully the intention 
of the Spaniards in viſiting his country. They were 
treated with all the reſpectful hoſpitality uſual 2 
the Peruvians in the reception of their moſt cordia 
friends, and Atabalipa promifed to viſit the Spaniſh 
commander next day in his quarters. The decent de- 
portment of the Peruvian monarch, the order of his 
court, and the reverence with which his ſubjects ap- 
proached his perſon and obeyed his commands, aſto- 
niſhed thoſe Spaniards, who had never met in Ameri- 


.ca with any thing more dignified than the petty ca- 


cique of a barbarous tribe. But their eyes were {till 
more powerfully attracted by the vaſt profuſion of 
wealth which they obſerved in the Inca's camp. The 
rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants, the 
veſſels of gold and ſilver in which the repaſt offered to 
them was feryed up, the multitude of utenſils of eyery 
kind formed of thoſe precious metals, opened proſpects 
far exceeding any idea of opulence that a European of 
the 16th century could form. 

On their return to Caxama'ca, while their minds 
were yet warm with admiration and deſire of the 
wealth which they had beheld, they gave ſuch a de- 
ſcription of it to their countrymen, as confirmed Pi- 
zarro in a reſolution which he had already taken. 
From bis own obſervation of American manners du- 
ring his lorg ſervice in the New World, as well as 
from the advantages which Cortes had derived from 
ſeieing Montezuma, he knew of what conſequence it 
was to have the Inca in his power. For this purpoſe, 
he formed a plan as daring as it was perfidious. Not- 
withitanding che character he had aſſumed of an am- 
baſſador from a powerful monarch, who conrted an 
alliance with the Inca, and in violation of the repeat- 
ed offers which he had made to him of his own friend- 
{hip and aſſiſtance, he determined to avail himſelf of 
the unſuſpicions ſimplicity with which Atahalipa re- 
lied on his profeſſions, and to ſ.ize his perſon during 
the interview to which he had invited him. He pre- 
pared for the execution ef his ſcheme with the ſame 


deliberate arrangement, and wich as little compunc- 
2 


tion, as if it had reflected no ditgrace on himſelf or 
his country. He divided his cavalry into three ſmall 
ſquadrons, under the command of his brothers Ferdi- 


he kept near his on perſon to fupport him in the 
dan 5 ſervice which he reſerved for himfelf ; the 
artilidgy. conliſting of two field-pieces, and the crofs- 
bow men, were placed oppoſite to the avenue by which 
Atabakpa was to approach. All were commanded to 
keep within the ſquare, and not tu move until the ſignal 
for action was given. | 0 


Early in che morning the Peruvian camp was all in 


motion. But as Atabalipa was ſolicitous to appear 
with the greateſt ſplendour and magnificence in his 
firſt interview with the ſtrangers, the preparations for 
this were ſo tedious, that the day was far advanced 
before he began his march. Even then, leſt the or- 


der of the proceſſion ſhould be deranged, he moved fo 


flowly, that the Spaniards became impatient and ap- 
prehenſive that ſome ſuſpicion of their intention might 


be the cauſe of this delay. In order to remove this, 


Pizarro diſpatched one of his officers with freſh aſſu- 
rances of his friendly difpofition. At length the Inca 
approached. Firſt of all appeared 400 men in an 
uniform dreſs, as harbingers to clear the way before 
him. He himſelf, fitting on a throne or conch, adorn- 
ed with plumes of various colours, and almoſt covered 
with plates of gold and filver enriched with precious 
ſtones, was carried on the ſhoulders of his principal at- 
tendants. Behind him came ſome chief officers of his 
court, carried in the ſame manner. Several bands 


of fingers and dancers accompanied this cavalcade; 


and the whole plain was covered with troops, amount- 
ing to more than 40,000 men. 

As the Inca drew near the Spaniſh quarters, father 
Vincent Valverede, chaplain to the expedition, advan- 
ced with a crucifix in one hand, ard a breviary in we 
other, and in a long diſcourſe explained to him the 
doctrine of the creation, the fall of Adam, the incarna- 
tion, the ſufferings and reſut rection of Jeſus Chriſt, the 
appointment of St Peter as God's vicegerent on earth, 
the tranſinifſion of his apoſtolical power by ſucceſſion to 
the popes, the donation made to the king of Caſtile by 
pope Alexander of all the regions in the New World. 
In conſequence of all this, he required Atabulipa to 
embrace the Chriſtian faith, to acknowledge the ſu - 
preme juriſdiction of the pope, and to ſabniit to the 
king of Caſtile as his lawtul ſovereign ; promiſing, if 
he complied inſtantly with this requiſition, that the 
Caſtilian monarch would protect his dominions, and 
pernit him to continue ia the exerciſe of his royal au- 
thority ; but if he ſh uld impiouſly refuſe to obey this 
ſummons, he denounced war againſt him in his maſter's 
name, and threatened him with the molt dreadful ef- 
fects of his vengeance, | 

This ſtrange harangue, unfolding deep myſteries, 
and alluding to unknown facts, of which no power of 
eloquence could have conveyed at once a diſtin idea 
to an American, was ſo lamely tranſlated by an unſkil- 
ful inter preter, little acquainted with the idi m of the 
Spaniſn tongue, and intupable of expreſſing himſelf 
with propriety in the language of the Inca, that its 
general tenor was altogether mcomprehenſible to Ata- 
balipa. Some parts in it, of more obvious meaning, 
filled Eim with aſtoniſhment and indignation, His re- 
ply, however, was temperate, He began with ob- 
jerving, that he was lord of the dominions over — 

e 
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he reigned by hereditary ſuceeſſion; and added, that 
he could not conceive how a foreign prieſt ſhould pre. 


tend 10 diſpoſe of territories which did not belong to 


him; that if ſuch a prepoſterous grant had been made, 
he, Who was the rightful poſſeſſor, refuſed to confirm 
it; that he had no inclination to renounce the religious 
inſtitutions eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors ; nor would he 
forfake the ſervice of the ſun, the immortal divinity 
whor® he and his people revered, in order to worſhip 
che God of the Spaniards, who was fubject to death; 
that with reſpect to other matters contained in his diſ- 
courſe, as he had never heard of them before, and did 
not now underſtand their meaning, he deſired to know 
where he had learned things ſo extraordinary. “In 
this book,” anfwered Valvercde, reaching out to him 
his breviary. The Inca opened it eagerly ; and turn- 
ing over the leaves, lifted it to his ear: “ This,” ſays 
he, “ ts filent; it tells me nothing ;” and threw it 
with diſdain to the ground. The enraged monk, run- 
ning towards his countrymen, cried ou”, “To arms, 
Chriſtians, to arms; the word of God is infalted; a- 


venge this profanation on thoſe impic.us dogs.“ 


Pizarro, who during this long conference had with 
difficulty reſtrained his ſoldiers, eager to ſeize the rich 
ſpoils of which they had now ſo near a view, imme- 
diately gave the ſignal of aſſault. At once the martial 


muſic {track up, the cannon and muſkets began to 


fire, the horſe fallied out fiercely to the charge, the 
infantry ruſhed on ſword in hand. The Peruv.ans, 
aſtoniſhed at the ſuddennefs of an attack which they 
did not expect, and diſmayed wich the deſtructive ef- 
ſects of the fire arms, and the irreſiſtible impreſſion of 
the cavalry, fled with univerſal conſternation on every 
fide, without attempting either to annoy the enemy 
or to defend themſelves. Pizarro, at the head of his 
choſen band, advanced directly towards the Inca: and 
though his nobles crowded around him with officions 
zeal, and fell in numbers at his feet, while they vied 
one with another in ſacrificing their own lives, that 
they might cover the ſacred perſon of their ſovereign, 
the Spaniards ſoon penetrated to the royal ſeat; and 
Pizarro ſeizing the Inca by the arm drag ed him to 
the ground, and carried him as a priſoner to his quar- 
ters, The fate of the monarch increaſed the precipi- 
tate flight of his follower., The Spaniards purſued 
them towards every quarter, and, with deliberate and 
unrelenting barbarity, continued to ſlaughter wretched 
fugitives, who never once offered at reſiſtance. The 
car2age did not ceaſe until the cloſe of day. Above 
4000 Peruvians were killed. Not a ſingle Spaniard 
fell, nor was one wounded but Pizarro himſelf, whoſe 
hand was ſlightly hurt by one of his own ſoldiers, while 
itruggling eagerly to lay hol. on the Inca. | 

The plunder taken on this occaſion was immenſe, 
but the Spaniards were ſtill unſatisfied ; which being 
obſ:rved by the Tnca, he endeavoured to apply himſelf 
to their ruling paſſion, avarice, in order to obtain his 
I'h2rtv; and therefore offered ſuch a ranſom as afto- 
niſhed them, even a ter al! they knew concerning the 
opulence of the country. The apartment in which he 
was confined was 22 feet in length and 16 in breadth ; 
and all this fpace he engaged to fill with veſſels of gold 
as high as he could reach This prorofal was eagerly 
caught by Pizarro, and a line was drawn upon the 
walls to mark rhe ſtipulated height, 
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Atabalipa, charmed with the thoughts cf liberty, 
immediately ſet about performing his part of the agree- 
ment, and diſpatched meſſengers into all parts of the 
empire, in order to collect the immenſe quantity of 
gold which he had promifed ; and though the unfor- 
tunate monarch was now in the hands of his enemies, 
ſuch was the veneration which his ſubjects had for him, 
that his orders were obeyed with as great alacrity as 
though he had been at full liberty; while he, in the 
mean time flattering himſelf with the hopes of being 
ſoon releaſed, made no preparations for expelling the 
invaders from his deminions. 

In a ſhort time Pizarro received intelligence that 
Almagro was arrived at St Michacl with a reinforce- 
ment equal to the force he had with him. This wes 
a matter of | hg joy to the Spaniards, and no ſmall 
vexation to Atabalipa, who now conſidered his ki'nz- 
dom as in danger of being totally over-run by thete 
ſtrangers, whoſe force he neither knew, nor the means 
they had of tranſporting themſelves. For this reaſon 
he determined to put his brother Huaſcar to death, 
left he ſhould j in the ſtrangers againſt him. To this 
he was the rather inclined, as he had got information 
that the captive prince had been making applications 
to them and had offered them, a muc larger ſum 
than what was ſtipulated for the Inca's ranſom; and 
in conſequence of this determination tbe unfortunate 
prince loſt his life. 

In the mean time the Indians daily arrived at Ca- 
xamalca with vaſt quantities of treaſure ; the fight of 
which ſo much inflamed the Spaniards, that they in- 
ſiſted upon an immediate diviſion; and this being 


complied with, there fe'l to the ſhare of each horſemen 


8000 peſos, at that time not inferior to the value of as 
many pounds ſterhny in the preſent century, and half az 
much to each fot-ſoldicr, Pizarro and his officers re- 
ceiving ſhares proportional to their dignity. A fith 
part was reſerved for the emperor, together with ſome 
veſſels of curious workmanſhip as a preſent. In con- 
ſequence of this immen'e acquiſition of wealth, many 
of the Spaniards hecame clamorons for their diſcharge ; 
which was readily granted by their general, as well 
knowing that the ditpliy of their riches would not 
fail to allure adventurers more hardy, though lets opu- 
lent, to lis ſtandard. 

After this diviſion cf the ſp: il, Atabalipa was very 
importunate with P:zarro in order to recover his iiber- 


Pern. 
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ty; but the Spaniard, with unparalleled treachery and Furth. 


cruelty, had n determined to put him io death. To 


this he was urged by Almagro's foldiers, who though 


they had received an equal ſhare with the reſt, were 
ſtill uaſati hed. The Inca's ranſom had not been 
completed; and they were apprehenſive, that whatever 
ſums might afterwards be brought in, the troops of 
Pizarro would appropriate them to themſelves as part 
of that ranſom. They inſiſted with Pizarro, therefore, 
to put him to dzath, that all the adventurers m'glit 
for the future be on an equal footing, Accounts 
were likewiſe received that troops were aſemb'ing in 
the remo e provinces of the empire, which Pizarro 
ſuſpected to be done by the I:ca's orders. Theſe ac- 
counts were heightcneJ by one Philippt lo an ladian 
interpreter, who had conceived a paſhon for one of 
the unhappy monarch's wives; and for that reaſon 
wiſhed to have him put to death Atalalipa kimſelf, 

too, 


Inca to 
death. 
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they were firſt diſcovered by him, admired the Euro- 
pes arts of readin 

now whether he ſhould regard it as a natural or ac- 
quired talent. 
of God upon the nail of his thumb. This he ſhowed to 
ſeveral Spaniards ſucceſſively, aſking its meaning; and, 
to his ſurpriſe, they all returned the ſame anſwer.” At 
Jength Pizarro entered; and, on preſenting it to hm, 
he bluſh-d, and was obliged to on his ignorante; 


which ioſpired the Inca with the contemptuous notion 


of him abovementioned. 


In order, however, to give ſome ſhow of juſtice to 
accuſed and ſuch a deteſtable action, and that he might be ex- 


empted from ſtanding ſingly as the perpetrator, Pi- 
z.arro reſolved to accuſe the Inca of ſome capital crime, 
and inſtitute a court of judicature for the purpoſe of 


trying him. For this 8 * he appointed himſelf 
and Almagro, with two aſſiſtauts, as judges, with ſull 


powers to acquit or condemn : an atterney. general 
was named to carry on the proſecution in the king's 


name; counſellors were cho'en to aſſiſt the priſoner in 
his defence; and clerks were ordained to record the 


proceedings of court. Before this ſtrange tribunal a 
charge was exhihited ſtill more amazing. It conſiſted 
of various articles; thut Atabalipa, though « baſtard, 
had diſpoſſeſſed the lawful owner of the throne, and 
uſurped the regal power; that he had put his bro- 
ther and lawful ſovereign to death; that he was an 
i Jolater, and had not only permitted, but commanded 
the offering up of human ſacrifices; that he had a 
great number of concubines ; that fince his impriſon- 
ment, he had waſted and embezzled the royal trea- 
ſures, which now belonged ot right to the conquerors; 
and that he had excited his ſubjects to take up arms 


againt the Spaniards. On theſe heads of accuſation. 


they proceeded to try the ſovereign of a great empire, 
over whom they had no jur'fdiftion. To all theſe 
charges the Inca pleaded not gmity, Wich reſpect to 
the death of his brocher, he alleged, that the Spa- 
niaris could take no cognizance of the fact. With 
regard to the taxes which he had levied, and the wars 
he had carried on, they were nothing to the Spa- 
wards; and as to the conſpiracy againſt the Spaniards, 
he utterly denied it, He called heaven and earth to 
witneſs the integrity of his conduct, and how faith- 
;I1y he had performed his engagements, and the per- 
tidy of his accuſers. He deſired to be ſent over to 
Spain to take his trial bef: re the emperor ; but no 
regard was paid to his treaties. He was condemned 
to be burnt a'ive ; which cruel ſentence was mitigated, 
as a greit favour, to ſtrangling ; and the unhappy mo- 
narch was executed without mercy. | 
The death of the Inca was followed by a revoluticn 

in the Spaniſh affairs, who now became generally 
odions, Hidecus cries were ſet up by his women as 
the funeral proceſſion paſſed by their apartment; many 
offered to bury themſelves alive with him; and on 
being hindered, ſtrangled themſelves out of grief and 
The whole town of Caxamalca was filled 

with lamentation, which quickly extended itſelf over 
the whole kingdom. Friend and enemies accuſed the 
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rer tos, bad the misfortune to haſten his on ruin by his 

conceiving a contemptuous notion of Pizarro, which 
he had not the precaution to conceal. He had, ſince* 


VF 


treaſure us the firſt unfortunate conſequence: which 
the Spaniards felt from their late iniquitous conduct. 
The two ſadtibn of Indians united'agaiaſt Pizarro; 
and many of the Spuniar 's not only exclaimed againſt 


and writing, and wiſhed much to 


In order to determine this, he deſired * 
one of the ſoldicrs who ne. him to write the name 
hi 
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deceaſed Inca were now ſtopped z and the 1oG of the 


the eruelty of the juIges, but would even have mu- 
tinied; had not a ſenſe of the impending danger kept 


them quiet. At Cuzco the friends of the emperor 
Huaſcar proclaimed Manco Capac the legitimate bro- 


ther of the late Inca, determining to ſapport him to 
the laſt againſt all the machinations of his enemies. 
Pizarro, in the mein time, ſet up Taparpa, the fon 


of Atabalipa, cauſing him to be treated with all the 


honours due to an emperor, Immediately he ſet out 
for Cuzco, the gaining of which was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his delign. An army of Indians occupied 
the paſſes, and reſalved to diſpute his progreſs. © The 
conteſt, however, was ſoon' decided; the Spaniſh ca- 
valry bore down every” thing before them; and great 
numbers of Indians were ſlain. The conquerors gained 
a conſiderable booty; and Pizarro diſpatched Alma- 
gro to reduce Cuzco, while he himſelf founded a new 
colony in the fruitful valley of Xauna; which, how- 
ever, was not permanent, being afterwards removed to 
the place where Lima now ſtands. 

While Pizarro was thus employed, another com- 
mander, nimed Ferdinands Soso, was detached with 
60 horſe to make the beſt of his way to Cuzco, and 
clear the road for the march of the remainder: of the 
army. He was oppoſed by a formidable collection of 
Indians, who had fortified themſelves in order to de- 
fend a paſs againſt him; for which reaſon, fearing leſt 
his ftrengrh+ might be unequal, he fent a meſſage to 
Pizarro, deſiring that the Inca might join him, think- 
ing that his preſence would awe the Peruvians, and 
prevent the further effuſion of blood; but his. expecta- 
tions were fruſtrated by the death of the Inca, which 
happꝰ ned about this time; ſo that there was now a 


neceſſity for having recourſe t » arms; for as the Spa- 


niards ſet up no perſon in his room, the title of Manco 
Capac was nniverfally acknowledged. 

In the meaa time, a new ſupply of ſoldiers arriving 
from Spain, Benalcazer, governor of St Michael. un- 
dertook an expedition againſt Quito, where, accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, Atabalipa had left 
the greateſt part of his tr:aſure. He accompliſhed 
his purpoſe with very great difficulty, having a coun- 
try covered with rocks and mountains to paſs, and 
being oppoſed by large bodies of the natives. But 
when he got poſſe on of the city, to his extreme mor- 
tification he found that the inhabitants had carried of 
all their gold and filver ; for they being now acquaint- 
ed with the ruling paſſion of the | Spaniards, "bad 


to Caxamalca'by order of the 


hery. Load of per. 


taken care to diſappoint it, by removing the treaſures | 


which they knew very well had been the cauſe of the 
expeditions | 


f | . 24 
About the ſame time Alvarado governor of Guati- Chi 
In this expedi- ded by 4 


mala, invaded the province of Chili. 


tion his troops endured ſuch hard ſhips, and ſuffered varado. 


ſo much ſrom the cold among the Andes, that a fifth 
part of the men and all the horſes died, and at tbe 
{ame time the ret were ſo mach diſpirited and ema- 
ciated, that +bey becatue Nuile onſit tor ſervice. What 


Was 


2 
Hono 
conſe. 
n P 
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pain 


Paw. was worſt. of all, when they had arrived at the end of tyrannized in ſuch a cruel manner, Though ſtrictly Peru. 


thein journey, they met with a body of Spaniards guarded by the Spaniards, he found means to commu- 
dran up in hoſtile array to oppoſe them. Theſe had nicate his intentions to the chief men of his nation, 
been ſent _ him by Pizarro, who. claimed. Chili hom be joined in the year 1536, under pretence of 
as part; of his juriſdiction, and were now joined by, celebrating: a feſtival which he had obtained liberty 


Benalcarur, with the troops under his command. Al. from Pizarro to attend. Upon this the ſtandard of x Pin AP 
varado, however, advanced boldly to the attack; but, war was immediately erected, and a moſt formidable infurrec- 

on the interpoſition of ſome moderate men in each army, according to the Spaniſh hiſtorians, of 200,000 tion of the 
party, the difference was accommodated. . Alvarado men, collected. Many Spaniards were maſſacred in Peruvians. 


engaged to return to his government, upon his being their habitations, and ſeveral detachments entirely cut 
paid 100,000 peſos to defray the expence of his arma- off; and while this vaſt army laid ſiege to Cuzco, ano- 
ment. However, moſt of his followers remained in the ther formidable body inveſted Lima, and kept the go- 
country, and evliited in the ſervice of Pizarro. vernor cloſely ſhut up. The greateſt effort, however, 
n the mean time Ferdmand Pizarro, the brother of was made againſt Cuzco, which was defended by Yi- 
the general, had landed in Spain, where he produced zarro and his two brothers, with only 170 men. The 
ſuch. immenſe quantities of gold and filver as aſtoniſh, ſiege laſted nine months; many of the Spaniards were 
ed the court, even after all they had ſeen of the wealth killed; among whom was Juan Pizarro, the general's 
of their new diſcovered territories. - The general's au- brother, and the beſt beloved of them all. Ihe reit 
thority was gonfirmed to him with new powers and were reduced to the molt deſperate ſituation, when 
privileges, and the addition of 70 leagnes extending Almagro appcared ſuddenly in the, neighbourhood of 
along the; coalty to the ſouthward of the territory Cuzco. He had received ſuch accounts of the inſur- 
granted in bis former patent. Almagro had the title rection in Peru, as would at any rate have determined 
of adalantado or grvernor conferred upon him, with him to return to the aſſiſtance of Pizarro; but beſides 
juriſdiction over 200 leagues of a country lying ſouth-. this, he had now received the royal patent, creating 
ward from the province allotted to Pizarro; he him- bim governor of Chili, and deemed it certain beyond 
himſelf was made a knight of the order of St Jago. all coutradiction, that Cuzco lay within his juriſdic- 

Of theſe tranſactions ſome accounts were received at tion; for which reaſon he haſtened to prevent it from 
Peru before the arrival of Ferdinand Pizarro himſelf; falling into the hands of the Peruvians, On his arri- 
and no ſooner did Almagto hear that he had obtained. val his aſſiſtance was ſolicited by both parties. Ihe 
the royal grant of an independent government, than, Inca made many advantageous propoſa's, but at length 
pretending. that Cuzco, the capital of all Peru, lay deſpairing of obtaining any cordial union with a Spa- 
within his juriſdiction, he attempted to ſeize it. Pi- niard, he attacked him in the night by ſurpriſe with 


zarro was no leſs ready to oppoſe him; and a very a great body of choſen troops. But the Spaniſh va- They are 
dangerous civil war was about to take place, when the lour and d'ſcipline prevailed againit all the numbers of deftated. 
quarrel, was made up, on condition that Almagro their enemies; and the Peruvians were repulſed with and dif- 
ſhould attempt the conqueſt of Chili; and if he did ſuch ſlaughter, that a great part of the remainder diſ- — 


not find there an eſtabliſliment equivalent to his ex- perſed, and Almagro advanced to the gates of Cuzco 
pectations, Pizarro ſhould yield up to him part of without oppoſition. Pizarro's br.:thers took meaſures 

Peru. | to- oppoſe his entrance; but prudence for the preſent 
By this reconciliation Pizarro was left at liberty reſtrained both parties from entering into a civil war 
to ſettle the internal policy of his province, which, while they were ſurrounded with enemies; and there- 
though little qualified for a legiſlator, he attempted, fore each leader endeavoured to corrupt the tollowers 
by dividing the country into various diltriccs, ap- of his antagoniſt. Inth's Almagro had the adv.unage ; 
pointing magiſtrates to preſide in each, and eſtabliſh- and ſo many of Pizarro's troops deſerted in the night, 
ing fach regulations concerning the adminiſtration of that Almagro was encouraged to advance towards the 
jultice, the royal revenue, &c. as occurred to him. city, where he ſurpried the centinels; and inveſting 
The ſcat of government he removed from Cuzco to Li- the houſe where the two brothers were lod ed, he com- 
ma, which he named Ceadud des lar Rryes, and which pelled them, aiter , an obltinate defence, to ſurrender 

ame it {till retains among the Spaniards in all legal at diſcretion; and Almagro's, authority over Cuzco 
and formal deeds Its other. name, Lima, is a cur- was immediately recognized as authentic. 
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ruption of Rimac, the name of the valley in which the In this tray only two or three perſons were killed; Civ.l war 


city ſtands, | | 

In the mean time Almagro had ſet out on his expe- Francis Pizarro, having diſperſed the Peruvians who 
dition to Chi; the event of which has been related inveſted Lima, and received conſiderable reinforce. 
under the artiele Cy; and while he was thus em- ments from other provinces, ordered 500 men, underthe 
ployed, Pinarro encouraged ſome of his moſt diſtin= command af Alonio de Alvazado to march to Cuzco, 
guiſhed oſſicers to invade thoſe provinces of the empire in hopes of relieving his brathers, if they were nat al- 
which had not yet been viſited by the Spaniards, This ready cut off, They advanced to a fmall diſtance fr. nm 
he did with a view to keep thera employed, and pre- the capital, before they, knew that they had a more 
vent tumults; but it was a tended with very terrible formidable enemy than the Indians to encounter. When 
conſequences. No ſooner did Manco Capac the Inca they ſaw th-ir countrymen drawn up ont the banks ot 
perceive the ſecurity; of the Spaniards in thus dividing a river to oppoſe them, they were greatly ſurp:iſfed ; 
their forces, than heſeized the opportumty of making however, Almagro, who wiſhed rather to gain them 
one vigorous effort to redreſs the wrongs of himſclf than to fight, began wich attempting to ſeduce their 
and his country men, and expel the invaders, who had leader. Alvarado could not by any meaus be gained 

| over 3 


X but matters ſoon began to wear a more ſericus aſpect, between 


Peru. 


Almagro 
defcated 
and taken 
Priſoner, 


And 


30 


31 


by another act of treachery. The 


P E R 
over; but being inferior in military ſkill, Al at- 
tacked him by ſurpriſe, entirely defeated and diſperſed 
his army, taking himſelt and ſome of his principal of- 
ficers priſoners. | e | 

This vitory ſeemed deciſive ; and Almagro was ad- 
viſed to make it ſo by putting to death Gonzalo and 
Ferdinand Pizarro, Alvarado, and ſome others whom 
he could not hope to gain. This advice, however, he 
declined from motives of humanity, and a defire of 
making his adverſary appear the aggreſſor. For theſe 
reaſons, inſtead of marching directly againſt Pizarro, 


he retired quietly to Cusco; which gave his woke: we 


time to recollect himſelf from the d ſorder into hi 

the news of ſo many diſaſters had thrown him. He 
began again to practiſe upon Almagro thote arts 
which had before proved ſucceſsful ; and Almagro 
again ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by pretended of- 
fers of paciication, The negociations ſor this pur- 
poſe were protraRted for ſeveral months; and while 
Almagro was employed in detecting and eluding the 
fraudulent intentions of the governor, Gonzalo Pi- 


zarro and Alvarado found means to corrupt the ſol- 


diers who guarded them, and not only made their own 
eſcape, but perſuaded 60 of Almagro's men to ac- 
company them. There now remained only Ferdinand 
Pizarro in the hands of Almagro; and he was delivered 

general propoſed 
that all points of controverſy ſhould be ſubmitted to 
the deciſion of their ſovereign ; and that Ferdinand 
Pizarro ſhould be inſtantly ſet at liberty, and return to 
Spain, together with ſome other officers whom the 


jones! propoſed to ſend over to ſhow the juſtice of 


is claims. Though the intention of Pizarro by ma- 
king this propoſal was evident, Almagro was deceived 
by it, and releaſgd thoſe whom Pizarro wanted; which 


he had no ſoonge done, than the latter threw off all 


diſguiſe, and openly declared, that-arms alone muſt 
now decide the m.tter between them. He therefore 
immediately ſet out for Cuzco with an army of 700 
men, to which Almagro had only 500 to oppoſe. 
From the weaknels ot his forces, probably, Almagro 


did not attempt to guard ſome ſtrong paſſes, through 


which Parro had to march, but waited patiently for 
his adverſary in a plain open country. 


In the mean time, Pizarro advanced without any 


obſtraction from his enemy; and an engagement ſoon 
happened, in which Almagro was defeated and taken 
priſoner. The conquerors behaved with great cruel- 
ty, maſſacring a great number of officers, and treating 
Almagro himſelf w th great ſeverity. The Indians 
had aſſembled in great numbers to ſee the battle, with 
an intent on to join the vanquithed party: but were fo 
much overawed by the Spaniards, that they retired 
quietly after the battle was over, and thus loſt the 
only opportunity they ever had of expelling their ty- 
rants, —Almagro, after having for ſome months lan- 
guiſhed in priton, was at length formally tried, and 
condemned to die by Pizarro. Notwithſtanding his 
conſummate bravery, tor which he was remarkable, this 
hardy veteran could not bear the deliberate approach 
et death, bat condeſcended to uſe intreaties to fave his 
life. Ihe Pizarros, however, continued inflex ble; 
and he was firſt ſtrangled in priſon, and then publicly 


rauglcd, beheaded. He left one fon by an Indian woman, 


I 
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whom he appointed his ſucceſſor, by vittue of a power 


PER 


granted him by the emperor. | 

As during theſe diſſenſions all intercourſe with Spain 
ceaſed, it was ſome time before the accounts of the civil 
wat were received at court. The firſt intelligence was 
given by ſome of Almagro's ſoldiers, who had lett 
America on the ruin of their cauſe; and they did not 
fail to repreſent the injuſtice and violence of Pizarro 


in the ſtrongeſt colours, which ſtrongly prejudiced the 


emperor againſt him. In a ſhort time, however, Fer-. 
dinand Pirarro arrived, and endeavoured to give mat- 
ters a new turn. The emperor was uncertain which 
of them he ought to believe; and therefore thought it 
neceſſary to ſend over ſome perſon with ample powers 
to inquire into the merits of the cauſe, and to deter- 
mine certainly who was in the wrong. If he found the 
governor {till alive, he was to aſſume only the title of 
judge, in order to have the appearance of acting in 
concert with him; but if he was dead, the viceroy 
might then produce his commiſſion appointing him Pi- 
zarro's ſucceſſor in the government. This complaiſance 
to Pizarro, however, proceeded more. from a dread of 
his power than from any other thing; for in the mean 
time, his brother Ferdinand was arreſted at Madrid, 
and confined to a priſon, where he remained above 20 
years. The perſon nominated to this important truſt 
was Chriſtoval Vaca de Caſtro. . 


While this gentleman was preparing for his voyage, peru 4 
Pizarro, conſidering himſelf as the unrivalled maſter of — by 
IZArro 
among his 
aſſociate 


Peru, proceeded to parcel out its territories among the 
conquerors ; and had this diviſion been made with any 
degree of impartiality, the extent of country which he 
had to beſtow was ſufficient to have gratified his friends, 
and to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro conduc- 
ted this tran'a&in, not with the equity and candour of 
a judge attentive to diſcover and to reward merit, but 
with the illiberal ſpirit of a party-leader. Large di- 
ſtricts, in parts of the country moſt cultivated and po- 
pulous, were ſet apart as his own property, or granted 
to his brothers, his adherents, and favourites. lo 
others, lots leſs valuable and invuing were afligned. 
The followers of Almagro, amongſt whom were many 
of the original adventurers, to whoſe valour and per- 
ſeverance Pizarro was indebted for his ſucceſs, were 
totally excluded from ary portion in thoſe lands, to- 
wards the acquiſition of which they had contributed 
ſo largely. As the vanity of every individual ſets an 
imme derate value upon his own ſervices, and the idea 
of each, . e the recompence due to them, roſe 
gradually to a mere exorbitant height in proportion 
as their conqueſts extended, all who were diſappointed 
in their expectations exclaimed loudly againſt the ra- 
paciouſneſs and partiality of the governor. The par- 
tiſans of Almagro murmured in ſeeret, and meditated 
revenge. 

Rapid as the progreſs of the Spaniards in South 
America had been ſince Pizarro landed in Peru, their 
avidity of dominion was not vet ſatisfied. The officers 
to whom Ferdinand Pizarro gave the command of dit- 
terent detachments, penetrated into ſeveral new pro- 
vinces ; and theugh ſome of them were expoted to 
great bardſh ps in the cold and barren regions of the 
Andes, and others ſuffered ditreſs not inferior amidit 
the woods and marſhes of the plains, they made difco- 
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Peru. vories and conqueſts which extended their knowledg. 
— ͤ of the country, as well as added to their power. Pe 
dro de Valdivia re · aſſumed Almagro's ſcheme of inva- 

ding Chili ; and, notwithſtanding the fortitude of the 

natives in defending their poſſeſſions, made ſuch pro- 

grels in the conqueſt of the country, that he founded 

the city of St Jago, and gave a beginning to the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Spaniſh dominion there. But of all 

33 the enterpriſes undertaken abcut this period, that of 
Expedition "Gonzales Pizarro was the moſt remarkable. The go- 
ofGonzales vernor, who ſeems to have reſolved that no perſon in 
Pizarro. Peru ſhould poſſeſs any ſtation of diſtinguiſhed emi- 
nende or authority but thoſe of his own family, had 
deprived Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his 
command in that kingdom, and appoin is brother 


him to attempt the diſcovery and conqueſt of the coun- 
try 40 the eaſt of the Andes; which, according to the 
information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon 
and other valuable ſpices. Gonzales, not inferior to 
_ of his brothers in courage, and no leſs 2 
acquiring diſtinction, eagerly- d in this difh- 
cult — He ſet out * Quito * the head of 
340 ſoldiers, near one half of whom were horſemen, 
with 4000 Indians to carry their proviſions. In for- 
cing their way through the defiles, or over the ridges 
of the Andes, exceſs of cold and fatigue, to neither of 
which they were accuſtomed, proved fatal to the greater 
of the wretched attendants. The Spaniards, tho? 
more robuſt, and inured to a variety of climates, ſuf- 
fered conſiderably, and loſt ſome men ; but when they 
deſcended into the low country, their diſtreſs increaſed. 
During two months it rained inceſſantly, without any 
ioterval of ſair weather long enough to dry their clothes. 
The vaſt plains upon which they were now entering, 
either altogether without inhabitants, or occupied by 
the rudeſt and leaſt induſtrious tribes in the New World, 
yielded little ſubſiſtence. They could not advance a 
ſtep but as they cut a road through woods, or made it 
through marſhes. Such inceſſant toil, and continual 
ſcarcity of food, ſeem more than ſufficient to have ex- 
hauſted and diſpirited any troops. But the fortitude 
and perſeverance of the Spaniards in the 16th century 
were inſuperable. Allured by frequent but falſe ac- 
counts of rich countries before them, they perſiſted in 
ſtruggling on, until they reached the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one cf the large rivers whoſe waters pour in- 
to the Maragnon, — contribute to its grandeur. 
There, with infinite labour, they buiit a bark, which 
they expected would prove of great utility, both in 
conveyirg them over 1ivers, in procuring proviſions, 
and in exploring the country. "This was manned wich 
50 ſoldiers, under the command of Francis Orellana, 
the officer next in rank to Fizarro. The ſtream car- 
ried them down with fuch rapidity, that they were ſoon 
far a-head of their countrymen, who followed ſlowly 

and with difficulty by land. | 
Orellana At this diſtance from his commander, Orellana, a 
leu down young man of an aſpiring mind, began to faney himſelf 
ws river independent; and, tranſported with the predominant 
nd paſſion of the age, he formed the ſcheme of diſtinguiſh- 
„dierte ing himſelf as a diſcoverer, by following the courſe of 

Uiz2rro., 8 5 
the Maragiton until it joined the ocean, and by fur- 
veying the vaſt regions through which it flows. This 
ſcheme of Orellana's was as bold as it was træacherous. 
Fer, if he be chargcable with the guilt of having vio- 
Vol. XIV. 


his 


Gonxales to take the government of it. He inſtructed 
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lated his duty to his commander, and with having 
abandoned his fellow-ſoldiers in a pathleſs deſert, where 
they had hardly any bopes of ſucceſs, or even cf ſafety, 
but what were founded on the ſervice which they ex- 
pected from the bark, his crime is, in ſome meaſure, 
balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a na- 
vigation of near 2000 leagues, through unknown na- 
tions, in a veſſel haſtily conſtructed with green timber, 
and by very unſkilful hands, without proviſions, with- 
out a compaſs, or a pilot. But his courage and ala- 
crity ſupplied every defect. Committing himſelf fear- 
leſsly to the guidance of the ſtream, the Napo bore 
him along to the ſouth, until he reached the great 
channel of the Maragnon. Turning with it towards 
the coaſt, he held on his courſe in that direction. He 
made frequent deſcents on both ſides the river, ſome- 
times ſeizing by force of arms the proviſions of the 
fierce ſavages ſeated on its banks, and ſometimes pro- 
curing a ſupply of food by a friendly intercourſe with 
more gentle tribes. After a long ſeries of dangers, 
which he encountered with amazing fortitude, and of 
diſtreſſes which he ſupported with no leſs magnanimi- 
ty, he reached the ocean, where new perils awaited 
him. Theſe he likewiſe ſurmounted, and got ſafe to 
the Spaniſh ſettlement in the iſland Cubagua ; from 
thence he failed to Spain. The vanity natural to tra- 


vellers who viſit regions unknown to the reſt of man- 


kind, and the art of an adventurer, ſolicitous to mag- 
nify his own 'merit, concurred in prompting him to 
mingle an extraordinary proportion of the marvellous 
in the narrative of his voyage. He pretended to have 
diſcovered nations ſo rich, that the roofs of their temples 
were covered with plates of gold; and deſcribed a re- 
public of women fo warlike and powerful, as to have 
extended their dominion over a conſiderable tract of 
the fertile plains which he had viſited. Extravagant as 
thoſe tales were, they gave riſe to an opinion, that a 
region abounding with gold, diſtiaguithed by the name 
at E Dorado, and a community of Amazons, were to 
be found in this part of the New World; and ſuch is 
the propenſity of mankind to believe what is wonder 

ful, that it has been flowly, and with difficulty, that 
reaſon and obſervation have exploded thoſe fables. 
The voyage, however, even when (tripped of every ro- 
mantic embelliſhment, deſerves to be recorded, not only 
as one of the moſt memorable occurrences in that ad- 
ventrous age, but as the firſt event that led to any cer- 
tai knowledge of thoſe immenſe regions that ſtretch 
ealtward from the Andes to the ocean. 

No words can d-ſcribe the conſternation of Pizarro, 
when he did not find the bark at the conflaence of the 
Napo and Maragnon, where he ha. ordered Orellana 
to wait for him. He would not allow himſelt to ſuſ- 
pect that a man, whom he had entruſted with ſuch an 
important command, could be fo b.1fe and ſo unfeeling 
as to deſert him at ſuch a juncture. But imputing his 
abſence from the place of rendezvous to ſome unknown 
accident, he advanced above 50 leagues along the 
banks of the Maragnon, expecting every mome!.t to 
ſee the bark app+ar with a ſupply of proviſions. Ar 
length he came up with an officer whom Orellana had 
left to perith ia the deſert, becauſe he had the courage, 
to remonſtrate again his perſidy. From him he learn- 
e1 the extent of Orellana's crime; and his followers 
perceived at once their own deſperate fituation, when 
deprived of their only _ The ſpirit of the ay 
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Peru. eſt hearted veteran ſunk within him ; and all demand- 

> — ed to be led back inſtantly. Pizarro, though he at. 

T4 ſumed an appearance of tranquillity, did not oppoſe 

diſtreſs of their inclination. But he was now 1200 miles trom 

Gonzales Quito; and in that long march the Spaniards encoun- 
Pizarroand tered hardſhips greater th 

=_—— _ progreſs outward, without the alluring hopes 

which then ſoothed and animated them under their ſuf- 

ferings. Hanger compelled them to feed on roots and 

berries, to eat all their dogs and horſes, to devour the 

moſt loathſome reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather 

of their ſaddles and ſword belts. Four thoufand In- 

dians, and 210 Spaniards, periſhed in this wild and 


diſaſtrous expedition, which continued near two years; 


and as 50 men were aboard the bark with Orellana, only 
do got back to Quito. Theſe were naked like ſavages, 
and ſo emaciated with famine, or worn out with fatigue, 
that they had more the appearance of ſpectres than of 
6 men. | by 
Ae But, inſtead of returning to enjoy the repoſe which 
cy formed his condition required, Pizarro, on entering Quito, 
agaioſt the feceived accounts of a fatal event that threatened cala- 
sovernor; mities more dreadful to him than thoſe through which 


he had paſſed. From the time that his brother made 


that partial diviſion of his conqueſts which has been 
mentioned, the adherents of Almagro, conſidering 
themſelves as proicribed by the party in power, no 
longer entertained any hope of bettering their condi- 
tion. Great numbers in deſpair, reſorted to Lima, 
where the houſe of young Almagro was always open 
to them: and the ſlender portion of his father's for- 
tune, which the governor allowed him to enjoy, Was 
ſpent in affording them ſubſiſtence. The warf at - 
tachment with which every perſon who ſerved under 
the elder Almagro devoted himſelf to his intereſts, was 
quickly transferred to his ſon, who was now grown up 
to the age of manhood, and poſſeſſed all the qualities 
which captivate the affections of ſoldiers. Of a grace- 
ful appearance, dexterous at all martial exerciſes, bold, 
open, generous, he ſeemed to be formed for command; 
and as his father, conſcious of his own inferiority from 


the total want of education, had been extremely atten - 


tive to have him inſtructed in every ſcience becoming 
a gentleman, the accompliſhments which he had ac- 
quired heightened the reſpect of his followers, as they 
gave him diſtinction and eminence among literate ad- 
venturers. In this young man the Almagrians found 
a point of union which they wanted; and looking vp 
to him as their head, were ready to undertake any 
thing ior his advancement. Nor was affection for Al- 
magio their only incitement ; they were urged on by 


their own diſtrefles. Many of them, deftitute of com-" 


mon neceſſaties, and weary of loitering away life, a 
hurden to their chief, or to ſuch of their aſſociates as 
had ſaved ſome remnant of their fortune from pillage 
and confiſcation, longed impatiently for an occaſion to 
exert their activity and courage, and began to delibe. 


rate how they might be avenged on the author of all 
their mifery. Their frequent cabals did not paſs un- 


obſerved ; and the governor was warned to be on bis 
guard againſt men who meditated ſome deſperate deed, 
and had reſolution to execute it. But, either from the 
native intrepidity of his mind, or from contempt of 
pe ſors whoſe poverty rendered their machinations of 
little conſequence, he difregarded the admonitions of 


— — — __ @ R——__ 
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his friends. „Be in no pain (ſaid he careleſsly) a- Peru. 
— — 


an thoſe they had endured in 


P E R 


bout my life; it is perfectly ſafe, as long as every man 
in Peru knows that I can in a moment put him to 
death who dares to harbour a thought againſt it.“ 
This ſecurity gave the Almagrians full leifure to digeſt 
and ripen every part of their icheme ; and Juan de Her- 
rada, an officer of great abilities, who had the charge 
of Almagro's education, took the lead in their conſul- 
tations, with all the zeal which that connection infſpi- 
red, and with all the authority which the aſcendant 
that he was known to have over the mind of his pupil 
gave him. YC mr: 


On Sunday, che 26th of June, at mid-day, the ſea- Who is 
ſon of tranquillity and repoſe in all ſultry climates, murdered. 


Herrada, at the head of 18 of the moſt determined 
conſpirators, ſallied out of Almagro's houſe in com- 
plete armour ; and drawing their ſwords, as they ad- 
vanced haſtily towards the governor's palace, cried out, 
Long live the king, but let the tyrant die.“ Their 
aſſociates, ' warned of their motions by a ſignal, were 
in arms at different [ſtations ready to ſupport them. 
Though Pizarro was uſually ſurrounded by ſuch a nu- 
merous train of attendants as ſuited the magnificence 
of the moſt opulent ſubje& of the age in which he li- 
ved, yet as he was juſt riſen from table, and moſt of 


his own domeſtics had retired to their own apartments, 


the conſpirators paſſed through the two outer courts 
of the palace unobſerved. ''Phey were at the bottom 
of the ſtaircaſe, before a page in waiting  ceuld give 
the alarm to his maſter, who wasconverting with a few 


friends in a large hall. The governor, whole ſteady 
mind no form of danger could appal, ſtarting up, call- 


ed for arms, and commanded Franciſco: de Chaves to 
make faſt the door. But that officer, who did not re- 
tain ſo much preſence of mind as to obey this prudent 
order, running to the top of the ſtaircaſe, wildly aſk- 
ed the conſpirators what they meant, and whither they 
were going? Iaſtead of 3 they ſtabbed him 
to the heart, and burſt into the hall. Some of the per · 
ſons who were there threw themſelves from the win- 
dowy z- others attempted to fly; and a few drawing 
their ſwords, foilowed their leader into an inner apart- 
ment. 'The conſpirators, animated with having the 
object of their vengeance now in view, ruſhed forward 
after them. Pizarro, with no other arms than bis ſword 
and buckler, defended the entry, and ſupported by 
his half. brother Alcantara and his little knot of 
ſriends, ma ntained the unequal conteſt with intrepidity 
worthy of his paſt exploits, and with the vigour of a 
youthful combatant. Courage {cried he), compa- 
nions, we are yet enow to make thoſe traitors repent 
of their audacity.” But the armour of the conſpira- 
tors protected them, while every thruſt they made took 
effect. Alcantara fell dead at his brother's feet; his 
other defendants were mortally wounded. 'The gover- 
nor, ſo weary that he could hardly wield his ſword, and 
no longer able to parry the many weapons furicuſly 
aimed at him, received a deadly thruſt ſull in his 
throat, ſunk to the ground, and expired. 

As ſoon as he was ſlain, the aſſaſſins ran out into 
the ſtreets, and waving their bloody ſwords, proclaim- 


ed the death of the tyrant. Above 200 of their aſſo- 


ciates having joined them, they conducted young Al- 


- magro in ſolemn proceſſion through the city; and aſ- 


ſembling the magiltrates and principal citizens, com- 
; pelled 
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Peru. pelled them to acknowledge him as lawful ſuggeſſor to 
—— his father in his government. The palace of Pizarro, 
You Al. together with the houſes of ſeveral of his adherents, 
magro were pillaged by the ſoldiers; who had the ſatis faction 
heads the at once of being avenged on their enemies, and of en- 
rebels: riching themſelves by the ſpoils of thoſe through whoſe 
hands all the wealth of Peru had paſled. ; 

The new governor marched into the heart of the 
empire, in order to reduce ſuch; places as refuſed to 
acknowledge his authority. A multitude of ruffians 
joined him on his march. His army breathed nothing 

ut vengeance and plunder : every thing gave way be- 
fore it. If the military talents of the general had 
equalled the ardour of his troops, the war had ended 
here. Unhappily for Almagro, he had loſt his con- 
ductor John de. Herrada. His inexperience made 
him fall into the ſnares that were laid for him by Pe- 
dro Alvares, who had put himſelf at the head of the 
oppoſite party. He loſt, in attempting to unravel his 
plots that time that he ought to have employed in 
fighting. In theſe eircumſtances, an event, which no 
one could have foreſeen, happened to change che face 
of affairs. . an Rg e e EY 

The licentiate Vac li Caſtro, who had been ſent 
from Europe to try the murderers of old Almagro, ar- 
rived at Peru. As he was appointed to aflume the 
government in caſe Pizarro was no more, all who had 
not ſold themſelves to the tyrant haſtened to acknow- 
ledge him. Uncertainty and jealouſy, which had for 

too long a time kept them diſperſed, were no longer 
an obſtacle to their re- union. Caſtro, who was as re- 
ſolute as if he had grown old in the ſer vice, did nut 
ſuffer their impatience to languiſh, but inſtantly led 
them againſt the enemy. The two armies engaged at 
Chapas on the 16:h of September 1542, bs, — 
39 with inexpreſſible obſtinacy. Victory, after having 
He is de- Wavered a long time, at the cloſe of the day decided 
fcated by in favour of that party whoſe cauſe was the moſt juſt, 
Vaca di Thoſe among the rebels who were molt guilty dread- 
Caſtro. ing to languith under diſgraceful tortures, provoked 
the conquerors to murder them, crying out, like men 
in deſpair, It was I who lille Pizarro. Their chief 

was taken priſoner, and died on the ſcaffold. 

While theſe ſcenes of horror were travſatting in A- 

merica, the Spaniards in Europe 3 in 
finding out expedients io terminate them; though no 
meaſures had been taken to prevent them. Peru had 
only been made ſubject to the audience of Panama, 
which was too remote to ſuperintend the maintenance 
of good order, and had too little influence to make its 
decrees reſpected. A ſupreme tribunal was then eſta- 
bliſhed at. Lima for the diſpenſation of juilice, which 
was to be inveſted with authority ſufficient to enforce 
and to reward a due obedience to the laws. Blaſco 
Nunez Vela, who preſided in it as viceroy, arrived in 
15 44; attended by his fuborairates in office, and found 
every thing in the moſt dreadſul dif rder. 

To put an end to theſe tumults which now ſubſiſt 
ed, would have required a protound genius, and many 
other qualit es which are ſeldom united. Nunez had 
none of theſe advantages. Nature had cn'y given him 
.probity, firmneſs, and ardour; and be had taken no 
pains.to improve theſe gitts. With theſe virtues, which 
were almoſt deſects in his fituatior, he began to julbl 


his commiſſion, without regard to places, perſons, or 
circumſtances. 


Peru. 


Cant to the opinion of all intelligent perſons . 
who wiſhed that he ſhould wait for freſls inflradions = 44 tte 
from Europe, he publiſhed ordinances, which declared viceroy 
that the lands the conquerors had ſcized ſhould not Nunez 
paſs to their deſcendants, and which diſpoſſeſſed thoſe Vela. 


who had taken part in the civil czmmotions. All the 
Peruvians who had been enſlaved by monks, biſhops, 
and perſons belonging to the government, were de- 
clared' free. Thoſe who belonged to other maſters 
were to be freed: from their ſhackles at the death ot 
their oppreſſors. They could no longer be compelled 
to bury themſelves in the mines, nor could any kind of 
labour be exacted from them without payment. Their 


tribute was fixed. The Spaniards who travelled on 


foot were deprived of the right of taking three In- 


dians to carry their baggage; and thoſe who travelled. 


on horſeback, of the right of taking five. The ca- 
ciques were diſcharged irom the obligation of ſurniſh- 
ing the traveller and his retinue with proviſions gratis. 
Other tyrannical eſtabliſhments alſo would ſoon have 


been proſcribed ; and the. conquered people were on 


the eve of being ſheltered under the protection of 
laws, which would at leaſt have tempered the rigours 
of the right of conqueſt, if even they had nut entirely 


.repaired the injuſtice of them; but it ſhould ſeem thut 


the Spaniſh government was only to be unfortunate in 
the good it attempted to effect, 

A change ſo unexpected filled thoſe with conſter- 
nation who ſaw their fortunes wreſted from them, or 
who loſt the flattering hope of tranſmitting them to 
their poſterity. Eves thoſe who were not affected by 
theſe 1utereſted views, being accuſtomed to lock upon 
the Indians as the inſtruments and victims of their 
avarice, had no conception that any other ideas could 
prevail concerning them. From altcniſhment they 
proceeded to indignation, murmuring, and ſedition. 


The viceroy. was degraded, put in irons, and ba- 


niſhed to a deſert iſland, till he could be conveyed to 
Spain. | 

Gonzales Pizarro was then returned from his hazar- 
dous expedition, which had employed him long enough 
to prevent him from taking a part in thoſe revolutions 


which had ſo rapidly ſucceeded each other. "The an- 


archy he found prevailing at his return, inſpired him 
with the idza of ſeizing the ſupreme authority. His 
fame and his forces made it impoſſible that this ſhould 
be refuſed him; but his uſurpation was marked with 
ſo many enormities, that Nunez was regretted. He was 
recalled from exile, and ſoon collected a ſuſſicient 
number of forces to enable him to take the field. Ci- 
vil commotions were then renewed with extreme fury 
by both parties. No quarter was aſked or given on 
either ſide. 'The Indians took part in this as they had 
done in the preceding wars; ſome” ranged themſelves 
under the ſtandard - of the viceroy, others under the 
banners of Gonzales. From 15,000 to 20, oco of theſe 
unhappy wretches, who were-. ſcattered about in each 
army, dragged up the artillery, levelled the roads, 
carried the baggage, and dettroyed one another. Their 


conquerors had taught them to be ſanguiuary. After c 
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a variety of advantages for a long time aiternately cb- kined by 
tained, jortune at length favoured the rebellion under Gonveles 
Daz. un - the Pizarro. 


PER. 
the walls of b 
1545 ; and Nunez with the greateſt part of his men 
were maſſacred. | 9 agotorfih 
Pizarro took the road of Lima, where they were 
deliberating on the ceremonies with which they ſhould 
receive him. Some officers wiſhed that a canopy 
ſhould be carried for him to march under, after the 
manner of kings. Others, with adulation till more 
extravagant, pretended that part of the walls of the 
town, and even fome houſes, muſt be pulled down; 
as was the cuſtom at Rome, when a general, qbtained 
the honours of a triumph. Gonzales contented him- 
ſelf with making his entrance on horſeback, preceded. 
by his lieutenant, who marched on foot. Four biſhops 
accompanied him, and he was followed by the magi- 
ſtrates. The ſtree:s were ſtrewn with flowers, and 
the air reſounded with the noiſe: of bells and vari- 
ous muſical inſtruments. "This homage totally turned 
the head of a man naturally haughty, and of confined 


Lata 


ito in the month of January, in the year 


PER 
troops which had been ſent out againſt him, that he 
was forced to ſurrender. The viceroy Francis de To- 


theſe enormities excited ſo univerſal an indignation 


both in the Old and the New World, that Philip II. 


thought himſelf obliged to diſavow them; but the 
infamous policy of this prince was ſo notorious, that 


no credit. was given to this appearance of his juſtice 


and humanity. - 


extended al 
Emeralds to Chili, and on the land fide to Popayan, 
according to ſome geographers. It contained with- 
in its extent that famoas 'chain of mountains which 
riſes in the Terra Magellanica, and is gradually loſt 


ideas. He ſpoke and acted in the moſt deſpotic man- in Mexico, in order to unite, as it ſhould ſeem, the 
per. pee | .  . ſouthern parts of America with the northern. 


Had Gonzales poſſeſſed judgment and the appear- 
ance of moderation, it would have been poſſible for 
him, to render himſelf independent. The principal 
perſons of his party wiſhed it. The majority would have 
beheld this event with indifference, and the reſt would 
have been obliged to conſent to it. Blind cruelties, in- 
ſatiable avarice, and unbounded pride, altered theſe 
diſpoſitions. Even thoſe, whoſe. intereſts were con- 


need with thoſe of the tyrant, wiſhed for a 'deh- 


It is now divided into three 
ences; Quito, Lima, or Los Reyes, and. Los Charcos. geography: 


As to its climate, mines, ſoil, produce, they dif- 
r greatly in different parts of the country. | 
The ext | 

| e extenſive province of 

north 


the governments of Piura and Chachapoyas ; on the 
eaſt it extends over the Whole government of Maynas 


42 verer. sa and the river of the Amazons to the meridian, which 
An end put Such a deliverer arrived from Euxope in che perſon Heide the Spaniſh. ſrom the Portu dominions ; 
8 of the licentiate Pedro di la Gaſca, The ſquadron, and on the weſt it is bounded by the South Sea; ex- 


Pedro di la 
Gaſca. 


and the provinces of the mountains immediately decla- 


red for a perſon who was inveſted with a lawful autho- 


rity to govern them. Thoſe who lived; concealed in 


deſerts, caverns, and foreſts, quitted their retreats to 
je in him. Gonzales, who ſaw no reſource left to 
1upport him but in ſome great atchievement, took the 


road of Cue, with a reſolution to give battle. At 
ſome leagues diſtance from this place he met the royal 
army, and attacked it on the gth of June 1548. One 
ef his heutenants, ſeeing him abandoned at the firſt 
charge by his beſt foldier>, adviſed him to thuow him- 
ſolf into the enemy's battalions, and periſh like a Ro- 
man: but this weak man choſe rather. to ſurrender, and 
end his life on a ſcaffold. Carvajal, a more able war- 
rior, and more ferocious than Eimſelt, was quartered. 
his man, when he was expiring, boaſted that he had 


tending, according to Antonio de Ulloa, 600-leagues 
in length, and about 200 in its greateſt breadth; but 


this greatly-exceeds the computation of all other geo- 


* 


phers. He however obſerves, that it muſt be on- 
<P a great part of thoſe vaſt- dominions are either in- 
habited by nations of Indians, or have not hitherto 
been ſufficiently peopled by the Spaniards, if indeed 
they have been thorcughly known; and that all the 
parts that can properly be ſaid to be peopled, and 
actually ſubje& to the Spaniſh government, are thoſe 
intercepted by the two Cordilſerus of the Andes, 
which, in compariſon to the extent of the country, 


may be termed a ſtreet or lane, 15 leagues, or ſome - 
times more, from eaſt to weſt; ta this muſt be added 
ſeveral detached governments, ſ-parated by the very 


ledo caufed him to be accuſed of ſeveral crimes that 
he had not committed, and for which he was /behead- _ 
ed in 1371. All che other deſcendants of the Ineas 
ſhared the ſame fate, under pretence that they had 
conſpired againſt their conquerors. 'Fhe horror of 


The empire of Peru, at the time it was ſubdued, Extent of 
the South Sea, from the river of theempire, 


diviſions or audi- Payne's 
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uito is bounded on the Province of 
Popayan, and includes a part of that govern- Quito. 
ment, alſo by Santa Fe de Bogota; on the ſouth by 


extenſive tracts inhabited by free Indians. 46 

maſſacred with his own hand 1400 Spaniards and The climate of Quito differs fram all others in the Climate 

20,000 Indians. ſame parallel, ſince even in the centre of the torrid zone, ſeaſons, &c. 
Such was the laſt ſcene of a tragedy, of which or although under the equinoctial, the heat is not only of this pro. 


every act has been marked with blood. The govern- 
ment was moderate enough not to continue \ ws pro- 
{. riptions ; and the remembrance of the horrid cala- 
mities they had ſuffered kept the Spaniards in. the 
bounds of ſubje di n. What ſtill remained of that 
commotion that had been raiſed in their minds, inſen- 
ſibly ſunk into a calm ; and the country hath remained 


in quiet ever ſince. 


very tolerable, but even in ſome places the cold is pain- 
ful ; while others enjoy all the advantages of a perpe- 
tual ſpring, the fields being conſtantly covered with 
verdure, and ennamelled with flewers of the moſt lively 


colours. 'The mildneſs of the climate, free from the 
extremes of heat and cold, and the conſtant equality of 


the day and night, render this country, which from its 


33 | ſituation might be thought to be parched by the con- 
Hard fate With regard to the Peruvians, the moſt cruel mea- ſtant heat of the ſun, and ſcarcely inhabi able, both 
of the Pe- ſures were taken to render it impoſſi»le for them to re- pleaſant and fertile ; for nature has here diſpenſ d her 
ru vians. 


bel. Tupac Amaru, the beir of their laſt king, had 
taken refuge in ſome remote mountains, where he lived 
in peace. There he was ſo cloſely ſurrounded by the 


bleſſings with fo liberal a hand, that this country in-ſe- 


veral reſpects ſurpaſſes thoſe of the temp-rate zones, 
where the viciſſitudes of winter aud ſummer, and the 


change 


VINCE, 
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However, in different parts 
of me country, the air is very different; in one part 
are mountains of a ſtupendous height and magnitude, 
with their ſummits covered with ſnow. The plains 
are temperate, the valleys hot, and,” according to the 
high or low fituation of the country, de unf all the 
variety of gradations in temperature pefſible to be con- 
ceived. between the extremes of heat and cold 
Quito, the capital, in o 13' ſouth latitude; and 770 
5o' weſt longitude from Greenwich, is ſo happily ſi- 
tuated, that neither heat nor cold are troubleſome, 
though both may be felt in its neighbourhood ; and 
what renders this equality more delightful is that it is 
conſtant throughout the whole year, the difference be- 
tween the ſeaſons being ſcarce perceptible. Indeed 
the mornings 2re cool, the remainder of the day warm, 
and the nights of an agreeable temperature. See 


uro. | | 
Wks winds, which are pure and ſalubrious, blow for 
the moſt part from north to ſouth, but never with any 

violence, though they ſometimes ſhift their quarters, 
but without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year. Such 
ſignal advantages reſulting from the climate, foil; and 

pect of this country, would be ſufficient to render it 
the moit enviable ſpot upon earth, as it is ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt elevated, if, whilft enjoying theſe delights, 
the inhabitants were not haraſſed by terror, and ex- 
poſed to continual danger; for here tremendons tem- 
peſts of thunder and lightning prevail, which are ſufh- 
cient to appal the ſtouteſt heart; whilſt earthquakes 
frequently ſpread univerſal apprehenſions, and ſome- 
times bury cities in ruins. 

The diſtinQien of winter and ſummer conſiſts in a 
very minute difference; the interval between the month 
of September and thoſe of April, May, or June, is here 
called the winter ſeaſon, and the other months compoſe 
the ſummer. In the former ſeaſon the rain chiefly pre- 
vails, and in the latter the inhabitants frequently enjoy 
whole days of fine weather; but whenever the rains are 
diſeontinued for above fortnight, the inhabitants are in 
the utmoſt conſternation, and public prayers are offered 
up for their return. On the other hand, when they con- 
tinue a ſhort time without intermiſſion, the like fears 
prevail, and the churches are again crowded with ſup- 
plicants to obtain fine weather; tor 4 _ drou zht pro- 
duces dangerous diſeaſes, and a continual rain, without 
intervals of ſunſhine, deſtroys the fruits of the earth. 
The city of Quito, however, enjoys one peculiar advan- 
tage in b_ free from muſketoes and other trouble- 
ſome inſe&s, ſuch as fleas and venomous reptiles, except 
the nigua, or pique, which is a very ſmall inſet ſhaped like 
a flea, but hardly viſible to the ſight. See Caecor. 

The fertility of the foil here is incredible, tor the 
fruits and beauties of the ſeveral ſeaſons are viſible at 
the ſame time; and the curious European obſerves with 
2 pleafing admiration, that while ſome herbs of the 
field are fading, others of the ſame kind are ſpringing 
up; while ſome flowers loſe their beauty, others blow 
to continue the enamelled proſpect: thus, when the 
fruits of the trees have attained their maturity, and the 
leaves begin to change their colour, frefh leaves blof- 
ſom, and fruits are ſeen in their pr per gradations in 
ſize and ripeneſs on the ſame tree. Ihe fame inceſſant 
ſertility is conſpicuous in the corn, both reaping and 
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e to be more ſenſibly felt. 


and valleys; and the temperature m_ 


| which adheres ſo cloſely to the 
rated from it without a knife. 


- men 
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being carried on at the ſame time: ſo that the 
declivities of the neighbouring hills exhibit all the beau- 
ties of the four ſeaſons in one aſſemblage. Though all 
this is ly ſeen, yet there is a ſettled time for the 
| u. yet ſometimes the moſt favourable ſea- 
fon far ſo ing in one place is a month or two after that 


of another, though their diſtance does not exceed three 


or four leagues: Thus in different ſpors, and ſome- 
times in one and the ſame, ſowing and reaping are 
performed throughout the whole year, the forwardneſs 
or retardment naturally ariſing from the different fi- 
tuations, ſuch as mountains, riſing grounds, plains, 
different in 
each, the beſt times for performing the ſeveral opera- 
tions of huſbandry muſt alſo differ. 

The chirimoya is conſidered as one of the moſt deli- 
cious fruits in the world. Its dimenſions are various, 
being from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure 
is imperſectly round, flatted towards the ſtalk, where 
it forms a kind of navel; but all the other parts are 
nearly circular. It is covered with a thin ſoft ſhell, 
pop as not to be ſepa- 

e outward coat is 
green, variegated with prominent veins, forming all 
over it a kind of net-work. The pulp is white, and con- 
tains a large quantity of juice reſembling honey, of a 
ſweet taſte, mixed with a gentle acid of a moſt exquiſite 
flavour. The feeds are formed in ſeveral parts of the 
pulp, and are fomewhat flat. The tree is high and 
tufted, the ſtem large and round, but with ſome ine- 
qualities, full of elliptic leaves, terminating in a point. 
The bloſſom differs little from the colour of the leaves, 
which is a darkiſh green; and though far from being 
beautiful, is remarkable for its incomparable fragrance. 

The granadil/a in its ſhape reſembles an hen's egg, 
but is larger. The outfide of the ſhell is ſmooth, 
gloſſy, and of a faint carnation colour, and the inſide 
white and ſoft. The ſhell contains a viſcous liquid 
ſubſtance full of very fmall and delicate grains, leſs 
hard than thoſe of the pomegranate. This medullary 
ſubſtance is ſeparated from the ſhell by a fin: and tranſ- 

arent membrane. Its fruit has a delightful ſweetnefs 

lended with acidity, very cordial and refreſhing, and 
ſo wholeſome, that thcre is no danger of eating to 
exceſs. 

The fruli la, or Peruvian ſtrawberry, is very different 
from that of Europe in ſize; for though they are here 
8 not above an inch in length, they are much 

arger in other parts of Peru; but their taſte, thongh 
juicy, and not unpalatable, is not equal to thoſe in 
Europe. 


The country is obſerved to abound more in women luhab 
than in men, which is the more remarkable, as thoſe tants. 


cauſes which induce men to leave their couutry, as tra- 
velling, commerce, and war, naturally bring over more 
Ha Europe than women. But there are many 
families in which there are a number of daughters, 
without one ſon among them. "The women enjoy a 
better ſtate of health than the men, which may be 
owing in ſome meaſure to the climate, and more par- 
ticularly to the early intemperance and voluptuouſneſs 

of the other ſex. | 
The Creoles are well made, of a proper ſtature and 
of a lively and agreeable countenance. The Meſtizos 
are alfo in general well made, often taller than the or- 
dinary 
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ſtature, though ſtrong and well proportioned ;.. but 
more natural defects are to be found among them than 
in any oe the reſt, Some are remarkably ſhort, ſome 
idiots, dumb or blind. Their hair is generally thick 


. and long, which they wear looſe on their ſhoulders 3 


but the Indian women plait theirs behind with a rib- 
bon, and cut that before a little above the eye-brows, 
from one ear to the other, The greateſt diſgrace that 
can be offered to an Indian of either ſex is to cut off 
their hair; for whatever corporal. puniſhment. their 
maſters think proper to inflict on. them, they bear with 
patience ; but this affront they never a and: ac- 
cordingly the government has interpoſed, and limited 
this puniſhment to the moſt enormous crimes. - The 
colour of the hair is generally a deep black: it is lank, 
Earſh, and as courſe as that of a horſe. On the con- 
trary, the male Meſtiaoę, in order to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the Indians, cut off their hair; but the 
females. do not adopt that cuſtom. up 


loweſt claſs of Spaniards, they are very ambitious of 
diſtinguiſbing themſelves as ſuch, either by the colour 
or faſhion of the clothes they wear. ene 
The Meſtiao women affect to dreſs in the ſame man- 
ner as the Spaniſh, though they cannot equal the la- 
dies in the richneſs of their ſtuffs. The meaner ſort 
wear no ſhoes; but, like che men of the ſame rank, 
go barefooted. %% Fi etnbotn itt EIA . 
The, dreſs of the Indi-ns conſiſts of white cotton 
drawers, which hang down to che calf of che leg, 
where they are looſe, and edged with a lace ſuitable 
to the ſtuff. The uſe of a ſhirt is ſupplyed by a black 


cotton frock, made in the form of a ſack, with three 


openings at the bottom, one in the middle ſor the 
head, and others at the corners ſor the arms 3 thus co- 
vering their naked bodies down to the knees. Over 
this is a ſerge cloak, with a hole in the middle for 
putting the head thraugh, and a hat made by the na- 
tives. This is their general dreſs, which they never 
lay alide, even while they fleep; and they have no ad- 
ditional clothing for their legs or feet. The Indians, 
who have acquired ſome ſortune, particularly the bar- 
bers and phlebctomiſts, diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
their countrymen by the finene's of their drawers, and 
by wearing a ſhirt, which, though withont fleeves, 
has a lace four or five fingers in breadth, - faſtened 
round like a kind of ruff or hand. They are fond of 
ſilver or gold buckles to their ſhees, though they wear 
no ſtockings; and inſtead of a mean ſerge cloak, wear 
one of fine cloth, which is often adorned with gold or 
filver lace. | IH 

There are two kind of dreſſes worn by the Indian 
women, made in the ſame plain manner with thoſe 
worn by the men in general, the whole conſiſting of a 
ſhort petticoat and a veil of American baize. But the 
dreſs of the lowelt claſs of Iadian women is only a bag 
of the ſame make and ſtuff as that of the men, which 
they faſten to their ſhou'ders with two large pins ; it 
reaches down to the calf of the leg, and is ſaſtened 
round the waiſt with a kind of 1 4 Initead of, a 
veil, they wear about the neck a piece of the ſame 
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 S—— Indians, both men and women, are commonly low of 


fices for the dead, demonſtrates how far the 
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—— ſtuff, dyed black; but their: arms and legs are Fer. 
„The people have diſhes unknown in Europe z but fe,, 


are particularly fand of cheeſe; and have excellen 
butter in the neighbourhood of 
are very much admire. reed 
Rum is commonly drank here by perſons of all 
ranks, but their favourite liquor is brandy. + The diſ- 
orders ariting from the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors are chiefly ſeen among the Meſtia os; and the 
lower claſs of women, both among the Creoles and 
Meltizos, are alſo extremely addicted to the ſame ſpe- 
cies of debauchery. ei berg” oh 95 
Another liquor much uſed in this country is mate, 
which is made of an herb known in all theſe parts of 
America by the name of Paraguay, as being the pro- 
duce of that country. Some of it is put into a cala- 
baſh tipped with ſilver, called here mate, with ſugar 
and ſome cold water. After it has continued there 
ſome time, the calabaſh is filled with boiling 


Quito. . Sweetmeats 


water, 


+ 97 rep! — the liquor through a pipe fixed in the 
The Meſtizos in general wear a blue cloth, manu- cala 
factured in this country; but though they are the 


baſli. It is alfo uſual to ſqueeze into the liquor a 
ſmall quantity of the juice of lemons or Seville oranges, 
mixed with ſome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. 
This is their uſual drink in the moraing faſting, and 
many uſe it alſo at their evening regale. The manner 
of drinking it appears very indelicate, the whole com- 
pany taking it ſucceſſively through the ſame pipe, it 
being carried ſeveral times round the company till 
all are ſatisfied. | This among the Creoles is the high- 
eſt enjoy ment: ſo that when they travel, they never 
fail to carry with them a ſufficient quantity of it, and 
till they have taken their doſe of mate they uever eat. 

The vice of gaming is here carried to an extrava- 
gant height, to the ruin of many families, ſome loſing 
their ſtocks in trade, others the very clothes ſrom their 
backs, and afterward thoſe belonging to their wives, 
which they hazard, ſtimulated by the hope of recover- 
ing their own, _ ene 

he common people, the Iudians, and even the do- 


meſtics, are greatly addicted to ſealing. The Meſti- 


zos, though arrant cowards, do not want audacity in 
this way ; for though they will not venture to attack 
any one in the ſtreet, it is a common practice to tnatch 
off a perſon's hat, and immediately ſeek their ſafety in 
flight. This acquiſition is ſometimes of conſiderable 
value; the hats worn by perſons of rank, and even by 
the wealthy citizens when dreſſed, being of white bea- 
ver, worth fifteen dollars, beſide the batband of gold 
or ſilver lace, faſtened with à gold buckle ſet with dia- 
monds or emeralds. Robberies on the highway are 
ſeldom heard of. | 


In Quito, and all the towns and villages of its pro- Languages 


vince, different dialects are ſpeken, Spaniſh being no 
leſs cemmon than the Inga, the language of the coun- 
try. The Creoles uſe the latter as much as the for- 
mer, but both are conſiderably adulterated by bor- 
rowed words and expreſſions. The firſt language ge- 
nerally ſpoken by children is the Inga; for the nurſes 
being Indians, many of them do not underſtand a word 
of Spaniſh, and thus they afterwards. len a jargon 
compoſed of both languages. 

The ſumptuous manner of 


— * 


performing the laſt of- Hon 


t drink, &. 


id the 
power of pai 
| | z dead. 
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peru · habit is capable of prevailing over reaſon and prudence, 
wa — for their oſtentation is ſo great in this particular, that 
many families of credit are ruined by prepoſterouſly 
_ endeavouring to excel others; and the people here 
may be ſaid to toil and ſcheme to lay up wealth, to 
enable their ſucceſſors to laviſh honours upon a body 
inſenſible of all pageantry. nge: ; 
53 The commerce of the province of Quito is chiefly 
Commerce. þ q 
carried on by Europeans fect: led here, and others who 
oecalionally arrive. The manufadures of this pro- 


and cloths, -which meet with a good market at Lima, 


turns are made partly in ſilver, and partly in fringes 
made of gold and filver thread, and wine, brandy, oil, 
copper, tin, lead, and quickſilver. Oa the arrival of 
the galleons at Carthagena, theſe traders reſort thither 
to. purchaſe European goods, which, at their return, 
they conſign to their correſpondents all over the pro- 


with indigo, of which there is à very large conſump- 
tion at x manufactures, blue being univer ally the 


They alſo import, by way of Guayaquila, iron and 
ſteel both from Europe and. the coaſt of Guati- 
mala. | | 7% | 

ni en The diſpoſition of the Indians in the province of 
A th: in- Quito is extremely remarkable, and they appear to 
lubttants. have noreſemblance to the people found there by thoſe 
vrho firit diſcovered the country. They at preſent 
poſſeſs a tranquillity not to de diiturbed either by for- 


they are as contented as a prince clothed in the moſt 
ſplendid robes. They thow the fame diiregard to 


the office of a common executioner. | 

Their floth is ſo great, that ſcarcely any thing can 
induce them to work. Whatever therefore is neceſſa- 
ry to be done is left to the Indian women, who are 
much more active; they {pin and make the hait ſhirts 
and drawers which form the only apparel of their 
huſbands; they cook the proviſions, grind barley, and 
brew. the beer called hib; while the huſband fits 
ſquatting on his hams, the uſual poſture of the Indians, 
looking at his buſy wife. The onax domeſtic ſervice 
ſowed by the wife. When they are once ſeated on 
ifa traveller has loſt his way, and happens to come to 
one of their cottages, they charge their wives to ſay 
that they are not at home. Should the paſſenger a- 
light and enter the cottage, the Indian would ſtill be 
ſate; for having no light but what comes through a 
hole in the door, he could not be diſcovered ; and 


uages 
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vince are only cottons, ſome white and ſtriped barze, 


for ſupplying the iaward provinces of Peru. The re- 


vince. 'The coaſts of New Spain ſupply this province 


colour which this people adopt for their apparel. 


drinking. 


tunate or unfortunate: events. In their mean apparel 


riches; and even the authority and grandeur within 
their reach is ſo little the object of their ambition, that 
to all appearance it ſeems to be che ſame to an Indian 
whether he be created an alcalde or obliged to periotm 


they do is to plough their little ſpet of land, which is 


their hams, no reward can induce them to ſtir; ſo that 
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ſhould the ſtranger even ſee the Indian, neither en- 
treaties nor rewards would prevail on him to ſtir a 
ſtep with him. e | 

They are lively only in parties of pleaſure, rejoicings, 
entertainments, and eſpecially dancing; but in all theſe 
the liquor muſt circulate briſkly, and they continue 
di inking till they are entirely deprived both of ſenſe 
and motion. 

It is remarkable that the Indian women, whether 
maids or married, and Indian young men before they 
are of an age to contract matrimony, are never guilty 
of this vice: it being a maxim among them, that 
drunkenneſs is the privilege of none but maſters of fa- 
milies, who, when they are unable to take care of 
themſelves, have others to take care of them. | 

The women preſent the chicha (a) to their huſbands 
in calabaſhes, till their ſpirits are raiſed; then one 
plays on a pipe and tabor, while others dance. Some 
of the beſt voices among the Indian women ſing ſongs 
in their own language, and thoſe who do not dance, 
ſquat down in the uſual poſture. till it comes to their 
turn. When tired with intemperance, they all lie 
down together, without regarding whether they de 
near the wife of another or their own ſiſter or daugh- 
ter. Theſe feſtivities ſometimes eontinue three or fer 
days, till the prieſt coming among them, throws away 
all the chicha, and diſperſes the Indians, leſt they ſhould 
procure more. 

Their funerals are likewiſe ſolemnized with exceſſive 
The houſe is filled with jugs of chicha, for 
the ſolace of the mourners and other viſitors ; the lat- 
ter even go out into the ſtreets, and invite all of their 
nation-who happen to paſs by to. come in and drink 
to che honour of the deceaſed. This ceremony laſts 
four or five days, and ſometimes more, ſtrong liquor 
being their ſupreme enjoyment. 55 

The Indians in the audience of Quito are faid to act Their man- 
contrary" to all other nations in their marriages ; for ner of con- 
they never make choice f a woman who has not been ng * 
firſt enjoyed by others, which they conſider as a cer- ig 
tain indication of her perſonal attractions. After a 
young man has made choice of a woman, he aſks her 
of her father, and having obtained his content, they 
begin to cohabit together as man and wife, and aſſiſt 
the ſather · in· law in cultivating the land. At the end 
of three or four months, aud frequently of a year, the 
huſband leaves his bride or wife without any ceremo- 
ny; and perhaps expoltulates with his father. in luw 
for endeavouring to deceive him, by impoſing upon 
him his daughter, whom nobody elſe had thought 
worthy of making a bedfellow. But if no diſguſt 
ariſes in the man on this account or any other, after 
paſſing three or four months in this commerce, which 
they call amanarſe, or to habituate one's ſelf, they then 
marry. This cudom is ſtill very common, though 
the whole body of the clergy have uſed all their en- 
deavours to puta ſtop to it. Accordingly they always 

| | abiolve 


Peru, 


—— 


(a) This is a liquor made from maize by the n proceſs. The maize, after being ſoaked in water 
till it begin to grow, is dried in the ſun, then parched a little, and at laſt ground. The flour, after it has 
been well kneaded, is put with water into a large veſſel, and left tor two or three days to ferment. Its taſte is 
nearly that of the moſt indifferent k nd f cyder. It is a refreſhing, nouriſhing, and aperitive liquor; but it will 
not keep above eight days without turning ſour, 
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Peru. abfolve them of that ſin before they give them the 
"ION noptil eden, 
Appear- t has been obſerved, that the dependencies of the 
ance of the juriſdions of Quito are ſeated beween the two Cor- 
country in qilleras of the Andes, and that the air is more or leſs 


this pro- cold, and the ground more or leſs ſterile, according to Ma 
the height of the mountains. Theſe barren tracks are 


vince, 


called deſerts ; for though all the Cordilleras are dry, 
ſome are much more ſo than others; and the continual 
ſnow an i froſts render ſome parts of them incapable of 
producing a ſingle plant, and conſequently they are un- 
inhabited by man or beaſt. Fi 

Some of theſe mountains, which appear to have their 
baſes reſting on other mountains, rife to a moſt aſto. 
niſhing height, and, reaching far above the clouds, 
are here, tough in the midſt of the torrid zone, co- 
vered with perpetual ſnow. From experiments made 
with a barometer on the mountain of Cotopari, it ap · 
peared that its ſummit was elevated 6252 yards above 
the ſurface of the ſea, ſomething above three geogra- 
phical miles, which greatly exceeds the height of any 
other mountain in the known world. 

Cotopaxi became a volcano about the time when the 
Spaniards firſt arrived in this country. A new erup- 
tion happened in 1743, which had been for ſome days 
preceded by a continual interior rumbling noiſe ; after 
which an aperture was made in its ſummit, as alſo 
three others near the middle of its declivity ; theſe 
parts, when the eruption commenced, were buried un- 
der prodigious maſſes of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtan- 
ces which were ejected being mingled with a confider- 
able quantity of ſnow and ice, meling amidſt the 
flames, were carried down with ſuch amazing rapidity, 
that the plain from Callo to Latacunga was overflow- 
ed, and all the houſes with their wretched inhabitants 
were ſwept away in one general and inſtantaneous de- 
ſtruction. The river of Latacunga was the receptacle 
of this dreadful flood, till becoming ſwollen above its 
banks, the torrent rolled over the adjacent country, 
continuing to ſweep away houſes and cattle, and ren- 
dered the land near the town of the ſame name as the 
river one vaſt lake. Here, however, the inhabitants 
had ſufficient warning to ſave their lives by flight, and 
retreated to a more elevated ſpot at ſome diſtance. 
During three days the volcaro ejected cinders, while 
torrents of lava with melted ice and ſnow poured down 
the fides of the mountain. The eruption continued 
for ſeveral days longer, accompanied with terrible roar- 
ings of the wind, ruſhing through the craters which 
had been opened. At length all was quiet, and nei- 
ther ſmoke nor fire were to be ſeen; until in May 
1744 the flames forced a pafſage through ſeveral other 
parts on the ſides of the mountain; ſo that in clear 
ni pits the flames, being reflected by the tranſparent ice, 
exhibited a very grand and beautiful illumination. On 
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leagues diſtance. The country adjacent to this vol. Pers 
cano is entirely barren, being covered with cinders e- 


jected from its month. In this mountain riſes the ri- 
ver Sangay, which being joined by the Upano, forms 
the Payra, a large river which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Pichincha, though famous for its great height, is 
1258 yards Jower than the perpendicular height of 
Cotopaxi, and was formerly a volcanc but the mouth 
or crater on one of its ſides is now covered with ſand 
and calcined matter; fo that at preſent neither ſmoke 
nor fire iſſue from it. When Don George Juan and 
Don Antonio de Ulloa were ſtationed on it for the 
purpoſe of making aſtronomical obſervations, they 
found the cold on the top of this mountain extremely 
intenſe, the wind violent, and they were frequently in- 


volved in ſo thick a fog, or, in other words, a cloud, 


that an object at ſix or eight paces diſtance was ſcarcely 
diſcernible. Theair grew clear, by the clouds moving 
nearer to the earth, and on all ſides ſurrounding the 
mountain to a vaſt diſtance, repreſenting the ſea with 
the monntain 2 like an iſland in the centre. 
When this happened, they heard the dreadful noiſe of 
the tempeſts that diſcharged themſelves on-Quito and 
the neighbouring country. They ſaw the lightning 
iſſue from the clouds, and heard the thunder roll far 
beneath them. While the lower parts were involved in 


tempeſts of thunder and rain, they enjoyed a delight- 


ful ſerenity ; the wind was abated, the ſky clear,' and 
the enlivening rays of the ſun moderated the ſeverity of 
the cold. But when the clouds roſe, their thickneſs 
rendered reſpiration difficult: ſnow and hail fell con- 
tinually, and the wind returned with all its violence; 
ſo that it wasimpollible entirely to overcome the fear ot 
being, t gether with their hut, blown down the pre- 
cipice on whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried 
in it by the conſtant accumulations of ice and ſnow. 
Their fears were likewiſe increaſed by the fall of enor- 
mous fragments of rocks. Though the ſmalleſt cre- 
vice viſible ia their hut was ſtopped, the wind was ſo 


Piercing that it penetrated through; and though the 


hat was ſmall, crowded with inhabitants, and had ſe- 
veral lamps conſtantly burning, the cold was fo great, 
that each individual was obliged to have a chafing-diſh 
of coals, and ſeveral men were conſtantly employe.l 
every morning to remove the ſnow which fell in the 
night. By the ſeverities of ſuch a climate their fect 
were ſwelled, and ſa tender that walking was attended 
with extreme pain, tkeir hands covered with chilblains, 
and their lips fo ſwelled and chopt that every moticn in 
ſpeaking drew blood. 


The next diviſion of Peru is the audience of Lima, "4: 
which is bounded on the north by Quito, on the eaſt by Linn. 


the Cordilleras of the Andes, on the ſouth by the audi- 
ence of Los Charcos, and on the weſt by the Pacific 


the 13th of November following, it ejected ſuch prodi- Ocean, it being about 770 miles in length from north 
gious quantities of fire and lava, that an mundation to ſouth, but 27 an unequal breadth. 58 
equal to the former ſoon enſued, and the inhabitants of The climate and ſoil of this country is uncommonly Climate, 
the town of Latacunga for ſome time gave themſelves various; in ſome places it is exceedingly hot, in others ſoil, &c- 
over ſor loſt. inſupportably cold, and in thewcity of Lima, where in this yt 

The moſt ſouthern mountain of the Cordilleras is rain never falls, it is always temper«tz. The ſeaſons e- 
that of Mecas or Sangay, which is of a prodigious vary within the compaſs of a few miles, and in certain 
beight, and the far greateſt part of it covered with parts of the audience all the viciſſitudes of weather are 
ſac ; yet from its ſummit iſſues a continual fire, at- experienced in 24 hours. It is extremely remarkable 
tended with exploſions which are plainly heard at 40 that no rains fall or rivers flow on the fea-coalts, tho 
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the country is reſreſhed by thick fogs, and the heat 


— abatedby denſe clouds that never condenſe into ſhowers. 


This phenomenon, has drawn the attention of many na- 
turaliſts, without their being able ſatisfaRorily to ac- 
count for it, | | | L 

Spring begins toward the cloſe of the year, that is 
about the end of November or the beginning of De- 
 cember, when the vapours which fill the atmoſphere 
during the winter ſubſide, and the ſun, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants, again appears, and the country 
then begins to revive, which, during the abſence of his 
rays, had continued in a ſtate of languor. This is ſuc- 
ceeded by ſummer, which, though hot from the per- 
pendicular dir don of the ſun's rays, is far from being 
inſup portable; the heat, which indeed would other- 
wit be exceflive, being moderated by the ſouth winds, 
wiuch always blow at this ſeaſon, though with no great 
force. Winter begins at the latter end of June or the 
beginniag of July, and continues till November or De- 
cember, hen the ſouth winds begin to blow ſtronger, 


and to produce à certain: deve: of cold, not indeed 


equal to that in countries Where ice and ſnow are 
known, but ſo keen that the light dreſſes are laid by, 
and cloth or other warn ſtufls worn. During the win- 
ter the earth is covered with ſo thick a fog, as totally 
to intercept the rays of the ſun; and the winds, by 
blowing under the ſhelter of this fog, retain the par- 
ticles they contracted in the frozen zone. In this ſea- 
ſon only the vapours diffolve into a very ſmall dew, 
which every where equally moiſtens the earth ; by which 
means all the hills, which during the other parts of the 
year offer nothing to the fight but rocks and waſtes, 
are clothed with verdure and enamelled with-flowers of 
the moſt beautiful col urs. Theſe dews never fall in 
ſuch quantities 2s to impair the roads or incommode 
the traveller; a very thin ſtuff will not ſoon be wet 
through ; but the continuance of the miſts during the 
whole winter, without being exhaled by the fun, fer- 
tilizes every part of the country. 

Lima 1s as free from tempeſts as from rain ; ſo that 
thoſe of the inhabitants who have neither viſited the 
mountains nor travelled into other parts, are abſolute 
ſtrangers to thunder and lightning, and are therefore 
extremely terrified when they firſt hear the former or 
ſee the latter. But it is very remarkable, that what 
is here entirely unknown ſhould be ſo common 30 
leagues to the eaſt of Lima; it being no farther to 
the mountains, where violent rains and tempeſts of 
thunder and lightning are frequent as at Quito. 

But though the capital is freed from the terror of 
theſe 44 it is ſubject to what is much more dread- 
ful. Earthquakes happen here ſo frequently, that the 
inhabitants are under continual apprehenſions of being, 
from theit ſuddenneſs and violence, buried in the ruins 
of their own houſes : yet theſe earthquakes, though ſo 
ſudden, have their preſages, one of the principal of 
which is a rumbling noiſe in the bowels of the earth 
about a minate before the ſhocks are felt, that ſeems 
to pervade all the adjacent ſubterraneous part; this is 
followed by diſmal howlings of the dogs, who ſeem to 
preſage the approaching danger. The bealts of bur- 
den paſſing the ſtreets ſtop, and by a natural inſtinct 
ſpread open their leys, the better to ſecure themſelves 
from falling. On theſe portents the terrified inhabi- 
tants fly from their houſes into-the ſtreets with ſuch 
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precipitation, that if it happens in the night they a»- 
pear quite naked ; the urgency of the danger at once 
baniſhing all feaſe of delicacy or ſhame. | Thus the 
ſtreets exhibit ſuch odd and ſingular figures as migh: 
afford matter of diverſion, were it poſſible to be di- 
verted in fo terrible a moment. This ſudden concourſe: 
is accompanied with the cries of children waked out 
of their fleep, blended with the lamentations of the 
women, whoſe agonizing prayers to the ſaints increaſe 
the common fear and confuſion. The men are allo 
too much affected to refrain from giving vent to their 
terror; ſo that the whole city exhibits a dreadful ſcene 
of conſternation and horror. 

The earthquakes that have happened at the capital 
are very numerous. The firſt ſince the eſtabliſhment 
of the Spaniards was in 1582 ; but. the damage vas 
much leſs conſiderable than in ſome of the ſucceeding. 
Six years after Lima was again viſited by another 
earthquake, ſo dreadſul, that it is (till ſolemnly com- 
memorated every year. In 1609 another happened, 
which cverturned many houſes. On the 27th of No- 
vember 1630, ſuch prodigious damage was done in the 
city by an earthquake, — in acknowledgment of its 
not having been entirely demoliſhed, a feſtival on tliat 
day is annually celebrated. Twenty - four years after, 
on the zd of November, the moſt ſtately edifices in the 
city, and a great number of houſes, were deſtroyed by 
an earthquake ; but the inhabitants retiring, tew of 
them periſhed. Another dreadful one happened in 
1678; but one of the moſt terrible was on the 28th 
of October 1687. It began at four in the morning, 
and deſtroyed many of the fineſt public buildings and 
houſes, in which a great number of the inhabitants 
periſhed : butthis was little more than a prelude to 
what followed ; for two hours after the ſhock return- 
ed with ſuch impetnous concuſſions, that all was laid 
in rums, and the inhabitants felt themſelves happy in 
being only ſpectators of the general devaſtation, by ha- 
ving ſaved their lives, though with the loſs of all their 
property. During this ſecond ſhock, the fea retiring 
conſiderably, and then returning in mountainous waves, 
entirely overwhelmed Callao, which is at five miles di- 
ſtance from Lima, and all the adjacent country, toge- 
ther with the miſerable inhabitants. From that time 
ſix earthquakes have happened at Lima previons to 
that of 1746. This laſt was on the 28th of October, 
at half an hour after ten at night, when the concuſ- 
ſions began with ſuch violence, that in little more than 
three minutes the greateſt part, if nt all the buildings 
in the city, were deſtroyed, burying under their ruins 
thoſe inhabitants who had not made ſufficient haſte in- 
to the ſtreets and ſquares, the only places of ſafety. At 
length the horrible effects of the firit ſhock ceaſed ; 
but the tranquillity was of ſhort duration, the concul. 
ſions ſwiftly ſucceeding each other. The fort of Cal- 
lao alſo ſunk into ruins ; but what it ſuffered from the 
earthquake in its building was inconſiderable, when 
compared to the dreadful cataſtrophe which followed; 
for the ſea as 15 uſual on ſuch occaſions, receding to 
a conſiderable diſtance, returned in mountainous waves, 
foaming with the violence of the agitation, and ſud- 


denly buricd Callao and the neighbouring country in 


its flood. This, however, was not entirely effected by 
the firſt {well of the waves; for the ſea reti ing farther, 
returned with ill greater impetuoſity, and covered beth 
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Peru. . the walls and other buildings of the place; ſo that 
—— what even had eſcaped the firſt inundation was totally 
overwhelmed by thoſe ſucceeding mountainous waves, 
Twenty-three {hips and. veſſels, great and ſmall were 
then in the harbour, 19 of which were ſunk, and the 
other 4, among which was a frigate named St Fermin, 
were carried by the force of the waves to a conſider- 
able diſtance up the country. This terrible inunda- 
tion and earthquake extended to other parts on the 
coaſt, and ſeveral towns underwent the ſame fate as 
the city of Lima ; where the number of perſons who 
periſhed within two days after it began, amounted ac- 
cording to the bodies found, to 1300, beſide the maim- 
ed and wounded, many of whom lived only a ſhort 
time in great torture. AA 

The country of Lima enjoys great fertility, pro- 
ducing all kinds of grain and a prodigious variety of 
ſrt, Here induſtry and art ſupply that moiſture which 
th- clouds with-hold. The ancient Incas of Peru 
cauſed tmall canals to be formed, in order to conduct 
the waters of the rivers to every part of the country. 
The Spaniards, hading theſe uſeful works executed to 
their hands, had only to keep them in order; and by 
theſe are wate1ed ſpacious fields of barley, large mea- 
dows, plantations, vineyards, and gardens, all yielding 
uncommon pleaty. Lima differs from Quito, where 
the fruits of the earth have no determined ſeaſon; for 
here the harveſt is gathered in, and the trees drop their 
leaves in the proper ſeaſon. 

Although the ſummer here is hot, yet venomous 
creatures are unknown; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
the territory called Valles, though here are ſome ports, 
as Tumbez and Pinra, where the heat is almoſt as great 
as that of Guayaquil. This ſingularity can therefore 
proceed from no other cauſe than the natural drought 

cs Of the climate. 

Diviions The audience of Lima is divided into four biſhoprics, 

of the au- Truxillo, Guamanga, Cuſco, and Arequipa. The dio» 

dience of ceſe of Truxillo lies to the north of the archiepiſcopal 

Lins. dioceſe of Lima, and like all the others is divided into 
teveral juriſdictions. The city of Truxillo is ſeated in 
82 6˙ ſouth latitude, in a pleaſant ſituation, though 
in a ſandy ſoil. 

In the dioceſe of Guamanga is a rich quickfilver 
mine, from which the inhabitants of a neighbouring 
town procure their whole ſubſiſtence : the coldneſs of 
the air in that place checking the growth of all kinds 
of grain and fruit, ſo that they are obliged to purchaſe 
them from their neighbonrs. The quickſilver mines 
wrought here ſupply all the ſilver mines in Peru with 
that neceſſary mineral, and notwithſtanding the prodi- 
vious quantities already extracted, no diminution is 
perceived. | . 

Cuſco, which gives name to another dioceſe, is the 
moſt ancient city of Peru, being of the ſame date with 
the empire of the Incas, and was founded by them 
as the capital of the empire. On the mountain con- 
tiznous io the north part of the city are the ruins of a 
tamous fort built by the Incas ; whence it appears that 
their deſign was to incloſe the whole mountain with a 
prodigious wall, of ſuch conſtruction as to render its 
aſcent abſolutely impracticable to an enemy, in order 
to prevent all approach to the city. This wall was 
entirely of ſreeſtone, and (ſtrongly built, ſome of the 
ones being of a prodigious magnitude. The city of 
Culco is nearly equal to that of Lima. See Cusco. 
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thus they are exported to all parts. 
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In this biſhopric are ſeveral miaes of gold and fil- Peru 
ver, that are extremely rich. 1 
The fourth dioceſe of the audience of Lima is Are - 
quipa, which contains the city of the ſame name, one 
of che largeſt in all Peru. It is delightfully ſeated in 
a plain; the houſes are well built of ſtone, and are 
generally lofty, commodious, finely decorated on the 
outſide, and neatly furniſhed within. The tempera- 
ture of the air is extremely agreeable, the cold being 
never exceſſive, nor the heat troubleſome ; ſo that the 
fields are always clothed with verdure, and enamelled 
with flowers, as in a perpetual ſpring. But theſe ad- 
vantages are allayed by its being frequently expoſed to 
dreadful earthquakes ; for by theſe corgulſions of na- 
ture it has been four times laid in ruins. The city is, 
however, very populous, and among its inhabitants are 
many noble tamilies, | if 

In this biſhopric are ſeveral gold and ſilver mines, 
and in ſome parts are large vineyards, from which con- 
ſiderable quantities of wine and brandy are made. A- 
mong the other productions is Guinea pepper, in which 
the juriſdiction of Africa in this dioceſe carries on a 
very advantageous trade, the annual produce of theſe 
plantations bringing in no leſs than 60,000 dollars per 
annum. The pods of this pepper are about a quarter 
of a yard in length, and when gathered are dried in the 
ſun and packed up in bags of ruſhes, each bag con- 
taining an aroba or a quarter of a hundred weight, and 

Other 5 of 
this juriſdiction are famous for vaſt quantities of large 
and excellent olives, far exceeding the fineſt produ- 
ced in Europe, they being nearly the ſize of a hen's 
egg. 

Sehe audience of Charcas, the laſt diviſion of Peru Th 62 
is equal in extent to that of Lima; but many of its dient .: 
parts are not ſo well inhabited, ſome being full of vaſt Charcas, 
deſerts and impenetrable foreſts, whilſt others have ex- 
tenſive plains intercepted by the ſtupendous height of 
the Cordilleras : the country is inhabited only in ſuch 
parts as are free from thoſe inconveniences. It is 
bounded on the north by the dioceſe of Cuſco, and 
reaches ſouthward to Buenos Ayres; on the eaſt it 
extends to Braſil; and on the welt it reaches to the 
Pacific Ocean, particularly at Atacama. The re- 
88 of the province borders on the kingdom of 

ili. | 

This audience is divided into the arckbiſhopric of _. 61 
Plata, and five biſhopries. We ſhall begin with the B14, 
former. audience. 

The famous mountain of Potoſi is known all over 
the commercial world for the immenſe quantity of fil- 
ver it has produced. The diſcovery of this amazing 
treaſure happened at the commencement of the year 
1545, by a mere accident, which we ſhall mention 
afterwards. At a ſmall diſtance ſrom it are the hot 
medicinal baths, called Don Diego, whether ſome re- 
fort for health and others tor diverſion. 

At the time when the firſt conqueſts were made, , ©: 
when emigrations were molt frequent, the country of 1 
the Incas had a much greater reputation for riches a8 1 krſt 
than New Spain; and, in reality, for a long time much ſettled by 
more conſiderable treaſures were brought away from it. the Spa- 
The deſire of partaking of them mult neceſſarily draw niardo. 
thither, as was really the caſe, a greater number of 
Caſtilians. Though almotl all of them went over thi- 


ther with the hope of returning to their country to 
| enjoy 
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Peru. enjoy the fortune they might acquire, yet the majority This infatiable thirſt of gold, which neither tene]! Peru. 
—— ſettled in the colony. They were induced to this by to ſubſiſtence, ſafety, nor policy, was the only mo. Tl 
the ſoftneſs of the climate, the ſalubrity of the air, and tive for eſtabliſhing new ſettlements, ſome of which 
the goodneſs of the proviſions. Mexico preſented not have been kept up, while ſeveral have Jecay', and 
the fame advantages, and did not give them reaſon to others have been formed in their ſtead, The fate 
expect fo much independence as a land infinitely more of them all has correſponded with the diſcovery, pro- 


remote from the mother-country. greſs, or declenſion, of the mines to which they were 
Cuſco attracted the conquerors in multitudes. They ſubordinate. 61 
found this capital built on a ground that was very ir- Fewer errors have been committed in the means of Vanner of 


regular, and divided into as many quarters as there procuring proviſions. The natives had hitherto lived livivg of 
were provinces in the empire. Each of the inhabi- hardly on any thing elſe but maize, fruits, and pulſe, he natives. 
tants might follow the uſages of his native country; for which they had uſed no other feaſoning except ſalt 
but every body was obliged to conform to the worſhip and pimento. Their liquors, which were made from 
eſtabliſhed by the founder of the monarchy. There different roots, were more diverſified : of theſe the chi- 
was no edifice that had any grandeur, elegance, or ca was the moſt uſual ; but the "conquerors were not 
convenience; becauſe the people were ignorant of the ſatisfied either with the liquors or with the ſood of the 
firſt elements of architecture. The magnificence of people they had ſubdued. They imported vines from 
what they called the palace of the ſovereign, ef th: frirces the Old World, which ſoon multiplied ſafficiently in 
of the blood, and of the great men of his empire, conſiſted the ſands of the coalts at Ica, Piſca, Na'ca, Moque- 
in the profuſion of the metals that were laviſhed in de- qua, and Truxillo, to furniſh the colony with the wire 
corating them. The temple of the Sun was diſtin- and brandy it wanted. Olives ſucceeded {till better; 
guiſhed above all other edifices; its walls were incruſt- and yielded a great abundance of oil, which was much 
ed or ſheathed with gold and filver, ornamented with ſuperior to that of the mother-country. Other fruits 
divers figures, and loaded with the idols of all the na- were tranſplanted with the ſame ſucceſs. Sugar ſuc- 
tions whom the Incas had enlightened and ſubdued. ceeds ſo well, that none of any other growth can be 
As it was not a ſolicitude for their own preſervation compared to that which is cultivated in thoſe parts, 
which occupied the Spaniards at firſt, they had no where it never rains. In the inland country wheat and 
ſooner pillaged the immenſe riches which had been barley were ſown; and at length all the European 
a maſſed at Cuſco for four centuries, than they went in quadrupeds were ſoon found grazing at the foot of the 
great numbers in 1534, under the order of Sebaſtian mountains. 
de Benalcazar, to undertake the deſtiuction of Quito. This was a conſiderable ſtep ; but there ſtill remain- 
The other towns and boroughs of the empire were ed much more to be dohe. After they had provided 
over-run with the ſame ſpirit of rapine; and the citi- for a better and a greater choice of ſubſiſtence, the next 
zens and the temples were plundered in all parts. care of the Spaniards was to have a dreſs more comnio- 
Thoſe of the conquerors, who did not take up their dious and more agreeable than that of the Peruvians, 
reſidence in the ſettlements which they found already Theſe were, however, better clothed than any other 
formed, built towns on the ſea-coaſts, where before American nation. They owed this ſuperiority to the 
there were none: for the ſterility of the ſoil had not advantage which they alone paſſeſſed, of having the 
permited the Peruvians to multiply much there; and Lama and Pacos, domeſtic animals which ſerved them 
they had not been induced to remove thither from the for this uſe. See CauzlLus. | 
extremity of their country, becauſe they ſailed very After the conqueſt, all the Indians were obliged to 
little. Paita, Truxillo, Callao, Piſca, and Arica, were wear clothes. As the oppreſſion under which they 
the roads which the Spaniards deemed moſt conve- groaned did not allow them to exerciſe their former 
nient for the communication they intended to eſtabliſh induſtry, they contented themſelves with the coarſer 
among themſelves and with the mother- country. The cloths of Europe, for which they were made to pay an 
different poſitions of theſe new cities determined the exorbitant price. When the gold and filver which had 
degree of their proſperity. eſcaped the rapacity of the conquerors were exhauſt- 
. Thoſe which were afterwards built in the inland ed, they thought cf re-eſtablithing their national ma- 
parts of the country were not erected in regions which nufactures. Theſe were ſome time after prokibited, on 
preſented a fertile ſoil, copious harveſts, excellent pa- account of the deficiency which they occaſioned in the 
ſtures, a mild and ſalubrious climate, and all the con- exports ct the mother-country, The impoſſibility 
veniences of life. Theſe places, which had hitherto which the Peruvians found of purchaſing foreign ſtufts 
been ſo well cultivated by a numerous and flouriſhing and paying their taxes, occaſioned permiſſion to bz 
people, were now totally diſregarded. Very ſoon they given at the end of ten years for their re-e(tabliſh- 
exhibited only a deplorable picture of a horrid deſert; ment. They have not been diſcontinued fince that 
and this wildneſs muſt have been more melancholy and time; and have been brought to as great a degree of 
hideous than the dreary aſpect of the earth before the perfection as it was poſſible they could be under a con- 
origin of ſocieties. The traveller, who was led by ac- tinual tyranny. | : 
cident or curioſity into theſe deſolate plains, could not With the woel of the vicuna, a ſpecies of wild pa- e TA 
foꝛ bear abhorring the barbarous and bloody authors of cos, they make, at Cuſco and in its territory, ſtock- tyres, &c. 
ſuch devaſtations, while he reflected that it was not ings, handkerchiefs, and ſcarfs. "Theſe manufactures 
owing even to the cruel illuſions cf glory, and to the would have been multiplied, if the ſpir.t it deſtruction 
fanaticiſm of conqueſt, but to the ſtupid and abject de- had not fallen on animals as well as on men. The ſame 
fire of gold, that they had ſacrificed ſo much more real woo!, mixed with that of the the-p imported thither 
treaſure, and ſo numerous a population. from Europe, which have excecdingly degencrated, 
| E e 2 ſerve 
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Peru. ſerves for carpets, and makes alſo tolerably fine cloth. 


Fleeces of inferior quality are employed inferges, drug- 
gets, and in all kinds of coarſe ſtuffs. 

The manufactures ſubſervient to luxury are eſtabliſh- 
ed at Arequipa, Cuſco, and Lima. In theſe three 
tovens is made a prodigious number of gold toys and 
plate, for the uſe of private perſons, and alſo for the 
churches. All theſe manufactures are but coarſely 
wrought, and mixed with a great deal of copper. We 
ſeldom diſcover more taſte in their gold and filver laces 
and embroideries which their manufactures alſo pro- 
duce. This is not altogether the caſe in regard to 
their lace, which, when mixed with that of Europe, 
looks very beautiful. This laſt manufacture is com- 
monly in the hands of the nuns, who employ in it 
the Peruvian girls, and the young Meſtees of the 
towns, who for . moſt part before marriage paſs ſome 
years in the convent, 


Other hands are employed in painting and gilding 


leather for rooms, in making with wood and ivory 


pieces of inlaid work and ſculpture, and in drawing 
tigures on the marble that is found at Cucuca, or on 
linen imported from Europe, Theſe different works, 
which are almoſt all manufactured at Cuſco, ſerve for 
ornaments for houſes, palaces, and temples : the draw- 
ing of them is not bad, but the colours are neither 
exact nor permanent. If the Indians, who invent no- 
thing, but are excellent imitators, had able maſters and 
excellent models, they would at leaſt make good co- 
Pyiſts. At the cloſe of the laſt century, ſome works 
of a Peruvian painter, named Michael de St Jacques, 
were brought to Rome; and the connoiſſeurs. diſcover- 
ed marks of genius in them. 

Though the Peruvians were unacquainted with coin, 
they knew the uſe of gold and ſilver; for they em- 
ployed them in different kinds of ornaments. Indepen- 
dent of what the torrents and accident procured them 
of theſe metals, ſome mines had been opened of little 
depth. The Spaniards have not tranſmitted to us the 
manner in which theſe rich productions were drawn 
from the boſom of the earth. Their pride, which has 
deprived us of ſo much uſeful knowledge, undoubtedly 
made them think, that, in the inventions of a people 
whom they called barharous, there was nothing worthy 
to be recorded. 

The diſſerence as to the manner in which the Peru- 
vians worked their mines, did not extend to the mines 
themſelves. The conquerors opened them on all ſides. 
At firſt the gold mines tempted the avarice of the 
greater number. Fatal experience diſcouraged thoſe 
whom paſſion had not blinded. They clearly ſaw, 
that, for ſome enormous fortunes raiſed in this manner, 
great numbers, who had only moderate fortunes, were 
totally ruined. Theſe mines ſunk into ſuch diſcredit, 
that, 1n order to prevent them from being abandoned, 
the government was obliged to take the 2oth part of 
their produce, inſtead of the fifth which it at firſt re- 
ceived. 

The mines of ſilver were more common, more equal, 
and richer. . They even produced ſilver of a fingular 
ſpecics, rarely found elſewhere. Towards the ſea- 
coaſt, great lumps of this metal are found in the 
ſands. 

There are a great number of other mines which are 


infinitely mare important, and are found in the rocks 
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hopes. Such, in particular, was that of 
diſcovered in 1713. This was only an incruſtation of 
almoſt maſlive ſilver, which at firſt yielded ſeveral mil- 
lions, but was ſ on exhaulted. 

Others which were deeper have been alike deſerted, 
Their produce, though equal to what it was originally, 
was not ſufficient to ſupport the expence of working 
them, which augmented every day. The mines of Qui- 
to, Cuſco, and Arequipa, have experienced that revo 
lution which awaits many of the reſt. 

There are greater numbers of very rich mines which 
the waters have invaded. 'The diſpoſition of the ground, 
which from the ſummit of the Cordilleras goes conti- 
nually ſhelviag to the South Sea, muſt neceffarily ren- 
der theſe events more common at Peru than in other 
places. This inconvenience, which with greater care 
and kill might often have been prevented or diminiſh- 
ed, has been in ſome inſtances remedied. 

Joſeph Salcedo, about the year 1660, had diſcover- 
ed, not far from the town of Puna, the mine of Lay- 
cacota. It was ſo rich, that they often cut the ſilver 
with a chiſel. Profperity had ſo elevated the mind of 
the proprietor, that he permitted all the Spaniards 
who came to ſeek their fortune in this part of the New 
World, to work ſome days on their own account, with- 
out weighing or taking any account of the preſents he 
made them. This generoſity drew around him an in- 
finite number of people, whoſe avidity made them 
quarrel with each other, and the love of money made 
them take up arms and fall upon one another; and their 
benefactor, who had neglected no expedient to prevent 
and extinguiſh their ſanguinary contentions, was hang- 
ed as being the author of them. Whilſt he was in pri- 
ſon, the water got poſſeſſion of his mine. Superſtition 
ſoon made it imagined that this was a puniſhment for 
the horrid act they had perpetrated againſt him. This 
idea of divine vengeance was revered for a long time; 
but at laſt, in 1740, Diego de Bacna affociated with 
other opulent people to avert the ſprings which had 
deluged ſo much treaſure. The labours which this 
difficult undertaking required, were not finiſhed till 
1754. The mine yields as much now as it did at firſt. 
But mines ſtill richer than this have been diſcovered. 
Such, for example, is that of Potoſi, which was found 
in the ſame country where the Incas worked that of 
Porco. | 

An Indian, named Hualpa, in 1545, purſuing ſome 
deer, in order to climb certain ſteep rocks laid hold of 
a buſh, the roots of which looſened from the earth, and 
brought to view an ingot of ſilver. The Indian had 
recourſe to it for his own uſe; and never failed to re- 
turn to his treaſure every time that his wants or his de- 
fires ſolicited him to it, The change that had hap- 
pened in his fortune was remarked by one of his coun- 
try men, and he diſcovered to him the ſecret. The two 
friends could not keep their counſel and enjoy their 
good fortune. They quarrelled ; on which the indiſ- 
creet confident diſcovered the whole to his maſter, Vil- 
laroell, a Spaniard who was ſettled in the neighbour- 
hood. Upon this the mine became known, and was 
worked; and a great number of them were found in 
its vicinity ; the principal of which are in the northern 
part of the mountain, and their direction is from north 
to ſouth, The moſt intelligent people of Peru have 

| obſerved, 
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The fame of what was paſling at Potoſi ſoon ſpread 
abroad ; and there was quickly Pulle at the foot of the 
mountain a town, conſiſting of 60,000 Indians and 
10.000 Spaniards. The ſterility of the ſoil did not 
prevent its being immediately peopled. Corn, fruit, 
flocks, American ſtuffs, European luxuries, arrived 
there from every quarter. Induſtry, which every where 
follows the current of money, could not ſearch for it 
with ſo much ſucceſs as at its ſource. It evidently 
appeared that in 1738 theſe mines produced annually 
near 978, oool. ſterling, without reckoning the ſilver 
which was not regiltered, and what had been carried off 
by fraud. From that time the produce has been ſo 
much diminiſhed, that no more than one-eighth part of 
the coin which was formerly ſtruck is now made. 

At the mines of Potoſi, and all the mines of South 
America, the Spaniards, in purifying their gold and 
ſilver, uſe mercury, with which they are ſupplied from 
Guanca Velica. The common opinion is, that this 
mine was diſcovered in 1564 The trade of mercury 
was then ſtill free: it became an excluſive trade in 
1571. At this period all the mines of mercury were 
ſhat; amd that of Guanca Velica alone was worked, 
the property of which the king reſerved to himſelf. 
It is not found to diminiſh. "This mine is dug in a 
prodigiouſly large mountain, 60leagues from Lima. In 
its profound abyſs are ſeen ſtreets, ſquares, and a cha- 
pel, where the myſteries of religion on all feſtivals are 
celebrated. Millions of flambeaus are continually kept 
to enlighten it. 

Private pe ple at their own expence work the mine 
of Guanga Velica. Ihey are obliged to deliver to 
wy” at a ſtipulated price, all the mercury 

ey extract from it. As ſoon as they have procured 
the quantity which the demands of one year require, 
the work is ſuſpended. Part of the mercury is ſold on 
the ſpot, and the reſt is ſent to the royal magazines 
throughout all Peru; from whence it is delivered out 
at the ſame price it is ſold for in Mexico. This ar- 
rangement, which has occaſioned many of the mines to 
drop, and prevented ot ers from being opened, is in- 
excuſable in the Spaniſh ſyſtem. The court of Ma- 
drid, in this reſpect, merits the ſame reproaches as a 
miniſtry in other countries would incur, that would be 
blind enongh to lay a duty on the implements of agri- 
culture. 

The mine of Guanca Velica generally affects thoſe 
who work in it with convulſions : this and the other 
mines, which are not leſs unhealthy, are all worked 
by the Peruvians. Theſe untortunate victims of an in- 
ſatiable avarice are crowded all together and plunged 
naked into theſe abyſſes, the greateſt part of which 
are deep, and all exceſſively cold. Tyranny has in- 
vented this refinement in cruelty, to render it impoſ- 
ſible for any thing to eſcape its reſtleſs vigilance. If 
there are any wretches who long ſurvive ſuch barbari- 
ty, it is the uſe of cocoa that preſerves them. 

In the Cordilleras, near the city of Paz, is a moun- 
tain of remarkable height, called Ilimani, which doubt- 
leſs contains immenſe riches; for a crag of it being 
ſome years ao ſevered by aflaſhof lightning, andfalling 
on a neighbouring mountain, ſuch a quantity of gold 
was ſound in the fragments, that for ſome time that 
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ounce ; but its ſummit being perpetually covered with 
ice and ſnow, no mine has been opened in the moun- 
fain. 

The city of La Paz is of a middling fize, and om 
its ſituation among the breaches of the Cordilleras, 
the ground on which it ſtands is unequal, and it is alſo 
ſurrounded by mountains. When the river Titicaca is 
increaſed, either by the rains, or the melting ot the ſnow 
on the mountains, its current forces along large maſſes 
of rocks with ſome grains of gold, which are fund 
after the flood has ſubſided. Hence ſome idea may 
be formed of the riches incloſed in the bowels of theſe 
mountains; a remarkable proof of which appeared in 
the year 1730, when an Indian, waſhing his feet in 
the river, diſcovered ſo large a lump of gold, that the 
marquis de Caſtle Fuerte gave twelve thouſand pieces 
- eight for it, and ſent it as a preſent to the king of 

pain. 

Balſam of PRœ/ẽ̈ũ. See MyroxiLON. 

PERUGIA, a town of Italy, in the pope's terri- 
tories, and capitol of Perugino. Ir is an ancient, 
handſome, - populous, and large city, with a ſtrong ci- 
tadel, an univerſity and a biſhop's ſee. The churches, 
and many other buildings as well public as private, 
are very handſome. It is ſeated on a hill, ia E. Long. 
12. 30. N. Lat. 43. 6. 

PERUGINO, a province of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the church, bounded on the welt by Tuſcany, 
on the ſouth by Orvietano, on the eaſt by the duchies 
of Spoleto and Urdino, and on the north by the coun- 
ty of Citta Caſtellana. It is one of the ſmalleſt provin- 
ces in the territory of the church. The air is very 
pure, and the ſoil fertile in corn and good wine; be- 
ſides, the lake Perugia ſupplies them with plenty of 
fiſh. The capital town is Perugia. The lake is eight 
miles from the city, and is almoſt round, being about 
five miles in diameter; in it there are three iſlands. This 


province is about 25 miles in length, and near as much 


in breadth. 

PexvGino. See MoxTAXIN1. 

PERUKE. See PerruxE. 

PERUVIAN Barx. See Cixcrona, and Je- 
sviTs Bark. 

PERUVIANA, a general name given to that vaſt 
peninſula, extending itſelf trom the iſthmus of Darien 
to Cape Horn, in the form of a triangle, of which the 
Terra Magellanica and the Cape form the vertex. It 
includes the whole of South America, although, as is 
well known, all the countries included within theſe 
limits do not acknowledge the dominion of the crown 
of Spain. See Txzir4 Firma. 

PESARO, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
pope, and duchy of Urbina, with a biſhop's ſee. Ir 
is a large place, whoſe ſtreets are paved with bricks. 
The caſtle is very well fortified, the harbour excel- 
lent, and the cathedral ehurch magnificent. The en- 
virons are remarkable for producing good figs, of 
which they ſend large quantities to Venice. It is ſeat- 
ed on an eminence at the mouth ef the river Fogha, 
on the Gulph of Venice. E. Long. 13. o. N. Lat. 

56; | 
pEScA RA, a very ſtrong town in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Hither Abruzzo; ſeated at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name, which falls rag 


Peſcara. 


Peſcenius the Gulph cf Venice. 
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Petalifin, PESCENIUS N1Gtsx. See NiGrr. 


PESCHIERA, a ſmall but ſtrong town of Italy, 
in the Veroneſe, with a caſtle, and a ſtrong fort; ſeat- 
ed the river Mincio, or Menzo, which proceeds 
from the lake Garda. E. Long. 11. 4. N. Lat. 15. 27. 

PESENAS, an ancient town of France, in Lan. 
guedoc, and in the dioceſe of Agde ; delightfully 
{-xted on the river Pein, 12 miles north caſt of Be- 
ſeirs, and eight north of Agde. E. Long. 3. 34 N. 
Lat. 43. 28. g 

PESSARY, in medicine, a ſolid ſubſtance compo- 
ſed of wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powder, oil, 
wax, &c. made ruund and long like a finger, in or- 
der to be introduced into the exterior neck of the ma- 
trix, {or the cure of ſeveral uterine diſorders, 

PEST, a town of Upper Hungary, and capital of 
a county of the ſame name, ſeated on the Danube, in 
a fine plain, over againſt Buda, 85 miles ſouth-ealt of 
Preſburg. E. Long. 18. 25. N. Lat. 47. 24- 

PESTILENCE, in medicine, the fame with the 
PLAGUE. 

PECAGUEL, a territory of South America, in 
Braſil, bounded on the north by Dele; on the eaſt by 
the ſ:a; on the ſouth by the captainſhip of Rio- 
Grande; and on the weſt by Tupuys. It contains 
mines of ſilver. 

PETAL, in botany, one of the coloured leaves 
which compoſe the flower. 

PETALISM, a mode of deciding on the guilt of 
citizens ſimilar to the Athenian OsTracism., It was 
introduced in Syracuſe about the year before Chriſt 
460, in order to prevent the tyranny of the richer 
citizens, who had often about that time aimed at the 
diadem. To prevent, therefore, the evils daily ariſing 
from thence, and to bring down the aſpiring minds of 

the wealthy citizens, the Syracuſans were forced to 
make a law not unlike that of the Athenian oftraciſm ; 
for as at Athens every citizen was to write on a ſhell 
the name of the perſon whom they conceived to be 
the moſt likely, on account of his wealth and adke- 
rents, to aſpire to the crown ; ſo at Syracuſe they 
were to write on a leaf the names of ſuch as they ap- 
prehended powerful enough to uſurp the ſovereignty. 
When the leaves were counted, he who had the moſt 
ſaſfrages againſt him was, without any farther in- 
quiry, baniſhed for five years. This new-contrived 
method of imparing the eſtates, and weakening the 
intereſt of the overgrown citizens, was called peta- 
liſin, from the Greek word petalam, which ſignifies ““ a 
leaf.” This law was attended with many evil conſe- 
quences; for thoſe who were moſt capable of go- 
verning the commonwealth were driven out, and the 
adminiſtration of public affairs comreitted to the mean. 
eſt of the people; nay, many of the chief citizens, 
who were able to render their country great ſervice, 
fearing to fall under penalties of this law, withdrew 
from the city, and lived private in the country, not 
concerning themſelves with public affairs : whence all 
the employments being filled with men of no merit or 
experien :e, the republic was on the brink of ruin, and 
ready to fall into a ſtate of anarchy and confnſion. 
The law therefore of petaliſm, upon more mature de- 
liberation, was repealed ſoon after it had been firſt 
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enacted, and the reins of government were again put Petar 
into the hands of men who knew how to manage , Vt. 
them. | 1 
PETA RD, in the art of war. 
56, and Plate CCX NIV. | M1 
PETAU (Denis), or Dionyfius Par 4v1ts, a French 
Jeſuit of great erudition, born at Orleans in 1583. 
His father was a man of literature, and obſerving 
ſtrong parts and an excellent genius for letters in his 
ſon, he took every means in his power to1mprove them. 
He uſed to tell his ſon, that he ought to qualify him- 
ſelf ſo, as to be able to attack and confound “ the. 
tant of the Allophylz ;” meaning that moſt eminent 
Chotar Joſeph Scaliger, whoſe abil ties and learning 
were allowed to have done great honour and much ſer- 
vice to the reformed. Young Petavius ſeems to have 
entered readily into his father's views ; for he ſtudied 
molt intenſely, and afterwards levelled much of his 
erudition againſt Scaliger. He joined the ſtudy of 
the mathematics to that of the belles letters ; and af- 
terwards applied himſelf to a conrſe of philoſophy, 
which he began in the college of Orleans, and finith- 
ed at Paris. He afterwards maintained theſes in Greek, 
which was as familiar to him as Latin; and the Latin, 
it is ſaid, he underſtood better than he did his own native 
language. When he was pretty well advanced, he had 
free acceſs to the king's liberary, which he often vi- 
ſited on account of the Latin and Greek manuſcripts. 
Among other advantages which accompanied his lite- 
rary purſuits, was the friend{hip of Itzac Caſaubon, 
whom Henry IV. called to Paris in 1600. It was at 
Caſaubon's inſtiga: ĩon, that Petavius, though then but 
very young, undertook an edition of The Works of 
Syneſius. In this edition he corrected the Greek from 
the manuſcripts, tranſlated that part which yet re- 
mained to be tranſlated into Latin, and wrote notes 
upon the whole. He was but 19 years of age when 
he was made profeſſor of philoſophy in the univerſity 
of Bourges; and he ſpent the two following years in 
ſtudying the ancient philoſophers and mathematicians. 
In 1604, when Morel, profeſſor of Greek at Paris, 
publiſhed The Works of Chryſoſtom, ſome part of 
Petavins's labours on Syneſius were added to them: 
from the title of which we learn, that he then took 
the name of P2!us, which he afterwards changed into 
Petavius. His own edition of The Works of Sy- 
neſius did not appear till 1612. 

He entered into the fociety of the Jeſuits in 1695, 
and did great credit to it by his vaſt and profound eru- 
dition. He became a zealous advocate for the church 
of Rome; and there was no way of ſerving it more 
agreeable to him than that of criticiſing and abuſing 
its adverſaries, He was molt bitter againſt Scaliger; 
nor did he even ſpare his friend Caſaubon whenever he 
came in his way.—Petavius excelled particularly in 
the dark ſcience of chronology ; the learned world in 
general being obliged to him for ſome exact and nice 
diſquiſitions on this ſubject. His chief work, which 
is in great repute to this day, he intitled, Rationarium 
Temporum. It is an abridgement of univerſal hiſtory, 
from the earlieſt times to 1632, in chronological order, 
with references to proper authorities, It was impro- 
ved and ſeveral additions made to it, by. Perizonius, 
and others after his death. This eminent father, after 
a very laborious life, died at Paris in the end of the 
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Pctait year 1652, aged 69. Gaſſendus, in his life of Pereſ- This has perhaps given riſe to the report of chariots Petcheli. 
„ chius, fays he was the moſt conſummate ſcholar the driven in that country by the wind, which the Chi 

petck eli. Jeſuits ever had; an opinion very likely to be true, neſe direct over land with fails, as they do ſh ps at 


when we conſider that he often contended ſucceſsſully 
with Scaliger, Salmaſius, and others, whoſe abilities 
bave been univerſally acknowledged. His judgment, 
however, was not equal to his erudition, and his con- 
troverſial writings are full of ſourneſs and ſpleen. We 
have the following character of a great work of Pe- 
tavius by an anthor of much celebrity, but who per- 
haps is as much biaſſed on the fide ot infidelity as he 
thinks this learned Jeſuit was in favour of the church 
of Rome. The Dogmata Theologica of Petavius are a 
work of incredible labour and compaſs : the volumes 
which relate ſolely to the incarnation (two folios, 5th 
and 6th, of 837 pages) are divided into 16 books—the 
firſt of his hiſtory, the remainder of controverſy and 
doctrine. The Jeſuit's learning is copious and cor- 
rect; his Latinity is pure, bis method clear, his argu- 
ment profound and well connected: but he is the ſlave 
of the fathers, the ſcourge of heretics, and the enemy 
of truth and candour, as often as they are inimical to 
the Catholic cauſe, 

PETAW, an ancient town of Germany, in the 
circle of Auſtria, and in Stiria. It is a handſome 
place, and is ſeated on the river Drave, 35 miles north- 
eaſt of Cilley, and 109 ſouth of Vienna. E. Lovg. 
15. 36. N. Lat. 46. 40. 

PETCHELI, a province of Aſia, in China, and 
the chief in the whole empire; bounded on the eaſt 
by the ſea, on the north by the great wall, on the 
weſt by Chanſi, and on the ſouth by Chantong and 
Honan, * This province contains nine cities of the 
firſt claſs, which have ſeveral others under their juriſ- 
diction ; theſe are about 40 in number, leſs conſi- 
rable indeed, but all ſurrounded with walls and ditch- 
es. Petcheli has few mountains. Its ſoil is ſandy, 
and produces very little rice ; but all other kinds of 
grain abound there, as well as the greater part of the 
fruit-trees we have in Europe. It pays an annual tri- 
bute to the emperor, which, according to Father Mar- 
tini, conſiſts of 601,153 bags of rice, wheat, and 
millet; 224 pounds of linſeed ; 45,135 of ſpun ilk 
13,748 of cotton; 8,737,248 truſſes of ſtraw for the 
horſes belonging to the court, and 180,870 meaſures 
of ſalt, each containing 124 pounds; which is pro- 
portionably much inferior to that paid by other pro- 
vinces. 

« It is remarked that the people of this province 
have not the ſame aptitude for acquiring the ſciences 
as thoſe who inhabit the ſouthern provinces of the em- 
pire; but they are more robuſt and warlike, and bet- 
ter calculated to endure the hardſhips and fatipue of 
war, This is the caſe with the Chineſe of all the 
other northera countries. 

The face of the country here being flat and level, 
permits the uſe of a kind of carriage, the conitruc- 
tion of which appears to be rather ſingular. Father 
Martini, one of the firſt miſſi.raries in China, thus 
deicribes it: © They uſe, in the province of Petcheli, 
a kind of chariot with one wheel, and conſtructed in 
ſuch a manner, that there is room in the middle for 
only one perſon, who fits as if on horſeback; the 
driver puſhes behind, and, by means of wooden levers, 
makes the chariot advance with ſafety and expedition. 


twuy to thaw only the ſurface 


ſea.” A French miſſionary, who traverſed this pro- 


vince in 1768, ſeems to have made uſe of the ſame 


kind of carriage. We quitted the canal (fays he) 


to travel in carts, which is cuſtomary in this part of 


China; but it is diſagreeable beyond deſcription. The 
cart is amazingly clumſy, and has a great reſemblance 


to the carriage of a gun: there is room in it for only, 


one perſon, who is frequently obliged to fit croſs leg- 
ged, as our taylors do in Europe; it jolts prodigi- 
ouſly ; and, while the traveller is expoſed to the 
ſcorching rays of the ſun, ſuch clouds of duſt ſome- 
times ariſe as almoſt ſuffocate him. 

„The temperature of the air of this province does 
not ſeem to agree with its latitude. Although Pet- 
cheli extends no farther than to 42d degree of 
north latitude, yet all the rivers there are ſo much 
frozen during four months in the year, that horſes and 
waggens with the heavieſt Ibads may ſafely paſs them. 


It deſerves to be remarked, that the whole body of 


ice 1s formed in one day, and that ſeveral are neceſ- 
What may appear no 
leſs extraordinary is, that during theſe ſevere froſts 
one does not feel that ſharp and pinching cold which 
accompanies the production of ice in Europe. Theſe 
phenomena cannct be accounted for, but by attribu- 
ting them to the great quantity of nitre which is found 
diſperſed throughout this province, and to the ſerenity 
of the ſky, which, even during winter, is ſeldom ob- 
ſcured by a cloud. The phylical explanation, which 
we have given of this ſingular temperature, is fully 
confirmed by experiments lately made by Father A- 
miot at Pekirg, which convinced him, that in this 
capital and neighbourhood, as far as ſeven or eight 
leagues around, the water, air, and earth, equally 
abound with nitre. 

« With regard to the water, the facility with which 
it freezes, the ſolidity of the ice and its duration, 
evidently announce the preſence of nitre. A tub fill- 
ed with water, placed near one of Rheamur's thermo- 
meters, had its ſurtace immediately f:'ozen, when the 
mercury ſtood only one degree above the freezing 
point; and when it ſtcod three degr-es below freezing, 
the water became a ſolid mals of ice, if the diameter 
of the veſſel did not exceed a fcot and a halt, and the 
depth of the water four or five inches. This water, 
when the weather was fine, continued in the ſame ſtate 
of congelation as long as the mercury in the ther- 
mometer did not riſe higher than three degrees above 
o; when the mercury rcſe higher, it chen began to 
diiſolve, but ſo flowly, that two or three days were 
ſcarcely ſufficient to reſtore it to its former fluidity.” 
Groſier goes on to relate other experiments cf Father 
Amiot which were made with a view to ditcover 
the cauſe of the water's freezing ſo in this temperate 
climate; and he then proceeds to tell us, that © if the 
waters of the province ef Petcheh contain much 
nitre, it is no leſs certain, that the air which one 
breathes there is abundantly impregnated with it. The 
following are undubitable proots of it: 1ſt, Netwith- 
ſtanding unwholeſome food, ſuch as the fleſh of the 
greater part of domeſt e animals that have died of old 
age or diſeaſe, which the people of this province. 

greedily 
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mical diſtempers which are ſo common in Europe. the, vulgar Chriſtian era. | 1 
adly, Proviſions of every kind may be kept at Peking Towards the end of the ſame year, Jeſus Chriſt be- 
a long while, without being ſubject to corruption. Rai- ing on the ſhore of the lake of Genneſareth, ſaw Peter 
ſins are eaten there freſh even in May, apples and and Andrew buſy about their fiſhery, and waſhing their 
pears till midſummer ; wild boars, ſtags, deer, rbe- nets, (Luke v. 1, 2. 3.) He entered into their boat, 
bucks, rabbits, hares, pheaſants, ducks, geeſe, and and bid Peter throw out his nets into the ſea, in order 
all kinds of game brought ſrom Tartary to Peking to fiſh. Peter obeyed him, though he had already 
after the commencement of winter; fiſh of every fiſhed the. whole night without catching any thing. 
ſpecies, tranſported from the rivers of Leaotong—will They took ſo many fiſhes at this draught, that their 
keep without the aſſiſtance of ſalt, in their ſtate of own veſſel, and that of James and Jobn ſons of Zebe- 
congelation, for two or three months, although they dee, were filed with them. Then Peter threw himſelf 
are expoſed every day in the markets, carried from at the feet of Jetus, and ſaid to him, Depart from me, 
the markets to private houſes, and from private houſes Lord, for I am a ſinuer. Ihen Jeſus ſaid to them, 
brought back to the markets until they are ail ſold, Follow me, and I will make you filhers of men; He 
which does not happen before the end of March, It faid the fame thing to James and John; and imme- 
is certain, that theſe fats announce an antileptic qua- diately they quitted their boats and nets, and followed 

lity in the air, which muſt undoubtedly proceed from our Saviour, : S.. 

the great quantity of nitre contained in it. Some time aſter, Jeſus coming to Capernaum entered 
« zdly, The earth which forms the ſcil of Pet- into the houſe of St Peter, where his mother-in law 
cheli abonnds no leſs with nitre ; whole fields may be lay fick of a fever. He immediately healed her, and 
ſeen in the neighb.:urhood of Peking which are co- ſhe, began to miniſter to him (Luke. iv. 38. and Mar. 
vered with it. Every morning at ſunriſe the, coun- viii. 14.) A little while before the feaſt of the paſſover 
try in certain cantons appears as white as if ſprinkled of the following year, being the 324 of the vulgar era, 
by a gentle fall of ſnow. It a quantity of this ſub· after Jeſus returned into Galilee, he made choice of 
ſtance be ſwept together, a great deal of kien, nitre, twelve apoſtles, among which St Peter has always the 
und ſalt, may be extracted from it. The chineſe pre- firſt place (Mat. x. 2, Luke vi. 13.) One night that 
tend, that this ſalt may be ſubſtituted for common Jeſus Chriſt. walked upon the waters of the lake of 
ſalt ; however this may be, it is certain, that, in the Gennefareth, St Peter aſked him leave to come and 
_ extremity of the province towards Siuet-hoa-ton, poor meet him (Mat. xiv. 28, 29.) Jeſus gave him leave; 
people and the greater part of the peaſants make uſe of but he ſeeing a great wave coming, was afraid, and 
no other. With regard to the kien procured from therefore began to ſink. Then Jeſus held him up, and 
the earth, they uſe it for waſhing linen, as we do. ſaid, O man of little faith why waſt thou afraid? Af- 
ſoap. Although the land of Petcheli. is replete with terwards landing on the other fide of the lake, and the 
nitrous particles, it does not, however, form dry de- multitude that he had fed the day before beyond the 
ſerts ; it is cultivated with care, and becomes fruitful--lake being come to him at Capernaum, he ſpoke to 
by inceſſant labour. The earth is frozen in winter to them of his body and of his blood which he was to 
the depth of two or three feet, and does not become give to his diſciples to eat and drink. This ſo offend- 
ſoft before the end of March. This may ſufficiently ed the multitude, that ſeyeral of them quitted him 
explain why the froſt kills plants in the neighbourhood there upon. He. therefore aſked his apoſtles if they 
of Peking, which Mr Linnæus raiſed in Sweden, al- alſo would leave him; to which Peter replied, To 
though it is 20 degrees farther north than the capital whom fthall we go, Lord; for thou haſt the words of 
of the Chineſe empire.“ | eternal life (John vi. 53, 54, &c.) One day, as our 
PETECHLEA, in medicine, a name given to thoſe Saviour was near Cæſarea Philippi, he aſked his.apoſtle3 
ſpots, whether red or of any other colour, which ap- whom the world took him for? they anſwered, that 
pear in the malignant fevers. ſome ſaid he was John the Baptiſt ; others, Elias; and 
PETELIA. See STRONGOL1: others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. But whom 
PETER (St), the apoſile, born at Bethſaida, do ye ſay I am? ſays Jeſus Chriſt. Simon Peter 
was ſon of John, Jono, or Joanna, and brother of St anſwered, Thou art Chriſt, the ſon of the living God. 
Andrew (John i. 42, 43.) His firſt aame was Simon Jeſus then ſaid unto Peter, Bleſſed art thou, Simon 
or Simeon: but when our Savour called him to the Barjona ; for fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
apoſtleſhip, he changed his name into Cephas, that is, thee, but my Father which is in heaven (Mat. xvi. 13, 
in Syriac, a ſtone or a rock; in Latin, petra, whence 14, &c.) And I ſay unto thee, that, as thou art 
Peter. He was a married man; and had his houſe, Peter, ſo upon this rock will I build my church, and 
His mother in- law, and his wife, at Capernaum, upon the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt it; and I will 
the lake of Genneſareth (Mark i. 29. Mat. viii. 14. give unto thee the keys of the * of heaven, 
Luke iv. 38) St Andrew, having been firſt called by and whatſoever thou ſhalt bind on earth ſhall be bound 
Jeſus Chriſt, met his brother Simon, and: told bim in heaven, and whatſoever thou ſhalt looſe upon earth 
(John i. 41, ) we have found the Meſſiah, and then ſhall be looſed in heaven. About fix or eight days 
brought him to Jeſus. Jeſus beholding him, ſaid to after this, our Saviour taking Peter, James, and John, 
4 up 
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Peter- ups high mountain, apart from the other diſciples, not only to priſon, but to death itſelf, But Chriſt Petey. 
— oed them a glimpſe of his glory, and was transfi- declared to him, that he would be fo far from ſodow.—— 
gured before them (Mat. xvii. 1, 2, &c. and Luke ix. ing him to death that he would abjure him three times 
"my Whereupon Peter, ſeeing Moſes and Elias, to- that very night before the cock ſhould crow, or be- 
ether, with Jeſus, cried out to them in an ecſtacy, fore break of day. When ſupper was ended, he went 7 
Tord, it is — for us to be here! if you 2 we to the garden of olives, where, taking Peter, James, 
will make three tents; one for you, one for Moſes, and John, he went with them apart, that they might 
and one for Elias. \ be witneſſes of his agony. Peter, though before he 
Jeſus returning from thence to Capernaum, thoſe had ſhowed ſo much reſolution, yet fell - with the 
that gathered the tribute money came to Peter, and reſt ; which occaſioned Jeſus to ſay to him, Do yon 
ſaid; Does not your maſter pay tribute? Where: ſleep, Simon? Could not you watch with me one hour? 
upon ſeſus ordered Peter to throw his line into the (Mark xiv. 37. Mat. xxvi. 40, &c. ) 
ſea, and that he ſhould find wherewith to pay the toll Judas being come with tke ſoldiers to ſeize Jeſus, 
for them two in the mouth of the firſt fiſh he ſhould Peter drew his ſword, and cut off the right ear of one 
take. Peter obeyed; and finding a piece of money called Malchus, who was ſervant to the high prieſt : 
in the mouth of the fiſh, he gave it to the tribute- but Jeſus bid him put up his ſword into the fcabbard ; 
gatherers, as he was directed. One day, as Jeſus was and told him, that all thoſe that fought with the ſword 
diſcourſing concerning the forgiveneſs of injuries (Mat. ſhould periſh by the ſword : and at the ſame time 
xViii. 21, 22.), St Peter aſked him, how often they healed Malchus's ear (John xviii. 10, &c.). Peter 
muſt forgive, and whether it was ſufficient to pardon an followed Jeſus afar off, as far as the houſe of Caiaphas, 
offender ſeven times? Jeſus told him, 1 ſay, you muſt and was let in by means of another diſciple who was 
pardon not only as far as ſeven times, but even ſeven - known in the family. The ſoldiers and ſervants that 
ty times ſeven. Upon another occaſion (Mat. xix. had brought Jeſus, having lighted a fire in the middle 
27, 29.), as our Saviour was ſpeaking ot the danger of the ball Peter mingled among them to warm him- 
of riches, Peter ſaid to him, Lord, we have left all ſelf alſo; when a maid-ſervant, having looked earneſtly 
things'to follow thee; what reward ſhall we have forit? upon him, faid, Surely this man was with Jeſus of 
Jeſus anſwered him, I tell you in truth, that you who Nazareth. But Peter made anſwer, I know not what 
have left all things to follow me ſhall receive an hundred you ſay, for I do not ſo much as know the man. Pre- 
fold even in this world, and in the other eternal life; ſently after he went out into the porch, when imme- 
and at che laſt day when the ſon of man ſhall come to diately the cock crew. A little while after another 
judge the world, you ſhall fit upon twelve thrones to maid :ſaid to thoſe that were preſent, This man was 
judge the twelve tribes of Iſrael. with Jeſus of Nazareth. But Peter denied it with an 
On the Tueſday before our Saviour's paſſion, Peter oath. About an hour after one of the company af- 
' ſhowed:him the fig tree he had curſed the evening be- firmed thet Peter was a diſciple of Jeſus. Others in- 
fore, which was now dried up and withered/(Mark xi. ſiſted upon the fame thing; and faid, that ſurely he was 
12—21.) ; and the day following, as they fat upon one of them, for his very ſpeech betrayed him to be a 
the mountain of Olives, he, with the other apoſtles, Galilean. Laſtly, one of them, being a kinſman of 
aſked Jeſus when the temple was to be deſtroyed Malchus whoſe ear Peter had cut off, affirmed the ſame 
2 xxiv 1, 2, &c. Mark xiii. 1, 2, &c. Luke xxii.) thing; and aſked him, Did not I ſee you with him in 
Thurſday he was ſent with St John to prepare all the garden? Peter again denied it with an oath, pro- 
things for the paſſover; and at evening, when Jeſus teſting that he did not know the man. And at the 
was come into the city with his apoſtles, and, being ſet ſame time the cock crowed the ſecond time. Ihen 
down at table, began to ſpeak of him that ſhould Jeſus, being in the ſame hall, and not far from Peter, 
betray him, Peter made figns to John to aſk him looked upon him; and Peter then remembering what 
who this ſhould be (John iii. 24). After ſupper, Jeſus had ſaid to him, that before cock-crow he ſhould 
the diſciples entered into a diſpute which ſhould be deny him thrice, he went out of Caiaphas's houſe, and 
the greateſt among them: whereupon Jeſus Chriſt, wept bitterly (Mat xxvi. 73, 75. Mark xiv. 34, 72.) 
laying aſide his garments betook himſelf to waſh their Very probably he remained in ſecret, and in tears, 
feet, to give them an example of humility in his own all the time of our Saviour's paſſion, that is, all Friday 
perſon. St. Peter at firſt made ſome difficulty, and and Saturday following ; but on Sunday morning, 
would not ſuffer his maſter to waſh his feet: but Jeſus Jeſus being riſen, and Mary having been at the tomb, 
telling him, that if he did not wafh his feet, he could and not finding the body of Jeſus, ſhe came in haſte 
have no part in him; St Peter replied, Lord, waſh into the city, to tell Peter and John that they had 
not only my feet, but my hands and head alſo (John taken away their matter, and that the could not find 
xili. G—10. where they had put him. Peter and John made haſte 
Some time after, Jeſus ſaid to him (Luke xxii. 31, thither, and John coming firſt, did not go into the ſe- 
32, &c.), Peter, Satan has deſired to ſiſt you as men ſift pulchre. Peter then coming up to him, preſently 
wheat; but I have prayed or you, that your faith may ſtooped down, and ſaw the linen clothes wherein the 
not fail: and when you are converted, confirm your body had been wrapt. He went then into the ſepulchre, 
brethren. By this he warned St Peter of his fall, that and John with him; after which they returned to je- 
was juſt at hand, and of his renouncing him; from ruſalem, not knowing what had come to paſs. Bu: 
which, by the aſſiſtance of God, he was afterwards to ſoon after Jeſus appeared to the holy women who had 
recover. St Peter then aſked him, where he was-go- come firſt to the ſepulchre, and bid them give his 
ing d and ob he was ready to follow him everywhere, apoſtles notice of his 1 And che ſame day 
Vor. a 1 . | | ; our 
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Peter- our Saviour alſo ap d to Peter, to comfort him, 
and aſſure him that his repentance had been acceptable 
to him. 
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old, to men and women. He afterwards ſpoke to them Peter, 
of Jeſus Chriſt, and told them that he was the true 


Some days after St Peter being returned into Galilee 
as Jeſus had commanded him, and going to fiſh in the 
fea of Galilee, or in the lake of Genneſareth, with ſome 
other of the apoſtles, Jeſus appeared tothemon the ſhore, 
and bid them throw out their nets on the right {ide of 
the veſſel. They threw them ont, and took ſuch a mul- 
titude of fiſhes that they could not draw up their nets 
again, Then St John ſaid to Peter, It is the Lord, Peter 
immediately girded up himſelf, for he was naked, and 
ſwimming to ſhore he came to Jeſus : then drawing 
their nets to ſhore, Jeſus dined with them. After 
dinner, Jeſus ſaid to Peter, Simon, ſon of Jona, do you 
love me more than theſe? He anſwered, Yea, Lord, 
you know that I love you. Jeſus ſays to him, Then 
feed my lambs, He put the ſame queſtion to him 
again; and Peter making the ſame anſwer, our Lord 
ſaid to him again, Feed my ſheep. This he repeated 
a third time; at which St Peter was troubled; and 
ſaid, You know, Lord, that 1 love you. Jeſus re- 
plied to him, . Feed my ſheep. I tell you for a truth, 
that when you were young, you girded yourſelf and 
went where you pleaſed ; but now you are old, ano- 
ther ſhall gird you, and lead you where you would 
not go.” This he ſaid to let him know what death 
he was to die. At the ſame ume, Peter ſeeing St John 
the Evangeliſt, ſaid to our Saviour, Lord, what mult 
become of him? Jeſus anſwered, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what does that concern you; Do 
you follow me.” Thns he refuſed-to declare in what 
manner St John ſhould end his life. | 
Alfter that Jeſus Chriſt had aſcended into heaven, 
and that the apoſtles had been witneſs of his aſcen- 
ſion they returned to Jeruſalem, te wait there for the 
Holy Ghofil, whom our Saviour had promiled to ſend 
them; and being aſſembled together in à houſe, they 
continued there in prayer, and in the union of chari- 
ty, till the time that the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon 
them, in the form ot tongues of fire. During this in- 
ter val, $t Peter propoſed to the apoſtles, and to the 
reſt of the aſſembly to fill up the place that the trai- 

tor Judas had left vacant in the apoſtleſhip. The pro- 
poſal was agreed to by all; and two perſons were pro- 
poſed, Joſeph Barſabas and Matthias: upon this laſt 
the lot fell: and from that time he was admitted one 
of the apoſtles. The tenth day after the aſcenſion of 
cur Saviour, _ the day of Pentecoſt, the Holy 
Gholt having deſcended upon the apoſtles, and upon 
all the faithtul that were aflembled with them, and ha- 
ving repleniſhed them with ſupernatural gifts, and 
eſpecially with the gift of tongues, all thoſe who were 


witneſſes of this miracle expreſſed their admiration at 


it; and there being upon that day in Jeruſalem a great 
many Jews from ſeveral provinces of the caſt, they 
could not comprehend by what means theſe men, who 
were Galileans, ſhould ſpeak the languages of all theſe 
. pagan nations (Acts ii. 1, 2, &c.). Some of them ſaid, 
that the apoſtles were ſull of new wire. | But St Peter 
ſtanding up, told them, that what they heard and ſaw 
was nat the effe ef drunkenneſs, but was the comple- 


tion of the promiſe that the holy Ghoſt had made: by 


the prophet Joel (ii. 28.), to ſend his ſpirit upon, all 
fleſh, and to give the ſpirit of prophecy to young and 


Meſſiah, that he was riſen from the dead as the ſerip · 
ture had foretold he ſhould; declaring that himſelf and 
the other apoſtles were witneſſes of his reſurreQion ; 
of his aſcenſion into heaven, and of the miſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the viſible effects of which they ſaw with 
their own eyes in the gifts of languages wherewith they 
had been repleniſhed, 
Then thoſe that heard him were touched with com- 
punction, and-aſked the apoſtles; Brethren, what ſhall 
we do? Peter anſwered them, Repeat and be bap- 
tized, and you ſhall receive the Holy Ghoſt. Then 
he inſt ructed them, baptized them, and that very da 
three thouſand perſons' were added to the. churc 
AQ in. t, 2, &c.). Some days aſter, St Peter and 
going to the temple at the hour of prayers, met 
at a gate of the temple a man who had been lame from 
his birth, ſo that he was carried about. This mas 
ſeeing Peter and John, aſked alms of them: upon which 
Peter faid to him, Silver or gold L have not; but ſuch 
as I have I give thee; In the name of Jelus of Na- 
zareth, riſe up and walk. Preſently the man got up, 
and went into the temple along with them; litting up 
his voice and glorifying God. He held St Peter, 
telling the people then atiembled all that happened un- 
to him. Then Peter, taking this occaſion, told the 
people, that it was not by his own power that he had 
performed the miracle they ſo much wondered at but 
that it was by the power of Jeſus Chriſt that this man 
was healed. He then laid before them the great crime 
they had committed, in putting Jeſus Chriſt to death, 
who was the Saviour of the world, and che Meſſiah; 
and after he had ſhown them by all the prophecies 
that Chriſt was to die thus, he exhorted them to repent- 
ance, and to make a proper ute of the death of Chriſt. 
He was thus ſpeaking to the people, when the prieſts 
and Sadduces coming upon them, laid hold on Peter 
and John, and put 5 in priſon, until the day fol- 
lowing, it being now late (Acts iv. 1, 2, &c.) But 
the number of thoſe that were converted this day at 
the ſecond preaching of St Peter was about five thou- 
ſand. The day folk win che rulers, magiſtrates, and 
chief prieſts being aſſembled on this occaſion, ordered 
the apoſtles to be brought before them: and then aſk- 


— 


ed them, by whole: authority they performed the mi- 


racle of healing the lame man? St Peter anſwered, 
that it was in the name of Jeſus of Nazareth, whom 
they had crucified, and whom God raiſed again from 
the dead. The aſſembly were ſurpriſed at the bold- 
neſs of the apoſtles upon this occaſion: but came to a 


reſolution to diſmiſs them, charging them at the ſame 


time to teach no more in the name of Jeſus ; and 
threatening them if they ſhould perſiſt iu diſobedience 
to theſe orders. The two apoſtles returned to their 
brethren, and related to them all that had paſſed ; 
which having heard, the brethren raifed their voices 
to heaven, begging God to give them ſtrength and 
courage to declare his word with perfect liberty: and 


having finiſhed their prayers, the place ſhook wherein 


they were aſſenrbled, and they were again filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt. - v.14 | 2 "at 
At this time many of the faithful ſold their eſtates, 


and brought the money to tbe apoſtles. (id. v. 1, 2, 
&.) Oß chis number was a man called Ananias, 12 
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which they had ſold their land, and brought the reſt, 
to St Peter, as if it were the whole ſum. Ananias came 
firſt ; and St Peter ſaid to him, Amanias, how came 
Satan to ſeduce you, and to prevail with you to lie to 
the Holy Ghoſt, by concealing part of the price of 
your land ? It is not men that you thought to impoſe 
on, but God. Immediately Ananias fell down dead, 


and they carried him out and buried him. About. 


three hours' after his wife Sapphira came in, and St 
Peter ſaid'to her almoſt the ſame things he had before 
ſaid to her huſband, and immediately ſhe fel down 
Alſo, and gave up the ghoſt. This affair infuſed a 
great awe into the whole church, and amongſt all thoſe 
Nite heard of it. (See Acts v.) 

The number of believers conſiderably increaſed eve- 
ry day; ſo that they even brought out the ſick into 
| the ſtreets, and laid them where Peter was to paſs, that 
at leaſt his ſhadow might cover ſome of them, by which 
means they were healed of their diſtempers. Then the 
high-prieſt and his affociates, that is, the Phariſees, 
cauſed the apoſtles to be apprehended and put into 
priſon. But an angel brought them forth, and bid 
them go into the temple, and there boldly declare all 
the words of life which God had taught them. This 
they performed : upon which the princes and prieſts 
eauſed them to be brought before them; and having 
demanded why they had diſobeyed their orders, in 
continuing to ſpeak ſtill in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Peter and the apoſtles anſwered, that it was more ne- 
eeſſary to obey God than man. This anſwer provoked 
them very much, and they were going to condemn 
them to death, when Gamaliel prevailed with them to 
change their reſolution, by repreſenting to them, that 
if this matter proceeded from God, it was in vain tor 
them to oppoſe it; but if otherwiſe, then it ſhould ſoon 


vaniſh of itſelf. So they diſmiſſed the apoſtles, after. 


iving them thirty-nine ſtripes a- piece, and charged 
W ſpeak no e in the name ot Jeſus Chriſt. 
 Afﬀeer the martyrdom of St Stephen, a perſecution 
was carried on againſt the faithful at Jeruſalem, and 
they were obliged to take ſhelter in ſeveral places. The 
apoſtles alone continued at Jeruſalem (Act viii. 1, 2, 
3, Kc.) St Philip the deacon going to Samaria, the 
Samaritans received the word of the Lord, and ſeveral 
of them were baptized. Then St Peter and St John 
repaired thither alſo, to give them the Holy Ghoſt ; 
which St Philip, being only a deacon, had not power 
to do. Simon the magician was alſo baptized among 
others ; and admiring the power that the apoſtles had, 
of conferring the Holy Ghoſt, would have bought the 
ſame power of the apoſtles, and accordingly offered 
money to St Peter. But Peter with indignation re- 
plied to him, Thy money and thou periſh together, 
who thinkeſt the gifts of God can be bought with 
money! Thou haſt no part with us, nor haſt any pre- 
tenſions to this miniſtry, for thy heart is not right be- 
fore God. Repent therefore of this wickedneſs, and 
pray to God if perhaps. he will pardon the wicked 
thoughts of thy heart. After this Peter and John re- 
turned again to Jeruſalem. See Acts viii. 


T be fire of perſecution being now pretty well ex- 


tiriguifhed, St Peter departed from Jeruſalem (Acts. 


ix. 32, Ko.), and viſiting the diſciples from city to ci - 
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peter. his wife Sapphira, who by a private agreement be. 
w—— tween themſelves, concealed a part of the money for 


mon Magus, who by 


PEE 


ty, he came alſo to ſc the ſaints that dwelt at Lydda. 


Peter. 


Here he found a man called /Eneas, who had been 


paralytic for eight years. St Peter ſaid to him, A.- 
neas, riſe up; Jeſus Chriſt the Lord cures you. _ He 
preſently got up; and all that dwelt at Lydda tha: 
ſaw the miracle were converted to the Lord. There 
was alſo at Joppa a certain holy woman, named Tavi- 


tha, who happening to die while St Peter was at 


Lydda, the diſciples ſent. to deſire him to come to 
them. Whereupon St Peter came, and entering into 
the chamber where Tabitha lay dead, he cauſed every 
body to go out, and betook himſelf to prayers, Then 
turning himſelf towards the corpſe, he ſid, Tabitha, 
ariſe. At which inſtant ſhe opened her eyes, and ſce- 
ing St Peter, ſhe ſat up. This miracle was much 
famed at Joppa, and was the occaſion that many were: 
converted. St Peter ſtayed there a good while, taking 
up his lodging with one Simon a tanner. 
Now there was at Cæſarea of Paleſtine a centurion 
called Cornelius, a man that feared God (Acts x. 1, 
2, 3, ), and to whom it was revealed by an angel, that 
he ſhould ſend to Joppa to Peter, who ſhould tell him 
what he had to do. Cornelius immediately ſent two 
of his ſervants; and while they were upon the road, the 
Lord ſent a viſion to Peter, to prepare him to go to 
this man without any ſcruple, although be was not a 
Jew; tor as yet the door of the goſpel had not been 
opened to the Gentiles, St Peter then being at the 
top of the houſe, fell into a trance, and ſaw, as it were, 
a great ſheet of linen let down from heaven, which was 
full of all kinds of animals and reptiles, both clean and 
unclean. He had this viſion three times, and heard a 
voice, ſaying, Ariſe Peter, kill and eat. But Peter 
anſwered, Lord, I have never eaten any thing unclean. 
The voice replied, Call not that unclean which God 
has purified. After which the ſheet was again taken 
up into heaven, At the ſame time, the men came in 
that had been ſent by Cornelius. They acquainted 
him with what had-happened to their maſter, and de- 
ſired him to go along with them to Cæſarea. The 
day following St Peter ſet out thither, and was ac- 
companied by ſome of the brethren of Joppa. (See 
Acts. x. 

a Peter was returned to Jeruſalem, the faithful 
of the circumciſion ſaid to him, why have you gone 
unto the uncircumciſed, and why did you eat with 
them? But Peter having related to them all that paſſed, 
they were ſatisfied, and glorified God who had given 
the gitt of repentance leading to lite as well to the 
Gentiles as to the Jews. It is thought, that a little 
after this Peter went to Antioch, where he founded 
the Chriſtian church of Which he was bithop (Gal. 
ii. 11.) It is believed that he continued here ſ:ven 
years, though not conſtantly : for during this time, he 
went to Jeruſalem, and to the provinces of Aſia Mi- 
nor, to Bythynia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, as is con- 
cluded from the epiſtle that he afterwards addreſſed to 
the faithful of theſe provinces. From thence he went 
to Rome, in the 42d year of the Chriſtian era; and 
it is thought that at his leaving Antioch he there fix- 
ed St Ignatius in his place. Euſebins thinks, that the 
chief occation of his going to Rome was to oppoſe Si- 

i deceits had perverted a great 
number of perſons. However, the preſence of St Pe- 
ter, and the true miracles _ he oppoſed to the 
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of Simon, ruined, or much diminiſhed, the reputation 
of this impoſtor. | (ea 

St Peter, leaving Rome, came to Jeraſalem at the 
paſſover, in the 44th year of the Chriſtian era, when 
Herod Agrippa, began to perſecute the church. That 
prince put St James the Greater, brother of John, to 
the ſword (Acts xii. 1, — and perceiving that bis 
death was agreeable to the Jews, he moreover cauſed 
Peter to be apprebended and put in prifon, with a 
deſign of executing him publicly after the paſſover. 
But the very night that Herod thought of putting ham 
to death, as Peter, loaded with chains; was aſleep: ba- 
tween two ſoldiers, the angel of the lord awakened 
him, broke of his chains, opened the priſon door and 
brought him out the length of a ſtreet. Then the 
angel leaving-him, he came to the houſe of Mary the 
mother of John, where. many of the faithful were af- 
ſembled at prayers; and having knocked at the door, 
a damſel named Rhodo came to open it: but when ſhe 
heard Peter's voice, inſtead of opening the door, ſhe 
ran in a tranſport of joy to acquaint the family that 
Peter was at the door. Thoſe that heard her could 
not believe it, and ſaid, it was his angel, and not him- 
ſelf: but continuing to knock, and being let in, he 
informed them of what had happened to him. 

He then leſt Jeruſalem; but we are not told what 
became of him till the time of the council held at Je- 
ruſalem in the year 551. It is thought that before this 
time be made his fecond journey to Rome, from whence 
he wrote his firlt epiſtleQ. todlie . 

St Peter was obliged to leave Rome in the year 51 
by order of the emperor Claudius, who had bamiſhed 
all Jews from thence becauſe of the tumults they con- 
tinually raiſed there, excited by one Chreſtus, as Sue- 
tonius ſays, meaning probably by this name Jeſus 
Chriſt. The apoſtle then returned to Judea, where 
was held the counſel of Jeruſalem ; in which, after a 
ſtrict examination of the matter propoſed to Peter and 
the apoſtles, he ſpoke to them with much wiſdom, 
1aying (Ads xv. 7, 8, &c,), that God having given 
his Holy Ghoſt and the gift of faith to the Gentiles 
as well as to the Jews, they ought not to impoſe the 
yoke of the legal obſervances on the new converts, which 
(as he ſays) neither we nor our fathers have been able 
to bear. But we believe, that it is through the grace 
of Jeſus Chriſt that both we and they ſhall be javed. 
St James the Leſs, biſhop of Jeruſalem, ſeconded this 


opinion of St Peter; and the council came to this con- 


cluſion, that no new obligation ſhould be impoſed on 
the Gentiles, but only that they ſhould be required to 
abſtain from fornication, from the uſe of blood, and 
ſrom meats offered to idols. The reſolution of this 
council was written to the faithful of Antioch, becauſe 
it was there this queſtion was firſt ſtarted. 

Some time after, St Peter coming to Antioch (Gal. 
ii. 11, &c.), he eat and drank with the Gentiles, with- 
out regarding that diſtinction of meats enjoined by the 
law. But after that, when ſome of the taithful of Je- 
ruſalem came to Antioch, being converted Jews, St 
Peter, out of fear to offend them, ſeparated himielf from 


the converted Gentiles, and would no longer eat with 


them as beſore. St Paul, fearing that what St Peter 
did might be interpreted as if he had a deſire to ob- 
lige the Gentiles tojndawe, and to ſubmit themſelves 
to the yoke of the law, and ſo to revoke and annul 
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what he himſelf had determined in the council of je- peter. 
ruſalem, he withſtood Peter to his face, and openly ——— 


PET 


expoſtulated with him, telling him, he was much in 
the wrong to endeavour to oblige the | Gentiles; at 
leaſt — 4 by his own manner of acting, to live as 
the Jews do; and St Peter received this rep! 
with ſilence and humility. | | | 
The particulars of St Peter's life are little known 
from the p; iſt year of the vulgar era, in which the 
counſel of Jerufalem- was held, till his laſt journey to 
Rome, which was ſome time before his death. Then 
_ acquainted by revelation that che time of bis 
death was not far off (2 Pet. i. 14.); he had a mind 
to write to the faithful that had been converted by 
him, to put them in mind of the truths he had before 
— * them. He fent them therefore his ſecond 
epi 8. = 131 1 51 5 | | IN 

St Peter and St Paul came to Rome about the ſame 
time, in the year of Chriſt: 65, where they: 
many miracles, and made many converts, Simon Ma- 
gus by his tricks continued here to deceive the people, 
pretending himſelf to be the Meſſiah, and even at- 
temptiag to aſcend into heaven: for having cauſed 
himſelf to be carried up into the air by his dæmons, in 
a fiery chariot, St Peter and St Paul betook themſelves 
to their prayers ; and then the impoſtor, being for- 
ſaken by his demons, fell down upon the ground, 
which fall ſome time afterwards occaſioned his death. 
See Simon Macvus. | 

Soon after this, St Peter was taken up and thrown 
into priſon, where it is ſaid he continued for nine 
months ; at laſt he was crucified at Rome in the Via 
Oſtia; with his head downwards, as he himſelf had de- 
fired of his executioners. This he did out of a ſenſe 
of humility, for fear it ſhould be thought, as St Am- 
broſe ſays, that he affected the glory of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the more to augment the pain of his execution. 

It is ſaid, that the body of St Peter was at firſt bar- 
ried in the catacombs, two miles from Rome, from 
whence it was afterwards tranſported to the Vatican, 
where it has lain ever ſince. His feſtival is celebrated 
with that of St Paul on the 29th of Jane. St Peter 
died in the 66th year of the vulgar era, after having 
been biſhop of Rome for about 24 or 25 years. His 
age might be about 74 or 75 years. It is generally 
agreed, that St Linus was his ſucceſſor. The follow. 
ing is the portraicure that Nicephorus gives us of St 
Peter, which he has probably taken from the ancient 
pictures that were preſerved of this apoſtle. He was 
not fat, but pretty tall and upright, having a fair and 
paliſh countenance. The hair of his head and beard 
was thick, frizzled, and not long. His eyes were 
black, and blood-thot; his eye-brows protuberant 
and lofty z his noſe ſomething long, and rather flat 
than ſharp. 

The two epiſtles of St Peter are addreſſed to thoſe 
Jewith converts who were ſcattered throughout Pon- 
tas, Galatia, &c, not only upon the perſecution raiſed 
at Jeruſalem, but upon former diſperſions of the Jews, 
into thoſe places on ſeveral other occaſions. The firſt 
epiſtle is principally deſigned to comſort and confirm 
them under thoſe fiery trials and manifold tempta- 
tions they were then ſ\bjeRt to, and to direct and in- 
ſtruct them how to behave in the ſeveral Rates and re. 
lations both of the civil and the chriſtian life, — 
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Peter. they might not be engaged 


PET 
in thoſe rebellions againſt 


Cas and his officers, then fomented among the 


Jews and that they might ſtop the mouths of thoſe 
who-ſpoke againſt them as evil doers. In the ſecond 
epillle, he proſecutes the fame ſubject, to prevent 
their apoſtacy from the faith, on account of any per+ 
ſecutions they were liable to. He likewife guards 
them againſt the corrupt principles of the gnoſtics, 
and thoſe who- ſcoffed at the promiſe of Chritt's com- 
ing, as fit would never be verified, 


Blackwall's St Peter's ſtyle, ſays a modern author expreſſes the 


Sacred 
Claſſi os 
ſended. 


noble vehemence and fervour of his ſpirit, the full 
knowledge he had of Chriftianity, and the ſlrong aſ- 
ſarance he had of the truth and certainty of his doc- 
trine : and he writes with the authority of the firſt 
ua in the college of the apoſtles. He writes with 

t quickneſs and rapidity of ſtyle, with that noble 
neglect of ſome of the formal conſequences and nice- 
ties of grammar, ſtill preſerving its true reaſon, and 
natural analogy (which are always marks of a ſublime 
genius}, that you can ſcarce perceive the pauſes of his 
diſcourſe and diſtinction of his periods. The great 
Joſeph Scaliger calls St Peter's firſt epiſtle majeſtic ; 
and we hope he was more judicious chan to exclude 
the ſecond, though he did not name it. | 

A noble majeily, and becoming freedom, is what 
diſtinguiſhes St Peter; a devout and judicious perſon 
cannot read him without folemn attention and awful 
concern. The conflagration of this lower world, and 
future judgment of angels and men, inthe third chap- 
ter of the ſecond, is deſcribed in ſuch ſtrong and ter- 
rible terms, ſuch awful circumſtances, that in the de- 
ſcription we ſee the planetary heavens and this our 
earth wrapped up with devouring flames, hear the 
groans of an expiring world, and the cruſhes of na- 
ture tumbling into univerſal ruin. {gt | 

The authority of the ſecond epiſtle of St Peter was 


for ſome time doubted of, as Origen, Euſebius, St Je-_ 


rom, and others have obſerved. What made the an- 
cients call it in queſtion, is the difference of its ſtyle 
from the firſt. The third chapter, which deſcribes the 
cataſtrophe of the viſible world, made Grotius think 
this epiſtle was wrote after the taking of Jeruſalem ; 
becauſe that was not to happen till after the deſtruc- 
tion of that city; upon which he conjectures, that 
Simeon biſhop of Jeruſalem is the author of this epiſtle, 
and that the inſcription which carries St Peter's name 
is corrupted. But the beſt critics admit this epiltle 
to be the genuine work of St Peter, who difcovers 
himſelf, where he ſays that he was preſent at our 
Lord's transfiguration; and where he tells the Jews, 
this was the | letter he had written to them. 
The reader may fee this queſtion fully diſcuſſed, and 
the authority of this epiſtle eſtabliſhed beyond all 
doubt, by the learned Dr Sherlock, in his D. ertation 
en the authority of the Second Epiltle of St Peter. 

St Peter has been made the author of ſeveral books ; 
fuch were his Acts, his Goſpel, his Revelation, his 
work about preaching, and another about judgment, 


There is extant a large hiſtory of St Peter, called the 


Recognitions, aſcribed to St Clement. 

Pez of Blois, a learned man of the 12th century, 
was born about the year 1120, at the city of Blois in 
France, from whence he derived his name. His pa · 
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rents being opulent gave him a learned education. In 
his youth, when he ſtudied in the uriverſity cf Paris, 
he was exceſſively fond of poetry; and when he was 
a little further advanced in life, he became no leſs fone 
of rhetor'c, to the ſtudy of which he applied with the 
eateſt ardour. From Paris he removed to Bononia 
in Italy, to acquire the civil and canon law: in the 
knowledge of both which be very much excelled. He 
appears from his wriungs to have cultivated medicine; 
and ſeveral branches of the mathematics, with no little 
care and fucceſs. The fludy of theology was the chief 
delight and buſineſs of his life, in which he ſpent the 
greateſt part of his tune, and made the greateſt pro- 
is. But unfortunately it was that ſcholaſtic theo- 
gy, which conſiſted in vain attempts to prove and 
explain the many abſurd opinions which th-n prevail- 
ed an the church, by the ſubtleties of Ariſtotelian 
logic. In attempting to explain in this manner the 
molt abſurd of all opinions that ever exiſted amongſt 
mankind, he was faid to be the firſt pet ſon who 
employed the famous word trarſu}/tantiation, which 
was ſoon after adopted by the church of Rome, 
and hath ever ſince made ſo great a noiſe, though 
others contend that it was uſed in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. Being appointed preceptor to William II. 
king of Sicily in 1167, he obtained the cuſtody of the 
privy ſeal ; and, next to the archbiſhop of Palermo, 
the prime miniſter, had the greateft influence in all 
afſairs. But his power was not of long duration; for 
the archbiſhop being baniſhed in 1168, our author 
ſoon after left the court of Sicily, and returned into 
France. He was not long, however, without a royal 
patron, being invited into England by Henry II. who 
employed him as his private ſecretary, made him arch- 
deacon of Bath, and gave him fome other berefices. 
When he had ſpenta few years at court, he conceived 
a diſguſt at that way of lite (of which be hath drawn 
a very unpleafing picture in one of his letters), and re- 
tired into the family of Richard archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who-had made him his chancellor about the year 
$176. In this ſtation he continued to the death of the 
archbiſhop in 1183, enjoying the higheſt degree of favour. 
with that prelate. Our author remained in the ſame 
ſtation in the family of archbiſhop Baldwin, who ſuc- 
ceeded Richard, acting both as his ſecretary and chan- 
cellor. He was alfo ſent by that prelate on an em- 
baſſy to Rome in 1187, to plead his cauſe before Pope 
Urban III. in the famous controverſy between him 
and the monks of Canterbury about the church of 
Hackington. After the departure of his friend and 
patron Baldwin for the Holy Land in 1190, our au- 
thor was involved in various troubles in his old age, 
the cauſes of which are not diſtinctly known; and 
died about the end of the 12th century. He appears 
from his works, which may bejuſtly reckoned among 
the moſt valuable monuments of. the age in which he. 
flouriſhed, to have been a man of great integrity and 
ſincere piety, as well as of a lively inventive genius and 
uncommon erudition. 
134 letters, which he collected together at the deſire 
ot Henry II.; of. 65 ſermons, delivered on various 
occafions.z and of 17 tracts on different ſubjects. 
Preis the Hermit. See Crxorsant and Hermit. 
Pxrzx I. juſtly Ryled Peter the Great, czar, and; 
_—_».,. 0» atgwarty 


His printed works conliit of 


Peter, 
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empire; for though the country was well known, and 
of great antiquity, yet. ĩt had no extent of 'power; of 
political influence, or of general commerce, in Europe, 
till his time. He was born in 1672; and was pro- 
claimed eh when but ten years of age, in excluſion 

John his Elder brother, who, being of a ſickly con- 

itution, was at the ſame time very weak in his under- 
ſtanding. The princeſs Sophia, his half-fiſter, made 
an inſurrection in favour of John: and to put an end 
to the civil war, it was at laſt agreed that the two 
brothers ſhould jointly ſhare the imperial dignity, 
Peter had been very ill brought up, not only through 
the general defects of the Ruſſian education, but like- 
wiſe through the arts of the princeſs Sophia, Who ſur- 


rounded him withevery thing that might ſtifle his na- 


tural deſire of knowledge, deprave his mind, and ener- 
vate it with pleaſure. Notwithſtanding this, his in- 
clination for military exerciſe diſcovered itſelf in his 


tendereſt years. He formed a company of 5o men, 
commanded by foreign officers, clothed and exerciſed: 


after the German manner. He entered himſelf into- 
the loweſt poſt, that of a drummer; and never roſe 
otherwiſe than as a ſoldier of fortune. Herein his de- 


ſign was to teach his nobility, that merit, not birth 


was the only title to military employments. He re- 
inforced his company with ſeveral others, till at laſt he 
had got together a conſiderable body of ſoldiers. As 
he then had no war on his hands, he exerciſed them 
in all ſorts of n and by this means 
ſecured to himſelf a y of well-diſciplined troops. 
The fight of a Dutch veſſel, whith he had met with 
on a lake belonging to one of his pleaſure-houſes, 
made ſuch an impreſſion on his mind, that he concei- 
ved the almoſt impracticable deſign of forming a navy. 
His firſt care was to get ſome Hollanders to build fome 
ſmall veſſels at Moſcow ; and he paſſed two ſucceſſive 
ſammers on board Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, which ſet 
out from Archangel, that he might inſtruct himſelf in 
every branch of naval affairs (4)- In 1696 czar John 
died, and Peter was now ſole maſter of the empire. 
In 1698 he ſent an embaſly to Holland; and went 


#ncognito in the retinue, and viſited * as well as 


Holland in order to inform himſelf fully in the art of 
ſhip-building. At Amſterdam he worked in the yard 
4s a private ſhip-carpenter, under the name of Peter 
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Peter. afterwards emperor, of Ruſſia, founder of the Ruſſian 
— 


felf in all it parts. 
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Mithaelsf ; but he has been often heard to ſay, that if peter. 
be had never gone to England, he had fill remained 


ignorant of that art. In 1700 he had got together 
body of ſtanding forces, coulilting of $0,900 foot; 
nd now the yalt projet he had formed diſplayed it- 
e opened his dominions, which. 
till then had been ſhut-up, firſt having ſent the chief 
nobility of his empire into foreigo'countries to improve 
themſelves in knowledge and 1 He invited 
into Ruſſia all the foreigners he could meet with, who 
were capable of inſtructing bis ſubjects in any manner, 
and offered them great encouragement to ſettle in his 
dominions. This raiſed many diſcontents; and the 
deſpotic authority he exerted on that occaſion was 
ſcarcely powerful enough to ſuppreſs them. In 1700, 
being r er by the alliance of Auguſtus king 
of Poland, he made war on Charles XII. king of Swe- 
den. His firſt ill ſucceſs did not deter him ; for he 
uſed to ſay, I know that my armies muſt be overcome 
for a great while ; but even this will at laſt teach them 
to conquer. He afterwards — conſiderable ad- 
vantages; and founded Peterſburg in 1703. In 17 
he gained a compleat victory over the Swedes at P 
towa. In 1712 he was incloſed by the Turks on the 
banks of the Pruth; and ſeemed inevitably loſt, had 
not the czarina Catharine bribed the d viſir, and 
the czar's prudence completed his deliverance. In 
1916 he made a tour through Germany and Holland, 
and vilited the royal academy of ſciences at Paris. It 
would be endleſs to enumerate all the various eſtabliſh- 
ments for which the Ruſſians are obliged to him. He 
formed an army according to the manner of the poli- 
teſt and moſt experienced nations : he fitted out fleets 
in all the four ſeas which border upon Ruſſia; he 
cauſed many ſtrong fortreſſes to be raiſed after the beſt 
plans; and made convenient harbours : he introduced 
arts and ſciences into his dominions, and freed religion 
from many ſuperſtious abuſes: he made laws, built 
cities, cut canals, &c. ; was generous in rewarding, 
impartial in puniſhing ; faithful, laborious, and humble; 
yet was not free from a certain roughneſs of temper 
natural to his nation. He had indeed cured himſelf 
of exceſs in drinking ; but he has been branded with 
ſeveral other vices, particularly cruelty. He publiſhed 
the unfortunate hiſtory of his ſon prince Alexis (3); 
towards whom ſome blame his ſeverity, while _—_ 
| | think 


* 


(4a) The following circumſtance, it is ſaid, in ſome meaſure determined Peter to attempt theſe reformations 


which he afterwards accompliſhed, Great events have been ſometimes the effect of little cauſes ; and it is at leaſt 
poſſible that without the occurrence we are going to relate, Ruſſia might ſtill have been in a ſtate of barbariſm 
A young Geneveſe, called Le Fort, about 1695, went to Moſcow with the Daniſh ambaſſador. The czar Peter 
wha was then 19 years old, fell into company with this Geneveſe, who had ſoon learnt the Ruſſian tongue, and 
{poke almoſt all the tongues of Europe. Le Fort ingratiated himſelf with the prince, entered into his ſervice, 
and ſoon afterwards into his familiarity. He made him comprehend that there was à different manner of livin 
and reigning from what had unhappily obtained throughout his vaſt and miſerable empire. A prince mull 
be born with an uncommon greatneſs of ſoul to liſten readily to a ſtranger, and to be able to diveſt himſelf of 
the prejudices of a throne mt of his country. The czar was ſenſible Gar neither himſelf nor his people were 
yet to be reckoned among men; and that he had an empire to form, but could have no aſſiſtance at home. 
From that time he took a reſolution to leave his dominions ; and ſet out, like another Prometheus, to borrow 


celeſtial fire for — ns 5 3h s 
ſlave, and, like him, quitted Moſcovy ſecretly, but 


* 


his countrymen. i, 

(B) Alzxis, like his father, is ſaid to have married a 
had not the ſame ſucceſs in his undertakings ; and the being but a bad imitator of his father, coſt him his life, 
He became an example of the molt terrible ſeverity that ever was given from the tribunal of the throne: but, what 
is 


Peter. 


PET 
think, it no more then was neceſſary. He perfectly 


wo kneb the honours due to perſons of merit; and not 


only heaped honours upon them curing their life, but 
ave them marks of eſteem even after their death. He 
died of the ſtranguary in 1725, and left the world 
with the magnanimity of a hero and the piety of a 
Chriſtian. | ; 7 Þ 
Peter was tall of ſtature, and of a bold and majeltic 


aſpect, though ſometimes disfigured by convulſions, 
which altered his features. This deformity was aſcri- 


bed to poiſon, given him, as it is ſaid, by his ſiſter 
Sophia; but it was indeed no other than wine and 
brandy, which he often drank to exceſs, relying too 
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all were equally agreeable to him as well in bed as at 
board ; he valued himſelf on drinking large draughts, 
rather than ſipping delicious wines, We aretold that 
kings and legitlators ſhould never ſuff-r themſelves to 
be tranſported by paſſion; but never was any man 
more paſſionate than Peter the Great, nor more mer- 
cilneſs. In a king this is more than an infirmity for 
which we make amends by confeſſing it; but it was 
generally remarked of Peter, and he himſelf ſaid: to 
a magiſtrate of Holland, at his ſecond voyage, I 
haye reformed my nation, and have not been able to 
reform myſelf.” It is true, the cruelties with which 
he is reproached were not novelties at the court of 


who aims at inſtruction. 


the nation. 
in the ng of Peterſburg, be ſaid, * Take courage, this city will not ſtand long.” When he was called 


to bis own, and reſumed his ſeverity. He had en | | 
whence that young prince was conducted to Moſcow before the,czar his father; who began with depxiving 


much on the ſtrength of his conſtitation. He con- 
verſed with perſons in all ſtations, from the mechanic 
to the general of an army; and his converſation was 
neither like that of a barbarian who makes no diftinc- 
tion between men, nor of a popular prince who 
ſeeks to pleaſe all the world, but that of a perſon drunk; or to try the goodneſs of his ſabre, by ſtri- 
He loved women as much king off the head of a criminal. Peter had himſelf 
as the king of Sweden, his rival, dreaded them, and . pertormed ſome of thoſe ceremonies of his country ; 


r 


Moſcow, any more than at that of Morocco; it was 
not uncommon to ſee a czar, with his own royal hand 
inflict 100 laſhes of a bull's pizzle on the naked ſhoul- 
ders of a prime officer of the crown, or of a lady 
of the palace, for failing in their duty, by getting 


is much to the honour of the empreſs Catherine, ſhe had no hand in the misfortunes of that prince, who was 
born of another woman, and loved nothing that his father loved. Catherine was not in the leaſt ſuſpected of 


b the cruel ſtepmother. The great crime of the unfortunate Alexis was his being too much a Ruſſian, 
and his diſapproving every thing that was grand and immortal, and projected by his tather for the glory ot 
One day, hearing ſome Moſcovites lamenting the inſupportable fatigues they were to undergo 
to attend his father in a journey of 600, or 700 leagues, which the czar often made, he feigned ſickneſs. He 
took violent purges for a diſtemper which he had not; and ſuch quantities of medicines, with exceſſive drink- 


ing of brandy, impaired his health and his wits. At firſt he had an inclination to learning, was acquainted 


with geometry and hiſtory, and had learnt the German tongue: but he hated war, and would never learn it; 
for which he was moſt reproached by his father, 'They had married him in 1711 to the princeſs of Wol- 
fenbuttle, ſiſter of the empreſs conſort to Charles VI. This marriage was unfortunate ; the princeſs was often 


abandoned for a debauch in brandy, and for Afroſina, a Finland wench, of a large ſtature, well made, and 


very agreeable. It is reported that the princeſs died of chagrin, if it be poſſible for chagrin to prove mortal; 


and that afterwards the czarowitz ſecretly eſpouſed Afroſina in 1713, when the empreſs Catherine had juſt 


brought bim a brother, at which he had no reaſon to be uneaſy, oth | | 
The miſunderſtandings between the father and the ſon became every day more ſerions ; till at length the 


father, about the year 1716, threatened the priace to diſinherit him; and the prince told him that he intended 
to go into a monaſtery. 


e Czar, in 1717, renewed his journeys, as well with a view to politics as curiofity. He came at laſt into 
France. If the ſon had entertained an inclination to revolt, if he had actually had a party formed in his fa- 
vour, now was the time to declare himſelf ; but inſtead of remaining in Ruſſia, making himſelf popular, and 
creating dependents, he took a journey in his turn, having with much difficulty ſcraped together ſome thou- 
ſands of ducats, which he had ſecretly borrowed. He threw himſelf under the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI. brother of his deceaſed wife. They kept him for ſome time incognito at Venice, from whence he 
Paſſed to Naples, where he reſided almoſt a year, while neither his father nor any perſon in Ruſſia knew the 
place of his retreat. | | 

While the ſon kept himſelf thus concealed, the father was at Paris, where he was received with all the re- 
ſpect paid him in other places, but with a gallantry nowhere to be found but in France. If he went to viſit 
a manufactory, and one piece of work attracted his ſight more than another, he was preſented with it the next 
day. He went to dine at the Duke d' Antin's at Petitbourg, where the firſt thing he ſaw was his own picture 
at full length, in the ſame habit that he wore. When he was at the royal mint of medals,. they ſtruck all 
kinds before him, and preſented him with them; at laſt they ſtruck one which they let drop on purpoſe at his 
feet, and left him to take it up. He there ſaw himſelf perfectly engraven with theſe words, Peter the Great. 
The reverſe was a Fame, and round her in letters Fires acquirit eundo; an alluſion no leſs. juſt than flattering. 
to a prince who really acquired new merit by travelling. | 

After he had ſeen this country, where every thing diſpoſes men to gentleneſs and indulgence, he returned 
gaged his ſon to return from Naples to Peterſburg, from 


him of his ſucceſſion to the throne, by making him ſign a ſolemn act of renunciation at the end of January 17 18, 
in conſideration of which act the father promiſed the ſon to ſpare his life, | i 


Peter. 
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Peter. Le Fort, however (fee note 4), had authority enough ſo mach taken with het appearance, that he offered beter 
| —— over him at times to ſtay his hand even when lifted up her any terms ſhe pleaſed; if fhe would live with him; —— 
| to ſtrike, but he had not Le Fort always near him. which this: virtuous young woman modeſtly refuſed : 
| The Czar's firſt marriage is thus related in the me- but dreading” the s of his authority, ſhe pat on 
N moirs of Peter Henry Brace, Eſq. © it took place in a refolation, and left Moſcow in the night without 
| 1690, when he was only 18. He was married to Otto- — — deſign even to her parents. Havi 

keſſa Lapuchin, a boyar's daughter, by whom he had provided a little money for her ſupport, ſhe travel. 
prince Alexis; ſome time after he turned her away, and on foot ſeveral miles into the country, till the arrived 
ſhut her up in a monaſtery, on ſuſpicion of diſloyalty to at a ſmall village where her nurſe lived with her huſ- 
his bed. Tt wus ſaid, that in one of her jealous fits ſhe band and their daughter, the young lady's foſter-ſifter, 
charged prince Menzikoff with carrying the czar to to whom ſhe diſcovered her intention of concealing 
drabs of his former acquaintance, who had been his ca- | herſelf in the wood near that village: and to prevent 
ſtomers for cakes ; upraiding him with his firſt occu- any diſcovery, the ſet out the fame night, accompa- 
pation : and that Menzikoff ever after bore an irrecon- nied by the huſband and daughter. The huſband be- 


cileable enmity to both her and her fon. Aﬀeerthe di- 
vorce, one Miſs Mons, a very beautiful young lady, born 
at Moſcow, of foreign parents, was much in favour with 
the czar : but when he was abroad, Mr Keyſerling, 
then reſiding at Moſcow as envoy from the ing of 
Pruſſia, paid his addrefles to, and married her. 

the czar returned, he was ſo much offended at Key- 
ſerling, that he ordered him to leave Moſcow, which 
occaſioned his immediate recal by the king his maſter, 
who ſent another in his room, It was believed, if 
His public character had not protected him he would 
have ſeverely felt his majeſty's diſpleaſure. 


ing a timber - man by trade, and well acquainted with 


the wood, conducted her to a little dry ſpot in the 
middle of a moraſs, and there he built a hut for her 
habitation. + She had depoſited her money with her 
nurſe to procure little necefſaries for her ſupport, which 
were faithfully conveyed to her at night by the nurſe 


or her daughter, by one of whom the was conſtantly 


attended in the night-time. 

„The next day after her flight, the czar called at 
her father's to ſee her, and anding the parents in an. 
xious concern for their daughter, and himſelf diſap- 
pointed, fancied it a plan of their own concerting. 


« The czar was ſome time after ſmitten with the became „and began to threaten them « 
charms of another beautiful young lady, the daughter the effects of his diſpleaſure if ſhe was not produced:; 
of a foreign merchant in this city: he firſt ſaw ber in nothing was left to the parents, but the moſt ſolemn 
her father's houſe, where he dined one day. He was proteſtations, with tears of i 


— — * * _— 1 
— 


_ — 


It was not altogether improbable chat ſuch an act would have been ſome time dr other annulled. The ezar, 
therefore, in order to give it more force, f ing that he was a father, and only remembering that he was 
the founder of an empire, which his ſon might overturn, and involve in its aneient barbarity, ordered a public 

proceſs to be drawn up againſt that unfortunate prince, for ſome concealment, with which he was charged, in 
che confeſſion that they had exacted of him. „ | 

An aſſembly was held of the'biſtops, inferior eceleſiaſtics, and profeffors ; who found in the Old Teſtament 
that thoſe who curſe their father or their mother ſhould be put to death; that David indeed had pardoned 
Abſalom who rebelled againſt him, but that Abſalom was never pardoned by God. Such was their opi- 
nion, without drawing any concluſion; but is was in effect ſigning a warrant for his death. Alexis had not in- 
fact curſed his father, either had he ever revolted like Abſalom ; he had never lain publickly with the king's 
concubines, but he had left the kingdom without his father's permiſſion, and had written letters to his 
friends, in which he only ſignified that he hoped they would one day be mmdful of him in Ruff. But what- 
ever might be his caſe, of 124 lay judges, who were appointed to ſit on him, there was not 3 

his offences leſs than capital; and thoſe who could not write, made others ſign ſor them. It is reported in 
Europe that the czar had got tranſlated from Spaniſh into Ruſſian the criminal proceſs againſt Don Carlos, 
that unfortunate prince. whom his father Philip II. had confined in a priſon, where the heir of that great 
monarchy ended his days. But there was nothing like a proceſs carried on againſt Don Carlos, nor was it 
ever known whether that prince died a natural or a violent death. Peter, the moſt deſpotic of princes, wantell | 
not an example, Certain it is that the prince died the day after the ſentence, and that the czar had at Moſ- 
cow one of the belt apothecary ſhops in Europe. It is probable, however, that the prince Alexis, the heir 
of the molt extenſive empire in the world, being condemned unanimouſly by his father's ſubjects, which were 
one day to be his own,'might die of the ſudden ſhock and change given to the body at the apprehenſion of ſo 
ſtrange and diſmal a ſentenee. The father went to ſee his ſon in his laſt agonies ; and it is faid he ſhed tears, 
Infelix utcunque ſorent ea fatanepttes, Theſe tears however, did not prevent the wheels from being eovered 
with the broken limbs of his ſon's friends. He beheaded his own 'brother-in law Count Lapuchin, brother 
to his wiſe Ottokeſſa Lapuchin whom he had divoreed, and uncle to prince Alexis. The prince's confeſſor 
had alſo his head cut off. If Moſcovy has been civilized, ſhe has, it muſt be confeſſed, paid dear for her 


8. | 
The remainder oſ the 'czar's life was nothing but a ſeries of grand projects, labours, and exploits, that 

ſeemed to efface the memory, of his exceſſive ſeverities, which were perhaps neceſſary. He made frequent 

| Op his court and to his cone. In one he told them that he had facrificed his ſon to the welſare of 
dominions, 
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Pacr. their cheeks, to convince him of their innocence, and will deny who know what real greatneſs is, Ar. Peter. 
— ; of what was become of het ; aſſuring him nate account of the life of this dilingmfhed emperor !! 
of their fears that ſome fatal diſaſter muſt have beſal · would make a large. volume; we hve been able to give 
len ber, as nothing belonging to her was miſſing, ex- but the mere outlines of it: the anecdotes, hqwever, 
cet what the had on at the time. The czar, ſatis- at the end, ſhow in ſome degree the nature of the 
fied of their ſinceritv, ordered great ſearch to be made -ma.>; at all events they ſhow one important truth, 
for her, with the offer of a conſiderable reward to the that it is a more difficult thing to reform one's ſelf 
perſon who ſhould diſcover what was become of her, than to reform a kingdom; to conquer one's paſſions, 
but to no purpoſe: the parents and relations, appre- than to conquer the world. The Ruſſians, however, 
hending ſhe was no more, went into mourning for if there is any good in civilization, owe to him every 
HEE. ' > | =, thing: and they ſeem to be ſenſible of it; for a very 
„Above a year after this ſhe was difcovered by pompous oration was delivered to his memory by 
an accident. A colonel who had come from the army Michael Lomonoſſoff, betore the Academy cf Science 
to ſee his friends, going à hunting into that wood, at St Peterſburgh, on the 26th of April 1755. For 
and following his game through the moraſs, he came a minuter account of his improvements, &c. fee Rus- 
to the hut, and looking into it ſaw a pretty young $14, PertrerszuRG, and Carhtannt I. 
woman in a mean dreſs. After inquiring of her who Pre the Wild Bey. This extraordinary creature 
ſhe was, and how ſhe came to live in. fo ſolitiry a occalioned great ſpeculation among the learned; but we 
Place, be found out at: laſt that ſhe was the lady do not know that any ſatisſactory cauſes have been aſ- 
whoſe difappearance had made ſo great a noiſe: in figned for the ſtriking difference betwixt him and other 
the utmoſt confuſion,. and with the moſt fervent, in- human beings. 
treaties, ſhe prayed him on her knees that he would The followiag account of him is extracted from the 
not betray her; to which he replied, that he thought pariſh-regiſter of North-church, in the county of Hert- 
her danger was now paſt, as the czar was then other- ford. © Peter, commonly known by the name of Pe- 
wiſe engaged, and that:ſhe might with ſafety diſcover ter the Mili Boy, lies buried in this church-yard, oppo- 
hevſelf, at lealt to her parents, with whent he would fite to the porch. In the year 1725 he was found in 
conſult. how matters. ſhould be managed. The lady the woods wear Hamelen, a fortified town in the elec- 
agreed to this propoſal z and he ſet out immediately, torate of Hanover, when his Majeity George I. with 
and overjoyed her parents with. the happy diſcovery: his attendants, was hunting in the foreſt of Hertſwold. 
the iſſue of their deliberations was to conſult Madame He was ſuppoſed to be then about 12 years of age, 
Catherine (as ſhe was then called) in what manner the and had ſubliſted in thoſe woods upon the bark of trees, o 
affair ſhould be opened to the czar. The colonel went leaves, bei ries, &c. for ſome conſiderable length of time. 
alſo upon this buſineſs; and was adviſed by Madame How long he had continued in that wild Fate is alto- 
to come next morning and ſhe would introduce him gether uncertain; but that he had formerly been un- 
to his majeſty, when he might make the diſcovery der the care of ſome perſon, was evident from the fc- 
and claim the promiſed, reward. He went according mains of a ſhirt collar about his neck at the time when 
td appointment; and being introduced, told the ac- he was found. As Hamelen was a town where crimi- 
cident by which he had: diſroverod the lady, and re- nals were confined to work upon the fortifications, it 
preſented the miſerable ſituati n in which he found was then conjectured at Hanover that Peter might be 
Er and what ſhe muſt have ſuffered by being ſo long the iſſue of one of thoſe criminals, who had either 
ſuut up in ſuch a diſmal place, from the delicacy of ber wandered into the woods and could not find his way 
ſex. The czar ſhowed a great deal of concern that be back again, or being diſcovered to be an idiot was in- 
ſhould have been the cauſe of all her ſufferings, decla -· humanly turned out by his parents, and left to periſh 
ring that he wonld endeavour to make her amends. or ſhift tor himſelf. In the following year, 1726, he 
Here Madame Catherine ſuggeſted, that ſhe thought was brought over to England by the order of Queen 
the belt amends his majeſty could make, was to give Caroline then princeſs of Wales, and put under the care 
her a hindſome fortune and the colonel for a huſband, of Dr Arbuthnot. with proper maſters to attend him. 
who had the beſt right, having caught her in purſuit But notwithſtanding there appeared to be no natural 
of his game. The czar, agreeing perfectly with Ma- defect in bis organs of ſpeech, after all the pains that 
dame Catherine's ſent ments, ordered one of his fa- had been taken with him he could never be brought 
vourites to go with the colonel; and bring the young diſtinctly to articulate a ſingle ſyllable, and proved to- 
lady heme ; where the arrived to the inexpreſſible joy tally incapable of receiving any in{tration. He was 
of her family. and relations, who had all been in afterwards intruſted to the care of Mrs Titchbourn, 
mourring for her. The marriage was under the di- one of the queen's bed-chamber women, with a hand- 
rection and at the expence of the czar, who himſelf ſome penſion auneted to the charge. Mrs 'T tchboura 
2ave the bride to the bridegroom ; ſaying, that he uſually. ſpending a few weeks every. ſummer at the 
preſented. him. with one of the moſt virtuous. of wo- houle of Mr James Fenn, a yeoman farmer at Axter's 
men; and accompanied his declaration with very va- End in this pariſh, Peter 'was left to the care of the 
luable preſents, beſides ſettling on her and her heirs ſaid' Mr Fenn, who was allowed 351. a-year for his 
three thouſand rubles a-year. This lady lived highly ſupport and maintenance. After the death of James 
eſteemed hy the czar, and every one who knew her. Fenn he was transferred to the care of his brother 
Beſides the concurring. reports of other people, I had Thomas Fenn, at another farm houſe in this pariſh 
the Rory from her own mouth.“ called Broadway, where he lived with the ſeveral ſuc- 
On the whole, that Peter I. was a great man, few ceſſive tenants o that farm, and with the ſame provi- 
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Feb. 22. 1985, when he was ſuppoſed to be about 72 


years of ago. | 6255 
« Peter was well made, and of the middle ſire. His 


countenance had not the appearance of an idiot, nor 


ras there any thing particu'ar in his form, except chat 


two of the fingers of his left hand were united by a 
web up to the middle joint. He had a natural ear for 


muſic, and was fo delighted with it, that if he heard 


any muſical inſtrument played upon, he would imme- 
diately dance and caper about till he was almoſt quite 
exhauſted with fatigu: and though he could never be 
tai2ht the diſtin utterance of any word, yet he could 
eaſily learn to hum a tune. All thoſe idle tales which 
have been publ ſhed to the world about his climbing up 
trees like a ſquirre], running upon all fours like a wild 
beaſt, &c. are entirely without foundation ; for he was 
ſo exceedingly timid and gentle in his nature, that he 
would ſuffer himſelf to be governed by a child. There 
have been alſo many falſe ſtories propagated of his in- 
continence; but, from the minuteſt inquiries among 
thoſe who conſtantly FEved with him, it does not ap- 
pear that he ever diſcovered any natural paſſion for 
women, though he was ſubje to the other paſſions of 
human nature, ſuch as anger, joy, &c. Upon the ap- 
proach of bad weather he always appeared ſullen and 
uneaſy. At particular ſeaſons of the year he ſhowed 
a ſtrange fondneſs for ſtealing away into the woods, 
where he would feed eagerly upon leaves, beech · maſt, 
acorns, and the green bark of trees, which proves evi- 
dently that he had ſubſiſted in that manner for a con- 
ſiderable length of time before he was firſt taken. His 
keeper therefore at ſuch ſeaſons generally kept a ſtrict 
eye over him, and ſometimes even confined him, be- 
cauſe if he ever ramb!e# to any diſtance from his home 
he could nol find his way back again: and once in 
particular, having gone beyond his knowledge, he wan- 
dered as far as Norfolk, where he was taken up, and 
being carried before a magiſtrate, was committed to 
the houſe of correction in Norwich, and puniſhed as 2 
ſturdy and obſtinate vagrant, who would not (ſor in- 
deed he could not) give any account of himſelf: but 
Mr Fenn having advertiſed him in the public papers, 
he was releaſed from his coninement and brou ht back 
to his uſual place of abode. 

Notwithſtanding the extraordinary and ſavage 


ſtate in which Peter was firſt found greatly excited the 


attention and curicſity of the public; yet, after all that 
has been ſaid of him, he was certainly nothing more 
than a common idiot without the appearance of one. 
But as men of ſome eminence in the literary world 
have in their works publiſhed ſtrange opinions and ill- 
founded conjectures about him, which may ſeem to 
ſtamp a credit upon what they haye advanced; that 
poſterity may not through their authority be hereafter 
miſled upon the ſubject, this ſhort and true account of 
Peter is recorded in the pariſh-regiſter by one who 
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ſion allowed by government to the time of his death, 
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conſtantly reſided above 30 years in his neighbour. Peter. 
hood, and had daily opportunities of ſeeing and obſer. -- 


ving him.“ | 

1 9 it may not be diſagreeable to our readers if 
we preſent them with Lord Monboddo's account of 
this extraordinary creature (a). It was in the be- 

inning. of June 1782. (ſays his Lordſhip) that I faw 

im in a farm-houſe called Broadway, within about a 
mile of Berkhamſted, kept there upon a penſion which 
the king pays. He is but low of ſtature, not exceed- 
ing five feet three inches; and although he muſt now 
be about 70 years of age, has a freth healthy look. 
He wears his beard ; his face is not at all ugly or diſ- 
agreeable; and he has a look that may be called ſen- 


ible and ſagacious for a ſavage. About 20 years ago 


he was in uſe to elope, and to be miſſing for ſeveral 
days; and once, I was told, he wandered as far as Nor- 
folk; but of late he has been quite tame, and either 
keeps in the houſe or ſaunters about the farm. He 
has been the 13 laſt years where he lives at preſent; 
and before that he was 12 years with another farmer, 
whom I ſaw and converſed with. This farmer told 
me, that he had been put to ſchool ſomewhere in 
Hertfordſhire, but had only learned to articulate his 
own name Peter, and the name of King George, both 
which I heard him pronounce very Titinaly, But 
the woman of the houſe where he now is (for the man 
happened not to be at home) told me, that he under- 
ſtood every thing that was ſaid to him concerning the 
common affairs of life; and I ſaw that he readily un- 
derſtood ſeveral things that ſhe ſaid to him while I 
was preſeat. Among other things, ſhe detired him to 
ſing Nancy Dawlon ; which he did, and another tune 
which (hc nemed. He never was miſchievous, but had 
always that gentleneſs of nature which I hold to be 
characteriſtical of our nature, at leaſt till we became 
carnivorous, and hunters or warriors. He feeds at 
preſent as the farmer and his wife do; but, as I was 
told by an old woman (one Mrs Collop, living at a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood called Hempſtead, who re- 
membered to have ſeen him when he firſt came to 
Hertfordſhire, which ſhe computed to be 55 years be- 
fore the time I ſaw her), he then fed very much upon 
leaves, and particularly upon the leaves of cabbage, 
which he eat raw. He was then, as ſhe 8 
about 15 years of age, walked upright, but could 
climb trees like a ſquirrel, At preſent he not only 
eats fleſh, but has alſo got the taſte of beer, and even 
of ſpirits, of which he inclines to drink more than he 
can get. And the old farmer abovementioned, with 
whom he lived 12 years before he came to this laſt 
farmer, told me, that he had acquired that taſte before 
he came to him, which is about 25 years ago. He 
has alſo become very fond of fire, but has not yet ac- 
quired a liking for money ; for though he takes it, he 
does not keep it, but gives it to his Fandlord or land- 
lady, which I ſuppoſe is a leſſon that they have _ 
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(4) This eccentric writer, in ſupport of his hypotheſis, that man in a ſtate of nature is a mere animal, with⸗ 
out clothes, houſes, tl e uſe of fire, or even ſpeech, adduces the oran-outang, or man in the woods, and this. 
Peter the wild man and others, as examples. He denies the want of the organs of ſpeech as an objection, and 


inſiſts they only want the artifici. l uſe of illem. 
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Peters” him., He retains ſo much of his natural inſtinct, that think him an idiot, and wanting even the capa:ity of Peter? 
be has a fore-fecling of bad weather, growling and acquiring underſtanding. I knew an officer of dra. 
: howling, and ſhowing t diſorder, before it comes. goons, a man of very good ſenſe, who was quartered 
„ Theſe are the particulars concerning him which I where Peter then lived for ſome months. and aw him 
obſerved myſelf, or could learn by information fiom almoſt every day, and who aſſured me that he was not 
. the; neighbourhood.” From all theſe facts put toge- an idiot, but ſhowed common underſtanding, which 


ther his lordſhip makes the following obſervations : | 

« 1ſt, Whatever doubts there may be concerning 
the humanity of the 'oran-outang, it was never made a 
queſtion but that Peter was a man. 

« 2dlv, That he was, as the Dean [Swift] ſays, of 
a father and mother like one of us. This, as I have 
ſaid, was the caſe of two ſavages found in the diſmal 
ſwamps in. Virginia, of the one found in the iſland of 
Diego Garcia, and of him that was diſcovered by M. 
le Roy in the Pyrenees, and in general of all the ſa- 
vages that have been found in Europe within theſe laſt 
300 years; for I do not believe, that for theſe 2000 
years palt there has been a race of ſuch favages in Eu- 
ro 700 | 
« 2dly, I think there can be no reaſon to doubt of 
what was written from Hanover, and publiſhed in the 
newſpapers, that he was found going upon all fours, as 
well as other ſolitary ſavages that have ben found in 
Europe. It is true that others have been found ere ; 
which was the caſe of the two found in the diſmal 
ſwamp of Virginia, likewiſe of the min of the Pyre- 
nees, and of him in the iſland of Diego Garcia: but 
theſe I ſuppoſe were not expoſed till they had learned 
to walk upright ; whereas Peter appears to have been 


abandoned by his parents before he had learned that 


leſſon, but walked as we know children do at firſt. 

„ Athly, I think it is evident that he is not an idi- 
ot, not only from his appearance, as I have deſcribed 
it, and from his actions, but from all the accounts that 
we have of him, both thoſe printed and thoſe atteſted 
by - perſons yet N ; for as to the printed accounts, 
there is not the leaſt information of that kind in any 
of them, except in one, viz. Wye's letter, u 8. where- 
in is ſaĩd, that ſome imputed his not learning to ſpeak 
to want of underſtanding ; which I ſhould think ſhow- 
ed rather want of an eee in thoſe who thought 
ſo, when it is conſidered that at this time he had not 
been a year out of the woods, and I-ſuppoſe but a 
month or two under the care of Dr Arbuthnot, who 
had taken the charge of his education. The Dean 
indeed tells us, that he ſuſpected he was a pretender, 
and no genuine wild inan, but not a word of his be- 
ing.an idiot. And as to the perſons living, not one 
with. whom I have converſed appeared to have the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of that kind.; though it is natural that 
men who were not philoſophers, and knew nothing of 
the progre's of man from the mere animal to the in- 
tellectual creature, nor of the improvement of our un- 
derſtanding by ſocial intercourſe and the arts of life, 


but believed that man when he cam: to a certain age 
has from nature all the faculties which we ſee him ex- 


ert, and particularly the faculty of ſpeech, ſhould 


was all that could be expected from one no better edu- 
cated than he. | 

% Laſtly, thoſe who have conſidered what I have 
faid (B) of the difficulty of articulation, will not be 
ſurpriſed that a man who had lived a ſavage for the firſt 
14 or 15 years of his life, ſhould have made ſo little 
progreſs in that art. I cannot, however, have the 
leaſt doubt, that if he had been Ender the care of Mr 
Braidwood of Edinburgh, he would have learned to 
ſpeak, though with much more difficulty than a man 
who had been brought up tame among people who 
had the uſe of ſpeech, and who conſequently muſt 
know the advantage of it. And I can have as little 
doubt that Mr Braidwood could have taught the oran- 
outang in Sir Aſhton Lever's collection, who learned 
to articulate a few words, ſo as to ſpeak plainly e- 
nough.“ 

St Peter, Le Port, a market- town of England, in 
the ſouth-eaſt part of Guernſey, in Hampſhire, in the 
Britiſh channel, conſiſting of only one long and nar- 
row ſtreet. The mouth of the harbour is well ſet 
with rocks, and is on each ſide defended by a caſtle, 
one called the old caſtle, and the other caftle-corn-r. 
The governor ot the iſland generally reſides here, who 
has the command of the garriſon in this and all the 
other caſtles. The harbour has a good road, from 
whence ſhips may ſail with any wind, and from the 
road paſs under the guns of the caſtle to the pier, cloſe 
up to the town. The pier is a noble work, formed 


of vaſt ſtones, joined together with great art and re- 


gularity ; it is not only a ſecurity to the ſhips, bur, 
being contiguous to the town, is handſomely paved at 
the top with large fmooth flag-ſtone, guarded with 
parapets, and being of a great length and breadth, 
forms a pleaſant walk, affording a free proſpect of the 
ſex and the neighbouring iſlands. Cornet-caſtle, which 
commands both the town and the harbour, ſtands on a 
rock, ſeparated from the land by an arm of the ſea, no 
leſs than 600 yards wide, and not fordable but at low 

water in great ſpring-tides. | | 
St Pete's Hand. in the lake of Bienne in Swit- 
zerland, remarkable for being one 'of the retreats of 
Rouſſeau ; whence it has alſo got the name of Roß 
feau's Iland. It hes towards the ſouth fide of the lake, 
and produces a great variety of ſhrubs and trees, par- 
ticularly large oaks, beech, and Spanith cheſnut. The 
ſouthern ſhore ſlopes gradually to the lake, and is co- 
vered with herbage; the remaining borders are ſteep 
and rocky; their ſummits in a few places thinly co- 
vered with ſhrubs; in others their perpendicular ſides 
are clothed to the water's edge with hanging woods. 
The views from the different parts of the iNand are 
| Gg2 beau- 


— 


(s) Lord Monboddo, far from thinkin 
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ſpeech or articulation natural to man, rather wonders how he can 


by any teaching or imitation attain to the ready performance of ſuch various and complicated opcrations. 
Add to this, when the organs are completely formed to ene language, how hard it is to make them anſwer 


another. 
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Pricr, beautiful and diverſified; that to the nc h being the 


Peter- 


boroug h. 
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moſt extenſive and pleaſing. It commands the pro- 
ſpect of the lake, which is of an oval form; its culti- 
vated borders, interſperſed with villages and caſtles, 
with the towns of Nidau and Bienne ſtanding upon 
the farther extremity, Agreeable walks are carried 
through the woods, and terminate in a circular pavi- 
lion placed in the centre of the iſland. * Before the 
troubles in France, on Sunday, and particularly the 
vintage-time, this iſland was filled with parties who 
amuſed themſelves with wandering about the woods or 
dancing in the circular pavillion. How they employ 
themſelves now it is not eafy to fay, as it was over- 
run and ſubjected by the forces of that unhappy na- 


tion, and of courſe tainted with their deſtructive prin- 


ciples. It was retaken by the Spaniards, and proper- 
ly belongs to the king of Sardinia, There is only one 
farm-houſe on the iſland, ia an apartment of which 
Roufleau was lodged. | | 

Pre- Pence, was an aumual tribute of one penny, 
paid at Rome out of every family at the feaſt of St 
Peter. And this Ina the Saxon king, when he went 
in pilgrimage to Rome about the year 740, gave to 
the pope partly as alms and partly in recompence of a 
houſe erected in Rome for Engliſh pilgrims. And 
this continued to be paid generally until the time of 
Eing Henry VIII. when it was euacted, that from 
henceforth no perſon ſhall per any penſions, Peter- 


pence, or other impolitions, to ene uſe of the biſhop or 


ſee of Rome. 


PETERBOROUGH, a city of Northamptonſhire, 


about 82 miles from London. It is the lealt city ex- 
cept perhaps Ely, and unqueſtionably the pooreſt bi- 
ſhopric, though one of the oldeſt towns in England. 
It had a monaſtery dedicated to St Peter, and founded 
as early as the year 655, to which the abbot of Croy- 
land and his monks flying for protection in the year 


870, they were overtaken and murdered in a court of 


this monaſtery called the monks churchyard, becauſe 
they were all buried here; and to this day is to be 
ſeen the tombſtone with their effigies which had been 


_ erected over their common grave. Soon after this the 


Danes deſtroyed both the monaſtery and friars, ſo that 
it lay deſtitute for above 100 years. The monks were, 
however, reſtored, and lived very ſumptuouſly, with a 
mitred abbot at their head till the reformation, when 
Henry VIII. converted it into a biſhop's ſee. The 
cathedral, which is ſaid to be more than 1000 years 
old, though apparently more modern, is a moſt noble 
Gothic fabric, and was much more ſo before it was 
defaced in the civil wars. The weſt front, which is 
156 feet broad, is very ſtately; and beſides columns 
curiouſly adorned, is fupported by three of the talleſt 
arches in Britain, The windows of che cloiſters are 
finely Rained with ſcripture-hiſtory and the ſucceſſion 
of its abbots. There are in the church monuments of 
Queen Catharine, wife of Henry VIII. and of Mary 
queen of Scots; and the figure of one Mr Scarlet the 
ſex ton, who buried them, and lived to 95, after he had 
buried all the houſekeepers of the town twice over. 
There is but one parith-church beſides the cathedral. 
The city is g-verned by a mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men, by a charter of Henry VIII. All its offices aye 
elected by the dean and chapter, conſiſting ef ſix pre 
bendaries, who are all lords of the manor. Beſide the 
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dean and chapter, who are an eccleſiaſtical corporation Peterhend, 
diſtin& from the biſhop, there are eight petty canons, 
ſour ſtudents in divinity, one epiſtter, one goſpeller, a 
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fubdean, ſubtreaſurer, and chanter, eight choriſters, 
eight ſinging men, two chancellors, beſides a Reward, 
organiſt, &c, a grammar ſchool, and two eharity-ſchools. 
The river Nen, over which there is here a wooden 
bridge, is navigable by barges to Northampton, 50 
miles further, which bring coal, corn, &c. and by 
which they export in ſome years 6000 quarters of 
malt, beſides other goods, efpecially the woollen ma- 
nufactures either. of cloth or ſtockings, in which the 
poor are employed. The air cf Peterborough is ſaid not 
to be very wholeſome, by realon of the neighbouring 
fens ; but the water of the river is freſh and good, the 
higheſt ſpring-tide never coming up within five miles 
of the town ; and there is plenty of excellent water in 
their wells. The ſtreets are very poor, and the houſes 
but mean; there is, however, a handſome market- 
houſe, over which are kept the aflizes and ſeſſions. 
Its juriſdiction extends over 32 towns and hamlets, 
wherein the civil magiſtrates appointed by the royal 
commiſſion are veſted with the ſame power asjudges of 
aſſize, and hold their quarterly ſeſſions in this city. 

PETERHEAD, a town in Scotland, in the coun- 
ty of Aberdeen, lies about 3o miles north-eaſt of that 
city. Ir ſtands on the moſt eaſterly point in Scotland, 
and from thence due weſt that kingdom is broadeſt. 

Peterhead is the neareſt land to the northern conti- 
nent of Europe, and lies within 300 miles of the _ 
which is called the Naze of Norway. Through this 
channel the grand body of the herrings pals in their 
annual migrations from Shetland and the north ſeas to 
the more ſouthern latitudes, attended with the all- de- 
vouring cod and ling; on which account Peterhead, or, 
as it is ſometimes called, Buchanneſs, hath always been 
the ſecond ſtation of the Dutch buſſes after leaving the 
Shetland iſlands. Tradition ſay+, that ſome hundred 
years ago the Dutch offered Lord Mareſchal, then the 
proprietor of the coaſt, to cover a ſmall iſland called 
Inch- Keith with filver for the property of it to carry 
on their fiſheries, which for obvious reaſons could not 
be accepted. Be that as it may, the Dutch ſtill fre- 
quent the coaſt m July and Auguſt, and ſometimes 100 
fail are ſeen within ſight of land, buſily employed in 
the herring and white fiſheries. Ihe natives, to whom 
this treaſure properly belongs, have lately made ſome 
attempts towards the white fiſhery, of which they cure 
and vend chi-fly at the London market 4000 barrels 
of delicate ſmall cod and ling annually. They alſo fit 
out ſome veſſels for the Hebride fiſhery off Barrahead 
for the Barcelona market ; and they claim the merit 
of having taught the iſlanders how to take and cure the 
large fiſh which abound on their coaſts. They bave 
often gained the higheſt premiums allowed by govern- 
ment for curing white fiſhes. 

Few harbours in Great Britain are of more impor- 
tance to navigation than this of Peterhead, as, in caſe 
of violent ſtorms from the eaſterly points, large veilels 
embayed betwixt this and the mouth of the Forth 
have not a port that they can ſafely take at every time 
of the tide, that of Aberdeen excepted. If therefore 
they cannot make their way to ſea in the teeth of a 
ſtrong eaſterly wind, or double this headland that they 
may gain the Murray frith, they muſt inevitably _— 
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' far ſuperior; for the water-works of the latter only 
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on ſhore. This harbour lies on a ſpacious bay, where 
veſſels of any burden may ride in all other winds, and 
is therefore. the general rendezyous of the ſhipping 
which frequent the northern ſeas, where they caſt an- 
chor on clean ground, and ride ſafely till the ſlorms 
have abated. But though nature hath done ſo much 


for the benefit of navigation, ſomething is left for the 


exereiſe of human aid. The harbour can at preſent 
contain in perfe& ſafety 40 or 50 ſail of veſſels draw- 
ing 12 feet water, and is capable of being extended ſo 
as to admit a greater number of ſhips drawing 20 feet; 
by which means not only caſual merchantmen but ſmall 
ſhips of war with their convoys, would find this a moſt 
delirable refuge when purſued by ſuperior force. The 
harbour is defended by a good battery. A conſiderable 
trade is carried on from this place directly to the Bal- 
tic for deals, iron, hemp, tar, and other articles. There 
is alſo a manuſacture of ſewing thread, which employs 
many young girls. A mineral well in the ſummer- 
months gives great gaiety to the place; its ſalutary 
virtues have long, and we believe very juſtly, been cele - 
brated. The waters of this ſpring are powerfully diu- 
retic, and are thought to be efficacious in removing 
complaints in the bowels. There are here many 
elegant houſes for the accommodation of ſtrangers. 
There is alſo a ball: room, under which there are 
two falt-water baths. Theſe baths are much fre- 
quented in nervous diforders : their effect in ſtrength- 
ening the. conſtitution is often ſurpriſing. Owing to 
the open peninſulated ſituation, the air ot this place is 
eſteemed peculiarly pure and healthful ; even the ſogs 
riſing from the ſea are thought to be medicinal : the 
town is therefore much enlivened by the concourſe of 
company who frequent it on theſe accounts. Upon 
the whole; the town is neat an well built, the houſes 
are handſome, and the ſtreets tolerably ſpacious and 
very clean; and it has every appearance of a thriving, 
plentiful, and happy place. 


PETERHO FF, in Ruſſia, is ſituated about 20 miles 


from Peterſburg. and is diſtinguithed for its palace 
and gardens. The palace was begun by Peter I. and 
finiſhed by Elizabeth As it is placed upon an emi- 
Bence, it commands a moſt ſuperb. view of Cr nſtadt, 
Peter ſburg, the intervening gulf, and the oppolite coaſt 
of. Carelia. . The palace is moſt magna ſurniſh- 
ed, and the ſuit of apartments are truly princely. The 
preſence-chamber is richly ornamented with portraits 
of the ſovereigns of the houſe of Romanot, who have 
reigned in Rutha ſince 1613. N 

« The gardens of Peterhoff (ſays an intell' gent tra- 
veller) have been celebrated for their taſte and elegance; 
and from the number of jet d' eaus, fountains, baſons, 
caſcades, parterres, &c. they have been compared to 
thoſe of Verſailles : and indeed in one reſpect they are 


play vpon particular occaſions, while thoſe of Peter- 
hoff are perennial. Theſe gardens, which at the time 
of their formation were greatly admired in this coun- 
try, though not congenial to the taſte of the empreſs, 
are ſuffered to remain in their preſent ſtate z as during 
ſummer her majeſty principally reſides at Tzarſkoe- 
Selo, where the grounds are diſpoſed in a more mo- 
dern and pleaſing manner.” A vaſt number of ſilver 
dolphins and gilded ſtatues are ſcattered through them; 
but the moſi remarkable figures are thoſe of two gla- 
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diators placed in a baſon of water. Theſe are repre- 
ſented, not with the ſword and buckler, the ancient 


Peterhof 


0 
implements of war, but with a brace of piſtols. Theſe — 


they point to cach other in a threatening poſture, 
while the water 2 impetuouſly ſrom the barrels. 
In that part of the garden which lies between the pa- 
lace and the gulf, cloſe to the water, is a building 
which was the favourite retreat of Peter I. It is pre- 
ſerved, together with its furniture, entirely in its ori- 
ginal ſtate with a kind of religious veneration. Its 
plainneſs ſhows the frugal ſimplicity in which that mo- 
narch was accuſtomed to live. In the ſame celebrated 
gardens there is a remarkable building called the moun- 
tain for ſledges, and often by travellers the flying moun- 
tain. It ſtands (ſays Mr Coxe) in the middle of an 
oblong area, incloſed by an open colonnade, with a flat 
roof, which is railed for the convenience of holding 
ſpectators. The circumference of this colonnade is at 
leaſt half a mile. In the middle of the area ſtands 
the flying mountain, ſtretching nearly ſrom one end to 
the other. It is a wooden building, ſupported upon 
pillars, repreſenting an uneven ſurface of ground, or a 
mountain compoſed of three principal aſcents, gradu- 
ally diminithing in height, with an intermediate ſpace 
to reſemble valleys : Pom top to bottom is a floored 
way, in which three parallel grooves are formed. It 
is thus uſed: a ſmall carriage containing one perſon 
being placed in the centre groove upon the higheſt 
point, goes with great rapidity down one hill; the 
velocity which it acquires in its deſcent carries it up a 
ſecond; and it continues to move in a ſimilar manner 
until it arrives at the bottom of the area, where it 
rolls for a conſiderable way on the level ſurface, and 
ſtops before it attains the boundary : it is then placed 


in one of the ſide grooves, and drawn up by means of 


a cord fixed to a windlaſs. To a perſon uracquainted 
with the mechaniim, this entertainment would appear 
tremendous; but as the grooves always keep the car- 
riage in its right direction, there is not the leaſt dan- 
ger of bong overturned. Atthe top of the mountain 
is an handfome apartment for the accommodation of 
the court and principal nobility ; there is alſo room 
for many thouſand ſpectators within the colonnade and 
upon its roof, Near the flying mountain is a ſpacious 
amphitheatre, in which tournaments are uſually exhi- 
bited.” 

PETERS (Father), a Jeſuit, was confeſſor and 
counſellor to James II. king of England. This prince 
diſmiſſed him in 1688, becauſe he was confidered as 
the author of thoſe troubles in which the kingdom 
was then involved, © He was (ſuys Biſhop Burnet) 
the moſt violent of the king's adviſers, and the perſon 
molt liſtened to. Though he had the honour of bo- 
ing nobly deſcended, he was a man of extenſive eru- 
dition, and was eminent only for his bigotry and for- 
wardneſfs.” "Though Burnet is not always to be be- 
lieved, yet certain it is, from the teſtimony of other 
hiſtorians, that Father Peters was by no means a per- 
fon properly qualified to direct King James in the cri- 
tical fituation m which he then too] 

PETERSBURG (St), a city of the province of 
Ingria in Ruſſia, and capital of the whole empire. It 
is ſituated in N. Lat. 59. 26. 23. and E. Long. 30. 25. 
from the firſt meridian of Greenwich. It was found- 
ed in the year 1703 by Czar Peter the Great, whoſe 

ambi- 
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Peterſburg ambition it was to have a fleet on the Balticz for which houſes were built of timber; but theſe being ſubject Peterſbon 
—— reaſon he determined to found a city which might be : to ſudden conflagrations in ſpite of all the precautions 
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come the centre of trade throughout all his dominions. 
The ſpot he pitched upon was a low, fenny, unculti- 
vated ifland, formed by the branches of the river Ne. 
va, before they fall into the gulph of Finland. In 
the ſummer this iſland was covered with mud; and in 
winter became a frozen pool, rendered almoſt inacceſ- 
ſible by dreary foreſts and deep moraſſes, the haunts of 
bears, wolves, and other ſavage animals. Having taken 
the fort of Nattebourg, and the town of Neiſchantaz, 
in the year 103, this mighty conqueror aſſembled in 
Ingria above 300,000 men, Ruſſians, Tartars, Coſ- 
ſacks, Livonians, and others, even from the molt di- 
ſtant parts of his empire, and laid the foundation of 
the citadel and fortifications, - which were finiſhed in 
four months, almoſt in deſpite of nature. He was 
obliged to open ways through foreſts, drain bogs, 
raiſe dykes, and lay cauſeways, before he could pie- 
tend to found the new city. The workmen were ill 
provided with neceſſary tools and implements, ſuch as 
ſpades, pick-axes, ſhovels, planks, and wheel-barrows : 
they were even. obliged to fetch the earth from a 

reat diſtance in the ſkirts of their garments, or in 
fiele bags made of old mats and rags ſewed together. 
They had neither huts nor houſes to ſhelter them from 
the ſeverity of the weather: the country, which had 
been deſolated by war, could not accommodate ſuch a 
multitude with proviſions ; and the ſupplies by the lake 
Ladoga were often retarded by contrary winds, In 
conſequence of theſe hardſhips, above 100,000. men 
are ſaid to have periſh2d : nevertheleſs the work pro- 
ceeded with incredible vigour and expedition; while 
Peter, for the ſecurity of his workmen, formed a great 
camp, in ſuch a manner, that his. infantry continued 
in Finland, and his cavalry were quartered in Ingria. 
Some Swediſh cruizers being deſeried in the neigh- 
bourhood, the Czar poſted a body of troops in the iſle 
of Rutzari, by whom the Swedes were repulſed, and 
the work met with no farther interruption, The 
buildings of the city kept pace with the fortreſs, 
which is the centre of the town, ſurrounded on all 
ſides by the Neva; and in little more than a year, 
above zo, oo houſes were erected. At prelent there 
may be about double that number in Peterſburg, 
though many of them are paltry and inconſiderable. 
In order to people this city, Peter invited hither mer- 
chants, artihcers, mechanics, and ſeamen, from all the 
different countries of Europe: he demoliſhed the town 
ot Nieuſchants, and brought hither not only the ma- 
terials of the houſes, but the inhabitants themſelves. 
A thouſand families were drawn from Moicow ; he 
obliged his nobility to quit their palaces and their 
villas in and about Moſcow, and take up their reſi- 
dence at Peterſburg, in a much more cold and comfort- 
leſs climate. Finally, reſolving to remove hither the 
trade of Archangel, he iſſued an ordnance, import- 
ing, that all ſuch merchandiſe as had been conveyed 
to Archangel, in order to be ſold to foreigners, ſhould 
now be ſent to Peterſburg, where they ſhould pay 
no more than the uſual duties. Theſe endeavours and 
regulations have rendered this one of the- greateſt and 
molt flouriſhing cities in Europe. The Ruiſſian boyars 
and nobility have built magnificent palaces, and are 
now reconciled to their ſituation. At firlt many 


that could be taken, the Czar, in the year 1714. 
iſſued an order, that all new houſes ſhould be walled. 
with brick and covered with tiles. The fort is an 
irregular hexagon, with oppoſite baſtions. This, to- 
gether with the reſt of the fortifications, was in 
the beginning formed of earth only; but in the ſequel 
they were faced with ſtrong walls, and provided with 
caſemates, which are bomb - proof. In che curtain of 
the tort, on the right hand fide, is a noble diſpenſary, 
well ſupplied with excellent medicines, and enriched 
with a great number of porcelain vaſes from China and 
Japan. From one of the gates of the fort a draw- 
bridge is thrown over an arm of the river, in which the 
Czar's galleys and other ſmall veſſels are ſheltered in 
the winter. The moſt remarkable building within the 
fort is the cathedral, built by the direQion of an Ita- 
lian architect. Peterſburg is partly built on little 
iſlands, ſome of which are connected by draw-bridges ; 
and partly on the continent. In the higheſt part, on 
the bank of the Neva, the Czar fixed his habitation, 
or ordinary reſidence, built of freeſtone, and ſituated 
ſo as to command a profpe& of the greater part of 
the city. Here likewiſe is a royal foundery ; toge- 
ther with the ſupetb houſes of many noblemen. The 
maiſhy ground on which the city is built, being 
found extremely ſlippery, dirty, and incommodious, 
the Czar ordered every inhabitant. to pave à certain 
ſpace before his own door. In the year-1716, Peter 
taking a fancy to the iſland Waſili-Olterno, which he 
had given as a preſent to prince Menzikoff, reſumed 
the grant and ordered the city to be extended into 
this quarter. He even obliged the boyars, or nobles, 
to build ſtone-houſes on this ſpot, though they were 
already in poſſeſſion of others on the fide of Ingria : 

accordingly this is now the moſt magnificent. part of 
the city. On the other ſide of a branch of the Neva 
ſtands the Czar's country or ſuramer palace, provided 
with a fine garden and orangery. On the bank of 
the ſame river is the ſlaboda, or ſuburbs, in which the 
Germans generally chooſe their habitation. Peterſburg 
is very much ſubject to dangerous inundations. In the 
year 1715, all the baſtions and draw-bridges were either 
overwhelmed or carried away. 'The breadth, depth 


and rapidity of the Neva, have rendered it extremely 


difficult, if not impracticable, to join. the iflands and 
the continent by bridges. Beſides, Peter was averſe to 
this expedient for another reaſon ; reſolved to accuſtom 
his ſubjects to navigation, he not only rejected the 
projet of a bridge, but alſo ordered that no boat 
ſhould paſs between the iſlands and continent, except 
by the help of ſails only. In conſequence of this ſtrange 
regulation, many lives were loſt ; but at length he 
4 his point; and by habituating his fluggith 
uſcovites to the dangers of the ſea, in a little time 
produced a breed of hardy ſailors. The adjacent eoun- 
try is ſo barren, that the town muſt be ſupplied with 
proviſions from a great diſtance ; conſequently they 
are extremely dear, Here are woods in plenty, con- 
ſiſting of pine, fir, alder, birch, poplar, and elm; but 
the oak and the beech are generally brought from Ca- 
ſan, In winter the weather is extremely cold, and. 
hot in the ſummer, In June the length of the night 
does not exceed three hours, during which the na⸗ 
| dives 
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peterſburg tives enjoy a continual twilight: but in December improvements, which the paſſing century has given Peterſburg 


une —— the ſor is not viſible more than three hours above the birth to, but in the annals of hiſtory ; and Ruſſia would 


horizon. | | 
The Czar Peter, who was indefatigable in his eu- 
dexvours to improve and civilize his ſubjects, neglected 
nothing which he thought conld contribute to theſe 
purpoſes. He condeſcended even to inſtitute and re- 
gulare aſſemblies at Peterſburg : theſe were opened at 
ve in the afternoon, and the houſe was ſhut at ten: 
between theſe hours the faſhionable people of both 
ſexes met without ceremony, danced, converſed, or 
played either at cards or at chefs, this lat being a 
favourite diverſion among the Ruſſians, There was 
likewiſe an apartment appointed for drinking brandy 
and ſmoking tobacco. Plays and operas were like- 
wiſe introduced for the ſame purpoſes ; but as Peter 
had little reliſh, and leſs taſte, for thoſe entertainments, 
they were performed in a very aukward manner in his 
lifetime: however, ſince his death theſe performances 
have been brought to a greater degree of art and de- 
corum. | 
This great northern legiſlator eſtabliſhed, in the 
neighbourhood of Peterſburg, manufactures of linen, 
paper, ſaltpetre, ſulphur, gunpowder, and bricks, to- 
gether with water-mills for ſawing timber, He in- 
ſtituted a marine academy, and obliged every conſi- 
derable family in Ruſſia to ſend at leaſt one ſon or 
kinſman, between the ages of ten and eighteen, to 
this ſeminary, where he was inſtructed in navigation, 
learned the languages, was taught to perform his ex- 
erciſes, and to live under the ſevereſt diſcipline. To 
crown his other plans of reformation, he granted let- 
ters patent for founding an academy, upon a very li- 
beral endowment ; and though he did not live to exe- 
cute this ſcheme, his empreſs, who ſurvived him, 
brought it to perfection. It was modelled on the 
plans of the royal ſociety in London, and the academy 
of France, Mr Bullfinger opened it in the year 1726, 


with an eloquent ſpeech on the deſign and utility of 


an academy of ſciences; and the profeſſors, who have 
always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their merit and 
erudition, publiſhed an annual collection of their 
tratiſactions; a taſk the more eaſy, as they have the 
benefit of printing preſſes, well managed, at Peterſ- 
burg. 

Voter the Great has been much cenſured for tranſ- 
ferring the ſeat of the empire from Moſcow to St Pe- 
terſburg; the former of which lay nearer tothe centre 
of 2 But theſe objections will have but 
little weight with thoſe who conſider the conſequences 
of the removal. The new city is nearer than Moſcow 
was to the more civilized parts of Europe; and from 
an intercourſe with them the manners of the Ruſſians 
have been improved, and the nobility in particular 
have loſt much of their feudal importance.. Above all, 
the grand object of Peter, that of having a formidable 
navy in the Baltic, has certainly been obtained, and the 
Empreſs of Ruſſia is now the arbitreſs of the north, 
and in ſome degree the mediatrix of all Europe. In 
ſhort, the erection of St Peterſburg was perhaps one 
of the beſt acts of Peter's reign, and has in its conſe- 
quences been the moſt benefictal. Indeed it is atleaſt 
Probable, that if through any revolution the ſeat of 
government thould be again transferred to Moſcow, 
we ſhould nowhere ſee the traces of thoſe memorable 


again, in all probability, relapſe into her original bar- 
bariſm. | 

The erection of ſach a city as Peterſburg in ſo 
ſhort a time is truly wonderful. Mr Coxe ſays his 
mind was filled with aſtoniſhment, when he reflected 
that fo late as the beginning of this century the ground 
on which it ſtands was one vaſt morals, occupied by a 
very few fiſhermens huts. The preſent diviſions of the 
town, ſome of which we have already mentioned, are 
called, 1. The Admiralty quarter; 2. The Vaſſili O- 
ſtrof or Ifland ; 3. The Fortreſs; 4. The Iſland of St 
Peterſburg ; and, 5. The various ſuburbs of Livonia, 
of Moſcow, of Alexander Nevſki, and Wiburgh. 

The preſent Empreſs has done ſo much for this city, 
that the may not improperly be called its ſecond foun- 
dreſs. It is, neverthelets, {till an infant place, and, as 
Mr Wraxall obſerves, „only an immenſe outline, 
which will require future empreſſes, and almoſt future 
ages, to complete.” 


« 'The ſtreets in general, ſays a late traveller, are Core“ 
broad and ſpacious; and three of the principal ones, Travels, 


which meet in a point at the Admiralty, and reach to 
the extremities of the ſuburbs, are at leaſt two miles 
in length. Moſt of them are paved; but a few are 
ſtill ſuffered to remain floored with planks. In ſeveral 
parts of the metropolis, particularly in the Vaſſili O- 
ſtrof, wooden houſes and habitations, ſcarcely ſupe- 
rior to common cottages, are blended with the public 
buildings; but this motly mixture is far leſs common 
than at Moſcow, where alone can be formed any idea 
of an ancient Ruſſian city. The brick houſes are or- 
namented with a white ſtucco, which has led ſeveral 
travellers to ſay that they are built with ſtone; where- 
as, unleſs I am greatly miſtaken, there are only two 
ſtone ſtructures in all Peterſburg. The one is a pa- 
lace, building by the empreſs upon the banks of the 
Neva, called the marble pala e; it is of hewn granite, 
with marble columns and ornaments; the other is the 
church oſ St Iſaac, eonſtructed with the ſame materials, 
but not yet fiaiſhed. 

«The manſions of the nobility are many of them vaſt 
piles of building, but are not in general apon fo large 
and magniticent a ſcale as ſeveral I obſerved at Moſ- 
cow: they are furmlhed wich great coſt, and in the 
ſame elegant ſtyle as at Paris or London. They are 
ſituated chiefly on the ſouth ide of the Neva, either 
in the Admirality quarter, or in the ſuburbs of Livo- 
nia and Moſcow, which are the fineſt parts of the city.” 
See Neva. 

&« Peterſburgh, although it is more compact than the 
other Ruſſian cities, and has the houſes in many ſtreets 
contiguous to each other, yet ſtill hears a reſemblance 
to the towns of this country, and is built in a very 
ſtraggling manner. By an order lately ifſued from 
government, the city has been incloſed within a ram- 

art, the circumference whereof is 21 verſts, or 14 
Enelih miles.“ 

The ſame accurate obſerver calculates the number 
of inhabitants at Peterſburg, and makes the medium 
number 1 30,000. 

We have already ſaid that Peterſburg is very liable 
to be inundated. An inundation of a very alarming 
nature took place when Mr Coxe was there in Sep- 

tember 
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Peterſhurg tember 1777, of which the following account was gi- 

—— ye in St Peterſburg Journal, September 1777: * In 
evening of tte gth, a violent ſtorm of wind blowing at 
firſt S. W. and after wards W. raiſed the Neva its 
various branches to ſo great an height, that at fave in 
the morning the waters poured oyer their banks, and 
ſuddenly overflowed the town, but more particularly 
the Vaſſili Oſtrof and the iſland of St Peterſburg. 
The torrent roſe in ſeveral ſtreets to the depth of four 
feet and an bal, and overturned by its rapidity, va- 
rions buildings and bridges. About feven, the wind 
ſhifting to N. W. the flood fell as ſuddenly ; and at 
mid-day moſt of the ſtreets, which in the morning 
could only be paſſed in boats, became dry. Fora 
ſhort time the river roſe 10 feet 7 inches above its ar - 
dinary level.” , 

Mr Kraft, :rofefſor of experimental philoſophy to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences, has written a ju- 
dicious treatiſe upon the inundation of the Neva, from 
which the following obſervations were extracted by 
Mr Coxe. ** Theſe floods are leſs alarming than former- 
ly, as the ſwelling of the river to about fix feet above 
its uſual level, which uſed to overflow the whole town, 
have no longer any effe&, excepting upon the lower 
parts of Peterſburg; a circumſtance owing to the 
gradual raifing of the ground by buildings and other 
cauſes. 

Upon tracing the principal inundation, the proſeſ- 
ſor intorms us, that the moſt ancient, of which there 
is any tradition, happened in 1691, and is mentioned 
by Weber, from the account of fome fiſhermen inha- 
biting near Nieſehants, a Swediſh redoubt upon the 
Neva, about three miles from the preſent fortreſs of 
Peterſburg. At that period the waters. uſually: roſe 
every five years; and the inhabitants of that diſtrict 
no ſooner perceived the particular ſtorms which they 
had been taught from fatal experience to conſider as 
forerunners ot a flood, than they took their hovels to 
pieces, and, joining the timbers together in the form 
of rafts, faſtened them to the ſummits of the higheſt 
trees, and repaired to the mountain of Duderof, which 
is diſtant fix miles from their place of abode, where 
they waited until the waters ſablided. 

The higheſt inundations, excepting the laſt of 1777, 
were thoſe of the 1k of November 1726, when the 
waters 1oſe 8 feet 2 inches; and on the 2d of October 
1752, when they roſe 8 feet 5 inches. | 

« From a long courſe of obſervations. the profeſſor 
draws the following concluſion. The higheit floods, 
namely, thoſe which riſe about fix feet, have generally 
happened in one of the four laſt months of the year: 
no ſenſible effect is ever produced by rain or ſnow; a 
ſwell is ſometimes occaſioned by the accumulation of 
maſſes of ice at the mouth of the Neva; but the prin- 
<ipal cuuſes of the overflowing, of that river are deri- 
ved from violent ſtorms and winds blowing ſouth weſt 
or north weſt, which uſually prevail at the autum- 
nal-equinox ; and the height of the waters is always in 
proportion to the violence and duration of thoſe winds. 
In a word, the circumſtances moſt liable to promote 
the overflowings, of the Neva, are when, at the au- 
tumnal equinox, three or four days before or after the 
tall or new moon, that luminary being near her pe- 
rigæum, a violent north-weſt wind drives the waters 
of the northern ocean, during the influx of the tide, 
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into the Bakic, and is accompanied, or inſtantane- Pererſbyt 
ouſly ſucceeded, by a ſouth · weſt wind in that fea and 
the gulf of Finland. All theſe ci cumſtances. concur. 
red at the inundatien of 1777; it happened two days 
before the — . ten the full 
moon, two. atter her in r e perigs 

and by a ſtorm at ſouth-weſt, — was preceded by 
ſtrong weſt winds in the northern ocean, and ſtrong 
north winds at the mouth of the Baltic.” 
See Notices et Remargues ſur les dibordemens de 
la Neva d St Peterbourg, accompagnees 'd"une carte 
repreſentant la crue et la diminution des eaux, &c. 
in Nov. Ac. Pet. for 1777, P. IL p. 47: to which 
excellent treatiſe we would refer the curious reader tor 
farther information. 25 5 
All our readers have unqueſtionably heard of the 
equeſtrian ſtatue of Peter I. in bronze. We ſhall give 
an account of that extraordinary monument in Mr 
Coxe's own words. „It is (ſays he) of a coloſſal ſize, 
and is the work of Monſieur Falconet, the celebrated 
French ſtatuary, caſt at the expence of Catharine II. 
in honour of her great iredeceliory whom the reveres 
and imitates.” It repreſents that monarch in the atti- 
tude of mounting a precipice, the ſummit of which he 
has nearly attained, He appears crowned: with laurel, 
in a looſe Afatic veſt, and ſitting on a houſing of 
bear- ſcin: his right hand is ſtretched out as in the ad 
of giving benediction to his people; and his left holds 
the reins. The deſign is maſterly, and the attitude 
is bold and ſpitited. If there be any defect in the fi- 
gure, it conſiſts in the flat poſition of the right hand; 
and; for this reaſon, the view of the left ſide is the 
molt ſtriking, where the whole appearance is l 
and animated, The horſe is rearing upen its hind 
legs; and its tail, which is full and flowing, flightly 
touches a bronze ſerpent, artfully contrived to aſſiſt 
in ſupporting the vaſt weight of the ſtatue in due equi- 
librium. The: artiſt bas, in this noble eſſay of his ge- 
nius, repreſented Peter as the legiſlator of his country, 
without any alluſion to conqueſt and blood ſhed ; wiſe- 
ly preferring his civil qualities to his military exploits. 
The contraſt between the compoſed tranquility of Po- 
ter any. perhaps not abſolutely eharacteriſtic) and 
the fire of the horſe, eager to preſs forwards, is very 
ſtriking. The ſ:mplicity of the inſcription correſponds 
to the ſublimity of the deſign, and is far preferable to 
a pompous detail of exalted virtues, which the voice 
of flattery applies to every ſovereign without diſtinc- 
tion, It is elegantly finiſhed in brafs characters, on 
one ſide in Latin, and on the oppoſite in Ruſſian. 
Petre primo Catburina ſecunda, 1782, i. e. Catharine II. 

to Peter I. | | 
The ſtatue, when I was at Peterſburgh, was not 
erected, but ſteod under a large wooden ſhed near the 
Neva, within a few yards of its. enormous pedeſtal. 
When Falconet had conceived- the. deſign ef his ita- 
tue, the baſe of which was to be — by an huge 
rock, he carefully examined the environs. of Peterſ- 
burg, if, among the detached pieces of granite which 
are ſcattered about theſe parts, one could be found 
of magnitude correſpondent to the dimenſions of the 
equeſtrian figure. Aſter a conſiderable reſearch, he diſ- 
covered a ſtupendous mais half buried in the midit cf 
a moraſs. The expence and difficulty of tranſporting 
it were no obſtacles to Catherine II. By her _— 
the 
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and the ſtone, which after it had been ſomewhat re- 
duced weighed at leaſt 1 500 tons, was removed to 
Peterſburg. This more than Roman work was, 
jn leſß than ſix months from the time of its firſt diſco- 
very, accomplithed by a windlaſs, and by means of 
large friction- balls alternately placed and removed in 


grooyes fixed on each (ide, of the road. In this man- 


ner it was drawn, with forty men ſeated upon its top, 


about four miles to the banks of the Neva; there it 


was embarked in a veſſel conſtructed on purpoſe to 
receive it, and thus conyeyed about the ſame diſtance 
by water to the ſpot, where it now ſtands. When land- 
ed at_Peterſhurg, it was 42 feet long at the baſe, 39 
at the. top, 21 thick, and 17 bigh; a bulk greatly 
ſurpaſſing in weight. the moſt boaſted monuments of 
Roman grandeur, which, according to the fond ad- 
mirers of antiquity, would have baffled the {kill of 
modern mechanics, and were alone ſufficient to render 
conſpicuous the reign of the moſt degeperate emperors. 
„The pedeſtal, {xt 830 though ſtill of prodigious 
magnitude, is far from retaining its original dimen- 
ſions, as, in order to form a proper ſtation for the 
ſtatue, and to repreſent an aſcent, the ſummit where- 
of the horſe is endeavouring to attain, its bulk has 
been neceſſarily diminiſhed. But I could not obſerve, 
without regret, that the artiſt has been deſirous to im- 
prove upon nature; and in order to produce a reſem- 
blance of an abrupt broken precipice, has been too 
laviſh of the chiſſel. Near it was a model in plaſter, 
to the ſhape of which. the workmen. were faſhioning 
the pedeſtal. It appeared to me, that in this model 
the art was too conſpicuous ; and that the effect would 
have been ſar more ſublime, if the ſtone had been left 
as much as poſſible in its rade Rate, a valt unwieldy 
ſtupendous maſs. And indeed, unleſs I am greatly 
miſtaken, the pedeſtal, when finiſhed according to 
this plan, will have ſcarcely breadth ſufficient to at- 
ford a proper baſe for a ſtatue of ſuch Coloſſal ſize. 
The ſtatue was erected on the pedeſtal on the 27th 
of Anguſt 1782. The ceremony was performed with 
great ſolemnity, and was accompanied with a ſolemn 
inauguration. At the ſame time the empreſs ulued a 
proclamatian, in which, among other inſtances of her 


clemency, ſhe pardons all criminals under ſentence of 


death; all deſerters, who would return to their re- 
ſpective corps within a limited time : and. releaſes all 
criminals condemned to hard labour, provided they 
had not been guilty of murder,” 

Mr Coxe intorms us, that the weather is extremely 
changeable m this capital, and the cold is at times 
extreme; againſt which the inhabitants take care to pro- 
vide (See Pras ant), though ſome of them nevertheleſs 
unfortunately - fall victims to it. As I traverſed tbe 
city, ſays Mr Coxe, on the morning of 12th January, 
1 obſerved ſeveral perſons, whoſe faces had been bitten 
by the froſt : their cheeks bad large ſcars, and appear- 
ed as if they had been ſinged with an hot won. As I 
was walking with an Engliſh gentieman, who, inſtead 
of a furcap, had put on a common hat, his ears were 
ſuddenly frozen: he felt no pain, and would not have 
perceived it for ſome time, if a Ruſſian, in paſling by, 
had not informed him of it, and aſſiſted him in rub- 
bing the part affected with ſnow, by which means it 
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was inſtantly recovered. This, or friction with flan- Peterſburg 


nel, is the ufual remedy; but ſhould the perſon in 
that ſtate approach the fire, cr dip the part in warm 
water, it immediately mortiſies and drops off. — The 
common people ccntinued at their work as uſual, and 
the drivers plied in the ſtreets with their ledges ſeem- 
ingly unaffected by the froſt; their beards were in- 
eruſted with clotted ice, and the horſes were covered 
with ificles. 

It ſometimes happens that coachmen or ſervants, 
while they are waiting for their maſters, are frozen to 
death. In order to prevent as much as poſſible theſe 
dreadful accidents, great fires of whole trees, piled 
one upon another, are kindled in the court-yard ot the 
palace and the moſt frequented parts of the t wn. As 
the flames blazed above the tops of the houſes, and 
calt a glare to a conſiderable diſtance, I was frequent- 
ly much amuſed by contemplating the pictureſquæ 
groups of Ruſſians, with their Aſtatic dreis and long 
beards afſembled round the fire. The centinels up- 
on duty, having no beards, which are of great ule 
to protect the glands of the throat, generally tie hand- 
kerchiefs under their chins, and cover their ears wit! 
ſmall caſes of flannel.” 

PETERSBURG, in America, is a ſea-port town in 
Virginia, 25 miles ſouthward of Richmond, ſeated on 
the fouth ſide of the Appamatox river, about 12 miles 
above its junction with James River, and contained 
nearly zoo houſes in 1787, in two diviſions ; one is 
upon a clay, cold ſoil, and is very dirty; the other 
upon a plain of ſand or loam. There is no regula- 
rity, and very little elegance in Peterſburg. It is 
merely a place of buſineſs. The Free Maſons have a 
hall tolerably elegant; and the ſeat of the Bowling fa- 
mily is pleaſant and well built. It is very unhealthy. 
About 2200 hogſheads of tobacco are inſpected here 
annually, Like Richmond, Williamſburg, Alexan- 
dria, and Norfolk, it is a corporation; and what is 
ſingular, Peterſburg city comprehends part of three 
counties, The celebrated Indian queen, Pocahonta, 
from whom deſcended the Randolph and Bowling fa- 
milies, formerly reſided at this place. 

PETERSFIELD, is a bandicme town of Hamp- 
ſhire in England, and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is ſeated m W. Long. 1. 5. N. Lat. 51. 5. | 
PETERWARADIN, a fortified town in Scla- 
vonia, and one of the ſtrongeſt frontier places the 
houſe of Auſtria has againſt the Turks, ſeated on the 


20. 0. N. Lat. 45. 20. 

PETIOLE, in botany, the ſender ſtalks that ſup - 
port the leaves of a plant. x 
PETIT, or PeTits,. a French word ſignifying 
litile or fall. 

PezTiTs Guerre, denctes the operations of detached 
parties and the war of poſts. Sce Wax, Part III. 

PxtTiT Scrgeauty. See SERGEANTY. 

Prrir Treaſon. See TREASON. 

Perir (John), a doctor of the Sorbonne, very early 
gained to himſelf a character by his knowledge, and 
thoſe eloquent orations Which he pronounced before 
the univerſity of Paris. He was employed in the fa- 
mous embaſſy which was ſent from France to Rome, 
for the purpoſe of healing the ſchiſm in 1407; but he 
ſoon lok all the honour which he had acquired. John 
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Sans Peur, duke of Burgundy, having treacherouſly 


—— — contrived to aſſaſſinate Louis of France, duke of Or- 


leans, only brother to Charles VI. John Petit, en- 
tirely devoted to the views of the murderer, maintain- 
ed in a public diſputation, at Paris, the 8th of March 
1408, that the murder was lawful, He had the ef- 
frontery to aſſert, that it is allowable to employ fraud, 
treaſon, and every other method, however baſe, in or- 
der to get rid of a tyrant; and that no faith ought to 
be kept with him.” He dared to add further, that 
„ the man who ſhould commit ſuch an action, not 
only deſerved to be exempted from puniſhment, but to 
receive a reward.” 'This ſanguinary doctrine was loudly 
exclaimed againſt ; but the duke of Burgundy's pow- 
erful influence ſheltered Petit for ſome time. Some 
eminent writers, however, of that period, with Gerſon 
at their head, denounced the doctrine to John de Mon- 
taigu, biſhop of Paris, who condemned it as hereti- 
cal the 23d November 1414. It was likewiſe con- 
demned by the council of Conſtance the year following 
at the inſtigation of Gerſon ; but no notice was taken 
either of Petit's name or his writings. In fine, the 
king, on the 16th of September 1416, ordered the 
we aan of Paris to pronounce a ſevere decree againſt 
this dangerous performance; and it was alſo cenſured 
by the univerſity. But the duke of Burgundy, in 
1418, had intereſt enough to compel the grand vicars 
of the biſhop of Paris, who then lay ſick at St Omer's, 
to retract the ſentence which that prelate had paſt in 
1414. Petit died three years before, i. e. in 1411, at 
Heſdin; and his apology in favour of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, with all the particulars of that infamous tranſ. 
action, may be ſeen in the fifth volume of the laſt edi- 
tion of Gerſon's works. Father Pinchinat, of the 
order of St Francis, and author of the Dictionary of 
Hereſies, in 4to, has endeavoured to vindicate his or- 
der from a charge brought by ſome writers who have 
called Petit a Cordelier or Franciſcan friar. “ He proves 
very clearly (fays Abbe Prevot) that he was a ſecular 
prieſt ; and adds, that upon the ſame evidence, Fa- 
ther Mercier, a Cordelier, had a warm diſpute in 1717 
with M. Dupin, who had given this title to Petit in 
his Collection of Cenſures. He repreſented to him 


(ſays he), before a meeting of the Faculty, the falſity” 


of ſuch a claim, and the injury which he offered to 
the order of St Francis. Dupin, convinced of his er- 
ror, candidly owned that he was led into it by follow- 
ing ſome infidel writers, and promiſed to retract it in 
the new edition of the Cenſures, which was publiſhed 
1: 1720. M. Fleury, who had committed the ſame 
miſtake, promiſed allo to make amends for it by a ſo- 
lemn recantatien ; but dying before he had an oppor- 
tunity of doing that piece of juſtice to the Cordeliers, 
the continuator of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, who had 
not ſach opportunities of information, fell into the 
ſame fault.” (Pour £7 con're, tom. x. p. 23.). If we 
take the opinion of L'Avocal's Dictionary, it would 
appear no fault was committed; for it gives a liſt of 
the penſioners of the dukes of Burgundy, in order to 
prove that ſohn Petit was a Cordelier. Indeed, it is 


highly probable that if Dupin, Fleury, and Father 


Fabre, did not alter their opinion, it was owing to a 

firm perſuaſion that they had committed no error. 
PzriT (John Lewis), an eminent ſurgeon, born at 

Paris in 1674 He had fo early an inclination to 
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the ſitting of a parliament was deemed libellous, be- 


PET 
ſurgery, that Mr Littre, a celebrated anatomiſt, be. 
ing in his Father's houſe, he regularly attended that 
gentleman's lectures, from his being ſeven years of 
age. He was received maſter in ſurgery in the year 
1700; and acquired ſuch reputation in the practice of 
that art, that in 1726 the king of Poland ſent for him 
to his court, and in 1734 the king of Spain prevailed 
on him to go into that kingom. He reſtored the health 
of thoſe princes; and they endeavoured to detain him 
by offering him great advantages, but he choſe rather 
to return to France, He was received into the aca- 
demy of ſciences in 1715; became director of the 
royal academy of ſurgery ; made ſeveral important 
diſcoveries ; and invented new inſtruments for the im- 
provement of ſurgery. He died at Paris in 1750. He 
wrote an excellent Treatiſe on the Diſeaſe of the Bones, 
the beſt edition of which is that of 1723; and many 
learned Diſſertations in the Memoirs of the Academy 
2 Sciences, and in the firſt volume of the Memoirs of 
ery. 
ETTITIO yxzixcien, in logic, the taking a thing 
for true, and drawing concluſions from it as ſuch, 
when it is really falſe; or at leaſt wants to be proved 
before any inferences can be drawn from it. 
PETITION, a ſupplication made by an inferior 
to a ſuperior, and eſpecially to one having juriſdic- 
tion. It is uſed for that remedy which the ſubject 
hath to help a wrong done by the king, who hath 
a prerogative not to be ſued by writ: In which ſenſe 
it is either general, That the king do him right ; 
whereupon follows a general endorſement upon the 
ſame, Let right be done the party: Or itis ſpecial, when 
the concluſion and indorſement are ſpecial, for this or 
that to be done, &c. | | 
By ſtatute, the ſoliciting, labouring, or procuring 
the putting the hands or conſent of above twenty per- 
ſons to any petition to the king or either houſe of 
parliament, for alterations in church or ſtate, unleſs 
by aſſent of three or more juſtices of the peace of the 
county, or a majority of the grand jury at the aſhzes 
or ſeſſions &c. and repairing to the king or parlia- 
ment to deliver ſuch petition with above the number 
of ten perſons, is ſubje& to a fine of 1001. and three 
months impriſonment, being proved by two witneſſes 
within fix months, in the court of B. R. or at the 
aſſizes, &. And if what is required by this ſtatute 
be obſerved, care muſt be taken that petitions to the 
king contain nothing which may be interpreted to re- 
fle& on the adminiſtration ; for, if they do, it may 
come under the denomination of a libel : and it is re- 
markable, that the petition of the city of London for 


cauſe it ſuggeſted that the king's diſſolving a late par- 
liament was an obſtruction of jultice; alſo the peti- 
tion of the ſeven biſhops, ſent to the tower by James 
II. was called a libel, &. To ſubſcribe a petition 
to the king, to frighten him into a change of his mea- 
ſures, intimating that if it be denied many thouſands of 
his ſuljefts vill be diſcontented, &c. is included among 
the contempts againſt the king's perſon and govern- 
ment, tending to weaken the fame, and is puniſhable 
by fine and impriſonment. 

PETITORY acTiox, in Scots law. See Law, 
N®clxxxin. 18. 20. 


PETITOT (John), a curious painter in * 
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ſuch application, that he arrived at a degree of fer- 
fection that may almoſt be accounted inimitable. He 
was wonderfully patient in finiſhing his works, though 
he had the addreſs to conceal his labour ; however, he 
only painted the heads and hands of the figures ; the 
hair, grounds, and drapery being executed by Bor- 
Theſe two artiſts had the 
credit of aſſociating and 3 together for fifty 
years, without the leaſt miſunderſtanding happening 
between them. It is aſſerted by an ingenious French 
writer, that Petitot and Bordier derived the know- 
ledge of the moſt curious and durable colours proper 
for enamelling, from Sir Theodore Mayerne at Lon- 
don, who recommended Petitot to Charles I. He 
had the honour to paint the portraits of that monarch 


and the whole royal family, and continued in England 


until Charles's unhappy end : he then went to Paris, 
where he was highly favoured by Louis XIV. and 
acquired an ample fortune. Being a Proteſtant, the 


revocation of the edi of Nantz obliged him to retire 


to Geneva ; but ſettling ſoon after at Veray in the 
canton of Bern, he paſſed the remainder of kis life in 
e ſe and affluence. He died in 1691; and had 17 
children; of whom one tcok to painting, and ſettled 
at London, where he gained good reputation ; but was 
much inferior to his father. 

Petitot may be called the inventor of painting por- 
traits in enamel. - Though his friend Bordier made ſe- 
veral attempts before him, and Sir Theodore Mayerne 


had facilitated the means of employing the moſt beau- 
tiful colours ; yet Petitot completed the works, which 


under his hand acquired a ſoftneſs and livelineſs of co- 
louring that will never change, and will ever render 
his works valuable. He made ule of gold and ſilver 
plates, and ſeldom enamelled on copper. When he 


firſt came in vogue, his price was 20 louis a head, 


which he ſoon raiſed to 40. It was his cuſtom to 
take a painter with him, who painted the picture in 
oil; after which Petitot ſketched out his work, which 
he always finiſhed after the life. When he painted 
the king of France, he took thoſe pictures for his co- 
Pies that molt reſembled him; and the king afterwards 
ave him & ſitting or two to finiſh his work. 

PETIVERIA, in botany : A genus of the tetra- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 12th or- 
der, Holor ace. The calyx is tetraphyllous ; there is 
no corolla ; and but one ſeed, with reflexed awns at 
the top. | 

PETRA (Czfar, Lucian), a town of Greece, on 
the coalt of Illyricum, near Dyrrhachium, and not 
far from the mouth of the river Panyaſus.—Ano- 
ther Petra, (Livy); a town of Mædica, a diſtrict 
of Thrace, lying towards Macedonia; but in what 
part of Macedonia he does not ſay. 

PeTrA (Ptolemy), Perrea, (Silius Italicus), Petrina 


- (Italicus); in both which laſt hr is underſtood ; an 


inland town of Sicily, to the ſouth-weſt of Engyum, 
Now Petraglia (Cluverius). | 

PzTR4 Fecktael (2 Kings xiv.), a town of the Ama- 
lekites ; near the Adſcenſus Scorpionis (Judges i.) 
and the valley of Salt in the ſouth of Judea ; aſter- 
wards in the poſſeſſion of the Edomites, after the de- 
ſtroy ing the Amalekites. 
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king of the Midianites, ſlain by the Ifraclitzs (Nom. 3 £85 741, 


xxxi.) Formerly called Arce, now Petra ; the capi— 
tal of Arabia Petræa (Joſephus). Ptolemy places it 
in Long. 66, 45. from the Fortunate If ids, and Lat. 
30. 20. It declines therefore 80 miles to the ſouth 
of the parallel of Jeruſalem, and 35 miles, more cr 
leſs, from its merid an to the eait. I ſephu ſays, 
that the mountain on which Auron died tood new 
Petra; which Strabo calls the capital of the Nazar: ; 
at the diſtance of three or four days journey from Je. 
richo. This Petra ſeems to be th: Sela of Ifval xvi. 
1. and xlii. 11. the Hebrew name of Petro © a rock; 
Though ſome imagine Petra to be no older than tlg 
time of the Macedonians, 

PETRARCH (Francis), a celebrated Italian pct, 
was born at Arezzo in 1304, and was the fon of P-- 
trarco di Parenzo, He ſtudied grammar, rhetoric, 
and philoſophy, for four years at Carpentras ; from 
whence he went to Montpelier, where he ſtudied the 
law under John Andreas and Cino of Piſtoin, and 
probably from the latter received a taſte for Italian 
poetry. As Petrarch only ſtudied the law out of 
complaiſance to his father, who on his viſiting hin 
at Bologna had thrown into the fire all the Latin poe:s 
and orators except Virgil and Cicero; he, at 22 years 
of age, hearing that his father and mother were dead 
of the plague at Avignon, returned to that city to 
ſettle his domellic affairs, and purchaſed a conntry- 
houſe in a very ſolitary but agreeable ſituation, called 
Vaucluſe ; where he firſt knew the beautiful Laura, 
with whom he fell in love, and whom he has immor- 
taliſed in his poems. He at length travelled into 
France, the Netherlands, and Germany; and at his 
return to Avignon entered into the ſervice of Pope 
John XXII. who employed him in ſeveral important 
affairs. Petrarch was in hopes of being raiſed to ſom? 
conſiderable poſts ; but being diſappointed, he applicd 
himſelf entirely to poetry ; in which he met with ſuch 
applauſe, that in one and the fame day he received 
letters from Rome and the chancellor of the univer- 
fity of Paris, by which they invited him to receive 
the poetic crown, By the advice of his friends, he 
preferred Rome to Paris, and received that- crown 
from the ſenate and people on the Sch of April 
1341. © The ceremony of his coronation (ſays Gib- 
bon) was performed in the Capitol by his friend and 
patron the ſupreme magiſtrate of the republic. Twelve 
patrician youths were arrayed in ſcarlet ; fix repreſen- 
tatives of the moſt illuſtrious families, in green robes, 
with garlands of flowers, accompanied the proceſſion ; 
in the midſt of the princes and nobles, the ſenator, 
count of Anguillara, a kinſman of the Colonna, al- 
ſumed his throne ; and at the voice of an herald Pe. 
trarch aroſe. After diſcourſing on a text of Virgil, 
and thrice repeating his vows for the proſperity of 
Rome, he knelt befcre the throne, and received from 
the ſenate a laurel crown, with a more precious de- 
claration, * This is the reward of merit.“ The people 
ſhouted, * Long life to the Capitol and the poet!“ 
A ſonnet in praiſe of Rome was accepted as the et. 
fuſion of 70 and gratitude; and after the whole 
proceſſion had viſited the Vatican, the profane wreath 
was ſuſpended before the ſhrine of St Peter. In the 
act or diploma which was preſented to Petrarch, the 
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the perpetual privilege of worghp: | at his choice, a 
crown of laurel, ivy, or myrtle: of aſſuming the poe- 
tic habit; and cf teaching, diſputing, interpreting, and 
compoſing, in ali places whatſoever, and on all ſub- 
jects of literature. The grant was ratified by the au- 
thority of the ſenate and people; and the character 
of citizen was the recompenſe of his affection for the 
Roman name. They did him honour; but they did 
him juſtice. In the familiar ſociety of Cicero and 
Livy, he had imbibed the ideas of an ancient patriot z 
and his ardent fancy kindled every idea to a ſentiment, 
and every ſentiment to a paſſion.” His love of ſoli- 
tude a- length induced him to return, to Vaucluſe; 
but, after the death of the beautiful Laura, Provence 
became inſupportable to him, and he returned to Italy 
in 1352; when be'ng at Milan, Galeas Viceconti 
made him counſellor of ſtate. Petrarch ſpent almoſt 
all the reſt of his life in travelling to and from the 
different cities in Italy. He was archdeacon of Par- 
ma, and canon of Padua ; but never received the or- 
der of prieſthood. All the princes and great men of 
his time gave him public marks of their eſteem ; and 
while he lived at Arcqua, three miles from Padua, 
the Florentines deputed Boccace to go to him with 
letters, by which they invited him to Florence, and 
informed him, that they reſtored to him all the eſtate 
of which his father and mother had been deprived 
during the diſſenſions between the Guelphs and Gi- 
belines. He died a few years after at Arcqua in 
1374. He wrote many works that have rendered 
his memory immortal ; theſe have been printed in four 
volumes folio. His life has been written -by ſeveral 
authors. Amongſt theſe there was one by Mrs Su- 
{anna Dobſon,in 2 volumes Svo, collected and abridged 
ſrom the French. In this work we have the follow- 
ing elegant and juſt character of Petrarch, 

« Few characters, perhaps, have ſet in a ſtrong- 
er ligbt the advantage of well regulated diſpoſitions 
han that of Petrarch, from the contraſt we behold 
in one particular cf his life, and the extreme mi- 
tery he ſuffered from the indulgence of an affection, 
which, though noble and delightful when jaſtly pla- 
ced, becomes a reproach and a torment to its poſſeſ- 
ſor when once directed to an improper object. For, 
jet us not Ceceive ourſelves or others; though (from 
the charaRer of Laura) they are acquitted of all guilt 
in their perſonal intercourſe, yet as ſhe was a mar- 
ried woman, it is not poſlible, on the principles of 
religion and morality, to clear them from that juſt 
cenſure which is due to every deſectien of the mind 
from thoſe laws which are the foundation of order and 
peace in civil ſociety, and which are ſtamped with the 
ſaered mark of divine authority, 
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Petrarch. title and prerogatives of poet-laureat are revived in the 
—— Capitol after the lapſe 1300 years; and he receives 


PET 
them. 


« As to the cavils or cenſures of thoſe who, in- 


the ſceds of thoſe paſſions which may otherwiſe deſtroy petrarch. 
— — 


capable of tenderneſs themſelves, can neither enjoy 


the view of it when preſented in its moſt perfect form, 
nor pity its ſufferings when, as in this work, they 
appear unhappily indulged beyond the bounds of 
judgment and tranquility z to ſuch minds I make no 
addreſs, well convinced, that no ealleus heart can 
enjoy, neither will it ever be in danger of being miſled 
by the example of Petrarch in this tender but unfor- 
tunate circumſtanee of his character. 

To ſuſceptible and feeling minds alone Petrarch 
will be ever dear. Such, while they regret his fail- 
uu and conſider them as warnings to themſelves 
will love his virtues; and touched by the growing 
piety and heart-felt contrition which vften impreſſ; 
his ſoul, will ardently defire to partake with him in 
thoſe pathetic and ſublime xrefle&tions which are pro- 
duced in grateful and affecionate hearts, on review- 
ing their own lives, and contemplating the works of 

*« Petrarch had received from nature a very dan- 
gerous preſent. His figure was fo diſtinguiſhed as 
to attract univerſal admiration. He appears, in his 
portraits, with large and manly features, eyes full of 
fire, a blooming complexion, and a countenance that 
beſpoke all the genius and fancy which ſhone forth in 
his works. In the flower of his youth, the beau- 
ty of his perſon was ſo very ſtriking, that wherever 
he appeared, he was the object of attention. He poſ- 
ſeſſed an underſtanding active and penetrating, a bril- 
hant wit, and a fine imagination. His heart was can- 
did and benevolent; ſuſceptible of the moſt lively af- 
1 and inſpired with the nobleſt ſentiments of 

erty. 

« But his failings muſt not be concealed. His tem- 
per was, on ſome occaſions, violent, and his paſſions 
headſtrong and unruly. A warmth of conſtitution 
hurried. him into irregularities, which were followed 
with repentance and remorſe. No eſſential reproach, 
however, could be caſt on his manners, till pe the 
236 year of his age. The fear of God, the thoughts 

death, the love of virtue, and theſe principles of 
religion which were inculcated by his mother, pre- 
ſerved him from the ſurrounding temptations of bis 
earlier life.“ 

A reſemblance has been traced, in ſeveral mſtances, 
between this admired poet and our late famous Vo- 
rick.— Both, we know, had great wit and genius, and 
no leſs imprudence than eccentricity ; both were ca- 
nons, or prebendaries, the Italian of Padua, &c. and 
the Engliſhman of York; they both © ran over 
France, without any buſineſs there.” If the biſhop 
of Lombes patroniſed and correſponded with the one, 


„ In this particular of his character, therefore, it a prelate þ of the Engliſh church now deceaſed, deſired + Dr Gil- 
i: ſincerely hoped that Petrarch will ferve as a Warn- in a letter, to/ſbarityeſe }| with the other. In their at- »— Hog 
i g to thoſe unhappy minds, who, partaking of the tachmevts to Laura and Eliza, both married women, 1 His 
lame feelings under the like circumſtances, but not theſe two prebendaries were equally warm, are equally (;r.cc's 
yet ivffering his miſery, may be led by the contem- innocent. And even after dea b, a moſt remarkable own ex- 
platicn of ib, by a generops regard to the honour of circumſtance has attended them both; ſome Perſons, prcfſion- 
Luman nature, and by a view to the approbation of we are told, ſtole Petrarch's bones, in order to ſell 
that all-ſ-eing Judge who penetrates the moſt ſecret them; and, in like manner, Yorick's body, it is con- 
receſſes of the heart, to check every unhappy inclina- fidently affirmed, was alſo ſtolen, and his fkull bas 
nation ig its birth, and deſtroy, while yet in their power been exhibited at Oxford. 5 5 
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'PETRE;, or Sarrrerrax, in chemiſtry. See Oukuts- 
Ty, no 724, &c. 

PETREA, in botany : A genus of the angioſper- 
mia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants ; 
and in the natural method ranking under the 4oth or- 
der, Perfonate. The calyx is quinquepartite, very 
large, and coloured; the corolla rotaceons ; the cap- 
ſule biloeular, and fituated in the bottom of the ca- 
lys: and'the feeds ſolitary. There is only one ſpecies, a 
native of New Spain. It riſes to the height of 15 
or 16 feet, with a woody ſtalk covered with grey 
bark, Tending ont ſeveral long branches. "Theſe have 
a whiter bark than the ſtem, and are garniſhed with 
leaves at each joint, which, on the lower part of the 
branches, are placed by three round them ; but, higher 
up, they are rough, and have a rough ſurface. The 
flowers are produced at the ends of the branches, in 
looſe bunches nine 'or ten inches long, each flower 
ſtanding on a flender flower-ſtalk about an inch long: 
the empalement of the flower is compoſed of five nar- 
row obtuſe leaves about an inch long, which are of a 
fine blue colour, and much more conſpicuous than the 
—— Which are white, and not more than half the 

ength of the empalement. The plant is propagated 
by ſeeds procured from the places where they are na- 
tives, and of which very few are good; for though 
Dr Houſton, the diſcoverer of the plant, ſent parcels of 


| ſeeds to ſeveral perſons in England, only two plants 


were produced fom the whole. The ſeeds muſt be 
ſown in a good hot-bed ; and when the plants come 
uh; they ſhould all be planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot 
filled with light loamy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where they ſhould afterwards con- 
ſtantly remain. | 

PETREL, 1 Se PROcELLARII. 

PETRIDIA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſcrupi, 
of a plain uniform texture; of no great variety of 
colours, and emulating the external form of pebbles. - 

PETRIFACTION, in phyfiology, denotes the 
converſion of wood, bones, and other ſubſtances, prin- 
cipally animal or vegetable, into ſtone. Theſe bodies 
are more or leſs altered from their original ſtate, accord- 
ing to the different ſubſtances they have lain buried 
among in the earth; ſome of them having ſuffered 
very lite — and others being ſo highly impreg- 
nated with cryſtalline, ſparry, pyritical, or other ex- 
traneous matter, as to appear mere maſſes of ſtone or 
lumps of the matter of the common pyrites ; but they 
are generally of the external dimenſions, and retain 
more or leſs of the internal figure, of the bodies into 
the pores of which this matter has made its way The 
animal fubſtances thus found petrified are chiefly ſea- 
fhells ; the teeth, bony palates, and bones of fith , the 
bones of land animals, &c. Theſe are found variouſly 
altered, 8 6 inſinuation of ſtony and mineral mat- 
ter into their pores; and the ſubſtance of ſome or 
them is now wholly gone, there being only ſtony, 
Tparry, or other mineral matter remaining in the ſhape 
and form. | 

RefpeQing the manner in Which petrifaction is ac- 
compliſhed, we know but little. It has been thought 
by many philoſophers, that this was one of the rate 
proceſſes of nature; and accordingly ſuch places as 
afforged a view of it, have beev looked upon as great 


curiofities. However, it 18 no diſcovered, that pe- 
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trifaction is exceedingly common; and that every kind Fetrifac- 


of water carries in it ſome earthly particles, which be- 
inz precipitated from it, become (tone of a greater or 
leſler degree of hardneſs; and this quality is moſt re- 
markable in thoſe waters which are mich ĩmpregnated 
with ſdlenitic matter. 


tion. 


Of late, it has alſo been found Vile Phil. 


by ſome obſervations on a petrifaction in Eaſt Lothian Trav. 
in Scotland, that iron contributes greatly to the pro- v. 69. part ( 
ceſs: and this it may do by its precipitation of any F 335 


aluminous earth which happens to be diſſolved in the 
warer by means of an acid; for iron has the property 
of precipitating this earth, though it cannot precipi- 
tate the calcareous kind. Ihe calcareous kinds of 
earth, however, by being ſoluble in water without any 
acid, mult contribute very much to the proceſs of pe- 
trifaction, as they are capable of a great degree of 
hardneſs by means only of being joined with fixed air, 
on which depends the folidity of our common cement 
or mortar uſed in building houſes. 

The name petriſuction belongs only, as we have ſeen, 
to bodies of vegetable or animal origin ; and in order 
to determine their claſs and genus, or even ſpecies, it 
is neceſſary that their texture, their primitive form, 
and in ſome meaſure their organization, be ſtill diſ- 
cernible. Thus we ought not to place the ſtony ker- 
nels, moulded inthe cavity of ſome ſhell, or rather or- 
mY body, in the rank of petrifaction properly ſo 
called. 

Petriſactions of the vegetable kingdom are almoſt 
all either gravelly or ſiliceous; and are found in gul- 
lies, trenches, &c. Thoſe which ſtrike fire with ſteel 
are principally found in ſandy fiffures ; thoſe which 
efferveſce in acids are generally of animal origin, and 
are found in the horizontal beds of ca careous earth, 
and ſometimes in beds of clay or gravel; in which 
cafe the nature of the petrifattion is different. As to 
the ſubſtances which are found in gypſum, they ſeldom 
undergo any alteration, either with reſpe&t to figure 
or compolition, and they are very rare. 

Organized bodies, in a ſtate of petrifaction, gene- 
rally acquire a degree of folidity 'of which they were 
not poſſeſſed before they were buried in the earth, 
and ſome of them are often fully as hard as the 
ſtones or matrices in which they are enveloped. When 
the ſtones are broken, the fragments of petrifactions 
are eaſily found, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed. There are 
ſome organized bodies, however ſo changed by pe- 
trifaction, as to render it impoſſible to diſcover their 
origin. That there is a matter more or leſs agitated, 
and adapted for penetrating bodies, which crumbles 
and ſeparates their parts, draws them along with it, 
and diſperſes them here and there in the fluid which 
ſurrounds them, is a fact of which nobody ſeems to 
entertain any doubt. Indeed we ſee almoſt every 
ſubſtance, whether ſolid or liquid, inſenſibly conſume, 
diminiſh in bulk, and at laſt, in the lapſe of time, vanifh 
and diſappear. 

A petrified ſubſtance, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is nothing 
more than the ſkeleton, or perhaps image, of a body 
which has once had life, either animal or vegetable, 
combined with ſome mineral. "Thus petrified wood 
is not in that ſtate wood alone. One part of the com- 
pound or maſs of wood having been deftroyed by local 
cauſes, has been compenſated by earthy and ſandy 
ſubſtances diluted-and extremely minute, which rhe 

wat. is 
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waters ſurrounding them had depoſited while they 
themſelves evaporated. Theſe carthy ſubſtances, be- 
ing then moulded in the ſkeleton, will be more or leſs 
indurated, and will, appear to have its figure, its ftruc- 
ture, its ſize, in a word the ſame general characters, 
the ſame ſpecific attributes, and the ſame individual 
differences. Farther, in petrified wood, no veſlige 
of ligneous matter appears to exiſt, We know that 
common wood is a body in which the yolume of ſo- 
lid parts is greatly exceeded by that of the pores. 
When wood is buried in certain places, lapidific 
fAuids, extremely divided and ſometimes coloured, in- 
ſinuate themſelves into its pores and fill them up. 
"Theſe fluids are afterwards moulded and condenſed. 
The ſolid part of the wood is decompoſed and redu- 
ced into powder, which is expelled without che maſs 
by aqueous filtrations. In this manner, the places 
which were formerly occupied by the wood are now 
leſt empty in the form of pores. - This operation of 
nature produces no apparent difference either of the 
{ize or of the ſhape z but it occaſions both at the 
ſurface and in the inſide, a change of ſubſtance, in 
the ligneous texture is inverted z_ that is to ſay, that 
which was pore in the natural wood, becomes ſolid 
in that which is petrified ; and that which was ſo- 
lid or full in the firſt ſtate, becomes porous in the 
ſecond. In this way, ſays M Muſard, petrified wood 
is much leſs extended in pores than ſolid parts, and 
at the ſame time forms a body much more denſe and 


heavy than the firſt. As the pores communicate from 


the circumference to the centre, the petrifaction ought 
to begin at the centre, and end with the circumfe- 
rence of the organic body ſubjected to the action of 
the lapidific fluids. Such is the origin of petrifac- 
tions. They are organized bodies which have under- 
gene changes at the bottom of the ſea or the ſurface 
of the earth, and which have been buried by yarious 
accidents at different depths under ground. 

In order to underſtand properly the detail of the 
formation of petrified bodies, it is neceſſary to be well 
acquainted with all their conſtituent parts. Let us 
take wood for an example. Wood is partly ſolid and 
partly porous. The ſolid parts conſiſt of a ſubſtance, 


| hard, igneous, and compact, which forms the ſupport 


of the vegetable; the porous parts conſiſt of veſſels 
cr interſtices which run vertically and horizontally 
acroſs the ligneous fibres, and which ſerve for conduct- 
ing air, lymph, and other fluids. Among theſe veſ- 
ſels the trachiæ which riſe in ſpiral forms, and which 
contain only air, are eaſily diitinguiſhed. The cylin- 
dric veſſels, ſome of which contain lymph, and others 
the ſuccus profrius, are full only during the life of the 
vegetable. Aſter its death they become vacant b 

the evaporation and abſence of the fluids with which 


they were formerly filled. All theſe veſſels whether 


aſcending or deſcending, unite with one another, and 
torm great cavities in the wood and in the bark. Ac- 
cording to Malpighi and Duhamel, the ligneous fibres 
are themſelves tubular, and afford a paſſage to certain 
liquors z in ſhort, the wood and bark are interſperſed 
with utriculi of different ſhapes and ſizes, The aug- 
mentation of the trunk in thickneſs, according to 
Malpighi, is accompliſhed by the annual addition of 
a new exterior covering of fibres and of trachiz, O- 


thers think that a concentric layer of ſapwood is 
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every year hardened, whilſt a new one is forming trom 
the bark. But it is on all ſides. agreed that the con- 
centric layers of wood are diſtin from one another, 
becauſe at the point of contact betwixt any two of 
them, the new vellels, as well as new fibres, are more 
apparent and perceptible than they are in any other 
place. Having made theſe preliminary remarks on 
the ſtructure of vegetables, we ſhall now proceed to 
give an abridged account of the manner in which 

- Mongez explains their petrifaction. bY 

In proportion to the tenderneſs and bad quality of 
wood, it imbibes the greater quantity of water; 
therefore this, ſort will unqueſtionably petriſy more 
eaſily than that which is hard. It is thought that all 
the petrified wood ſo often found in Hungary has been 
originally ſoſt, ſuch as firs or poplars. Suppoſe a 
piece of wood buried in the earth; if it be very dry, 
it will ſuck up the moiſture which ſurrounds it like 
a ſpunge. This moiſture, by penetrating it, will di- 
late all the parts of which it is compoſed. The tra- 
chia, or air-veſlels will be filled firſt, and then the 
lymphatic veſſels and thoſe which contain the ſuccus 
proprius, as they are likewiſe empty, The water which 
forms this moiſture keeps in diflolution a greater or 
a leſs quantity of earth; and this earth, detached, 
and carried along in its courſe, is reduced to ſuch an 
attenuated ſtate, that it eſcapes our eyes and keeps 
itſelf ſuſpended, whether by the medium of fixed air 
or by the motion of the water. Such is the lapidific 
fluid. Upon evaporation, or the departure of the 
menſtruum, this earth, ſand or metal, again appears 
in the form of precipitate or ſediment in the cavities 
of the veſſels, which by degrees are filled with it. 
This earth is there moulded with exaQneſs ; The 
lapſe of time, the ſimultaneous and partial attraction 
of the particles, make them adhere to one another ; 
the lateral ſuction of the ſurrounding fibres, the ob- 
ſtruction of the moulds, and the hardening of the 
moulded earth, become general; and there conſiſts no- 
thing but an earthy ſubſtance which prevents the ſink- 
ing of the neighbouring parts. It the depoſit is 
ormed of a matter in general pretty pure, it pre- 
ſerves a whiter and clearer colour than the reſt of the 
wood; and as the concentric layers are only per- 
ceptible and diſtin in the wood, becauſe the veſ- 
ſels are there more apparent on account of their ſize, 
the little earthy cylinders, in the ſtate of petrified 
weod, mult be there a little larger, and conſequently 
muſt repreſent exactly the turnings and ſeparations 
of theſe layers. At the place of the utriculi, globules 
are obſerved, of which the ſhapes are as various as the 
moulds wherein they are formed. The anaſtomoſes 
of the proper and lymphatic veſſels, form beſides points 
of ſupport or reunion for this ſtony ſubſtance. 

With regard to holes formed by worms in any 
bits of wood, before they had been buried in the 
earth, the lapidific fluid, in penetrating theſe great 
cavities, depoſits there as eaſily the earthy ſediment, 
which is exactly moulded in them. Theſe vermiform 
cylinders, are ſomewhat leſs in bulk than the holes in 
which they are found, which is owing to the retreat of 
the more refined earth and to its drying up. 

Let any one repreſent to himſelf this collection of 
little cylinders, vertical, horizental, inclined in differ- 
ent directions, the ſtony maſſes of utriculi and of anaſ- 
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ſtance which forms the ground work of petrifaction. 


—— Hitherto not a ſingle lignebus part is deſtroyed ; they 


are all exiſting, but ſurrounded on every ſide with 
earthy depoſits ; and that body which, during life, was 
compoſed of ſolid and of empty parts, is now entirely 
ſolid : its deſtruction and decompoſition do not take 

lace till after the formation of theſe little depoſits. 

In proportion as the water abandons them, it pene- 

trates the ligneous ſubſtance, and deſtroys it by an in- 
ſenſible fermentation. The woody fibres being decom- 
poſed, form in their turn voids and interſtices, and 
there remains in the whole piece nothing but little ſto- 
ny cylinders. But in proportion as theſe woody fibres 
diſappear the ſurrounding moiſture, loaded with earth 
in the ſtate of diffolution, does not fail to penetrate 
the piece of wood, and to remain in its new cavities. 
The new depoſit afſumes exactly the form of decompo- 
ſed fibres; it invelopes in its turn the little cylinders 
which were formed in their cavities, and ends by in- 
corporating with them. We may ſuppoſe here, that 
in proportion as it decompoſes, there is a reaction of 
the ligneous part againſt the lapidific fluid : from this 
reaction a colour ariſes which ſtains more or leſs the 
new depoſit ; and this colour will make it eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from that which has been laid in the inſide 
of the veſſels. In all petrified wood this ſhade is ge- 
nerally perceptible. 
We have then, ſays M. Mongez, four diſtin e- 
pochs in the proceſs by which nature converts a piece 
of wood into ſtone, or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by which 
ſhe ſubſtitutes a ſtony depoſit in its place; 1. Perfect 
vegetable wood, that is to ſay, wood compoſed of ſolid 
and of empty parts, of ligneous fibres, and of veſſels. 
2. Wood having its veſſels obſtructed and choaked 
up by an earthy depoſit, while its ſolid parts remain 
unaltered. 3. The ſolid parts attacked and decompo- 
ſed, forming new cavities betwixt the ſtony cylinders, 
which remain in the ſame ſtate, and which ſupport the 
whole maſs. 4. "Theſe new cavities filled with. new 
depoſits, which incorporate with the cylinders, and 
compole nothing elſe but one general earthy maſs re- 
preſenting exactly the piece of wood. 

Among the petrifactions of vegetables called dendro- 
lites, are found parts of ſhrubs, ſtems, roots, portions 
of the trunk, ſome fruits, &c. We muſt not, however, 
confound the impreſſions of moſles, ferns, and leaves, 
nor incruſtations, with petrifactions. 

Among the petrifactions of animals, we find ſhells, 
cruſtaceous animals, polyparii, ſome worms, the bony 
parts of fiſhes and of amphibious animals, few or no 
real inſe&s, rarely birds and quadrupeds, together with 
the bony portions of the human body. The cornua 
amonis are petrified ſerpents; and with regard to figu- 
gured and accidental bodies, theſe are laſus nature. 

In order, ſays M. Bertrand, in his Di&tonaire des 
Faſſiles, that a body ſhould become petrified, it is ne- 
ceſſary that it be, 1. Capable of preſervation. under 
ground: 2. That it be ſheltered from the air and run- 
ning water (the ruins of Herculaneum prove that bo- 
dies which have no connection with free air, preſerve 
themſelves untouched and entire). 3. That it be ſe- 
cured from corroſive exhalations. 4. That it be in a 
place where there are vapours or liquids, loaded either 
with metallic or ſtony particles in a ſtate of diſſolution, 
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and which, without deſtroying the body, penetrate it, 
impregnate it, and unite with it in proportion as its 
parts are diſſipated by evaporation. 

It is a queſtion of great importance among natural - 
iſts, to know the time which Nature employs in pe- 
„ef bodies of an ordinary ize.— It was the with 
of the late emperor, Duke of Lorraine, that ſome 
means ſhould be taken for determining this queſtion. 
M. le Chevalier de Baillu, director of the cabinet of 
natural hiſtory of his imperial majeſty, and ſome other 
naturaliſts, had ſeveral years ago, the idea of making 
a reſearch which might throw ſome light upon it. His 
imperial majeſty being informed by the unanimous ob- 
ſervations of modern hiſtorians and geographers, that 


certain pillars which are actually ſeen in the Danube 


in Gervia, near Belgrade, are remains of the bridge 
which Trajan conſtructed over that river, preſumed 
that theſe pillars having been preſerved for ſo ma- 
ny ages behoved to be petrified, and that they 
would furniſh ſome information with regard to the 
time which nature employs in changing wood into 
ſtone. The emperor thinking this hope well founded, 
and wiſhing to ſatisfy his curioſity, ordered his am- 
baſſador at the court of Conſtantinople to aſk permiſ- 
ſion to take up from the Danube one of the pillars of 
Trajan's bridge. The petition was granted, and one 
of the pillars was accordingly taken up ; from which 


it appeared that the petrifaction had only advanced 


three fourths of an inch in the ſpace of 1500 years. 
There are, however, certain waters in which this tranſ- 
mutation is more readily accompliſhed. —Petrifactions 
appear to be formed more {lowly in earths that are po- 

rous and ina flight degree moilter than water itſelf. 
When the foundations of the city of Quebec in Ca- 
nada were dug up, a petrified ſavage was tound among 
the laſt beds to which they proceeded. Although there 
was no idea of the time at which that man had been 
buried under the ruins, it is however, true, that his 
quiver and arrows were {till well preſerved. 
ging a lead-mine in Derby ſhire in 1744, a human ſke- 
leton was found among ſtag's horns. It is impoſſible 
to ſay how many ages this carcaſe had lain there. In 
1695 the entire ſkeleton of an elephant was dug up 
near Tonna in Thuringia. Some time before this e- 
poch the petrified ſkeleton of a crocodile was found in 
the mines of that country. We might cite another 
fact equally curious which happened at the beginning 
of the laſt century. John Munte, curate of Slægarp 
in Scania. and feveral of his pariſhoners, wiſhing to 
procure turf from a drained marſhy ſoil, found, tome 
feet below ground, au entire cart with the ſkeletons of 
the horſes and carter. It is preſumed that there had 
formerly been a lake in that place, and that the carter 
attempting to paſs over on the ice, had by that means 
probably periſhed. In fine, wood partly foſſil and part- 
ly coaly has been found at a great depth, in the clay 
of which tile was made for the Abbey of Fontenay. 
It is but very lately that foſſil wood was diſcovered at 
the depth of 75 feet in a well betwixt Iſſi and Vauvres 
near Paris. This wood was in ſand betwixt a bed of 
clay and pyrites, and water was found four teet lower 
than the pyrites. M. de Laumont, inſpector general 
of the mines, ſays ¶ Journal de Phy/ique, Mai 1736), that 
in the lead mine at Pontpean near Rennes, is a fiſſure, 
perhaps the only one of its kind, In that _ ſea- 
jhel)s, 
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found 240 feet deep, This beech was laid horizon- 
tally in the direction of the fiſſure. Its bark was con- 
verted into pyrites, the ſap-wood into jet, and the cen- 
tre into coal. : 

A great many pieces of petrified wood are found in 
different counties of France and Savoy. In Cobourg 


earth which were entirely changed into à very fine 
agate, as alſo their branches "and their roots. bn 


ſawing them, the annual circles'of their growth have 
been diſtinguiſhed. Pieces hayes been taken upont 
which it was diſtinctly ſeen that they had been g 
ed by worms z others bear viſible marks of the hatchet.” 


In fine, pieces have been found which were petrified 


at one end, while the other ſtill remained in the ſtate 


of wood fit ſor being burned. It appears then that 
petrified wood is a great deal leſ rare in nature chan is 
commonly imagined. | | | 

Cronſtedt has excluded petrifaftions from any place 
in the body of his ſyſtem of mineralogy, but takes 
notice of them in his appendix, He diſtinguiſhes them 
by the name of Mirerali. Larvati, and defines them 
to be © mineral bodies in the form of animals or vege- 
tables.” The moſt remarkable obſervations concerning 
them according to Mr Kirwan, who differs in ſome 
particulars from Mongez, are as follow. 1. Thoſe of 
thells are found on or near the ſurface of the earth; 
tl. oſe of fiſh deeper; and thoſe of wood deeper ſtill. 
Shells in ſubſtance are found in vaſt quantities, and at 
conſiderable depths. 2. The ſubſtances moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of petrifaction are thoſe which moſt reſiſt the pu- 
trefadtive proceſs ; of which kind are ſhells, the harder 
kinds of wood, &c.; while the ſofter parts of animals 
which eaſily putrify, are ſeldom met with in a petri- 
fied ſtate. 3. They are moſt commonly found in ſtrata 
of marl, chalk, limeſtone, or clay, ſeldom in ſandſtone, 
ſtill more ſeldom in gypfum ; and never in gneiſs, gra- 
rite, baſaltes, or ſchoerl. Sometimes they are found 
in pyrites, and ores of iron, copper, and ſilver; con- 
fiiting almoſt always of that kind of earth or other mi- 
neral which ſurrounds them; ſometimes of ſilex, agate, 
or cordelian. 4. They are found in climates where the 
animals themſelves could not have exiſted. 5. Thoſe 
fuund in flate or clay are compreſſed and flattened. 

The different ſpecies of petrifactions, according to 
Cronſt edt, are, 

I. Terre Larvatæ; extraneous bodies changed into 
a limy ſubſtance or calearcous changes. Theile are, 1. 
Lecoſe or friable. 2. Indurated. The former are of 
a chalky nature in form of vegetables or animals; the 
ſceond filled with ſolid limeſtone in the ſame forms. 
Some are found entirely changed into a calcareous 
ſpar, All cf them are found in France, Sweden, and 
vther countries in great plenty. 

On theſe petri actions Cronſtedt obſerves, that ſhells 
and corals are compoſed ct limy matter even when {till 
ig habited by their animals, but they are claſſed among 
the petrifactions as ſoon as the calcareous particles 
have obtaixed a new arrangement; fur example, when 
they have become ſparry; filled with calcareous earth 
e.ther hardened or looſe, or when they lie in the ſtrata of 


the earth. Tneſe, ſays he, form the greateſt part of the 


foffil collections which are ſo induſtriouſſy made, often 
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Prtrifac- ſhells, rounded pebbles, and an entire beech, have been 


de Teſſin. 
ound in Sweden. 4. Wood of yellow flint found in 
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without any regard to the principal and only uſe 

can be of, viz. Tos of enriching — aeg 

are ſatisfied with ſeeing the poſſibility of the changes 

the limeſtone undergoes in regaifd to its particles; and 

yu with receiving ſome inſight Wothe alteration which 
le earth has been ſubject to from the ſtate of the 


| \ ſtrata which are now found in it.” The calcined ſhells, 
in Saxony, and in the mountains of Miſma, trees of 
a conſiderable thickneſs have been taken from the 


where the petrifactions are of a limy or 'chalky nature, 
aniwer extremely well as a manure ; but the induarated 
Find ſerve only for making grottges. Gy ++ 10 
factions are extremely rarez however, Chardin informs 
us that he had ſcen a lizard incloſed in a tone of that 
kind in Peri. 7, 308 * 5 

II. Larvz, or bodies changed into u flinty ſubſtance. 
Theſe are all indurated, and are of the following ſpe. 
cies. . Cornelians in form of ſhells from the ver 
Tomm in Siberia. 2. Agate in form of wood; a piece 
of which is ſaid to be in the collection of che Count 
3. Coralloids of white flint ( Millepora ) 


: 


Italy, in Turkey near Adrianople, and produced by 


the waters of Lough-neagh in Ireland; 


III. Larve Argillace; where the bbdies. appear to 
be changed into clay. Theſe are found either loafe 
and ſriable, or indurated. Of the former kind is a 
piece of porcelain clay met with in a certain collection, 
with all the marks of the root of the tree upen it. Of 
tile latter kind is the oſteocolla; which is faid to be 
the roots of the poplar· tree changed, and not to con- 
fiſt of any calcareous ſubſtance. A fort of foſſile ivo- 
ry, with all the properties of clay, is aid like wiſe to be 
found in ſome places. N 

IV. Larve Inſalitæ; where the ſubſtances are im- 
pregnated with great quantities of ſalts. Human bo- 
dies have been twice found impregnated with vitriol 
of iron in the mine of Falun, in the province of Da- 
larne in Sweden. One of them was kept for ſeveral 
years in a glaſs caſe, but at laſt began to moulder and 
fall to pieces. Turf and roots of trees are likewiſe 
found in water ſtrongly impregnated with vitriol. 
They do not flame, but look like a coal ina ſtrong fire; 
neither do they decay in the air. 

V. Bodies penetrated by mineral inflammable ſub- 
ſtances. I. By pit-coal, ſuch as wood; whence ſome 
have 1magined coal to have been originally produced 
from wood. Some of the ſubſtances are fully ſatu- 
rated with the coaly matter; others not. Among the 
former Cronſtedt reckons jet; among the latter the 
ſubſtance called mumiavegetabilis, which is of a looſe 
texture reſembling amber, and may be uſed as ſuch. 
2. Thoſe penetrated by aſphaltum, or rock-oil. The 
only example of theſe given by our author is a kind 
of turf in the province ot Skone in Sweden, Ihe E- 
gyptian mummies, he obterves, cannot have any place 
among this ſpecies, as they are impregnated artificially 
with aſphaltum, in a manner fimilar to what happens 


naturally with the wood and coaly matter in the laſt 


ſpecies. 3. Thoſe impregnated with fulphur which has 
diſſolved iron, or with pyrites. Human bodies, bivalve 
and univalve ſhells and inſects, have been all found in 
this ſtate ; and the laſt are found in the alum ſtate at 
Andrarum, in the province of Skone in Sweden. 

VI. Larvae metaliferx ; where the bodies are im- 
pregnated with metals. Theſe are, 1. Covered with 
native ſilver ; which is found on the ſurface of ſhells 

in 
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Petrifac- in England. 2. Where the metal is mineraliſed with 
tion. copper and ſulphur. Of this kind is the fahlertz or 
greyſilver ore, in the ſhape of ears of corn, and ſup- 
poſed to be vegetables found in * ſlate at 
Frankenberg and Tahlitteren in Heſſe. 3. Larve 
cuprifere, where the bodies are impregnated with cop- 
per. To this ſpecies principally belong the Turquoiſe 
or Turkey ſtones, improperly ſo called; being ivory 
and bones of the elephant or other animals impreg- 
nated with copper. See Tuscuois B. At Simore in 
Languedoc there are bones of animals dug up, which, 
during calcination, aſſume a blue colour; but accord- 
ing to Cronſtedt it is not probable that theſe owe their 
colour to copper. 3. With mineraliſed copper. Of 
theſe our author gives two examples. One is where 
the copper is mineraliſed with ſulphur and iron, form- 
ing a yellow marcaſitical ore. With this ſome ſhells 
are impregnated which lie upon a bed of loadſtone in 
Norway. Other petrifactions of this kind are found 
in the form of fiſh in different parts of Germany. The 
other kind is where the copper is impregnated with ſul- 
phur and ſilver. Of this kind is the grey ſilver ore like 
cars of corn, found in the flate quarries at Heſſe. 4. 
Laros ferrifere, with iron in form of a calx, which has 
aſſumed the place or ſhape of extraneous bodies. Theſe 
are either looſe or indurated. Of the looſe kind are 
ſome roots of trees found at the lake Langelma in Fin- 
land. The indurated kinds are exemplified in ſome 
wood found at Orbiſſan in Bohemia. 5. Where the 
iron is mineraliſed, as in the pyritaceous es already 
deſcribed. 
VII. Where the bodies are tending to decompoſi- 
tion, or in a way of deſtruction. Among theſe, our 
author enumerates Mourp and Tur, which ſee; as 
alſo CEMENT, MoxTar, Rock, SAaxD, SELENITæ, 
STONE, and WATER. See likewiſe the article FossiL, 
Plates CC and CCI, and Mouxraix. 
We ſhall add the following deſcription of a very cu- 
rious animal petrifaction. The Abbe de Sauvages, 
celebrated for his refined taſte and knowledge in na- 


Alais and Uzes, met with a narrow vein of no more 
than two toiſes wide, which croſſes the road, and is 
. bordered on one- ſide by a grey dirty ſoil, and on the 
other by a dry ſandy earth, each ofa vaſt extant, and 
on a level with a narrow vein which ſeparates them. 
In this narrow vein only are contained petrified ſhells, 
cemented 8 by a whitiſh marl. They are in 
prodigious plenty; among which there is one ſpecies 
which the Abbe does not remember to have known 
to have becn any where deſcribed, and may probably 
be a new acquilition to natural hiſtory. 

This ſhell has the fhape of a horn, ſomewhat in- 
curvated towards the baſe. (See figure 9. Plate 
CCCLXXXVIII.) It ſeems compoſed of ſeveral 
caps, let into each other, which are ſometimes found 
ſeparate. They have all deep channels, which extend, 
as in many other ſhells, from the baſe to the aperture ; 
the projecting ribs which form theſe channels are moſt- 
ly worn away, being rarely to be found entire. Some- 
times ſeveral are grouped together; and as a proof 
that they are not a fortuitous aſſemblage cauſed by the 
petrifaction, they are fixed together through their 
whole length, in ſuch ſort, that their baſe and aperture 
are regularly turned the ſame way. The Abbe ſhould 
Vox. XIV. 
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tural hiſtory, in a tour through Languedoc, between 
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have referred this to the genus which Linnæus and the Petrii.4 
Marquis d*Argenville named derz:llis, had they rot Ct. 
been let into each other. He found ſome of them 
whoſe aperture or hollow was not ſtopped up by the 
petrifaction, and ſeemed as cones adapted to one ano. 
ther (fig 10.), forming a row of narrow cells, ſeparated 
by a very thin partition: this row occupied not more 
than one half of the cavity of the ſhell. 

Our article has already extended to ſuch a length as 
to preclude any further additions ; we cannot, how- 
ever, finith it without obſerving, that foſſil bones, are 
very common in Dalmatia. They are of various kinda, 
and in their nature, apparently very extraordinary; bt 
we have found no tolerable account or probable con- 
jecure of their origin. Vitaliano Donati of Padua, in 
his Saggio ſoprala la floric naturale dll Adriatico, was 
the firſt who took notice of them ; and Fortis, in his 
travels into Dalmatia, has givea a copious account of 
them. They are moſt common in the iſlands of Ch-r/5 
and Ofera, See Fortis's Travels into Dalmatia, page 
440—460, and our article ViIrALIARO. 

PETRIFIED Cirtr. The tory of a petrified city 
is well known all over Africa, and has been believed by 
many conſiderable perſons even in Europe. Louis XIV. 
was fo fully perſuaded of its reality, that he ordered 
his ambailador to procure the body of a man petrified 
from it at any price. Dr Shaw's account of this affair 
it as follows: © About 40 years ago (now more than 
70), when M. le Maire was the French conſul at 
Tripoli, he made great inquiries, by order of the 
French court, into the truth of the report concerning a 
petrified city at Ras Sem; and amongſt other very cu- 
rious accounts relating to this place, he told m2 a re- 
markable circumitance, to the great diſcredit, and even 
confutation, of all that had been ſo poſitively advanced 
with regard to the petrified bodies of men, children, 
and other animals. 

“Some of the janizaries, who in collecting tribute 
traverſe the diſtrict of Ras Sem, promiſed him, that 
as an adult perſon would be too cumberſome, they 
would undertake, for a certain number of dollars, to 
bring him from thence the body of a little child. 
After a great many pretended difficulties, delays, and 
diſappointments, they produced at length a little Cu- 
pid, which they had found, as he learned afterwards, 
among the ruins of Leptis; and, to conceal the deceit, 
they broke off the quiver, and ſome othar of the diltin- 
guiſhing characteriſtics of that deity. However, he 
paid them for it according to promiſe, 1000 dollars, 
which is about 1501. ſterling, as a reward for their 
faithful ſervice and hazardous undertaking ; having 
run the riſk, as they pretended, of being ſtrangled 
if they ſhould have been diſcovered in thus deliveriag 
up to an infidel one of thoſe unfortunate Mahometans, 
as they take them originally to have been. 

« But notwithſtanding tliis cheat and impoſition had 
made the conſul deſiſt from ſearching after the petri- 
fied bodies of men and other animals; yet there was 
one matter of fat, as he told me, which {till very 
ſtrangely embarraſſed him, and even ſtrongly engaged 
him in favour of the current report and tradition, This 
was ſome little loaves of bread, as he called thern. 
which had been brought to him from that place, His 
reaſoning, indeed, thereupon, provided the pretended 
matter of fact had been clear and evident, was juſt and 
Ii ſatisfactory, 
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on the Petrobruſ. 
ſpot : that is to ſay, that it was a very ſpacious city, fan» 
of a round form, having great and ſmall ſtreets there- 


PET 
Petrified ſatisfactory ; for where we find loaves of bread, there, the mouth of one of credit who had been 


City. 


as he urged, ſome perſons muſt have been employed in 


making them, as well as others for whom they were Petrojoan- 


prepared. One of theſe loaves, he had, among other 
im to 


petrifications, very fortunately brought with him 
Cairo, where I ſaw it, and found it to be an echinites 
of the diſcoid kind, of the ſame faſhion with one 


1 had lately found and brought with me from the 


deſerts of Marah. We may therefore | reaſonably 
conclude, that there is nothing to be found 'at Ras 
Sem, unleſs it be the trunks of trees, echinites, and 
ſuch petrifications as 
places. | 

« M. le Maire's, inquiries, which we find were ſup- 
ported by the promiſe and performance of great re- 
wards, have brought nothing further to light. He 
could never learn that any traces of walls, or es try. a 
or animals, or utenſils, were ever to be ſeen within the 
verge of theſe pretended petrifications. The like ac- 


count I had from a Sicilian dry gies who was the ja - 


nizary that attended me whilſt I was in Egypt; and 
as in his earlier years he had been a ſoldier of Tripoli, 
he aſſured me that he had been ſeveral times at Ras 
Sem. This I had confirmed again in my return from 
the Levaat by the interpreter of the Britiſh factory 
at Tunis, who was likewiſe a Sicilian renegado; and 
being the libertus or freedmau of the Baſhaw of Tri- 
poli, was preferred by him to be the bey or viceroy 
of the province of Darna, where Ras Sem was imme- 
diately under his juriſdiction. His account was like- 
wiſe the ſame: neither had he ever ſeen, in his fre- 
quent journeys over this diſtrict, any other petrifica- 
tion than what are above-mentioned. So that the 
petrified city, with its walls, caſtles, ſtreets, ſhops, 
cattle, inhabitants, and utenſils, were all of them at 
firſt the mere inventions of the Arabs, and afterwards 


propagated by ſuch perſons, who, like the Tripoli 


ambaſſador, and his friend above-mentioned, were cre- 
dulous enough to believe them. 8 ne 

« However, there is one remarkable circumſtance 
relating to Ras Sem that deſerves well to be recorded. 
When the winds have blown away the billows of ſand 


' which frequently cover and conceal theſe petrifications, 


they diſcover, in ſome of the lower and more depreſſed 
places of this diſtrict, ſeveral little pools of water, 
which is uſually of ſo ponderous a nature, that, upon 
drinking it, it paſſes through the be dy like quick. ſilver. 
This perhaps may be that petrifying fluid which has 
all along contributed to the converſion of the palm- 
trees and the echini into ſtone : fr the formation not 
only of theſe, but of petrifications of all kinds, may 
be entirely owing to their having firſt of all lodged in 
a bed of loam, clay, ſand, or ſome other proper nidus 
or matrix and afterward gradually been acted upon 
and pervaded by ſuch a petrifying fluid as ve may ſup- 
poſe this to be.“ | 


To this account it may not be amiſs to u the 


memorial of Caſſem Aga, the Tripoli ambaſſador at 
the court of Britain. The city, he ſays, is ſituated 
two days journey ſouth from Onguela, and 17 days 
journey from Tripoli by caravan to the ſouth caſt- 
« As one of my friends (ſays the ambaſſador) deſired 
me to give him in writing an account of what I knew 
touching the petrified city, I told him what I had 
heard ſrom different perſons, and particularly from the 
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have been diſcovered at other ; 


in furniſhed ' with ſhops, with a vaſt- caſtle magnifi- 
cently built; that he had ſeen there ſeveral ſorts. of 


trees, the moſt part olives and palms, all of ſtone, and 


of a blue or rather lead colour: that he ſaw alſo 
figures of men in a poſture of exerciſing their different 
employments, ſome holding in their hands ſtuffs, others 
bread, every one doing ſomething, even women ſuck- 
their children, and in the embraces of their 
huſbands, all of ſtone ; that he went into the caſtle by 


three different gates, though there were many more 


where he ſaw. a man lying upon a bed of ſtone: that 
there were g uards at the gates with pikes and javelins 
in their hands: in ſhort, that he ſaw in this wonder- 
fully city many ſorts of animals, as camels, oxen, horſes, 
aſſes, ſheep, and birds, all of tone, and the colour 
above mentioned.” Arai! | 

We have ſubjoined this account, becauſe it ſhows 
in ſtriking colours the amazing credulity of mankind, 
and the avidity with which they ſwallow the marrel- 
lous, and the difficulty of diſcovering the truth re- 
ſpecting places or things at a diſtance from us. 

PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious ſet, which 
had its riſe in France and the Netherlands about the 
year 1110, The name is derived from Peter Bruyt, a 
Proyengal, who made the moſt laudable attempt to re- 
form the abuſes and remove the ſuperſtition that dif. 
2 the beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel. His 
ollowers were numerous; and for 20 years his labour 
in the miniſtry was exemplary and unremitted. He 
was, however, burnt in the year 1130 by an enraged 
populace ſet on by the clergy, | 7 

The chief of Bruys's followers was a monk named 
Henry; from whom the Petrobruſſians were alſo called 
Henricians, Peter the Venerable, abbot of Clugny, 


has an expreſs treatiſe againſt the Petrobruſſians; in 


the preface to which he reduces their opinions to five 
heads. 1. They denied that children before the age 
of reaſon can be juſtified by baptiſm, in ee it is 
our own faith that ſaves by baptiſm, 2. They held 
tRat no churches ſhout@ he built, but that thoſe that 
al ready. are ſhould oled down; an inn being as 
proper ſor prayers as a temple, and a ſtable as an altar. 
3. That the croſs ought to be pulled down and burnt, 
becauſe we ought to abhor the inſtruments of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion. 4. That the real body and blood of 
Chriſt are not exhibited in the euchariſt, but merely 
repreſented by their figures and ſymbols. 5. That 
ſacrifices, alms, prayers, &c- do not avail the dead. 
F. Langlois objects Manicheiſm to the Petrobruſſians; 
and ſays, they maintained two gods, the one good, 
the cther evil: but this we rather eſteem an effect of 
his zeal for the catholic cauſe, which determined him 
to blacken the adverſaries thereof than any real ſenti- 
ment of the Petrobruſſians. 
PETROJOANNITES, were followers of Peter 
John, or Peter Joannis, z. e. Peter the ſon of John, who 
flouriſhed in the 13th century. His doctrine was not 
known till after his death, when his body was taken 
out of his grave and burnt. His opinions were, that he 
alone had the knowledge of the true ſenſe wherein the 
apoſtles preached the goſpel ; that the reaſonable ſoul 
is not the form of man ; that there is no grace infuſed 


by 
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Petroleum. by baptiſm : and that Jeſus Chriſt was pierced with a It eaſily took fire (a) on being brought near a candle betreleuv. 
——— lance on the croſs before he expired. and that without immediately touching he flame; and 


„ See Che- PETROLEUM “, or Rock oll; a thick oily 
miſtry n® ſubſtance exſuding out of the earth, and collected on 
1443. the ſurface of the wells in many parts of the world, It 
is found on ſome in Italy, and in a deſerted mine in 
the province of Dalame in Sweden, In this laſt place 

it colle&s itſelf in ſmall hollows of Iimeſtcne, like 

reſin into wood of the pine-tree. It is found trick- 

ling from the rocks, or iſſuing from the earth, in 

many parts of the duchy of Modena, and in various 

parts of France, Switzerland, Germany, and Scotland 


as well as in Aſia. It is alfo found not only on the 


furface of wells as already mentioned, but mixed with 
earth and fand, from whence it may be ſ:-parated by 
infuſion of water. It is of a pungent and acrid taſte, 
and ſmells like the oil of amber, but more agreeable. 
It is very light and very pellucid ; but though equally 
bright and clear under all circumſtances, it 1s liable to 
a very great-variety in its colour. It is naturally al- 
moſt colourleſs, and in its appearance greatly reſembles 
the moſt pure oil of turpentine : this is called white 
petroleum, though it has no more colour than water. 
It is ſometimes tinged of a browniſh, reddiſh, yellowiſh, 
or faint greeniſh colour ; but its moſt frequent colour 
is a mixture of the reddiſh and blackiſh, in ſuch a de- 
that it looks black when viewed behind the light, 
ut purple when placed between the eye and a candle 
or window. It is rendered thinner by diſtillation with 
water, and leaves a reſinous reſiduum; when diſtilled 
with a volatile alkali, the latter acquires the properties 
of ſaccinated ammoniac, and contains the acid of 
amber. It is the moſt frequent of all the liquid bitu- 
mens, and is perhaps the moſt valuable of them all in 
medicine. It is to be choſen the pureſt, lighteſt, and 
moſt pellucid that can be had, ſuch as is of the moſt 
penetrating ſmell and is moſt inflammable. Monet in- 
forms us that ſome kinds of it are of the denſity of 
nut oil. It is inſoluble in ſpirit of wine; which though 
it be the great diſſolvent of ſulphur, has no effect upon 
petroleum, not even with ever ſo long a digeſtion. It 
will not take fire with the dephlegmated acid ſpirits ; 
as oil of cloves and other of the vegetable eſſential oils 
do: and in diſtillation, either by balneum mariæ or in 
ſand, it will neither yield phlegm nor acid ſpirit ; but 
the oil itſelf riſes in its own form, leaving in the retort 
only a little matter, thick as honey, and of a browniſh 
colour. | | 
The finer kinds reſemble naphtha. Kirwan is of 
opinion that naphtha is converted into petroleum by a 
proceſs ſimilar to what takes place in effential oils when 
expoſed to the atmoſphere ; in which caſe the oil ab- 
ſorbs not only the pure, but alſo the phlogiſticated, 
part of the atmoſphere, in conſequence of which ſeve- 
ral alterations take place in them. | 
Mr Bouldoc made ſeveral experiments with the white 
petroleum of Modena : an account of which he gave to 
the Paris academy. 


when heated in any veſſel it will attract the flame cf 
a, candle, though placed at a great height above the 
veſſel ; and the vapour it ſends up taking fire, the flame 
will be communicated to the veſſel of heated liquor, 
and the whole will be conſumed. It burns in the 
water; and when mixed with any liquor ſwims on the 
ſurface of it, even of the higheſt rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
which is th heavier than pure petroleum. It readily 
mixes with all the eſſential oils of vegetables, as oil of 
lavender, turpentine, and the reſt, and ſeems very much 
of their nature; nor is this very ſtrange, ſince the al- 
liance between theſe bodies is probably nearer than is 
imagined, as the eſſential oils of vegetables may have 
been originally mineral ones, and drawn up out of the 
earth into the veſſels of the plants. 

The diltinguiſhing charaReriſtic of the petrs!cum is 
its thickneſs, reſembling inſpiſſated oil; when pure 
it is lighter than ſpirit of wine; but though ever ſo 
well rectified, it becomes in time thick and black as 
before. Petruleum, when ſhaken, yields a few bubbles; 
but they ſooner fubſide than in almoſt any other liquor, 
and the liquor reſumes its clear ſtate again almoſt im. 
mediately. This ſeems owing to the air in this fluid 
being very equally diſtributed to all its parts, and the 
liquor being compoſed of particles very evenly and 
nicely arranged. This extenſibility of the oil is alſo 
amazing. drop of it will ſpread over ſeveral feet of 
water, and in this condition it gives a great variety of 
colours; that is, the ſeveral parts of which this thin 
film is compoſed act as ſo many priſms. The moſt 
ſevere froſt never congeals petroleum into ice ; and 
paper wetted with it b ecomes tranſparent as when 
wetted with oil; but it does not continue ſo, the paper 
becoming opaque again in a few minutes as the oil 
dries away. 

There are three varieties of it according to Mongez. 
1. The yellow, found at Modena in Italy: very light 
and volatile. 2. 'The reddiſh, or yellowiſh red : ſome 
of which is colleted at Gabian in Languedoc and in 
Alſace. 3. The heavy, black, or brown kind, which 
is the moſt common, and met with in England, France, 
Germany, and ſome other countries. It generally 
runs out either from chinks or gaps of rocks, or is 
mixed with the earth, and guſhes out of it; or it 
ſwims on the water of ſome fountains, as already men- 
tioned. According to Dr Lippert, a kind of rofin is 
produced by mixing petrcleum with ſmoking nitrous 
acid, The taſte ot this ſubſtance is very bitter, bu: 
the ſmell reſembles that of muſk. The vitriolic acid, 
according to the ſame author, produces a refin ſtill 
more bitter, but without any aromatic ſmell. Cron- 
ſtedt enumerates the following ſpecies. 

I. Moltha, or Barbadoes tar, a thick ſubſtance re- 
ſembling ſoft pitch. It is found in ſeveral parts of 
Europe and Aſia; particularly Sweden, Germany, 
and Switzerland : on the coaſt of the Dead Sea in 

| Iiz Paleſtine ; 


| n 
- (a) Alonſo Barba, in his book of metals, gives a very melancholy inſtance of the power of petroleum of 
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taking fire at a diſtance. He tells us, that a certain well yielding petroleum on the furtace of its water, being 
to be repaired, the workman took down into the well wich him a lantern and a candle in it; there were {ome 
holes in the lantern, through which the petroleum at a conſiderable diſtance ſucked out the flame ot the candle, 
and, taking fire, burſt up with the noiſe of a cannon, and tore the man to pieces. 
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petroleum. Paleſtine; in Perſia, in the chinks of rocks, and in 
HU ftrata of gypſum and limeſtone, or floating upon water. 


Tt is found alſo in America, and at Colebrookdale in 
England. Kirwan tells us, that petroleum expoſed 
for a long time to the air forms this ſubſtance. It is 
of a viſcid conſiſtence; and of a brown, black, or 
reddiſh black colour. Sometimes it is inodorous, but 
generally of a more or leſs diſagreeable ſmell, particu- 
larly when burned. It melts eaſily, and burns with 
much ſmoke and ſoot, leaving either aſhes or a ſlag ac- 
cording to the heterogeneous matter it contains. It 
contains a portion of the acid of amber. It gives a 


bitter ſalt with mineral alkali, more difficult of ſolu- 


tion than common ſalt, and which, when treated with 
charcoal, does not yield any ſulphur. 

II. Elaſtic Petrol; a very ſingular kind of foſſil met 
with in ſome parts of England. This in colour and 
conſiſtency, exactly reſembles the Caourcuouc, or ela- 
ſtic, gum-refin, commonly called Indian rubber, found 
in South America, and uſed for rubbing out the traces 
of black lead pencils from paper. It is of a dark 
brown colour, almoſt black ; and in ſome pieces has 
a yellowiſh brown caſt like the ſame gam reſin. It 
can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed from the caoutchouc with 
regard to its elaſtic property, excepting that the co- 
helion of its parts is not ſo great. It burns with a 
ſmoky flame, and melts likewiſe into a thick oily 
fluid: but emits a diſagreeable ſmell like the Fossz 
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Pitch or Barbadoes tar. On the whole (ſays M. Petroleum 
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Magellan, this foſſile ſeems to confirm the opinion of 


thoſe mineralogiſts who believe that theſe oily com- 


buſtibles derive their origin from the vegetable King: 
dom. It ſeems worth trying whether pieces of aſphal- 


tum, buried in damp beds of ſparry rubbiſh or other 


kinds of earth, would take the ſame elaſtic conſiſt. 
ence.” This ſubſtance was found in the year 1785 
near Caſſelton in Derbyſhire, but in very ſmall quan- 
tities. Some of the ſpecimens were of a cylindrical 
form, like bits of ſmall branches or ſtalks of vegeta- 
bles : tho' much more flexible, being perfe&ly elaſtic. 
ILL. Hardened rocl- oil, or foſſil pitch, an inflammable 
ſubſtance dug out of the ground in many parts of the 
world, and known by the names of petroleum indura- 


tum, pix montana, indenpech, berghartz, &c. There are . 
1. The aſphaltum (s), or pure foflil 


two ſipecies. 
pitch, found on the ſhores of the Dead Sea and of 
the Red Sea; allo in Sweden, Germany, and France ; 
See ASPHALTUM. It is a ſmooth, hard, brittle, ino- 
dorous ſubſtance, of a black or brown colour when look- 
ed at: but on holding it up betwixt the eye and the 
light, appears cf a deep red. It ſwims in water; 
breaks with a ſmooth and ſhining furface ; melts eaſily; 
and, when pure, burns without Jeaving any aſhes ; but, 
if impure, leaves aſhes, or a flag, M. Monet aſſerts 
that it contains ſulphur, or at leaſt the vitriolic acid. 


It is lightly and partially acted upon by ſpirit-of-wine 


and 


Ad. 


() This ſpecies is found in great quantity in a bituminous lake or plain in the iſland of Trinidad, of 
which Mr Anderſon gives the following copious acccount in the 79th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
« A moſt remarkable production of nature in the iſland of Trinidad, is a bituminous lake, or rather 
plain, known by the name of Tar Lake ; by the French called La Bray, from the reſemblance to, and 
anſwering the intention of, ſhip- pitch. It lies in the leeward fide of the iſland, about half-way from the 


Bocas to the ſouth end, where the mangrove ſwamps are interrupted by the ſand-banks and hills; and on a 


point of land which extends into the ſea about two miles, exactly oppoſite to the high mountains of Paria, 
on the north ſide of the gulf. | | 

„ This cape, or headland, is about 50 feet above the level of the ſea, and is the greateſt elevation of land 
on this ſide of the iſland. From the tea it appears a maſs of black vitrified rocks; but, on a cloſe examina- 
tion, it is found a compoſition of bituminous ſcoriæ, vitrified ſand, and earth, cemented together: in ſome 
parts beds of cinders only are found. In approaching this cape, there is a ſtrong ſulphureous ſmell, ſometimes 
diſagreeable. This ſmell is prevalent in many parts of the ground to the diſtance of eight or ten miles from it. 

This point of land is about two miles broad, and on the eaſt and weft ſides, from the diſtance of about half a 
mile from the ſea, falls with a gentle declivity to it, and is joined to the main land on the South by the con- 
tinuation of the mangrove ſwamps ; ſo that the bituminous plain is on the higheſt part of it, and only ſeparated 
from the ſea by a margin of wood which ſurrounds it, and prevents a diſtant praſpett of it. 
ſimilar to a ſavannah, and like them, it is not ſeen till treading upon its verge. Its colourand even ſur- 
face preſent at firſt the aſpeQ of a lake of water; but it is poſſible it got the appellation of Lale when ſeen 
in the hot and dry weather, at which time its ſurface to the depth cf an inch is liquid; and then from its co- 
heſive quality it cannot be walked upon. 

It is of acircular form, about three miles in circumference. At my firſt approach it appeared a plain, 
2s ſmooth as glaſs, excepting ſome ſmall clumps of ſhrubs and dwarf trees that had taken poſſeſſi m of ſome 
ſpots of it; but when I had proceeded ſome yards on it, I found it divided into areolæ of different ſizes 
and ſhapes: the chaſms or diviſions anaſtomoſed through every part of it; the ſurface of the areolæ perfectly 
horizontal and ſmooth ; the margins undulated, each undulation enlarged to the bottom till they join the 
oppoſite. - On the ſurface the margin or firſt undulation is diſtant from the oppoſite from ſour to fix feet, 
and the ſame depth before they coaleſce; but where the angles of the are læ oppoſe, the chaſms or rami- 
fications are wider and deeper. When I was at it, all theſe cha ms were full of water, the whole forming 
one true horizontal plane, which rendered my inveſtigation of it difficult and tedious, being neceſſitated to 
plunge into the water a great depth in paſſing from one areolæ to another. The trueſt idea that can be form- 
ed cf its ſar{ace will be from the areolæ and their ramifications on the back of a turtle. Its more common 

conſiſtence and appearance is that of pit-coal, the colour rather greyer, It breaks into ſmall fragments of 
| a 


Its ſituation is 
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Porto. Principe in the iſland of Cuba in the Weſt-In- The piſaſphaltum is of a mean conſiſtence between 
dies. It is likewiſe found, according to Fourcroy, the aſphaltum and the common petroleum. Mongez 
in many parts of China; and is uſed for a covering to ſays that it is the ſame with the bitumen collected 
ſhips by Arabs and Indians. 2. The pix montana im-. from a well named De Ja Pege, near Clermont Fer- 
pura contains a great quantity of earthy matter, which rand in France. 

is left in the retort after diſtillation, or upon the char- The people of mount Ciaro, in Italy, have ſome years 
coal if burnt in the open fire. It coheres like a flag, ſince found out a much eaſier way of finding petro- 
and is of the colour of black-lead ; but in a ſtrong leum than that which they formerly had been uſed to. 
heat this earth is ſoon volatiliſed, ſo that its nature is This mountain abounds with a fort of greyiſh ſalt, 
not yet well known. During the diſtillation a liquid which hes in large horizontal beds, mingled with rata 
ſubſtance falls into the receiver, which is found to be of clay, and large quantities of a ſpar of that kind 
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a cellular appearance, and gloſſy, with a number of minute and ſhining particles interſperſed through its ſub- 
tance z it is very friable, and, when liquid, is of a jet black colour. Some parts of the ſurface are covered 
with a thin and brittle ſcoria, a little elevated. 

« As to its depth, I can form no idea of it; for in no part could I find a ſubſtratum of any other ſub- 
ſtance: in ſome parts I found calcined earth mixed with it. 

« Although I ſmelt ſulphur very ſtrong on paſſing over many parts of it, I could diſcover no appearance 
of it, or any rent or crack through which the ſteams might iſſue; probably it was from ſome paris of the 
adjacent woods: for although ſulphur is the baſis of this bituminous matter, yet the ſmells are very diffe- 
rent, and eaſily diſtinguiſhed, for its ſmell comes the neareſt to that of pitch of any thing I know. I 
could make no e on its ſurſace without an axe: at the depth of a foot I found it a little ſofter, 
with an oily appearance, in ſmall cells. A little of it held to a burning candle makes a hiſſing or crackling 
noiſe like nitre, emitting ſmall ſparks with a vivid flame, which extinguiſh the moment the candle is re- 
moved. A piece put in the fire will boil up a long time without ſuffering much diminution : after a long 
time's ſevere heat, the ſurface will burn and form a thin ſcoria, under which the reft remains liquid. Heat 
ſeems not to render it fluid, or occupy a larger ſpace than when cold ; from which, I imagine, there is but 
little alteration on it during the dry months, as the ſolar rays cannot exert their force above an inch below 
the ſurface. I was told by one Frenchman, that in the dry ſeaſon the whole was an uniform ſmooth maſs ; 
and by another, that the ravins contained water fit for uſe during the year. But neither can I believe: for 
if, according to the firſt aſſertion, it was an homogeneous maſs, ſomething more than an external cauſe muſt 
affect it to give it the preſent appearances; nor without ſome hidden cauſe can the ſecond be granted. 
Although the bottoms of theſe ramified channels admit not of abſorption, yet from their open expoſure, 
and the black ſurface of the cireumjacent parts, evaporation mult go on amazingly quick, and a ſhort time of 
dry weather muſt ſoon empty them; nor from the ſituation and ſtruAure of the place is there a poſſibility 
of ſupply but from the clouds. To ſhow that the progreſs of evaporation is inconceivably quick here, at 
the time l viſited it there were, on an average, two thirds of the time inceilant torrents of rains; but from the 
aſternoon being dry, with a gentle breeze (as is generally the caſe during the rainy ſeaſon in this iſland), 
there evidently was an equilibrium between the rain and the evaporation ; for in the courſe of three days 
I ſaw it twice, and perceived no alteration on the height of the water, nor any outlet for it but by evapo- 
ration. 

« ] take this bituminous ſubſtance to be the bitumen aſphaltum Linnæi. A gentle heat renders it dutille ; 
hence, mixed with a little greaſe or common pitch, it is much uſed for the bottoms of ſhips, and ſor which 
intention it is collected by many; and I ſhould conceive it a preſervative againſt the borer, ſo deſtructive to 
ſhips in this part of the world. | 
% Beſides this place, where it is found in this ſolid tate, it is found liquid in many parts of the woods; 
and at the diſtance of 20 miles from this about two inches thick in round holes of three or four inches dia- 
meter, and often at cracks or rents. This is conſequently liquid, aad ſmells ſtronger of tar than when 
indurated, and adheres ſtrongly to any thing it touches; greale is the only thing that will diveſt the hands 
of it. 
The ſoil in general for ſome diſtance round La Bray, is cinders and burnt earths; and where not ſo, it 
is a ſtrong argillaceous ſoil ; the whole exceedingly fertile, which is always the cafe where there are any ſul- 
phureous particles in it. Every part of the country, to the diſtance of 30 miles round, has every appear- 
ance of being formed by convulſions of nature from ſubterrancous fires. In ſeveral parts of the woods are 
hot ſprings; ſome I tried, with a well-graduated thermometer of Fahrenheit, were 20% and 229 hotter 
than the atmoſphere at the time of trial. From its poſiticn to them, this part of the iſland has certainly 
experienced the effects of the volcanic eruptions, which have heiped up thoſe prodigious maſſes of moun- 
tains that terminate the province of Paria on the north; and no doubt there has been, and ſtill probably is, 
a communication between them. One of theſe mountains oppoſite to La Bray in Trinidad, about zo miles 
diſtant has every appearance of a volcanic mountain: however, the volcanic efforts have been very weak 
here, as no traces of them extend above zwo miles from the ſea in this part of the iſland, and the greater 
| part 


wleum and ether. Beſides the countries above-mentioned, of the ſame nature with rock-oil. .The ſubſtance it- Petroleum. 
Brumich informs us that the aſphaltum comes from ſelf is found in Sweden and ſeveral other countries, —v— 
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called by the Germans ſelenite: ; which is the common 
ſort, that ferments with acids, and readily diſſolves in 
them, and calcines in a ſmall fire. They pierce theſe 
ſlates in a perpendicular direction till they find water; 
and the petroleum which had been diſperſed among 
the cracks of thoſe ſlates is then waſhed out by the wa- 
ter, and brought from all the neighbouring places to- 
the hole or well in which they have dug, on che ſurface 
of the water of which it ſwims after eight or ten days. 
When there is enough of it got together, they lade it 
{rom the top of the water with braſs baſons ; and it 
is then eaſily ſeparated from what little water is taken 
up with it. Theſe wells or holes continue to furniſh 
the oil in different quantities for a conſiderable time 
and when they will yield no more, they pierce the ſlates 
in ſome other place. | 

It is never uſed in Britain as a medicine; but the 
Trench give it internally in hyſteric complaints, and to 
their children for worms: ſome alſo give it from 10 to 
15 drops in wine for ſuppreſſions of the menſes. This, 
however, is rather the practice of the common people 
than of the faculty. 

PETROMYZON, the Lamrzey, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the claſs of amphibia nantes. It has ſe- 
ven ſpiracula at the ſide of the neck, no gills, a fiſtula 
on the top of the head, and no breaſt or belly fins, 
There are three ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities 
in their back fins, | 

1. The marinus, or ſea-lamprey, is ſometimes found 
ſo large as to weigh four or five pounds. It greatly 
reſembles the eel in ſhape ; but its body is larger, and 
its ſnout longer, narrower, and ſharper, at the termi- 
nation, 'The opening of the throat is very wide ; each 
jaw is furniſhed with a ſingle row of very ſmall teeth; 
in the middle of the palate are ſituated one or two 
other teeth, which are longer, ſtronger, and moveable 
towards the inſide of the throat; \ 4 interior part of 
the palate preſents moreover a row of very ſmall teeth, 
which reaches to the bottom of the throat, where we 
find four long notched bones; two ſhort fiſtulous pro- 
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ceſſes are obſervable at the extremity of the ſnout, and Petro, 


this fiſh is founded on what we read in ancient au- 
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there are two others thicker but ſtill ſhorter above the 
eyes. Willoughby ſuppoſes that the latter are the or- 
pans of hearing, and the former the organ of ſmell. 

is opinion with regard to the auditory faculty of 


thors, that the fiſhermen attracted the lampreys by 
whiſtling, and that Craſſus had tamed one of them to 
ſuch a degree that it knew his voice and obeyed his ca!l. 

The eyes of the lamprey are ſmall, and covered 
with a tranſparent light blue membrane ; the pupil is 
bordered with a circle of a colour reſembling gold ; 
near the gills which are four in number, there is a 
round hole on both ſides, through which it diſcharges 
the water. The lamprey has no fins on his belly or 
breaſt; on the back we obſerve a fin, which begins 
pretty near the head, extends to the tail which it turns 
round, and is afterwards continued to the anus: this 
fin is covered by the ſkin of the body, to which it ad- 
heres but looſely ; the ſkin is ſmooth, of a red blackiſh 
colour, and fireaked with yellow; the lamprey ad- 
vances in the water with winding motions like thoſe of 
a ſerpent, which is common to it, with all the anguil- 
liform fiſhes, 

The lamprey lives on fleſh, During the cold it lies 
concealed in the crevices of ſea- rocks, and conſequently 
is fiſhed for 65 fag certain ſeaſons. It lives in a ſtate 
of hoſtility with the poulpe, a kind cf ſea-polypus, 
which ſhuns the combat as long as it can; but when 
it finds the impoſſibility of eſcape, it endeavours to 
ſurround the lamprey with its long arms. The latter 
ſlips away, and the poulpe becomes its prey. I he 
lobſter, we are told, avenges the poulpe, and deſtroys 
the lamprey in his'tura, See Cances. 

Rondelet ſays, that the fiſhermen conſider the bite 
of the lamprey as venomous and dangerous, and never 
touch it while alive but with pincers. They beat it 
on the jaws with a ſtick, and cut off its head. The 
ſame naturaliſt obſerves, that its aſhes are a cure for 
its bite and for the king's evil. When any one has 


been 


on the continent that nearly join it; for the great mflux of currents into the gulph of Paria from the coaſts of 


* 


part of it has had its origin from a very different cauſe to that of volcanoes; but they have certainly laid the 
foundation of it, as is evident from the high ridge of mountains which ſurrounds its windward fide to protect 
it from the depredations of the ocean, and is its only barrier againſt that overpowering element, and may pro- 
perly be called the ſkeleton of the iſland. 

« From every examination I have made, I find the whole iſland formed of an argillaceous earth, either in 
its primitive ſtate or under its different metamorphoſes. The baſes of the mountains are compoſed of ſcbiſtus, 
argillaceus and talcum lithomargs; but the plains or lowlands remaining ngarly in the ſame moiſt ſtate as at its 
formation, the component particles have not experienced the viciſſitudes of nature ſo much as the more elevated 
parts, conſequently retain more of their primitive forms and properties. As argillaceous earth is formed from 
the ſedim̃ent of the ocean, from the ſituation of Trinidad to the continent its formation is eaſily accounted for, 
granting firſt the formation of the ridge of mountains that bound its windward fide, and the high mountains 


Brazil and Andaluſia muſt bring a vaſt quantity of light earthy particles from the mouth of the numerous 
large rivers which traverſe theſe parts of the continent: but the currents being repelled by theſe ridges of 
mountains, eddies and ſmooth water will be produced where they meet and oppoſe; and therefore the earthy 
particles would ſuhſide, and form banks of mud, and by freſh accumulations added, would ſoon form dry 
land: and from theſe cauſes it is evident ſuch a tract of country as Trinidad muſt be formed. But theſe 
cauſes ſtill exiſt, and the effect from them is evident; for the iſland is daily growing on the leeward fide, as 
may be ſeen from the mud-beds that extend a great way into the gulf, and there conſtantly increaſe. But from 
the great influx from the ocean at the ſouth end of the iſland, and its egreſs to the Atlantic again, through 
the Bocas, a channel muſt ever exiſt between the continent and Trinidad.” See TRINIpap. 
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cut out the part affected. Lampreys are very dexte- 
rous in faving themſelves : when taken with a hook, 
they cut the Yine with their teeth; and when they 
perceive themſelves caught in a net, they attempt to 
paſs through the meſhes. They fiſh for lampreys only 
on the pebbly edges of ſea-rocks ; ſome of theſe pebbles 
are drawn together to make a pit as far as the water- 
edge, or perhaps a little blood is thrown in, and the 
lamprey is immediately obſerved to put forth its head 
between two rocks. As ſoon as the hook, which is 
baited with crab or ſome other fiſh, is preſented to it, 
it ſwallows it greedily, and drags it into its hole. 
There is then occaſion for great dexterity to pull it 
out ſuddenly ; for ifit is allowed time to attach itſelf 
by the tail, the jaw would be torn away before the fiſh 
could be taken. This ſhows that its ſtrength reſides 
in the end of its tail ; the reaſon of which is, that the 
great bone of this fiſh is reverſed, ſo that the bones, 
which in all other fiſhes are bent towards the tail, are 
here turned in a contrary direction, and aſcend to- 
wards the head. After the lamprey is taken out of 
the water, it is not killed without a great deal of 
trouble : the beſt way is to cut the end of its tail, or 
perhaps to cruſh it with repeated blows on the ſpine, 
in order to prevent it from leaping. This ſhows that 
in the lamprey animal life extends to the end of the 
ſpinal marrow. 

M. de Querhoent removes our fears concerning the 
ſuppoſed poiſon of the lamprey. 'This ſpecies of fiſh, 
he tells us, abounds on the coaſts of Africa and at the 
Antilles iſles ; it is found likewiſe on the coaſt of Bra- 
zil, at Surinam, and in the Eaſt-Indies. When taken 
with a hook, we muſt have the precaution to kill it 
before we take it off, otherwiſe it darts upon the fiſher 
and wounds him ſeverely. Its wounds, however, are 
not venomous, M. de Querhoent having ſeen ſeveral 
ſailors who were bit by it, but experienced no diſa- 
greeable conſequences. Lampreys are likewiſe found 
in great abundance at Aſcenſion Ifland, but particu- 
larly in the ſeas of Italy : their fleſh when dried is ex- 
ccllent z and boiling gives to the vertebræ the colour of 
gridelin. 8 
The fleſh of the lamprey is white, fat, ſoft, and tender; 
it is pretty agreeable to the taſte, and almoſt as nouriſh. 
ing as that of the eel z thoſe of a large ſize are greatly 
ſuperior tothe ſmall ones. We know that the molt weal- 
thy of the Romans kept them in fiſh ponds at a great 
expence, Vedius Pollio, the friend of Auguſtus, who 
is diſtinguiſhed in hiſlory for his ſavage gluttony, on 
ſuppoſition that lampreys fed on human fleſh, were 
more delicate, ordered his ſlaves when accuſed of the 
iighteſt faults to be thrown into his fiſm ponds. We 
are no leſs ſurprized, in reading the ancient authors, to 
perceive the extraordinary attachment which the cele- 


reſpects ſo grave and ſenfible, had to this animal. One 
of them ſhed tears at the loſs of a lamprey ; the other 
improved upon this puerility, and wore mourning at the 
death of his favourite. It is remarkable, that this fiſh, 
which is proper to the ſea, and never comes into the 
tivers, can live and fatten in freſh water. For the ad- 
vancement of natural hiſtory, it were to be wiſhed, 
that ſome perſon who lives near the ſca ſhore would 
make oblervations, in order to diſcover whether the 
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been bit by a lamprey, the moſt effectual method is to lamprey is viviparous ; its ſcales are ſo imperceptible, Petromy- 


brated orators Hortenſius and Craſſus, men in other 
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that they have been overlooked by moſt ichthyolo- 


Zon 


giſts. 25 = 
Mr Pennantis of opinion, that the ancients were un. ©; 


acquainted with this fiſh ; at leaſt, he ſays, it is cer- 
tain, that which Dr Arbuthnot and other learned men 
render the word /amprey, is a ſpecies unknown in our 
ſeas, being the murena of Ovid, Pliny, and others, for 
which we want an Engliſh name. This fiſh, the /upus 
(our baſle), and the myxo, (a ſpecies of mullet), formed 
that pride of Roman banquets the ?ripatinam, ſo called, 
according to Arbuthnot, from their being ſerved up 
in a machine with three bottoms: The words /am- 
petra and petromyzon are but of modern date, invented 
from the nature of the fiſh ; the firſt a lambendo petras, 
the other from Twrpec and wwraw becauſe they are ſup- 
poſed to lick or ſuck the rocks. 

2. The fluviatilis, or leſſer lamprey, ſometimes grows 
to the length of 10 inches. The mouth is formed like 
that of the preceeding. On the upper part is a large bi- 
furcated tooth: on each fide are three rows of very mi- 
nute ones; on the lower part are ſeven teeth; the exte- 
rior of which on one fide is the largeſt. The irides are 
yellow. As in all the other ſpecies, between the eyes 
on the top of the head is a ſmall orifice, of great uſe 
to clear its mouth of the water that remains on adhe- 
ring to the ſtones ; for through that orifice it ejects the 
water in the fame manner as cetaceous fiſh. On the 
lower part of the back is a narrow fin, beneath that 
riſes another, which at the beginning is high and angu- 
lar, then grows narrow; ſurrounds the tail, aad ends 
near the anus. The colour of the back is brown or 
duſky, and ſometimes mixed with blue ; the whole un- 
derſide ſilvery. Theſe are found in the Thames, Se- 
vern, and Dee; are potted with the larger kind ; and 
are by ſome preferred to it, as being milder taſted. 
Vaſt quantities are taken about Mortlake, and ſold to 
the Dutch for bait for their cod-fiſhery. Above 
430,000 have been ſold in a ſeaſon at 40s. per 1000 
and of late, about 100,000 have been ſent to Har- 
wich for the ſame purpoſe. Ir is ſaid that the Dutch 
have the ſecret of preſerving them till the turbot 
fiſhery. 

3. The bronchialis or lampern, is ſometimes found 
of the length of eight inches, and about the thickneſs 
of a ſwan's quill ; but they are generally much ſmaller. 
The body is marked with numbers of tranſverſe lines, 
that paſs croſs the ſides from the back to the bottom 
of the belly, which is divided trom the month to the 
anus by a ſtraight line. The back fin is not angular 
like that of the tormer, but of an equal breadth. The 
tail i; lanceolated, and thort at the end. They are fre- 


quent in the rivers near Oxford, particularly the Iſis; 


but not peculiar to that county, being found in others 
of the Engliſh rivers, where, inſtead of concealing 
themſelves under the ſtones, they lodge themletves in 
the mud, and never are obſerved to adhere to any thing 

like other lampreys. | 
PETRONIUS was a renowned Roman ſenator. 
When governor of Egypt, he peimitted Herod, king of 
the Jews, to purchaſe in Alexandria any quantity ef 
corn which he thould judge neceilary for the ſupply of 
his ſubjects, who were afflicted with a ſevere tamine. 
When Tiberius died, Caius Caligula, who ſucceeded him, 
took from Vitellius the goverament of Syria, and gave 
it 


PET 

Petrodius. it to Petronius, who diſcharged the duties of his of · 
——— fice with dignity and honovr. From his inclination 
to fuvour the Jews, he run the riſk of loſing the 
emperor's friendſhip and his own life; ſor when that 
prince gave orders to have his ſtatue depoſited in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, Petronius, finding that the Jews 
would rather ſuffer death than ſee that ſacred place pro- 
faned, was unwilling to have recourſe to violent mea- 
ſures; and therefore preferred a moderation, dictated 
by humanity, to a cruel obedience. (We muſt not 
confound him with another of the ſame name, viz. 
Petronius Granius, who was a centurion in the eighth 
legion, and ſerved under Cæſar in the Gallic war), 

In his voyage to Africa, of which country he had been 
appointed quæſtor, the ſhip in which he failed was 
taken by Scipio, who cauſed all the ſoldiers to be 

ut to the ſword, and promiſed to fave the quæſtor's 
lite provided that he would renounce Czlar's party. 
Jo this propoſal Petronius replied, that Czfar's offi- 


cers were accuſtomed to grant lite to others, and not- 


to receive it; and, at the ſame time, he ſtabbed him- 
felſ with his own ſword. | 

Prræovtos Arbiter (Titus), a great critic and po- 
lite writer of antiquity, the favourite of Nero, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame mentioned by Tacitus in the 16th 
book of his Annals. He was proconſul of Bithynia, 
and afterwards conſul, and appeared capable of the 
greateſt employments. He was one of Nero's princi- 
pal confidents, and in a manner the ſuperintendantof 
his pleaſures ; for that prince thought nothing agree- 
able or delighttul but what was approved by Petronius, 
The great favour ſhown him drew upon him the envy 
of Tigellinus, another of Nero's favourites, who accu- 
ſed him of being concerned in a conſpiracy againſt the 
emperor : on which Petronius was ſeized, and was ſen- 
tenced to die. He met death with a ſtriking indifference, 
and ſeems to have taſted it nearly as he had done his 
pleaſures, 
times cloſe it, converſing with his fi ĩends in the mean- 
while, not on the immortality of the ſoul, which was 
no part of his creed, but on topics which pleaſed his 
ſancy, as of love verſes, agreeable and paſſionate airs ; 
ſo that it has been ſaid © his dying was barely ceaſing 
to live.” Ofthis diſciple of Epicurus, Tacitus gives 
the following character, „He was (ſays he) neither 
a ſpendthrift nor a debauchee, like the generality of 
thoſe who ruin themſelves ; but a refined voluptuary, 
who devoted the day to ſleep, and the night to the 
duties of his office and to pleaſure.” This courtier 
is much diſtinguiſhed by a ſatire which he wrote, and 
ſecretly conveyed to Nero; in which he ingeniouſly 
deſcribes, under borrowed names, the character of this 
prince. Voltaire is of opinion that we have no more 
of this performance but an extract made by ſome ob- 
ſcure libertine, without either taſte or judgment. Peter 
Petit diſcovered at Traw in Dalmatia, in 1665, a con- 
ſiderable fragment containing the ſequel of Trimalcion's 
Feaſt. This fragment, which was printed the year af. 
ter at Padua and at Paris, produced a paper war 
among the learned. While ſome affirmed that it was the 
work of Petronius, and others denied it to be ſo, Pe- 
tit continued to aſſert his right to the diſcovery of the 
manuſcript, and ſent it to Rome, where it was ac- 
knowledged to be a production of the 15th century, 
The French critics, who had attacked its authenticity, 
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He would ſometimes open a vein and ſome- 


PET. 
were ſilent from the moment it was depoſited in the Percy 
royal library. It is now generally attributed to Pe- 
tronins, and found in every ſubſequent edition of the 
works of that refined voluptuary. The public did not 
form the f..me favourable opinion of ſome other frag- 
ments, which were extracted from a manuſeript ſound 
at Belgrade in 1688, and printed at Paris by Nodot in 
1694, tho? they are aſcribed by the editor Charpentier, 
and ſeveral other learned men, to Pefronius ; yet, on 
account of the Galliſciſms and other barbarous expreſ- 
ſions with which they abound, they have generally been 
conſidered as unworthy of that author. His genuine 
works are, 1, A Poem on the civil war between Cæſar 
and Pompey, tranſlated into proſe by Abbe de Ma- 
roles, and into French verſe by Preſident Bouhicr, 
- 7 3 75 a 4to. 1 8 of fire and enthuſiaſm, 

guſted wit ucan's flowery lan e, oppoſed 
Pharſalia to Pharſalia z but his Troll 2 — Aim 
{uperior to the other in ſome reſpects, is by no means 
in che true ſtyle of epic poetry. 2. A Poem on tlie 
Education of the Roman Vouth. 3. Two treatiſes; 
one upon the Corruption of Eloquence, and the other 
on the Cauſes of the Decay of Arts and Sciences. 4. 
A poem on the Vanity of Dreams. 5. The Ship- 
wreck of Licas. 6. Reflections on the Inconſtancy of 
Human Life. And, 7. Trimalcion's Banquet. To 
this laſt performance morality is not much indebted. 
It is a deſcription of the pleaſures of a currupt- 
ed court; and the painter is rather an ingenious 
courtier than a perſon whoſe aims is to reform abuſes. 
'The beſt editions of Petronius are thoſe publiſhed at 
Venice, 1499, in 4to; at Amſterdam, 1669, in 8vo, 
cum notis variorum ; Ibid. with Boſchius's notes, 1677, 
in 24to ; and 1700, 2 vols in 24to. The edition of 
variorum was reprinted in 1743, in 2 vols 4to, with 
the learned Peter Burman's commentaries. Petronius 
died in the year 65 or 66. "x 

PeTrONIVs (Maximus) was born in the year 395 of 
an illuſtrious family, being at firſt a ſenator and conſul 
of Rome, He put on the imperial purple in 455, after 
having effected the aſſaſſination of Valentinian III. In 
order to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne, he married 
Eudoxia the widow of that unfortunate prince ; and, 
as the was ignorant of his villany, he confeſſed to her 
in a tranſport of love, that the ſtrong defire he had of 
being her huſband, had made him commit this atro- 
cious crime. Whereupon Eudoxia privately applied 
to Genſeric, king of the Vandals, who coming into 
Italy with a very powerful army, entered Rome, where 
the uſurper then was. The unhappy wretch endea- 
voured to make his eſcape, but the ſoldiers and people 
enraged at his cowardice, fell upon him, and over- 
whelmed him with a ſhower of ſtones. His body was 
dragged through the ſtreets of the city for three days ; 
and after treating it with every mark of diſgrace, they 
threw it into the Tiber the 12th of June the ſame year, 
455. Hereigned only 77 days. He had ſome good qua- 
lities. He loved and cultivared.the ſciences. He was 
prudent in his councils, circumſpett in his actions, equi. 
table in his judgments : a facetious companion, and 
ſteady friend. Fle had the good fortune to win the 
affections of every body, while he remained a private 
character; but as a prince, he was ſo much the more 
deteſtable, in that, after he had obtained the throne 


by villany, he kept poſſeſſion of it only by m—_ 
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Perot The crown was ſcarcely on his head before it appeared 


whim an inſupportable burden. 4 Happy Democles 
Peitr. (exclaimed be in his deſpair), thou wert a king during 


a ſingle entertainment!“ 
PETROSA 0824, in anatomy, a name ge to the 
fourth and fifth bones of the cranium, called alſo ofa 


temporum and moſa ; the ſubſtance whereof, 
as their firſt names expreſs, is ſquamoſe and 
very hard. 


PETROSELINUM (arrum rEtTROSELINUM, Lin.) 
Parſley. This plant is commonly cultivated for eu- 
linary purpoſes. The ſeeds have an aromatic flavour, 
and are occaſionally uſed as carminatives, &c. The 
root of parſley is one of the five aperient roots, and 
with this intention is ſometimes made an ingredient in 
apozems and - diet-drinks : if liberally uſed, it is apt 
to cecaſion flatulencies; and this, by diſtending the 
viſcera, produces a contrary effect tn that intended by 
i : the taſte of this root is ſomewhat ſweetiſh, with 
2 light degree of warmth and aromatic flavour. 

PRTTEIA, in the ancient mafic, a term to which 

we have no one correſponding in our language. 
+ The melopceia, or the art of arranging ſounds in 
ſucceſſion ſo as to make melody, is divided into three 
parts, which the wy Rs e mi vit, and chrefis ; 
the Latins ſumptio, mixtio, ups ; and the Itahans 
93 nto, and . The laſt of theſe is called 
by the Greeks rerrr-e, and by the Italians petiie ; which 
therefore means the art of making a juſt difcernment 
of all the manners of ranging or combining ſounds 
among themſelves, fo as they may produce their effect, 
1. e. may expreſs the ſeveral paſſions intended to be 
raiſed. Thus it hows what ſounds are to be uſed, and 
what not; how often they are ſeverally to be repeated; 
with which to begin, and with which to end ; whe- 
ther with a grave ſound to riſe, or an acute one to fall, 
&c. The petteia conſtitutes the manners of the muſic ; 
chooſes out this or that paſſion, this or that motion 
of the ſoul, to be awakened ; and determines whether 
it be proper to excite it on this or that occaſion. 
The petteia, therefore, is in muſic much what the man- 
ners are in poetry. ; 

It is not eaſy to diſcover whence the denomination 
ſhould have been taken by the Greeks, unleſs from 
vr. their game of cheſs ; the muſical petteia being 
a ſort of combination and arrangement of ſounds, as 
chels is of pieces called ver7:4, calculi, or © cheſs-men.” 

PETTY (Sir Willliam), ſon of Anthony Petty a 
elothier, was born at Rumſey, a little haven-town in 
Hampſhire, in 1623 and while a boy took great de- 
light in ſpending bis time among the artificers there, 
whoſe trades he could work at when but twelve years 
of age. Then he went to the grammar-ſchool there: 
at 15 he was maſter of the Latin, Greek, and French 
tongues, and of arithmetic and thoſe parts of practical 

geometry and aſtronomy uſual to navigation. Soon 
after he went to Caen in Normandy, and Paris, where 
he ſtudied anatomy, and read Veſalius with Mr 
Hobbes. Upon his return to England, he was pre- 
ferred in the king's navy. In 1643, when the war 
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between the king and parliament grew hot, he went 
into the Netherlands and France for three years; and 
having vigorouſly proſecuted his ſtudies, eſpecially in 
phyſie, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amſterdam, and Paris, 
he returned home to Rumſey. In 1647, he obtained 
a patent to teach the art of double writing for feven- 
teen years. In 1648, he publiſhed at London Ad- 
vice to Mr Samnel, Hartlib, for the advancement of 
ſome particular parts of learning. At this time he 
adhered to the 1 of the kingdom; and 
went to Oxford where be taught anatomy and che- 
miſtry, and was created a doctor of phyſie. 1650, 
he was made profeſſor of anatomy there; and ſoon af - 
ter a member of the college of phyſicians in London. 
The fame year he became phyfician to the army in 
Ireland; where he continued till 1659, and acquired 
2 great fortune. After the reſtoration, he was intro- 
duced to King Charles II. who knighted him in 1661. 
In 1662, he publiſhed “ A Treatiſe of taxes and cen- 
tributions.” Next year he was greatly applauded in 
Ireland for his invention of a double bottomed ſhip. 
He died at London of a gangrene in the foot, occa- 
honed by the ſwelling of & gout, in 1697. 

The character of his genius is ſufficiently ſeen in 
his writings, which were much more numerous than 
thoſe we have mentioned above. Amongſt theſe, it is 
faid, he wrote the hiltory of his own life, which unqueſ- 
tionably contained a full account of his political and re- 
ligious principles, as may be conjectured from what be 
has left us upon thoſe ſubjects in his will. In that he has 
theſe remarkable words: As for legacies to the poor, 
I am at a ſtand; and for rs by trade and election 
_ them nothing : as for impotents by the hand 

„ the public ought to maintain them; as for 
thoſe who can get no work, the magiſtrates ſhould cauſe 
them to be employed ; which may be well done in Ire- 
land, where are fifteen acres of improveable land for 


every head: as for priſoners for crimes by the king, 


or for debt by their proſecutors, thoſe who compaſſion- 
ate the ſufferings of any object, let them relieve them- 
ſelves by relieving ſuch ſutferers ; that is, give them 
alms (a), &c. I am comtented, that I have aſſiſted 
all my poor relations, and put many into a way of 
getting their own bread, and have laboured in public 
works andinventions, and have ſought out real objects 
of charity; and do hereby conjure all who partake of 
my eſtate, irom time to time to do the ſame at their 
peril, Nevertheleſs, to anſwer cuſtom, and to take 
the ſure fide, I give twenty pounds to the molt want- 
ing of the parith wherein I die.” As for religion, 
he ſays, * I die in the profeſſion of that faith, and in 
the practice of ſuch worſhip, as I find eſtabliſhed by 
the laws of my country; not being able to believe what 
I myſelf pleaſe, nor to worſhip God better than by 
doing as I would be done unto, and obſerving the 
laws of my country, and expreſſing my love and ho- 
nour to Almighty God, by ſuch ſigns and tokens as 
are underſtood to be ſuch by the people with whom 1 
live.” He died poſſeſſed of a very large fortune, as 
appears by his will; where he makes his real eſtate 


- 


che rent of which is ſtill applied to that uſe. 


Vor. XIV. K k about 
5 103 In the town of Rumſey there is a houfe which was given by him for the maintenance of a charity 
00 | | PW 
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Petey. 


— — 
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Fetty about 6500 |. per annum, his perſonal eſtate about 
A. 45, 00 J. his bad and deſperate debts 30,000 l. and 
Veuceda- the demonſtrable improvements of his Iriſh eſtate, 
— fer annum in all, at fix per cent. tereſt, 
15,0001. er Ai. This eſtate came to his family, 

who were afterwards ennobled. + - M30 n 

The variety of purſuits in which Sir William Pet- 

ty was engaged ſhows him to have had à genius ca- 


. 


pable of any thing to which he choſe to apply it; and 


it is very extraordinary, that a man of ſo active and buſy 
a ſpirit could find time to write fo many things as it 
| 4 


appears he did. umi Pallet 
PzTTY, any thing little or diminutive, when com- 
pared with another.. „ bs $436gge ba 


Prrrr Bag, an office in chancery; the three clerks of 
which record the return of all inquiſitions out of every 
county, and make all patents of comptrollers, gaugers, 
cuſtomers, e inne 0 
Part- Chaps, in ornithology. See MoracirtA. 
Pesrr- Feger, little tricking ſolicitor or attorney, 


2 without eith f Kill or conſcience. e . 441 deny 
PertTy, or Prilt, Lartency. See LAAcu xx. 


Prrrr-Patter, among econſectioners, à ſort of 
pies, made of a rich cruſt filled with ſweet meats. 

PerTr-Singles, among falconers, are the toes of a 
hawk. | $3941 84 | 

Perrr-Tally, in the ſea a competent al- 
lowance of victuals, according to the number of the 
ihip's company. eee f 


. _ 
* 
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PET UNSE, in natural hiſtory, one of the two ſub- 
ſtances whereof porcelain or china ware is made. The 
petunſe is a coarſe kind of flint or pebble, the ſurſace 
of which is not ſo ſmooth when broken as that ot our 
common flint. See PoxcEII ing. 
PETWORTH, in Suffex' in England; five miles 
from Midhurſt and the Suſſex Downs; and 49 from 
London, is a large, populous, aud handſume town. It 
is adorned wii ſeveral ſeats of gentlemen; particular · 
ly the magnificent ſeat of the Percies; earls of Nor- 
thumberland, many of whom lie buried in a ſeparate 
vault of its church. The rectory, the richeſt in the 
county, is {aid to be worth 600l. or 700 l. a year, and is 
in the Duke of Somerſet's gift: in whoſe armory in this 
place, there is a ſword which, by cireumſtances, ap- 
pears to have been the weapon of the famous Henry 


Hotſpur, though it is not ſo unwieldy as other ancient. 


iwords generally are. 95 

PEUCEDANUM, or surrnhUR-wogr: A genus 
of the dygynia order, belonging to the petandria claſs 
of plants; and in the natural method ranking under 
the 45th order Umbellate. The fruit is lobated, ſtriated 
on both ſides, and ſurrounded by a membrane; the 
involucra are very fhort, There are three ſpecies ; 
none of which have any remarkable properties except- 
ing the offielnale, or common hog*s fennel, growing 
naturadty in the Engliſh ſalt marſhes. This riſes to the 
height of two feet, with channelled ſtalks, which di- 
vide into two or three branches, each crowned with an 
umbel of yellow flowers, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall cir- 
cular umbels. Ihe roots, when bruiſed, have a ſtrong. 
fetid ſcent like ſulphur, and an acrid, bitteriſh, un&u- 
ons taſte, Wonnded in the ſpring, they yield a con- 


ſiderable quantity of yellow juice, which - dries into a regard to this laſt hereſy. His deſire to be the head 


gummy reſin, and retains the ſtrong ſmell of the root, 
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ments, or poſſeſſions; and that he might imitate na- 
ture with the greater exa&neſs, he went into an ana- 


from the ceiling, and bones, ſkulls, &c. lay ſcattered 
+» While he was thus employed, either by fatigue, or 


pened 5 
Ibbe moment be awoke, he obſerved the ſkeletons 
move about as they were ſhaken in different directions, 


29 55 Dit 01 75 friends took all poflible pains to efface the impreſſion 
PeTTr, or Petit, Treaſon." See Txrason. 5 F 


ed him with the real cauſe of the agitation of the-ſke- 


PEY 
This ſhould ſeem to be poſſeſſed of ſome medicinal vir- Pevecmnn 
tues, but W. oy never been aſcertained with any | 


preciſion. expreſſed juice was uſed by the an- Peyrere. 
e diſorders,” * Ne 8 
-» PEUTEMAN (Peter) born at ' Rotterdam 


in 1650, and was a, good painter of inanimate objects; 
but the moſt memorable particular relative to this ar- 
tiſt was that incident which occaſioned his death. 

He was requeſted to paint an emblematical picture pig. .r 
of mortality, repreſenting human ſkulls'and bones ſur- Paintcre 
rounded with rich gems and muſical inſtruments, to 
expreſs the vanity of this world's pleaſures, amuſe- 


tomy room, where ſeveral. ſkeletons hung by wires 


— and immediately prepared to his de- 


by intenſe ſtudy, inſenſibly he fell aſleep; but was ſud- 
rouſed by a ſhock of an earthquake; which hap - 
at that inſtant, on the 18th of September i 692. 


and the looſe ſkulls roll from one fide of the room to 
the other ; and being totally ignorant of 'the cauſe, he 
was {truck with ſuch a horror, that he threw himſelf 
down ſtairs, and tumbled into the ſtreet half dead. His 
made.on his mind by that unlucky event, and acquaint- 
letons; yet the tranſaction ſtill affected his fpirits in 
Ao violent a manner, that it brought on a diſorder, 
which in a very ſhort time ended his days. His ge- 
neral ſubjects were either allegorical or emblematical 
alluſions to the ſhortneſs and miſery of the human life. 
FEWIT. sa cao, or Mire crow, in ornithology. 
See Laus, . M7 Sent 
PEWTER, a factitious metal uſed in making do- 
meſtic , utenſils, as plates, diſhes, &c.— The batis of 
the metal is tin; which is converted into pewter by 
mixing at the rate of an hundred weight of tin with 
15 pounds of lead and fix pounds of brafs.—-Befides 
this compoſition, which makes the common pewter, 
there are other kinds, compounded of tin, regulus of 
antimony, biſmuth, and copper, in ſeveral proportions. 
PEYRERE. (Iſaac la), was born at Bourdeaux, 
of proteſtant parents, He entered into the ſervice of 
the Prince ef Conde, who was much pleaſed with the 
ſingularity of his genius. From the peruſal of St Paul's 
writings he took into his head to aver, that Adam was 
not the firſt of the human race ; and, in order to prove 
this extravagant opinion, he publiſhed in 1655 a book, 
which was printed in Holland in 4to and in 1Izmo, 
with this title, Preadamite, five exercitatio ſuper verſibus 
12, 13, 14, cap. 15. Epiftols Pauli ad Romano. This 
work was burnt at Paris, and the author impriſoned 
at Bruſſels, through the iofluence of the archbiſtiop of 
Maline's grand vicar. The Prince of Conde having 
obtained his liberty, he travelled, to Rome in 1656, 
and there gave into Pope Alexander VII. a ſolemn 
renunciation both of Calviniſm and Preadamiſm. His 
converſion was not thought to be fincere, at leaſt with 


of a new ſect is evident; and his book diſcovers his. 
| ambition. z, 


n 


oy librarian. 


-have formed his character. 


--unequal ; ſometimes too ſwe 


1643, in 8vo. 


terate diſeaſes of their ſouls. 
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Peyrere; ambition ; for he there pays many compliments to the 
wa ws, and invites them to attend his lectures. Upon 


Fav e 


is return to Paris,, notwithſtanding the earneſt ſoli- 
citations of bis holineſs to remain at Rome, he went 
again into the Prince of Conde's ſervice in the quality 
Some time aſter he retired to the ſemi- 
-nary des Yertus, where he died the zoth of January 
1676, at the age of 82, after the ſacraments of the 


church had been adminiſtered to him. Father Simon 
- ſays, that when he was importuned in his laſt moments 
to retract the opinion which he had formed reſpecting 


the Preadmites, his anſwer was, Hi quetungque ig no- 


rant, blaſphemant, His having no fixed ſentiments of 
religion 15 ſuppoſed to proceed more from a peculiar 
turn of mind than a corruption of the heart; for good 


nature, ſimplicity of manners, and humanity, ſeem to 
% He was, ſays Niceron, 
a man of a very equal temper, and moſt agreeable con- 


verſation. He was a little too fond, however, of. in- 
dulging his wit, which ſometimes bordered on raillery; 


but he took care never to hurt or wound the feelings 
of his neighbour. As to his learning, it was extreme- 
He knew nothing che of Greek or 

Hebrew; and yet he ventured to give a new mterpre- 
tation of ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred volume. He 
piqued himſelf on his knowledge of the Latin; but 
excepting a few poets which he had read, he was by 
no means an adept in that langnage. His ſtyle is very 
ling and pompous, at o- 

ther times low and grovelling,” Beſides the work al- 
ready mentioned, he has left behind him, I. A treatiſe 


as ſingular as it is ſcarce, intitled, Du rappel des Fuifr, 
The recal of the Iiraclites, in the opi- 
nion of this writer, will be not only of a ſpiritual na- 


ture, but they will be reinſtated in the temporal bleſ- 


- ſings which they enjoyed before their rejection. They 
- will again take poſſeſhon of the holy land, which will 


reſume its former fertility, God will then raiſe up to 
them a king more juſt, and more victorious, than any 
of their former ſovereigns had been. Now, though all 


this is doubtleſs to be underſtood ſpiritually of Jeſus 
- Chriſt, yet our author is of opinion, that it ought alſo 


to be underſtood of a temporal prince, who ſhall ariſe 
for the purpoſe of effecting the temporal deliverance 
of the Jews; and that this pi ince thall be no other 
than the king of France, for the following reaſons, 
which, it is believed, will carry conviction to few 
minds: 1. Becauſe the two titles of e Chriſtian, 
and of Elaiſt San of the Church, are aſcribed to him by 
way of excellence. 2. Becauſe it is preſumable, if 
the kings of France poſſeſs the virtue of curing the 
evil or ſcrofula, which can only affli& the bodies of 
the Jews; that they will likewiſe have the power of 
curing. their obſtinate incredulity and the other inve- 
3. Becauſe the kings of 
France have for their arms a fleur de luce; and be- 
cauſe the beauty of the church is in ſcripture compared 
to the beauty of lilies. 4. Becauſe it is probable that 
France will be the country whither the Jews ſhall firſt 
be invited to come and embrace the Chriſtian faith, 


and whither they ſhall retreat from the perſecution of 
the nations that have dominion over them; for France 


is a land of freedom; it admits of no flavery, and 
whoever touches it is free, Peyrere, after explaining 


his range ſyſtem, propoſes a method of converting 
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the Jews to Chriſtianity ; a method, ſays Niceron, beytete, 
which will not be acceptable to many. He propoſes Pc; rovius. 
— _ — 
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to reduce the hole of religion to a bare faith or be- 
lief"in Jeſus Chrift ; taking it for granted, without 
any:thadow. of proof, that it is as difficult to com- 
prehend the articles of our faith, as to obſerve the cere- 
monies of Moſes.—From this ſcheme (ſays he) there 
would reſult a double advantage to the church; the 
reumon of the Jews, and of all thoſe Chriſtians who are 
ſeparated from the body of the church.” Peyrere, when 
he wrote this book, was a Calviniſt; but his Calviniſm 
too nearly reſembled the Deiſm of our age. He con- 
felled himſelf that his reaſon for quitting the Prot e- 
ſtants was on account of their being the firſt and prin- 
cipal appoſers of his book concerning the Preadamites. 
II. A curious and entertaining account of Greenland, 
printed in 8vo, 1647. When he was aſked, on occa- 
hon of this work, why there were ſo many witches in 
the north; he replied, © It is becauſe part of the pro- 
perty of theſe pretended conjurers, when condemned 
to ſutfer death, is declared to belong to their judges.” 
III. Anequally intereſting account of Iceland, 1663, 
8vo. IV. A letter to Philotimus, 1658, in 8vo, in 
which he explains the reaſons of his recantation, &c, 
We find in Moreri the fo:lowing epitaph of him, writ- 
ten by a poet of his own times. 
La Peyrere ici git, ce bon Iſraelite, 
Huguenot, Catholique, enfin Preadamite : 
Quatre religions lui plurent a la fois, 
Et ton indifference Etoit fi peu commune, 
Qu' apres quatre · vingts ans qu'il eut à faire un 
3-54 oix, 
Le bon homme partit, & n' en choiſit pas une. 
PET RONIUS (Francis de 1a) for a long time 
practiſed ſurgery at Paris with ſuch diſtinguiſhed eclat, 
that he obtained for himſelf the appointment of firſt ſur- 
geon to Louis XV. He improved this favourable ſitua- 
tion with his majeſty, and procured tohis profeſſion thoſe 
honours which had the effect to quicken its progreſs, and 
thoſe eſtabliſuments which contributed to extend its be- 
nefits. The royal College of Surgery at Paris was found- 
ed by his means in 1731, was enlightened by his know- 
ledge, and encouraged by his munificence. At his 
death which happened at Verſal'ies the 24th of April, 
1747, he bequeathed to the ſociety of ſurgeons in 
Paris two thirds of his effects, his eſtate of Marigui, 
which was fold to the king for 200,000 livres, and 
his library. This uſeful citizen alſo left to the ſocie- 
ty of ſurgeons at Montpellier two houſes ſituated in 
that town, with 100,000 livres, for the purpoſe of 
erefting there a chirurgical amphitheatre. He ap- 
pointed the ſame ſociety univerſal legatee for the third 
of his effects; and all theſe legacies contain clauſes 
whoſe ſole object is to piomote the public good, the 
perfection and improvement of ſurgery ; for which be 
always ſolicited the protection of the court. At the 
time of the famous diſpute between the phyſicians and 
ſurgeons, he entreated the Chancellor d'Agueſſau to 
build up a brazen wall between the two bodies. I 
will do fo, replied the miniſter, but on what ſide of the 
wall ſhall we place the ſick;” Peyronius afterwards 
behaved w.th more mod:ration.—He was a philoſo- 
pher without any oltentation ; but his philoſophy was 
tempered: by a long acquaintance with the world 
und with the court. W and delicacy of 
2 5 


Pezay 


Pezron. 


as, at the ſame time, he ſhowed too much hau 
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nis underſtanding, joined to his natural vivacity, ren- 
dered his converſation agreeable ; and all theſe advan- 
tages were crowned with a quality ſtill more valuable, 
an uncommon degree of ſympathy for thoſe in diſtreds. 
He was no ſooneri known to be at his eſtate in the 
country, than bis houſe was filled with ſick people, 
who came to him from the diſtance or 7 or 8 leagues 
round about. He had once a plan of eſtabliſhing, on 


this 2 an hoſpital, to which he intended to retire, 
that 


might devote the remainder of his life to the 
ſervice of the poor. * 
PEZ Ax (N. Maſſon, marquis of), born at Paris, 


very early applied himſelf to the ſtudy of letters, and 


afterwards went inte the army. He was made a cap- 
tai n of dragoons ; and had the honour of giving fome 
leſſons on tactics to the ill-fated Louis XVI. Being 
appointed inſpector- general of ſome coaſting veſſels, 
he repaired to the maritime towns, and executed his 
commiſſion with more care and attention than was to 
have been expected from a votary of the muſes. But 
ghtineſs, 
a complaint was brought againſt him to the court, 
and he was baniſhed to his country ſeat, where he died 
ſoon after, in the beginning of 1778. He was the 
intimate friend and companion He had 
{tudied, and ſucceſsfully imitated, his manner of wri- 


ting, but his poems have more delicacy, and are leſs 


dishgured with trifling converſations. of gallantry. He 
has left behind him, 1. A tranſlation of Catullus, 
which is not much eſteemed. + 2. Les Soirbes Helve- 
tiennes, Alſaciennes, & Franc-Comtoiſes, in 8vo, 1770 ; 
a work very agreeably diverſified, full of charming 
landſcapes, but written with too little accuracy. 3. 
Les Soirees Provengales, in manuſcript, which are ſaid 
to be no wiſe inferior in merit to the foregoing ones. 
4. La Rofiere de Salency ; a paſtoral in three acts, and 
which has been performed with ſucceſs on the Italian 
theatres. 5. Les campagnes de Mailebois, in 3 vols 
4to, and a vohame of maps. bal inn . 

PEZENAs8, a place in France about 24 miles from 
Montpelier. The foil about it is ſandy, | The rock 
is limeſtone, 'The fields are open, and produce corn, 
wine, and oil, There are to be ſeen at this place the 
extenſive ruins of a caltle, which formerly belonged to 
the Montmorency family. This ſtrong fortreſs was 
bewn out of the rock on which it tands, and appears 
to have been complicated andfull of art. 'The walls 
are lofty, and above 8 feet in thickneſs. The rock, 
which is perpendicular, is a maſs of ſhells, ſuch as 
turbinæ, oyſters, cockles, with a calcareous cement. 
From hence the cireumjacent plain decked with luxuri- 
ant verdure,and ſhut in by rugged mountains, affords a 
moſt delightful proſpect. E. Long. 3. 35. N. L. 43. 18. 

PEZ IZA, cup muſhroom, in botany ;; a genius of 
the natural order of fungi, belonging to the cryptoga- 
mia claſs of plants. The fungus campanulated and 
ſeſſile. Linnæus enumerates 8 ſpecies, 

PEZ RON (Paul), a very learned and ingenious 
Frenchman, born at Hennebon in Brittany in 1639, 
and admitted into the order of Citeaux in 1660. 
was a great antiquarian, and was indefatigable in trac- 
ing the origin of the language of the Goths; the re- 
ſult of which was, that he was led to eſpouſe a fyſtem 


of the world's being-much more ancient than modern 


chronologers have ſuppoſed. This he communicated 
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to the public in à treatiſe printed at Paris in 166 5, 
4to, intifled, The antiquity of Time, reftored and de- 
fended againſt the Jews and modern chronelopers. This 
book of Pezron's was extremely admired for the in- 


genvity and learning in it; yet cauſed no ſmall alarm 


among the religions, againſt whom he nevertheleſs de- 
fended his opinions. He went through ſeveral promo- 


tions, the laſt of which was to the abbey of Charmoye,. | 


„CCC 
1970 5 „.. 
PHACA, in botany: 282 the decandria or- 


der, belonging to the dia ia claſs of plants; and 
in the method ranking under the 32d order, 
Papi 4. The legumen is ſemibilocular. ? 


PIA, a famous fow which infeſted the neigh- 


bourhood of Cromyon. Theſeus deſtroyed it as he 


was travelling from Trcozene to Athens to make him- 
ſeit known to his father. Some imagine that the boar 
of Calydon ſprang from this ſow. According to ſome 
authors, Phza wasa woman who proſtituted herſelf to 
bes ſhe murdered, and afterwards plun- 
dered. 8 25 | 
 PHAACIA, one of the names of the iſland Cor- 
cyra, (Homer, Stephanus). Pheaces- the people, 
8 noted for their indolence and luxury; hence 
race uſes Pheax for a perſon indolent and ſleek; 
and hence aroſe their inſolence and pride, (Ariſtotle). 
The ifland was famous for producing large quantities 
of l apples, (Ovid, Juvenal, Proper - 
ws ). | 
PHI DON, a diſciple of Socrates, who had been 
ſcized by pirates in his youth ; and the. philoſopher, 
who ſeemed to diſcover ſomething uncommon and 
promiſing in his countenance, bought his liberty for a 
ſum of money, and ever after eſteemed him, Phzdon, 
after Socrates's death, returned to Elis his native coun- 
try, where he founded a ſect of philoſophers who com- 
poſed what was called the Eliac ſchool. The name of 


Phedon is affixed to one of Plato's di 8. 5 
PHEDRA To hiſt.) was a daughter of Minos 


and Paſiphae; the married Theſeus, by whom ſhe was 
the mother of Acamas and Demophoon. They had al- 
ready lived for ſome timein conjugal felicity when Ve- 


nus, who hated all the deſcendants of Apollo, becauſe 


he had diſcovered her amours with Mars, inſpired Phe- 
dra with the ftrongeſt paſſion for Hippolytus the ſon of 
Theſeus, by the Amazon Hippolyte. This paſſion ſhe 
long attempted to ſtifle, but in vain ; and therefore, in 
the abſence of Theſeus, ſhe addreſſed Hippalytus with 
all the impatience of deſponding love. Me rejected 
her with horror and diſdain. She, however, incenſed 
by the reception ſhe had met, reſolved to puniſh his 
coldneſs and refuſal ; and at the return of Theſeus ſhe 
accuſed Hippolytus of attempts upon her virtue. He 
liſtened to her accuſation; and without hearing Hip- 
polytus's defence, he baniſhed him from his kingdom, 
and implored Neptune, who had promiſed to. grant 
three of his requeſts, to puniſh him in an exemplary 
manner. As Hippolytus fled from Athens, his horſes 
were ſuddenly terrified by a ſea monſter, which Nep- 
tune had ſent on the ſhore ; and he was thus dragged 
through precipices and over rocks, trampled under 
the feet of his horſes, and cruſhed under the wheels 
of his chariot. When his tragical end was known at 


Athens, Phædra confeſſed her crime, and hung _ | 


— 


Ph 
Ph 


Pheton- Aytus, and the infamous paſſion of Phædra, is the ſub- 


PHE 
ertreme guilt had occaſioned. The death of Hippo- 


je& of one of the tragedies of Euripides and of Seneca. 
She was buried at Trazenc, where her tomb was {till 
to be ſeen in the age of the 3 Pauſanias, 
near the temple of Venus, which ſhe had built to ren- 
der the goddeſs favourable to her inceſtuous paſſion. 
Near her tomb was a myrtle, whoſe leaves were full 
of ſmall holes, which, it was reported, Phzdra had 
done with a hair pin, when the vehemence of her paſ- 
fron had rendered her melancholy and almoſt deſpe- 
rate: She was repreſented in a painting in Apollo's 
temple at Delphi, as ſuſpended in the air, while her 
ſiſter Ariadne ſtood near to her, and fixed her eyes 

PHADRUS, an ancient Latin writer, who com- 
N books of fables, in Iambic verſe. He was a 
; ian ; and was born, as there is reaſon to conclude, 
ſome years before Julius Cæſar made himſelf maſter of 
the Roman empire. Ho he came into the ſervice of 
Auguſtus is not known: but his being called Augu/tur's 
freedman in the title of the book, ſhows that he had 
been that emperor's ſlave. The fables of Phædrus are 
valued for their wit and good ſenſe, expreſſed in very 
pure and elegant language: and it is remarkable that 
they remained buried in libraries altogether unknown 
to the public, until they were diſcovered and publiſhed 
by Peter Pithou, or Pithœus, a learned French gentle- 
man, toward the cloſc of the 16th century. | 

Pu zxpxvs (Thomas) was a profeſſor of eloquence 
at Rome, early in the 16th century. He was canon 
of Lateran, and keeper of the library in the Vatican. 
He owed his riſe to the acting of Seneca's Hippolytus. 
in which he performed the part of Phædra; from 
whence he ever after got the name of Phedrus. Eraſ- 
mus, who tells this, ſays he had it from Cardinal Ra- 
phael Georgianus, in whoſe court- yard, before the pa- 
lace, that tragedy was ated. The cauſe of his death 
was very remarkable; for as he was riding through 
the city on a mule, he met a cart drawn by wild oxen, 
and was thrown by his mule, who took fright at them. 
Though corpulent, the cart fortunately paſſed over him 
without doing him any hurt, as he fell in the ſpace be- 
tween the wheels; but fright and the fall together 
ſpoiled the whole maſs of his blood ſo much, that he 
contracted a diſtemper, of which, after languiſhing 
ſome time, he died under the age of 50. If he had 
lived, he would moſt probably have become an au- 
thor ; and perhaps, adds Bayle, have confirmed what 
has been obſerved of him, that his tongue was better 
than his pen. The obſer ation was made by Eraſmus, 
who tells us, that he knew and loved him ; and owns 
that he was called the Cicero of lis time. Janus Par- 
rhaſius, his colleague, was much grieved at his death, 
and gave the titles of ſeveral works, which were al- 
moſt ready for public view. 

PHANOMENON, in philoſophy, denotes any 
remarkable appearance, whether in the heavens or 


earth, and whether diſcovered by obſervation or ex- 
periment. 


PHAE TON, in fabulous hiſtory, was the ſon of the 
Sun, or Phœbus and Clymene, one of the Oceanides. 
He was ſon of Cephalus and Aurora, according to He- 
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Pharos {Af in defpair, unable to ſurvive one whoſe death her 
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ſiod and Pauſanias; or of Tithonus and Aurora, ar- Phztem, 
cording to Apollodorus. He is, however, more ge 


nerally acknowledged to be the ſon of Phatbus and 
Clymene.. He was naturally of a lively diſp6lition, 
and a handiome figure. Venus became enamoured of 
him, and entruſted him with the care of one of her 
temples.  'This diftinguithing favour of the goddeſs 
rendered him vain and aſpiring ; and when E;-apbus, 
the ſon of Io, had told him, to check fiis pride, that 
he was not the fon of Phabus, Phaeton reſolved to 
know his true origin, and at the inſtigation of his mo- 
ther he viſited the palace of the fun. He begged 
Phoebus, that if he really were his father lie would give 
him inconteſtable proofs of his paternal tenderneſs, and 
convince the world of his legitimacy. Phebus re- 
ceived him with great tenderneſs, and ſwore by Styx 
to grant whatever he requeſted as a proof of his ac- 
knowledging him for his ſon. The youth boldly aſk- 
ed the direction of the chariot of the ſun for one day. 
His father, grieved and ſurpriſed at this demand, uſed 
all his arguments to diſſuade him from the raſh at- 
tempt ; but all was in vain: and being by his oath re- 
duced to iubmit to his obſtinacy, entruſted him with 
the reins, after he had directed him how to uſe them. 
The young adventurer was however ſoon ſenſible of his 
madneſs. He was unable to guide the fiery ſteeds; 
and looſing the reins, Jupiter, to prevent his conſu- 
ming the heavens and earth, Rruck him with a thun- 
derbolt, and hurled him from his feat into the river 
Eridanus or Po. His litters Phaethuſa, Lambetia, and 
Phebe, lamenting his lofs upon its banks, were changed 
by the gods into black poplar trees; and Cyenus ki 
of Liguria, alſo grieving at his fate, was transforme 
into a ſwan. | 

The poets ſay, that while Phaeton was driving the 
chariot of his father, the blood of the Ethiopians was 
dried up: and their fkin became black; a colour which 
is ftill preſerved amoug the greateſt part of the inha- 
bitants of the torrid zone. The territories of Libya 
were alſo, they tell us, parched up, on account of their 
too great vicinity to the ſun; and ever ſince, Africa, 
unable to recover her original verdure and fruĩitfulneſe, 
has exhibited a ſandy country and uncultivated waſte, 
According to thoſe who explain this poetical fable, 
Phæton was a Ligurian prince, who ſtudied aſtrono- 
my, and in whoſe age the neighbourhood of the Po was 
viſited with uncommon heats. 

Pa atrToN, in ornithology, a genus of birds belongi 
to the order of anſeres; the characters of which are: The. 
bill is ſharp, ſtraight, and pointed; the noſtrils are ob- 
long, and the hinder toe is turned forward. There are. 
two ſpecies, viz. 

1. The demerſus, or red footed: pinguin, has a thick, 
arched, red bill ; the head, hind-part of the neck, and 
the back of a duſky purpliſh hue, and breaſt and belly 
white; brown wings, with the tips of the feathers white; 
inſtead of a tail, a few black briſtles ; and red legs. It 
is found on Pinguin ifle, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
is common all over the South Seas, and is about the 
ſize of a gooſe. 

1. The ethereus, or tropic bird, is about the fize of 
a partridge, and has very long wings. The bill is red, 
with an angle under the lower mandible. The eyes 
are encompaſſed with black, which ends in a point to, 

wards, 
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ped with white; all the reſt of the bird is white, ex- 
cept the back, which is variegated with curved lines of 
black. The legs and feet are of a vermilion ted. The 
toes are webbed. The tail conſiſts of two long ſtraight 
narrow feathers, almoſt of equal breadth from their 
quills to their points. See Plate CCCLXXXIX. 
«© "The nan tropic bird (ſays Latham), given to this 
genus ariſes from its being chiefly found within the 
tropic circles ; but we are not to conclude; that they 
never ſtray voluntarily, or are driven beyond them 
for we have met with a few inſtances to prove the con · 
trary (4). It is, however ſo generally found within 
the tropical limits, that the fight of this bird alune is 
ſafficient to inform the mariner of a very near approach 
to if not his entrance therein. It has alſo been — 2 
to portend the contiguity of land (3); but this 
often proved fallacious, as it is not unfrequently found 
at very great diſtances therefrom. The flight of this bird 
is often to a prodigious height; but at other times it is 
ſeen, along with * frigate pelican, booby, and other 
birds attending the flying fiſhes at their riſe from the 
water, driven from the native element into the air by 
their watery enemies, the ſhark (c), porpoiſe albicore 
bonito, and dolphin, which purſue them beneath and 
prey upon them. Theſe birds are ſometimes obſerved 
to reſt on the ſurface of the water, and have been now 
and then ſeen in calm weather upon the backs of the 
drowſy tortoiſes, ſupinely floating in the ſea, ſo that 


4 


they have been eaſily taken by the long boat manned. 


On ſhore they will perch on trees; and are ſaid to 
breed in the woods, on the ground beneath them. 
They have been met with in plenty on the iſlands of 
St Helena, Aſcenſion, Mauritius, New Holland, and 
various places in the South Seas; bot in no place ſo 


numerous as at Palmerſton Iſland, where theſe birds, 


as well as che frigates, were in ſuch plenty that the 
trees were abſolutely loaded with them, and ſo tame 


that they ſuffered themſelves to be taken of the boughs 
with the hand. At Otaheite, and in the Friendly iſles; 


the natives give them the names of haingoo and toolaiee. 
As the tropic bird ſheds the long tail feathers every 
year, the inhabitants of ſuch iſles as they frequent, 

collect and make uſe of them by way of ornament in 


various manners; they are worn in the caps of the 


Sandwich iſlanders, being in great plenty at Tahoora, 
as alſo in various parts of their drefs ; but in none more 
conſpicuous than in the mourning garment of Ota- 


is 
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Pl=ton, wards the back of the head. Three or four of the 
— larger quill-feathers, towards their ends are black, tip- 
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heitein. which iſland numbers are picked wpin the” /Phinton, 
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mountai ous parts, where it alſo breeds, 
cannot be, called good, but was found ſufficiently ac- 
ceptable to thoſe who. had long been confined to falt 
proviſions, and in which circumſtance the faildrs did 

nut deſpiſe it.. eee 
There is a variety of this bird called by Latham 


the white tropic Ard. It is leſs than the one we have 


already deſcribed,” and is found in as many places 
as it. The plumage of this bird is in general of a 
filvery white. The yellow tropic bird is a further va- 
riety of the ſame ſpecies, the plumage being of a yel- 
lowiſh white. Theſe differences, M: Latham thinks, 
ariſe merely from age, if they are not the diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of ſex, * 
3. The black-billed tropic bird is ſmaller than any 
of the ſormer. The bill is black; the plumage on the 
upper part of the body and wings is itiates, partly 


black and partly white; before the eye there is a large 


creſcent. of black, behind it is a ſtreak of the ſame; 
the forehead and all the under parts of the body are 


of a-pure.white colour; the quills and tail are marked 
as the parts, but the ends of the firit are white, 
and molt of the feathers of the laſt are marked with 


duſky black at the tips; the ſides over the thighs are 
ſtriated with black and White; the legs are black. 
One. of theſe was found at Turtle. and Palmerſton 
iflands, in the South Seas, and is in the poſſeſſion of 


Sir Joſeph Banks. 


— 


4. The red · tailed tropic bird is in length about two 


feet ten inches, of which the two tail-feathers alone 


meaſure one foot nine inches. The bill is red; the 
plumage white, tinged of an elegant pale roſe-colour ; 
the creſcent. over the eyes is ſomewhat abrupt in the 
middle; the ends of the ſcapulars are marked with 
black. This bird is diſtinguiſhed from others by two 


middle long tail feathers, which are of a beautiful 


deep red colour, except the ſhafts and baſe, which are 


black;; the ſides over the thighs are duſky ; and the 


legs are black. | 

This ſpecies (ſays Latham) is met with frequent- 
ly. as large as the others, but does not ſeem to be ſo 
far ſpread. Our navigators met with them in various 
places, though they were ſeldom ſeen by them on ſhore 


except in the breeding ſeaſon, which is in September 


and October. They are found in great numbers in the 
iſland of Mauritius, where they make the neſt in hol - 
lows in the ground under the trees; the eggs are two 
in number, of a yellowiſh white marked with rufous 

| pr | ſpots 
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().“ Dr F orſter obſerves that they ar. never ſeen beyond 28 degrees of latitude but others talk of their 
ſpreading far beyond it. In lat. 32- 45. Ell. Narr. ii. p. 64.—33. 10. N. Cook's laft Foy. ini. p 178.—38. 34. 


S8. Park, Pay. p. 132 —38. 29. S. Hawteſ. Voy. iii. p 77. This is mentioned as not being common; but 
_ Kalm fays he met with theſe, in 40 degrees north. See Trav. i. p. 22.—And a friend of mine aſſured me, 


that he ſaw one in latitude 474 north; ut at the ſame time obſerved, that it was the firſt inſtance he had ever 


known. of ſuch a circumſtance. | 


() Ulka's Voy. ii. p. 301. He obſerves, that they ſeldom are met with above eight or ten leagues 


from land. 


(c) © Squalus condudor, delphinus phocæna, ſcomber thynnus, ſcomber pelamis, delphinus coryphena. See Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixviii. p. 800, It is there obſerved, that the flying fiſh is able to fly 60 or more yards at one ſtretch, and 
repeat it a ſecond or even a third time, only the ſlighteſt momentary touch of the ſurface that can be con- 
ecived intervening z and it is common in theſe flights for them to fly againſt ſhips, or fall on the deck. 
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ſpots. The fame author 


gives an account of the 


dn introduction of paradiſe grackles into the iſland of 


Bourbon, from whence they ſpread into that of Mau- 


dan ritius ; at. firſt intended for the very uſeful purpoſe of 


deſtroying the locuſts and graſhoppers, which ſwarmed 
there to a great degree; the reſult of their pro ſigious 
increaſe, and the unlooked for conſequences of it, he 
has likewiſe mentioned. Theſe birds, we are told, 
are great enemies to the tropic birds, ocular de- 
monſtration of which was had by M. de Querhoent ; 
for, being ſeated beneath a tree in which were perch- 
ed a number of the grackles, he obſerved a tropic bird 
come to its hole, in order to go to the neſt ; but the 
grackles attacked the bird all at once, and obliged it 
to fly off; it then returned with its conſort in com- 
pany, but without effect, as they were both driven 
away, as the ſingle one had been before; when the 

kles Debs: to their tree, and the ſpectator left 
Hem in that ſituation. = 


This ſpecies of tropic bird has been met with in 
ſeveral places of the South Seas; very common at Pal- 
merſton and Turtle iſlands ; at Hervey's ifland in the 
greateſt plenty, and of which conſiderable numbers 
were killed for proviſions: and here alſo they make 
the neſts in the ſame manner às at Mauritius. The 
name it is-known by at Otaheite and the Friendly ifles 
is fowapgge and totto.”” See DiomeDa and PixGvuin. 

PHAGEDZNA, in medicine, denotes a corro- 
ding ulcer. * Torn 
... PHAGEDENIC AED ES, thoſe uſed to eat off 
proud or fungovs fleſh ; ſuch as are all the cauſtics. 
Paactpenic Water, in chemiſtry, denotes a water 


made from quicklime and ſublimate; and is very effi- 


* 


cacious in the cure of phagedenic ulcers. To pre- 


pare this water, put two pounds of 'freſh quicklime 


in a large earthen pan, and pour upon it about ten 
pounds of rain- water; let them ſtand together for two. 
days, ſtirring them frequently: at laſt leave the lime 
do ſettle well, then pour off the water by inclination, 
filtrate it, and put it up in a glaſs bottle, adding to it 
an ounce. of corroſive ſublimate in powder; which 
from white becomes yellow, and ſinks to the bottom 
of the veſſel. The water being ſettled, is fit for uſe 
in the cleanſing of wounds and ulcers, and to cat off 
ſuperfluous fleſh, and eſpecially in gangrenes ; in which 
caſe may. be added to it a third or fourth-part of ſpirit 
of wine. _ „ | ente | 
PHALANA, the Morn, in zoology, a genus of 
inſects belonging to the order of lepidoptera. ' The 


feelers are cetaceous, and taper gradually towards the 


ints; the wings are often bent backwards. ; 

Barbut divides this genus into eight families, and 
we are told that there are no leſs than 460 ſpecies. The 
names of the ſeveral families are given by Barbut as 
follows: 1. The attaci, whoſe wings incline down- 
wards and are ſpread open: they have pectinated an- 
tenne without a tongue, or pectinated antennæ with a 
ſpiral tongue, or cetaceous antennæ with a ſpiral tongue. 
2. The bombyces, whoſe wings cover the body in a po- 


ſition nearly horizontal, and which have pectinated an- 


tenne. They are either clinguzs, which want the 


tongue, or have it ſo ſhort as not to be manifeſtly 


| ſpiral ; their wings are either reverſed or deflected: 
or ſpirelingues, which have a ſpiral tongue; and are 
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either leaves with ſmooth backs, or criſtate dorſo with Phalznz, 
r 
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a kind of creſt or tuſt of hair on the back. 
noctuæ, whoſe wings are incumbent as in the bomby- 
ces, from which they differ chiefly in the formation of 
the antennæ, which are cetaceous. The noctuæ are 
either elingues, wanting tongues, or ſpirilingues ha- 
ving ſpiral tongues, 4. The geometræ, whole wings 
when at reſt are extended horizontally: the antenpz 
in one ſubdiviſion of this ſection are pectinated, in an- 
other cetaceous; the under wing in each of theſe di- 
viſions are either angulated, or round with entire edges 
5- The tortrices. The wings are exceedingly obtuſe, 
their exterior margin is curve, and declines towards 
the ſides-of the body. They have ſhort palpi. 6. The 
pyralides. The inner margins of the wings in this 
ſection are laid one over the other: the wings them- 
ſelves decline a little towards the ſides of the body, 
and in ſhape reſemble a delta; they have conſiderable 
palpi of different forms. 7. The tincæ. The wings 
are wrapped up or folded round the body, ſo as to give 
the inſect a cylindrical form; the forehead is ftretched 
out or advanced forw ards. 8. The alucitz. The wings 
of this divition are ſplit, or divided into branches al- 
moſt to their bale, | 


be caterpillars of this genus vary much as to ſize, 


and conſiderably as to their ſhape and number of feet. 


It is remarkable, that caterpillars of almoſt every ſpe- 


cies of this genus are found with 10, 12, 14, and 16 
feet. The laſt are the moſt common and the largeſt ; 
thoſe of 10 and 12 feet axe called geometre. © Amongit 


the geometræ caterpillars (ſays Barbut) there are ſome 


very ſingular, whether for their colour, or the tuber- 
cula which they bear, or laſtly for the difference of 
their attitudes. Many reſemble {mall branches or bits 
of dry wood; and that reiemblance may be a means of 


faving many of thoſe inſects from the voraciouſneſs of 
birds, who do not ſo eaſily diſcern them. Other cater- 


pillars are very hairy, while ſeveral are quite ſmooth ; 
the latter have a cleanlier look, whereas the hairy ones 


have ſomething hideous; and may even be hurtful when 


touches} roy nd cy 5 WK 
All the caterpillars of phalænæ, after having ſeve- 
ral times caſt their ſlough, ſpin their cod, in which 
they are transformed to ſalids, But the texture 
of the cod, the fineneis of the thread of which it is 
compoſed, and the different matters joined to the 
threads, are infinitely various. 

The chrytalids of phalænæ are generally oblong 


ovals, not angulous as thoſe of butterflies, nor ſo ſoon, 


transformed to perte& inſets. They remain a much 
longer time within the cod, the greateſt part not co- 
ming forth till the entuing year. Some I have met 
with that remained in that ſtate during two or three 
years ſucceſſively. Heat or cold contribute greatly to 
forward or put back their final metamorphoſis; a fact 
which may be aſcertained by procuringthem a certain 
degree of moderate heat, by which means one may ſee 
phalznz brought forth upon one's mantle- piece in the. 
depth of winter. SHES | | 

„% The Phalęnæ or perfect inſects ſprung from thoſe. 


cods, are generally more elumſy and heavy than but-_ 


ter flies; their colours are likewiſe more brown, dim, 
and obſcure, though there are ſome phalznz whoſe co- 
jours are very lively and brilliant. Several of them. 
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Pha!zm. fly only in the evening, keeping quiet and clofe under- 
„ AE the . and this has induced ſome au- 


thors to give them the name of night butterflies. In 
ſummer evenings they find their way into rooms, at- 
trated by the lights round which they are feen to 
hover. And indeed a fure method cf catching a great 
number of phalznz is to hunt them by night in a 
bower with a lantern. They all refort to light 
of the lantern, about which great numbers of them 
may becaught. 

« A remarkable circumſtance has been obſerved of 
theſe pkalænæ, which is, that the females of ſome of 
them are without wings. By their looks they never 
would be taken for phakenz. They have the appear- 
ance of a large ſhort, fix-legged, creeping animal, 
while their — is winged and active. Yet this heavy 
creature is n real phakena, eafily diſtinguiſhed by its 
antennæ. It even has wings, but fo tkort that they 
are no more than ſmall protuberances placed at the ex- 
tremity of the thorax, and that appear quite uſeleſs. 
Thoſe phalznz whoſe females are deſtitute of wings 
are generally in the number of thoſe whoſe antennæ 
are pectinated. The unwinged females have antenne 
limilar to thoſe of the males, but with ſhorter beards 
only. Their body is alfo charged with ſcales, the cha- 

racteriſtic of infects. of this order. 
To deſcribe every ſpeci a of this extenfive genus 
would be impoſlibte ; we ſhall therefore only take no- 
tice of a very few, of which we have given engra- 


vings. 

The phalæna attacus pavonia minor. See No 1. 
Plate CCCLEXXXIX. The wings of this inſect, 
ſays Barbut, are brown undulated, and variegated, 
having ſome grey in the middle, and a margin one 
line broad; in its colour yellowiſh grey. The under 
part has more of the grey calt, but the extremities of 
the wings before the margin have a broad band of 
brown. The four wings, as well above as beneath, 
have each a large eye, which eyes are black encom- 
paſſed with a dun-coloured Urcle, and above that with 
a ſemicircle of white, then another of red, and laſtly 
the eye is terminated by a whole circle of black. A- 
croſs the middle of the eye is drawn tranſverſely a 
ſmall whitiſh line. The caterpillar is green, has 16 
feet with roſe-colour tubercula, charged with lo 
bairs terminated by a ſmall knob; beſides which, it 
has dun-colour or reddiſh rings. It is found upon 
fruit-trees. r 

Phalzna alucita pentadactyla, N* 2. The eyes of 
this ſpecies are black; the body is of a pale yellow. 
The wings are ſnow white, and the inſect keeps them 
ſtretched aſunder when at reſt. The ſuperior are di- 
vided in two, or rather appear compoſed of two ſtumps 
of bird's feathers united at the baſe, The inferior ones 
are hkewiſe divided into three - threads or briſtles, 
which are furniſhed on both ſides with fine fringes. 
The caterpillar is of a green colour, dotted with black, 
and charged with a few hairs. It feeds upon graſs, 
changes to a chryſalis in or about September, ah. ap- 
pears a mouth in Auguſt, frequenting woods. 
 Phakena noctua elinguis humuli, N® 3. In this ſpe- 
cies the wings of the male are of a ſnowy white : of 
the female yellowiſh, with ſtreaks of a deeper hue z 
the ſhoulders, abdomen, &c. in both ſexes, are deep 
yellow. The antennz are pectinated and ſhorter than 
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the thorax. The caterpillar feeds upon the roote of Phalz,, 
burdoek, hops, &c. changes into a chryſalis in May, — 


PHA 


appears in the winged Rate in June frequenting low 
marſhy grounds where hops grow, | 

Phalena noctua pronuba ſpirilinguis, No 4. The 
thorax, head, antennæ, feet, and upper wings, are of a 
brown colour, more or leſs dark, fornetirnes ſo deep as 
to be nearly black, but often a bluiſh-caſt. Ihe 
upper wings are moreover ſomewhat clouded, and have 
two black ſpots, one on the middle, the other towards 
the outward angle of the lower part of the wing. The 


under ones are of a beautiful orange colour, with a 
broad black band near the lower edge of the wing, of 
which it follows the direction. "The caterpillar is 


ſmooth ; to be found on ſeveral plants, but particularly 
upon the thlaſpi and ſome other eruciferous plants. It 
keeps in concealment during the day, and only feeds 
by night. Its metamorphoſis is performed underground, 
and ſome varieties of colour are obſervable amongſt 
theſe caterpillars : ſome being green, others brown ; 
which latter yield males, he Ts females. 

Phalæna tortrix prafinana. The ſuperior wings of 
this ſpecies are of a fine colour, having two dia- 
gonal yellow bars on each, the body and inferior wings 
are whitiſh, ſhaded with yellowiſh green. The caterpil · 
lar is a pale yellowiſh ornamented with {mall 
brown ſpecks or ſpots, the tail being farked and tipt 
with orange red colour ; feeds on the oak, changes to 
a chryſalis in September, and aſſumes the fly- ſtate about 
May, frequenting woods. 

PHALANGLUM, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of aptera, They have eight feet, 
two eyes on the top of the bead placed very near each 
other, and other two on the ſides of the head: the feelers 
referable legs, and the belly is round. There are nine 
ſpecies. | 

Mr Barbut only deſcribes one ſpecies, viz. the pha- 
langium opilis of Linnæus. His deſcription is as fol- 
lows : Its body is roundiſh, of a duſky brown on the 
back, with a duſkier ſpot of a rhomboidal figure near . 
the middle of it. The belly is whitiſh ; the legs are 
extremely long and ſender. On the back part of the 
head there ſtands a little eminence, which has on it a 
kind of double creſt, formed as it were of a number of 
minute ſpines ; the eyes are ſmall and black, and are 
— in number. It is commonly called the ſhepherd 

2 
„ This ſpecies of ſpider multiplies ſingutarly. They 
are great ſpinners. In autumn the ſtubble is quite co- 
vered with the threads of theſe ſpiders, by means of 
which they travel with eaſe, nnd enſnare their prey. 
However, thoſe threads are thought rather to be the 
produce of a ſpecies of tick called autumnal weaver. A 
{mall degree of attention diſcovers an amazing multi- 
tude of thoſe ticks almoſt imperceptible, and that is 
their work. The threads, when united appear of a 
beautiful white, wave about in the air, and are known 
in the country by the name of wirgin's threads, Some 
naturaliſts think that thoſe threads, floating in the air, 
ſerve the inſect as ſails to waft it through the air, and 
as a net to entrap inſets on the wing; for remnants 
of prey, ſay they, are diſcoverable in them, As to 
thoſe parcels in which nothing is ſeen, they are only 
eflays rejected by thoſe travelling inſets, The analogy 
between the phalangium and the crab, and the facility 
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ain, as do thoſe of crabs and lobſters. Country 
people haye an opportunity to endeavour at aſcertain- 
jag the truth of theſe obſervations.” | | 
 PHALANGOSIS, in ſurgery, is a tumor and re- 
laxation of the eye lids, often ſo great as to deform the 
eye, and canſiderably to impede viſion. Sometimes the 
eye-lid when in this ſtate ſubſides or ſinks down, occa- 
Honed perhaps either by a palſy of the muſcle which 
ſuſtains and eleyates the eye-lid, or elſe from a relaxa- 
tion of the cutis aboye, = various cauſes. Some- 
times an dematous or aqueous tumour is formed on 
5 eye-lids, ſo as almoſt entirely to exclude viſion; 
but this Jaſt caſe ſhonld be diſtinguiſhed from the other, 
and may be eaſily remedied by the uſe of internal and 
topical medicines, ſuch as purges and diuretics given 
inwardly, and a compreſs dipped in warm ſpirit of wine 
and lime-water. But in the paralytic or relaxed caſe, 
the uſe of cordial and nervous medicines muſt be pro- 
705 internally; and euer ag. balſam of Peru and 
Hungary water are to be employed. If all theſe ſail, 
the remaining method of cure is to extirpate a ſuffi- 
cient quantity cf the relaxed cutis; and then, after 
caling up the wound, the remainder will be ſufficient- 
ſhortened. ere eee | 
PHALANX, in Grecian antiquity, a ſquare bat- 

talion of ſoldiers, with their ſhields joined and pikes 
cratling each other; ſo that it was next to impoilible 
10. break it. a; NS 

The Macedonian phalanx is ſuppoſed by ſome to 
Hats had the advantage, in valour and ſtrength, over 
the Roman legion. Its number was 8000 men. But 
the word — is uſed for a party of 28, and ſeveral 
other numbers; and even ſometimes for the whole bo- 
dy of foot. See Lzc1ox. | 

Puaraxx is applied, by anatomiſts, to the three 
rows of ſmall bones which form the fingers. In na- 
tural hiſtory it is a term which Dr Woodward and 
ſome other writers of foſſils have uſed to expreſs an 
arrangenitnt of the columns of that fort of foſſil co- 
rolloide body found frequently in Wales, and called 
bithe/ſtrotion. In the great variety of ſpecimens we find 
of this, ſome have the whole pbalanx of columns crack- 
ed through, and others only a few of the external ones; 


IT: bat theſe cracks never remain empty, but are found 


filled up with a white ſpar, as the ſmaller cracks of 
ſtone uſually are. This is not wonderſul, as there is 
much ſpar in the compoſition of this foſſil ; and it is 
eaſily waſhed out of the general maſs to fill up theſe 
cracks, and is then always fouad pure, and therefore 
of its natural colour, white. 

The lithoſtrotion, or general congeries of theſe pha- 
langes of columns, is commonly found immerſed in a 
grey ſtane, and found on the tops of the rocky clitfs 
about Milford in Wales. It is uſually eret, though 
ſomewhat inclining in ſome ſpecimens, but never lies 
horizontal. It ſeems to have been all white at firſt, 
but to have been ſince gradually tinctured with the 
matter of the ſtone in which it lies. The ſingle co- 


lumns, which, form each phalanx, are uſually round or 


eylindric, though ſometimes flatted and bent; ſome of 
them are alſo naturally of an angular figure; theſe, 
however, are not regular in the number of their angles, 
ſome conſiſting of three ſides, ſome of five, and ſonie 
Vor. XIV. | | 
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of ſeven; ſome are hexangular alſo, but theſe are Pinlaris, 
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ſcarce. They are from five or ſix to ſixteen inches in 
length; and the largeſt are near half an inch over, the 
leaf about a quarter of an inch; the greater number 
are very equal to one another in ſize ; but the ſides of 
the columns being unequal, the ſame column meaſures 
of a different thickneſs when meaſured different ways ; 
the phalanges or congeries of theſe are ſometimes of a 
foot or more in diameter. | 

The columns are often burſt, as if they had been af- 
feed by external injuries; and it is evident that they 
were not formed before ſeveral other of the extraneous 
foſſils; for there are found ſometimes ſhells of ſea-fiſhes 
and entrochi immerſed and bedded in the bodies of the 
columns, It appears plainly from hence, that when 
theſe bodies were waſhed out of the ſea, and toſſed 
about in the waters which then covered the tops of 
theſe cliffs, this elegant foflil, together with the ſtony 
bed in which it is contained, were ſo ſoft, that thoſe 
other bodies found entrance into their very ſubſtance, 
and they were formed as it were upon them. This 
foflil takes an elegant poliſh, and makes in that ſtate a 
very beautiful appearance, being ot the hardneſs of the 
common white marble, and carrying the elegant ſtruc- 
ture viſible in the ſmalleſt lineaments. 

PHALARIS, a remarkable tyrant, born at Crete, 
where his ambitious defigns occaſioned his baniſhment: 
he took refuge in Agrigentam, a free city of Sicily, 
and there obtained the ſupreme power by ſtratagem. 
The circumſtance which has chiefly contributed to pre- 
ſerve his name in hiſtory is his cruelty; in one act of 
which he gave, however, an example of ſtrict juſtice. It 
is thus related: Perillus, a braſs-founder at Athens, 
knowing the cruel diſpoſi ion of Phalaris, contrived a 


new ſpecies of puniſhment for him to infli on his ſub- 


jets. He caſt a brazen bull, bigger than the life, with 
an opening in the {ide to admit the victims; who bein 

{ſhut up in the body, a fire was kindled under it to roall 
them to death; and the throat was ſo contrived, that 


their dying groans reſembled the roaring of a bull. The 


artiſt brought it to the tyrant, expecting a great reward. 
Phalaris admired the invention and workmanſhip, but 
ordered the inventor to be put into it to make the firſt 
trial. In alluſion to which, Ovid ſays, 


Negue enim lex æguior ulla, 
Quum necis artifices arte perire ſua. 


The end of this deteſtable tyrant is differently rela- 
ted ; but it is very generaily believed, with Cicero, 
that he fell by the hands of the Agrigentines; and, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, at the inſtigation of Pythagoras. 
Ovid tells us, that his tongue was cut out; and that 
he was then put into the bull to periſh by the ſame 
ſlow fire by which means he had murdered ſo many 
before. Others ſay that he was ſtoned to death; and 
all agree that his erd was violent. He reigned, Eu- 
ſebius ſays, 28 years; others ſay 16. Aſter all, there 
is great uncertainty both as to his life, death, and hi- 
ftory. Many of the circumſtances relat:d' of him, 
as they are collected by Mr Boyle, depend upon the 
authenticity of thoſe epiſtles which go under the name 
of the tyrant ; and which have been juſtly queſtioned, 
and with great probability rejected, as the ſpurious 
production of ſome modern ſophiſt. See BexTLEY, 


p. 177. col. 2. 
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PuaLAxts, or Canary graſs, in botany; a genus of 
the trigynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of 
lants. The calyx is bivaived, carinated, and equal in 
ength, containing the corolla. There are ten ſpecies, 
of which the mal remarkable are the canarienſis, or 


manured Canary-graſs: and the arundinacea, or reed 
Canary graſs. Theſe are both natives of Britain. The 


firſt grows by the road-fides; and is frequently culti- 
vated for the ſake of the ſeeds, which are found to be 
the beſt food for the Canary and other ſmall birds. 
The ſecond grows on the banks of rivers. It is uſed 
for thatching ricks or cottages, and endures much 
longer than Crank: In Scandinavia they mow it twice 
a-year, and their cattle eat it. There is a variety of 
this cultivated in our gardens with beautifully ſtriped 
leaves. The ſtripes are generally green and white; 
but ſometimes they have a purpliſh caſt. This is com- 
monly called painted lady graſi, or ladies treſſes. : 
PHALERZ@Z, among the ancient Romans, were 
military rewards beſtowed for ſome ſignal a& of bra- 
very. Authors do not agree whether the Phaleræ 
were a ſuit of rich trappings. for a horſe, or golden 
chains r like the torques, but ſo borwel as to 
hang down to the breaſt and diſplay a greater profu- 
ſion of ornament. The laſt opinion appears to have 
the greater prevalence, but perhaps both are true. 
PHALEREUS (Nepos), a village and port of 
Athens ; this laſt neither large nor commodious, for 
which reaſon Themiſtocles put the Athenians on build- 
ing the Piræeus; both joined to Athens by long walls. 
The Phalereus lay nearer the city (Pauſanias). De- 
metrius Phalereus, the celebrated ſcholar of Theo- 
phraſtus, was of this place; to whom the Athenians 
erected above zoo ſtatues; which were afterwards de- 
ſtroyed by his enemies, on his flight to Ptolemy king 
of Egypt (Strabo). Here Demoſthenes was wont to 
declaim, to accuſtom his voice to ſurmount the noiſe 


and roaring of the ſea; a jult and lively emblem of po- 


pular aſſemblies. 

PHALEUCIAN vexst, in ancient poetry, a kind 
of verſe conſiſting of fave feet; the firſt of which is a 
ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, and the three laſt tro- 
chees. 

PHALLUS, the moreL, in botany; a genus of 
the order of fungi, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs 
of plants. The fungus is reticulated above and ſmooth 
below. There are two ſpecies, 

1. The eſculentus, or eſculent more], is a native of 
Britain, growing in woods, groves, meadows, paſtures, 
Kc. The ſubſtance, when recent, is wax-like and 
friable ; the colour a whitiſh yellow, turning brownith 
in decay ; the height of the whole fungus, about four 
The ſtalk is thick and clumſy, ſome- 
what tuberous at the baſe, and hollow in the middle. 
The pileus is either round or conical; at a medium 
about the ſize of an egg, often much larger; hollow 
within ; its baſe united to the ſtalk; LY its ſurface 
cellular, or latticed with irregular ſinuſes. The mag- 
nified ſeeds are oval. It is much eſteemed at table both 
recent and dried, being commonly uſed as an ingre- 
dient to heighten the flavour of ragouts. We are in- 
formed by Gleditſch, that morels are obſerved to grow 
in the woods of Germany in the greateſt plenty in 
thoſe places where charcoal has been made. Hence 
the good women who collect them to ſell, receiving a 


— 
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hint how to encourage their growth, have been accu- 
ſtomed to make fires in certain places of the woods, 
with heath, broom, vaccinium, and other materials, in 
order to obtain a more plentiful crop, This ſtrange 
method of cultivating morels being howeyer ſometimes 
attended with dreadtul conſequences, Jarge woods ha- 
ving been ſet on fire and deltroyed by it, the magi- 
ſtrate thought fit to interpaſe his authority, and 
practice is now interdicted. YR, 13 

2. The impudicus, ſtinking morel, or ſtinkhorns, is 
alſo a native of Britain, and found in woods and on 
banks. It ariſes from the earth under a veil or volva, 


ſhaped exactly like a hen's egg, and of the ſame co- 


lour, having a long fibrous radicle at its baſe. This 
egg like volva is compoſed of two coats or membranes, 
the ſpace between which is full of a thick, viſcid, 
tranſparent matter, which, when dry, glues the coats 
together, and ſhines like varniſh. In the next ſtage 
of growth, the volva 8 burſts into ſeveral la- 
cerated permanent ſegments, from the centre of which 
ariſes an erect, white, cellular, hollow ſtalk, about five 
or fix inches high and one thick, of a wax - like friable 
ſubſtance, and moſt fetid cadaverous ſmell; conical at 
each end, the baſe inſerted in a white, concave, mem- 
branaceous turbinated cup, and the ſummit capped 
with a hollow, conical pileus, an .inch long, having 
a reticulated cellular ſurface, its baſe detached from the 
ſtalk, and its ſummit umbilicated, the umbilicus ſome- 
times perforated and ſometimes cloſed. The under 
ſide of this pileus is covered with a clear, viſcid, gela- 
tinous matter, ſimilar to that found between the mem- 
branes of the volva; and under this viſcid matter, con- 
cealed in reticulated receptacles, are found the ſeeds, 
which when magnified appear ſpherical. As ſoon as 
the volva burits, the plant begins to diffuſe its intole- 
rable odours, which' are ſo powerful and 'widely ex- 
panded, that the fungus may be readily diſcovered by 
the ſcent” only, before it appears to the fight. At this 
time, the viſcid matter between the coats of the volva 

rows turbid and fuſcous ; and when the plant attains 
its full maturity, the clear viſcid ſubſtance in the pileus 
becomes gradually diſcoloured, putrid, and extremely 
fetid, and ſoon afterwards turns blackiſh, and, toge- 
ther with the ſeeds and internal part of the pileus it- 
ſelf, melts away. The ſetid ſmell then begins to re- 
mit, the fungus fades, and continues for a ſhort time 
ſapleſs and coriaceous, and at laſt becomes the food of 
worms. The cadaverous ſcent of this fungus greatly 
allures the flies; which, lighting upon the pileus, are 
entrapped in'the viſcid matter and periſh, We are 
informed by Gleditſch, that the vulgar people in Thu- 


ringia call the unopened volvæ by the ridiculous name 


of ghoſts and damon's eggs; and that they collect and 
dry them either in-the ſmoke or open air, and when 
reduced to powder, uſe them in a glaſs of ſpirits as an 
aphrodiſiac. | | 
Paros, among the Egyptians, was the emblem 
of fecundity. It was very fervently worſhipped by 
women, eſpecially by thoſe who were barren. This 
cuſtom was introduced among the Greeks, and feſti- 
vals in honour of it were called phaluca. See MysTE- 
RIES, n“ 38, &. Among the Hindoos a ſemilar em- 
blem called /izgam is uſed, and ſor fimilar purpoſes, 
Sce Hinvoos, n“ 4. : 
PHALTI, or PaALTitri, ſon of Laiſh, He mar- 
: | 9 


Phal'yy, 
Phalti. 
— — 


Phanatic 
| 
Phaon. 
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ried Michal, after Saul had taken her from David ; 
but David afterwards took her away from Phalti 
(1 Sam. xxv. 44. 2. Sam. iii. 15.) Some interpreters 
are of opinion Phalti did not meddle with Michal all 
the time ſhe continued in his houſe, for ſear that both 
of them ſhould incur the penalty of death, to be in- 
flicted on adulterers ( Levit. xx. 10.), becauſe Michal 
had not been legally divorced ; but theſe reaſons are 
frivolous. Saul looked upon David as a rebel to his 
king, and an outlaw, whoſe goods and wives belonged 
to him, and which he could abſolutely diſpoſe of. He 
would not have given Michal to Phalti, nor would he 
have received her, if he had not thought he might 
uſe her as his wife. If Michal had no children by 
Phalti, by whom then were thoſe children that the 
ſcripture ſays ſhe had, fince it is known ſhe had none 
by David? Sce 2 Sam. xxi. 8. and vi. 23. 

PHANATIC, or FaxarTic, a viſionary ; one who 
fancies be ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, apparations, or other 
imaginary objects, even when awake; and takes them 
to be real. See PranTasy and Faxaric. 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypcchondriac 
perſons, lycanthropi, &c. See PuxsxETIc, Hxro- 
CHONDRIAC, LYCANTHROPI, 

Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, pre- 
tenders to revelation, new lights, prophecies, &c. See 
ExTHuS1AST, and SECOND Sight, 

PHANTASIA, was the daughter of Nicharchus of 
Memphis in Egypt. It has been ſuppoſed that ſhe wrote 
a poem on the Trojan war, and another on the return 
of Ulyſſes to Ithaca, from which compoſitions Homer 
copied the greateſt part of his Iliad and Odyſſey, when 
he viſited Memphis, where they were depoſited. 

PHANTASM, a term ſometimes uſ.d in a ſyno- 
nymous ſenſe with idea, or notion retained in the 
mind, of an external object. | | 

PHANTASY, or Fancy, the Imagination; the ſe- 
cond of the powers or faculties of ſoul, by which the 
ſpecies of objects received by the external organs-of 
ſenſe are retained, recalled, further examined, and either 
compounded or divided. See ImacixatTioxN; and 
MeTaravysics, Part I. Chap. ii. 

Others define the phantaſy to be rhat internal ſenſe 
or power, whereby the ideas of abſent things are form- 
ed, and repreſented to the mind as if they were pre- 
ſent. 1n melancholics and madmen this faculty is very 
ſtrong, repreſenting many extravagant and monſtrous 
things, and framing its images as lively as thoſe of ſen- 
ſation ; whence the viſions and deceptions thoſe per- 
ſons are liable to. 


PHANUEL, of the tribe of Aſher, the father of 


a holy widow and propheteſs called Anna, who was in 


the temple when our Saviour was preſented there by 
his parents (Luke ii. 36, 37, 38.) 


PHAON, a young man of Mytilene, in the iſland. 


of Leſbos, received from Venus, as fable reports, an 
alabaſter vaſe filled with an eſſence which had the vir- 
tue of conferring beauty. He had no ſooner anomted 
his body with it, than he became the molt beautiful of 
men. The ladies of Mytilene fell deſperately in love 


with him; and the celebrated Sappho threw herſelf 


down a precipice becauſe he would not encourage her 
paſſion. He is ſaid to have been killed by a hutband 
who ſurpriſed him with his wiſe. We have in Ovid a 
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letter from Sappho to Phaon, which Mr Pope has 
tranſlated into Engliſh verſe. * 

PHARA (anc. geog.), a village between Egypt 
and Arabia Petræa; or, according to Ptolemy, at a 
promontory ſituated between the Sinus Heroopolites 
and Elaniticus of the Red Sea; where Iſmael is ſaid 
to have dwelt. In Hebrew it is Paran, and in mot 
interpreters z Pharan, Septuagint and Vulgate. Pha- 
ranitæ, the people ( Ptolemy.) Paran or Pharan, the 
name of the wilderneſs in its neighbourhood, adjoining 
to Kadeſh. ; 

PHARZ (anc. geog.) a town of Achaia in Pelo- 
ponneſus, on the river Pierus, 70 ſtadia from the ſea, 
and to the ſouth of Patræ 150 ſtadia. Another, of 
Crete (Pliny) ; a colony from the Phare of Meſſenia, 
(Stephanus.) A third Phare, or Pheræ (Strabo, Pto- 
lemy); Phara, 2, Polybius); a town of Meſſenia, 
on the river Nedo (Strabo); on the north ſide of the 
Sinus Meflen'ius, and to the north-weſt of Abea. An- 
ciently read Pharis in Homer (Pauſanias, Statius ), 
3 now read Phare, Pharite is the name of the 

eople. | 

PHARAMOND is the name which is given 
by the generality of hiſtorians to the firſt king of 
France. He is ſaid to have reigned at Treves, and 
over a part of France, about the year 420; and 
to have been ſucceeded by his fon Clodion : but 
the account which is given of theſe two princes is 
very uncertain. It is probable Pharamond was pro- 
perly no more than a general of an army, the head 
of a military ſociety of Franks, who were maſters 
of their perſons and their fortunes. Gregory of Tours 
ſeems to have been of this opinion. © It is not gene- 
rally known (ſays he) who was the firſt king of the 
French. Sulpitius Severus, who mentions ſeveral 
things reſpecting that nation, takes no notice of its 
firſt monarch ; he only ſays that it had generals.” Be 
that as it may, the inſtitution of the famous Salique 
law (ſo named from the Salians, the moſt illuſtrious 
of the Franks) is generally attributed to Pharamond. 
« This law fixed the puniſhment of crimes, and vari- 
ous points of police, There is no juſt ground for be- 
heving that it expreſsly ſettled the right of ſucceſſion 
to the crown: it only ſays, that, with relation to the 
Salic land, women have no ſhare of heritage, without 
reſtricting it to the royal family in particular; for all 
thoſe were generally called Salic lands which were held 
by right of conqueſt ; and it is eaſy to conceive that a 


nation of ſoldiers, whoſe general was their king, would 


not ſubmit to be governed by a woman. A Jong 
cuſtom, ſupported by the principles of the nation, 
came in time to be the eſtabliſhed Jaw of the kingdom.” 
(See M. Able Millot, Elm. de Þ Hiſtoire de France, 
tom. 1. 

PHARAOH, a common name of the kings of 
Egypt. Joſephus fays, that all the kings of Egypt, 
from Minzus the founder of Memphis, who lived ſe- 
veral ages before Abraham, have always had the name 
of Pharach, down to the times of Solomon, for more 
than 3300 years, He adds, that in the Egyptian 
language the word Phargah fignifies a ling; and that 
thoſe princes did not aſſume this name but when they 
aſcended the throne, at which time they quitted alſo 
their former name. From hence it comes to paſs, 


LI2 


Phara 


[ 
Pharaoh. 


lays , 
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of Egypt after Minzus the builder of ew 
he had 3 30 kings for his ſucceſſors, | 
all the name of Pharoah ; but becauſe, this name did 
not paſs to women alſo, he names an Egyptian queen 
Nicaule who ſucceeded them. Laſtly, I find, adds 
oſephus, from the ancient records of our nation, that 
rom the age of Solomon no king of Egypt had any 
longer the name of Pharach. N85 
But Joſephus is not very accurate in this paſſage. 
True it is, Herodotus ſays, that Mines, or Mingus, 
* the firſt king of Egppt, and founder of Memphis; 
at there were 330 kings after him in Egypt: that 
after them there was a queen called Nicotris, and not 
icaule, as Joſephus writes it; but it is not true that 
heſe kings had no other name but Pharaoh. Hero- 
otus ſays expreſsly, that in the books of the Egyp- 
tian prieſts were read the names and the catalogue of 
330 kings; that in this number of 330 there were 
18 Ethiopians, and a woman that was a foreigner 
called Nicotris, and that all the others were Egyptians. 
Theſe princes therefore had every one his proper name 
mentioned in the catalogue of the Egyptian kings. So 
likewiſe we ſee in the fragments of Manetho, that every 
Eing of Egypt had a name peculiar to him; and we 
find the name Pharaoh only in Scripture. Þ 
What Joſephus adds concerning queen Nicaule, or 
Nicotris, whom he pretends to be the ſame as- the 
queen of Sheba, of whom mention is made in Scripture 
(1 Kings x. 1. 2. &c.), is entirely fabulous; and as to 
what he ſays, that ſince the time of Solomon the kings 
of Egypt have no longer had the name of Pharaoh, is 
manifeſſly falſe, ſince we ſtill find this name in the ſe. 
cond book of Kings, under Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii. 
21.); under Joſiah (xxiii. 29, 30, 33, &c.), where this 
name is joined to Necho, which was the proper name 
of this prince; under Jehoiakim (xxiii. 35); and in 
the prophets Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, who are 
much later than Solomon. It is very probable that the 
Egyptians gave the name of Pharaoh to their kings as 
long as the Egyptiau language was in common uſe, and 
as long as their kings were of their own nation: but 
after — conqueſt of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 
and that the Grecians introduced their language with 
their government, the name of Pharaoh was known no 
longer among them. The firſt prince known to us by 
the name of Pharaoh was he in whoſe time Abraham 
went down to Egypt, when Sarah, who paſſed onl 
for Abraham's ſiſter, was by the command of Pharaoh 
brought to his palace in order to become his wife. See 
ABRanam. But the Lord ſmote Pharaoh and his 
family with great infirmities, and gave him to know 
that ſhe was Abraham's wife; whereupon Pharaoh 
fent for Abraham, reſtored him his wife, and at the 
ſame time gave orders that he ſhould be conducted out 
of Egypt, with every thing that belonged to him. See 
Saka. 
The ſecond Pharach ſpoke of by the Seripture is he 
that reigned when Joſeph arrived there: This prince 
or his ſugceſſor had the myſterious dream of the fat 
and lean kine, and- the ſeven full and barren ears of 
corn, which Joſeph explained ſo well to his ſatisfac- 
tion, that he made him governor of his houſe and of 
all Egypt, reſerving only to h'mſelf the name of a 
king. This is the ſame Pharaob that ſent for and 


cauſe they had 


A. . 
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entertained the patriarch Jacob tail, thy fie in 


habitation. See Joszyn and Jatos. 

The third Pharaoh known in Holy wilt is Be that 

perſecuted the Ifrablites. Moſes tells us that he ow 
*0 


a new king, and had no e + of 1 (E 


i. 8.). This prince, obſerving that the Iſfadlites wete 
become very numerous and powerful, reſolved to de. 


preſs them by hardſhip ang labour; And ſet crael and 
pitileſs taſł maſters over them. But the more he op- 
prota them, the faſter they multiplied ; inſomueh that 
e gaye orders to the Egyptian midwives, Whg allifted 
the Hebrew women in beit labout, to put All the 
male children to death, and to ſave alive the females 
only. But this command was not ſtrictly etetuted. 
The midwives feared the Lord, and preſerved alive 
not only the female children, but the males alſo,, 
Pharaoh, ſeeing this project did not ſucceed to his 
wiſhes, publiſhed a decree (Exod, i. 22.) that all the 
male children born of Hebrew women ſhould be thrown 
into the Nile, and that only the females ſhould be 
ſpared. This order was rigorouſly executed; yet b 
the providence of God Moſes was preſerved, and ev 
brought up in Pharaoh's own court, by his own daugh- 
ter, who by chance had found the child, as he was 
expoſed upon the Nile. | e 
Moſes being grown up, and having killed an Egyp- 
tian who had abuſed an Hebrew, was obliged to fly 
from Egypt to avoid that death that Pharaoh had 
threatened him with. _ | 
Several years aſter, being about 80 years old, Ne 
returned again by an order from God, and performed 
mighty miracles before Pharaoh. See Moszs., There 
is a good deal of probability that this Pharaoh before 
whom Moſes appeared, and in whoſe ſight he ſmote 
Egypt with ſo many plagues, was a different perſon 
from him who would have laid hands on him after he 
had ſlain the Egyptian. This ſame Pharaoh having at 
laſt been compelled to ſend away the Hebrews, and to 
ſuffer them to go out of Egypt, ſoon repented of the 
leave he had given, and purſued them at the head of 
his army with his chariots. But he was drowned in 
the Red Sea, wherein he had raſhly entered in the 
eagerneſs of his purſuit. . Some hiſtorians pretend to 
give us the name of this Pharaoh ; ſome, as Appion, 
call him Amoſis or Amaſis ; Euſebius calls him Chen- 
chris; Uſher calls him Amenophis; but we may aſſure 
ourſelves that there can he nothing certain in all this. 
The fifth Pharaoh known to us is he that gave pro- 
tection to Hadad ſon of the king of Edom, who gave 
him to wife the ſiſter of his own queen, enriched him 
with lands, and brought up his ſon Genubah in his 
own court. Hadad returned to Idumea after the degsh 
of David. | 1 
The ſixth Pharaoh is he that gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon king of the Hebrews (1 Kings 
ii. 1.); and having taken Gezar, he ſet it on fire, 
drove the Canaanites out of it, and gave it for a pre- 
ſent to Solomon, in lieu, of a dowry fer his daughter, 
whom he had married to this prince (1 Kings ix. 16.) 
The ſeventh is Shiſhak, who entertained Jerobcam 
in his dominions, a rebellious ſubje& of Solomon, and 
offered him a refuge in oppoſition to the king his maſ- 
ter. The ſame Shiſhak declared war againſt Reho- 
boam the ſon and ſucceſſor of Solomon, I. ang 
| "EY 


t, and gave them the land of Gaſher for ther- 
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particularly the 
| pong bucklers that Solomon had made. See 81. 
4K. | 
"The eighth is that Pharaoh with whom Hezekiah 
made a league againſt Sennacherib king of Aſſyrla, in 
the year of the world 4290. See Sthxachtris. This 
Pharaoh is probably the ſame whom Herodotus names 
Sethon, prieſt of Vulcan, who came to meet Senna- 
cherib before Peluſiutti, and to whoſe aflitance Vulcan 
ſent an army of rats, which knawed the bow-ſtrings 
and the thongs of the bucklers of Sennacherib's 
ſoldiers. | 
Tube ninth is Pharaoh-Necho, or Nechos, ſon of 
Pſammiticus, who made war with Joſiah, and ſubdued 
him. Herodotus alſo mentions this prince. See Ne com, 
and Ever, n“ 11. 


The tenth is Pharaoh Hophrah, who entered into 
an alliance with Zedekiah king of Judea, and attempted 
to come to his aſſiſtance againſt Nebuchadnezzer kin 
of Chaldea. It was againſt this Pharaoh that Ezekiel 
pronounced ſeveral of his prophecies (ſee Ezek. xxix. 
KE. XXXi. Xxx.) He is called Apries in Herodotus, 
I. ü. c. 161. He is alſo mentioned in Habakkuk ii. 
15, 16. See alſo Ifaiah xix. xx. and Jeremiah xlvi. 
16. &c. - See Arnis, and Ecyer, no 13. &c. 


PHARAON is the name of a game of chance, the 
principal rules of which are: the banker holds a pack 
conſiſting of 5 2 cards; he draws all the cards one after 
the other, and lays then down alternately at his right 
and left hand; then the ponte may at his pleaſure ſet 
one or more ſtakes upon one or more cards, either 
before the banker has begun to draw the cards, or 
after he has drawn any number of couples. The 
banker wins the ſtake of the ponte when the card of 
the ponte comes out in an odd place on his right hand 
put loſes as much to the ponte when it comes out. in 
an even place on his left hand. The banker wins half 
the ponte*s ſtake when it happens to be twice in one 
couple. When the card of the ponte being but once 
in the ſtock happens to be the laſt, the ponte neither 
wins nor loſes ; and the card of the ponte being but 
twice in the ſtock, and the laſt couple containing his 
card twice, he then loſes his whole ftake. De Morvre 
has ſhown how to find the gain of the banker in any 
circumſtance of cards remaining in the ſtock, and of 
the number of times that the ponte's cards is contained 
in it. Of this problem he enumerates four caſes, viz. 
when the ponte's card is once, twice, three, or four 


times in the ſtock. In the firſt caſe, the gain of the 


"Ih | 
banker is 2, n being the number of cards in the ſtock. 
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In the ſecond caſe, his gain 18.2 XL þ —.— Pharifes 
os. AX nl a Xx 2—1 * 
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77 —. ſuppoſing y=*. In the third cafe, his 


500 3 5 
gain is FED r ſuppoſing yz=3. In 


the fourth caſe, the gain of the banker, or the loſs of 

| 22—5 . "Tip 
the ponte, is i N), r 2 Xa—1 Xn; 
ſuppoting De Moivre has calculated a table 
EX m_ this gain or loſs for any particular circum- 
ſtance of the play; and he obſerves, that at this play 
the leaſt diſadvantage of the ponte, under the fame 
circumſtances of cards remaining in the Rock, is when 
the card of the ponte, is but twice in it, the next 
greater waen three times, the next when once, and 
the greateſt when four times. He has alſo demonſtrated, 
that the whole gain per cent. of the banker, upon all the 
money that is adventured at this game, is 2L 19s. 10d. 
Ste De Moivre's Doctrine of Chances, p. 77, &c. 
p- 105, &c. 

PHARE, ſon of Judah and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 
21, 27, &c.) Tamar being juſt ready to lie in, found 
herſelf with child of twins. One of them appeared 
firſt, and putting his arm out, he immediately drew 
it back again. The midwife tied a ſcarlet thread 
upon his arm, to diſtinguiſh him for the firſt- born: 
but having withdrawn his hand, his brother got beſore 
him into the world : whereupon he was called by his 
mother Pharexz, i. e. one breaking forih ; as the other 
with the thread on his hand was called Zarah. The 
ſons of Pharez were Hezron and Hamul (Numb. xxvi. 
20, 21.) F Calmet, upon this article, explains the 
text as if Pharez, and not Zarah, had put out his 
hand, and drew it in again. x | 

PHARISEES, a famous ſect of the Jews, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their zeal for the tradi- 
tions of the elders, which they derived from the ſame 
fountain with the written word itſelf; pretending that 
both were delivered to Moſes from Mount Sin ii, and 
were therefore both of equal authority. From their 
rigorous obſervance of theſe traditions, they looked 
upon themſelves as more holy than other men: and 
therefore ſeparated themſelves from thoſe whom they 
thought ſinners or profane, ſo as not to eat or drink 
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with them; and hence, from the Hebrew word pharis, 


which ſignifies “to ſeparate,” they had the name of 
Phariſces or & paratiſts. ; 
This ſe& was one of the moſt ancient and moſt con- 
ſiderable among the Jews; but its original is not very 
well known (A): however, it was in great repute in 


—— 
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_ (a) The Jeſuit Serrarius places their firſt riſe about the time of Eſdras; becauſe it was then that the 
Jews firſt began to have interpreters of their traditions. Maldonat, on the other hand, will not have this ſet 
to have ariſen among the Jews till a little b. fore the time of Chriſt. Others, perhaps with more probability, 
reſer the origin of the Phariſees to the time of the Maccabees. 

Pr Lizhtoot thinks, that Phariſaiſin roſe up gradually, 


from a period which he does not aſſign, to tle 
maturity of a ſe, 


It is certain, from the account given by Joſephus, that in the time of John Hyrcanus, 


the high prieſt and prince of the Aſmonean line, about 108 years bef. re Chriſt, the ſect was not only formed, 


at made a conſiderable figure; and that it had advanced to a high degree of popularity and power about 80 
years before Chriſt. Joſ. Ant. lib. xiii. cap. 10.F 5, 6. cap. 15.9 5. & cap. 16. 9 1. According to Baſnage, 
Hin. of the Jews, book ii. cap. 9. C 2, one Ariſtcbulus, an Alczancrian Jew, and a Peripatetic philoſopher, 

who 
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ginal at the ſame. time with the traditions, and they 

rew up together, till at length they had gained ground 
10 far, that the traditional 1 ſwallowed up the writ- 
ten, and theſe who. were propagators of it the whole 
bulk of the Jewiſh nation. 


The extraordinary pretences of the Phariſees to 


righteouſneſs drew after them the common people, who 
held them in the higheſt eſteem and veneration. Our 
Saviour frequently however, charges them with hypo- 
criſy, and making the law of God of no effe& through 
their traditions (Matt. ix. 2. xv. 1—6. xxut. 13—33, 
and Luke xi. 39-52. Several of theſe traditions are 
particularly mentioned in the goſpel; but they had a 
valt number more, which may be ſeen in the Talmud, 
the whole ſubject whereof is to dictate and explain 
thoſe traditions which this ſect impoſed to be believed 
and obſerved. 

The Phariſees, contrary to the opinion of the Saddu- 
ces, held a reſurrection from the dead, and the exiſt- 
ence of angels and ſpirits (Acts xxin, 8.) But, ac- 
cording to Joſephus, this reſurrection of theirs was no 
more . hc a Pychagorean reſurrection, that is, of the 
ſoul only, by its tranſmigration into another body, 
and being born anew with it, From this reſurrection 
they excluded all that were notoriouſly wicked, being 
of opinion that the ſouls of ſuch perſins were tranſ- 
mitted into a ſtate of everlaſting woe. As to leſſer 
crimes, they held they were puniſhed in the bodies 
which the ſouls of thoſe who committed them were 
next ſent into. . 

Joſephue, however, either miſtook the faith of his 
countrymen, or, which is more probable, wilfully miſ- 
repreſented it, to render their opinions more reſpect- 
ed by the Roman philoſophers, whom he appears to 
have on every occaſion been deſirous to pleaſe. The 
Phariſees had many pagan notions reſpecting the ſoul ; 
but Biſhop Bull, in his Harmonia Apeſioiica, has clearly 
proved, that they held a reſurrection of the body, and 
that they ſuppoled a certain bone to remain uncor- 
rupted, to furniſh the matter of which the reſurrection 
body was to be formed. They did not, however, be- 
lieve that all mankind were to be raiſed from the dead. 
A reſurrection was the privilege of the children of A- 
braham alone, who were all to riſe on Mount Zion; 
their incorruptible bones, wherever they might be bu- 
ried, being carried to that mountain below the ſurface 
of the earth. The ate of future felicity, in which the 
Phariſees believed, was very groſs: They imagined, 
that men in the next world, as well as in the preſent, 
were to eat and drink, and enjoy the pleaſures of love, 
each being reunited to his former wiſe. Hence the 
Sadducce, who believed in no reſurrection, and ſuppo- 
{ed our Saviour to teach it as a Phariſee, very ſhrewd- 
ly urged the difficulty of diſpoſing of the woman who 
had in_this world been the wte of ſeven huſbands. 
Had the reſurrection of Chriſtianity been the Phari- 
ſaical reſurrection, tlius dithculty would have been in- 
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Phariſees. the time of our Saviour; and muſt have had its ori- 
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ſurmountable; and accordingly we find the people, Dharmacy 
and even ſome of the Phariſees themſelves, ſtruck with l 


Pharmaco- 


the manner in which our Saviour removed it. 

This ſect ſeems to have had ſome confuſed notions, pro- 
bably derived from the Chaldeans and Perſians, reſpect- 
ing the pre exiſtence of ſouls; and hence it was that 
Chriſt's diſciples aſked him concerning the blind man 
(John ix. 2.), Who did fin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind?” And when the diſciples told 
Chriſt, that ſome ſaid he was Elias, Jeremias, or one 
of the prophets (Mat. xvi. 14.), the meaning can only 
be, that they thought he was come into the world with 
the ſoul of Elias, Jeremias, or ſome other of the old 
prophets, tranſmigrated into him, With the Eſſenes, 
they held abſolute predeſtination ; and with the Sad- 
ducees free-will : but how they reconciled theſe ſeem- 
ingly incompatible doctrines is nowhere ſufficiently ex- 
plained. The ſect of the Phariſces was not extin- 
guiſhed by the ruin of the Jewiſh commonwealth. The 
greateſt part of the modern Jews are ſtill of this ſe& ; 
being as much devoted to traditions or the oral law as 
their anceſtors. were. See the articles CazparisTs, 
CaRAITESs, ESSENES, SADDUCEES, Ke. 

PHARMACA, among the ancients, meant medi- 
cated cr inchanted compoſitions of herbs, minerals, &c. 
ſome of which when taken inwardly, were ſuppoſed 
to cauſe blindneſs, madneſs, love, &c. others infected 
by touch; ſuch was the garment ſent by Medea to 
Creuſa, prepared ſcundem artem; and others operated 
upon perſons at a diſtance. Pharmaca ſoteria were em- 
ployed as antidotes againſt theſe miſchievous compoſi- 
tion: Thus the herb moly preſerved Ulyſſes from the 
magical influence of Circe. 'The laurel, the rhamnus, 
the flea · bane, the Jaſper-ſtone, were uſed for ſimilar 
purpoſes See Potter's Gree. Ant. 

PHARMACI, were two perſons who were em- 
ployed in the luſtration or purification cf cities. Some 
ſay they were both men; but others maintain that a 
man to repreſent the males, and a woman to repreſent 
the females, performed this office, They performed 
ſacrifice, and wore figs about their necks called e, 
thoſe of the man were blackiſh, and thoſe of the wo- 
man white, Figs were an emblem of fertility, which 
they doubtleſs prayed for on thee ſolemn occaſions. 

PHARMACOCHEMIA, means that part of the 
chemical art which treats of the preparation of medi- 
eines. It is ſo named by way of diſtinction from that 
chemiſtry which is whol'y employed about the tranſ- 
mutation of metals by means of the philoſopher's ſtone; 
this being called ſpagrrico-chemia. 

PHARMACOLOGY, is a treatiſe cf medicines, 
or the art of preparing them, judging of them, &c. 

PHARMACOPCEIA 1 — Apo cty remedy, and 
e e {0 male), means a diſpenſatory, or a treatiſe de- 
ſcribing the preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medi- 
cines, with their uſes, manner of application, &c. 

We have various pharmacapœias, as thoſe of Bau- 
deron, Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, 

Lemery 


who Rouriſhed about 125 years beſore Chriſt, and wrote ſome allegorical commentaries on the ſcripture, was 


the author of thoſe 
dither ſects. 


traditions by an adherence to which the Phariſees were piincipally diſtinguiſhed from 


Pharmace- 


pola. 
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are the Edinburgh and London diſpenſatories. See 


W PHARMACY. 


1 
Definition 
and di vi- 
fion of 
phat macy. 


3 
Analogy 
between 
vegetables 
and ani- 
mals. 


PHARMACOPOLA, or PuaxMAcorottus, an 
apotheeary s or a perſon who prepares and ſells medi- 
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HARMACY (a), is the art of preparing, pre- 
ſerving, and compounding ſubſtances, or the 
purpoſes of medicine. This art has been commonl 
divided into two branches, Galenical and Chemical phar- 
macy, But for this diviſion there is no foundation in 
nature: and accordingly proceſſes in one pharmaco- 
pœia referred to the head of Chemical, are in another 
referred to the head of Galenical. There can be no 
doubt, that even the moſt ſimple pharmaceutical pre- 
parations are to a certain extent chemical. Hence 
this diviſion, founded on prejudice, and ſupported mere- 
ly by a veneration for antiquity, is now banithed from 
almoſt every modern pharmacopcaia. 

Pharmacy has alſo been divided into Theoretical and 
Practical; the firſt, conſiſting not merely of ſpeculative 
opinions, but of a knowledge of facts and principles, 
tending to explain the rationale of proceſſes; the latter, 
comprehending the mere manual labour employed in 
proceſſes. 


The former of theſe may therefore be juſtly ſtyled 


— 
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Lemery, Lewis, &c. The lateſt and moſt in eſteem 
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eines. (See ArotTnecary). The word is ſeldom uſed 

but by way of ridicule. It is formed from $azueax and 

aww, fo ſell. See Horace, Satire 2, lib. i. ver. 1. 
PHA MACUM, Gopmarxcy, a medicament or me- 


dicine ; whether of a ſalutary or poiſonous quality. 


F. 


Scientific Pharmacy. And there can be no doubt that 
an acquaintance with it is eſſentially neceſſary to the 
phyſician as well as the apothecary: for without it 
he muſt often err in che forms of preparations and 
compoſitions which he employs; and muſt be often 
deceived in the effects reſulting from compoſitions, 
when he infers their properties from the known powers 
of the ingredients in their ſeparate ſtate. 

The theory of pharmacy therefore is the ſame with 
that of chemiſtry ; as are alſo the operations, which 
remain to be diſcuſſed here only in as far as they are 
made ſubſervient to the medicinal art, diſtinct from 
that which is purely chemical. The objects of phar- 


_ macy, however, are much more limited than thoſe of 


chemiſtry ; the latter comprehending, in the utmoſt la- 
titude of the word, almoſt every ſubltance in nature; 
while pharmacy regards only ſuch bodies in the vege- 
table, animal, and mineral kingdoms, as, by their et- 
fects on the human frame, tend to preſerve health, or 
to reſtore it when loſt, 


PART I. ELEMENTS or PHARMACY. 


Cnay, I A general Niem of the Properties and Rela- 
tions of Medicinal Subſtances, | 
SECT. I, FLEGETABLES. 

VEGETABLES are organized bodies, furniſhed with 
a variety of veſſels for reception, tranſmiſſion, and 
perſ iration of different fluids. Analogous to ani- 
mals, they are produced from ſeeds and eggs, and 
are endowed with functions, by which the aliment 
they imbibe is changed into new forms, into ſolids 
and fluids, peculiar to particular plants, and' to dif- 
ferent parts of the fame plant. 

The analogy between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms will appear ſtill more ſtriking, when we 
conſider that the former exhibit, though in a leſs 


degree, all the phenomena of ſenſibility and motion. 
Pabulum of Th 


e pabulum of vegetables, like that of moſt ani- 


vegetables. mals, is of a mixed nature; and is compoſed of the 


neceſſary union of water, heat, and light, and leſs 
neceſſarily of air and earth: the office of theſe two laſt 


elements ſeems to be that of filtres, or vehicles for 
conveying the other principles in proper form. 

From varieties in the ſtate and proportion of theſe 
ſeveral agents, a very multiplied diverlity takes place 
in the external form, quantity, and quality, of one 
and the ſame vegetable: hence the difference of 


Pharma- 
cum. : 


2 
Objects of 
pharmacy. 


Influence of 


plants from the ſoil, climate, ſeaſon, and other ſimi foil. cli- 


lar circumſtances. 


The influence of heat and light, mate, heat, 


or what is probably the ſame thing, che abſorption and light, 
of the inflammable principle, is perhaps the moſt vs 


important article in the aliment of vegetables. This 


tables. 


principle, whether derived from the ſolar rays, from 


putrid matters employed in manure, or from the pu- 
trefaction of the wild growth, aſſiſted by calcareous 
earths and other ſeptics, is found at all times to modify, 
in a peculiar manner, the form, the quantity, and even 
the ſenſible and inherent properties, of vegetables. It is 
of importance however to remark, that the ſoundneſs 
and ſpecific principles of vegetables are not invariably 
the more complete in proportion to the vigour of 
their growth ; high health, which is always a dange- 
rous ſtate in the conſtitution of animals, is often the 

means 
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(a) For this article we are indebted to the liberality of Mr Creech bookſeller in Edinburgh, who, with his 
well known zeal for the cultivation of ſcience, and, regardleſs of the advantage to be expected from his copy- 
right, has permitted us to inſert into this work the third and much improved edition of the Edinburgh New - 


Diſpenſatory. 
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Plants dif- 
fer in the 
different 
periods of 
their 
growth. 
extremely acid. The roots of ſome of our indigenous 
plants, whoſe juice is, during the ſummer, thin and 
watery, if wounded early in the ſpring, yield rieh 
balſamic juices, which, expoſed to n gentle warmth, 
ſoon concrete into ſolid gummy-reſins, ſuperior to 
many of thoſe brought from abroad. In open expo- 
ſures, dry ſoils, and fair warm ſeaſons: aromatic plants 
become ſtronger and more 4ragrant, -while thoſe of 
an oppoſite nature become weaker. To theſe parti- 
culars, therefore, due regard ought to be had in col - 
7 lecting plants for medicinal uſs et 
Different [It may be proper to obſerve alſo, that the different 
83 parts of one plant are oſten very different in quality 
of a: one from each other. Thus the bitter herb worm wood 
ualities TiTes from an aromatic root; and the narcotit popy- 
| Gras each head includes ſeeds which have no narcotic power. 
other. Theſe differences, though very obvious in the com- 
mon culinary plants, do not ſeem to have been ſuffi- 
ciently obſerved or attended to, in thoſe plants that 
8 have been admitted as articles of the materia medica. 
Vegetables Without any obviovs dependence on the cireum- 


obnoxiqus ſtances abovementioned, vegetables are, like ar imals, 
to diſeaſe alſo obnoxious to diſeaſes and death; which, whether 
aud euch. occaſioned: by intenſe cold, by inſects, lightning, or 
other cauſes, always maintain a ſtriking analogy to 
the affections of animals. The principal difference 
between animals and vegetables is, that the ſeveral 
parts of vegetables do not conſtitute ſuch a mutually 
tlepending ſyſtem as thoſe of the more perfect animals: 
Hence it is, that a very conſiderable part of a plant 
may be diſeaſed or dead, while the reſt enjoys perfect 
good life andthexulth, Though the phyſiology of ve- 
getables is hitherto inſufficient for forming any com- 
plete doctrines of the cauſes and cure of their ſeveral 
diſeaſes; yet, in many eaſes, it might be uſeful to 
attend to the formation of a pathology of the vege- 
table kingdom: in the ſtate even of our preſent know- 
ledge, it is of importance in the ſtudy of pharmacy 
to be aware that ſuch diſeaſes really exiſt, and are ca- 


pable of changing or deſtroying the active principles 


of many of our moſt valuable herbs. In the plants 


more evidently ſenſitive, the diſeaſes exhibit a very 


I 


-wiruate maiter. 


flaids, ſhrivel and decay, and the whole plant aſſumes 


new forms, and is impregnated with inert, or fraught 
with noxious principles. ph, alſo to animals, 


the plant when deprived of the living principle, runs 


into all thoſe changes common to what is called ing- 
We ſhall now proceed to je the 


changes to which vegetables are ſubject. 


I. Produttions from Vegetab'es by F. ERMENTATION. | 


Fermentation is a ſpontaneous. motion excited in 
dead vegetables and animals, which is peculiar to thoſe tion. 
organic ſubſtances in conſequence of the principle of 
- 9 or animal life. 


| See FERMENTATION. | 
he cireumſtances fayquring fermentation are in 


f general, a certain degree of fluidity, a certain degree 
of heat, and the contact of the air. 


There. are, however, ſeveral ſubſtances, of them- 
ſelves not ſuſceptible of Fermentation, which never - 
theleſs may be brought into that ſtate hy che admixti 
of thoſe that are; as by adding to them, along — 
A proper QUARK y of water, 4 portion A the yeſt or 


head thrown up to che ſurface of fermenting liquars. 


Without this expe hent many vegetables would run 
immediately into the acetous, and ſome of them into 
the putrefactive, fermentations. It is alſo found, that 
though acetous and putrefactive ferments are unable 
to ſtop the vinous fermentation, they are however ca- 
pable of aſſimilating the liquor to their own nature 
in a more perfect form: and hence it is, that in the 


manufactures of wine, rum, and vinegar, it is found 
uſeſul to keep the veſſels well ſeaſoned with the li- 
quor intended to be prepared. Three different kinds Three diſ- 


or ſtages of fermentation have been generally diſtin- 
guiſhed by chemitts. The vinous, which furniſhes al- 
cohol, or what is commonly called fþirit; the acetous, 
-which affords vinegar; and the putrefaQive, which 
yields volatile alkali.” Being generally conſtant in 
ſueceſſion to each other, the whale proceſs will be beſt 
underſtood by conſidering each of them apart. All vege- 
table ſubſtances are not capable of the vinous fermenta- 
tion: the conditions neceſſary to its production are, 
a ſaccharo- mucilaginous matter; a fluidity ſome what 
viſcous, the proper degree of which is beſt learned 
from experience ;z a heat from 40 to 96 of Fahren- 
theit's thermometer; a conſiderable maſs of matter 

and the acceſs of the external air. 2 


The phenomena exhibited in the vinous fermenta- Vinous fer- 
tion are, a briſk tumultuary motion, the liquor loſes mentat,on. 


its -tranſparency and homageneous appearance, its 
bulk and heat are conſiderably increaſed, the ſolid 


parts are buoyed up to the top, and a great quantity 


of a permanently elaſtic fluid is diſengaged, This 
Auid or gas being heavier than atmoſpheric air, floats 
in ſeparate maſſes near the ſurface of the liquor; and 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from common air by extin- 
guilding flame and animal life, precipitating lime 
from limewater, eryſtalliſmg and rendering mild the 


cauſtic 


bl 
Fermentte 


10 
ferent ſta- 
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„one cauſtic alkali: is the gaz ſylveſtre of Helmont, and 
—— the fixed air, aerial acid, or carbonic acid of modern 
— chemiſts. After ſome time the tumultuary motion 
wi in the liquor is fuddenly checked, perhaps from the 
generation of the alcohol ; a fine ley is alſo precipi- 
tated; and the flaating matter, if not purpoſely pre- 
vented, fublides to the bottom of the veſſel. In the 
wines produced from the grape, a large quantity of 
ſaline concrete is incruſted on the ſides and bottom 
of the cafks; and this is commonly known by the 
name of zar:gr, the erties of which we ſhall af- 
terwards examine. At the termination of theſe phe- 
nomena, the vegetable matter has aſſumed new pro- 
pernies ; and from being a mild, ſweet, or gently aci- 
dulous infaſion,' is now become the briſk, pungent, 
and inebriating liquor, called int or vinonxs liquor. 
Wives, wn. Fermented or vinous liquors are prepared from a 
jious kinds great variety of ſubſtances : the ſaccharine ſubſtances, 
al, or thoſe rendered ſo by a beginning vegetation, are 
in general fitteſt for the purpoſe; a multitude of <ol- 
lateral circurmſtances are alfo neceſſary for the pro- 
per management of the proceſs; and in vineus li- 
quors great diverſnies are obſervable. Thefe diffe- 
rences are not -only obſervable in wines produced 
from different fubſtances, but alſo in thoſe prepared 
from one and the ſame vegetable. "Theſe diverſities 
may de referred to the different conditions of the 
ſubſtance to be fermented, to the ſtates of fluidity 
and heat, and to the degree of fermentation to which 
the fubjet has been carried. This laſt is principal- 
ly modified by the preceding cauſes, and not unfre- 
quently by very minute and apparently trifling cir- 
cumſtances in the conduct of the eperator. — 
the numerous varieties in the vinous liquors produ- 
ced from the grape, which have been more peculiarly 
denominated wires, It is an important part of phar- 
maty to inquire into theſe differences with care and at- 
tention. | 
The diverſity in vindus liquors is ſtill more obvious 
in thoſe produced from different vegetables. Many 
of the native qualities of the ſubſtances, as colour, 
taſte, flavour, 6c. often remain in the wine; not be- 
ing totally ſubdued by that degree of fermentation 
neceſſary for rendering the liquor vious. Hence the 
remarkable difference of wines produced from the 
pe and the graminous feeds : the wine produced 
om 'theſe laſt has been more ſtrictly called beer ; 
and is well known to differ from wines produced from 
apples, pears, apricots, -or any other fruit. 


1. Of che product of the Vinovs Fermentation. 


Wing of The product of all theſe fermented vegetables is, as 
nous fer- We have juſt now mentioned, the pungent and intoxi- 
wnation. cating liquor called wine. It is proper, however, in 
pharmacy, to inquire into the different principles 
which enter its compoſition. As the wine furniſhed 
by grapes is the moſt valuable and generally known, 
we thall take it as an example: Grape-wine, then, is 
compoſed -of a large quantity -of water, of alcohol, 
of tartar, and of a colouring matter. It is proper, 
however, that we ſhould lay down the proofs of ſuch 
a combination in wine, and explain the methods by 
which it may be decompoſed and ſeparated into the 
conſtituent parts abovementioned. 
For chis purpoſe, recourſe is generally kad to che 
Vor. XIV. | 
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aſſiſtance of the fire. The liquor is put into an alem - Elements. 
bic ; and as ſoon as it boils, a white milky fluid, of —” 
a puugent ſmell and taſte, diſtils into the recipient. 

This fluid is called agua vile, or, in common lan- 
guage, /pirit : it is compounded of water and certain 
matters capable of ſuſpenſion in water, of alcchol, 

and of a ſmall proportion of oil; which laſt commu- 
nicates to it a milky colour: the yellow colour, af- 
terwards affumed, is partly owing to the ſame oil, and 
partly to a ſolution of the extractive matter of the 
wooden caſks in which the aquavite has been kept. 

This aquavite, like wine, always partakes more or 

leſs of the flavour of the vegetable from whence it 

has been prepared; bat by farther diſtillation, and. 
other proceſſes, it is freed of its water, and of the 
native principles of the vegetable matter which the 
watery parts had kept in ſolution ; when thus prepa. 

red, it is a pure alcohol or inflammable fpirit, which is 
always the ſame from whatever vegetable the wine 

was produced. 

After all the Aquavitz has been drawn off, the re- 
ſiduum mow ceafes to be wine; it is of a chocolate 
colour, of an acid and auſtere taſte; it has now aſ- 
ſamed a hetero s appearance, and a great quan- 
tity of ſaline cry ſtals is obſerved in the liquor: theſe cry- 
ſtals are the tartar. By the above proceſſes, then, we 
have fully decompoſed wine but it is to be obſerved, 
that by this analyſis we have not ſeparated the diffe- 
rent parts of wine in their original and entire ſtate ; 
nor are we hitherto acquainted with any method of re- 
generating the wine by recombining the aquivitæ with 
the reſiduum ; ſome product of the fermentation is 
therefore changed or deſtroyed ; and this product 
is probably ſome peculiar modification of fixed air or 
aerial acid. Therefduum, when evaporated, aſſumes 
the form and conſiſtence of an extract; the colouring 
part may be abſtracted by rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
but is not ſeparable from it by the addition of water: 
it ſeems therefore to be of a gummi reſinous nature, 
and extracted from the grape by means of the alco- 
hol generated during the fermentation. . 

Mins this analyſis, then, it is obvions, that wine 8 
is ompoſed of water, colouring matter, alcohol, and louring 
a ſomething that is changed or loſt, We {hall refer matter, al- 
the particular examination of alcohol and tartar to the cohol. &c. 

per places aſſigned them in this work; and we 
thut from this general ſurvey of the ſubject, 
the properties of wine, as a ſolvent ef ſeveral medi- 
cinal ſubſtances to be afterwards examined, will ba 
much more readily underſtood. Before we go far- 
ther, it is proper to add, that the ey precipitated 
from wine during fermentation, is a compound of 
ſtones, pieces of grape, tartar, and vitriolated tar- 
tar: the two firſt are inert bodies; the two laſt we 
ſhall particularly examine in their proper order. We 
are now prepared to conſider the nature and product 
of the next kind or Rage of fermeatation, viz. the 


co» 


2. AczTovs Fermentation. 


To underſtand the proceſs of the acetous fermen- FER. af 
tation, we muſt leave tor the preſent our analyſis of acetons fer- 
the produt of the vinous fermentation, and return mentation. 
to the wine in its moſt perfet and entire ſtate. It is 
proper to obferve, that though after the liquor has 
become vinous, a partial ceſſation of the more obvious. 

M m phenomena 
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jhenomena takes place, yet the wine till ſuffers a 
flow and imperceptible degree of fermentation... We 
are not then to confider'the liquor as being in a quieſ- 
cent ſtate, but as conſtantly approaching to the next 
ſta ge, via. the  acetous fermentation, which we are now 
to conſider. This kind of inſenſible fermentation, or 
what we may call the intermediate change, ſeems to 
be neceiſary to the perfection ol the wine. Its de- 
gree, however, is to be regulated under certain limi- 
tations; when too much checked, as by cold, thun- 
der, or ſuch like cauſes, the wine becomes vapid: 


when too much encouraged by heat, contact of air, 


&c. it approaches too far to the acetous change: but 
in order that the vinous ſhall proceed fully to che ace- 
tous fermentation, ſeveral circumſtances are required: 
and theſe are in general the ſame that were before ne- 
ceſſary to the vinous ſtage. - Theſe conditions are, a 
temperate degree of heat, a quantity of unfermented 


mucilage, an acid matter, ſach as tartar, and the 


free acceſs of external air, When thus ſituated, the 
liquor ſoon paſſes into the acetous fermentation.; but 
during this ſtage the phenomena are not ſo. remark- 
able as in the vinous; the motion of air is now. leſs 
conſiderable, a groſs unctuous matter ſeparates to the 
bottom, the liquor loſes its vinous taſte and flavour, 
becomes ſour, and on diſtillation affords no inflam- 
mable ſpirit, It is now the acetous acid or vinegar; 
and when ſeparated by diſtillation from the unctuous 
ley, may be preſerved a confiderable length of time 
without undergoing the. putrid change: to this-lalt, 
however, it always approaches in the ſame manner 
as the vinous conſtantly verges; to the acetous fermen- 
tation; and this will much more readily happen if 
the acid be allowed to remain with che unctuous fecu- 
lent matter abovementioned. When thus ſituated, 
the vinegar quickly loſcs its tranſparency, aſſumes a 
blackiſh colour, loſes its ſcurneſs and agreeable odour, 
has an offenſive taſte and ſmell, and, when diſtilled at a 
certain period of the proceſs, yields volatile alkali. 
Ihe liquor is now arrived to the laſt ſtage, viz. 


3. The PuTzxteracTive Fermentation. 


-S 


. * . * * 
From the preceding phenomena, it is obvious, that 


the ſame ſubſtance which is capable of the vinous and 
acetous, is alſo capable of the putreſactive, fermenta- 
tion. It is perhaps impoſſible to induce the firſt 
without a mixture of the ſecond; or the ſecond with- 
cut a mixture of the third. Hence every wine is a 
little acid ; and there are few vinegars without ſome 
diſpoſition towards putrefadtion, or without volatile 
alkali, neutralized by the acid which predominates. 
Notwithſtanding this ſ-eming - continuation of one 
and the ſame proceſs, the putrefaction cf vegetables 
has its particular phenomena, Ihe vegetable matter, 
if in a fluid ſtate, becomes turbid, and depoſits a 
large quantity of feculent matter; a conſiderable num- 
ber of air- bubbles are raiſed to the top; but their 
motion is not ſo briſk in the putrefa dive as in the vi- 
nous, or even the acetous fermentation: neither the 
bulk nor heat of the liquor ſeems to be increaſed; but 
an acrid pungent vapour is perceived by the ſmell, 
and which, by chemical trials, is found to be the vo- 
htile alkali; by degrees th 's pungent odour is changed 
into one leſs pungent, but much more nauſeous, If the 
ſame train of phenomena have taken place in a yege- 
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table conſiſting of parts ſomewhat ' ſolid,! its cobeſion Element 
is broke down into a ſoft pulpy maſs; this maſs, o 


drying, entirely loſes its odour, leaving a black cher- 
ry like reſiduum, containing nothing but earthy and 
een é ꝶ e, 255; 16 HER; 
It is proper to obſerve, that though the circum- 
ſtances favouring the putrefactive are the ſame with 
thoſe requiſite ta the vinous and acetous fermentations, 


yet theſe ſeyeral conditions are - noti ſo/indiſpenſable to 


the former as to the two latter ſlages. All vegetables 
have more or leſs tendency to puttefaction, and a great 


number of them are capable of the acetous fermenta- 
tion; but the proportion of thoſe capable of the vi- 
nous is not conſiderable; and theſe laſt will run into 


the putrid in eireumſtances in which they cannot un- 


dergo the vinous or even the acetous ſermentations. 
Thus flour made into a ſoft paſte will become ſour bu: 
it muſt be perfectly diſſolved in water to make it fit for 
the vinous ſtage; whereas mere dampneſs is ſufficient 
to make it paſs to the putrid fermentation : beſides 
the condition of fluidity, a leſs degree of heat, and 
a more limited acceſs of air, are ſufficient for produ- 
eing the putreſactive fermentation. _ 

It is therefore probable, that all vegetables, in 
whatever ſtate they may be, are liable to a kind of 
putrefaction; in ſome the change is ſlow and gradual, 
but never fails at length to break down the texture and 
coheſion of the moſt ſolid, 

We formerly obſerved, that the vapours ſeparated 
during the. vinous fermentation were fixed airor ac- 
rial acid; and it is indeed true, that in the incipient 
ſtate of this fermentation, a quantity of gas is ſtill 
evolyed, and along with it a quantity of alkaline air: 
in the advanced ſtate, however, we find theſe vapours 
of a different nature; they now tarniſh filyer, and 
render. combinations of lead with the vegetable acids 
black. When produced in large quantity, and much 
conhned, as happens in ſtacks of hay put up wet, 
they burſt into actual flame, conſuming the hay 
to aſhes ; on other occaſions, the eſcape of theſe va- 
pours diſeoyers itſelf by an emiſſion of light, as in 
the luminous appearance of rotten wood when placed 
in the dark. From the above phenomena it is evident, 
that theſe vapours abound with the principle of in- 
flammability ; and their odour probably depends on 
this principle looſely. combined with the water, or 
ſome other parts of the volatiliſed matter. 
is therefore different from that ſeparated during the 
vinous fermentation; it is the phlogiſticated, and 
ſometimes the inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley, or the 
hydrogen of Lavoifier, See table of chemical nomen- 
clature, &. CHEmisTRY, page 598. 

We have thus, for the ſake of clearneſs, and in 


order to comprehend the whole of the ſubject, traced . 


the phenomena of fermentation through its diffe- 
rent ſtages: it is proper, however, to obſerve, that 
though every vegetable that has ſuffered the vi- 
nous, ul proceed to the acetous and putreſactive 
fermentations, yet the ſecond ſage is not neceſſari- 
ly preceded by the firſt, nor the third by the ſe - 
cond ; or in other words, the acetous ſermentation 
is not neceſſarily confined to thoſe ſubſtances which 
have undergone the vinous, nor the putrefactive to 
thoſe which have undergone the acetous fermentation. 
Thus it is, that gums diſſolved in water pals wane 
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Elements. atetous without undergoing the vinous fermentation 
—— and glutinous matter ſeems to rut into putrefaction 
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without ſhowing any previous aceſcence: and farther, 
theſe changes frequently happen although the matter 
be under thoſe conditions which are favourable to the 
preceding ſtages. Ms 

From the re, ſkerch, the importance of this 
ſabje& in the ſtudy of Pharmacy will be obvious at firſt 
ſight: it cannot, however, afford us any uſeful infor- 
mation on the native principles of vegetables; but it 
preſents to us new products, the importance of which 
is well known in chemiſtry, in medicine, and in arts. 
The neceſſity of being well acquainted with the ſeve- 
ral facts (for of theory we know none ſatisfatory), 
will appear in the pharmaceutical hiſtory and prepa- 
ration of many of our moſt valuable drugs. We are 
next to conſider a ſet of no leſs complicated operations, 
vix. 


1I. Produdion- from v gelables by Figs. 


3 
Produdti- In order to analyſe, or rather to decompoſe, vege- 
ons by fire. tables by the naked fire, any given quantity of dry ve- 


etable matter is put into a retort of glaſs or earth. 
Having filled the veſſel about one half or two thirds, 
we place it in a reverberatory furnace, adapting it to a 
proper receiver. To collect the elaſtic flaids, which, 
if confined, would burſt the veſſels (and which, too, 
it is proper to preſerve, as being real products of the 
analyſis), we uſe a perforated receiver with a crooked 
tube, the extremity of which is received into a veſſel 
full of water, or of mercury, and inverted in a baſon 
containing the ſame fluid: by this contrivance, the li- 
uid matters are collected in the receiver, and the aeri- 
Sek fluids paſs into the inverted veſſel. If the vege- 
table is capable of yielding any faline matter in a con- 
crete ſtate, we interpoſe between the retort and the re- 
ceiver another veſſel, upon whoſe ſides the falt ſub- 
limes. Theſe things being properly adjuſted, we ap- 
ply at firſt a vendle heat, and increaſe it gradrally, 
that we may obſerve the different products in proper 
order, At firſt an inſipid watery liquor paſſes over, 
which is chiefly compoſed of the water of vegetation ; 
on the heat being a little farther increaſed, this wa- 
tery liquor, or phlegm, becomes charged with an oily 
matter, having the odour of the vegetable, if it poſ- 
ſeſſed any in its entire ſtate; along with this oil we 
alſo obtain an acid reſemb!ing vinegar, and which com- 
municates to the oil ſomewhat of a ſaponaceous nature; 
on the heat being carried (till farther, we procure more 
acid, with an oil of a dark colour, and the colour gra- 
dually deepens as the diſtillation advances, Ihe oil 
now ceaſes to retain the peculiar odour of the vege- 
table; and being ſcorched by the heat, ſends forth a 
ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell like tar: it is then called en- 
fyreumatic oil, About this time alſo ſome elaſtic va- 
pours ruſh into the inverted veſſel; theſe generally con- 
{iſt of inflammable or fixed airs, and very often of a 
mixture of both; the volatile ſalt now alſo ſublimes, 
if the vegetable was of a nature to furniſh it. By the 
time the matter in the retort has acquired a dull red 
heat, nothing further will ariſe: we then ſtop ; and 
allowing the veſſel to ccol, we find a maſs of charcoal, 
retaining more or leſs the form and appearance of the 
etable before its decompoſition. | 
e have thus d2ſcribed, in the order of their ſuc- 
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ceſſion, the ſeveral products obtained from the gene- Elements: 


rality of vegetables when analyſed in cloſe veſſels and 
in a naked fire. 

It is, however, to be underſtood, that the propor- 
tion of theſe principles turns out very various; the 
more ſucculent yield more wate-, and the more ſolid 
afford a greater quantity of the other principles. In- 
dependently al ſo of this difference, the nature of the pro- 
ducts themſelves are fou ed to differ in different vege- 
tables: thus in the cruciform plants, and in the emul- 
five and farinaceous ſeeds, the ſaline matter which 
comes over with the water and cil is found to be alk 1- 
line; ſome: imes it is ammoniacal, from the con:b'na- 
tion of the acid with the volatile alkali paſſing over at 
the end of the proceſs; it is alſo probable, that the 
acids of vegetab'es are not all of the ſame nature, 
though they exhibit the ſame external marks. When 
volatile alkali is obtained, it is always found in the 
mild efferveſcing ſtate; it is procured, however, from 
a few vegetables only ; it is ſeldom in a concrete form, 
being generally diſſolved in the phlegm ; and as it or- 
dinarily makes its appearance about the end of the 
proceſs, it is probable that its formation is owing 
to ſome peculiar combination of the oil and fixed 
alkali. The plants containing much oily combuſtible 
matter ſeem to be thoſe u hich more pecu'iarly yield 
inflammable air, while the mucilages appear to be az 
peculiarly fitted for affording the fixed air or aerial 
acid. 'The chemical properties of charcoal ſeem to be 
always the ſame from whatever vegetable it has been 
produced : on a minute examination ( which however, 
is not the buſineſs of pharmacy), it is found to con- 
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Different 
in different 
vegetables, 


though 


22 
al! compo- 
ſed of air, 


water, 


ſift of fixed air, the principle of inflammability, a ſmall carth, &c. 


quantity of earth, ſaline, matter, and a little water. 
The whole of the analyſis then amounts to air, water, 
earth, and the principle of inflammability ; for by re- 
peated diſtillations the oil is reſolved into water, the 
principle of inflammability, and a little earth; the 
ſaline matter alſo is a product ariſing from a combi- 
nation of the earthy matter with water or the prin- 
ciple of inflammability, in ſome ſhape or other, or per- 
haps with both. That theſe combinatiors take place, 
has at leaſt been the opinion of the chemiſts. 

We formerly ſaid that charcoal was partly compo- 


ſed of ſaline matter; it therefore remains that we 


ſhould next decompo!e the charcoal, in order to cb- 
tain or ſeparate the articles next to be mentioned. 


T he fixed Salis of Vegetables, 


When vegetable charcoal has been burnt, there re- 
mains a quantity cf aſhes or cinders of a blackiſh grey 
or white colour ; theſe, when boiled or infuſed in 
water, communicate to it a pungent ſaline taſte ; the 
ſa't thus held in ſolution may, by evaporation, be re- 
duced to a concrete ſtate : this ſaline matter, how. 
ever, is generally found to be mixed with fer: uginous 
earthy and other impurities, and likewiſe with a num- 
ber of neutral ſalts of different kinds. In this mixed 
condition it is the 


Potaſbes uſed in Commerce. 


Th's ſalt, or rather compound of different ſalts, is 


23 
Potaſ”: 


procured by burning large quantities of wood of any tow g. 
kind; and this proceſs is called incineration ; the pre- ured. 


dominating ſalt, hywever, is alkaFne ; and as the neu- 
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"Elements. tral ſalts are obtained to better advantage by other 


M——— means, they are generally neglected in the purification 
of potaſhes. Potaſhes, then, freed from its impurities, 
and feparated ſrom the other falts by proceſſes to be 

| *hereafter mentioned, is nor- 
NT fred vegetable alt. 
24 2” 1907 11 | 
:wd ves Alkalis in general are diſtinguiſhed by a pungent 
— al · taſte, the ey th of that of ſournefs.; by their 
kali, cha- deſtroying the — of every ſour liquor; and by 
racters of. their changing the blue and red colours of K "yp 
to æ green, they attract more or leſs the moiſture of 
the air, and ſome of them deliquare. The fixed al - 
kalis, which we ſhall at preſent conſider more parti- 
cularly, are fuſible by a gentle heat: by a greater de- 
gree of heat they are dillpated ; their fixity, therefore, 
is only relative to the other kind of alkalis, via. the 
volatile: they diſſolve and form glafs with earths ; 
and, laſtly, when joined with acids ta the point at ſa+ 
turation, they form what are called Neutral Sads. 
Theſe characters will afford ſame neceſſary and pre» 
liminary knowledge of theſe ſubſtances in general; and 
we ſhall afterwards find that they are ſufficient to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from all other ſaline bodies: is is ne» 
cally however, to examine them more minutely, for 
our analyſis has not yet reached fo far as to preſent 
them in their ſimpleſt tate, Previous to the diſco- 
veries of Dr Black, the vegetable fixed alkali (which 
we at preſent ſpeak of particularly, when ſeparated 
from the foreign matters with which it is mixed in the 
aſhes, was conſidered to be in its pureſt ſtate : we. ſhall 
afterwards find that it is ſtill a compound body, and is 
really a neutral ſalt, compounded of pure alkali, and 
fixed air or the aerial acid. We preſume, then, that 
the particular hiſtory of its chemical and medicinal pro- 
perties will be better underſtood when we come to thoſe 
procefſes by which it is brought to its moſt pure and 
ſimple ſtate : See CukMuis TAN. We ſhall only therefore 
obſerve for the preſent, that fixed vegetable alkali, not 
only in its pureſt ſtate, but alſo when neutraliſed by aerial 


acid, ſeems always to be one and the ſame thing, from” 


whatever vegetable it has been produced, Thoſe of ſome 
ſea-· plants muſt, however, be excepted : the ſaline mat- 
ter obtained from theſe lat is, like the former, in a 


mixed and impure ſtate; it differs, however, from 


potaſhes, in containing an alkali of ſomewhat different 
properties. The cinder of ſea-plants containing this 


alkali is called 
Soda. 

5 | 
n Soda, then, as we have juſt now hinted, is produ- 
1atron, ced by the incineration of the kali and other ſea plants: 
— 1, And from this impure and mized maſs. of cinder, is 


obtained the marine, mineral, or muriatic aikal;, or 
natron, as it is now denominated by the London Col 
lege, This alkali has acquired theſe names, becauſe 
it is the baſe of the common marine or ſea-ſalt; it dif« 
ters from the vegetable alkali in being more eaſily cry- 
ſtalliz able; when dried, it does not like the former 


attract humidity ſufficient to form a liquid; it is ſome- 


what leſs pungent to the taſte, and, accordizg to Berg- 
man, has leſs attraction for acids than the vegetable 
alkali. 1 


It is, however, to be obſerved, that this alkeli, 


when deprived of fixed air, that is to ſay, when brought 


>- 
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each of them affording with, the ſame. acid very diffe- 


to its. pureſt Rate, can ſcarcely, if at all, be 
ed from the vegetable alkali ; and indeed the true 
ſtinction can only be formed from their combic 


di. — 
ns, 


rent neutral ſalts. It belonged to this place to mention 
ſome of the characters of a kalis in general, and alſa 
ſome of thoſe marks by which the vegetable and mi- 
neral alkalis are diſtinguiſhed from each other : but 
for a more particular hiſtory af their chemical and me · 
dicinal properties, we refer to an account of the phar- 
maceutical preparations. As the volatile alkali is rare · 
ly produced from vegetables, but is y obtain · 
ed from animal matter, we ſhall conſider that kind of 
alkali when we come to analyſe the animal kingdom. 
Of Yegetable Earth, . 1 

After all the ſaline matter contained in the aſhes of Vega 
vegetables has been waſhed off by the proceſſes before earth, 
mentioned, there, yet remains one infipid earthy-like bt, 
powder, generally of a whitiſh colour, inſoluble in wa- 
ter, aud from which ſome iron may be attraſted by 
the magnet. It is ſaid to have formed alum with the 
vitriolie acid ; a kind of ſelenite has alfe been obtained, 
but formewhat different from that produced by the 
union of the ſame acid with calcareous earth; this re- 
ſiduum cf burnt vegetables differs alſo from calcareous 
earth, in not being ſuſceptible of becoming quieklime 
by caleinatiun. It has been found that this reſiduum, 
inſtead of an earth, is a caleareous phaſphoric ſalt, ſi- 
milar to that obtained from the bones of animals. 


Ws have thus finiſhed our analyſis of vegetables by 
the naked fire; and have only to obſerve, that, like the 
analyſis by fermentation, it can afford us no uſeful infor- 
mation on the native principles of the vegetable itſelf. 

When chemiſtry began firſt to be formed into a ra- 
tional ſcience, and to examine the component parts 
and internal conſtitution of bodies, it was imagined, 
that this reſolution of vegetables by fire, diſcovering to 
us all their active principles, unclogged and unmix- 
ed with each other, would afford the ſureſt means 
of judging of their medicinal powers. But on proſe- 
cuting theſe experiments, it was ſoon found that they 
were inſuſſicient for that end: that the analyſes of 
poiſonous and eſculent plants agreed often as nearly as 
the analyſes of one plant: that by the action of a burn- 
ing heat, two principles of vegetables are not barely 
ſeparated, but altered, tranſpoſed, and combined into 
new forms; inſomuch that it was impoſſible to know 
in what form they exiſted, and with what qualities they 
were endowed, before theſe changes and tranfpoſitions 
bappened. If, for example, 32 ounces of a certain 
vegetable ſubſtance are found to yield ten ounces and 
a half of acid liquor, above one ounce and five drams 

foil, and three drams and à half of fixed alkaline 
{alt: what idea can this analyſis. give of the medicinal 
qualities of gum Arabic ? | | | 


III. Sonsravces naturally contained in wegetalles, and 
ſeparable by Art without Alteration of their natius 

© Dualities, „ 
Ir has been ſuppoſed, that there is one general fluid 
or blood which is common to all-vegetables; and from 
which the fluids peculiar to particular plants and their 
parts are prepared by a kind of ſecretion: To this « 
poſed. 
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Elements, | 8 fluid botaviks have given the name of 
— 7 is opinion is rendered flaufible frum che ana- 
28 logy in many other reſpects between vegetable and 


animal ſubſtances: and indeed if we confider the wa- 
ter of vegetation as this general fluid, the opition is 
perhaps not very far from the truth; but the notion 
has been carried much farther than ſuppoſing it to be 
mere water; and the opinion of naturaliſts on this 
ſubject does not ſeem to be well ſupported by ex- 
perience. It is difficult to extract this ſap without 
any mixture of their conſtituent parts. But in a ſew 
vegetables, from which it diſtils by wounding their 
bark, we find this ſuppoſed general blood potiefling 
pr ies not a little various: Thus the juice effuſed 
rom a wounded birch is conſiderably different from 
that poured out from an inciſion in the vine. 


1. Grofs Oils. 


Vegetables, like animals, contain an oil in two dif- 
ferent ſtates. That is, in ſeveral vegetables a certain 
quantity of oil is ſuperabundant to 
is often lodged in diſtinct reſervoirs, and does not en- 
ter into the eompolition of their other principles: in 
moſt vegetables, again, another quantity of oil is com- 
bined, and makes a conſtituent part of their principles. 
Of this laſt we formerly ſpoke in our analyſis of vege- 
tables by fire; and it is the former we mean to conſi- 
der, under the three following heads. 

Groſs oils abound ' chiefly in the kernels of fruits, 
and in certain ſeeds ; from which they are commonly 
extracted by expreſſion, and are hence diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of . oils. They are contained alſo 
in all the parts o vegetables that have been exa- 
mined, and may be forced out by vehemence of fire ; 
but here their qualities are much altered in the proceſs 
by which they are extracted or difcovered, as we have 
ſeen under the foregoing head. 

Theſe oils, in their common ſtate, are not diſſohible 
either in vinous ſpirits or in water, though by means of 
eertain intermedia they may be united both with the 
one and the other, Thus a fkilful interpoſition of ſu- 
gar renders them miſeible with water into what are 
called lohochs and oily drauphts ; by the intervention of 

um or mueilage they unite with water into a milky 
Suid: by alkaline falts they are changed into a ſoap, 
which is miſcible both with water and ſpiritous liquors, 
and is perfectly diffolved by the latter into an uniform 
tranſparent fluid. The addition of any acid to the 
ſoapy ſolution abſorbs the alkaline ſalt; and the oil, 
which of courſe ſeparates, is ſound to have undergone 
this remarkable change, that it now diſſolves without 
any intermedium in pure ſpirit of wine. 3% 

Expreſſed oils expoſes to the cold loſe their fluidi- 
ty greatly: ſome of them, in a ſmall degree of cold, 
congeal into a conſiſtent maſs, Kept for ſome time 
in a warm air, they become thin and highly rancid : 
their ſoft, lubricating, and relaxing quality is changed 
into a ſharp acrimonious one: and in this ſtate, inſtead 
of allay ing, they occaſion irritation; inſtead of obtundin 
otro adenine: they corrode and inflame. The 
eils are liable to the ſame noxious alteration while con- 
tained in the original ſubject: hence ariſes the ranci- 
dity which the oily ſeeds and kernels, as almonds and 


thoſe called the cal Kdt, are to liable to cempratt in 


eir eonſtitution, 


n TI 
keeping. Nevertheleſs, on triturating theſs ſeeds or E 


kernels with water, the oil, by the intervention of the 
other matter of the ſubjeR, unites with the water, in- 


ro an emulſion or milky liquor, which, inſtead of graw- 
ing rancid, turns ſour on ſtanding. 

It appears then that ſome kind of fermentation goes 
on in the progreſs of oils in the rancid ſtate; and it 
would ſeem from ſome experiments by Mr Macquer, 
that an acid is evolved, which renders them more ſo- 
luble in ſpirit of wine than before. | 

In the heat of boiling water, and even in a degree 
of heat as much exceeding this as the heat of boiling 
water does that of the human body, theſe oils ſuffer 
little diſſipation of their parts. In a greater heat they 
emit a pungent vapour, ſeemingly of the acid kind ; 
aud when ſuffered to grow cold again, they are found 
to have acquired a greater degree of conſiſtence than 
they had before, together with an acrid taſte. In a 
heat approaching to ignition, in cloſe veſſels, the great- 
eſt part of the oil ariſes in an empyreumatic ſtate, n 
black coal remaining behind. 


2. Groſs ſebaceous matter. 


From the kernels of ſome fruits, as that of the cho- "WF. 
colate nut, we obtain, inſtead of a fluid oil, a ſubſtance of ſebace- 
of a butyraceous conſiſtence ; and from others, as the ous matter · 


nutmeg, a ſolid matter as firm as tallow. Theſe con- 
cretes are moſt commodiouſly extracted by boiling the 
ſubſtance in water : the ſebaceous matter, liquefied by 
the heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and re- 
ſumes its proper eonſiſtence as the liquor cools. 

The ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame general 
properties with expreſſed oils, but are lefs diſpoſed ta 
beeome rancid in keeping than molt of the common 
fluid oils. It is ſuppoſed by the chemiſts, that their thick 
conſiſtence is owing to a larger admixture. of an acid 
principle: for, in their reſolution by fire, they yield a 
vapour more ſenſihly acid than the fluid oils; and fluid 
oils, by the admixture of concentrated acids, are redu- 
ced to à thick or ſolid maſs. 


3. Eſſential Oils. 


Eſſential oils are obtained only from thoſe: vegeta- 1 
bles, or parts of vegetables, that are conſiderably odo- ois, 
They are the direct principle in which the whence 
odour, and oftentimes the warmth, pungeney, and obtained. 


rous, 


other active powers of the ſubject, reſide ; whence their 
name of efjenc:x or gſential oils. | | 
Eſſential oils are ſecreted fluids ; and are often lod- 
Rea in one part of the plant, while the reſt are entire - 
y void of them. Sometimes they are found in ſepa- 
rate ſpaces or receptacles ; and are there viſihle by the 
naked eye: thus, in the rind of lemons, oranges, ci - 
trons, and many others, there are placed everywhere 
ſmall pellucid veſicles, which, by preſſing the peel near 
to the flame of a candle, ſquirt aut a quantity of efſen- 
tial oil, forming a ſtream of lambent flame: hence, too, 
an oleoſaceharum may be made, by rubbing the exte- 
rior ſurface of theſe peels with a piece of lump ſagar, 
which at once tears open theſe veſicles, and abſorbs 

their contained oil. | ; | 
Eſſential oils unite with reQfied ſpirit of wine, and 
compoſe with it one homogeneous tranfparent fluid; 
though ſome of them require for this purpeſe a _ | 
3 gex 
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Llements. larger proportion cf the ſpirit than others. The dif- 
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ference of their ſolubility pertaps depends oa the 


This woe quantity of diſengaged acid ; that being found by Mr 


p-rties. 


a 
Concrete 
eſſential 
vil. 


M:cquer not only to promote the ſolution of eſſential 
oils, but even of thoſe of the unctudus kind; © Water 
alſo, though it does not diſſolve their whole fabſtance, 
may be made to imbibe ſome portion of their more 


ſubtile matter, ſo as to become conſiderably impreg - 
nated with their flavour; by the admixture of ſugar, 


gum, the yolk of an egg, or alkalme ſalts, they we 
made totally diſſoluble in water, Digeſted with vola 
tile alkali, they undergo various changes of colour, 
and ſome of the leſs odorous acquire eonfiderable de- 
grees ef fragrance; while fixed alkali univerfally impairs 
their odour. | NIE oh 

The ſpecific gravity of moſt of theſe oi's is leſs than 
that of water: ſome cf them, however, are ſo heavy 
as to ſink in water; but thefe varieties ſhall be noticed 
when we come to their preparation. | 

In the heat of boiling water, theſe oils totally ex- 
hale; and on th's principle they are eommenly ex- 
trated from ſubjects that contain them; for no other 
fluid, which naturally exiſts in vegetables, is exhalable 
by that degree of heat, excepting the aqueous moi- 
ſture, from which the greateſt part of the oil is eaſily 
ſeparated. Some of theſe oils arife with a much leſs 
heat, a heat little greater than that in which water be- 
gins viſibly to evaporate. In their reſolution by a burn- 
ing heat, they differ little from expreſſed oils. 
Eſſential oils, expoſed for ſome time to a warm air, 
ſuffer an alteration very different from that which the 
expreſſed undergo. Inſtead of growing thin, rancid, 
and acrimonious, they gradually become thick, and at 
length harden into a ſolid brittle concrete ; with a re- 
markable diminution of their volatility, fra 
pungency, and warm ſtimulating quality. In this ſtate, 
they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter; a 
fluid oil, volatile in the heat of boiling water, and 
nearly of the ſame quality with the original oil; and 
cf a groſſer ſubſtance which remains behind, not ex- 
halable without a burning heat, or ſuch as changes its 
nature, and reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic 
oil, and a black coal. 3 

The admixture of a concentrated acid inſtantly pro- 
duces, in eſſential oils, a change nearly ſimilar to that 
which time effects. In making theſe kinds of mix- 
tures, the operator ought to he on his guard; for when 
a ſtrong acid, particularly that of nitre, is poured ha- 
ſtily into an eſſential oil, a great heat and ebullition en- 
ſue, and often an exploſion happens, or the mixture 
burſts into flame. The union of expreſſed oils with 
acids is accompanied with much leſs conflict. 


4. Concrete eſſential oil. 


Some vegetables, as roſes and elecampane root, in- 
ſtead of a fluid eſſential oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing 
the ſame general properties, but of a thick or ſebace- 
ous conſiſtence. This ſubſtance appears to be of as 
great volatility and ſubtility of parts as the fluid oils : 
it equally exhales in the heat of boiling water, and 


i a 


ney, 


nn 

coneretes upon the ſurface of the collected vapour, 
The total exhalation of this matter, and its conereting 
again into its original conſiſt. nt flate, without any 
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ſeparation of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, diſtin - 


5. Camphor. 


- 


Camphor is 
the woody parts of certain Indian trees. 
PHORA (a): It is volatile like eſſential oils, and ſoluble 
both in oils and inflammable ſpirits : it unites freely 
with water by the intervention of gum, bat very ſpa- 
ringly and imperfectly by the other intermedia that 
render oils miſcible with watery liquors. 
from the ſebaceous as well as flnid effential oils, in 
ſuffering no ſenſible alteration from long keeping; in 
being totally exhalable, not only hy the heat of boil- 
ing water, but in a warm air, without any change or 
ſeparation of its parts, the laſt particle that remains 
une xhaled appearing to be of the ſame nature with the 
original camphor; in its receiving no empyreumatic 


impreſſion, and ſuffering no reſolution, from any de- 


gree of fire to which it can be expoſed in cloſe veſſels, 
though readily combuſtible in the open air; in being 
diſſolved by concentrated acids into a liquid form; and 
in ſeveral other properties which it is needleſs to ſpe- 
| 6. Aroma. 85 | 
Or ſpiritus rector, is the name given to the odo- 
rous principle of vegetables. Theſe bodies differ great - 


It differs 


guiſhes it from eſſential oils that have been thickened or | 
indurated by age or by acids. . 8 


| L x. 34 
a ſolid concrete, obtained chiefly from Camphor, 
See Can. Aiſtingufſh. 


ing cha- 
racters ef. 


ly ſrom one another in the quantity, e and vo- Oer, 


latility of the odorous principle which 
It is generally founò united with volatile oils ; but it 
is ſoluble in alcohol and water as well as in theſ:. The 


e contain. principle. 


ſlighteſt * of heat is ſufficient to diſengage the 


aroma of plants. To obtain it, the plant muſt be di- 
ſtilled in a balneum mariz, and its vapours received in- 
to a cold capital, which may condenſe and afterwards 
conduct them in 3 fluid ſtate into the receiver. The 
product is pure odoriferous water, and is known by 
the name of eſſential or diſtilled water. This liquor 
is to be conſidered as a ſolution oſ the aroma or odo- 
rous principle in water, When aromatic water is heat - 
ed, it loſes its ſmell in conſequence of the odorous prin- 
ciple being more volatile than the fluid in which it 
was diſſolved. This principle is alſo diſſipated by ex- 
poſure to the air. Many facts would induce us to 
believe, that the principle of ſmell is one of the ele- 
mentary principles of volatile oils; but we are as yet 
almoſt completely ignorant of its chemical nature, 


properties, and combinations, 


| 7. Reſin, 
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Eſſential oils, indurated by age or acids, are cal'ed Characters 
reſins, When the indurated mals has been expoſed to of reſin. 


tlie heat of boiling water, till its more ſubtile part, or 
the pure eſſential oil that remained in it, has exhaled, 
the groſs matter left behind is likewiſe called rein. We 


ſind, 


I SER — 


— — 


* 
— 


(5) It may likewiſe be procured from molt of the volatile oils, by volatilizing the oil in a temperature a 
few degrees below that which is ſufficient tv elevate the camphor. 
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find, in many vegetables, reſins analogous both to one 
and the other of ' theſe concretes; ſome containing a 
ſubtile oil, ſeparable by the heat of boiling water; 
others containing nothing that is capable of exhaling 
in that heat. 1 | | 

EReſins in general diſſolve in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
though ſome of them much leſs eaſily than others: it 
is chiefly by means of this diſſolvent that they are ex- 
tracted from the ſubjects in which they are contained. 


They diſſolve alſo in oils both expreſſed and eſſential ; 


: 


and, may be united with watery I'quors by means of 
the ſame intermedia which render the fluid oils miſ- 
eible with water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling 
water, they melt into an oily fluid; and in this ſtate 
they may be incorporated one with anotker. In their 
reſolution by fire, in cloſe veſſels, they yield a mani- 
feſt acid, and a large quantity of empyreumatic oil. 


8. Gum. 


Gum differs from the foregoing ſubſtances in being 
uninflammable ; for though it may be burnt to a coal, 
and thence to aſhes, it never yields any flame. It dif- 


fers zemarkably alſo in the proportion. of the princi- 


Pes into which it is reſolved by fire; the quantity of 


empyreumatic oil being far leſs, and that of an acid 
ſar greater. 


In the heat of boiling water, it ſuffers no 
diſſipation: nor does it liqueſy like reſins; but conti- 
nues unchanged, till the heat be ſo ſar increaſed as to 


ſcorch or turn it to a coal. 


By a little quantity of water, it is ſoftened into a viſ- 
cous adheſive maſs, called mucilage: by a larger quan- 
tity it is diſſolved into a fluid, which proves more or 
leis glutinous according to the proportion of gum. 
It does not diflolve in vinous ſpirits, or in any kind of 
oil: nevertheleſs, when ſoftened with water into a mu- 
cilage, it is eaſily miſcible both with the fluid oils and 
with reſins; which by this means become ſoluble in 
watery liquors along with the gum, and are thus ex- 
cellently fitted for medicinal purpoſes. 

This elegant method of uniting oils with aqũeous 
liquors, which has been kept a ſecret in few hands, 
appears to have been known to Dr Grew. *« I took 


. (fays he) oil of aniſeeds, and pouring it upon another 


dy, I fo ordered it, that it was thereby turned into 
a perfe& milk-white balſam or butter; by which means 
the oil became mingleable with any vinous or watery 
liquor, eaſily and inſtantaneouſly diſſolving therein in 
the form of a milk, And note, this is done without 
the leaſt alteration of the ſmell, taſte, nature, or opera- 
tion of the ſaid oil. 
any other ſtillatitious oil may be transformed into a 


milk- wkite butter, and in like manner be ming'ed wih 


water or any other liquor: which is of various uſe in 
medicine, and what I find ofrentimes very convenient 
and advantagecus to be done.” {Grew of Mixture, chap. 


v. 1 f. i. $ 7.) This inquiry has lately been further 


proſecuted in the firſt volume of the Medical Obſerva- 
tions publiſhed by a ſociety of phyſicians in London; 
here various experiments are related, for rendering 
oils, both eſſential and expreſſed, and different unctu- 
ous and refinous bodies, ſoluble in water by the me- 
diation of gum. Mucilages have alſo been uſed for 
ſuſpending crude mercury, and ſome other ponderous 
-andioſcluble ſubſtances : the mercury is by this meaps 


not a little divided; but it is found that the particles 


By ſomewhat the ſame means 
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are very apt to run together or ſubſide, if a pretty con - Elements, 
——— 


ſtant agitation be not kept up. 

As oily and reſinous ſubſtances are thus united to 
water by the means of gum, ſo gums may in like man. 
ner be united to ſpirit of wine by the intervention of 
reſins and eſſential oils; though the ſpirit does not 
take-up near ſo much of the gum as water does of the 
oil or reſin. | 

Acid liquors, though they thicken pure oils, or ren- 
der them conſiſtent, do not impede the diſſolution of 
gum, or of oils blended with gum. Alkaline ſalts, 
on the contrary, both fixed and volatile, 3 they 


render pure oils ſoluble in water, prevent the ſolution 


of gum, and of mixtures of gum and oil. If any pure 
gum be diſſolved in water, the addition of any alkali 
wilt occaſion the gum to ſeparate, and fall to the bot- 
tom in a conſiſtent form; if any oily or reſinous body 
was previouſly blended with the gum, this alſo ſepa- 
rates, and either ſinks to the bottom, or riſes to the 
top, according to its gravity. 


9. Gum-reſin. 


reſin. Many vegetables contain mixtures of 
in which the component parts are ſo intimately united 
with the interpoſition perhaps of ſome other matter, 
that the compound, in a pharmaceutical view, may be. 
conſidered as a diſtint kind of principle; the whole 
maſs diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous and in ſpiri- 
tuous liquors; and the ſolutions being not turbid or 
milky, like thoſe of the grofſer mixtures of gum and 
reſin, but perfectly tranſparent. Such is the aſtrin- 
gent matter of biſtort- root, and the bitter matter of 
gentian. It were to be withed that we had ſome par- 
ticular name for this kind of matter; as the term 
gum reſin is appropriated to the groſſeſt mixtures, in 
which the gummy and reſinous parts are but looſely 
joined, and eaſily ſeparable from each other. 

We ſhall afterwards find that it will be convenient 
to imitate this natural combination by art. As the 
eſſects of medicines very generally depend on their 
ſolubility in the ſtomach, it is often neceſſary to bring 
their more inſoluble parts, ſuch as reſinous and oily 
matters, into the ſtate of gum-relin: this is done, as 


we have mentioned in the former article, by the me- 


diation of mucilage. By this managemeut theſe mat - 
ters become much more ſoluble in the ſtomach ; and 
the liquor thus prepared is called an emulſion, from its 
whitith colour, reſembling that of milk. 


10. Saline Matter. 


Of the ſaline juices of vegetables there are different 
kinds, which have hitherto been but little examined: 
the ſweet and the acid ones are the molt plentiful and 
the beſt known. 


filerable variety of talts in different vegetables. 


38 
By gum-reſin is underſtood a mixture of gum and Gum-reſin, 


18 kind, of what 
compound» 


ed. 


= 


N 9 
There have lately, however, been diſcovered a con- varidas 
The ſalts in ve- 


mild fixed alkali, which was formerly conſidered as a Setables. 


product of the fire, has been obtained from almolt all 
plants by macerating them in acids; the vegetable al- 
kali is the moit common, but the mineral 1s alto 
found in the marine plants. Beſides the fixed alkali, 
ſeveral other ſalts have been detected in different vege- 
tables; ſuch as vitriolated tartar, common ſalt, Glau- 
ber's ſalt, nitre, ſebrifuge ſalt, and felenite. Frcm 

ſeme 
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Elemente. Dive i too, the volatile alkali has been ſap- F . farts br Aour. 


YA poſed to exiſt ready formed in many platits of the cru 
| eform ot terradynammith tribe, 

It is, however, to be underſtood, that though forte 
of theſe ſalts are really products of vegetation, others 
of them are not uhfrequently adventious, being im- 
bided from the ſoil withost any change produced by 
the functions of the vegetable. 

The jaices of vegetables, expoſed to a beat equal 
to that of boiling water, ſaffer 8 no other 
change than the evaporation of their watery parts; 
the ſaline matter remaining behind, wich ſüch of 
the other fixed parts as were blended with it in the 
juice. From wany plants, after the exhalation of 

reat part of the water, the ſaline matter gradually 
parktes in keeping, and concretes into little ſolid 
maſſes, leaving the other ſubſtances diſſolved or in a 
moiſt tate; from others, ao means have yet been fotind 
zo Of obtainitig a pure cnc rede ſult. 
Particular= The ſalts more peculiarly native and eſſential to ve. 
ly the ſweet getables are the ſweet and the ſour; theſe two are 
andthe — blended together in the ſame vegetable, and 
four. ſormetimes paſs itito each other at different ages of the 
plant. Of che ſdur ſalts ſeveral kinds are known in 
pharmacy and in the arts; ſuch as thoſe of ſortel, of 
lethons, oranges, citrons, &c. The ſaccharine falts 
are alſo obtained from a great number of vegetables; 
they may in general be eaſily diſcovered by their ſweet 
taſte: the ſugar cane is the vegetable from which this 
ſaline matter is procured in greateſt quantity, and with 
moſt profit in commerce. For its medicinal and che- 
mical properties, fee MarxRIA MzeDrea, Art. VII. I. 
The {ſweet and four ſalts abovementioned diſfolve 
not otily ih water, Hike other faline bodies, but many 
of them, particularly the ſweet, in rectiſted ſpirit alfo. 
The grofs oily und gummy matter, with which they 
are almoſt always accompanied in the ſubject, diſſolves 
freely along with then in water, but is by ſpirit in 
great meaſure left behind. Such he mat- 
ters as the ſpirit takes up, are almoſt completely re- 
tained by it, while the ſalt concretes; but of thoſe 
which water takes up, a conſiderable part always ad- 
heres to the ſalt. Hence effential ſalts, as they are 
called, prepared in the common manner from the wa- 
refy Juices of vegetables, are always found to partake 
largely of the other ſoluble principles of the fubject; 
; while thoſe extracted by ſpirit of wine tte more pure. 


3 : 
$ _'\By means of reQitad fpirit, ſome productions of this 
13 kind may be freed e, impurities. Perfect ſac- 
charine concretions obtained from many of our indi- 
4x Senous ſweets may be thus purified, 


Saliue mat» There is another kind of ſaline matter obtained from 

ter of bcn- ſome reſinous bodies, particularly from benzoin, which 

Z0in., is of a different nature from the foregoing, and ſup- 
poſed by ſome of the chemiſts to be a part of the eſ- 
ſential oil of the reſin, coagula:ed by an acid, with 
the acid more predominant or more diſengaged than 
in the other kinds of coagulated or indurated oils. 
Theſe concretes diſſolve both in water and in vinous 
ſpirits, though difficultly and ſparingly in both: they 
ſhow ſeveral evident marks of acidity, have a ſmell like 
that of the reſin from which they are obtained, ex- 
hale in a heut equal to that of boiling water, or u little 
greater, and are inflammable in the fire. 

2 


ferculr reſembling and really poſſeſſing the properties 


17. 


This ſadſtance partakes of che nature of gum, but 
has more taſte, is more fermetitable, and much more 
nutritive. It abounds in very many vegetables, and is 
generally depoſited in certain parts, ſeemingly for the 
purpoſe of its being more advantageouſly accommo- 
dated to their nouriſhment and growth. Several of 
the bulbous and other roots, ſuch as thoſe of potatoes, 
briony, thoſe from Which caſſavu is extracted, ſalep, 
and many others, contain a great quantity of white 


of fatina. The plants of the leguminous tribe, ſuch 
as peas and bens, are found alſo to abound with this 
matter. But the largeſt quantity of farma reſides in 
grains, which ate therefore called fhrinateour. Of 
this kind are wheat, rye, barley, boats, rice, and other 
ſimilar plants. | 42 
At firſt ſight farina appears to be one homogeneous Fatins, of 
ſubſlance: it is, however, found to be a compound of what com 
three differetit and ſeparable parts. To ufttate this, Poundea, 
we ſhall take as an example the Fating of whent, being 
the vegetable which affords it in greateſt quantity, ang 
in its moſt perfect Rate. To ſeparate theſe different 
parts we form a paſte with any quantity 6f four 
and cold water; we ſuſpend this paſte in a bag of 
maſlin or ſach like cloth; we next ſet fall on it a 
ſtream of cold water from ſome height, and the bag 
may now and then be very Leung ſqueezed ; the water 
in its deſcetit carries down with it a very fine white 
powder, which is received along with the water in u 
veſſel placed below the bug: the proces muſt be con- 
tinued till no more of this white powder comes off, 
which is known by the water that paſſes throngh the 
bag ceaſing to be of a milky colour. The proceſs be- 
ing now finiſhed, the farina is found to be feparated 
into 'three different Tabſtanees : the glutinous or ve- 
ur part remains in the bag; the amylnm or 
arch is degoſited from the water which has been re- 
ceived in the veſſol placed below the bag; and, laſtly, 
a wmucous matter is held 'difſolved in fame water 
from which the ſtarch has been'depohted : this mucotes 
purt may be brought to the confiſtener of honey, by 
evuporating the water in which it is kept in ſolution. 
Theſe feveral parts are ſound alſo to differ remark- 
ably in theit ſenſible and chemical properties. The 
vegeto- animal part is of a whitiſh grey colour, is a te- 
nacious, ductile, and elaſtie matter, partly poſſeſſing 
the texture of animal membranes. Diſtilled in a re- 
tort, it yields, like all animal matters, a true volatile 
alkali; and its coal affords no fixed alkali. It is not 
only infoluble, but even indiffuſible, in water; both 
which appear from its remaining in the bag aſter long- 
continued lotions. Like gums, it is inſoluble in aleo- 
hol, in oils, or ether; but it is alſo inſoluble in wa- 
ter, and yields on diſtillation products very different 
from thoſe afforded by gums: it is therefore of an 
animal nature, and approaches perhaps nearer to the 
— 8 lymph of animals than to any other ſub- 
ſtance. 
The fixed alkali, by means of heat, diſſolves the 
luten vegeto-animale; but when it-is precipitated from 
this ſolution by means of acids, it is found to have loſt 
its elaſticity. The mineral acids, and eſpecially the 
| : nitrous, 
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Of the na- 


nitrous, are alſo capable of diſolving the vegeto-ani- 
mal part of the ſarina. f 

"The ſtarch, amylum, or the amylaceous matter, 
makes the principal part of the farina. 


ter which has pervaded the entire farina: it is of a 
greyiſh white colour, but can be rendered much whiter 
by making it undergo a certain degree of ſermenta- 
tion. Starch is infoluble in cold water; but in hot 
water it forms a tranſparent glue: hence the neceſſity 
of employing cold water in — it from the ve- 
geto-animal part. Diſtilled in a retort, it yields an 
acid phlegm ; and its coal affords, like other vege- 
tables, a fixed alkaline falt. As ſtarch forms the great- 
eſt part of the farina, it is probably the principal nu- 
tritive conſtituent in bread. | 
The mucous or rather the mucoſoſaccharine mat- 
ter, is only in a very ſmall quantity in bread. This 
ſubſtance on diſtillation is found to exhibit the pheno- 
mena of ſugar. The uſe of this matter ſeems to be 
that of producing the vinous fermentation :_ and we 
may obſerve once for all, that the preparation of good 
bread probably depends on a proper proportion ot the 
three different parts above defcribed ; viz. that the vin- 
ous fermentation is promoted by the mucoſo-ſaccharine 
part, the acetous by the ſtarch, and the putrid by the 
glaten vegeto-animale. From different ſtates or de- 
ees of theſe ſeveral ſtages of fermentation the qua- 
ities of good bread are probably derived. 


12. Of the Colouring Matter of Vegetables. 
Tus colouring matter, of vegetables feems to be of 


ture of the an intermediate nature between che gummy and reſi- 


colouring 
matter of 
vegetables, 


nous parts. It is in many plants equally well extract- 
ed by water, and by rectified ſpirit: it is alſo, how- 
ever, procurable in the form of a lake, not at all ſo- 
luble in either of theſe menſtrua. It would ſeem that 
the colouring matter, ſtrictly ſo called, has hitherto 
eladed the reſearches of chemiſts. It is only the baſe 
or aidus, in which the real colouring matter is embo- 
died, that chemiſtry has as yet reached; and on the 
chemical properties of this hae, colours are capable of 
being extracted by different menſtrua, and of being 
variouſly accommodated to the purpoſes of dyeing. 
The ſubſtance from which the colours of vegetables 
are immediately derived, is without doubt a very ſub- 
tile body. Since plants are known to. loſe their co- 
lour when excluded from the light of the ſun, there is 
reaſon to think that the immediately colouring ſub- 
ſtance is primarily derived from the matter of the ſun, 
ſomewhat elaborate1 by vegetable life. : 

Many of theſe dyes are evolved or variouſly modi- 
fied by chemical operations. Thus a colouring mat- 
ter is ſomewhat depoſited in the form of a fecula du- 
ring the putrefaction of the vegetable; in others it is 
evolved or changed by alum, by acids, or by alkali. 
We may alſo obſerye, that any part of the vegetable 
may be the baſe of the colouring matter. This ap- 
pears from the ſolubility of the different dyes in their 
proper menſtrua; and in theſe ſolutions we have not 
been. able to ſeparate the real colouring matter from 
the baſe in which it is inviſcated. After all, then, we 
muſt conc lude, that a full inveſtigation of this ſubject 
more properly belongs to the ſublimer parts of CnE- 

Ver. XIV. 
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: | As we before 
noticed, it is that fine powder depolited from the wa- 
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MISTRY, than to the buſineſs in which we are at pre- 
ſent enga ged- | 

1 colouring drugs are conſidered in their proper 
Places. | | | 

In finiſhing our hiſtory of the vegetable kingdom, 
it only remains that we ſhould offer ſome 


General Obſervations on the foregoing Principles. 


1. EssEXTIAL oils, as already obſerved, are obtain- IV + 
able only from a few vegetables: but groſs oil, reſin, obſcrva- 
gum, and ſaline matter, appear to be common, in tions on vc- 
greater or leſs proportion, to all; ſome abounding more getables, 


with one and others with another. 

2. The ſeveral principles are in many caſes inti- 
mately combined; fo as to be extracted together from 
the ſubject, by thoſe diſſolvents, in which ſome of them 
ſeparately could not be diffolved. Hence water intu- 
ſions and ſpirituous tinctures of a plant, contain re- 
ſpectively more ſubſtances than thoſe of which water 
or ſpirit is the proper diſſolvent. 

3. After a plant has been ſuſſiciently infuſed in wa- 
ter, all chat ſpirit extracts from the reſiduum may be 
conſidered as conſiſting wholly of ſuch matter as di- 
rectly belongs to the action of ſpirit. And, on the 
contrary when ſpirit is applied firſt, all that water ex- 
tracts afterwards may be conlidered as conſiſting only 
of that matter of which water is the direct diſſol- 
vent. 

4 If a vegetable ſubſtance, containing all the prin- 
ciples we have enumerated, be boiled in water, the eſ- 
ſential oil, whether fluid or concrete, and the camphor, 
and volatile eſſential ſalt, will gradually exhale with the 
ſteam of the water, and may be collected by receiving 
the Ream in proper veſſels placed beyond the action of 
the heat. The other principles not being volatile in 
this degree of heat, remain behind: the groſs oil and 
ſebaceous matter float on the top: the gummy and ſa- 
line ſubſtance, and a part of the reſin, are diſſolved by 
the water, and may be obtained in a ſolid form by 
ſtraining the liquor, and expoſing it to a gentle heat 
till the water has exhaled. The reſt of the reſin, ſtill 
retained by the ſubject, may be extracted by ſpirit of 
wine, and ſeparated in its proper form by exhaling the 
ſpirit. On theſe foundations moſt of the ſubſtances 
contained in vegetables may be extrated, and obtain- 
ed in a pure tate, however they may be compounded 
together in the ſubject. | 

5. Sometimes one or more of the principles is found 
naturally diſengaged from the others, lying in diſtinct 
receptacles within the ſubje&, or extravaſated and ac- 
cumulated on the ſurface. Thus, in the dried roots of 
angelica, cut longitudinally, the microſcope diſcovers 
veins of reſin. In the flower cups of hypericum, and 
the leaves of the orange- tree, tranſparent points are 
diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye: which, at firſt view, 
ſeem to be holes, but on a cloſer conſideration are 
found to be little veſicles filled with effential oil. In 
the bark of the fir, pine, larch, and ſome other trees, 
the oily receptacles are extremely numerous, and ſo co- 
piouſly ſupplied with the oily and reſinous fluid, that 


they frequently burſt, eſpecially in the warm climates, 


and diſchatge their contents in great quantities. The 
acacia tree in Egypt, and the plum and cherry among 
ourſelves, yield almoſt pure gummy exudations. From 
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manna; and the only kind of ſugar with which the 
ancients were acquainted, appears to have been a na- 
tural exudation from the cane. 

6. The foregoing principles are, as far as is known, 
all that naturally exiſt in vegetables; and all that art 
can extract from them, without ſuch operations as 
change their nature, and deſtroy their original quali- 
ties. In one or more of theſe principles, the colour, 
ſmell, taſte, and medicinal virtues, of the ſubject, are 
almolt always found concentrated. 

7. In ſome vegetables the whole medicinal activity 
reſides in one principle. Thus, in ſweet almonds, the 
only medicinal principle is a groſs oil; in horſe-radiſh 
root, an effential oil; in jalap root, a reſin; in marſh 
mallow root, a gum; in the leaves of ſorrel, a ſaline 
acid ſubſtance. 

8. Others have one kind of virtue reſiding in one 
principle, and another in another. 'Thus Peruvian bark 
Bas an aſtringent reſin and a bitter gum ; wormwood 
a ſtrong flavoured eſſential oil and a bitter gum reſin, 

The grofs inſipid oils and ſebacious matters, the 
ſimple inſipid gums, and the ſweet and acid ſaline ſub- 
ſtances, ſeem to agree both in their medicinal qualities 
and in their pharmaceutic properties, 


10. But eſſential oils, reſins, and gum-reſins, differ 


much in different ſubjects. As eſſential oils are uni- 


verſally che principle of odour in vegetables, it is ob- 
vious that they muſt differ in this reſpect as much as 
the ſubjeas from which they are obtained. Reſins 
frequently partake of the oil, and conſequently of the 
differences depending on it; with this further diver- 
ſity, that the groſs reſinous part often contains other 
powers than thoſe which reſide in oils. Thus from 
wormwocd a reſin may be prepared, containing not 
only the ſtrong ſmell and flavour but likewiſe the whole 
bitterneſs of the herb; from which laſt quality the oil 
is entirely free, The bitter, aſtringent, purgative, and 
emetic virtue of vegetables, reſide generally in different 
ſorts of reſinous matter, either pure or blended with 
gummy and ſaline parts; of which kind of combina- 
tions there are many ſo intimate, that the component 
parts can ſcarcely be ſeparated from each other, the 
whole compound diſſolving almoſt equally in aqueous 
and ſpirituous menſtrua. 

11. There are ſome ſubſtances alſo, which, from their 
being totally ſoluble in water, and not in ſpirit, may 
be eſteemed to be mere gunis ; but which, neverthe- 
leſs, poſſeſs virtues never to be found in the fimple 
gums. Such are the aſtringent gum called acacia, and 
the purgative gum extracted from aloes, 

12. It is ſuppoſed that vegetables contain certain 
ſubtile principles different in different plants, of too 
great tenuity to be collected in their pure ſtate, and of 
which oils, gums, and reſins, are only the matrices or 
vehicles. This inquiry is foreign to the purpoſes of 
pharmacy, which is concerned only about groſſer and 
more ſenſible obje&ts. When we obtain from an odo- 


3iferons plant an eſſential oil, containing in a ſmall 


compals the whole fragrance of a large quantity of the 
tubject, our intentions are equally anſwered, whether 
the ſubſtance of the oil be the direct odorous matter, 
or whether it has diffuſed through it a fragrant prin- 
ciple more ſubtile than itſelf. And when this oil in 
long keeping loſes its odour, and becames a refin, it is 


equal in regard to the preſent conſiderations, whether 
the effect happens from the avolation of a ſubtile prin- 


ciple, or from a change produced in the ſubſtance of 
the oil itſelf, 


Ster. II. Animas. 


Fon the hiſtory we have already given of the ve- 
getable kingdom, our details on bd es may 
in many particulars be conſiderably abridged. All 
animals are fed on vegetables, either directly or by the 
intervention of other animals. No part of their ſub- 
ſtances is derived from any other ſource except water. 
The ſmall quantity of ſalt uſed by man and ſome other 
animals, is only neceſſary as a ſeaſoning or ſtimulus to 
the ſtomach. As the animal then is derived from the 
vegetable matter, we accordingly find that the former 
is capable of being reſolved into the ſame principles as 
thoſe of the latter. Thus, by repeated diſtillations, 
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The nature 


of animal 


ſubſtances, 


we obtain from animal ſubſtances, water, oil, air, an 


eaſily deſtrudible ſalt, and charcoal, Theſe ſecon- 
dary principles are by farther proceſſes at length re- 
ſoluble into the ſame proximate principles which we 
found in vegetables, viz. water, air, earth, and the 
principle of inflammability. But though the prin- 
ciples of vegetable and animal ſubſtances are funda- 
mentally the ſame, yet theſe principles are combined 
in a very different manner, It is exceedingly rare that 
animal ſubſtances are capable of the vinous or acetous 
fermentations; and the putrefactive, into which they 
run remarkably faſt, is alſo different in ſome particu- 
lars from the putrefaction of vegetables; the eſcape 
of the phlogiſton in the form of light is more evident, 
and the ſmell is much more offenſive, in the putrefac- 
tion of animal than of vegetable ſubſtances. The pu- 
trefaction of urine is indeed accompanied with a pe- 
culiar fetor, by no means ſo intolerable as that of other 
animal matters: this we ſuppoſe to be owing to the 
pungency derived from the volatile alkali, and alſo to 
the urine containing lefs inflammable matter than the 
blood and many other fluids. When analyſed by a 
deſtructive heat, animals afford products very different 
from thoſe of vegetables: the empyreumatic oil has a 
particular and much more fetid odour; and the vola- 
tile ſalt, inſtead of being an acid, as it is in moſt ve- 
getables, is found in animals to be a volatile alkali. 
Chemiſts have ſpoken of an acid procurable from ani- 
mal ſubſtances ; and indeed certain parts of animal bo- 
dies are found to yield a ſalt of this kind ; but it by 
no means holds with animal ſubſtances in general ; and 
though the proofs to the contrary were even conclu- 
ſive, it is confeſſedly in fo ſmall a quantity as not to 
deſerve any particular regard. In ſome animals, how- 
ever, an acid exiſts, uncombined and ready formed in 
their bodies. This is particularly manifeſt in ſome in- 
ſeas, eſpecially ants, from which an acid reſembling 
the acetous has been procured by boiling them in wa- 
ter. The ſolid parts of animal bodies, as the muſcles, 
teguments, tendons, cartilages, and even the bones, 
when boiled with water, give a gelatinous matter or 
glue reſembling the vegetable gums, but much more 
adheſive. We muſt, however, except the horney parts 
and the hair, which ſeem to be little ſoluble either in 


water or in the liquors of the ſtomach. The acids, 


the alkalis, and quicklime, are alſo found to be power- 
ſul ſolvents of animal matters. It is from the ſolid 


parts. 
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Of the fluid 


great variety in men and other animals. 


I AN 


parts that the greateſt quantity of volatile alkali is ob- 
tained ; it ariſes along with a very fetid empyreumatie 
oil, from which it is in ſome m2aſure ſeparated by re- 
peated rectifications. This ſalt is partly in a fluid, 
and partly in a concrete ſtate ; and from its having 
been anciently prepared in the greateſt quantity from 
the horns of the hart, it has been called /a/t or ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, Volatile alkali is however, procurable from 
all animals, and from almoſt every part of animal bo- 
dies except fat. Thongh we are ſometimes able to 


- procure fixed alkali from an animal cinder, yet it is 


probable that this ſalt did not make any part of the 
living animal, but rather proceeded from the introduc- 
tion of ſome ſaline matter, incapable of being aſſimila- 
ted by the ſunctions of the living creature. 

In ſpeaking of the fluid parts of animals, we ſhould 
firſt examine the general fluid, or blood, from whence 
the reſt are ſecreted. The blood, which at firſt ſight 
appears to be an homogeneous fluid, is compoſed of ſe- 
veral parts, eaſily ſeparable from each other, and which 
the microſcope can even perceive in its uncoagulated 
ſtate, On allowing it to ſtand at reſt, and to be ex- 
poſed to the air, it ſeparates into what are called the 
craſſamentum and the ſerum. The crafſamentum, or 
cruor, chiefly conſiſts of the red globules, joined toge- 
ther by another ſubſtance, called the coagn/able lymph: 
the chemical properties of theſe globules are not as yet 
underſtood ; but they ſeem to contain the greateſt 
quantity of the iron found in the blood. The ſerum 
is a yellowiſh ſubviſcid liquor, having little ſenſible 
taſte or ſmell : at a heat of 160 of Fahrenheit, it is 
converted into a jelly. This coagulation of the ſerum 
is alſo owing to its containing a matter of the ſame 
nature with that in the craſſamentum, viz. the coagu- 
lable lymph : whatever then coagulates animal blood, 
produces that effect on this concreſible part. Seve- 
ral cauſes, and many different ſubſtances, are capable 
of effecting this coagulation; ſuch as contact of air, 
heat, alechol, mineral acids, and their combinations 
with earths, as alum, and ſome of the metallic ſalts. 
The more perfect neutral ſalts are found to prevent 
the coagulation, ſuch as common ſalt and nitre. 

Of the fluids ſecreted from the blood, there are a 
The excre- 
mentitious and redundant fluids are thoſe which afford 
in general the greateſt quantity of volatile alkali and 
empyreumatic oil : there are alſo ſome of the ſecreted 


fluids, which, on a chemical analyſis, yield products in 


ſome degree peculiar to themſelves. Of this kind is 
the urine, which is found to contain in the greatelt 
abundance the noted ſalt formed from the phoſphoric 
acid and volatile alkali. The fat, too, has been ſaid 
to differ from the other animal matters, in yielding by 
diſtillation a ſtrong acid, but no volatile alkali. There 
is alſo much variety in the quantity and ſtate of the 
combination of the ſaline and other matters in different 
ſecreted fluids. But for a fuller inveſtigation of this 
and other parts of the ſubject, we refer to AxATroux, 
CHEMISTEY, and Pay$10LOGY ; With which it is more 
immediately connected than with the elements of phar- 
macy. 

Animal oils and fats, like the groſs oils of vege- 


tables, are not of themſelves ſoluble either in water or 


vinous ſpirits : but they may be united with water by 
the intervention of gum or mucilage. Moſt of them 


. 


may be changed into ſoap, by fixed alkaline ſalts z Elements. 
and be thus rendered miſcible with ſpirit as well as — 


water. 


The odorous matter of ſome odoriſerous anim1}- viſe 
ſubſtances, as muſk, civet, caſtor, is, like eſſential oil, ou ovicr- 
and volatile in the heat of:: 2h 


ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 


boiling water. Carthuſer relates, that from caſtor an 


actual eſſential oil has been obtained in a very ſmall ſtance- 


quantity, but of an exceedingly ſtrong diffuſive ſmell. 

The veſicating matter of cantharides, and thoſe 
parts of ſundry animal ſubſtances in which their pe- 
culiar taſte reſides, are diſſolved by rectified ſpirit, and 
ſeem to have ſome analogy with reſins and gummy 
reſins, ; 

The gelatinous principle of animals, like the gnm 
of vegetables, diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or in 
oils : like gums alſo, it renders oils and fats miſcible 
with water into a milky liquor. 

Some inſects, particularly the ant, are found to con- 
tain an acid juice, which approaches nearly to the na- 
ture of vegetable acids. 

There are, however, ſundry animal juices, which 
differ greatly, even in theſe general kinds of proper- 
ties, from the correſponding ones of vegetables. Thus 
animal ſerum, which appears analogous to vegetable 
gummy juices, has this remarkable difference, that 
though it mingles uniformly with cold or warm wa- 
ter, yet on conſiderably heating the mixture, the ani- 
mal-matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and con- 
cretes into a ſolid maſs. Some phyſicians have been 
apprehenſive, that the heat of the body, in certain diſ- 
eaſes, might riſe to ſuch a degree, as to produce this 
dangerous or mortal concretion of the ſerous humours : 
but rhe heat requiſite for this effect is greater than the 
human body appears capable of ſuſtaining, being near- 
ly about the middle point between the greateſt human 
heat commonly obſerved and that of boiling water. 

The ſoft and fluid part of animals are ſtrongly diſ- 
poſed to run into putrefaction; they putrefy much 
ſooner than vegetable matters; and when corrupted, 
prove more offenſive. 

This proceſs takes place, in ſome degree, in the 
bodies of living animals, as often as the juices ſtagnate 
long, or are prevented, by an obſtruction of the natu- 
ral emunctories, from throwing off their more volatile 
and corruptible parts. 

During putrefaction, a quantity of air is generated; 
all the humours become gradually thinner, and the fi- 
brous parts more lax and tender. Hence the tym. 
pany, which ſucceeds the corruption of any of the vit- 
cera, or the imprudent ſupprellion of dyſenteries hy 
aſtringents; and the weakneſs and laxity of the veſſels 
obſervable in ſcurvies, &c. 

The craffamentum of human blood changes by putre- 
faction into a dark livid- coloured liquor; a f, drops 
of which tinge the ſerum with a tawny hue, like the 
ichor of ſores and dyſenteric fluxes, as alſo the white 
of the eye, the ſaliva, the ſerum of blood drawn from 
a vein, and the liquor that oozes from a bliſter in deep 
ſcurvies and the advanced fate of malignant fevers. 

The putrid craſſamentum changes a large quantity 
of recent urine to a flame-coloured water, ſo common 
in fevers and in the ſcurvy. This mixture, after ſtand- 
ing an hour or two, gathers a cloud reſembling what is 
ſeen in the crude water of acute diſtempers, with ſome 
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Elements. oily matter on the ſurface like the ſcum which floats 


on feorbütic urine. 

The ſerum of the blood depoſites, in putrefaction, 
a ſediment reſembling well-digeſted pats and changes 
to a faint olive green. A ſerum ſo far putrefied as to 
become green, 1s perhaps never to be ſeen in the vel- 
ſels of living animals; but in dead bodies this ſerum is 
to be diſtinguiſhed by the green colour which the fleſh 
acquires in corrupting. In ſalted meats, this 1s com- 
monly aſcribed to the brine, but erroneouſly ; for that 
has no power of giving this colour but only of quali- 
ſying the taſte, and in ſome degree, the ill effects of 
corrupted aliments. In foul ulcers and other ſores, 
where the ſerum is left to ſtagnate long, the matter is 
likewiſe found of this colour, and is then always acri- 
monious. 

The putrefaction of animal ſubſtances is prevented 
or retarded by moſt ſaline matters, even by the fixed 
and volatile alkaline ſalts, which have generally been 
ſuppoſed to produce a contrary effect. Of all the ſalts 
that have been made trial of, ſea-ſalt ſeems to reſiſt 
putrefaction the leaſt ; in ſmall quantities it even acce- 
lerates the proceſs. The vegetable bitters, as chamo- 
mile flowers, are much ſtronger antiſeptics, not only 
preſerving fleſh long uncorrupted, but likewiſe ſome- 
what correqing it when putrid: the mineral acids 
have this laſt fed in a more remarkable degree. Vi- 
nous ſpirits, aromatic and warm ſubſtances, and the 
acrid plants, falſely called alkal:ſcent, as ſcurvy-graſs 
and horſe-radiſh, are found alſo to reſiſt putrefaction. 
Sugar and camphor are found to be powerfully anti- 
ſeptic. Fixed air, or the aerial acid, is likewiſe thought 
to reſiſt putrefaction; but above all the vapours of ni- 
trous acid, in the form of air (the nitrous air of Dr 
Prieſtley), is found to be the moſt effectual in preſer- 
ving animal bodies from corruption. The lift of the 
ſeptics, or of thoſe ſubſtances that promote putrefac- 
tion, is very ſhort; and ſuch a property has only been 
diſcovered in calcareous earths and magneſia, and a 
very few ſalts, whoſe baſes are of theſe earths. 

It is obſervable, that notwithſtanding the ſtrong ten- 
dency of animal matters to putrefaction, yet broths 
made from them, with the admixture of vegetables, 
inſtead of putrefying turn ſour. Sir John Pringle has 
found, that when animal fleſh in ſubſtance is beaten up 
with bread or other ſarinaceous vegetables, and a pro- 
per quantity of water, into the conſiſtence of a pap, 
this mixture likewiſe, kept in a heat equal to that of 
the human body, grows in a little time ſour ; while 
the vegetable matters, without the fleſh, ſuffer no ſuch 
change. 

It was obſerved in the preceding ſection, that ſome 
ſew vegetables, in the reſolution cf them by fire, diſ- 
cover ſome agreement in the matter with bodies of 
the animal kingdom; yielding a volatile alkaline ſalt 
in conſiderable quantity, with little or nothing of the 
acid or fixed alkali, which the generality of vegetables' 
afford, In animal ſubſtances alſo, there are ſome ex- 
ceptions to the general analyſis: from animal fats, as 
we before oblerved, inſtead of a volatile alkali, an acid 
liquor is obtained; and their empyreumatic oil wants 
the peculiar offenſiveneſs of the other animal-oils. 


Sect. III. Minzzais. 
I. Ours and Brroumtns... 


| X 4 
In the mineral kingdom is found a fluid oil called Oils 7 the 
dating on the ſurface of waters, mineral 
or iſſuing from clefts of rocks, particularly in the eaſt- hingdom, 


naphtha or petroleum, 


ern countries, of a ſtrong ſmell, very different from that 
of vegetable or animal oils, limpid almoſt as water, 
highly inflammable, not ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, and 
more averſe to union with water than any other oils. 

There are different ſorts of theſe mineral oils, more 
or leſs tinged, of a more or leſs agreeable, and a 
ſtronger or weaker, ſmell. By the admixture of con- 
centrated acids, which raiſe no great heat or conflict 
with them, they become thick, and at length conſiſt- 
ent; and in theſe ſtates are called bitumens. N 

Theſe thickened or concreted oils, like the corre- 
ſponding products of the vegetable kingdom, are ge- 
nerally ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, but much more difh- 
cultly, more ſparingly, and for the moſt part only par- 
tially ; they liquefy by heat, but require the heat to 
be conſiderably ſtronger than vegetable products. Their 
ſmells are various ; but all of them, either in the natu- 
ral ſtate, when melted or ſet on fire, yield a peculiar 
kind of ſtrong ſcent, called from them bituminous. 


bitumen of Judea, and foſſil or pit coal. All th 
bitumens, when diſtilled, give out an odorous phlegm, 
or water, more or leſs coloured and faline; an acid, 
frequently in a concrete ſtate; an oil, at firſt reſem- 
bling the native petroles, but ſoon becoming heavier 
and thicker ; and, laſtly, a quantity of volatile alkali 
is obtained: the reſiduum is a charry matter, differing 
in its appearances according to the nature of the bitu- 
men which had been analyſed. | 

From the obſervations of ſeveral naturaliſts, it is 
probable that all bitumens are of vegetable and animal 
origin ; that the circumſtances by which they differ 
from the reſinous and other oily matters of vegetables 
and animals, are the natural effects of time, or of an 
alteration produced on them by mineral acids; or per- 
haps they are the effect of both theſe cauſes combined. 
This opinion is the more probable, ſince bitumens, on 
a chemical analyſis, yield oil and volatile alkali ; neither 
of which are found in any other minerals. 
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Tux little impropriety of joining the vegetable and of vege- 

animal earths to the mineral, mult be overlooked for table, ani- 

the ſake of bringing both under one ſynoptical view. mal, and 


theſe mineral 
— . . hs. 
being no other than earths in an indurated ſtate.— 


Under the mineral earths are included ſtones ; 


The different kinds of theſe bodies hitherto taken no- 
tice of are the following, 


I, Earths ſoluble in the nitrous, marine, and vegetable 
acids, but not at all, or exceeding ſparingly, in the vi- 
triolic acid. Mn previouſly difſolved in other acids, 
they are precipitated by the addition of this laſt, which 
thus unites with them into inſipid, or nearly inſipid con- 
cretes, not diſſoluble in any liquor. Ir 
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lic acid; it may likewiſe be extracted, by ſtrong boil. Elements. 


1. The mineral calcareous earth : diſtinguiſhed by its 
being convertible in a flrong fire, without addition, into an 
acrimonious calx called quicklime. This earth occurs in 
a variety of forms in the mineral kingdom : the 
fine ſoft chalk, the coarſer limeſtones, the hard 
marbles; the tranſparent ſpars, the earthy matter con- 
tained in waters, and which ſeparating from them in- 
cruſtates the ſides of the caverns, or hangs in iſicles 
from the top, receiving from its different appearances 
different appellations. How ſtrongly ſoever ſome of 
theſe bodies have been recommended for particular 
medicinal purpoſes, they are fundamentally no other 
than different forms of this calcareous earth ; ſimple 
pulverization depriving them of the ſuperficial cha- 
racers by which they were diſtinguiſhed in the maſs. 
Moſt of them generally contain a greater or leſs ad- 
mixture of ſome of the indiſſoluble kinds of earth; 
which, however, affe&ts their medicinal qualities no 
otherwiſe than by the addition which it makes to their 
bulk. Chalk appears to be one of the pureſt; and 
is therefore in general preferred. They all burn into 
a ſtrong quicklime : in this ſtate a part of them diſ- 


ſolves in water, which thus becomes impregnated with 


the aſtringent and lithontriptic powers that have been 
8 aſcribed to ſome of the earths in their na- 
tural ſtate. 

During the calcination af calcareous earths, a large 
quantity of elaſtic vapour is diſcharged : rhe abſence 
of this fluid is the cauſe of the cauſticity of quick- 
lime, and of its ſolubility in water in the form of 
lime-water. For a more full inquiry into this ſub- 
je, ſee Fixep AIR, &c. | 

2. The animal calcareous earth : burning into quick- 
lime like the mineral. Of this kind are oyſter-ſhells and 
all the marine ſhells that have been examined ; though 
with ſome variation in the ſtrength of the quicklime 
produced from them. f 

3. The earth of bones and horns: not at all burning 
into quicklime. This kind of earth is more difficult of 
ſolution in acids than either of the preceding. It is 
accompanied in the ſubjects with a quantity of gela- 
tinous matter, which may be ſeparated by long boil- 
ing in water, and more perfectly by burning in the 
open air. The earth may be extracted alſo hk the 
bone or horn, theugh difficultly, by means of acids; 
whereas vegetables and the ſoft parts of animals yield 
their pure earth by burning only. 


ing in that acid, from clays and boles. 


za, Earths which by digeſting in acids, either in the cold 
or in a moderate warmth, are not at all diſſolved. 


1. Argillaceous earth : becoming hard, or acquiring 
an additional hardneſs, in the fire. Ot this kind of earth 
there are ſeveral varieties, differing in ſome particular 
properties: as the purer clay, which when moiſtened 
with water form a very viſcous maſs, difficulily dif- 
tuſible through a larger quantity of the fluid, and 
ſlowly ſubſiding from it; boles, leſs viſcous, more 
readily miſcible with water, and more readily ſubſi- 
ding; and ochres, which having little or nothing of the 
viſcoſity of the two foregoing, and are commonly im- 
pregnated with a yellow or red ferruginous calx. 

2. Cryſtalline earth: naturally hard ſo as to flrile 
ſparks with fleel ; becoming friable in a flrang fire. Of 
this kind are flints, cryſtals, &c. which appear to con- 
fiſt of one and the ſame earth, differing in the purity, 
hardneſs, and tranſparency of the maſs. | 

3. Gypſeous earth: reducible by a gentle heat into a 
ſoft powder, which unites with water into a maſs, ſome- 
what viſcous and tenacious while moiſt, but quickly drying 
and becoming hard. A greater heat deprives the powder 
of this property, without occaſioning any other alteration. 


Such are the tranſparent /elenites ; the fibrous ſtony 


maſſes improperly called Engliſh talc ; and the granu- 
lated g or plaſter of Paris ſtones. Though theſe bo- 
dies, however, have been commonly thought to be 
mere earths, of a diſtin&t kind from the reit, they 
appear, both from analytical and ſynthetical experi- 
ments, to be no other than combinations of the mine- 
ral calcareous earth with vitriolic acid. 

4. Talky earth: ſcarcely alterable in a vehement fire. 
The maſſes of this earth are generally of a fibrous or 
leafy texture; more or leſs pellucid, bright or glit- 
tering, ſmooth and unctuous to the touch; too flexible 
and elaſtic to be eaſily pulveriſed; ſoft ſo as to be 
cut wich a knife. In theſe reſpects ſome of the gyp- 
ſeous earths nearly reſemble them, but the difference 
is readily diſcovered by fire; a weak heat reducing 
the gypſeous to powder, while the ſtrongeſt makes 
no other alteration in the talky, than ſomewhat dimi- 
niſhing their exibility, brightneſs, and unctuoſity. 


III. MeTars. 


Sf a 6 3 

Of metals, the next diviſion of mineral bodies, the Metals, 
moſt obvious chiracters arc, their peculiar bright perfect and 
aſpect, perfect opacity, and great w-1zbt ; the lighteſt imperſect. 


24, Earths ſoluble with eaſe in the vitriolic as well as | 
ot her acids, and yielding, in all other combinations there- 


with, ſaline concreies ſoluble in water. 


1. Magneſia alba: compoſing with the witriolic acid a 
bitter purgative ſalt. This earth has not yet been found 
naturally in a pure ſtate. It is obtained from the 
purging mineral waters and their ſalts; from the bit- 
ter liquor which remains after the cryſtallization of 
ſca-ſalt from ſea-water; and from the fluid which 
1emains uncryſtallized in the putrefaction of ſome ſorts 
of rough nitre. The aſhes of vegetables appear to be 
nearly the ſame kind of earth. 

2. Aluminous earth: compoſing with the vitriolic acid 
a very afiringent ſalt. This earth alſo has not been 
found naturally pure. It is obtained from alum ; which 
is no other than a combination of it with the vitrio- 


of them is fix, and the heavielt upwards ot 19 t mes 
heavier than an equal bulk o. water. 

To underſtand the writers in chemiſtry, it is proper 
to be informed, that metals are ſub divided into the 
perfedt, the imperfi#, and the /emimeta:s, . 

Thoſe poſſeſſed of dudtil.cy and malleabiliy, and 
which are not ſenſibly altered by very viol-at degrees 
of heat, are called perfe& meals : Or thele there are 
three; gold, ſilver, and platina. It is, however, pro- 
bable, that the mark ot their indeſtructibility by are 
is only relative: and indeed modern chemitts nave 
been able, by a very intenſe degree of heat, to bring 
gold into the ſtate of a ca/x, or ſomething very nearly 
reſembling it. 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe metallic ſubſtances which poſſeſs the diſtine- 
tive properties of the perſect metals, but in a leſs de- 
gree, are called the imperſect metals : Theſe are, cop- 

, iron, tin, lead. | 

Laſtly, thoſe bodies having the metallic characters 
in the moſt imperſect ſtate, that is to ſay, thoſe which 
have no ductility and the leaſt fixity in the fire, are 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of ſemi-metals : "Theſe are, 
regulus of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, regulus of cobalt, 
rickel, and reguins of arſenic ; which lalt might be 
rather conſidered as the boundary between the metal- 
lic and the ſaline bodies. x $5491 

Mercu y has been generally ranked in a claſs by it- 
ſelf. 

All metallic bodies, when heated in cloſe veſſels, 
melt or fuſe. This ſiſion takes place at different de- 
grees of heat in different metals; and it does not ap- 
pear that this proceſs produces any change in the me- 
tals, provided it be conducted in cloſe veſſels. Me- 
tals, expoſed to the combined action of air and fire, 
are converted into an earth like ſubſtance called calx : 
by this proceſs, which we call calcination, the metal 
ſuffers remarkable changes. From the diſtinctive marks 
we have before given of the metallic bodies, it will 
be obvious, that the perfect metals are moſt ſlowly, 
the imperfect more quickly, and the ſemi-metals moſt 
eaſily and ſooneſt, affected in this operation. This 
earth-like powder, or calx, is found to poſſeſs no me- 
tallic aſpect, but is conſiderably heavier than the me- 
tal before its calculation : it has no longer any afh- 
nity with metallic bodies, nor even with the metal 
from which it has been produced. 

Beſides this method of calcining metals by air and 
fire, they may likewiſe be brought into the ſtate of 
a calx, by diſſolving them in acids, from which they 
may be afterwards freed by evaporating the acid, or 
by adding to the ſolution an alkaline ſalt. Metals are 
alſo ſometimes dephlogiſticated by detonation with 
nitre. This change in their obvious properties is ge- 
nerally acompanied with a remarkable alteration in 
their medicinal virtues : thus quickſilver, which taken 
into the body in its crude ſtate and undivided, ſeems 
inactive; proves, when calcined by fire, even in ſmall 
doſes, a ſtrong emetic and cathartic, and in ſmaller 
ones, a powerful alterative in chronical diſorders ; 
while regulus of antimony, on the contrary, is changed 
by the ſame treatment, from a high degree of viru- 
lence to a ſtate of inactivity. 

Calces of mercury and arſenic exhale in a heat be- 
low ignition: thoſe of lead and biſmuth, in a red or 
low white heat, run into a tranſparent glaſs; the 
others are not at all vitreſcible, or not without ex- 
treme vehemence of fire. Both the calces and glaſſes 
recover their metallic form and qualities again by the 
ſkilful addition of any kind of inflammable ſubſtance 


that does not contain a mineral acid. This recovery 


of the metallic calces into the metallic form is called 
redufliom. During this proceſs an elaſtic aerial fluid 
eſcapes, which is found to be pure air. 

Is the converſion of metals into calces owing to the 
diſcharge of phlogiſton, or to the abſorption of pure 
air? And is the reduction to be aſcribed to the ab- 
ſorption of phlogiſton, or to the eſcape of pure air? 
And again, Is the calcination to be explained by the 


diſcharge of phlogiſtion and conſequent precipitation 
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of pure air? And is the reduction effected by the 
abſorption of phlogiſton, either furniſhed by inflam- 
mable bodies or precipitated in cenſequence of the 
diſcharge of pure air? On theſe queſtions there is 
much diſpute among modern chemiſts : We thought 
it only neceſſary to fate them here, as a full inquiry 
into the ſubje& is by no means the province of phar- 
macy. We, however, think it prudent to retain the 
doctrine of Stahl: and we do this the more readily, 
becaule it has been followed in our article CuemrisTxy, 
and becauſe it is abundantly clear in its illuſtration of 
the pharmaceutical proceſſes. We do not mean, how- 
ever, to reject any modern diſcovery which may ſerve 
to iNuſtrate our ſubjects. 

All metallic bodies diſſolve in acids; ſome only in 
particular acids, as ſilver and lead in the nitrous : ſome 
only in compoſitions of acids, as gold in a mixture of 
the nitrous and marine : and others, as iron and zinc, 
in all acids. Some likewiſe diffolve in alkaline liquors, 
as copper: and others, as lead, in expreſſed oils. Fu- 
ſed with a compoſition of ſulphur and fixed alkaline 
ſalt, they are all except zinc, made ſoluble in water. 

All metallic ſubſtances, diſſolved in faline liquors, 
have powerſul effects in the human body, though many 
of them appear in their pure ſtate to be inactive. 
their activity is generally in proportion to the quan- 
tity of acid combined with them : Thus lead, which 
in its crude form has no ſenfible effect, when united 
with a ſmall portion of vegetable acid into ceruſs, diſ- 
covers a low degree of the ſtyptic and malignant qua- 
lity, which it ſo ſtrongly exerts when blended with 
a larger quantity of the ſame acid into what was call- 
ed ſaccharum ſaturni, but now more properly ſal plum- 
bi, or plumbum acetatum : and thus mercury, with a 
certain quantity of the marine acid, forms the violent 
corroſive ſublimate, which by diminiſhing the propor- 
tion of acid becomes the mild medicine called mercuri- 
us dulcis. 


IV. Acips. 


The ſalts of this order are very numerous; but as 
we are at preſent treating of Minerals, it is only there- tions on the 
fore the mineral or Fil acids we mean to ſpeak of in various 


this place. 

Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the cor- 
cretes from which they have been principally extract- 
ed; the vitriolic from vitriol, the nitrous from nitre 
or ſaltpetre; and the marine or muriatic from common 
ſea-ſalt. 'The form they are generally in, is that of a 
watery fluid : 'They have all a remarkable attraction 
for water : They imbibe the humidity of the air with 
rapidity and the generation of heat. Although heat 
be produced by their union with water, yet when 
mixed with ice in a certain manner, they generate a 
prodigious degree of cold. Acids change the purple 
and blue colours of vegetables to a red: they refit 
fermentation ; and laſtly, they impreſs that peculiar 
ſenſation on the tongue called Hurneſi, and which their 
name imports. But it is to be obſerved, that they 
are all highly corroſive, inſomuch as not to be ſafely 
touched, unleſs largely diluted with water, or united 
with ſuch ſubſtances as obtund or ſuppreſs their aci- 
dity. Mixed baſtily with vinous ſpirits, they raiſe a 
violent ebullition and heat accompanied with a co- 
pious diſcharge of noxious fumes : a part of the acid 
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Flements. unites intimately with the vinous ſpirit into a new 
— compound, void of acidity, called dulcified ſpirit, It 


is obſervable, that the marine acid is much leſs diſ- 
poſed to this union with ſpirit of wine than either of 
the other two; nevertheleſs, many of the compound 
ſalts reſulting from the combination of earthy and 
metallic bodies with this acid, are ſoluble in that ſpi- 
rit, while thoſe with the other acids are not. All 
theſe acids efferveſce ſtrongly with alkaline ſalts both 
fixed and volatile, and form with them neutral ſalts ; 
that is, ſuch as diſcover no marks either of an acid or 
alkaline quality. 

The nitrous and marine acids are obtained in the 
form of a thin liquor; the acid part being blended 
with a large proportion of water, without which it 
would be diffuſed into an incoercible vapour : the vi- 
triolic ſtands in need of fo much leſs water for its con- 
denſation as to aſſume commonly an oily conſiſtence 
mary it is called cif of vitriol), and in ſome circum- 

nces even a ſolid one. Alkaline ſalts, and the ſo- 
luble earths and metals, abſorb from the acid liquors 
only the pure acid part: ſo that the water may now 
be evaporated by heat, and the compound ſalt left in 
a dry form. 

From the ccalition of the different acids with the 
three different alkalis, and with the ſeveral ſoluble 
earths and metallic bodies, reſult a variety of ſaline 
compounds ; the principal of which ſhall be particu- 
lariſed in the ſequel of this article. 

The vitriolic acid, in its concentrated liquid ſtate, 
is much more ponderous than the other two; it emits 
no viſible vapour in the heat of the atmoſphere, but 
imbibes moiſture which increaſes its weight: the ni- 
trous and marine emit copious corroſive fumes, the 
nitrous yellowiſh red, and the marine white ones. If 
bottles containing the three acids be ſtopt with cork, 
the cork is found in a little time tinged black with 


the vitriolic, corroded into a yellow ſubſtance by the 


nitrous, and into a whitiſh one by the marine. 

It is above laid down as a character of one of the 
claſſes of earths, that the vitriolic acid precipitates 
them when they are previouſly diſſolved in any other 


acid: it is obvious, that on the ſame principle this 


particular acid may be diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
This character ſerves not only for the acid in its pure 
ſtate, but likewiſe for all its combinations that areſoluble 
in water. If a ſolution of any compound ſalt, whoſe 
acid is the vitriolic, be added to a ſolution of chalk in 
any other acid, the vitriolic acid will part from the 
ſubſtance with which it was before combined, and join 
itſelf to the chalk, forming therewith a compound ; 
which, being no longer ſoluble in the liquor, renders 
the whole milky for a time, and then gradually 
ſubſides. 

This acid may be diſtinguiſhed alſo, in compound 
ſalts, by another criterion not leſs ſtrongly marked: 
If any ſalt containing it be mixed with powdered 
charcoal, and the mixture expoſed in a cloſe veſſel to 
a moderately ſtrong fire, the acid will unite with the 
directly al eee part of the charcoal, and compoſe 
therewith a genuine ſulphur. Common brimſtone is 
no other than a combination of the vitriolic acid with a 
{mall proportion of inflammable matter. With any 
kind of inffammable matter which is not volatile in 
cloſe veſſels, as the coal ot vegetables, of animals, or 


. 
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of bitumens, this acid compoſes always the ſame iden- Elements. 
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tical ſulphur. ' 

The nitrous acid alſo, with whatever kind of body 
it be combined, is both diſtinguiſhed and extricated by 
means of any inflammable ſubſtance being brought to 
a ſtate of ignition with it. 
with a little powdered charcoal and made red hot, a 
deflagration or fulmination enſues, that is, a bright 
flame with a hiſſing noiſe ; and the inflammable matter 
and the acid being thus conſumed or diſſipated together, 
there remains 3k the ſubſtance which was before com- 
bined with the acid, and the ſmall quantity of aſhes 
afforded by the coal. 

Theſe properties of the nitrous acid deflagrating 
with inflammable ſubſtances, and of the vitriolic form- 
ing ſulphur with them, ſerve not only as criteria of the 
reſpective acids in the various forms and diſguiſes, but 
likewiſe for diſcovering inflammable matter in bodies, 
9 5 0 its quantity is too ſmall to be ſenſible on other 
trials. 

All theſe acids will be more particularly examined 
when we come to treat of each of them apart. There 
are, however, a few other mineral acids which are of 
importance to be known: theſe are, agua regia ; acid 
of borax ; ſparry acid; and, laſtly, fixed air, which has 
of late been called a#rial acid, or acid of cha. 

Aqua regia has been generally prepared by a mixture 
of certain proportions of the nitrous and muriatic acids. 
It is of little avail in pharmacy whether we conſider 
it as a diſtin acid, or only as a modification of the 
muriatic. It has been found, that the muriatic acid 
when diſtilled with manganeſe (a peculiar foſſile ſub- 
ſtance, ſhowing a remarkable attraction to phlogiſton), 
ſuffers a change which renders it capable of diſſolving 
gold and platina. Whether this change be produced 
by the acid acquiring a redundance of pure air, or by 
its being deprived e ds, it is not our buſineſs to 
decide. "This experiment, however, renders it probable, 
that the nitrous acid in the common aqua regia is only 
ſubſervient to accompliſhing the ſame change in the 
muriatic acid which is produced by diſtilling that acid 
with manganeſe. | 

As aqua regia has been only uſed in the nicer ope- 
rations in chemiſtry, and in the art of eſſaying, we 
think it unaeceſſary to ſay more oſ it in this place. 

The acid of borax, or ſedative ſalt of Homberg, may 
be extracted from borax, a neutral ſalt, whoſe baſe 
is mineral alkali. It has alſo been found native ia 
the waters of ſeveral lakes in Tuſcany. It is a light, 
cryſtalliſed, concrete ſalt; its taſte is ſenſibly acid; it 
is difficultly ſoluble in water; but the ſolution changes 
blue vegetable colours to a red. With vitreſcent earths 
it fuſes into a white glaſs; it unites with the other al- 
kalis, with magneſia, and with quiexlime. The ſalts 
reſulting from theſe combinations are very impertealy 
known. The ſalt has been called ſedative, from its 
ſuppoſed virtues as an anodyne and refrigerant remedy; 
but modern phyſicians have very little faith in this once 
celebrated drug. 

The parry acid is ſo called from its being extracted 
from a foſſil called parry fuer, or vitreaus ſpar. It is 
not yet determined whether it be a diſtinct acid; and 
as it has not yet been employed for any purpoſe in 
pharmacy, we think it would be improper to attempt 
any farther account of it here. 

Beſides 


If the ſubject be mixed 
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Elements. Beſides the acids abovementioded, there have alſo 
—— peen diſcovered acids ſeemingly of a particular nature, 


Nature of 


fixed air, 
&c. 


in amber, in arſenic, and in black-lead: but as theſe 


have not hitkerto been applied to any uſe in pharmacy, 


they cannot propetly have a place in this article. 


We now come to the laſt, but perhaps the moſt, 


generally diffuſed; acid in nature: this is the aerial 
acid, or | 1. 


Fixed Air. 


In our pharmaceutical hiſtory of this body, we ſhall 
only make uſe of the two names ice air and aerial 
acid, being thoſe moſt generally uſed, and which in 
our opinion are moſt applicable to our own ſubſect. 
Fixed air is a permanently elaſtic fluid, being only fixed 
when in a- ſtate of combination with calcareous earth 
or other ſubſtances ſrom which it may be extricated. 
It has received many different names, according to the 
ſubſtances from which it is diſengaged, and to the dif. 
ferent opinions concerning its nature: it is the gas 


/iloefire of Helmot, the Gd of Dr Black, the arid 


of chalk,. calcareous gar, mephitic gat, nupbitie urid, and 
aerial acid, of many modern chemiſts. 
dat ing our account of it to the purpoſes of pharmacy, 
it is moſt convenient to conſider it as an acid. The 
aerial acid may be extricated by heat, or by other 
acids, from all calcareous earths; that is, from all 
thoſe earths which by calcination are converted into 
quicklime ; ſuch as chalk, marble, limeſtone, ſea-ſhells, 
&c. It is likewiſe extricated from mild, fixed, and 
volatile alkalis, and from magneſia alba. Thus, if 
the vitriolic, or almoſt any other acid, be added to a 
quantity of calcareous earth or mild alkali, a brifk ef. 
ſerveſcence immediately enſues ; the fixed air, or aerial 
acid, is diſcharged in bubbles; and the other acid takes 
its place. If this proceſs be conducted with an ap- 
paratus to be afterwards de'cribed, the aerial acid, now 
ſeparated from the calcareous earth, may be received 
and preſerved in cloſe veſſels, When thus diſengaged, 
it aſſumes its real character, viz; that of a permanently 
elaſlic fluid. Fixed air is alſo ſeparated in great quan- 
tity during the vinous fermentation of vegetable mat- 
ters. When a calcareous earth is deprived of this acid 
by heat, it is converted into the cauſtic ſubſtance guick- 
lime. When alkalis, fixed or volatile, are depnved by 
any means of their aerial acid, they are rendered much 
more canſtic, incapable of cryſtallization, or of effer- 
veſcing with other acids. They are alſo in this deaerated 
ſtate much more powerful in diffolving other bodies. 
By recombming this acid with duell, calcined 
magneſia, or alkali, any of which had been deprived of 
it, theſe ſubſtances again aſſume their former weight 
and properties. Theſe bodies, then, when combined 
with aerial acid, are called mild ; as mild calcareous earth, 
mild altali, &c.: and when deprived of this acid they 
are called cauſtic ; as cauſtic ca/careous earths, cauſtic al- 
tali, &c.: but as magneſia is not rendered caultic by 
calcination, there would perhaps beleſs danger in calling 
them acra ed and deacrated. The aerial acid is more 
diſpoſed to unite with cauſtic calcareous earth (quick- 
lime) than with any other ſubſtance ; next to that, its 
attraction is for fixed alkali, then for magneſia, and 
laſtly for volatile alkali. We ſhall afterwards find that 
theſe relative powers of the different ſubſtances to unite 


4 
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with this acid, lay the foundation of many important Plement,, 
6 


proceſſes in, pharmacy. | 


When we pour 4 ſmall quantity of the aeriul acid 


into lime · water, the liquor inſtantly aſſumes a white 


colour and the lime gradually precipitates, leaving the 


water elear and taſteleſs : the lime in this experiment 
has abſorbed the acid; and has therefore become mild 
or Arrateu earth, - The aerial acid is capable of ws. 
abſorbed by water, and the water thus impregnat 


precipitates lime in lime- water; but if a certain larger 


quantity of this impregnated water be added, the time 
is rediſſolved, and the liquor recovers its tranſparency. 
Water impregnated with aerial acid is capable of di- 
ſolving iron; and in this way are form 
artificial chalybeate waters. Zinc is alſo ſoluble in the 
ſame liquor. This acid is eafily expelted from rhe 


water by removing the preſſure of the atmoſphere, by 


boiling, and even by time alone, if the veſſel be not 
kept cloſe ſnut. Fixed air extinguiſhes flame, vegetable 
and animal life, and ought therefore to be cautiouſſy 
managed: like other acids it changes the blue colours 
of vegetable to a red, and communicates an acidulous 


In accommo taſte to the water impregnated with it. The attraction 
of the aerial acid, even to quicklime, is but feeble ; as 


we know of no other acids whatever that are not able 
to diſengage it. | 

From theſe ſeveral facts it will appear obvious, that 
mild or gſerveſcing allalis, whether fixed or volatile, 
are really neutral ſalts, compounded of the aerial acid 
and pure alkali : like other acids, it unites with theſe 
bodies, diminiſhes their cauſticity, and effects their 
cryſtallization. In ſpeaking, therefore, of pure allali, 
we onght to confine ourſelves to thoſe in the cauſtic or 
deuerated ſtate; or, in other words, to thoſe which are 
deprived of their fixed air or aerial acid, with which 
they formed a compound ſalt. Many other properties 


of this acid might be mentioned, but we have now no- 


ticed all thoſe which we thought were concerned inthe 
buſineſs of pharmacy. We ſhall have occaſion to recur 
to the ſubjet when we come to the preparation of ſe- 
veral compound drugs. 

Let us next take a view of what paſſes in the com- 
bmations of acids with different ſubftances. 


It a fixed alkaline ſalt be united with a vegetable 


acid, as vinegar, and formed into a neutral ſalt, on 
adding to this compound ſome marine acid, the acetous 
acid will be diſengaged, ſo as to exhale totally in a 
moderate heat, leaving the marine in poſſeſſion of the 
alkali : the addition of the nitrous will in like manner 
diſpoſſeſs the marine, which now ariſes in its proper 
white fumes, though without ſuch an addition it could 
not be extricated from the alkali by any degree of 
heat : on the addition of the vitriolic acid, the nitrous 
gives way in its turn, exhaling in red fumes, and leaving 
only the vitriolic acid and the alkali united together. 
Again, it any metallic body be diſſolved in an acid, 
the addition of any earthy body that is diffoluble in 
that acid will precipitate the metal: a volatile alkaline 
ſalt will in like manner precipitate the earth: and a 
fixed alkali will diſlodge the volatile; which laſt being 
readily exhaled by heat, the remaining ſalt will be the 
ſame as if the acid and fixed alkali had been joined to- 
gether at firſt, without the intervention of any of the 
other bodies. FO 


native and 
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The power in bodies on which theſe various tranſ- 
poſitions and combinations depend, is called by the 
chemiſts afinity or clechius attraftion ; a term, like the 
Newtonian aitrafion, deſigned to expreſs not the cauſe, 


tions, &c-of but the effect. When an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a 


metal to unite with an alkali, they ſay it has a greater 
affinity or altraction to the alkali than to the metal: and 
when, on the contrary, they ſay it has a greater affinity 
to fixed alkali than to the volatile, they mean only that 
it will unite with the fixed in preference to the volatile; 
and that if previouſly united with a volatile alkali, it 
will forſake this for a fixed one. | 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of a very 
extenſive uſe in chemical pharmacy: many of the offi- 
cinal proceſſes, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, are founded 
on it: ſeveral of the preparations turn out very differ- 
ent from what would be expected by a perſon unac- 
quainted with theſe properties of bodies; and ſeveral 
of them, if, from an error in the proceſs, or other 
cauſes, they prove unfit for the uſe intended, may be 
rendered applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch tranſ- 

ſitions of their component parts as are pointed out 
by the knowledge of their affinities. 
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We ſhall therefore ſub join a table of the prineipal Elemente. 
affinities obſerved in pharmaceutical operations, formed  ; 
from that of the famous Bergman. See other tables pxpjana- 
for more general purpoſes in the article Cuemisrny. tion of the 

The table is to be thus underſtood. The ſubſtance table of ſin- 


printed in capitals, on the top of each ferics, has the _— 


greateſt affinity with that immediately under it, a leſs 
affinity with the next, and ſo on to the end of the ſeries : 
that is, if any of the remote bodies has been combined 
with the top one, the addition of any of the interme- 
diate bodies will diſunite them ; the intermediate body 
uniting with the uppermoſt body of the ſeries, and 
throwing out the remote one. Thus, in the firſt ſeries 
of the athnities of the vitriolic acid, a fixed alkali be- 
ing placed between the acid and iron, it is to be con- 
cluded, that wherever vitriolic acid and iron are mixed 
together, the addition of any fixed alkaline falt will 
unite with the acid, and occaſion the iron to be ſepa- 
rated. Where ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one 
ſeries, it is to be underſtood, that any of thoſe bodies 
which are nearer to the uppermoſt, will in like man- 


ner diſengage from it any of thoſe which are more 
remote. 


TABLE 
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art. 
2 Casrs of dovBLt ELECTIVE ATTRACTIONS. THY Furxacss. _ 1 
| | The moſt ſimple furnace inthe common Rove, 5 for 
A TER. wife called the. furnace for open fire. This is uſually ' 
| | Lindt bay | 1 120 e ve or ix inches deep with 
I. Epſom ſalt with = ö | 1. Vitriolated tartar and FR en fad. I n 23 
Mild vegetable alkali, Common magnelia, moveadle from place to place ; or in * N 405.7 tip 
= : KY In this laſt cafe, a cavity is left under the grate, for re- 
2. Vitriolic * | 2. n e n aſks that * through N hot d — aper 
nan 5 14 yblati i. ture or door, in the forepart is aſh · pit, ſerves bo 
4 —_— — | 3 — . — for allowing the allies to be occafionally raked out, and 
3. Vitriolated tartar 3. Vitriolic ſelenite for admitting air to paſs up through the fuel. This 
, with 7 and furnace is deligned for ſuch operations as require only 
Nitrous ſelenite, Saltpetre. a moderate heat; as infufion, decoction, and the eva- 
— . —— poration pf liquids. - . | & + 
4+ n 2 Vitriol of mercury A. deeper boop or body, cylindrical, parallelopipe- Wind Far. 
a 7 and dal, widening upwards, elliptical, or of other figures; uace. 
Mercurial nitre, 1] © Saltpetre,, formed ot, or lined. with, eb . as are . 
Jane” QT a a ble of ſuſtaining a ſtrong fire; with a grate and aſh- 
N — 5. Lunar mo pit beneath, MW preceding; and 5 
1 « {$26 at the top with à perpendicular pipe, or chimney ; 
Luna cornea, * * Cubic nitre. 3 men a wind furnace. N k LG Loy bo 
6. Vitriolated tartar | 6. Wert greater the perpendicular height of the chimney, The heat of 
mY 1 Ne e the greater will be the * of air through the fur, BO fee 
Luna cornea, | Febrifugal ſalt. nace, and the more. intenſely will the fire burn ; pro- creaſed in 


- | 8 — vided the width of the chimney is ſufficient to allow a chef * 
7. Regenerated tartar | 7-Acetousmercurialſalt free paſſage to all the air that the furnace can receive. es 
: with and - through the grate; for which purpoſe, the area of the dicular 
Mereurial nitre, aperture of the chi ſhould be nearly equal to the height of 
4 area of the inter ſtices of the grate. | the chim- 
Hence, where the chimney conſiſts of moveable pipes, ne · 


F an Saltpetre. 


—— 


By HEAT. 


tage may be. procured on another principle. As the method of 
— : intenſity of the fire depends wholy upon the quantity af increaſing 
Yo Acetous ammoniacal air ſueceſſively paſſing through and animating the burn- the * 

ſalt, and ing. fuel, it is obvious, that the moſt vehement fire 
Vi.itriolated tartar. may be ſuppreſſed or reſtrained at pleaſure, by cloſing 
Virriel or | Gl more or leſs either the aſh-pit door by which the air 
3. Vitrio „ 3. Glauber's ſalt is admitted, or the chimney by which it paſſes off; and 
© 6 (1 and : that the fire may be more or leſs raiſed again, by more 
. Corroſive ſublimate. or leſs opening thoſe paſſages. A movyeable plate, or 
4. Crude antiraony | 4- Butter of antimony — in any convenient part of che chimney, affords 
with and commodious means of varying the width of the paſſage, 
Corroſive ſublimate, Factitious cinnabar. and conſequently of regulaning the heat, This is moſt 
— — — conveniently accompliſhed by keeping the aſh-pit door 
| entirely ſhut, and regulating the heat by a range of 
holes in a damping plate; each hole is provided with 
a proper pin, whereby we may ſhut it at pleaſure. Theſe 
holes may be made to bear a certain proportion to each 


| ky Ir other ; the ſmalleſt being conſidered as one, the next 
The oli- Ou of the principal arts of the pharmaceutical to it in ſize muſt have twice the opening, the next to 
cation of Apparatus conſiſts in contrivances for containing and that double of the ſecond, &c.; and ſo on to the 


made to fit upon each other at the ends, ſo that the 
length can be occaſionally increaſed or diminiſhed, the 
ee eee — vebemence of the fire be increaſed or diminiſhed 
1. Vitriolic ammoniac | { 1. Common ſal ammo- in the fame proportion. "WY | 61 
with | niac, and In furnaces whoſe chimney is fixed, the ſame advan- Another. 
Common ſalt, Glauber's ſalt. 


— 


2. Vitriolic ammoniac . 
with 
Regenerated tartar, | 


T4 


Caae, II. 07 the Pharmaceutical Apparatus. 


K „ --. 


fire of great applying fire, and for directing and regulating its pow- number of ſeven or eight; and by combining theſe 
importance er. Of theſe contrivances called furnaces, there are 


in pharma- different kinds according to the conveniency of the 


c<urical 


prepara» 
tions. 


place, and the particular purpoſes they are intended 


to anſwer. We will here endeavour to give a general 
idea of their ſtructure, and of the principles on which 


they are built; and for particulars refer the reader 


to FusxACE ; and CHEMISTRY, Page 450. 


holes variouſly together, we can admit any quantity 
of air from 1 to 128; as 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 
128. See FurNACE, p. 507. | 
There are two general kinds of theſe wind-furnaces ; 
one, with the chimney on the top, over the middle of 
the furnace ; the other with the chimney on one fide, 
and the mouth clear. CR Gas ar 1h 4 
n 


P HAR 


In the firſt, either the upper part of the furnace is 
contracted to ſuch an aperture, that the chimney may 
. fit upon it; or it is covered with an arched dome, or 
with a flat plate, having a like aperture in the middle. 
As in this diſpoſition of the chimney, the inſide of the 
furnace cannot be come at from above, a door is made 
in the ſide, a little above the grate, for ſupplying the 
fuel, inſpecting the matter in the fire, &c. 

For performing fuſions in this furnace, the crucible, 
or melting veſſel, is placed immediately among the 
tuel, with a flip of brick, or ſome other like ſupport, 
between it and the grate, to keep the cold air, which 
enters underneath, trom ſtriking on its bottom. 

When deſigned as a reverberatory, that is for diſtil- 
lation in long-necked coated glaſs retorts, two iron 
bars are placed acroſs, above the fire, for ſupporting 
the veſſel, whoſe neck comes out at an aperture made 
for that purpoſe in the fide.” "This aperture ſhould be 
made in the fide oppoſite to the door abovementioned ; 
or at leaſt ſo remote from it, that the receiver, fitted 
on the neck of the diſtilling veſſel without the furnace, 
may not lie in the operator's way when he wants to ſtir 
the fire or throw in freſh fuel. | 

The other kind of wind- furnace communicates, by 
an aperture in its back part near the top, either with 
an upright pipe of its own, or with the chimney of 
the room; in which laſt caſe, all other paſſages into 
the chimney muſt be cloſed. Here the — of the 
furnace ſerves for a door, which may be occaſionally 
covered with a plate or tile. Of this kind is the fur- 
nace moſt commonly uſed for fuſion in a crucible. 

This laſt conſtruction, by leaving the mouth of the 
farnace clear, affords the conveniency of letting into 
it a boiling or evaporating pan, a copper ſtill, an iron 

t, for diſtilling hartſhorn, an iron ſund · pot, or other 

ike veſſels, of ſuch a ſize that they may be ſupported 
on the furnace by their rims. The mouth being thus 
occupied by the veſſels, a door muſt be made in the 
ſide for ſupplying and ſtirring the fuel. | 

When a furnace of this kind is deſigned only for a 
ſand-bath, it is moſt commodious to have the ſand 
placed on a long iron plate, furniſhed with a ledge of 
freeſtone or brick work at each fide. The mouth of 
the furnace is to be cloſely covered by one end of this 
plate ; and the canal by which the furnace communi- 
cates with its chimney, is to be lengthened and carried 
along under the plate, the plate forming the upper 
ſide of the canal. In this kind of ſand- bath, digeſtions, 
&c. requiring different degrees of heat, may be car- 
ried on at once; for the heat decreaſes gradually from 
the end over the furnace to the other. 

When large veſſels, as ſtills and iron pots for diftil- 
ling hartſhorn and aquafortis, are fixed in furnaces, a 
conſiderable part of the bottom cf the veſſel is com- 
monly made to reſt upon ſolid brick-work. 

The large ſtill, whoſe bottom is narrow in propor- 
tion to its height, and whoſe 1 when charged 
with liquor, requires great part of it to be thus ſup- 
ported, expoſes but a ſmall ſurface to the action of the 
fire underneath. 'To make up for this diſadvantage, 
the heat, which riſes at the further end of a long nar- 
row grate, is conveyed all round the ſides of the veſſel 
by a ſpiral canal, which communicates at top with a 
common chimney. 8 


The pots ſor diſtilling hartſhorn and aquafortis in 


r. 


the larger way, have part of their great weight borre Elements. 
up by three ſtrong pins or trunions at equal diſtances * V— 


round the pot towards the middle reaching into a 
brick-work : ſo that leſs ſupport being neceſſary under- 
neath, a greater ſurface of the wide bottom lies expoled 
to the immediate action of the fire. 

If a furnace, communicating with its chimney by 
a lateral canal, as in the ſand- furnace above mentioned. 
be carried to a conſiderable height above the part 
where this canal enters it, and if it be filled with fucl 
to the top, and cloſely covered, the fuel will burn no 
higher than up to the upper ſide f the canal through 
which the air paſſes off; and in proportion as this 
lower part of the fuel conſumes, it will be ſupplied 
by that above, which falls down in its place. Hence 
in this furnace, called an athanor, a conſtant heat may 
be kept up for a conſiderable length of time without 
attendance. 

The tower of the athanor, or that part which re- 
ceives the fuel, is commonly made to widen a little 
downwards, that the coals may fall the more freely; 
but not ſo much as that the part on fire at bottom may 
be too ſtrongly preſſed. A ſmall aperture is made 
oppoſite to the canal or flue, or a number of openings 
according to the ſize of the furnace and the degree of 
heat required, for ſupplying the air, which is more 
conveniently admitted in this manner than through the 
grate, as the interſtices of the grate are in time choaked 
up by the aſhes. 

This furnace is deſigned only for heating bodies ex- 
terior to it, Its canal or flue, as in the ſand-furnace 
already deſcribed, paſſes under a ſand-· bath or water- 
bath; at the farther end of which it riſes perpendicu- 
larly to ſuch a height, as may occaſion a ſufficient 
draught of air through the fire. 

The flue may be ſo wide as to correſpond to the 
whole height of the fire - place. A. regiſter or ſliding 
plate, placed between the flue and the . enable 
us to inereaſe or diminiſh this height, and conſequent- 
ly the quantity of fire, at pleaſure. If the ſpace be- 
neath the flue be incloſed to the ground, the heat in 
this cavity will be conſiderable enough to be applicable 
to ſome uſeful purpoſes. 


With regard to the materials of furnaces, the fixed Of the ma- 
ones are built of bricks, cemented together by ſome terials of 
good loam or clay. Any kind of loam or clayey con- which fure. 


polition that is of a proper degree of tenacity, which 
when made into a paſte with water and well-worked, 
does not ſtick to the fingers, and which, when thorcugh- = 
ly dried, neither cracks nor melts in a vehement hre, is 
fit for uſe. 'The purer and more tenacious clays require 
to have their tenacity leſſened by an admixture of ſand, 
or rather of the ſame kind of clay burnt and groſsly 
powdered. 

Smaller portable furnaces are made of ſtrong iron or 
copper plates, lined, to the thickneſs of an inch or 
more, with the ſame kind of clayey compolition; which 
for this uſe may be beaten with ſome horſe-durg, chop- 
ped ſtraw, or cut hair or tow. | 

Very commodious portable furnaces, for a buſineſs 
of moderate extent, may be formed cf the larger kind 
of common black-lead melting-pots, by cutting a deer 
at the bottom of the pot for the aſh· pit, another above 
this for the fire-place, and introducing a circular ion 
grate of ſuch a fize as may reſt between the two * 
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Elements. For a more particular account of the method of pre» 


— paring furnaces, ſe Fuser. | * 


64 F BaTHs8. 2 * T0 
Of two Where a ſtrong degree of heat is requiſite, as in 
. * the ſuſion of metals, &c. the veſſel containing the ſub- 
aths, a 


(he ena ject matter is placed among the burning fuel, or im- 

9 mediately over it: this is called operating in a naked 

of each. fire. Where a ſmaller heat is ſufficient, and the veſſel 
employed is either of glaſs, or of the more render kinds 
of earthen ware, the ſand-bath or water-bath is uſed to 
defend the veſſel from the immediate ad ion of the fire, 
and to render the heat leſs fluctuating. 

Both theſe baths have their peculiar advantages and 
inconveniences. In water, the heat is equal through 
every part of the fluid; whereas in ſand it varies in 
different - parts of one perpendicular line, decreaſing 
from the bottom to the top. Water cannot be made 
to receive, or to tranſmit to veſſels immerſed in it, 
above a certain degree of heat, viz. that which is ſuf- 
ficient to make it boil ; and hence it ſecures effeQual- 
ly againſt any danger of an exceſs of heat in thoſe 
operations wherein the product would be mjurcd by a 
heat greater than that of boiling water: but this ad- 

vantage renders it uſeleſs for proceſſes which require a 
greater heat, and for which ſand or other ſolid inter- 
media are neceſſarily employed. There is this con- 
venience alſo in the ſand-bath, that the heat may 
be readily diminiſhed or increaſed about any parti- 
cular veſſel, by raifing it higher out of the ſand or 
ſinking it deeper; that different ſubjects may be ex- 
poſed to different degrees of heat from one fire; and 


that it keeps the veſſels ſteady. The ſand made choice & 


of ſhould be a large coarſe- grained kind, ſeparated 
from the finer parts by waſhing, and from little ſtones 
by the ſieve. | I. | 


WW Corine of Grassts, Lorgs. 
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in ſome o- Some proceſſes require to be performed with glaſs 

perations veſſels in a naked fire. For theſe purpoſes, veſſels made 

glais veſſels of the thinneſt glaſs ſhould be choſen; for theſe bear 

are ufed in the fire without cracking, much better than thoſe 
anakedſire. : : 

which are thicker, and in appearance ſtronger. 

All glaſſes, or other veſſels that are apt to crack in 

the fire, mult be cautiouſly nealed, that is, heated by 

flow degrees : and when the proceſs is finiſhed, they 

ſhould be as flowly cooled, unleſs where the veſſel is to 

be broken to get out the preparation, as in ſome ſub- 

limations ; in this-caſe it is more adviſable to expoſe 

the hot glaſs ſuddenly to the cold air, which will ſoon 

occaſion it to crack, than to endanger throwing down 

6 ce ſublimated matter among the feces by a blow. 

Ofthe coats As a defence from the violence of the fire, and to 

ing of glaſs prevent the contact of cold air on ſupplying freſh fuel, 

veffels. Kc. the glaſs is to be coated over, to the thickneſs of 

about half-a-crown, with Windſor loam, ſoftened with 

water into a proper conſiſtence, and beaten up with 

ſome horſe-dung, or with the other clayey compo- 

ſitions abovementioned, | | | 

Theſe compoſitions ſerve alſo as a lute, for ſecuring 

the junctures of the veſſels in the diſtillation of the vo- 

latile ſalts and ſpirits of animals: for the diſtillation 

of acid ſpirits, the matter may be m )iſtened with a ſo- 

lation of fixed alkaline falt inſtead of water. For moſt 

vther purpoſes, a piece of wet bladder, or paſte of 
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flour and water) or of linfeod menl (that is, the cake 
left after the expreſſion of oll of linſeed), -are ſufficient 


7 g | ” 
Sometimes clay and chalk are mixed up into a paſte, 


and ſpread upon flips of paper; and ſometimes gum- 
arabic is uſed inſtead of the clay, and mixed up in the 

ſame manner. 1 
Wet bladders contract ſo ſtrongly by drying, that 
they not unfrequently break the veſſels: and the fat 
late of Mr Macquer, which is a compoſition of clay 
and chalk with oil, is too cloſe for moſt operations. 
Where very elaſtic teams are to be condenſed, we are 
often obliged, even where the common lutes are em- 
ployed, to leave or make an opening which may be 
occaſionally ſtopped by a plug: by this means we give 
paſſage to a part of theſe vapours, which prevents the 
burſting of the veſſels and facilitates the condenſation 
of the reſt. If we wiſh to collect incondenſible va- 
pours, we receive them into a jar inverted under a ba- 
ſon of water, or quickfilver, as is uſually done in the 
analyſis of vegetables by fire. 
"Beſides theſe, there are alſo required ſome other 
kiads of lutes for joining veſſels together in operations 
requiring a ſtrong heat, and for lining furnaces ; for 
which ſee Cukuis ray, n“ 604, 65. : 
| VesSELs. #4 


In this place, we ſhall only give the operator a few 
cautions with regard to the matter of the veſſels 
deſigned for containing the ſubject; and refer their de- 
ſcription, to the account of the operations in which 
they are employed. See hkewiſe Cnzuts rv, uo 557, 
* 2 | 
Metalline veſſels poſſeſs the advantage of being able 
to bear ſudden alterations of heat and cold, and of be. 
ing very ſtrong, ſo as to be capable of confining ela. 
ſtie ſteams; but, except thoſe made of gold or filver, 
they are readily corroded by acids, even by the mild 
ones of the vegetable kingdom. Copper veſſels are 
corroded allo by alkaline liquors, and by ſome neutral 
ones, as ſolutions of ſal ammoniac. It is obſervable, 
that vegetable acids do not act upon this metal by boil- 
ing, ſo much as by ſtanding in the cold; for even le- 
mon juice may be boiled in a clean copper veſſel; with- 
out receiving from it any taſte or ill quality; whereas, 


in the cold, it ſoon diflolves ſo much as to contract a 


pernicious taint. The tin, with which copper veſſels are 
uſually lined, gives likewiſe a ſenſible impregnation to 
acid juices; and this impregnation alſo is probably not 
innocent, more eſpecially as a quantity of lead is com- 
monly mixed with the tin. From the want of tranſparen- 
cy in theſe veſſels, we are alſo deprived of the advantage 
of ſeeing the different changes during the operation. 
The earthen veſſels poſſeſs none of the deſirable 
qualities for chemical operations; except that of ſu- 
{taining very violent degrees of heat, without bein 
melted or otherwiſe changed. Theſe veſſels are leſs 
liable to external cracks, from ſudden applications of 
heat and cold, when they are made with a certain 
proportion of ſand, than with pure clay, Black lead, 
too, mixed with the clay, makes the veſſels ſuſtain vio- 
lent degrees and ſudden alterations of heat ſurpriſingly 
well : crude clay, reduced to a kind of ſand by vio- 
lent heat, and then mixed with raw clay, is alſo found 
to furniſh veſſels excellently fitted for thoſe ys <8 
=" 
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uſed in 
Pharmacy, 


Two kinds . . 4 : 
of weights this country; one in the merchandiſe of gold and fil- 


RN AN 


where ſand might be corroded; but of all kinds of 
earthen ware, the moſt perſect is porcelain, compoſed 
of the fineſt clay mixed with a ſtony matter capable 


of melting in a violent heat. This, however, is too 


coſtly an article for general uſe. Keaumur diſcovered 
a method of imitating porcelain, by melting the coar- 
ſer kinds of glaſs with a mixture of ſand and clay : 
this has been found to be nearly of the colour cf por- 
celain, to be much ſtronger than glaſs, and to bear 
the moſt ſudden changes of heat and cold that we have 
occaſion to apply. There has not hitherto been any 
manufacture of this ware, and of courſe it has not 
come into gereral uſe. 

The common earthen veſſels are of a looſe porous 
texture; and hence are apt to imbibe a conſiderable 
quantity of certain liquids, particularly of thoſe of 
the ſaline kind; which ſoon diſcover that they have 
penetrated the veſſel, by ſhooting into ſaline effloreſ- 
cences on, the outſide. Thoſe which are glazed have 
their glazing corroded by acids: by vinegar, and the 
acid juices of fruits, as well as by the ſtronger acids of 
the mineral kingdom. And as this glazing conſiſts 
chiefly of vitrified lead, the impregnation which it 
communicates to theſe liquors is of a very dangerous 
kind. If vinegar be boiled for ſome time in a glazed 
earthen veſſel, it will yield, on being inſpiſſated, a pure 
ſal plumbi, that is, a ſalt compoſed of lead and the ace- 
tous acid. 

The veſſels called, from their hardneſs and compact- 
neſs, fone ware, are in a good meaſure free from the 
inconveniences of the coarſer earthen ones. Their 
glazing being a part of the clay itſelf, ſuperficially vi- 
rrified by means of the fumes of common ſalt, appears 
to be proof againſt acids. 

Glaſs veſſels ſuffer no. corroſion, and give no taint, 
in any of the pharmaceutic-operations. , When, there- 
fore, they are made of a proper thinneſs, when they 
are well annealed, and when blown into a ſpherical 
form ſo that.the heat may be equally applied, they are 
preferable to all others, where great and ſudden changes 
of heat and cold are not to take place, and where 
ſtrength is not required: what is called the flint. gl aß, 
which contains a quantity of lead in its compoſition, 
is the beſt for chemical purpoſes. | 


WeEiGHTS. COS 
Two different kinds of weights-are made uſe of in 


ver; the other for almoſt all other goods. 
we call Troy, the latter A voirdupois weight. 

The goldſmiths divide the Troy pound into twelve 
ounces z the ounce into 20 pennyweights ; and the 
pennyweight into 24 grains. The avoirdupois pound 
is divided into 16 ounces ; and the ounce into 16 parts, 
called drams. | 

The pound of the London and Edinburgh diſpenſa- 
tories is that of the gold{miths, divided in the follow- 
ing manner : | 


The firſt 


The pound x twelve ounces. 
The ounce 1 eight drams. 
The dram three ſcruples. 


The ſcruple twenty grains. 
The grain is equal to the gold{mith's grain. 


Vor. XIV. * 


the ounce 1 


vy 
4 » 
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The medical or Troy pound is lefs thin the Avor- 
dupois, but the ounce and the dram greater. ie 
Troy pound contains 5760 grains; the Avoirdupsi, 
7000 gra:ns. The "Troy ounce contains 480 grains; 
the Avairdapors only 4372. Ihe Troy dram o; this 
Avoirdupois dram ſomewhat more than 27. Eleven 
drams Avoirdupois are nearly equal to five dram3'Froy ; 
12 onnces A voirdupois to nearly 11 ounces Troy; and 
19 pounds Avoirdupois are equal to ſomewhat more 
than 23 pounds Troy. 

Theſe differences in our weights have occaſioned 
great confufin in the practice of pharmacy. As the 
druggiſts and grocers feil by the Avoirdupois weight, 
the apothecaries have nst in general kept any weights 
adjuſted to the Troy pound greater than two drams, 
uſing AvcirJdupois ounces, By this means it is appu- 
neat, that in all compoſitions, where the ingredient; 
are preſcribed, ſome by pounds and others by ounces, 
taey are taken in a wrong proportion to each other ; 
and the ſame happens where any are directed in lefier 
denominations than the ounce, as theſe ſubdiviſions 
uſed by the apothecaries are made to a different 
Ounce, 


Mreasurts. 
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The meaſures employed in pharmacy are the com- The mea- 


mon w:ne meaſures. ſures uſed 
| | nin phar- 
A gallon eight pints (litre) macy the | 
The pint contains &< ſixteen ounces. _ with 
—— ole com- 
The ounce eight drams. an Ten ep 


Though the pint is called by Latin writers /;bra or for wine. 


pound, there is not any known liquor of which a pint 
meaſure anſwers to that weight. A pint of the higheſt 
rectified ſpirit of wine exceeds 2 pound by above half 
an ounce ; a pint of water exceeds it by upwards of 
three ounces ; and a point of oil of vitriol weighs more 
than two pounds and a quarter. 

The Edinburgh College, fenſible of the many errors 
from the promiſcuous uſe of weights and meaſures, 
and of their different kinds, have in the laſt edition of 
their Pharmacopœia entirely rejected meaſures, and 
employ the Troy weight in direfting the quantity 
either of ſolid or fluid ſubſtances. They have, how- 
ever, taken all poſſible cate that the proportion of the 
ſimples and ſtrength of the compounds ſhould neither 
be increaſed nor diminiſhed by this alteration. This 
change in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia mult be very 
particularly adverted to. Andy it is, we thiak to be 
regretted, that the London College have not in the 
laſt edition of their Pharmacopceia followed the ſame 
plan. 
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A table of the weights of certain meaſures of dif- A table of 


ferent flaids may on many occaſions be uſeful, both for the weights 


aſſiſting the operator in regulating their proportions 
in certain caſes, and ſhowing the comparative gravities 


of certain 
meaſures of 
various 


of the fluids themſelves. We here inſert ſuch a table g,;q, may 
for a pint, an ounce, and a dram meaſure, of thoſe li- frequently 
quids whoſe gravity has been determined by experi- be uſeful. 


ments that can be relied on. The wine gallon con- 

tains 231 cubic inches; whence the pint contains 28z, 

325 and the dram “, of a cubic inch. 
Pp 
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c R . , | Ounce | Dram „III. Ic rations. Element 
2 — pint ere a: ur Cn. III es. * 1 al Operation WW ent, 
i weighs | weighs Scr. 1. W ; 
» © of 2 | # SOLUTION is an intimate commixture of folid bodies The Lean 
1 E 2 : : with fluids into one guar homogeneous liquor. of 7 
INFLAMMABLE Srirs. 5. 1 46 4641 The diſſolving fluid is called a menffruum or ſolvent ; 1 
Ethereal ſpirit of wine * : 4 23 4” land the body diſſolved is called the folvend. dry way. 
Highly-reQified ſpirit of wine Gs 4 OO 302 | 473 Objections have been made, and perhaps with pro- 
Common rectified ſpirit of wine 13 76 258 1 priety, to theſe terms; as it is ſuppoſed that the two 
Procf ſpirit 58 8 7 9 53 bodies uniting in ſolution act reciprocally on each o- 
Dulcified ſpirit of ſalt 141 | | ther: there is, however, no danger from the words 
Dulcified ſpirit of nitre 15 2 47] I 3 1% | themſelves, if we do not derive them from a miſtaken 
Wine "0 def} ban 7 theory. Solution cannot take place, unleſs one of the 
Burgundy Ty. 1 14 1 360 426 | 534 | bodies, atleaſt, be in a fluid Gate; and this fluidity is 
Ra boot # + 15 1 360 456 | 57 effected either by water or fire: hence ſolution is ſaid 
Canar : s 15 6 40] 475 | 59% | to be performed in the humid or in the dry way. Thus, 
s for inſtance, if any quantity of brimſtone be diſſolved 
Exrazsskp Oils | in a ſolution of fixed alkali, the brimſtone is ſaid to 
Oil olive phe ns 14 © / 420 | 524+ | be diſſolved in the humid way: but if the brimſtone 
Linſeed oil ; 14 2 8| 428 | 53+ | be diſſolved by melting it in a pan with the dry alkali, 
| the ſolution: is ſaid to be done in the dry-wvay, The 
Eesti Orcs. hepar ſulphuris is the ſame in both. Another kind of 
Oil of turpentine $ 12 1 4| 364 | 451 | ſolution reſembling that by the dry way, is, however, 
of orange-peel ; 408 | 51 to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from it: if, for example, 
of Juniper-berries 419 | 524 | a piece of Glauber's ſalt is put into a pan over the 
of 8 5 | 430 | 533 | fire, the falt very ſoon aſſumes a liquid ſtate ; but on 
of origanum | 432 | 54 continuing the heat, it loſes its fluidity, and becomes 
of caraway ſeeds 5 432 | 54 a white powder: this powder is the falt freed from 
of nutmegs & - | 436 | 545 | its water, and it is found to be very refratory, This 
of ſavin f 443 | 553 | liquidity depended on the water of cryſtallization be- 
of hyſſop : | 443 | 554 | ing enabled by che heat to keep the ſalt in ſolution, 
of cummin-ſeed | 448 | 56 and the ſalt ceaſed to be fluid as ſoon as its eryſtalli- 
. of a_ 448 ] 56 zing water was evaporated. This kind of folution, 
of pennyroyal 5 | 450 | 564 | then, differs not from the firſt, or huinid way. | 
of dill-ſeed 7 | 45757 If one of the two bodies to be united is tranſparent, 
of fennel-ſeed as fl 458 | 57 the ſolution, if complete, is a tranſparent compound : 
of cloves ; 476 | 59% | this is the caſe in ſolutions of alkalis and calcareons 
of cinnamon f 576 | 594+ | earths in acids. But if the ſolution be opaque and 
of ſaſſafras F | 503 623 | milky, as is the caſe with ſoap and water, it is then 
| ; | | 1 2 | 12 
4 ' . | - The principal menſtrua uſed in pharmacy are, a · The priuci- 
Ag A won 160 © 480 | 60 ter, vinous ſpirits, oils, acid and 1 liquors. © pal — 
Spirit of ſal ammoniac 17 1 10] 5143] 641 Water is the menſtruum of all falts, of vegetable ſtrua uſed 
—— ſoap-bailers ley 17 6 24| 534 | 663 | gums, and of animal gellies. Offalts; it diſſolves only 4 __ 
Lixivium Tartari — .. FT - a determinate qu-ntity, though of one kind of falt ter. 
| f more than another; and being thus ſaturated, leaves 
Acip Liquors: apy additional quantity of the ſame ſalt untouched. 
Wine-vinegar 4 15 3 44] 464 | 58 | Experiments have been made for determining the 
Beer vinegar - 15 6 56] 476 | 59+ | quantities of water which different ſalts require for 
Glauber's ſpirit of ſalt 17 4 ©| 525 65z | the diffolution. Mr Eller has given a large ſet in the 
Glauber's ſpirit of nitre 20 2 40] 610 |} 76% | Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin 
Strong oil of vitriol . | 28 5 20] 860 [109% ow ed year 1750, from which the following table is 
extracted. 
- 3 Fruips. 1s 5 20 470 | 583 Eight ounces by weight of diſtilled water diſſolved. 
11 — - * 
Cows milk . 15 6 49] 475 | 594 | | oz. dr. gr. 
Aſſes milk - 1 by . A > Of e 8 » 24 © 0 
Blood - - . $f reen vitrio - 8 4 8 
Warens po: aki n 2 
Pidiled water - | 151 go] 4562 57 Whe vitriol „„ 
Ra:n-water - 15 2 40] 460 | 57+ Fr 77 * f 8. 
Spring water 6 15 9 12] 402 1 572. Soluble tartar - 4 3 
dea water | 15 5 20] 47/058 7 Common ſalt - 3.4 © 
QU1CKSILVER. 214 5 2016440 |805 | Sal gemme ; . 3 Ops 
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leſs affected in its ſolubility by a variation of heat than 
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Sil catharticus Glauberi 
Seignette's ſalt 


O 0 — 


Sal ammoniac 
Vitriolated tartar 
Salt of hartſhotn 
Sugar of lead 

; Cream of tartar 
Borax 


Though great care appears to have been taken in 
making theſe experiments, it is not to be expected 
that the proportions of the ſeveral ſalts, ſoluble in a 
certain quantity of water, will always be found exactly 
the ſame with thoſe above ſet down. Salts differ in 
their ſolubility according to the 3 of their purity, 
perfection, and dryneſs: the vitriols, and the artificial 
compound ſalts in general, differ remarkably in this 
reſpect, according as they are more or lefs impreg- 
nated with the acid ingredient. Thus vitriolated tar 
tar; perfectly neutralized, is extremely difficult of ſo- 
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lution : the matter which remains in making Glau- 


ber's ſpirit of nitre is no other than a vitriolated tar- 
tar: and it diſſolves ſo difficultly, that the operator is 
obliged to break the retort in order to get it out ; but 
on adding more of the vitriolic acid, it diſſolves with 
caſe. Hence many have been tempted to uſe an over- 
proportion of acid in this preparation: and we fre- 
quently find in the ſhops, under the name of vitriola- 


ted tartar, this-acid foluble falt. The degree of heat 
occaſions alſo a remarkable difference in the quantity 


of ſalt taken up: in very cold weather, 8 ounces of wa- 
ter will diſſolve only about one ounce of nitre ; whereas 
in warm weather, the ſame quantity will take up three 
ounces or more. To thefe circumſtances are probably 
owing, in part, the remarkable differences in the pro- 
portionable ſolubilities of falts, as determined by dif- 
It is obſervable that common falt is 


any other; water in a temperate ſtate diſſolving near- 


ly as much of it as very hot water: and accordingly 


this is the ſalt in which the different experiments agree 
the beſt. In the experiments of Hoffmann, Neumann, 
and Petit, the proportion of this ſalt, on a reduction 
of the numbers comes on exactly the ſame, viz. three 
ounces of the ſalt to eight of water; Dr Brownrigg 
makes the quantity of falt a little more; Dr Grew, a 
dram and a ſcruple more; and Eller, as appears in the 
above table, four drams more : ſothat in the trials of 
ſix different perſons, made probably in different cir- 
cumſtances, the greateſt difference is only one ſixth of 
the whole quantity of ſalt ; whereas in ſome other ſalts 
there are differences of twice or thrice the quantity of 
the ſalt, In the experiments from which the table is 
drawn, the water was of the temperature of between 
40 and 42 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, or 
above freezing by about one-ſeventh of the interval be- 
tween freezing and the human heat. 

Some ſalts omitted by Eller are here ſubjoined ; the 
firſt is taken from Dr Grew, and the other four from 
Neumann. 


Eight ounces of water diſſolved, 


Oz. dr. gr. 
Of fixed alkaline ſalt above 8 0 © 
Sal diureticus 5 0 0 


. 


Sugar candy, both brown and white & © © 
Sugar of milk o 2 40 
Eſſential ſalt of ſorrel & 1 20 


7 water takes up only a certain quantity of 
one kind of ſalt, yet when ſaturated with one, it will ſtill 
diſſolve ſome portion of another; and when it can bear 
no more of either of theſe, it will ſtill take up a third, 
without = o any of the former. The principal 
experiments of this kind which have been made rela- 
tive to pharmaceutic ſubjects, are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table; of which the two firſt articles are from 
Grew, and the others from Eller. 


Water, 32 parts by weight, 


Fully ſatured _ diſſolved afterwards 

Nitre Sal ammoniac 10 

Common ſalt Nitre 10/Sal ammoniac 2 
Nitre Fixed alkali 7 Common ſalt 2 
Common falt Nitre, near 2 Fixed alkali 2+ 
Volatile alkali |Nitre 4 |Sugar 2 
Sal ammoniac Common ſalt 24 

Soluble tartar Nitre 2 

Vitnolated tartar Fixed alkali 2 

Glauber's ſalt Nitre 1 [Sugar 1 
Epſom ſalt Sugar 6 

Borax Fixed alkali 2 | 


In regard to the other claſs of bodies for which wa- 
ter is a menſtruum, viz. thoſe of the gummy gelati- 
nous kind, there is no determinate point of ſaturation : 
the water unites readily with any proportions of them, 
forming with different quantities liquors of different 
conſiſtence. This fluid takes up likewiſe, when afliſt- 
ed by trituration, the vegetable gummy reſins, as amo- 
niacum and myrrh ; the ſolutions of which, though 
imperſed, that is, not tranſparent, but turbid and of a 
milky hue, are nevertheleſs applicable to valuable pur- 
poſes in medicine. It mingles with vinous ſpirits, with 
acid and alkaline liquors, not with oils, but imbibes 
ſome of the more ſabtile parts of eſſential oils, ſo as to 
become impregnated with their ſmell and taſte. 


Rectified ſpirit of wine, or rather alcohel, is the men- Red 
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ified 


ſtruum of the eſſentail oils and reſins of vegetables; of ſpirit of 
the pure diRilled oils, and ſeveral of the colouring and wine, or al- 


medicinal parts of animals; of ſom? mineral bituminous 


cohol_ the 
menſ{truum 


ſubſtances, as of ambergris; and of ſoaps, though it of the eſ- 
does not act upon the expreſſed oil and fixed alkaline ſontial oils 
falt, of which ſoap is compoſed : whence, if ſoap con- and reſins 
tains any ſuperfluous quantity of either the cil or ſalt, of vege- 


it may by means of this menſtruum be excellently pu- 


riaed, It diſſolves, by the aflittance of heat, volatile 
alkaline ſalts ; and more readily the neutral ones, com- 
poſed either of fixed alkali and the acetous acid, as the 
ſal diureticus, or cf the volatile alkali and the nitrous 
acid, as alſo the ſalt of amber, &c. Ir mingles with 
water and vith acids; not with alkaline lixivia. 


Aa01rs. 


74 


Oils diffolve vegetable reſins and balſams, wax, ani- Oils diſ 
mal · fats, mineral bitumens, ſulphur, and certain me- iolve va- 


tallic ſubſtances, particularly lead. 
are, for moſt of thoſe bodies, more powerful menſt: ua 
than thoſe obtained by Giilillation ; a+ the former are 
more capable of ſuſtaining, without injury, a itrong 
heat, which is in moſt caes neceſſary to enable them 
to act. It is ſaid, that one ounce of ſulphur will diſ- 
ſolve in three ounces of expreſſed oil, particularly lin- 

Pp 2 ſcecl 


The expreſſed oils rious ſub 
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Elements, ſeed oil; but requires fix ounces of eſſential oil, as tur- 


— uM 


pentine. 
An LF All acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts, alkaline earths, and 
diſſolve al- metallic ſubſtances. The different acids differ greatly 
kaliue falts, in their action upon theſe laſt ; one diſſolving only ſome 


alkaline particular metals ; and another, others. 
eaiths, and 


metallic The vegetable acids diſſolve a conſiderable quantity 


ſubſtances, Of zinc, iron, copper, lead, and tin; and extract fo 
much from the metallic part of antimony, as to be- 


come powerfully emetic ; they diflolve lead more rea- 


dily, if the metal be previouſly calcined by fire, than 
in its metallic late. | | | | 
The marine acid diſſolves zinc, iren, and copper; 
and though ir ſcarcely acts on any other metallic ſub- 
ſtance in So common way of making ſolutions, it may 
nevertheleſs be artfully combined with them all except 
1d. The corroſive ſublimate, and antimonial cauſtic 
of the ſhops, are combinations of it with mercury and 
the metallic part of antimony, effected by applying the 
acid, in the form of fume, to the ſubjeRs, at the ſame 
time alſo ſtrongly heated. | | 
The nitrous acid is the common menſtruum of all 
metallic ſubſtances, except gold and the metallic part 
of antimony; of which two, the proper ſolvent is a 
mixture of the nitrous and marine acids, called aqua- 
regia. Fe 
"be vitriolic acid diluted with water, eaſily diſſolves 
zinc and iron. In its concentrated ſtate; and aſſiſted 
by a boiling heat, it may be made to corrode, or im- 
perſe&ly diſſolve, moſt of the other metals. . 
The aerial acid diſſolves iron, zinc, and calcareous 


_ and thoſe ſolutions muſt be conducted without 
ets. ©» | core? 
pes Alkaline lixivia diſſolve oils, reſinous ſubſtances, 
lixivia diſ- and ſulphur. Their power is greatly promoted by the 
ſolves oils. addition of quicklime ; inſtances of which occur in the 
— <s, Preparation of ſoap, and in the common cauſtic. Thus 
and ſul. acuated, they reduce the fleſh, bones, and other ſolid 
phur. parts of animals, into a gelatinous matter. This in- 
creaſed acrimony in alkaline ſalts is owing to the ab- 
ſtraction of their fixed air; that acid having a greater 

attraction for quicklime than for alkalis. 

Solutions made in water and in ſpirit of wine pol- 
ſeſs the virtues of the body diſſolved; while oils generally 
ſheath its activity, and acids and alkalis vary its qua- 
lity. Hence watery and ſpirituous liquors are the pro- 
per menſtrua of the native-virtues of vegetable and ani- 
mal matters. Ft; 

Moſt of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily effected, 
by pouring the menſtruum on the body to be diſſolved, 
and ſuffering them to ſtand together for ſome time 
expoſed to a ſuitable warmth, A ſtrong heat is ge- 
nerally requiſite to enable oils and alkaline liquors to 
perform their office; nor will acids act on ſome me- 
tallic bodies without its aſſiſtance. The action of wa- 
tery and ſpirituous menſtrua is likewiſe expedited by a 
moderate heat; though the quantity which they af- 
terwards keep diſſolved is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, by this 
means increaſed; all that heat occaſions theſe to take 
up, more than they would do in a longer time in the 
cold, will, when che heat ceaſes, ſubſide again. This 
at leaſt is molt commonly the caſe, though there may 
be ſome inſtances of the coutrary. a 

The action of acids on the bodies which they diſ- 
folveis generally accompanied with heat, efferveſcence, 


be boiled without any conſiderable loſs: the uſe of the 
= 


and a copious diſcharge of ſumes. The fumes which Elemente. 


ariſe during the ſolution of ſome metals in _the-rvitrio. —— 
lic acid, prove inflammable : hence in the-preparation 
of the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, eſpecially where the ſolution is 
made in a narrow mouthed veſſel, leſt by the impru- 
dent approach of a candle the exhaling vapour be ſet 
on fire. © This vapour is the inflammable air of Dr 
Prieftley and other modern chemiſts. „„ 

There is another ſpecies of ſolution, in which the 
moiſture of the air is the menſtruum. Fixed alkaline 


ſalts, and thoſe of the neutral kind, compoſed of al- 


kaline ſalts and the vegetable acids, or of ſoluble 
earths and any acid, except the vitriolic, and ſome 
metallic ſalts, on being expoſed for ſome time to a 
moiſt air, gradually attract its humidity, and at length 
become liquid. Some ſubſtances, not diſſoluble by 
the application of water in its groſſer form, as the but- 
ter of antimony, are eaſily liquefied by this flow ac- 
tion of the aerial moiſture. This proceſs is called de- 
liquation. by iy,” ee SST 
Sect, IT. Extraction. _ 


Tus liquors which diſſolve certain ſubſtances in Thoſ l. 
their pure ſtate, ſerve likewiſe to exira# them from quors 
admixtures of other matter. Thus ardent ſpirit, the which diſ- 
menſtruum of eſſential oils and reſins, takes up the vir- —_ 4 
tues of the reſinous and oily vegetables, as water does ifo uffn! 
thoſe of the mucilaginous and ſaline; the inactive for extrad- 
earthy parts remaining untouched by both. Water ing them 
extracts likewiſe from many plants, ſubſtances which from ad- 
by themſelves it has little effect upon; even eſſential * of 
oils being, as we have formerly obſerved, rendered ſo- 4 9 
luble in that fluid by the admixture of gummy and ſa- 
line matter, of which all vegetables participate, in a 
greater or leſs degree. Thus many of che aromatic 
plants, and moſt of the bitters and aſtringents, yield 
their virtues to this menſtruum. | | 78 

Extraction is performed, by macerating or ſtecping Method of 
the ſubject in its appropriated menſtruum in the cold: performing 
or digeſting or circulating them in a moderate warmth ; extraction. 
or infuſing the plant in the boiling liquor, and ſuffering 
them to ſtand in a covered veſlel till grown cold ; or 
actually Boiling them together for ſome time. It the 
vegetable matter is inſelf ſucculent and watery, it is 
ſometimes only neceſſary to expreſs the juice, and eva- 
porate it to the proper conſiſtence. f 

Tae term digeſtion is ſometimes uſed for maceration 
and in this caſe the proceſs is directed to be performed 
without heat: where this circumſtance is not expreſſed, 
digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. Circulation 
differs from digeſtion only in this, that the ſteam, in- 
to which a part of the liquor is reſolved by the heat, 
is, by means of a proper diſpoſition of the veſſels, con- 
denſed and conveyed back again upon the ſubjet, Di- 
geſtion is uſually performed in a matraſs (or bolt head), 
Florence flaſk, or the like; either of which may be 
conveyed into a circulatory veſſel, by inverting ano- 
ther into the mouth, and ſecuring the juncture with a 
piece of wet bladder. A ſingle matraſs, if its neck be 
very long and narrow, will anſwer the purpoſe as effec- 
tually ; the vapour cooling and condenſing before it 
can riſe to the top; in a veſſel of this kind, even ſpirit 
of. wine, one of the moſt volatile liquors we know, may 
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may in ſome caſes attend the other, of the uppermoſt 
veſſel being burſt or thrown off. As the long necked 
matraſſes here recommended are difficultly filled or 
emptied, and likewiſe very dear, a long glaſs pipe may 
be oecaſionally luted to the ſhorter ones. 

Heat greatly expedites extraction; but by this means 
proves as injurious to ſome ſubſtances, by occaſioning 
the menſtruum to take up the groſſer and more un- 
grateful parts, as it is neceſſary for enabling it to ex- 
tract the virtues of others. Thus guaiacum and log- 
wood impart little to aqueous liquors without a boil- 
ing heat ; whilſt even a ſmall degree of warmth proves 

eatly prejudicial to the fine bitter of carduus bene- 

ictus. This plant, which infuſed in boiling, or di- 

eſted in ſenſibly hot water, gives out a nauſeous taſte, 
o offenſive to the ſtomach as to promote vomiting, 
yields to the cold element a grateful balſamic bitter. 

As heat promotes the diffolvin power of liquids ; 
ſo cold, on the other hand, diminithes it. Hence tinc- 
tures or extractions made by a conſiderable heat, de- 
poſite m cold weather a part of their contents, and thus 
become proportionally weaker: a circumſtance which 
deſerves particular regard. 


SECT. III. DzerurATiON. 
Tukxx are different methods of depurating or pu- 


methods of rifying liquors from their feculencies, gang - as the 


depurating 
or puri- 
fying li- 
quor s. 


liquor itielf is more or leſs tenacious, or the feculent 
matter of greater or leſs gravity. 

© Thin fluids readily depoſite their more ponderous 
impurities upon ſtanding at reſt for ſome time in a cool 
place; and may then be decanted or poured off clear, 
by inclining the veſſel. 

Glutinous, unctuous, or thick ſubſtances, are to be 
liquefied by a ſuitable heat; when the groſſer feculen- 
cies will fall to the bottom, the lighter ariſing to the 
ſuriace to be deſpumated or ſcummed off. 4 
Where the impurities are neither ſo ponderous as 
to ſubſide freely to the bottom, nor ſo light as to ariſe 
readily to the ſurface, they may be ſeparated in great 
meaſure by colature through ſtrainers of linen, woollen, 


or other eloth; and more perfectly by #/tration through 


a ſoft bibulous kind of paper made for the purpoſe. 

The grey paper, which covers pill-boxes as they 
come from abroad, is one of the beſt for this purpoſe ; 
it does not eaſily break when wetted, or tinge the li- 
quor which paſſes through it, which the rediſh ſort 
called boſom paper frequently does. The paper is ſup- 
ported by a tunnel or piece of canvas fixed in a frame. 
When the funnel is uſed, it is convenient to put ſome 
ſtraws or ſmall ſticks between the paper and its ſides, 
to prevent the weight of the liquor from preſſing the 
paper ſo cloſe to it, as not to allow room for the fluid 
to tranſude. In ſome caſes a funnel made of wire is 
put between the paper and the glaſs funnel. There is 
alſo a kind of glaſs funnel with ridges down its ſides 
made on * for this uſe. 

Glutinous and unctuous liquors, which do not eaſily 
paſs through the pores of a filter or ſtrainer, are clari- 


fied by beating them up with whites of 885 which 


concreting and growing hard when heated, and en- 
tangling the impure matter, ariſe with it to the ſur- 
face: To mixture is to be gently boiled till the ſcum 
begins to break, when the veſlel is to be removed from 
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the fire, the cruſt taken off, and the liquor paſſed thro* Elements, 


a flannel bag. 

Decantation, colature, and filtration, are applicable 
to molt of the medicated liquors that ſtand in need of 
purification. Deſpumation and clarification very rare- 


ly have place; ſince theſe, along with the impurities . 


of the liquor, frequently ſeparate its medicinal parts. 
Thus, if the decoction of poppy heads, for making 
diacodium, be ſolicitouſly ſcummed or clarified, the 
medicine will loſe almoſt all that the poppies commu- 
nicated ; and inſtead of a mild opiate, turns out little 
other than a plain fyrup of ſugar, 

It may be proper to obſerve, that the common ſorts 
of filtering paper are apt to communicate a diſagree- 
able flavour: and hence in filtering fine bitters or 
other liquors, whoſe gratefulneſs is of primary conſe- 
quence, the part which paſſes through firſt ought to 
be kept apart for inferior purpoſes. 


Ster. IV. CazrsTALLIZATION. 


-. 


Warts, aſſiſted by heat, diſſolves a larger proportion Canes * 
of moſt ſaline ſubſtances than it can retain when grown ture, ane 
cold ; hence, on the abatement of the heat, a part of methods of 


the ſalt ſeparates from the menſtruum, and concretes 1 


at the ſides and bottom of the veſſel. The concretions, 
unleſs too haſtily formed by the ſudden cooling of the 
liquor, or diſturbed in their coaleſcence by agitation, 
or other ſimilar cauſes, prove tranſparent and of regu- 
lar figures, reſembling in appearance the natural ſpring- 
eryſtals. | 

Salts, diſſolved in a large quantity of water, may in 
like manner be recovered from it in their cryſtalline 
form, by boiling down the ſolution, till ſo much of the 
fluid has exhaled as that the remainder will be too 
little to keep the ſalt diſſolved when grown perfectly 
cold. It is cuſtomary to continue the evaporation till 
the ſalt ſhows a diſpoſition to concrete even from the 
hot water, by forming a pellicle on that part which is 
leaſt hot, viz. on the ſarface. If large, beautiful, and 
perfectly figured cryſtals are required, this point is 
ſomewhat too late : for if the falt thus begins tv coa- 
leſce whilſt conſiderably hot, on being removed into a 
cold place its particles will run too haſtily and irregu- 
larly together: the pellicle at the ſame time fallng 
down through the liquor, proves a farther diſturbagce 
to the regularity of the cryſtallization. 

In order to perform this proceſs in perſection, the 
evaporation mult be gentle, and continued no longer 
than till ſome drops of the liquor, let fall on a cold 
glaſs-plate, diſcover cryſtalline filaments. When this 
mark of ſufficient exhalation appears, the veſſel is to 
be immediately removed from the fire into a leſs warm 
but not cold place, and covered with a cloth to pre- 
vent the acceſs of cold air, and conſequently the for- 
mation of a pellicle. 

The fixed alkalis, eſpecially the mineral, when fully 
ſaturated with fixed air or the aerial acid, aſſume a 
cryſtalline form; but theſe cryſtals, are not fo perfect 
as when the fame alkalis are united with the other 
acids; the volatile alkalis cannot cryſtallize, becauſe 
they eſcape before the menſtruum exhales. 

Some even of the other neutral ſalts, particularly 
thoſe of which certain metallic bodies are the baſis 
are ſo ſtrongly retained by the aqueous fluid, as not to 
exhibit any appearance of cryſtallization, ualeſs _— 

oths 
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other ſubſtance be added, with which the water has a 

ater affinity. The table of Affinity ſhows that 
FHirit of wine is ſuch a ſubſtance ; by the prudent ad- 
dition of which, theſe kinds of falt ſeparate freely from 
the menſtruum, and form large and beautiful cryſtals 
ſcarcely obtainable by any other means. 

The operator mult, be careful not to add too much 
of the ſpirit; leſt, inſtead of a gradual and regular 
cryſtallization, the baſis of the ſalt be haſtily procigt 
tated in a powdery form, One-twentieth part of the 
weight of the liquor will in moſt caſes be 4 ſufficient, 


and in ſome too large a quantity. | 


Different ſalts require different quantities of water 


or more be diſſolved in this fluid, they will begin to 
ſeparate and cryſtallize at different periods of the eva- 
poration. Upon this foundation, ſalts are freed not 
only from ſuch impurities as water is not capable of 
diſſolving and carrying through the pores of a filter, 
but likewiſe from admixtares of each other; that 
which requires molt water to diffolve ſhooting firſt in- 
to cryſlals. | gi e 

It is proper to remark, that a ſalt, when cryſtalli- 
zing, ſtill retains and combines with a certain portion 
of water: this water is not efſential to the ſalt as a 
ſalt, but is eſſential to a ſalt as being cryſtallized; it 
is therefore called by the chemiſts the water of cry/tal- 
lization. The quantity of this water varies in different 
ſalts: In ſome of them, as in Glauber's falt, alum, 
and copperas, it makes up about one half of their 
weight; in others, as in nitre, common falt, and eſ- 
pecially ſelenites, it is in very ſmall quantity. As 
ſalts unite to the water of their cryſtallization by their 
attraction for water alone, we accordingly find that 
this water is perfectly pure, and contains, in complete 
cryſtals, no ſubſtance foreign to the ſalt. Salts not 
only differ in the quantity of water neceſſary to their 
ſolution, but ſome of them are alſo ſoluble with equal 
facility in cold as in hot water. Sometimes then we 
employ evaporation ; ſometimes cooling; and at other 
times both theſe expedients are uſed alternately, to ſe- 
parare different ſalts diflolved in the ſame liquor. It 
1s obvious, then, that thoſe which are nearly or equally 
ſoluble in cold as in boiling water, can only be cry- 
ſtallized by evaporation: thoſe again, which are much 
more ſoluble in boiling than in cold water, are to be 
ſeparated by coolinz. Of the firſt of theſe is common 
or marine ſalt ; of the latter is nitre or ſaltpetre. It 


remains, then, that we ſhould know how to ſeparate 


theſe two ſalts, when both of them happen to be diſ- 
ſolved in the ſame water; this method conſiſts in alter- 
nate evaporation and cooling. If in ſuch a ſolution a 
pellicle appears in the boiling liquor before cryſtals 
can be formed in the cooling, we then conclude that 
the common ſalt predominates: In this caſe we eva- 
porate the water, and ſeparate the common ſalt as faſt 
as it is formed, till the liquor on cooling ſhows cry- 
ſtals of nitre ; we then allow the nitre to cryſtallize by 
cooling. After all the nitre which had been diſſolved 
by the heat alone has now ſeparated by cooling, we 
reſume the evaporation, and ſeparate the common ſalt 
till the cooling liquor again thows cryſtals of nitre. 
We thus repeat the ſame ſeries of operations, by which 
means theſe two ſalts may be alternately cryſtallized ; 
the one by evaporation, the other by cooling, till they 


| ; liquor. For though 
to keep them diſſolved: and hence, if a mixture of two. 1 
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are perfectly ſeparated from each other. If in the be · Element.. 


inning of the operation the liquor had, upon trial, 
. : ſtals of His by cooling, before any pellicle 
appeared on its furface when boiling, this would bave 
indicated that the nitre was predominant in the ſolu- 
tion; the nitre in this caſe. would have been cryſtal- 
lized, firſt by cooling, till the quantity of nitre exceed- 
ing that of the common ſalt having. been ſeparated, 
the common ſalt would next have cryſtallized in its 
turn by evaporation. example we have now 
given may be applied to other ſalts, or to a number 
of ſalts which may happen to be diſſolved in the ſame 
x are few ſo 1 N ſo- 
uble in cold water as common ſalt, and few fo ſcan- 
tily as nitre; yet there are ſcarcely two falts'which 
either preciſely ſhow the ſame ſolubility or the ſame 
appearance of their cryſtals. It is obvious, too, that 
by cryſtallization we diſcover the peculiar predominant 
ſalt in any ſolution of mixed ſaline matter; but as one 
ſalt always takes down a ſmall portion of another, it is 
neceſſary. to rediffolve the firſt products, and repeat 
he cryſtallization, in order to render the ſeparation 
complete. | 25 þ 5g He he 
e ſee, then, that though the cryſtal appearance 
and form does not alter the falt irſelf, yet that this 
proceſs affords an el method of diſcovering com- 
pound ſolutions of ſalts, of judging. of their purity, 
and laſtly of ſeparating different ſalts very completely 
from each other, Cry ſtallization, then, is one of the 
moſt important agents in pharmacy, and ought to be 
well underſtood. - We ſhall attempt to explain the 
particular management in cryſtallizing particular ſalts, 
when we come to treat of each of them ſeparately. 


Sect, V. PRECIPITATION. 


FEI | 8 
By this operation bodies are recovered from their Nature of 
ſolutions by means of the addition of ſome other ſub- Precipita- 
ſtance, with which either the menſtruum or the body tien; 0 


diſſolved have a greater affinity than they have with . 


each other. 


» * . 


The ſubjects of this operation, as well thoſe which 
are capable of being precipitated as thoſe which preci- 
pitate them, will readily appear from inſpection of the 
Table of Affinity. See CuemisTxy, page 438. The 
manner of performing it is ſo ſimple, as not to ſtand in 
need of any particular diretions; no more being re- 
quired than to add the precipitant by degrees as long 
as it continues to occaſion any precipitation. When 
the whole of the powder has fallen, it is to be well c- 
corated, that is, wathed in ſeveral freſh parcels of water, 
and afterwards dried for ule. 

Where metals are employed as precipitants, as in 
the purification of martial vitriol from copper by the 
addition of freſh iron, they ought to be perfectly clean 
and free from any ruſty or greaſy matter; other wiſe 
they will rot readily, if at all, diſſolve, and PENS 
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ly the precipitation will not ſucceed ; for the ſubſtance 
to be precipitated ſeparates only by the additional one 
diſſolving and taking its place. The ſeparated powder 


often, inſtead. of falling to the bottom, lodges upon 
the: precipitant ; from which it muſt be occaſionally 


ſhaken off, for reaſons ſufficiently obvious. 


Though in this operation the precipitated powder 
is generally the part required for uſe, yet ſome advan- 
tage may frequently be made cf the liquor remainin 
after the precipitation. Thus when fixed alkaline ſalt 
is diſſolved in water, and ſulphur diſſolved in this lixi- 
vium, the addition of acids ſeparates and throws down 
the ſulphur only in virtue of the acid uniting with and 
neutralizing the alkali by which the ſulphur was held 
diſſolved; conſequently, if the precipitation be made 
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ment a thick balſamic liquor, or ſolid gummy reſin, Elements. 


extremely rich in the peculiar qualities of the mint. 

In evaporating theſe kinds of liquors, particular care 
mult be had, towards the end of the proceſs, that the 
heat be very gentle ; otherwiſe the matter as it grows 
thick will burn to the veſſel, and contract a diſagree- 
able ſmell and taſte : this burnt flayour is called empy- 
reuma. The liquor ought to be kept ſtirring during the 
evaporation ; otherwiſe a part of the matter concretes 
on the ſurface expoſed to the air, and forms a pellicle 
which impedes the farther evaporation. 


Sect. VII. DisT/ii4tiOn. 


— 


: Ix the foregoing operation fluids are rarefied by heat W 
into ſteam, or vapour, which is ſuffered to exhale in the of diſtilla- 


air, but which it is the buſineſs of diſtillation to collect tion, with 
and preſerve. For this purpoſe the ſteam is received obſerva- 
in proper veſſels, luted to that in which the ſubject is 33 = 
contained ; and being there cooled, condenſes into a — 


fluid form again. ing it. 


with the vitriolic acid, and the acid gradually dropt in 
till the alkali be completely ſaturated, that is, as long as 
it continues to occaſion any precipitation or turbidneſs, 
the liquor will yield, by proper evaporation and cry ltal- 
lization, a neutral ſalt, conipoſed of the vitriolic acid 


wh 
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and fixed alkali, that is, vitriolated tartar. In like 
manner, if the precipitation be made with the nitrous 
acid, a true nitre may be recovered from the liquor ; 
if with the marine, the ſalt called * falis marini 
coagulatus ; and if with the acid of vinegar, the /a 


diurcticus. 
Sect. VI. ErarozaTtlion. 


EvaroraT1ON, the third method of recovering ſolid 
bodies from their ſolutions, is effected by the means of 
eat; which evaporating the fluid part, that is forcing 
it off in Ream, the matter which was diſſolved therein 
is left behind in its ſolid form. 

The general rules for evaporation are, to place the 
matter in a flat, ſhallow, wide veflel, ſo that a large 
ſurface of the liquor may be preſented to the air; for 
it is only fromthe ſurface that evaporation takes place. 
The degree of heat ought to be proportioned to the 
volatility of the ſubſtance to be evaporated, and to the 
degree of the fixity of the matter to be left: thus, the 
leſs fixed the matter to be left is, and the more ſtrongly 
it adheres to the volatile parts, the leſs the degree of 
heat ought to be; and in ſuch caſes, too, a forcible 
current of air is ſometiraes ſcarcely admiſſible : on the 


contrary, when the matter to be evaporated is not very 


volatile, and when the matter to be left is very fixed, 
and does not adhere ſtrongly to the volatile part, the 
evaporation may be urged by a ſtrong heat, aided by a 
current of air directed upon the ſurface of the liquor. 
This proceſs is applicable to the ſolutions of all theſe 
ſubſtances which are leſs volatile than the menſtruum, 
or which will not exhale by the heat requiſite for the 
evaporation of the fluid; as the ſolutions of fixed alka- 
line ſalts ; of the gummy, gelatinous, and other inodo- 
rous parts of vegetables and animals in water; and of 
many reſinous and odorous ſubſtances in ſpirit of wine. 
Water extracts the virtues of ſundry fragrant aro- 
matic herbs, almoſt as perfectly as rectified ſpirit of 
wine; but the aqueous infuſions are far from being 
equally ſuited to this proceſs with thoſe made ia ſpirit, 
water carrying off the whole odour and flavour of. the 
ſubject which that ligkter liquor leaves entire behind 
it. Thus a watery infuſion of mint loſes in evaporation 
the ſmell, taſte, and virtues, of the herb; whillt a tinc- 
ture drawn wich pure ſpirit yields on the fame treat- 


There are two kinds of diſtillation ; by the one, the 
more ſubtile and volatile parts of liquors are elevated 
from the grofſer ; by the other, liquids incorporated 
with ſolid bodies, are forced out from them with vehe- 
mence by fire. 

To the firſt belong the diſtillation of the pure inflam- 
mable ſpirit from vinous liquors ; and of ſuch of the ac- 
tive parts of vegetables as are capable of being extracted 
by boiling water or ſpirit, and at the ſame time of 
ariſing along with their ſteam. 

As boiling water extracts or diſſolves the eſſential 
oils of vegetables, while blended with the other prin- 
ciples of the ſubject, without ſaturation, but imbibes 
only a determinate, and that a ſmall proportion of them, 
in their pure ſtate ; as theſe oils are the only ſubſtances 
contained in common vegetables, which prove totally 
volatile in that degree of heat; and as it is in them 
that the virtues of aromatics, and the peculiar odour 
and flavour of all plants, reſide ;—it is evident, that 
water may be impregnated by dillillation, with the 
more valuable parts of many vegetables : that this im- 
pregnation is limited, the oil ariſing in this proceſs 
pure from thoſe parts of the plant which before render- 
ed it ſoluble in water without limitation ; hence the 
greateſt part of the oil ſeparates from the diſtilled 
aqueous liquor, and, according to its greater or leſs 
gravity, either ſinks to the bottom or ſwims on the 
ſurface; that co:ſequently infuſions and diſtilled wa- 
ters are very different from each other: that the firſt 
may be rendered ſtronger by pouring the liquor on 
freſlr parcels of the ſubjects; but that the latter cannot 
be in like manner improved by cotobating or rediſtice 
ling them from treth ingredients. 

As the oils of many vegetables do not freely diſtil 
with a leſs heat than that in which water boils; as 
rectiſted ſpirit of wine is not ſuſceptible of this degree 
of heat; and as this menſtruum totally diſſolves theſe 
oils in their pure ſtate; it follows, that ſpirit elevates 
far leſs from moſt vegetables than water; but that ne- 
vertheleſs the diſtilled ſpirit, by keeping all that it 
does elevate perfactly diſſolved, may, in ſome caſes, 
prove as ſtrong of the ſubject as the diſtilled water. 
The more gentle the heat, and the flower the diftil- 
lation goes on, the volatile parts are the more perfect- 
ly ſeparated in their native ſtate. , 

e 
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It may be obſerved, that as the parts which are and flowers of benzoin; mercurial preparations z and Elements 


the liquor remaining afcer the diſtillation, properly de- 
purated and inſpiſſated, will yield the fame extracts as 
thoſe prepared ſrom the tincture or decoction of the 
ſubject made on purpoſe for that uſe ; the one of theſe 
Operations R only the volatile parts, and the 
other the more fixed; ſo that where one ſubject 
contains medicinal parts of both kinds, they may thus 
be obtained diſtinct, without one being injured by 
the proceſs which collects the other. | 

The ſubjects of the ſecond kind of diſlillation are, 


quently made to ſublime, by the mixture of volatile 
ones: this iron is carried up by ſal ammoniac in the 
preparation of the fores martiales, or ferrum ammonia- 
cale. 3 | 
be fumes of ſolid bodies in cloſe veſſels rife but 
little way, and adhere to that part of the veſſel where 
they concrete. Hence a receiver or condenſer is leſs 
neceſſary here than in the preceding operation ; a ſingle 
veſſel, as a matraſs, or tall phial, or the like, being fre- 
quently ſufficient. | 


the groſs oils of vegetables and animals, the mineral 
acid ſpirits, and the metallic fluid quickſilver; which 91 

as they require a much ſtronger degree of hat to ele- Tur preſs is chiefly made uſe of for forcing out the On the cn. 
vate them than the foregoing liquors: can ſuſtain, ſo juices of ſucculent herbs and fruits, and the inſipid oils preſſion « 
they likewiſe condenſe without ariſing ſo far from the of the unctuous ſeeds and kernels, juices, &c. 


Sect, IX. ExpResso0n. 


action of the fire. The diſſillation of theſe is perform- 
ed in low glaſs veſſels, called, from their neck being 
bent to one fide, reforts : to the further end of the 
neck a receiver is luted, which ſtanding without the 
furnace, the vaponrs ſoon condenſe in it, without the 
uſe of a refrigeratory : nevertheleſs, to promote this ef- 
fe, ſome are accuſtomed, eſpecially in warm weather, 
to cool the receiver, by occaſionally applying wet 
clothes to it, or keeping it partly immerſed in a veſſel 
of cold water. | . 

The vapours of ſome ſubſtances are fo ſluggiſh, or 
ſtrongly retained by a fixed matter, as ſcarce to ariſe 
even over the low neck of the retort. Theſe are moſt 
commodiouſly diſtilled in ſtraight-necked earthen veſ- 
ſels called longnecks, laid on their ſides, ſo that the va- 
pour paſſes of laferally with little or no aſcent: a re- 
ceiver is luted to the end of the neck without the fur- 
nace. In this manner, the acid ſpirit of vitriol is di- 
ſtilled. The matter which remains in the retort or 
longneck, after the diſtillation, is yulgarly called caput- 
mortuum. | | | | 

In theſe diſtillations, a quantity of elaſtic air is fre- 


_ quently rer which, unleſs an exit be allowed, 
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blows off or burſts the receiver. The danger of this 
may in good meaſure be prevented, by ſlowly raiſing 
the fire; but more effectually by leaving a ſmall hole 
in the luting, to be occaſionally > wry | or ſtopt with 
a wooden Pg 3 or inſerting at the junRure an up- 
"= pipe of ſuch a height, that the ſteam of the di- 
ſtilling liquor may not be able to riſe to the top: but 
it is ſtill better done by fitting to the apparatus other 


veſſels, by which their vapours may be condenſed. 


For the purpoſe of diſtilling, and the apparatus made 
uſe of, ſee DisTiLLAT1ON ; and CHEmisTR&Y, n“ 574. 


SECT. VIII. SoBrimATiION. 


As all fluids are volatile by heat, and conſequently 
capable of being ſeparated, in moſt caſes, from fixed 
matters, by the foregoing proceſs; ſo various ſolid 
bodies are ſubjected to a ſimilar treatment. Fluids are 
ſaid to diftil, and ſolids to ſublime ; though ſometimes 
both are obtained in one and the ſame operation. If 
the ſubliming matter concretes into a maſs, it is com- 
monly called a ſublimate; if into a powdery form, 


flowers. 


The principal ſubjects of this operation are, volatile 
alkaline ſalts ; neutral ſalts, compoſed of volatile al- 
kalis and acids, as ſal ammoniac ; the ſalt of amber, 


The harder fruits, as quinces, require to be pre- 
viouſly well beat or ground; but herbs are to be only 
moderately bruiſed. The ſubject is then included in a 
hair bag, and preſſed between wooden plat.s, in the 
common ſcrew-preſs, as long as any juice runs from 
it, | | 

The expreſſion of oils is performed nearly in the 
ſame manner as that of juices : only here, iron-plates 
are ſubſtituted for the wooden ones there made uſe of. 
The ſubject is well pounded, . and included in a ra 
canvas bag, berween which and the plates of the preſs 
a haircloath is interpoſed. | 

The infipid oils of all the unctuous ſeeds are obtain- 
ed, uninjured, by this operation, if performed without 
the uſe of heat which though it greatly promotes 
the extraction of the oil, at the ſame time impreſſes an 
ungrateful flavour, and increaſes its diſpoſition to grow 
rancid. . 

The oils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances gene- 
rally carry with them a portion, of their eſſential oil; 
hence the ſmell and flavour of the expreſſed oils of nut- 
megs and mace. 'They are very rarely found impreg- 
nated with any of the other qualities of the ſubject ; 
oil of muſtard-ſeed, for inſtance, is as ſoft and void of 
acrimony as that of the almond, the pungency of the 
muſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the ex- 
preſſion. | 


Sect. X. Exsiccartov 


Tura are two general methods of exſiccating or Two me- 


drying moiſt bodies; in the one, their humid parts are 
exhaled by heat; in the other, they are imbibed or 


abſorbed by ſubſtances whoſe ſoft and ſpongy texture 405 
adapts them to that uſe. Bodies intimately combined dies. 


with, or diſſolved in a fluid, as recent vegetables and 


their juices, require the firſt; ſuch as are only ſuper- 


ficially mixed, as when earthy or indiſſoluble powders 


are ground with water, are commodiouſly ſeparated 
from it by the ſecond. | 


Vegetables and their parts are uſually exſiccated by 


the natural warmth of the air: the aſſiſtance of a gentle 
artificial heat may, nevertheleſs, in general, be not 


only ſafely, but advantageouſly, had recourſe to: By 
a moderate fire, even the more tender flowers may be 


dried, in a little time, wirhout any conſiderable loſs 


either of their odour or lively colour ; which would 
both be greatly injured or deſtroyed by a more ſlow 
exſiecation in the air. Some plants, indeed, 2 
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ey er carefully performed; but far the greater number 
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The commination of the harder minerals, as calu Elements, 


$5, and arum, loſe their virtues by this proceſs, how. 


retain them unimpared, and often improved. 


The thicker vegetable juices may be exſiccated by 


the heat of the ſun; or, where this is not ſufficient, 
by that of a water-bath, or an oven moderately warm. 
The thinner juices may be gently boiled till they be- 
gin to thicken, and then treated as the foregoing. The 
proceſs, termed inſþpiſſation or evaporation, has been ſpo- 
ken of already. Ihe juices cf ſome plants, as arum 
root, bryony root, orris root, wild cucumbers, &c. ſe- 
parate, upon ſtanding for ſome time, into a thick part, 
which falls to the bottom; and a thin aqueous one, 
which ſwims above it: this laſt is to be poured off, 
and the firſt exſiccated by a gentle warmth. . Prepara- 
tions of this kind have been uſually called fecule ; that 
of the cucumber, to be ſpoken of in its place, is the 
only one which. practice now retains. enen 
Indiſſoluble bodies, mixed with water into a thick 
conſiſtence, may be eaſily freed from. the great eſt part 
of it, by dropping them on a chall tone, or ſome pow- 
dered chalk preſſed into a ſmooth maſs, which readily 
imbibes their humidity. Where the quantity of fluid 
is large, as in the edulcoration of precipitates, it may 
be ſeparated by decantation or filtration. 
. We before obſerved, that one of the principal cir- 
cumſtances favouring fermentation,” was a certain de- 
gree of moiſture... Exficcation is therefore employed 


to diſſipate humidity, and render vegetables thereby 


ſenſible fermentation. 
Ster. XI. Couutvoriox. a 
CommunuT1on is the bare reduction of folid cohe- 


leſs liable to thaſe changes produced by a kind of in- 


thods of effecting this are various, according to the 


Dry friable bodies, or ſuch as are brittle and not 
very hard, and mixtures of theſe with ſomewhat moiſt 
ones, are eaſily pulverized in a mortar. | 

For very light dry ſubſtances, refins, and the roots 
of tenacious texture, the mortar may in ſome caſes be 
previouſly rubbed with a little ſweet oil, or a few drops 
of oil be occafionally. added: this prevents the finer 
powder of the firſt from flying off,” and the* others 
from cohering under the peſtle. Campboris'commo- 
dionſly powdered by rubbing it with a little rectified 
ſpirit. of wine. uf Nek 5 

Tough ſubſtances, as woods, the peels of oranges 
and lemons, &c. are moſt conveniently raſped; and 
ſoft oily bodies, as nutmegs, paſſed through a grater. 

Vor. XIV. | 


mine, cryſtal, flint, &c. i; greatly ſucilitated br cx- 
tinction; that is, by heating them Ted-hot, © 


quenching them in water: by 17 this process 
) 


a few/times, moſt of the hard ſtones become eaſily 
pulverifable. This proceſs, however, is not to be ap- 
plied to any of the alkaline or calcarzous ſtones; left, 
inſtead of an iuſipid powder, we produce an acrimo- 
nious calx or lime. | 

Some metals, as tin, though ftr:ngly cohering in 
their natural ſtate, prove extremely brittle when heat- 
ed, inſumuch as to be eafily divided into ſmall particles 
by dexterous agitation. Hence the officinal method 
of pulveriſing tin, by melting it, and at the inſtant of 
its beginning to return into a ſtate of {lidity, briſkly 
ſhaking it in a wooden box. The comminution of 
metals, in this manner, is termed by the metallurgiſts 
granulation. 

On a ſimilar principle, certain ſalts, as nitre, may 
be reduced into powder in large quantity, by diſſolving 
them in boiling water, ſetting the ſolution over a mo- 
derate fire, and keeping the fait conſtantly ſtirring du 
ring its exſiccation, ſo as to prevent its particles, dif. 
joined by the fluid, from reuniting together into larger 
maſſes. 

Powders are reduced to a great 1 5 of fineneſs 
by triturating, or rubbing them, for a length of time, 
in a mortar. Such as are not diſſoluble in water, or 
injured by the admixture of that fluid, are moiſtened 
with it into the conſiſtence of a paſte, and levigated 
or ground on a flat fmooth marble or iron plate; or 
where a large quantity 1s to be prepared at a time, in 
mills made for that uſe. 

Comminution, though one of the moſt ſimple opera- 
tions of pharmacy, has, in many caſes, very conſider- 
able effect. The reſinous purgatives, when finely tri- 
turated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the animal fluids, and 
conſequently Prove more cathartic, and leſs irritating, 
than in their groſſer ſtate. Crude antimony, which, 
when reduced to a tolerably fine powder, diſcovers 
little medicinal virtue, if levigated to a great degree of 
ſubtility proves, a powerful medicine in many chroni- 
cal diſorders, 

By comminution, the heavieſt bodies may be made 
to float in the lighteſt fluids (c), for a longer or ſhort- 
er time, according to their greater or leſs degree of 


tenuity. Hence we are ſurniſhed with an excellent 


criterion of the fineneſs of certain powders, and a me- 
thod of ſeparating the more ſubtile parts from the groſ- 
ſer, diſtinguiſhed by the name of e/u/r41:0n or waſhing 
Ober. ; | 


Ster. 


Q 


* 


(e) Some attribute this effect to a diminution of the ſpecific gravity of the body; and at the ſame time, 
ſuppoſe the peculiar virtues of certain medicines, particularly mercury, to be in great meaſure owing to their 
gravity. If theſe hypotheſes were juſt, it ſhould follow, that the mercurial preparations, by being finely 


comminuted, would loſe proportionably of their efficacy; and ſo indeed mercurius dulcis, for inſtance, has 


been ſuppoſed to do. But experience ſhows, that this is far from being the caſe ; and that comminution by 
no means leſſens but rather increaſes its power: when reduced to a great degree of ſubtility, it paſſes readily 
into the habit, and operates, according to its quantity, as an alterative or a ſialogogue; while in a groſſer 
form, it is apt to irritate the ſtomach and bowels, and run off by the inteſtines, without being conveyed into 


the blood. 
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Sect. XII. Fosion. 


Fusion is the reduction of ſolid bodies into a Rate © 
redudion of fluidity by fire. Almoſt all natural ſubſtances, the 
ol ſolid bo- pure earths and the ſolid parts of animals and vege- 


tables excepted, melt in proper degrees of fire; ſome 
in a very gentle heat, while others require its utmoſt 
violence. | 
Turpentine, and other ſoft reſinous ſubſtances, li- 
ntle warmth : wax, pitch, ſulphur, and 
the mineral bitumens, require a heat too great for the 
hand to ſupport: fixed alkaline falt, common ſalt, 
nitre, require a red or almoſt white heat to melt 
them; and glaſs, a full white heat. reads. 
Among metallic ſubſtances, tin, biſmuth, and lead, 
flow long before ignition: antimony likewiſe melts be- 
fore it is viſibly red-hot, but not before the veſſel is 
conſiderably ſo : the regulus of antimony demands a 
much ſtronger fire. Zinc begins to melt in a red heat; 
gold and ſilver require a low white heat; copper a 
bright white heat; and iron an extreme white heat. 
ne body, rendered flald by heat, becomes ſome- 
times a menſtruum for another, not fuſible of itfelf in 
the ſame degree of fire, Thus red-hot filver melts on 
being thrown into melted lead leſs hot than itſelf: 
and thus if ſteel, heated to whiteneſs, be taken out of 
the furnace, and applied to a roll of fulpbur, the ſul- 
phur inſtantly liquefying, occaſions the ſteel to melt 
with it; hence the chalybs cum ſulphure of the ſhops. 
This concrete, nevertheleſs, remarkably impedes the 


fuſion of ſome other metals, as lead; which when 


united with a certain quantity of ſulphur is ſcarce to 


be perfectly melted by a very ſtrong fire. Hence the 


method, deſcribed in its place, of purifying zinc; a 
metal upon which ſulphur has no effect from the lead 
ſo frequently mixed with it, ace» Pan 
Sulpbur is the only unmetallic ſubſtance which 
mingles in fuſion with metals. Earthy, ſaline, and 
other like matters, even the calces and glaſſes prepared 
from metals themſelves, float diſtin upon the ſurſace, 
and form what is called ſcoria or droſs. Where the 
quantity of this is large in proportion to the metal, it 
is moſt commodiouſly ſeparated by poui ing the whole 
into a conical mould: the pure metal or regulus, though 
{mall in quantity, occupies a conſidęrable height in the 
lower narrow part of the cone ; and when congealed, 
may be eaſily freed from the ſcoriz by a hammer, 
The mould ſhould be previouſly greaſed, or rather 
ſmoked, to make the metal come freely out ; and tho- 
roughly dried and heated, to prevent the exploſion 


which ſometimes happens from the ſudden contact of 
melted metals with moiſt bodies. 


SECT. XIII. Carco. 


By calcination is underſtood the reduction of ſolid 
bodies, by the means of fire, from a coherent to a pow- 


tion reduces dery ſtate, accompanied with a change of their quali- 


bo ics by 
meaus of 


fire from a 
coherent to 


a powdery 
ſtate, and 
_ changes 
their qua- 
lity. 


ty; in which laſt reſpect this proceſs differs from com- 
munution. 

To this head belong the burning of vegetable and 
animal matters, otherwiſe called uftton, incineration, or 
concremation z and the change of metals into a powder, 


which in the fire either does not melt or vitrifies, that 
1s, runs into glaſs, 8 


PHARMACY. 


admiſſion of air is eſſentially neceſſary to the ſuoceſs of 


this operation; and hence, when the ſurface of the 
metal-appears covered vith calx, this muſtbe taken off 


or raked to one ſide, otherwiſe the remainder excluded 
from the air will not undergo the change intended. 
If any coal, or other inflammable matter which does 
not contain à mineral acid, be ſuffered to tall into the 
veſſel, the effect expected from this operation will not 


be produced, and part of what is already calcined will 


be revived or reduced ; that is, it will return into its 
metallic form again. | 

Thoſe metals which require a ſtrong fire for faſion, 
calcine with a much leſs heat than is ſufficient to make 
them flow. Hence the burnin 
iron or copper veſlels as are 
ſiderable fire without defence from the air. Gold and 
ſilver are not calcinable by any degree of fire. 

In calcination, the metals viſibly emit fumes: ne- 
vertheleſs the weight of the calx proves' greater than 
that of the metal employed. The antimonial regulus 
gains about one-eleventh part of its weight; zinc 
ſometimes one-tenth ; tin above one-ſixth ; and lead 
in its converſion into minium often one fourth. 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold, ſilver, and 
mercury excepted, is greatly promoted by nitre. This 
falt expoſed to the fire in conjunction with any inflam- 
mable ſubſtances, extricates their inflammable matter, 
and burſts with it into flame, accompanied with a hiſ- 


ſing noiſe. . This proceſs is uſually termed defagration 
or detonation. | | 


All the metallic calces' and ſcoriz are revived into 


their metallic ſtate by fuſion with any vegetable or 


animal inflammable matter. They are all more difi- 
cult of fuſion than the reſpective metals themſelves ; 


and ſcarcely any of them, thoſe of lead and biſmuth 


excepted, can be made to melt at all, without ſome 
addition, in the ſtrongeſt fire that can be produced in 
the common furnaces. The additions called fuxes, em- 
ployed for promoting the fuſion, conliſt chiefly of fixed 
alkaline ſalts. A mixture of alkaline ſalt with in- 
flammable matter, as powdered charcoal, is called a 
reducing flux, as contributing at the ſame time to brin 
the calx into fuſion, and to revive it into metal. Suc 
a mixture is commonly prepared from one part of 
nitre and two parts of tartar, by grinding them well 
together, ſetting the powders on fire with a bit of 
coal or a red-hot iron, then covering the veſſel, and 
ſuffering them to deflagrate or burn till they are 
changed into a black alkaline coaly maſs. This is the 
common reducing flux of the chemiſts, and is called 
from its colour the back lux. Metallic calces of ſcoriæ, 
mingled with twice their weight of this compound, 
and expoſed to a proper fire in a cloſe covered cru- 
cible; melt and reſume their metallic form; but though 
they receive an increaſe of weight in the calcination, 
the revived metal is always found to weigh conſider- 
ably leſs then the quantity from which the calx was 
made. 

For a more particular account of all theſe proceſſes, 
and an explanation of the principles on which they 


depend, ſee CyrmisT&y paſſim, and the articles them- 
ſelves as they occur in the order of the alphabet. 
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Paar II. PREPARATIONS AND COMPOSITIONS. 


71125 arne E | 
\ Containing thoſe of the London and EDiSBURGH PHARMACOPOETAS. 


* : 


Cray. I. The more Simple Preparations. 


The preparation of ſome ſubſtances not ſoluble in water. L. 


OUND theſe ſubſtances firſt in a mortar ; then, 

pouring on a little water, levigate them on a hard 
and poliſhed, but not calcareous, ſtone, that they may 
be made as fine as poſible. Dry this powder on blot- 
ting-paper laid on chalk, and ſet it in a warm, or at 
leaſt a dry, place, for ſome days. 

In this manner are to be prepared, 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Oyſter-ſhells, firſt cleanſed from their impurities, 

Tutty. | 

Crabs claws, firſt broken into ſmall pieces, muſt be 
waſhed with boiling water before they be levigated. 
Verdegriſe muſt be prepared in the ſame manner. 
Wyöbere large quantities of the foregoing powders are 
to be prepared, it is cuſtomary inſtead of the ſtone and 
mallet, to employ hand-mills made for this purpoſe, 
conſiſting of two ſtones ; the uppermoſt of which turns 
horizontally on the lower, and has an aperture in the 
middle, for ſupplying freſh matter, or of returning that 
which has already paſſed, till it be reduced to a proper 
* of fineneſs. 

For the levigation of hard bodies, particular care 
ſhould be taken, whatever kind of inſtruments be uſed, 
that they may be of ſufficient hardneſs, otherwiſe they 
will be abraded by the powders. The hematites, a bard 
iron one, is moſt conveniently levigated between two 
iron planes; for if the common levigating ſtones be 
uſed, the preparation, when finiſhed will contain al- 
moſt as much ſoreign matter from the inſtrument as 
the hematites. N 

It has been cuſtomary to moiſten ſeveral powders in 
levigation, with roſe, balm, and other diſtilled waters: 
theſe, nevertheleſs, have no advantage above common 
water, ſince in the ſubſequent exſiccation they mult 
neceſſarily exhale, leaving the medicine poſſeſſed of no 
other virtue than what might be equally expected from 
it when prepared with the cheaper element. 

Some few ſubſtances, indeed, are more advantage- 
ouſly levigated with ſpirit of wine than with water. 
Thus bezoar has the green colour uſually expected in 
this coſtly preparation conſiderably improved thereby. 
A little ſpirit may be added to the other animal ſub- 
ſtances, if the weather be very hot, and large quanti- 
ties of them are prepared at once, to prevent their run- 
ing into putrefaction; an accident which in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances ſometimes happens when they are levigated 
with water only. Crabs-eyes, which abound with ani- 
mal gelatinous matter, are particularly liable to this 
inconvenience. | | 


* 


5 


The caution given above for reducing antimony, 
calamine, and tutty, to the greateſt ſubtility poſſible, 
demands particular attention. The tenderneſs of tho 
parts to which the two laſt are uſually applied, re- 
quires them ta be perfectly tree from any admixture cf 
groſs irritating particles. The firlt, when not tho- 


roughly comminuted, might not only, by its ſharp 


needle-like ſpicula, wound the ſtomach, but likewiſe 
anſwers little valuable purpoſe as a medicine, proving 
either an uſeleſs load upon the viſcera, or at beſt pat- 
ſing off without any other ſenſible effect than an in- 
creaſe of the groſſer evacuations ; while, if reduced to 
a great degree of fineneſs, it turns out a medicine of 
conſiderable efficacy. 

The moſt ſucceſsful method of obtaining theſe pow- 
ders of the requiſite tenuity, is, to waſh off the finer 
parts by means of water, and continue levigating the 
remainder till the whole become fine enough to remain 
for ſome time ſuſpended in the fluid ; this proceſs is re- 
ceived in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, and there di- 
rected in the preparation of the following article. 


Prepared antimony. E. 


Let the antimony be firſt pounded in an iron mortar, 
and then levigated on a porphyry with a little water. 
After this, put it into a large veſſel, and pour a 
quantity of water on it. Let the veſſel be repeat - 
edly ſhaken, that the finer part of the powder may 
be diffuſed through the water; the liquor is then to 


be poured off, and ſet by till the powder ſettles. 


The groſs part, which the water would not take up, 

is to be further levigated, and treated in the ſame 
manner. | 

By this method, which is that commonly practiſed 
in the preparation of colours for the painter, powders 
may be obtained of any required degree of tenuity 
and without the leaſt mixture of the groſs parts, which 
are always found to remain in them after long conti- 
nued levigation; all the coarſer matter ſettles at firſt, 
and the finer powder continues ſuſpended in the water 
longer and longer, in proportion to the degree of its 
fineneſs. The ſame proceſs may likewiſe be advan- 
tageouſly applied to other hard pulveriſable bodies of 
the mineral kingdom, or artificial preparations of them ; 
provided they be not ſoluble in, or ſpecifically lighter 
than, water. The animal and abſorbent powders, crabs- 
claws, crabs-eyes, oylter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, chalk, pearl, 
coral, and bezoar, are not well adapted to this treat- 
ment; nor indeed do they require it. Theſe ſubſtan- 
ces are readily ſoluble in acid ju'ces without much 
comminution: if no acid be contained in the firſt paſ- 
ſages, they are apt to concrete, with the mucons mat- 
ter uſually lodged there, into hard indiiſoluble maſſes ; 


the. greater degree of fineneſs they are reduced to, the 


more they are diſpoſed to form ſuch concretions, aud 
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become liable to obſtruct the orifices of the ſmall 


veſlels. - 
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Prepared chalk. N 


Chalk firſt triturated, and then frequently waſhed with 
water, till it imparts to it neither taſte nor colour, 
is to be treated in the ſame manner as antunony. 

As calam ne is intended for external application, and 
often to parts very eaſily irritated, too much pains can- 
not be beſtowed in reducing it to a fine powder; and 
the frequent waſhing ot the chalk may have the effect 
of freeing it from ſome foreign matters: But with re- 
gard to this ſubſtance, the atter part of the proceſs, if 
not improper, is, in our opinion at leaſt unneceſſary ; 
and this obſervation may alſo be made with reſpe& to 
the oculi, or more properly lapilli, cancrorum, which 
the Edinburgh college direct to be treated in the ſame 
manner. | 


T he preparation of hog*s lard and mutton ſuet. L. 
Cut them into pieces, and melt them over a flow fire; 
then ſeparate them from the membranes by ſtrain- 


ing. 

Theſe articles had formerly a place alſo among the 
preparations of the Edinburgh college : But now they 
introduce them only into their lift of the materia me- 
dica; as the apothecary will in general find it more 
for his intereſt to purchaſe them thus prepared, than 
to prepare them for himſelf : for the proceſs requires 
to be very cautiouſly conducted, to prevent the fat 
from burning or turning black. | 


The purification of gum ammoniacum. L. 


If- gum ammoniac do not ſeem to be pure, boil it in 
water till it become ſoft ; then ſqueeze it through 
a canvas bag, by means of a preſs. Let it remain 
at reR till the reſinous part ſubſide ; then evaporate 
the water; and toward the end of the evaporation 
reſtore the refinous part, mixing it with the gum- 


my. | 

* ſame manner are purified aſſafœtida and ſuch 
like gum reſins. | 

You may alſo purify any gum which melts eaſily, 
ſuch as Galbanum, by putting it in an ox-bladder, and 
holding it in boiling water till it be ſo ſoft that it can 
be ſeparated from its impurities by prefling through a 
coarſe linen cloth. 

In ſtraining all the gums, care ſhould be taken that 
the heat be neither great nor long continued ; other- 
wiſe a conſiderable portion of the more active vo- 
latile matter will be loſt ; an inconvenience which can- 
not by any care be wholly avoided. Hence the purer 
tears, unſtrained, are in general to be preferred, for 
internal uſe, to the ſtrained gums. 

As an additional reaſon for this preference, we may 
add, that ſome of the gum-reſins, purified in the com- 
mon way, by ſolution in water, expreſſion and evapo- 
ration, are not fo eaſily ſoluble in aqueous menſtrua 
after as beſore ſuch depuration. On theſe accounts 
this proceſs is entirely omitted by the Edinburgh col- 
lege; and in every caſe where a gummy reſinous ſub- 
ſtance, before it be taken, is to be diſſolved in water, 


The burning of hartſhorn, LI. 


Burn pieces of hartſhorn till they become perfectly 


white; then reduce them to a very fine powder. 

The pieces of horn generally employed in this ope- 
ration are thoſe left aſter diſtillation, Fs: 

In the burning of bartſhorn, a ſtrong fire and the 
free admiſſion of air are neceſſary. The potter's fur- 
nace was formerly directed for the ſake of conveni- 
ence ; but any common furnace or ſtove will do. If 
ſome lighted charcoal be ſpread on the bottom of the 


grate, and above this the pieces of the horn are laid, 


ey will be burnt to whiteneſs, ſtill retaining their 
9 dnnn 


urnt hartſhorn is not now conſidered as a pure 


earth, having been found to be a compound of calca- 


reous earth and phoſphoric acid. It is the weakeſt of 
the animal abſorbents, and is difficultly ſoluble in 
acids; but whether it be of equal or ſuperior uſe in 


diarrhœas to more powerful abſorbents, muſt be left to 
obſervation. 


The drying of herbs and flowers, 


4 Rel. ſpread out lightly, be dried by a gentle 

eat. . 

Herbs and flowers muſt be dried by a gentle heat, 
from a ſtove or common fire. They muſt be taken 
in ſuch quantities at a time, that the proceſs will be 
ſpeedily finiſhed ; for by this means their medical 
powers are beſt preſerved. The moſt certain teſt 
of this is the perfect preſervation of the natural co- 
lour: but the leaves of cicuta, and of other plants 
containing a volatile matter, muſt be immediately 


pounded, after being dried, and afterwards kept in 


a phial with a ground ſtopper. E. 

The directions given by the London college are here 
leſs explicit, and perhaps leſs proper, than thoſe of the 
Edinburgh college : for there can be no doubt of the 
propriety of drying theſe ſubſtances haſtily, by the aid 
of artificial heat, rather than by the heat of the fun. 
In the application of artificial heat, the only caution 


requiſite is to avoid burning; and of this a ſufficient 


teſt is afforded by the preſervation of colour. And 
the direction given with regard to cicuta may perhaps 
with advantage be followed with moſt of the other 
flowers and herbs, afterwards to be exhibited in pow- 
der. X 


. 
- 


The purifying of honey. L. 


Melt the honey by the heat of a water bath, and re- 
move the ſcum. : 


The intention of this proceſs is to purify the ho- 


ney from wax, or other droſſy matters that have been 
united with it by the violence of the preſs in its ſepa- 
ration from the comb, and from meal and ſuch like 
ſubſtances, which are ſometimes fraudulently mixed 
with it. When the honey is rendered liquid and 
thin by the heat, theſe lighter matters riſe freely to 
the ſurface, a A 
This prgparation is not ſo neceſſary for honey that 
is to be uſed as an article of diet, as for that which is 
employed 
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prepars- employed in the preparation of oxymels: hence the 
tions and Edinburgh college, who have rejected all the oxymels, 
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tic, often as Qorant, - i tions and 
— ie, as an expectorant, but ſtill more frequently Compoſi 


tions. 
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have omitted this proceſs. 
gi; | The preparation of millipeds. L. E. 


The millipeds are to be incloſed in a thin canvas cloth, 
and ſuſpended over hot proof-ſpirit in a cloſe veſſel, 
till they be killed by the ſteam, and rendered 

* friable. 

This is a convenient way of rendering millipeds pul. 
veriſable, without endangering any loſs of ſuch virtues 
as they may poſſeſs. | 

e directions given by both colleges are preciſely 
the ſame, and delivered in almoſt the ſame words. 


The extradting of pulps. L. E. 


Unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones if they be dry are 
to be boiled in a ſmall quantity of water until they 
become ſoft : then preſs out the pulp through a 
ſtrong hair · ſieve, and afterwards boil it down to the 
confiltence of honey in an earthen veſſel, over a 
gentle fire; taking care to keep the matter conti- 
nually ſtirring, to prevent its burning. 

The pulp of caſſia fiſtularis is in like manner to be 
boiled out from the bruiſed pod, and reduced after- 
wards to a proper conſiſtence, by evaporating the 

Water. . 

The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and freſh, are 
to be preſſed out through the ſieve, without any 
previous boiling. | | 
In the extraction of pulps, the direction of both 

colleges ſo nearly agree, that it is unneceſſary to give 

a ſeparate tranſlation of each. We may only obſerve, 

that the London college, inſtead of ſoftening the fruits 


by boiling them in a ſmall quantity of water, direct 


them to be put in a moiſt place. This direction, 
though proper in ſome caſes, is not generally the moſt 
ſuitable. des 


The drying of ſquills. L. E. 


Let thes ſquill, cleared from its outer ſkin, be cut 
tranſverſely into thin ſlices, and dried with a very 
entle heat. When properly managed, the {quill is 
liable and retains its bitterneſs and acrimony. 
By this method the ſquill dries much ſooner than 
when its ſeveral coats are only ſeparated, as has been 
uſually directed; the internal part is here laid bare, 
but, in each of the entire coats, it is covered with a 
thin ſkin, which impedes the exhalation of the moiſ- 
ture. The root loſes in this proceſs four-fifths of its 
original weight; the parts which exhale appear to be 
merely watery : fix grains of the dry root being equi- 
valent to half a drara of the freſh; a circumſtance to 
be particularly regarded in the exhibition of this me- 
dicine. In the preceding editions of our pharmaco- 
pœias, a particular caution was given, not to uſe an 
iron knife for cutting ſquills, but one of wood, ivory, 
or bone: the reaſon of this caution is ſaid to be, not 
ſo much that the ſquill would receive any ill qualities 
from the iron ; as, that its acrid juice, adhering to the 


knife, might render a wound received by it extremely 


painful, or even dangerous ; but as no danger is to be 
apprehended from ſuch an accident, the direction ap- 
pears unneceſſary. Dried ſquills furniſh us with a me- 


as a powerſul diuretic, 
T he burning of ſponge. 


Beat the ſponge, after cutting it in pieces ; and, when 

ſeparated from its gritty matter, burn it in a cloſe 
iron veſſel, until it becomes black and friable ; aſ- 
terwards rub it to a very fine powder. L. 

Put the ſponge, cut into ſmall pieces, and well ſreed 
—_ adhering earthy matters, into a cloſe earthen 
veſſel, 
frequently till it become black and friable ; then re- 
duce it to a powder in a glaſs or marble mortar. 


This medicine has been in uſe for a conſiderable 
time, and employed againſt ſcrofulous diſorders and 
cutaneous foulneſs, in doſes of a ſcruple and upwards. 
Its virtues ſeem to depend on a volatile ſalt juſt form- 
ed, and combined with its own oil. If the ſponge be 
diſtilled with a ſtrong heat, it yields a large proportion 
of that ſalt in its proper form. The ſalt is in this pre- 
paration ſo far extricated, that if the burnt ſponge be 
ground in a braſs mortar, it corrodes the metal ſo as 
to contract a diſagreeable taint, and ſometimes an eme- 
tic quality. 

Bees, earthworms, and other animal ſubſtances, have 
by ſome been prepared in the ſame manner, and re- 
commended in different diſeaſes : but as theſe ſub- 
ſtances fall much ſhort of ſponge in the quantity of 
volatile ſalt producible from them by fire, they are 
probably inferior alſo in medicinal efficacy. Of all 
the animal matters that have been tried, raw ſilk is the 
only one which exceeds or equals ſponge, in the pro- 
duce of ſalt. 

A good deal of addreſs is requiſite for managing 
this proceſs in perfection. The ſponge ſhould be cut 
ſmall, and beaten for ſome time in a mortar, that all 
the ſtony matters may be got out, which compared 


with the weight of the ſponge when prepared, will 


ſometimes amount to a conſiderable quantity, The 
burning ſhould be diſcontinued as ſoon as the matter 
is become thoroughly black. If the quantity put into 
the veſſel at once be large, the outfide will be ſuffi- 
ciently burnt before the inſide be affected; and the 
volatile ſalt of the former will in part eſcape, before 
that in the latter is begun to be formed. The beſt 
method of avoiding this inconvenience ſeems to be, to 
keep the ſponge continually ſtirring, in ſuch a machine 
as is uſed for 3 roaſting of coffee. | 

And from this circumſtance the iron veſſel directed 
by the London college is preferable to the earthen one 
directed by that of Edinburgh. But the pounding in 
a glaſs or marble mortar, directed by the latter, is a 
neceſſary caution which the former college have omit- 
ted. | | 


The purification of ftorax. L. 


Diſſolve the ſtorax in rectified ſpirit of wine, and train 
the ſolution; afterwards reduce it to a proper thick- 
neſs with a gentle heat. 

Storax was formerly directed to be purified by means 
of water; hence it was ſtyled foracis collatio but the 
method now adopted is much preferable, for the activè 

parts 


Place it on the fire, and let it be ſtirred | 


tions. 
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parts of the ſtorax totally diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, the 
impurities alone being left. And as theſe active parts 
do not riſe in diſtillation, the ſpirit may be again re- 
covered by diſtillation. ee eee 
* dene filings iron. E. 

A nagen 

at the filings may be attracted upwards through 
the ſie te. ie. 
Ruſt of iron, commonly called ſhavings of iron, pre- 


pared. E. 


Set purified filings of iron in a moilt place, that they 
may turn-to'rult, which is to be ground into an im- 
palpable powder. 

The cleanſing of iron filings by means of a magnet 
is very tedious, and does not anſwer ſo well as might 
be expected; for if they are ruſty, they will not be at- 
tracted by it, or not ſufficiently : nor will they by this 
means be entirely freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which way adhere to them. It 
appears from the experiments of Henckel, that if iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even its own weight of any 
of the other metals, regulus of antimony alone except- 
ed, the compound will be vigourouſly attracted by the 
loadſtone. The ruſt of iron is to be procured at a 
moderate rate from the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities except ſuch as may be waſhed off by wa- 
ter, 

The ruſt of iron is by ſome preferred as a medicine 
to the calces or croci made by a ſtrong fire. Hoff. 
man relates, that he has frequently given it with re- 
markable ſucceſs in obſtinate chlorotie caſes accompa- 
nied with exceſſive headachs and other violent ſymp- 
toms; and that he ufually joined with it pimpinella, 
arum root, and falt of tartar, with a little cinnamon 
and ſugar. The doſe is from four or five grains to 
twenty or thirty ; ſome have gone as far as a dram : 
but all the preparations of this metal anſwer beſt in 
ſmall doſes, which ſhould rather be often repeated than 
enlarged. | 


Scales of iron purified. E. 


Let the ſcales of iron, which may be had at the anvils 


of the- workmen, be purified by the magnet ; for 
the magnet only attrats the ſmaller and purer 
parts, leaving the more thick and impure behind. 
This is perhaps of all the forms the moſt eligible 
for obtaining the pure matter in ſuch a divided ſtate 
as to render it eaſily ated on by different menſtrua 
and the mode of purification here proſpered is not 
only very effetual, but alſo very eaſily put into prac- 


tice. 
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The extraction of mucilage. Gen. 


Boil the gums or mucilaginous ſeeds in a ſufficient 


quantity of water till it becomes viſcid, nearly reſem- 


bling the white of an egg; and then ſtrain it by 


| preſſure through a linen cloath. 


By this means vegetable mucilage may be eaſily ob- 


tained from many different ſubſtances in its pure ſtate. 
And although this proceſs is not directed in our phar- 
macopeias, yet we think that it might with advantage 


be adopted. 


a magnat to a ſieve placed on filings of iron, ſo 
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Cossravrs are compoſitions of recent vegetable tions, 


— ſugar, beaten together into an uniform 

This management 'is introduced for preſerving cer- 
tain ſimples, undried, in an agreeable form, with as 
little alteration as poſſible in their native virtues; and 
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to ſome ſubjects it is very advantageouſly applied. Ve- 


tables, whoſe virtues are loſt or deſtroyed by dry- 
ng, may in this form be kept uninjured for a length 
of time: for by carefully ſecuring the mouth. of the 
containing veſſel, the alteration, as well as diſſipation, 
of their active principles, is generally prevented; and 
the ſugar preſerves them from the corruption which 
juicy vegetables would otherwiſe undergo, There are, 
however, ſundry vegetables whoſe virtues are impaired 
by this treatment, - Mucilaginous ſubſtances by long 
lying with ſugar, become leſs glutinous; and aſtrin- 
gents become ſenſibly ſofter on the palate. Many of 
the fragrant flowers are of ſo tender and delicate a 
texture, as almoſt entirely to loſs their peculiar quali- 
ties on being beaten or bruiſed, | | 

In general, it is obvious, that in this form, on account 
of the large admixture of ſugar, ſubſtances of conſi- 
derable activity can alone be taken to advantage as 
medicines. - And, indeed, conſerves are at preſent con- 
ſidered chiefly as auxiliaries to medicines of greater 
efficacy, or 'as intermedia for joining them together. 
They are very convenient for reducing into boluſes or 
pills, the more ponderous powders as mercurius dulcis, 
the calces of iron and other mineral preparations ; which 
with liquid or leſs conſiſtent matters, as ſyrups, will 
not cohere. LY 

The ſhops were formerly encumbered with many 
conſerves altogether inſignificant ; the few now retained 
have in general either an agreeable flavour to recom- 
mend them, or are capable of anſwering ſome uſeful 
purpoſes as medicines. Their common 'doſe is the 
bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can be taken up at 
once or twice upon the point of a knife. There is in 
general no great danger of exceeding in this particular. 


Conferves of wood forrel; 
; fea wormwood ; 
the red roſe ; 
the outer rind of the Seville orange. L. 


Pluck the leaves from the ſtalks, the unblown petals 
from the cups, taking off the heels. Take off the 
outer rind of the oranges by a grater; then beat 
each of them with a wooden peſtle in a marble mor- 
tar, firſt by themſelves, afterwards with three times 
their weight of double refined ſugar, until they be 
mixed, l | 


Conſerves of the freſh leaves of mint; 
red roſes not blown ; 
* the outer rind of Seville oranges raſped off by 
a grater. 
Theſe are directed to be prepared with triple their 
weight of ſugar in the ſame manner as the conſe: ves 
of the London _ The ſugar ſhould be pound- 


ed by itſelf, and paſſed through a ſieve beſore it be 
mixed with the vegetable mals; for without this it 
| cannot 
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cannot be properly incorporated. Roſe buds, and 


ſome other vegetables, are prepared for mixing with 

ſugar by a ſmall wooden mill contrived for that pur- 
ſe. 

In che ſame manner conſerves may be prepared from 


many other vegetables. But beſides the conſerves for 


which general directions are given, there are others, 
for which, either on account of the particular mode of 
e or of the proportion, our pharmacopœias 

ve thought it neceſſary to give particular directions. 
But before taking notice of theſe, it is neceſſary to 
mention the medical properties of the conſerves above 
enumerated. 


Conſerve of the leaves of wood:ſorrel. L. 


This is a very elegant and grateful conſerve ; in taſte 
it is lightly acidulous, with a peculiar flavour, which 
ſome compare to that of green-tea, It is taken occa- 
ſionally for quenching thirſt, and cooling the mouth 
and fauces, in diſtempers where the heat of the body 
is much increaſed. | | 


Conſerve of the tops of ſea wormwood. L. 


The conſerve of wormwood has been celebrated in 
dropſies: Matthiolus relates, that ſeveral perſons were 
cured by it of that diſtemper without the aſſiſtance of 
any other medicine. Where the diſorder indeed pro- 
ceeds from a fimple laxity or flaccidity ef the ſolids, 
the continued uſe of this medicine may be ot ſome ſer- 


vice; as it appears to be an elegant mild corroborant. 


It is directed to be given in the doſe of half an ounce 
about three hours before meals. 


Conſerve of the buds of red roſer. L. E. 


This is a very agreeable and uſeful conſerve. A 
dram or two diſſolved in warm milk are frequently 
given as a light aſtringent, in weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
and likewiſe in coughs and phthifical complaints. In the 
German ephemerides, examples are related of very 
dangerous phthiſes cured by the continued uſe of this 
medicine : In one of theſe caſes, twenty pounds of the 
conſerve were taken in the ſpace of a month; and in 
another, upwards of thirty. Riverius mentions ſeve- 
ral other inſtances of this kind. There is, however, 
much room for fallacy in ſuch obſervations ; as phthiſis 
has not at all times been accurately diſtinguiſhed from 
obſtinate catarrhs, and ſome other affections ; the anti- 
ſeptic property of the ſugar may perhaps have ſome 
ſhare in the effect. 


Conſerve of the yellow rind of Seville orange peel. L. E. 


This conſerve is a very elegant one, containing all 
the virtues of the peel in a form ſufficiently agr-eable, 
both with regard to the doſe and the conveniency of 
taking. It is a pleaſant warm ſtomachic; and with this 
intention is frequently uſed. 


Conſerve of the leaves of ſpearmint. E. 
The conſerve of mint retains the taſte and virtues 


and retchings to vomit: and frequently does ſervice in 
ſome caſes of this kind, where the' warmer and more 
active preparations of mint would be leſs proper. 


Conſerve of arum. | 


Take of the freſh root of arum bruiſed, half a pound; 


. 


them together in a mortar. 
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Ihe root of arum, in its recent ſtate, is a ſubſtance 8 


of great · activity; but this activity is almoſt entirely Cl, 


loft on drying. Hence the compound powder which 
had formerly a place in our pharmacopeias is now re- 
jetted. And as neither water nor ſpirit extract its 
activity, this conſerve is perhaps the beſt form in which 
it can be preſerved in our ſhops. It may be given to 
adults in doſes of a dram. * 


Conſerve of hips, L. 


Take of pulp of ripe hips one pound ; double refined 
ſugar, powdered, twenty ounces. Mix them into 
a conſerve. | 
The conſerve of hips is of ſome eſteem as a ſoft 

cooling reſtringent; three or four drams or more are 
given at a time, in bilious fluxes, ſharpneſs of urine, 
and hot indiſpoſitions of the ſtomach : A good deal 
of care is requſite on the part of the apothecary in 
making this conſerve : the pulp is apt to carry with it 
ſome of the prickly fbres, with which the inſide of the 
fruit is lined ; if theſe be retained in the conſerve, they 
will irritate the ſtomach, ſo as to occaſion vomiting. 


Conſerve of ſloes. L. E. 


Put the ſloes in water upon the fire that they may 
ſoften, taken care that they be not broken; then, 
the ſloes being taken out ot the water, preſs out the 
pulp, and nux it with three times its weight of 
double-refined ſugar into a conſerve. 

This preparation is a gentle aſtringent, and may be 
given as ſuch in the doſe of two or three drams. The 
degree of its aſtringency will vary according to the 
maturity of the ſloes, and the length of time for which 


the conſerve has been kept. 


Conſer ve / ſquills. 


Take of freſh ſquils, one ounce ; double-refined ſugar, 
five ounces. Beat them together in a mortar into 
a conſerve. 


This conſerve is directed to be prepared in a ſmall 


quantity, to guard agaiult its agthrr in {lrength. It 
may be given to adults from halt a dram to two 
ſeruples, eſpecially when freſh. 

But the conſerve of ſquills is a more uncertain and 
leſs agreeable mode of exhibiting this article, than the 
powder of the dried root, particularly when made into 


pills, or given in the form of bolus with any other con- 


ſerve. 
| Conſerve of chervil. Suec. 


Take of freſh leaves of chervil, double-refined ſugar, 
each equal parts. Beat them together into a con- 
ſerve. 

Chervil has by ſome been extolled as an uſeful diu- 
retic; and this is perhaps one of the moſt pleaſant 
forms under which it can be exhibited. 


Conſerve of millepeds., Brun. 


Take of live millepeds, one pound ; double refined ſu- 
gar, two pounds and an half. Beat them together 

into a conſerve. 
If the millepeds poſſeſs thoſe virtues which ſome 
have alleged, this is perhaps one of the beſt forms — 
n A 
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Preparz= der which they enn be exhibited. And by children, 
tous rd th whom they are frequently preſeribed, it may be 
_ Compoli= . any taken, when other forms cannot be introduced. 
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warngh\ \.. Fulcgolated conſerve of rojes, A Brun. . * 
To ench pid of the conſerve of roſes add two drams 
of the Wileed vitriolic acid, TTP. 
This may be in fome caſes an uſeſul means of in. 
ereafitig ſomewhat the aſtringency of the conſerve of 
roſes * But ſor the purpoſes for which the, Vitriolic 
acid is in general employed, the quantity that can thus 
be introduced, is too inconſiderable to be gf much ſer- 
vice. | K 
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' Caray. III. Of , on 41 
Jvicxs are obtained from the ſucculent parts of 
plants, by including them, after being properly cut, 
bruiſed; &c. in a hair bag, and preſſing them, between 
wooden cheeks, in the common ſcrewepreſs, as long as 
any Fenner ern ff TIT 19 
The harder fruits require to be previoully well beat- 
en or und; but herbs are to be only moderately 
braiſed for it theſe are over bruiſed, a large quantity 
of the herbaceous matter will be forced ont along with 
the juice. Hempen or woollen bags are apt to com- 
municate a diſagreeable flavour; the threads of theſe 
likewiſe ſwell in proportion as they imbibe "moiſture, 
ſo as in great meaſure to prevent the free percolation 
of the juice. ihe M512 
The fluids thus extracted from ſucculent fruits, both 

of the acid and ſweet kind; ſrom moſt of the 'tterid 
herbs, as ſcurvy graſs and water-crefles, from the acid 
herbs, as ſorrel and wood-ſorrel, from the aperient lac: 
teſcent plants, as dandelion and hawkweed,-and from 
ſundry other vegetables, contain great part of the * 
culiar taſte and virtues of the reſpective ſubſects. 


juices, on the other hand,. extracted from moſt of the 


aromatic herbs as thoſe of mint and the fragrant Tur- 
key balm, commonly ealled ba'm of Gilead, have ſearce- 
ly any thing of the flavour of the plants, and ſeem to 
differ little from decoctions of them made in water 
boiled till the volatile odorous parts has been diffipated. 
Many of the odoriferous flowers, as the lily, violet, 
hyacinth, not only-impart nothing of their fragrance 
to their juice, but have it totally deſtroyed by the pre 
vious bruiſmg. From want of ſufficient attention to 
theſe particulars, practitioners have been frequently de- 
ceived in the eſſects of preparations of this claſs; juice 
of mint has been often preſcribed as a tomachic, tho? 
it wants thoſe qualities by which mint itſelf and its 
other preparations operate. 


The juices, thus forcibly prefſed out from plants, 
differ trom thoſe which flow ſpontaneouſly, or from 
inciſions ; theſe laſt conſiſting chiefly of ſuch fluids 
as are not diffuſed through the whole ſubſtance of the 
vegetable ſubject, but elaborated in diſtin& veſſels, or 
ſecreted into particular receptacles. From poppy heads, 
w/e wounded, there iſſues a thick milky liquor, 

ich dries by a moderate warmth intoopium ; whilſt 
the juice obtained from them by preſſure is of a dark- 
green colour, and far weaker virtue. 5 5 

Juices newly expreſſed are generally thick, viſcid,. 
and very impure: By colature, a quantity of groſs 
matter is ſeparated, the juice becomes thinner, limpid, 
and better fitted for medicinal purpoſes, though as yet 
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not entirely pure: on ſtanding, it. becomes again tur- 
bid, and apt to run into a fermentatiye or putrefactive 
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Abe molt effectual method of putiſyipg and pre- 
ſerving thele liquors, is io let the {trained juices. ſtand 
in a cool place till they have depoſited their grofier 
feces, and then gently pats them ſeveral times through 
a fige ſtrainer till perfectly clear; when about a fortieth 
part of their weight of good ſpirit af vine · may be 
added, and the whole ſuffered to ſtand as before; a 
freſh ſediment will now be depoſited, from which the 
liquor is to be poured off, ſtrained again, and put into 
ſmall bottles which have been wathed with ſpirit and 
dried. A little oil is to be poured on the ſurface, fo 
as very nearly to fill the bottles, and the mouths clo- 
ſed with leather, paper, or Ropped with flraw, as the 
flaſks in which Florence wine is brought to us: this 


ferves to keep out duſt, and ſuffers the air, which in 


proceſs of time ariſes from all vegetable liquors, to 
eſcape ; which air would otherwiſe endanger the burſt- 
ing of the bottles; or, being imbibed afreſh, render 
their contents vapid and foul, , The bottles are to be 
kept on the bottom of a good cellar or vault, placed 
up to the necks in ſand. . By this method ſome juices 
may be preſerved for a year or two; and others for a 
much longer time. et oats; d fr apa 4 1 

It has already been. obſerved, that there are great 
difference in juices, in ragard to their being accom- 
pane in the expreſſion with the virtues of the ſubjects. 

here are equal differences in regard to their preſerving 
thoſe virtues, and this independently of the volatility 
of the active matter, or its diſpoſition to exhale. Even 


the volatile virtue of ſcurvy-graſs may by the above 
method be preſerved almoſt entire in its juice for a con- 


ſiderable time: while the active parts of the juice of 


the wild cucumber quickly ſeparate. and fettle to the 
bottom, leaving the fluid part inert. Juices: of arum 


root, iris root, bryony root, and ſundry other vege- 


tables, throw off in like manner their medicinal parts 
to the bottom. ; | | yy ; 
Compound juice of ſcurvy-graf. | 
Take of the juice of garden ſcurvy-grafs two pints ; 
brook e water · creſſes, of each one pint; Se- 
ville oranges, twenty ounces by meaſure. Mix them, 
and, aſter the feces have ſubſided, pour off the li- 
quor, or ſtrain it. I. ä 
Take of juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, water-creſles, 
both expreſſed from the freſh herbs, Seville oranges, 
of each two pounds; ſpirituous nutmeg-water,' half 
a pound. Mix them and let them ſtand till the fe- 
ces have ſubſided, then pour off the clear liquor. E. 
By this formula the Edinburgh college have rejected 
the brook-lime and the ſugar of their tormer editions, 
The ſugar was certainly a very improper addition ; for 
though it may preſerve dry vegetable matters, yet when 
added to juices largely inpregaated with watery and 
mucilaginous matter, it would no doubt furniſh that 
very principle moſt favourable to the production of the 
vinous fermentation. For the compound horſe-radiſh 


water they have ſubſtituted the ſpirituous water of nut- 


megs : Beſides, that, this water has the ſame * 
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tions and much more 


agreeable to the palate, and will make the 
juices ſit eaſter on the ſtomach. 


The London college have retained nearly their for- 


meer formula, giving it only a more proper name. 


Both theſe compoſitions are of conſiderable uſe for 
the purpoſes expreſſed in the title : -the orange juice 
is an excellent aſſiſtant to the ſcurvy- and other 
acrid antiſcorbutics ; which, when thus mixed, have 
been found from experience to produce much better ef- 
fets than when employed by themſelves, Theſe 
juices may be taken from an ounce or two to a quarter 
of a pint, two or three times a- day: they generally 
increaſe the urinary ſecretion, and ſometimes induce 
a laxative habit. Preſerved with the cautions above- 
mentioned, they will keep good for a conſiderable time; 
though, whatever care be taken, they are found to an- 
ſwer better when freſh : and from the difficulty of pre- 
ſerving them ſo, they have of late been very much laid 
aſide; eſpecially ſince we have been provided with more 
convenient and uſeful remedies. 


Insets$ATED JUICES. 


When vegetable juices, or watery or ſpititous de- 


coctions or infuſions, are expoſed to a continued heat, 
the fluid ually evaporating, carries off with it 
ſuch volatile matters as it was impregnated with, and 
leaves the more fixed united together into one maſs. 
The maſs which remains from the evaporation of the 


expreſſed juice of a plant is called inſþi/ated juice from 


watery decoctions or infuſions, an extra& ; from ſpi- 


rituous tinctures, a reſin, or eſſential extract, The term 
extrad} is frequently uſed alſo as a general appellation 
of all the three kinds. Inſpiſſated juices watery 
decoctions, particularly the former, when evaporated 
no further than to the conſiſtence of oil or honey, are 
called rabs ; and ſpirituous tinctures, reduced to a like 
conſiſtence, are called balſams. | 1 

What relates to the expreſſion cf juices bas already 
been delivered, with the moſt effectual means of pre- 
ſerving them in their liquid ſtate, and a general ac- 
count of what ſubſtances do or do not give out their 
virtues with their juices. - In the inſpiſſation of juices, 
there is farther to be conſidered the volatility or fixity 
of their medicinal parts: if a plant loſes its virtue, 
or part of its virtue, in being dried, it is obvious 
that the juice muſt loſe as much in being inſpiflated 
to dryneſs, how gentle ſoever the heat be with which 
the inſpiſſation is performed. It is likewiſe to be ob- 
ſerved that the medicinal parts of ſome juices are 
kept in a ſtate of perfect ſolution by the watery fluid, 
ſo as to be completely retained by it after the liquor 
has been made fine by ſettling, training or ether 
means; While the medicinal parts of others, not diſ- 
ſoluble by watery menſtrua, are only diffuſed through 
the liquor in the ſame manner as the feculencies are, 
and ſeparate along with theſe on ſtanding. 


Inſpiſſated juice of the elder-berry. Ls 
Take of expreſſed and depurated juice of elder-berries 
two pints ; inſpiſſate it in a water bath, ſaturated 
with ſea-ſalt. 


Inſpifſeted juice, eemmonly called rob of elder-ber- 
rie. 


Vol. XIV. 


p H AR M A C x. | 
from fermentation ; it is alſo Take of juice of ripe elder-berries, five pounds: pureſt Prepara- 


ſugar, one pound. Evapvrate with a gentle heat 
to the conſiſtence of pretty thick honey. 

This preparation, made with or without ſugar, 
keeps well, and proves a medicine of conſiderable im- 
portance as an aperient, generally promoting the.na- 
tural excretions by (tool, urine, or ſweat. The doſe 
is from a dram or two to an ounce or more. A ſpoon- 
ful, diluted with water, is uſuaily taken in common 
colds at bed-time. þ 


Inſpiſate d juice of wolf; bane, E. 

Bruiſe the freſh leaves of aconitum ; and including 
them in a hempen bag, ſtrongly compreſs them in 
a preſs, ſo that they may give out their juice: let 
the juice be evaporated in open veſſels in a water 
bath, to the conſiſtence of pretty thick honey: 
An empyreuma is to be avoided by conſtantly ſtir- 
ring the mixture towards the end of the proceſs. 

Aſter the matter has become cold, let it be put up in 
glazed earthen veſſels, and moiſtened with rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine. 

In the ſame manner are prepared inſpiſſated juices of 
belladonna or deadly nightthade, and hyoſcyamus 
or henbane. 

In theſe inſpiſſated juices, the active parts of the 
plant are obtained in a concentrated ſtate, and in a 
condition which admits of preſervation for a conſider · 
able length of time. They furniſh, therefore, a con- 
vement form for exhibiting theſe articles which, in 
the practice of medicine, are perhaps more frequent - 
ly uſed in the ſtate of inſpiſſated juice than any other. 
This is particularly the cafe with the hyoſcyamus, 
which may often be adyantageouſly employed when 
opium is indicated, but difagrees with the patient. 
But aconite and belladonna may in general, with 
greater advantage, be exhibited under the form of 
powder made from the dried leaves. 

It is very remarkable that the London college have 
given no 2 to theſe articles. We cannot how- 
ever help thinking, that their pharmacopæia would be 
enriched by introducing not only the articles them- 
ſelves, but likewiſe theſe preparations, eſpecially as 


they are not unfrequently preſcribed by Britiſh prac- 
titioners. | 


Inſpiſſated juice of hemlock. E. 


Having expreſſed the juice of the leaves and talks of 
hemlock when flowering, in the ſame manner as di- 
rected for that of the aconitum, evaporate it to the 


conſiſtence of pretty thin honey; when it is cooled, 


add of the powder of the dried leaves of the plant 
as much as to make it into a mals fit for forming 
pills. Care, however, is to be taken, that the eva- 
poration proceed only to ſuch len that as much 
of the powder can be mixed with the 8 
kg ſhall make up about a fifth part of the who 
mals. F 
A preparation ſimilar to this was publiſhed it Vien- 
na by Dr Stoerk, who recommends it as an efficacious 
reſolvent in many obſtinate diſorders, where the com- 
mon remedies avail nothing, He obſerves, that {mall 
doſes ſhould always be begun with, as two grains, 
made into a a Pa and that by 
a r 
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_ doſes, to produce alarming ſymptoms, 
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inereaſing the doſe, it may be given to two, three, or 
even four drams day, and continued in ſuch quantities 
for ſeveral weeks : that it may be uſed in ſafety in in- 
fancy, old age, and ancy : that it neither acee- 
lerates nor diſturbs the circulation; neither heats; nor 
cools; not affects the animal functions: chat it in- 
creaſes the ſecretions, and renders the mouth moiſt; 
ſeldom very rarely vomits; ſometimes aug- 
ments Pe ion; often produces a copious diſcharge 
of viſeid urine; but in many patients does not in- 
creaſe any of the ſenſible evacuations: that it removes 
obſtructions and their conſequences ; relieves rheuma- 
tic pains, though of long continuance ; diſcuſſes ſcir 
rhous tumours, both internal and external; and cures 
dropſies and conſumptions proceeding from ſchixrho- 
ſities: that it often diſſolyesigataratts,. or ſtops their 
progreſs, and has ſometimes moved the gutta ſere- 
na: that inveterate cutaneous eruptions, ſcald heads, 
malignant ulcers, cancers, the malignant fluor albus 
and gonorrhea: of long ſtanding, obſtinate remains of 
dhe venereal. diſeaſe, and carries of the bones, gene · 
rally yield to it: that for the moſt par t it is neceſſary 
to continue this medicine for a confiderable time be- 
fore the cure be effected, or much benefit perceived 
from it: that in ſome caſes it failed of giving any re- 
lief; that he met with ſome perſons x $4 could not 
bear its effects: and that conſequently there muſt be 
ſome latent difference in the habit, the diagnoſtic 
ſigns of which. are at preſent unknown: that 
it is by no means infallible any more than other me- 
dicines, yet the great number of deplorable caſes that 
have been happily cured by it, is ſuſſicient to recom - 
mend it to further trials. The efficacy of this me- 
dicine is confirmed by many eminent practitioners 
abroad; though the trials hitherto made of it in this 
country have not been attended with much ſucceſs. 
Somewhat, perhaps, may depend on the time of the 
plant's being gathered, and the manner of the prepa- 
ration of the extract. Dr. Stoerk himſelf takes no- 
tice of ſome miſtakes committed in this reſpect: ſome 
have left the herb in a heap for ſeveral days, whence 
part cf it withered, part rotted, and the juice became 
thick and mucilaginous; others have taken a very 
large quantity of the juice, and boiled it down in 
copper veſſels with a great heat; by which means a 
ſtrong fetor was difuled to a conſiderable diſtance, 
and the moſt efficacious parts diſſipated: others, with 
officious care, have clarified the juice, and thus ob- 
tained a black tenacious extract, retaining but a ſmall 


degree of the ſpecific ſmell of the plant. The ex- 


tract duly prepared, according to the above preſcrip- 
tion, is of a greeniſh brown colour, and a very diſ- 
agreeable ſmell, like that of mice. But though there 
be reaſon to belive that much of the extract uſed 


| here had been ill prepared, we. can by no means ad- 


mit that its general inefficacy was - owing to this 
cauſe ; for though there are not many inſtances of its 
diſcovering any valuable medicinal powers, there are 
teveral of its having activity enough, even in ſmall 


"A 


Modern practice, kowever, ſeems to hold a middle 


place; being neither influenced by the ir ws 4 ot 


comiums of Dr Stoerk, nor frightened by the wary 
ſuſpicions of Dr Lewis. The inſpiſſated juice of the 
hemlock is accordingly given with freedom in à great 


— 


variety of complaints, without our experiencing che 
wonderful effects aſcribed to it by the former, or the 
baneful conſequences dreaded by the latter. Like 
other preparations of this valuable herb, it is no doubt 
a very uſeful addition to our pharmacopeia nor does 


its uſe ſeem to be more hazardous than that of opium 


and ſome other narcotics. | 


The London college dire& the inſpilſated juice of 
cicuta to be prepared in the ſame manner as that of the 


elder· berry, and without the addition of any of the 


powder. This is the moſt pure extract; and the 


powder may eaſily be occaſionally added. They di- 
rect the cicuta to be collected as ſoon as the flowers 
appear: And at that time the leaves are moſt fully 
impregnated with their active powers. 


0 eee ee of bh ne , ber. 

ulla jules of lemons. . 
Theſe two the London alſo direct to be prepa- 
red in the ſame manner with the elder- berry juice. 
And under this form the agreeable and uſeful acid of 
theſe vegetables, in a concentrated ſtate, may be pre- 
ſerved for a conſiderable length of time, 
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Cnr. IV. Extracts and Refns. 
Obſervationt on Extrafts with Water: N 


Theſe extracts are prepared by., boiling the ſuhject 
in water, and evaporating the ſtrained decoction to 
a thick conſiſtence. on. Fir MM 
This proceſs affords us ſome of the more active 
parts of the plants, free ſrom the uſeleſs indiſſoluble 
earthy matter, which makes the largeſt ſhare of their 
bulk, There is a great difference in vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, with regard to their fitneſs for this opera- 
tion; ſome yielding to it all its virtues, and others 
ſcarce any. Thole parts in which the ſweet gluti- 
nous, emollient, cooling, bitter, auſtere, . aſtringent 
virtues reſide, are for the moſt part totally extracted 
by the ' boiling water, and remain almoſt entire on 
evaporating it: whilſt: thoſe which contain the pecu- 
culiar - odour, flavour, and aromatic quality, are ei- 
ther not extracted at all, or exhale along with the men- 
ſtruum. Thus gentian root, which is almoſt ſimply 
bitter, yields an extract poſſeſſing in a ſmall volume 
the whole taſte and virtues of the root. Wormwood, 


which has a degree of warmth and ſtrong flavour join- 


ed to the bitter, loſes the two firſt in the evaporation, 
and g. ves an extract not greatly different from the fore · 
going: the aromatic quality of cinnamon is diſſipated 
by this treatment, its altringency remaining; while an 
extract made from the flowers of lavender and roſema- 
ry diſcovers nothing either of the taſte, ſmell, or vir - 
tues of the flowers. | 


General Rules for making Extras with Water. 


1. It is indifferent, with regard to the medicine, 
whether the ſubject be uſed. freſh or dry; ſince no- 
thing that can be preſerved in this proceſs will be loſt 
by drying. With regard to the facility of extrac- 
tion, there is a very conſiderable difference; vege- 
tables in general giving out their virtues more readily 
when moderately dried than when freſh. _ 
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2. Very compact dry ſubſtances ſhould be reduced 
into exceeding imall parts, previous to the affuſion of 
the menſtruum. f l 

3. The quantity of water ot 
than is neceſſary for extracting the virtues of the ſub- 
jet. A diſference herein will ſometimes occafion a 
variation in the quality of the product; the larger 
the quantity of the liquor, the longer time will be re- 
quiſite for evaporating it, and conſequently the more vo- 
latile parts of the ſubject will be diſſipated. A long- 
continued heat likewiſe makes a conſiderable altera- 
tion in the matter which is not volatile. Sweet ſub- 
Ratices, by long boiling with water, become nau- 
ſeous j and the draſtic purgatives loſe their virulence, 
though without any remarkable ſeparation of their 


depurated by le- 


to be no greater 


4. The decoctions are to be 
ture; and afterwards ſuffered to ſtand for a day or 
two, when a conſiderable quantity of ſediment is 
uſually found at the bottom. Iſ the liquor poured 
off clear be boiled down a little, and afterwards ſuf- 
fered to cool again, it will depoſite a freſh ſediment, 
from which it may be decanted before you proceed to 
finiſh the evaporation. 
nous ſubſtances do not require this treatment, and 
are rather injured by it ; the reſin ſubſiding along with 
the inaQtive dregs. 


5. The evaporation is moſt conveniently performed 


in broad ſhallow veſſels ; the larger the ſurface of the 
liquor, the ſooner will the aqueous parts exhale : This 
effect may likewiſe be promoted by agitation. 


6. When the matter begins to grow thick, great 
This acci- 


care is neceſſary to prevent its burning. 
dent almoſt unavoidable'if the quantity be large, and 
the fire applied as uſual under the evaporating pan, 
may be effectually provided againſt, by carrying on the 
inſpiſſation after the common manner, no farther than 
to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, when the matter is to be 


poured into ſhallow tin or earthen pans, and placed in 


an oven with its door open, moderately heated; which 
acting uniformly on every part of the liquid, will ſoon 
reduce it to any degree of conſiſtence required. Tbis 
may likewiſe be more ſecurely done, by ſetting the 
evaporating veſſel in boiling water, but the evapora- 
tion is in this way very tedious. 


2 Olfervations on Extrads ui. b Refiified Spirit. 14 


edit ſpirit of wine dillotves thi cellimtial oils 
and refins of vegetables, and 'does 'not readily carry 
off the oil in its exhalation ; the heat ſufficient to ex- 


* w» N - 


hale pure ſpirit being much lefs than that in which 


water evaporates to any conſiderable degree, or molt 
efſential oils diftil. Hence a reſinous or ſpirituous ex- 
tract of wormwood, contrary to that made with wa- 
ter contains the warmth and flavour, as well as bit- 
terneſs, of the herb; one made from cinnamon poſ- 
ſeſſes its aromatic virtue, as well as irs aſtringency ; 
and one from lavender and roſemary flowers, retains 
great part of their flavour and virtues ; the volatile 
parts, which are carried off by water in its evapora- 
tion, being left behind by the ſpirit. | 


The ſpirit employed for this purpoſe ſhould be per- 


fectly free from any ill flavour, which would be com- 


municated in part to the preparation; and from any 
admixture of phlegm or water, which would not only 


* 
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The decoctions of very reſi- 
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vary its diſſolving power, but likew'ſe, evaporating Prepara- 
towards the end of the inſpiſſation would promote the tons and 


diſſipation of the volatile parts of the ſubject. Hence 
alſo, the ſubject itſelf ought always to be dry: thoſe 
ſabltances which loſe their virtue by drying; loſe it 
equally on being ſubmitted to this treatment with the 
pureſt ſpirit,” | 21 

The infpiffation ſhould be performed from the be- 
ginning, in the gentle heat of a water bath. It is 
not needful to ſuffer the ſpirit to evaporate in the air ; 
greateſt part of it may be recovered by collecting the 
vapour in common diſtilling veſſels. If the dillilled 
ſpirit be found to have brought over any flavour from 
the ſubject, it may be advantageouſly reſerved for the 
ſame purpoſes again. | 
It is obſervable, that thouph reQified ſpirit be the 
proper menſtruum of the pure volatile oils, and of the 
groſſer reſinous matter of vegetables, and water of 
the mucilaginous and ſaline ; yet theſe principles are, 
in almoſt all plants, ſo intimately combined together, 
that whichever of theſe liquors is applied at firſt, it 
will take up a portion of what is directly ſoluble only 
in the other. Hence ſundry vegetables, extr mely 
refincus, and whoſe virtues conſiſt chiefly in their re- 


ſin, afford nevertheleſs very uſeful extracts with wa- 


ter, though not equal to thoſe which may be cbtain- 
ed by a prudent application of ſpirit. Hence alſo 
the extracts made from molt vegetables by pure ſpirit, 
are not mere reſins; a part of the gummy matter, if 
the ſubject contained any ſuch, is taken up along 
with the reſin; an admixture of great advantage to 


it in a medicinal view. The ſpirituous extracts of ſe- 


veral vegetable ſubſtances, as mint leaves, rhubarb, 
faffron, diſſolve in water as well as in ſpirit. 

Pure refins are prepared by mixing, with ſpirituons 
tincture of very reſinous vegetables, a quantity of wa- 
ter. The reſin, incapable of remaining diſſolved in 
the 'watery liquor, ſeparates and falls to the bottom ; 
leaving in the menſtruum ſuch other principles of the 
plant as the ſpirit might have extracted at firſt along 
with it. | | | 

Obſervctions on Extract with Spirit and Mater. 


There are ſundry vegetables, particularly thoſe of a 
reſinous nature, which are treated to better advan- 
tage with a mixture of water and ſpirit, than with 
either of them ſingly. The virtues of reſinous woods, 


Compoſt» 


tion . 
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barks, and roots, may indeed be in great part ex- 


trated by long boiling in freth portions of water; 
but at the ſame time they ſuff-r a conſiderable injury 
from the continued heat neceſſary for the extraction, 
and for the ſubſequent evaporation of ſo large a quan- 
tity of the fluid. Rectified ſpirit of wine is not liable 
to this inconvenience; but the extracts obtained by 
it from the ſubſtances here intended, beiag almoſt 
purely reſinous, are leſs adapted to general uſe than 
thoſe in which the reſin is divided by an adniixture 
of the gummy matter, of Which water is the direct 


menſtruum. een 
There are two ways of obt ining theſe compound 


or gummy-reſinous extracts: one, by uſing proof ſpi- 


rit, that is, a mixture of about equal parts of ſpirit 
and water, for the menſtruum ; the other, by digeſt- 
ing the ſubject firſt in pure ſpirit and then in water, 
and afterwards uniting rer maſs the parts which 

| r 2 | the 
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Vrepara-,_ the two menſtrua have ſeparately extracted. In ſome 
tions and caſes, where. a ſufficiency of gummy matter is want- 
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— in piſſating the ſpirituous tincture to the conſiſtence 
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of a ballam, then thoroughly mixing with it a thick 
ſolution of any ſimple gum, as mucilage of gum- 


arabic, and drying the compound with a gentle. heat. 


By this method are obtained elegant gummy reſins, 
extemporaneouſly miſcible with water into milky. li- 
quors. | eo? Kt 
Obſervations on extrafts by long digeſtion.- '* 
| 1 eo vl 

It has been obſerved, that the virtues, of vegetable 
decoctions are altered by long boiling... Decoctions 
or infuſions of draſtic vegetables, by long contitued 
boiling or digeſtion, loſe more and more of their vi- 
rulence; and at the ſame time depoſite mote and 
more of a groſs ſediment, reſulting probably from the 
decompoſition of their active parts. On this founda- 
tion it has been attempted. to obtain ſafe and mild 
preparations from ſundry. virulent. drugs; and ſome 
of * chemiſts have ſtrongly recommended the pro- 
ceſs, though without ſpecifying, or giving any inti- 
mation of the. continuance of 1 
producing the mildnefs in different ſubjects. M. 
Beaume in his Element de pbarmacie, lately publiſh- 
ed, has given a particular account of an extract of 
opium prepared on this principle; of which extract, 
as it is alleged to be very uſeful in practice, it may 
not be improper to give a ſhort. deſcription: And this 
we ſhall accordingly ſubjoin to our account of the opi - 
um purificatum of the CR college. ay 


Obſervations on particular extrads.. . 
Extrad of chamomile, | kt 2 
wort: en 
Rr eite 410d 
Bac bellebore, 
1 rue, 2 6 06 of . 
ſavin. L. 

Boil the article in diſtilled water, preſs out the decoc- 
tion, ſtrain it, and ſet it apart that the feces may 
ſubſide; then boil it again in a water-bath ſatura- 
| bw with ſea-ſalt to a conſiſtence proper for making 
pills. | 
| The ſame kind of bath is to be uſed in the prepara- 

tion of all the extracts, that the evaporation. may be 

properly performed, 


Extra of gentian. E. 


Take of gentian root as much as you pleaſe. Having 


eut and bruiſed it, pour upon it four times its quan- 
tity ot water, Boil to the conſumption of one half 
of the liquor; and ſtrongly expreſſing it, ſtrain. E- 
vaporate the decoction to the conſiſtence of thick 
honey in veſſels expoſed to the. vapour of hot was, 
|» - - Bs 
In preparing this and every other extract, it is ne- 
cary to keep up a conſtant ſtirring towards the end 
9: tha proceſs, in order to prevent an empyreuma, and 
at the extract may be of an uniform conſiſtence, and 
tree ol clots: 1 By 4 n 
ln che fame manner are prepared, 


in the ſubjeR, it may be artificially ſupplied, by - 


boiling requiſite. for uſt 


| Take of pith of coloquintida, cut ſmall, fix drams; fo- 
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* ExtraQ of : rig air dg et Frepara- (7 
? leaves of rue ; AA He it Compoſi- 

leaves of white poppies4--/1) 1:4 8 

„ unmperfectiy ripe feeds of hemloe 

Al the 


Au che above extracts contain the virtues of the ve · 
getable in a ſtate of tolerable perfection. 

. The extract of chamamile loſes in its 
ſpecific flavour of the plant; but it is ſaid to furniſh a 
bitter remarkably antiſeptic, and to be given with ad · 
vantage in different ſtomach ailments to the extent of a 
{cruple or two, either by itſelf, or in conjunction with 
other remedies. The extract of broom, tops is chiefly 
employed in hydropic caſes; and when taken to the 
quantity of about a dram, is ſaid to operate af a- pow. 
erful diuretic, | To by 
. The mode of preparing theſe extracts directed by 
the London and Edinburgh colleges is not eſſentially 
different : but ſome advantage will ariſe from employ- 
ing the diſtilled water direfied by the former; and 
the directions given by the latter with regard to the 
quantity of water to be uſed, and the degree of boiling 
to be employed before expreſſion, are not without ſome 


ſe. | | 

The extract is the only preparation of the pulſatilla 
nigricans, and it ſeems ſufficiently well ſuited to be 
brought into this form. The extract of the white 


POPPy-heads is not perhaps ſuperior in any reſpect to 


— oh 


opium; but to thoſe who may think otherwiſe, it is 


convenient to preſerve them in this form for preparing 
the ſyrup occahonally, The feeds of hemlock have 
by ſome been thought ſtronger, or at leaſt that they 
produce giddineſs ſooner, than the leaves; but this ex- 
tract has not hitherto. come into general uſe. 


Compound extra of coloquintida.” I. 


* 


= : 


1 


cotorine aloes, powdered, an ounce and a balf; ſcam- 
mony, powdered, half an ounce; ſmaller ca 
ſeeds, huſked and powdered, one dram; proof-ſpirit, 
one pint, Digeſt the coloquintida in the ſpirit, with a 
gentle heat, during four days. To the expreſſed tinc- 
ture add the aloes and ſcammony ; when theſe are 
diſſolved, diſtil off the ſpirit, ſo that what remains 
may be of a conſiſtence proper tor making pills, 
adding the ſeeds towards the end of the proces. 
This compoſition anſwers very effectually as, a ca- 
thartic, ſo as to be relied on in caſes where the pa- 
tient's life depends on that effect taking place; the 
doſe is from fifteen grains to half a dram. The proof 
ſpirit is a very proper menilruum for the purgative 
materials; diſſolving nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
aloes and ſcammony, except the impurities; and e 
ti acting from the colocynth, net only the irritating; re- 
ſin, but great part of the gummy matter. In the for- 
mer phar macopœias three ſpices were employed in this 
compoſition, cinnamon, mace, and cloves; the carda- 
mom ſeeds, now introduced, are preferable on ac- 
count of their aromatic matter being of a. leſs volatile 
nature; though a conſiderable. part of the flavour, 
even of theſe, is diſſipated during the evaporation: of. 
the, phlegmatic part ofthe proef-ſpirit. ...., 
ar 6g 19051 Elaterium. L. 
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lightly 
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! | lightly preſſed, a fine hair ſieve, into a glaſs 
 - vel}; then ſet it by for ſome hours until the 
, thicker part has ſubſided. Pour off the thinner 
ſwimming at the top, and ſeparate the reſt by 


o 


nder ion, with a linen 


cloth, and dry it with 
n gentle heat. | 


t happens in part in preparing the extract of 


hemlock, happens in this 
the ſpontaneous ſeparation 
the juice on ſtanding for a little time: and the caſe is 
the — with the juices of ſeveral other vegetables, as 
thoſe of arum root, iris root, and bryony root. Pre- 
parations 'of this kind have been commonly called 
faruls. The filtration above directed, for draining off 
fuch- part of the watery fluid as cannot be ſeparated 
by decantation, is not the common filtration through 
paper, for this does not ſi here: the groſſer parts 
of the juice, falling to the bottom, form a viſcid cake 
upon che piper, which the liquid cannot paſs through. 
ion is to be attempted in another manner, 
fo as to drain the fluid from the top: this is effected 
by plaeing one end of ſome moiſtened ſtrips of woollen 
cloth, ſkains of cotton, or the like, in the juice, and 
laying the other end over the edge of the veſſel, ſo as 
to hang down lower than tlie furface of the liquor: by 
this management the ſeparation ſueceeds in perfection. 
Elaterium is a very violent hydragogue cathartic. 
In general, previous to its operation, it excites con- 


ration completely, viz. 
the medicinal matter of 


ſiderable ſiekneſs at the ſtomach, and not unfrequently 


it produces ſevere vomiting. Henee it is ſeldom em- 
ployed till other remedies have been tried in vain. But 
in ſome inſtances of aſcites it wilt produce a complete 
evacuation f water where other catharties have had 
no effect. Two or three grains are in general a fuffi- 
cient doſe. And perhaps the beſt mode of exhibrting 
ie is by giving it only to the extent of half a dram at 
a time, and repeating that doſe every hour tilt it be- 
gins to operate. 
Extract of logwood. L. 


Take of ſhavings of logwood, one pound. Boil it four 
times, or oftener, in a gallon of diſtilled water, to 
ene half; then, all the liquors being mixed and 
trained, boil them down to a proper conſiſtence. 
The extract of logwood has been uſed for a conſi- 
derable time in ſome of our hoſpitals. It has an agree- 
able ſweet taſte, with ſome degree of aftringeney ; and 
hence becomes ſerviceable in diarrhœas, for moderate- 
ly conſtringing the inteſtines and orifices of the ſmaller 
veſſels : it may be given from a ſeruple to half a dram, 
and repeated five or fix times a-day with advantage. 
During the uſe of this medicine, the ſtools are Fe 
quently tinged red by it, which has occaſioned ſome 
to be alarmed as if the colour proceeded from blood : 
the praQitioner therefore ought to caution the patient 
againſt any ſurpriſe of this kind. | 
The active parts of the logwood are difficultly ex- 


tracted by means of water alone: hence the * | 


eollege call in the aid of ſpirit of wine, direQing this 
extract to be prepared in the ſame manner as that of 
jalap, aſterwards to be mentioned. And of the two 
modes, we are inclined to conſider the latter as in- 


* cover che thicker part, which remains 


NA © Y. 
4 5 Entra8 of Peruvian bark. L. 


Take of Peruvian bark, coarſely powdered, one pound; a 


diſtiled water, 12 pints. Boil it for one or two 
hours, and pour off the liquor, which, while hot, 

Will be red and pellucid; but, as it grows cold, will 
become yellow and turbid. The fanie quautity of 
water being again poured on, boil the bark as be- 
fore, and tepeat this boiling until the liquor, being 
cold, remains clear. Then reduce all theſe liquors, 
mixed together and fttained, to a proper thickneſs, 
by evaporation. 


This extract muſt be prepared under two forms; 
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one et, and fit for making pills; the other hard, that 


it may be reducible to a powder. © 
Extra of Peruvian bark with the reſin. L. 


Take of Peruvian bark, reduced to coarſe powder, one 
pound; rectified ſpirit of wine, ſour pints. Digeſt 
it for four days, and pour off the tincture; boil the 

reſiduum in 10 pints of diſtilled water to two; then 

ſtrain the tincture and decoction ſeparately, evapo- 
rating the water from the decoction, and diſtilling 
_ off the ſpirit from the tinQure, until each begins to 

be thickened. Laſtly, mix the reſinous with the 

aqueous extract, and make the maſs fit for forming 

& 3 _ rw 

Extras of Peruvian bark. E. 


The Edinburgh college, who have not given a place 
to any pure Wa 
extract of this medicine to be prepared in the ſame 
manner as their extract of jalap, that is, almoſt pre- 
cifely in the ſame manner as the extract with reſin of 
the London college. It is, however, we think with 
propriety, that the London college have given a place 
to both extracts; for neither is without its uſe. 

Peruvian bark is a reſinous drug; the reſin melts 


out by the heat, but is not perfectly diffolved by the 


water; hence, in cooling, it ſeparates, renders the li- 
quor turbid, and in part falls to the bottom, as appears 
manifeſtly upon examining the ſediment by ſpirit of 
wine. This extract might be made to better advan- 
tage by the aſſiſtance of ſpirit of wine, after the ſame 


manner as that of jalap; and this method the Edin- 


burgh college have directed. But all the ſpirits which 
can be expected to be employed for this proceſs among 


extract of the bark, direct their 
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us, are accompanied with ſome degree of bad flavour; 


this adheres moſt ſtrongly to the phlegmatic part of 


the ſpirit, which evaporating laſt, muſt communicate 


this ill flavour to the extract; a circumſtance of very 

at conſequence, as this medicine is deſigned for 
thoſe whoſe ſtomachs are too weak to bear a due quan- 
tity of bark in ſubſtance. Ten or twelve grains of the 


hard extract are reckoned equivalent to about half a. 


dram of the bark itſelf. 

In the Peruvian bark, however, we may readily diſ- 
tinguiſh two different kinds of taſtes, an aftringent and 
a bitter one; the former ſeems to reſide principally in 
the reſinous matter, and the latter chiefly in the gum- 
my. The watery extract is moderately ſtrong in point 
of bitterneſs, but of the aſtringency it has only a ſmall 
degree. The pure reſiu, on the other hand, is ſtrong 
n+ aſtringency, and weak in bitterneſs. Both qualities 

| | AS 
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are united in the extract with the reſin ; which ap- 
pears to be the beſt preparation of this 958 that can 


Conn be obtained from this valuable drug. practi] 


Crna nies , 
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the diy woods, roots, bark, &c. 


Lale * Bktrac? of caſcarilla. - W 1 . 
This exttad, which is now for the firſt, time intro- 
duced into, the. pharmacopœia of the London 1 - 
2 which has not yet obtained a place in that of 
rgh,. is directed to be prepared by ſpirit and wa- 
= e ſame manner as the extract of bark with the 
reſin. It poſſeſſes, in a concentrated ſtate, the active 
conſtituent parts of the caſcarilla, and has according- 


ly been already received into ſeveral of * belt foreign 


Pharmacopœias. In ſome of theſe, as the. pharmaco- 
pœia Suecica, it is a mere watery extract: but in 
others, as the Pharmacopœia Roſſica, the aid both of 
ſpirits and water are an nds n we conkder 
as the beſt preparation... | 


Ears of ja'ad.” E. ry 1 


four pounds. Digeſt four days, and pour out the 
tindure. Boil the remaiuing magma in ten pounds 
of water to two pounds ; then ſtrain the decoction, 
and evaporate. it to the conſiſtenee of pretty thin 
honey. Draw off the ſpirit from the tincture by 
- diſtillation till what remains becomes thick. Then 


mix the liquors thus inſpiſſated/; and keeping them 


conſtantly turing, 8 to a dope con. 
ſiſtence. RU D U teh LY 


The extract of jalap i is directed to be CG 5 


the London college in the ſame manner as their extract 


of Peruvian bark with the reſin, which differs in no- 


thing from the mode of preparation above directed. 


This extract is an uſeful purgative;; by ſome thought 
preferable to the crude root, as more uniform 
firength, and as the doſe, by the rejection of the 
woody parts, is rendered ſmaller: the mean doſe is 
12 grains, If the ſpirituous tincture were inſpiſſated 
by itſelf, it would afford a reſinous maſs, which, unleſs 
thoroughly divided by proper admixtures, occaſions 
violent griping, and yet does not prove ſufficiently ca- 
thartic : the watery decoctions yield an extract which 
operates very weakly : both joined together, as in this 


PEN cc mpoſe an effectual and ſale purge. 


us method of making extracts might be advantage- 
ouſly applied to ſeveral other reſinous ſubſtances, as 
A ſmall quantity of 
ſpirit takes up the relin ; and much leſs water than 
would otherwiſe be neceſſary, extracts all che other 
ſoluble parts. 

In a former edition of the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pœia, a little fixed alkaline ſalt was breed to be added 
to the water in which the jalap is boiled after the ac- 
tion of ſpirit; on a ſuppoſition that this would enable 


the water to extract more from the root than it 
could by itſelf. But, ſo far as the quantity of the al- 


kaline ſalt could go, it had the oppoſite effect, im- 
peding the action of the water. The reſinous parts 


of the jalap are difſo.ved by the ſpirit 3 and little 


other than the gammy matter remains for water td ex- 
tract. Now, if pure gum arabic be put into water along 
with any alkaline ſalt, the ſalt will render the water inca- 


able of diſſolving the.gum: if the gum be 4 0 


mended by Mr Beaume. 
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Take of ſenna, one pound; diſtilled water, one gallen. 
|. Boil che ſenna in the diſtilled water, adding aſter 
its decoction a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine. Eva- 
porate the ſtrained liquor to a proper thickgeſs.' 
This extract had no place in our former pharndeer 
perias, but may be conſidered as an uſeful addition. 
The reſinous parts of ſenna are in ſo ſmall a pro- 
portion to the gummy, that they are readily boiled out 
together. The ſpirit may be added when the deooc- 
tron is reduced to one balf or to three pints, Inn 
This extract is given as a 
grains to a ſcruple ; or, ww 


amen Fenn Aw hd 48 


* Pirie bt.” N 0 Ian Menn 


| Take of ton cut into ſmall 2 900 —.— 
Take of jalaproot.ove-poundy reQified erg of wine, : 


proof ſpirit of wine, 12 pints. the opium 
ad with: a' gentle heat, ſtirring now a — till it be 
diſſolved, and filter through paper. Diſtil the tinc- 
ture ſo prepared, to a proper thiekneſs. | 

Purified opium mult be kept in two forms ; one 
penper for forming into pills; the een w ich 
may be reduced into powder. 
Opium was formerly purified. by means ** —_— 
and in this ſtate it had the name in our pharmacopeia 
of extractum thelaicum. But proof. ſpirit has been found, 


by experiments, to be the beſt menſtruum for opium, 


having diſſolved three-fourths of dried opium, which 
was much more than was taken up either by rectified 
ſpirit or water. Hense we thus obtained moſt entirely 
the conſtituents of opium free from any adhering im- 
ities: but it has been i d that ſome particu- 
advantages ar ſe from the parts which are extracted 


by water, eſpecially aſter lon ng digeſtion; and accord- 


ingly the following extract of opium has * recom · 


Extra# of opium prepared by ar digeſtion. 


Let five pounds of good opium, cut in pieces, be boil- 
ed about half an hour, ia 12 or 15 quarts of water: 
ſtrain the decoction, and boil the remainder once or 
twice in freſh water, that ſo much of the opium as 
is diſſoluble in water may be got out. Evaporate 
the {trained decoction to about ſix quarts; which 
being put into a tin cucurbit, placed in a ſand-bath, 
keep up ſuch a fire as may make the liquor nearly 
boil, for three months together if the fire is conti- 
nued day and night, and for ſix months if it is in- 
te: mitted in the night; filling up the veſſel with wa- 
ter in proportion to the evaporation, and ſeraping 
the bottem with a wooden ſpatula from time to 
time, to get off the ſediment which begins to preci- 
pitate after ſome days digeſtion. The ſediment 
needs not to be taken out till the boiling is finiſhed ; 
at which time the liquor is to be ſtrained when cold, 
and evaporated to an extract of a due conſiſtence 
for being ſormed into pills. 
The author obſerves, that by keeping the liquor 
ſtrongly. boiling, the tedious proceſs may be conſider- 
een e 0 the fix ae aten 2 
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prepara- to four months: that in che beginning of the dige- 
tions and ſtion, a thick, viſcous, oily matter riſes to the top, and 
forms a tenacious ſkin as the liquor cools ; this is ſup- 


poſed to be analogous to eſſential oils, though wanting 


'» their-yolatility's that che oils begins to diſappear about 


the end of the firſt month, but ſtill continues ſenſible 
till che end of the third, forming oily clouds as often 
as the liquid cools: that the reſin at the ſame time 
ſettles to the bottom in cooling, preſerving for a long 
while its reſinous form, but by degrees becoming pow- 
dery; and-incapab!e of being any longer ſoftened; or 
made to cohere by the heat; that when the proceſs is 
fiditſhed, part of it ſtill continues a perfect reſin, diſſo- 
luble in ſpirit of wine, and part an indiſſoluble pow- 
der: that when the digeſted liquor is evaporated to 
about a à quart, and ſet in the cold till next day, it 
yields a browniſh earthy ſaline matter, called the ¶ n- 
tial ſalt of opium, in figure nearly like the ſedative ſalt 
obtained from borax, intermingled with ſmall needled 
cryſtals. He gives an account of his having made this 
ion fix or ſeven times. The veſſel he made uſe 

of was about two inches and a half diameter in the 
mouth; the quantity of water evaporated was about 
24 ounces a day, and from 130 to 140 quarts du- 
ring the whole digeſtion. Out of 64 ounces of opium, 
17 ounces remained undiſſolved in the water; the quan- 
tity of reſinous matter precipitated during che digeſtion, 
was 12 ounces: from the liquor, evaporated to a quart, 
he obtained a dram of eſſential ſalt, and . he ſays, 
have ſeparated more; the liquor beiug then further 
evaporated to a pilular conſiſtence, che weight of che 
extract was 31 ounces. enen 
It is ſuppoſed that the nareotic virtue of opium re- 
ſides in the oily and reſinous parts; and that the gum- 
my extract, prepared by the above proceſs, is endow- 
ed with the calming, ſedative or anodyne powers of 
the opium, diveſted of the narcotic quality as it is of 
the ſmell, and no longer productive of the diſorders 
which opium itſelf, and the other preparations of it, 
frequently occaſion. A caſe is mentioned, from which 
the innocence and mildneſs of the medicine are appa- 
rent; 50 grains having been taken in a day, and found 
to agree well, where the common opiate preparations 
could not be borne. But what ſhare it poſſeſſes of the 
proper virtues of opium is not ſo clear; for the cure. 
of convulſive motions of the ſtomach and vomitings, 
which at length happened after the extract had been 
continued daily in the above doſes for ſeveral years 
2 annees ), cannot perhaps be aſcribed fairly to 
the medicine. We. 

If the theory of the proceſs, and of the alteration 
produced by'it in the opium, be juſt, a preparation e- 
quivalent to the above may be obtained in a much ſhort- 
er time. If the intention is to ſeparate the reſinous 
and oily parts of opium, they may be ſeparated by 
means of pure ſpirit of wine, in as many hours as the 
digeſtion requires months. The ſeparation will alſo 
be as complete in regard to the remaining gum, tho? 
ſome part of the gum will in this method be loſt, a 
little of it being taken up by che ſpirit along with the 
other principles. : 
In what particular part of opium its peculiar virtues 
reſide, has not perhaps been inconteſtably aſcertained ; 
but this much ſeems clear from experiment, that the 
pure gum, ſreed from all that ſpirit can diſſolve, does 
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not differ effentially in its ſoporific power from the re- Prepara- 


ſinous part. 

There are grounds alſo to preſume, that by what- 
ever means we deſtroy or diminiſh. what is called the 
narcotic, ſoporific, virulent quality of opium, we ſhall de- 
ſtroy or diminiſh likewiſe its falutary operation. For 
the ill effects which it produces in certain caſes, ſeem 
to be no other than the necefiary conſequences of the 
ſame power, by which it proves ſo beneficial in o- 
rss : | Extra? of wor mwood. Suec. 

Take any quantity of the tops of wormwood, and 
pour upon it double its weight of water. Boil it 
for a ſhort time over a gentle fire, then preſs out 
the liquor. Boil the reſiduum again in a freſh quan- 
tity of water, and after — ſtrain it. Let 
the ſtrained liquor be evaporated in a water · bath to 

a proper conſiſtence. | | 

In this extract we have one of the ſtrongeſt vege- 
table bitters in its moſt concentrated ſtate: and though 
it is not perhaps to be conſidered as ſuperior to the 
extract of gentian, yet it furniſhes a good variety, and 
is a more agreeable form for exhibiting the wormwood 
than that of ſtrong tincture. | 


Extract of dandelion. Suec. 


This is directed to be prepared from the roots of 
the dandelion, collected early in the ſpring, or late in 
the autumn, in the ſame manner as the extractum ab- 
ſinthii. And as far as the dandelion really poſſeſſes a 
reſolvent, aperient, or diuretic power, it furniſhes a 
convenient form for obtaining theſe effects from it. 
But as the dandelion is well known to abound with a 
milky juice, it is probable that the activity of tue me- 
dieine would be increaſed from employing ſpirit alſo 
in the extraction of its medical virtues. 


Watery extra? of aloes. Siec. | 


Take of hepatic aloes one pound; cold ſpring-water, 
four pounds; juice of citrons, one pound. Mace- 
rate them ina glaſs veſſel for one or two days, ſha- 
king the veſſel from time to time. When th: re- 
ſinous and feculent parts have ſubſided, pour off the 
liquor: and to the reſiduum add freſh water, till 
by this treatment it obtains alittle impregnation. Let 


the ſtrained liquors be then evaporated in a warm 


bath to the conſiſtence of honey. _ 
Although alves are perhaps upon the whole a better 


medicine, in their crude ſtate, where the gummy and 
reſinous matters are united, than in thoſe preparations 


where either is retained ſeparately, yet the gummy 
extract which is thus obtaiued is at leaſt leſs diſagree- 
able having little ſmell or taſte, while at the ſame time 
it is a very powerful purgative: hence it may be uſe- 
fully employed at leaſt on ſome occaſions. 


Gummy extra# of nyrrb. Brun. 


Take of myrrh, half a pound; ſpring water, four 

pounds. Let the myrrh be diſſolved by gentle di- 

geſtion and repeated agitation of the veſſel for four 
or five days: let the water ſwimming above the 

- myrrh be then pured off, ſtrained, and evaporated 
to the conſiſtence of an extract. | 


This 


tions and 
Compaſi- 
tions. 
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This watery extra& of myrrh may be uſeful in ſome 


caſes, as being much deprived of the heating qualities 


which it has in its crude ſtate: and if it furniſhes us 
in phthiſis pulmonalis with that uſeful remedy which 
ſome imagine, it may probably be moſt advantageouſly 
exhibited under this | ahh ge 
Take any quantity 6f Spaniſh liquorice, cut it into 
ſmall fragments, diſſolve it in tepid water, and firain 
the ſolution, Let the liquor be poured off from 
the feculent part after it has ſubſided, and inſpiſſated 
by a e heat. W 
The extract of liquorice already mentioned, when it 
is prepared with due ſxill and attentidn, is unqueſtion- 
ably an article ſuperior to this z but it is very rarely 
met with in the ſhops of our druggiſts or apothecaries 
as prepared by themſelves. In its place they very 
commonly employ either the extract brought from 
Spain, or that prepared by the makers of liquorice at 
home z both of which very commonly abound with 
impurities. It has even been ſaid, that a" portion of 
ſand is not unfrequently mixed with it to increaſe the 
weight: but whether” the impurities” aroſe from this 
cauſe, or from the flovenly mode of preparing it, con- 
ſiderable advantage muſt ariſe from freeing it from all 
theſe before it be employed for any purpoſe in medi- 
cine. And in modern practice it is frequently ufed, 
not only in troches and pills, but” alf6 for fuſpending 
powders in waters; ſach as the powder of P. 
bark: and the powgder-of bark, Shen thus ſuſpended, 
is in general taken more readily by children than in 


any other form. © Hence confiderable advantage mult 


ariſe from a proper and eaſy mo'e of purifying it, 
which the above proceſs affords. We are of opinion, 
therefore, that althongh a place be with proprietygiven 
to the extract of liquorice prepared by the apothecaries 
themſelves, refined liquorice ought alſo to be introdu- 
ced into our pharmacopeias; and it would be very 
cofivenient to keep it in the ſhops in a Toft conſiſtence 
fit for making pills, as it would not only anſwer that 
purpoſe but admit of a ready ſolution in water when 
requiſite, To this conſiſtence, indeed an objection 
occurs, from its being apt to grow mouldy; but this 
may be effectually prevented by the addition of a ſmall 


general preferable; and recourſe ſhould be had to ex- 
tracts only with a view to ſome particular intention. 
Our colleges therefore have with propriety diminifhed 
the number of them ; and even thoſe which they have 
adopted are but ſeldom to be had recourſe to in pre- 
terence to other forms. In the formation of many of 


M A CY. 
thoſe extras, retained by che foreign on 
moſ valuable princi 
CE eV Names hs aan Ge Lag 
| e ma etimes i adopti 
thels which are here ſelected. . | 
The chapter on extracts and reſins in the London 
acopeia is concluded with the 'two following 
general directions: X Ds 
1. All the extracts, during, the time of inſpiſfation 
mult be gently agitated, dec 12 
2. On all the fofter watery extracts, a fall quan. 
tity of ſpiric of wine muſt be ſprinkled 
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ſeeds and kernels of fruits, by thoroughly pounding 
them in a ſtone mortar, or, where the quantities are 
large, grinding them in mills, and then including them 
in a canvas bag, which is wrapt in a haircloth, and 
ſtrongly preſſed between iron plates. The cauvas, if 
employed alone, would be ſqueezed ſo cloſe to the plates 


of che preſs as to t the oil from runuing down : 
by the interpoſition of the hair-cloth a free paſlage is 
allowed it, ade +: 


grinding the ſubje& and preſſing out „ in th 
way of | ates, To, facilitate the it is 
uſual to warm either the plates of the preſs, or the 


in à proper voſſel over the fire 
the heat ſeparates more freely and more 
When the I EEG purpoſes, 
practice is not to be 3 for heat, eſpecially if its 
degree be ſufficient to be of any conſiderable advantage 
for promoting the ſeparation, readers the oil leſs ſoſt 
and palatable, impreſſes a diſagreeable flavour, and in- 
creaſes its 7 —— 4 raneid : hence the col - 
leges both of London Edinburgh expreſaly require 
the operation to be performed without heat. . 
Nor are the oils to be kept in a warm place aſter 
their expreſſion. Expoſed for a few days to heat no 
greater than that of the human body, they loſe their 
emolhent quality, and become highly rancid and acri- 
monious. Too much care cannct be taken for pre- 
venting any tendency to this acrid uritating ſtate in 
medicines, ſo often uſed for abating — irri- 
So much are theſe oils diſpoſed to this injurious al- 
teration, that they frequently contract an acrimony and 
rancidity while contained in the original ſubjects. 
Hence great care is requiſite in the choice of the 
unctuous ſeeds and kernels, which are often met with 


i ſubje itſelf after che grinding, * wp by rae] 


be very rancid ; almonds are particularly liable to incon- 


veniences of this kind. | 

Expreſſed oils are prepared for mechanic uſes from 
ſundry different ſubjects, as nuts, poppy ſeed. hemp- 
ſeed, rape · ſeed, and others. Thoſe directed for medi- 
cinal purpoſes in the London and Edinburgh pharma- 
copceias are the following : 


Pound freſh almonds, either ſweet or bitter, in a mor- 
tar, then preſs out the oil in acold preſs. * 


Exyaresey oils. are obtained chiefly Sen <ontalia 


. 
this 


colleges, the 
ples are either entirely diſſipated or tiohs and 


— 
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che ſame. manner is to be expreſſed oil of lintſeed 
and oil of muſtard-ſced. | bs 
The oil of almends is prepared from the ſweet and 
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had occafion to mention in other parts of the work, Prepara- 
when treating of the articles from which they are ob- tons and 
tained, Sce Orza, Mace, cc. Compoſi- 


I tions. 
Oil of chocolate nuts. Buec. 


tions. 
P JL... we 
— — — 


boch forts being exactly the ſame 
rences of the other, oils very conſiderab 


bitter „ the oils obtained from 


y the ſame, Nor are the diffe- 
the diſcri- 


E 
| mipating qualities of the ſubjects not reſiding in the 


| ſhall ſee hereafter in the chapter of Emulſions. 
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oils that are thus obtained by expreſſion. The oil of 
Iintſeed acquires indeed ſome peculiarities from con- 
taining a portion of 8 mucilage; but the oil 
of muſtard-ſced is as ſott, inſipid, and void of pungen- 
ey, as that of ſweet almonds, the pungency of the 
muſtard remaining entire in the cake left after the ex- 
preſſion. The ſeveral oils differ in ſome of their pro- 
perties from each other; but in medicinal qualities 
they appear to be all nearly alike, and agree in one 

mmon emollient virtue. They ſoften and relax the 

lids, and obtund acrimonious humours; and thus 
become ſerviceable internally in pains, inflammations, 
heat. of urine, hoarſeneſs, tickling coughs, &c. in glyſ- 


ters, for lubricating the inteſtines, and promoting the 


jection of indurated feces; and in external applica- 
tions, for tenſion and rigidity of particular parts. 
Their common doſe is half an ounce; in ſome caſes 
they are given to the quantity of three or four ounces. 
The — commodious forms for their exhibition we 


This oil is directed by the London college to be 
prepared in the ſame manner as that of almonds, the 
ſeeds or nuts being taken from the huſks before put · 
ting them into the mortar. Palma Chriſti, or caſtor 
oil, (See Orrum Palme Chrifti, and Ricixus), is a 
gentle and uſeful purgative : it generally produces its 
effects without griping, and may be given with ſafety 
where acrid-purgatives are improper. With adults, from 
half 'an ounce to an ounce is generally requiſite for a 
doſe. This article, however, is very ſeldom prepared 
by our apothecaries, being in general imported under 
the form of oil from the Weſt Indies : hencethe Edin- 
burgh college have not mencioned it among their pre- 
parations, but merely given it a place in their liſt of 
the materia medica. But when our apothecaries pre- 
pare it for themſelves, they are more certain of ob- 
taing a pure oil, and one too obtained without the aid 
of heat, which is often employed, and gives a much 
inferior oil. It is therefore with propriety that the 
London college have given directions for the prepa- 
ration of it by the apothecary himſelf. But even 
the London college have not thought it neceſſary to 
give direQions for the preparation of the expreſſed oils, 
which, as well as the olcum ricini, are alſo introduced 
into the liſt of the materia medica by the Edinburgh 
college, 


Expreſſed oil of bay berries. 


Theſe alſo are principally conſidered as poſſoſſing 


. * * * 


— 


Expreſs the oil from the nuts ſlightly toaſted, and freed 
from their coverings. FP =} 

In this oil we have the nutritious part of chocolate, 
free ſrom thoſe aromatics with which-it is united in the 
ſtate in which it is kept in our ſhops. And although 
under the form of chocolate it fits perhaps more eaſily 
on the ſtomach than in moſt other forms; yet where, 
from any particular circumſtance, aromatics are con- 
traindicated, the oil in its pure ſtate gives us an op- 
portunity of employing in different ways this mild nu- 
tritious article. beau. 

Oil of hy»ſ:yamus. Suec. 


This oil is directed to be obtained by expreſſion from 
the ſeeds of the hyoſeyamus, in the ſame manner as 
that of almonds. * 

Of the narcotic powers of the hyoſcyamus ſome ob- 
ſervations have already been offered. This oil, although 
an expreſſed one, is ſaid to retain theſe virtues; and 
accordingly it has entered the compoſition of ſc..1c 
anodyne ointments and plaſters. We are, however, 


inclined to think, that when the ſedative power of 


e is wanted under the * of oil, it may be 
elt obtained from impregnating olive oil by the leaves 


ANN oil. - Suec. 

Take any quantity of freſh eggs, boil them till they 
be quite hard ; then take out wy yolks, break them 
in pieces, and roaſt them gently in a frying-pan till 

they feel greaſy when preiſed 33 fingers; 
pet 815 while warm into a hair bag, and expreſs 
e oil. 

The yolk of the egg is well known to be a mild nu- 
tritious ſubſtance : but notwithſtanding the many vir- 
tues at one time attributed to it, of being paregoric 
and ſtyptic, as externally applied; and of being uſeful 
in ſtomach complaints, dyſentery, and different affec- 
tions of the alimentary canal, when taken internally 
it is much to be doubted whether it be in any other 
way uſeful in medicine than as an article of diet; and 
we are very uncertain whether any particular purpoſe 


T7 : 


in medicine will be anſwered by this expreſſed oil: but 


as it holds a place in moſt of the foreign pharmaco- 
pœias of modern date, it may juſtly be conſidered as 
deſerving ſome attention. 

Notwithſtanding the juſtice of the obſeryation re- 
ſpecting the great ſimilarity of expreſſed oils in gene- 
ral, yet there can be no doubt that in ſome inſtances 
they obtain a peculiar impregnation. This manifeſtly 
appears in the ricini, aleum nucis moſchatæ, and 
ſome of the others mentioned above. Indeed cils ex- 
preſſed from aromatic ſubſtances in general retain ſome 


admirxture of the eſſential oil of the ſubject from which 


they are expreſſed, - Nor is this ſurpriſing, when we 
conſider that in ſome caſes the eſſential oil exiſis in a 
ſeparate ſtate even in the growing plant. 

The rinds of the ſeveral varieties of oranges, lemons, 
and citrons, yield by a 11 expreſſion their eſſenti 
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oils almoſt pure, and nearly ſimilar to thoſe which are 


tions and ghtained from them by diſtillation. The eſſential oils, 


Compoli- 


in which the fragrance and aromatic warmth ot theſe 


2 fruits reſide, are contained in numerous little veſicles, 


diſtillation are oſten purpoſely mixed with 
render their uſe the more commodious. 


dil, and others none at all. 
flowers, whoſe ſtrong and laſting ſmell promiſes abun- 


which may be diſtinguiſhed by the naked eye, ſpread, 
all over the ſurface of the peel. If the rind be cut in 
ſlices, and the ſlices ſeparately doubled or bent in dif- 
ferent and ſqueezed between the fingers, the 
veſicles burſt at the bending, and diſcharge the oil in 
a number of fine ſlender jets. A glaſs plate being ſet 
-upright in a glaſs or porcelain veſlel, and the flices 


ſqueezed againſt the plates, the little jets unite, into la 


drops upon the plate, and trickle down into the veſſel 
beneath. But though this proceſs affords the true 
native oil in the ſame ſtate wherein it exiſted in the 
ſubject, unaltered by fire or other agents, it is not 
practicable to advantage uuleſs where the fruit is very 
plentiful, as only a ſmall part of the oil it contains can 
thus be extracted or collectet. ; 
The oil is more pexſectly ſeparated by rubbing the 
rind upon a lump of ſugar. The ſugar, by the in- 
equality of its furſace, produces the effect of a raſp in 
tearing open the oily veſicles, and in proportion as the 
veſicles are opened the ſugar imbibes the oil. When 


the vutward/part of the lump is ſufficiently moiſtened, 


it is 2 off, and the operation continued on the 
freſh ſurface. The oil thus combined with the ſugar 
is fit for moſt. of the uſes to which it is applied in a 
fluid ſtate. . Indeed the pure eſſential oils obtained by 


| Cuar. VI.  Efentialcils. _ 


E88ExNT14L oils are obtained only. from odoriferous 
ſubſtances; but not equally from all of this claſs, nor in 
quantity proportional to their degree of odour. Some 


which, if we were to reaſon from analogy, ſhould ſeem 


very well fitted for this proceſs, yield extremely little 
Roſes. and eamomile 


dance, are found upon experiment to contain but a 


{mall quantity; the violet and jeſſamine flower, which 


perfume the air with their odour, loſe their ſmell upon 
the gentleſt coction, and do not afford the leaſt per- 
— mark of oil on being diſtilled unleſs immenſe 
quantities are ſubmitted to the operation at once; 
while ſavin, whoſe diſagreeable ſcent extends to no 
great diſtance, gives out the largeſt proportion of oil 
of almoſt any vegetable known. 

Nor are the ſame plants equally fit for this opera- 
tion when produced in different foils or ſeaſons, or at 
different times of their growth. Some yield more oil 
if gathered when the flowers begin to fall off than at 
Any other time. Of this we have examples in lavender 
and rue ; others, as ſage, afford the largeſt quantity 
when young, before they have ſent forth any flowers ; 
and others, as thyme, when the flowers have juſt ap- 
peared. All fragrant herbs yield a larger proportion 
of oil when produced in dry ſoils and warm ſummers 
than in oppoſite circumſtances, On the other hand, 
ſome of the diſagreeable ſtrong- ſcented ones, as worm - 
wood, are ſaid to contain moſt in rainy ſeaſons and 

hen growing in moiſt rich grounds. 

Several of the chemiſts have been of opinion, that 


lugar to 
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herbs and flowers, moderatdly dried, yield Ae Propur- | 
wh ons and 


ity of eſſential oil than if they were diſtilled w 
ed . It is ſuppoſed, that the vil being already blend- 
ed in freſh plants, with a watery fluid, great part 


it remains diffuſed through the water after the diſtill; 


tion, divided into particles.too minute to unite and be 


collected; whereas in drying, the oily parts, on the 
exhalation of the moiſture which kept them divided 
and diſperſed, run together into globules, whickh+have 
little diſpoſition to mingle with watery fluids, and 
eaſily ſeparate from the water employed in the diſtil 
tion. | 

This theory, however, does not appear to be quite 
fatisfaQtory z for though the oil be collected in the 
ſubje& into diſtin& globules, it does not riſe in that 
form, but is reſolved into vapour, and blended and 
coagitated by the heat with the vapour of the water; 
and if the oil in a dry plant was leſs diſpoſed tounite 
with aqueous fluids than in a freſh one, the dry ought 
to yield a weaker infuſion than the freſh ; the contrary 
of which is generally found to obtain. As the oil 
of the dry plant is moſt perfectly extracted and kept 
diſſolved by the water before the diſtillation, it is diſ- 
ficult to conceive any reaſon why it ſhonld have a 
greater tendency to ſeparate from the water after - 
wards. 215 225 . 
The opinion of dry plants yielding moſt oil ſeems to 
have ariſen from an obſervation of Hoffman, who has 
probably been miſunderſtood ;, ,,4 A pound (he ſays) 
of dry ſpike flowers yields an ounce of oil, but if they 
were diſtilled. freſh they w ſcarcely yield above 
caſe is the; ſame in balm, 
ſage, &c. The reaſon is, that in drying the 1 70 
humidity exhales ; and as from two pounds of a fre 
E do not obtain above one pound of dry, and 

ittle of the ſubtile oil evaporates; in the drying, it 
follows, that more oil ought to be afforded by the 
dry thau by the freſh.” The meaning of which ſeems 
to be no more than this, that if two pounds of a freſh 
plant are by drying reduced to one. without any loſs 
of the oil, then the one pound dry ought to be equi- 
valent to the two freſh. A late writer quotes an ex- 
periment of Neumann, which appears to be miſunder- 
Rood in the fame manner; 9 in the place 
referred to, ſays only that dry wormwood is found to 
yield much more oil than an egual weight of the freſh 
plant. Trials are yet wanting in which freſh and dry 
plants have been brought to a fair compariſon, by di- 
viding a quantity of the ſubje& into two equal weights, 
and diſtilling one while freſh, and the other after it 
has been carefully and moderately dried. _ 

But whatever may be the effect of moderate exſic- 
cation, it is certain, that if the drying be long conti- 
nued, the produce of oil will be diminiſhed, its colour 
altered, and its ſmell impaired. 

With regard to the proportion of water to be em- 
ployed, if whole plants moderately dried are uſed, or 
the 2 of wood, as much of either may be put 
into the veſſel as, lightly preſſed, will occupy balf its 
cavity : and as much water may be added as will fill 
two-thirds of it, The water and ingredients altoge- 
ther ſhould never take up more than three-fourths of 
the ſtill ; there ſhould be liquor enough to prevent any 
danger of an empyreuma, but not ſo much as to be 
too apt to boil over into the receiver. The 
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thin ſlices, barks rec | 
Leeds lightly bruiſed. Very compact and tenacious 


U 


The maceration ſhould be continued ſo long that the 
ter may fully 
o promote this effect, woods ſhould be thinly ſhaved 

in or ſawn, roots cut tranverſely into 
Saks reduced into coarſe powder, and 
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acroſs the 


ſubſtances require the maceration to be continued a 
week or two, or longer; for thoſe of a ſofter and 


looſer texture, two or three days are ſufficient ; while 
ſome tender herbs and flowers not only ſtand in no need 


. 
* 


of maceration, but are even injured by it. 
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Whether the addition of ſea-ſalt, which ſome have 


\ © 


ecommended, be of any real ſervice, is much to be 
Joubted, The uſes generally aſſigned to it are, to 
penetrate and unlock the texture of the ſubje& more 
effeftually than ſimple water could do, and to prevent 
the fermentation or putrefaction which the matter is 
apt to. run. into during the length of time for which 
the maceration is often continued. But ſea-falt ſeems 


rather to harden and condenſe, than to ſoften and re- 


-ſfolve, both vegetable and animal fubjects; and if it 


. 


* 
1 


prevents putrefaction, it muſt, on that very account, 
de injuricus rather than of ſervice. The reſolution 
here aimed at approaches near to a beginning putre- 


faction; and ſaline ſubſtances, by retarding this, pro- 


long the maceration far beyond the time that would 


_ Otherwiſe be neceſſary. It is in the power of the ope- 


* 
* 


- 
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rator, when he perceives the proceſs coming near this 
pitch, to put a ſtop to it at pleaſure, by proceeding 
immediately to diſtillation. 
affair will be finiſhed in a very little time, with at leaſt 
equal advantage in every other reſpe& ; provided the 


manual operations of pounding, Taping, and the like, 
ale, 


complied with 


* 


mented for ſome days with a little yeſt. Half their 


which are equally neceſſary in either caſe, be minutely 
Bodies of a very viſcous and compact texture were 
directed, in the Edinburgh pharmacopeia, to be fer- 


quantity of water is ſufficient for performing the fer- 


mentation; as much more as is neceſſary is to be added 


. 
- 


afterwards before the diſtillation. This proceſs un- 
doubtedly promotes the reſolution of the ſubject, and 
the extrication of the oil. It rarely happens, however, 
that aſſiſtances of this kind are needful. Particular 


care muſt be had not to continue the fermentation too 


long ; or to give a bad flavour to the oil by an ill- 


choſen ferment, or uſing too large a quantity of any. 


0 


Some chemiſts pretend, that by the addition of ſalts 
and acid ſpirits they have been enabled to gain more 


dil from certain vegetable matters than could poſſibly 
be got ſrom them without ſuch aſſiſtance. Experi- 
ments made on purpoſe to ſettle this point ſeem to 
prove the contrary ; this at leaſt is conſtantly found 
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do be true, that Where there is any reaſon to think 
the produce greater than uſual, the quality of the oil 


is proportionally injured. The quantity of true eſſen- 
tial oil in vegetables can by no means be increaſed ; 
and what is really contained in them may be eaſily ſe- 


parated without any addition of this kind. All that 


ſaline matters can do in this reſpe& is to make the 
water ſuſceptible of a greater degree of heat than it 


can ſuſtain by itſelf, and thus enable it to carry up a 
groſs unctuous matter not volatile enough to riſe with 


ure water: this ' groſs matter, mingling with the 
Pure oil, increaſes the quantity, but at the ſame time 


9 aa 


netrate the parts of the ſubject. 


By this means the whole 


connection. 
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muſt neceſſarily debaſe its quality. And indeed, when Prepara- 
water alone is uſed, the oil which comes over abont tions and 


che end of the operation is remarkably leſs fragrant, 
and of a thicker conſiſtence, 7 2 
the beginning: diſtilled a ſecond time, with a gentle 


than that which riſes at 
heat, it leaves a large quantity of grofs almoſt inſipid 


reſinous matter behind. 


The choice of proper inſtruments is of great conſe- 
quence for the performance of this proceſs to advan- 
tage There are ſome oils which'paſs freely over the 
ſwan-neck of the head of the common ſtill; others, 
leſs volatile, cannot eafily be made to riſe ſo high. For 
obtaining theſelaſt, we would recommend a large low 
head, having a rim or hollow canal round it. In this 
canal the oil is detained on its firſt aſcent, and thence 
conveyed at once into the receiver, the advantages ot 
which are ſufficiently obvious. an 

With regard to the fire, the operator ought to be 
expeditious in raiſing it at firft, and to keep it up, 
during the whole proceſs, of ſuch a degree that th: 
oil may freely diſtil; otherwiſe the oil will be expo- 


ſed to an unneceſſary heat; a circumſtance which 


ought as much as poſſible to be avoided. Fire com- 
municates to all theſe oils a diſagreeable impregnation. 
as is evident from their being much leſs gratefv1 
when newly diſtilled, than after they have ſtood for 
ſome time in a cool place; the longer the heat is con- 
tinued, the more alteration it muſt produce in them. 
The greater number of oils require for their diſtil 
lation the heat of water ſtrongly boiling ; but there 
are many alſo which riſe with a heat conſiderably leſs ; 
ſuch as thoſe of lemon and citron-peel, of the flowers 
of lavender and roſemary, and of almoſt all the more 
odoriferous kinds of flowers. We have already ob- 
ſerved, that theſe flowers have their fragrance much 


Injured, or even deſtroyed, by beating or bruiſing 


them; is impaired alſo by the immerſion in water 
in the preſent proceſs, and the more ſa in proportion 
to the continuance of the immerſion and the heat: 
hence oils, diſtilled” in the common manner, prove 


Compoſli- 
tions. 


— — 


much leſs agreeable in ſmell than the ſubjeds them- 


ſelves. For the diſtillation of ſubſtances of this claſs 
another method has been contrived; inſtead of being 
immerſed in water, they are expoſed only to its va- 
pour. A proper quantity of water being put into 
the bottom of the ſtill, the odoriferous herbs or flowers 
are laid lightly in a baſket, of ſuch a ſize that it may 
enter into the ſtill, and reſt againſt its ſides, juſt above 
the water. 'The head being then fitted on, and the 
water made to boil, the ſteam, percolating through 
the ſubject, imbibes the oil, without impairing its 
fragrance, and carries it over to the receiver. Oils 
thus obtained poſſeſs the odour of the ſubject in an 
exquilite degree, and have nothing of the diſagreeable 
ſcent perceivable in thoſe diſtilled by boiling them in 
water in the common manner. *'* 

It may be proper to obſerve, that thoſe oils which 
riſe with a lefs heat than that of boiling water, are 
generally called, by the chemical and pharmaceutical 


Writers, /zght oils; and thoſe which require the heat 


of water ſtrongly boiling, are called ponderows. We 
have avoided theſe reſſions, as they might be 


thought to relate to the comparative gravities of th- 


oils; with which the volatility or fixedneſs have no 
Olive oil is lighter than moſt of the eſ- 
812 1 2 ſential 
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Prepara» ſential oils; but the heat requiſite to make it diſtil, in which the virtues, or at leaſt a conſiderable part of 


tions and exceeds that in which the heavieſt eſſential oil diſtils, the virtues, of the ſeveral ſubjects refide. Thus the tions and 
Compoſi conſiderably more than the heat of boiling water ex- carminative virtue of the warm ſeeds, the diuretic of em 


deeds that of ice. 


Gs. _aAa« 2s 1 
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The water employed in the diſtillation of eſſential 
oils always imbibes ſome portion of the oil; as is 
evident the ſmell, rate, and colour, -which it 
acquires, It cannot, however, retain above a certain 
quantity; and therefore, ſuch as has been already 


uſed and conſequently ſaturated with oil, may be ad- 


vantageouſly employed, inſtead of common water, in 
a ſecond, third, or any future diſtillation of tlie fame 
ſubject. 44 I 200 vg181 ier 

me late chemical writers recommend, not the wa- 
ter which comes over, but that which remains in the 
ſtill, to be uſed a ſecond time. This can be of no ſer- 
vice; as conſitting only of ſuch parts of the vegetable 
as are incapable of ariſing in diſtillation, and which 
ſerve only to impede the action of the water as a men- 
ſtruum, and to endanger an empyreum aa. 

After the diſtillation of one oil particular care 
ſhould be taken to cleanſe the worm before it be em - 
ployed in the diſtillation of a different plant. Some 
oils, thoſe of wormwood and aniſeeds for inſtance, 
adhere to it ſo tennaciouſly, as not to be melted out 
by heat, or waſhed off by water ; the beſt way of 
cleanſing the worm from theſe, is to run a little ſpirit 
of wine through it. Ki aebi 

Eſſential oils, after they are diſtilled, ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to ſtand for ſome days, in veſſels looſely covered 
with paper, till they have loſt their difagreeable fiery 
odour, and become limpid: then put them up in 
{mall bottles, which are to be kept quite full, cloſely 
ſtopped, in a cool place: with theſe cautions, they will 
retain their virtues in perfectiou for many years. 

When careleſsly kept, they in time gradually loſe 
their flavour, and become groſs' and thick. Some 
endeavour to recover them atter they have undergone 
this change, by grinding them with about thrice their 
weight of common alt, then adding a large propor. 
tion of water, and diſtilling them afreſh ; the purer 
part riſes thin and limpid, poſſeſſing a great degree 
of the priſtine ſmell and taſte of the oil, though in- 
ferior in both reſpects to the original oil. This rec- 
tification, as it is called, ſucceeds equally without 
the ſalt: the oils, when thus altered, are nearly in 
the ſame ſtate with the turpentines, and other thick- 
ended oily juices, which readily yield their purer oil in 
diſtillation with water alone. 

When eſſential oils have entirely loſt their ſmell, 
ſome recommend adding them in che diſtillation of a 
freſh quantity of the oil of the ſame plant; by which 
means they are ſaid to ſatiate themſelves anew with 
the odorous matter, and become entirely renovated. 
This practice, however, anght' doubtleſs to be diſap- 

ved, as being no other than a ſpecious ſophiſtication ; 
Fit can do no more than divide, between the old and 
156 ne w, the active matter which belongs to the new 

ne. eo, BE e | 
 Effential oils medicinally conſidered, agree in the 
general qualities of pungency and heat ; in particular 
virtues, they differ as much as the ſubje& from which 
they are obtained, the oil being the direct principle 


9 
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juniper-berries, the 8 of ſavin, the her- n 


vine of roſemary, the ſtomachic of mint, the anti- 


ac 
ſcorbutic of ſcurvy graſs, the cordial of aromatics, 


&c. are ſuppoſed to be concentrated in their vil. 
There is another remarkable difference in eſſential 

oils, the foundation of which is leſs. obvious, viz. the 

degree of their pungency and heat, Theſe are 5 


no means in proportion, as might be expected, to 


thoſe of the ſubject they were drawn from. The oil 
of cinnamon, for inſiance, is very pungent and fiery ; 
in ãts undiluted ſtate it is almoſt cauſtic ; whereas 
cloves, a ſpice which in ſubſtance is far more pungent 
than the other, yielus an oil which is far leſs ſo, This 
difference ſeems to depend partly on the quantity of 
oil afforded, cinnamun yielding much leſs than cloves, 
and conſeqtzently having its ave matter concentrated 
into a ſmaller volume; party on a di in the 
nature of the active parts themſelves ; for though eſ- 
ſential oils contain always the ſpecific odour and fla- 
vour of their ſubjects, whether, grateful or ungratefal, 
they do not always contain the whole pungency; this 
relides frequently in a more fixed reſinous matter, and 
does not riſe with the oil. After the diſtillation of 
cloves, pepper, and ſome other ſpices, a part of their 
pungency is found to remain behind a ſimple tinc- 
ture of them in rectiſied ſpirit. of wine is even more 
W ure eſſential oi ls. 
Ihe more grateful vils are frequently uſed for re- 
conciling to the ſtomach medicines of e diſ- 
guittul, It has been cuſtomary to employ them as 
cor rectors for the reſinous purgatives; an uſe which 
they do not ſeem to be well adapted to. All the ſer- 
vice they can here be of, is, to make the reſin ſit more 
eaſily at firſt on the ſtomach; far from abating the 
irritating quality on which the virulence of its opera- 


tion depends, theſe pungent oils ſuperadd a ffreſſt ſti- 


mulus. | 1 7534 
Effential oils are never given alone, on account of 
their xtreme heat and pungency; which in ſome is 
ſo great, that a fingle drop let fall upon the tongue 
produces a gangrenous eſchar. They are readily im- 
bibed by pure dry ſugar, and in this form may be con- 
veniently exhibiied. Ground with eight or ten times 
their weight of ſugar, they become ſoluble in aqueous 
liquors, and thus may be diluted to any aſſigned de · 
gree. Mucilages alſo render them miſcible with was» 


ter into an uniform milky liquor. They diſſolve like- 


wile in ſpirit of wine; the more fragrant in an equal 
weight, and almoſt all of them in leis than four times 
their own quantity; theſe ſolutions may be either 
taken on ſugar, or mixed with ſyrups, or the like: 
on mixing them with water, the liquor graws milky, 
and the oil ſeparates. . * | 

The more pungent oils are employed externally 


againſt paralytic complaints, numbneſs, pains, and 


aches, cold tumors, and in other caſes where parti- 
cular parts require to be heated or ſtimulated. The 
tooth-ach is ſometimes relieved by a drop of theſe al- 
moſt caultic oils, received on cotton, and cautiouſly 


- - 


introduced into the hollow. tooth. 


* 
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afjafſraſs root. 
. he by diſtillation, from an 
alembic with a large refrigeratory ; but, to prevent 
an yreuma, water muſt be added to the ingre- 
dient; in which they muſt be macerated before di- 
The water which comes over with the oil in diſtilla- 
tion ĩs to be kept for uſe. 
eential oils. E. 
-'Of the herbs of garden min, N 
Of peppermint, = (651 
the tops of roſemary | 
Of the flowering ſpikes of lavender, 
Of aniſceds, 4 
Of juniper-berries, 
Of fafſafras root, 
Of Famaica pepper. 
* are prepared almoſt in the ſame manner as the 
aple diſtilled waters, exce that for urin 
the oil a fomewhart lets pa ty of 1 to — 
uſed. Seeds and woody matters are firſt to be 
bruiſed or raſped. The oil riſes with the water; 
and as it is lighter or heavier, ſwims on the ſur- 
face, or ſinks to the bottom, from which it is af- 
ter war ds to be ſeparated. ds 
It is, however, to be remarked, that in preparin 
theſe diſtilled waters and oils, ſo many varieties muſt 
- neceſſarily take place from the goodneſs of the ſub- 
je itſelf, its texture, the time of the year, and 
ſuch like circumſtances, that a certain and general 
rule, which ſhould ſtrictly apply to each example, 
ean ſcarcely be laid down: wherefore we have only 
explained the general method, leaving many things 
to be varied by the judgment of the operator. 
To the directions for preparing theſe eſſential oils 
2 by the London and Edinburgh colleges, we 
all here next ſubjoin a few remarks on their medical 
Properties. ee ö 
Eſſential oil of aniſeedi. L. E. 


This oil poſſeſſes the taſte and ſmell of the aniſceds 
in perfection. It is one of the mildeſt of the diſt lled 
oils ; 15 or 20 drops may be taken at a time without 
danger, though common practice rarely goes ſo far 
as half this number. Its ſmell is extremely durable 
and diffuſive; milk drawn from the breaſt after ta- 
king it, is found impregnated with its odour ; and 
poſſibly this may be, in part, the foundation of the 
peRoral virtues uſually aſcribed to it; in flatulencies 
and colics, it is ſaid by 
the ſeeds themſelves; : | FRED 
It is remarkable of this oil, that it congeals, even 
when the air is not ſenſibly cold, into a butyraceous 


» . 
. 


| eonkiſſence : and hence, in the diſtillation of it, the 


Him rather to let it 


the nervous ſyſtem. 


ſome to be leſs effectual than 
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operator aught not to be over: ſolicitous in keeping Prepara- 
the water in the refrigeratory too cool: it beho ves tions and 


blowing off the head of the Kill, or at leaſt a conſide- 
rable quantity of oil will rernain in it. 
Eſſential oil of caraway feeds. L. 

The flavour of this exactly reſembles that of the 
caraway itſelf, It is a very hot and pungent oil: a 
ſingle drop is a moderate doſe, and five or fix is a 
very large one. It is not unfrequently uſed as a carmi- 
native; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be pecularly ſer- 
viceable for promoting urine, to which it communi- 
cates ſome degree of its ſmell. 


' Effential oil of lavender flowers. L. E. 
This oil, when in perfection, is very limpid, of a 
pleaſant yellowiſh colour, extremely fragrant, poſleſ- 


ſing in an eminent degree the peculiar imell generally 
- admired in the flowers. It is a medicine of great uſe, 
both externally and internally, in paralytic and le- 


thargic complaints, rheumatic pains, and debilities of 
The doſe is from one drop to 
five or ſix. | 


Lavender flowers yield the moſt fragrant oil, and 
conſiderably the largeſt quantity of it, when they are 
ready to fall off fpontancouſly, and the leaves begin 
to ſhow themſelves: the ſeeds give out extremely 
little the flowers may be — from the reſt of 
the plant, by drying it a little, and then gently beat- 
ing it: they ſhould be immediately committed to di- 
ſtillation, and the proceſs conducted with a well · regu- 
lated gentle heat; too great heat would not only 
change the colour of the oil, but likewiſe make a diſ- 
agreeable alteration in its ſmell. 


Eſential oil of the leaves of peppermint. L. E. 
'This poſſeſſes the ſmell, taſte, and virtues of the 
peppermint in perfection; the colour is a pale green- 
iſh yellow. It is a medicine of great pungency and 
ſubtilty; and diffuſes, almoſt as ſoon as taken, a glow- 


ing warmth through the whole ſyſtlem. In colics, ac- 


companied with great coldnels, and in ſome hyſteric 
complaints, it is ot excellent ſervice. A drop or two 
are in general a ſufficient doſe. 


Eſential ail of the leaves of common mint. L. E. 


This oil ſmells and taſtes ſtrongly of the mint, but 
is in both reſpects ſomewhat leſs agreeable than the 
herb itſelf. It is an uſeful ſtomachic medicine; and 
not unfrequently exhibited in want of appetite, weak- 
neſs of ſtomach, retching to vomit, and other like 
diſorders, when -not accompanied with heat or inflam- 
mation: two or three drops, or more are given for 
a doſe. It is likewiſe employed. externally for the 
fame purpoſes; and is an uſeful ingredient in the ſto- 
machic plaſter of the ſhops. 


Effential oil of the leaves of origanum. L. 


This oil has a very pungent acrimonious taſte, and 
a penetrating ſmell. It been chiefly, employed 
externally as an errhine and for eaſing pains of the 


te 
* Effential 


ſomewhat hot,; particularly — 
towards the end of the proceſs; otherwiſe, the i! 
congealing may ſo ſtop up the worm, as to; endanger 
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This oil, in ſmell and taſte, reſembles the original 
plant ; the vittues of which it likewiſe poſſeſſes. It 
is given in hy ſterie caſes, from one to four or five 
A nenne ee e ai: 

©... Effential oil of roſemary.” I.. E. 

"The oil of roſemary is drawn from the plant in flow- 
er. When in perfection, it is very light and thin, pale, 
and almoſt colourlefs ; of great tragrancy, though not 
quite ſo agreeable as the roſemary itſelf. It is recom- 
mended, in the doſe of a few drops, in nervous and 
hyſteric complaints. Boerhaave holds it in great 


eſteem againſt epilepſies and ſuppreſſions of che uterine 
purgations occaſioned by weakneſs and inactivity, 


Eſſential oil of jumiper+berries. L. E. 

This oil is a very warm and pungent one; of a 
ſtrong flavour, not unlike that of the berries, In the 
doſe of a drop or two, it proves a ſerviceable carmina- 
tive and flomachio ; in one of fix, eight, or more, a 
ſtimulating, detergent, diuretic, and emmenagogue; it 
ſeems do have ſomewhat of the nature of the turpen- 


IEF * 


tines, or their diſtilled oil; like which it communicates 


a violent ſmell to the urine. 

The oil of theſe berries reſides partly in veſicles 
ſpread through the ſubſtance of the fruit, and partly 
in little cells contained in the ſeeds: when the 


is dry, and the oil hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, 
it becomes viſible, on breaking the ſeeds, in form of 


little tranſparent drops. In order therefore to obtain 
this oil to advantage, we ought previous to the diftil- 
lation, to bruiſe the berry thoroughly, ſo as to break 
the ſeeds, and entirely lay open the oily receptacles. 


EfFntial ci! of faſofras. L. E. 


This is the moſt ponderous of all the known eſſen- 
tial oils, but riſes in ee with — eaſe: it 
appears limpid as water, a moderately pungent 
Ef ah A hoes HR ſmell, exactly reſembling 2 
the ſaſſafras. It ſtands greatly commended as a ſudo- 
rific, and for purifying the blood and juices; it is like- 
wiſe ſuppoſed to be ot ſervice in humoral aſthmas and 
coughs. The doſe is from one drop to eight or ten; 
though Geoffroy goes as far as twenty. 

The decocion remaining after the diftillation of the 
oil, affords by inſpiſſation an uſeſul extract, of a mild, 
bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent taſte. - Hoffman ſays, he has 
given it with great benefit, in doſes of a ſcruple, as a 
corroborant in cachectic caſes, in the decline of inter- 


mitting fevers, and for abating hypockondriacal ſpaſms. 


Eſſential oil of ſavin leaves. L. E. 
Savin is one of the plants which, in former editions 


of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, were directed to be 


lightly {fermented before the diſtillation: this, how- 
ever, is not very neceſſary; for ſavin yields, without 
fermentaticn, and even without any ſuch maceration, 


a very large quantity of oil. The oil of ſavin is a ce- 


lebrated uterine and emmevagogue: in cold phlegmatic 
habits, it is undoubtedly a medicine of great ſervice, 
though not capable of performing what it has. been 


often repreſented to do. The doſe is, two or three 


drops, or more. 


. & + a 


- This is a very 
tedaneary to thoſe of ſome of the dearer ſpices. It is 
of a fine pale colour; in flavour more agreeable than 
the oil of cloves, and not far ſhort of that of nutmegs. 
It finks in water, like the oils of ſome of the eaſtern 


ſpices. 5 
"th u of l tar. $ 
Diſtil foſſil tar, the bitumen. in a ſand beat. 
The oil obtained from this tar will be more or leſs 
thin according to the continuance of the diſtillation ; 
and by its continuance the tar will at laſt be reduced 
to a black coal and then the oil will be pretty deep 
in colour though perfectly fluid · This oil bas a pro- 
perty ſimilar to that of the tincture of nephritic wood 
in water, appearing blue when looked upon, but of an 
orange colour when held between the eye and the 
light. By long keeping it loſes, this property. It is 
leſs diſagreeable than ſome. of the other empyreumatic 
oils which had formerly a place in our pharmacopœia, 


* 


L. 


ſuch as the oleum lateritium, though very acrid and | 


Aimulating. 
15 Oil of turpentine, L. 
Take of common turpentine five pounds; water four 
pints. Diſtil the turpentine , with the water from 
an alembic of copper. After the diſtillation of the 
dil, what remains is yellow reſin. 
4355 Rediſed oll of turpentirc. L. Rd 
Take of oil of turpentine one pound; water four pints. 
iſtil, 91 ; | 
The proceſs here propoſed for rectifying this oil, is 


: 


not only tedious but accompanied with danger. For 


unleſs the luting be very cloſe, ſome of the vapour will 
be apt to get through; and if this catch fire, it will 
infallibly burſt the veſſels. "This rectified oil, which 
in many pharmacopeias is ſtyled æthereal, does not 
conſiderably differ in ſpecifie gravity, ſmell, taſte, or 
medical qualities, from the former. Sb 
The ſpirit of turpentine, as this eſſential oil, has 
been ſtyled, is not unfrequently taken internally as a 
diuretic and ſudorific. And in theſe ways it has ſome- 


times a conſiderable effect when taken even to the ex- 


tent of a few drops only. It has, howeyer been given 
in much larger doſes, eſpecially when mixed with ho- 
ney. Recourſe has principally been had to ſuch doſes 
in caſes of chronic rheumatiſm, particularly in thoſe 
modifications of it which are ſtyled ſciatica and lumbago. 
But they have not been often ſucceſsful, and ſome- 
times they have had the effect of inducing bloody 
urine. - —— | 


Animal oil. I. 
Take of oil of hartſhora one pound. Diſtil three 
times. 
Redtiſied oil of horns, or animal oil. E. 


Take of empyreumatic oil, newly diſtilled from che 
horns of animals, as much as you will. Diſtil with 
a gentle heat, in a matraſs furniſhed with: a head, 


as long as a thin colourleſs oil comes over, which is 


19 be fred of alkaline ſalt and ſpirit by means of 


Water. 


nt oil, and may be uſed as a ſuc · Compoſi- 
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prepars- water. That this oil may remain limpid and good, 


tions and it ought to be put up in ſmall — completely filled 
C and inverted, having previouſly put into each phial a 
— few drops of water, that on inverting it the water may 


mouth of the 


The quantity of oil employed in this proceſs ſhould 
be conſiderable: for it leaves ſo much black matter 
behind in the ſeveral diſtillations, that it is reduced at 
laſt to a ſmall portion of its original quantity, It is 
faid, that the product is rendered more limpid by mix- 
ing the oil with quicklime into a ſoft paſte; the lime 
keeping down more of the groſs matter than would 
remain without ſuch an addition. The quicklime may 
here alſo perhaps act by . fixed air; to the 
abſorption of which we are diſpoſed to refer in ſome 
meaſure the ſpoiling of the oil on expoſure to the 
atmoſphere. Dogs 

The oil was firſt introduced by Dippelius, whoſe 
name it has ſince generally borne. [3-54 

Animal oils thus reQtified, are thin and limpid, of 
a ſubtle, penetrating, not diſagreeable ſmell and taſte. 
They are ſtrongly recommended as anodynes and an- 
tiſpatmodics, in doſes from 15 to 30 drops. Hoffman 
reports, that they procure a calm and ſweet ſleep 
which continue often for 20 hours, without being 
followed by any langour or debility, but rather leavin 
the patient more alert and cheerful than before; that 
they procure likewiſe a gentle ſweat, without increa- 
ſing the heat of the blood: that given to 20 drops or 
more on an empty. ſtomach, fix hours betore the ac- 
ceſſion ef an intermittent fever, they frequently remove 


inter itſelf between the oil and 


the diſorder ; and that they are likewiſe a very gene- 
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rous remedy in inveterate and chronical epilepſies 
and in convulſive motions, eſpecially if given before 
the uſual time of the attack, and preceded by proper 
evacuations. ; 

The empyreumatic oils of vegetables, rectified in 
the ſame manner by repeated diſtillations, ſuffer a like 
change with the animal loſing their dark colour and 
offenſive ſmell, and becoming limpid, penetrating, and 
agreeable: in this ſtate they are ſuppoſed, like the 
animal oil, to be anodyne, antifpaſmodic, and diapho- 
retic or ſudorific. It is obſervable, that all the empy- 
reumatic oils diſſolve in ſpirit of wine, and that the 
oftener they are rectified or rediſtilled, they diſſolve 
the more readily ; a circumſtance in which they differ 
remarkably from eſſential oils, which, by repeated di- 
ſtillations, become more and more difficult of ſolu- 
tion. 

How far theſe preparations really poſſeſs the virtues 
that have been aſcribed to them, has not yet been 
ſufficiently determined by experience ; the tediouſneſs 
and trouble of the rectification having prevented their 
coming into general uſe, or being often made. They 
are liable alſo to a more material inconvenience, in re- 


gard to their medicinal uſe, precariouſneſs in their 


uality ; for how perfectly ſoever they be rectified, 
ey gradually loſe in keeping the qualities they had 
received from that proceſs, and return more and more 
towards their original fetid ſtate. | 
| if ſalt of amber. E. 


Take equal parts of amber reduced to a powder and 
of pure ſand, Mix them and put them into a 


Nr. A; G. 


glaſs retort, of which the mixture may fill one half : 

adapt a large receiver, and diſtil in a ſand fur- 
nace, with a fire gradually increaſed. At firſt a 

. ſpirit will come over, with ſome yellow oil; then 
more yellow oil, along with a little ſalt ; and on 
raiſing the heat, more of the ſalt, with a reddiſh 
and black coloured oil. When the diſtillation is 
finiſhed, empty the liquor out of the receiver ; and 
having collected together the ſalt which adheres to 
the ſides, dry it by geutle preſſure between the folds 
of blotting paper ; then purify it by ſolutioa in 
warm, water and by cryſtallization, 


Rectiſed oil of amber. 


Diſtil the oil in a glaſs retort with fix times its quan- 
tity of water till two-thirds of the water have paſſed 
into the receiver; then ſeparate the rectified oil 
from the water, and keep it for naſe in cloſe ſhut 
veilels. E. | 


Take of oil of amber one pound, Diſtil three times L. 
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The London college introduce their directions for 


the preparation of the fal and olenm fuccini at an after 
part of their work, under the head of ſales. Here we 
may only obſerve, that they direct it to be prepared 
from the amber alone, without the intervention of ſand. 
But this makes no eſſential difference in the article 


g when prepared. 


The Edinburgh college have rejected what was ſor- 


merly called the ſpirit, as being nothing elſe than the 


watery parts, fraught with the inert impurities of the 


bitumen and a very ſmall portion of the ſalt. In the 
diſtillation of amber, the fre muſt for ſome time be 
continued gentle, ſcarce exceeding the degree at which 
water boils, till the aqueous phlegm and thin oil have 
ariſen ; after which it is to be Lowly increaſed. If 
the fire were urged haſtily, the amber would ſwell up, 
and riſe in its whole ſubſtance into the receiver, with- 
out undergoing the required decompoſition or ſepara- 
tion of its parts. When ſand or ſimilar intermedia are 
mixed with it, it is leſs ſubject to this rarefaction, and 
the fire may be raiſed ſomewhat more expeditiouſly ; 
though this little advantage is perhaps more than coun- 
er by the room which the ſand takes up in 
the retort. | 

Our ckemiſts generally leave the receiver unluted, 
that it may be occaſionally removed as the ſalt riſes 
and concretes in the neck of the retort ; from whence 
it is every now and then ſcraped out to prevent the 
oil from carrying it down into the receiver. 
groſs thick oil begins to ariſe, and no more ſalt ap- 
pears, the diſtillation is ſtopt, though it might perhaps 
be continued longer to advantage. 

Mr Pott informs us (in a curious diſſertation on the 
ſalt of amber, publiſhed in the ninth volume If the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. of Berlin), that 
the Pruſſian workmen, who prepare large quantities of 
this ſalt for exportation, from cuttings and ſmall pieces. 
of amber, perform the diſtillation without any inter- 
medium, and in an open fire: that ſweeping out the 
ſalt from the neck of the retort being found too trou- 
bleſome, they ſuffer the oil to carry it down into the 
receiver, and afterwards ſeparate it by means of bibu- 
lous paper, which imbibes the oil, and leaves the ſalt 
dry; which paper is afterwards ſqueezed and diſtilled: 
that they continue the diſtillation till all that ba: 


When a 
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Prepara- forced over has ariſen, taking care only to catch the 
tions and laſt thick oil in a ſeparate receiver; and that from 
Compoli- this they extract a conſiderable quantity of ſalt, by 
. _ ſhaking it in a ſtrong veſſel with three or four frelh 
rtions of hot water, and evaporating and cryſtal- 
livin the filtered waters. 
| The ſpirit of amber, ſo called, is no more than a 
ſolution of a ſmall proportion of the ſalt in phlegm or 
water; and therefore is very properly employed for 
diſſolving the ſalt in order to its cryſtallization. 
The ſalt, freed from as much of the cil as ſpon 
paper will imbibe, retains ſo much as to appear of a 
dark brown colour. Mr Pott ſays, the method he has 
found to ſucceed beſt, and with leaſt loſs, is to diſſolve, 


the ſalt in hot water, and put into the paper, through 


which the ſolution is to be filtered, a little cotton 


{lightly moiſtened with oil of amber: this, he ſays, 


detains a good deal of the oil of the ſalt, and the ſo- 
lution aſſes through the more pure. The liquor be- 
ing evapcrated with a very gentle fire, as that of a 
water-bath, and ſet to ſhoot, the firſt cryſtals prove 
tranſparent, with a flight yellowiſh tinge ; but thoſe 
which follow, are brown; oily, and bitter, and are 
therefore to be further depurated in the ſame manner. 
The whole quantity of cryſtals amounts to about one 


thirtieth of the weight of the crude amber employed. 


By ſublimation from ſea ſalt, as directed in former edi- 
tions of the Edinburgh pharmacopcoia, the ſalt is 
thought to be more perfectly and more expeditiouſly 
purified: Mr Pott objects to ſublimation, that a part 
of the ſalt is decompoſed by it, a coaly matter being 
left behind, even though the ſalt was previouſly puri- 
fied by cryſtallization: it may be preſumed, however, 
that this coal proceeds rather from the burning of 
ſome remains of the oily matter, than from the decom- 
poſition of any part of the true ſalt. 

Pure ſalt of amber has a penetrating, ſubaſtringent, 
acid, taſte. It diffolves beth in water and in re&ified 
ſpirit ; though not readily in either, and ſcarcely at all 
in the latter without the aſſiſtance of heat: of cold 
water in ſummer, it requires for its ſolution about 
twenty times its own weight; of boiling water only 
about twice its weight. Expoſed in a glaſs veſſel, to 
a heat little greater than that of boiling water, it firſt 
melts, then riſes in a white fume, and concretes again 
in the upper part of the glaſs into fine white flakes, 
leaving, unleſs it was perfectly pure, a little coaly 
matter behind. It efferveſces with alkalis both fixed 
and volatile, and forms with them neutral compounds 
much reſembling thoſe compoſed of the ſame alkalis 


and vegetable acids. Mixed with acid liquors, it makes 


no ſenſible commotion. Ground with fixed alkaline 
ſalts it does not exhale any urinous odour, By theſe 


characters, it is conceived this ſalt may be readily diſ- 


tinguiſhed from all the other matters that have been 
mixed with or vended for it. With regard to its vir- 
tue, it is accounted aperient, diuretic, and, on ac- 
count of its retaining ſome portion of the oil, anti- 
hyſteric : Boerhaave gives it the character of diureti- 
cor um et antibyflericorum princeps. Its great price, how- 
ever, has prevented its coming much into uſe ; and 
perhaps its real virtues are not equal to the opinion ge- 
nerally entertained of them. f 

The rectified oil has a ſtrong bituminous ſmell, and 
a pungent acnd taſte, Given in a doſe of ten or 

"2 


Part l. 


twelve drops, it heats, ſtimulates, and promotes the Prepars. 
fluid Tecretions : It is chiefly celebrated: in hyſterical tions and 
diſorders, and in deficiencies of the uterine tions, Compoſi- 


Sometimes it is uſed externally, in liniments for weak 
or paralytic limbs and-rheumatic pains. This oil dif- 


fers from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom, and 


agrees with the mineral petrolea, in not being ſoluble 
either in its reQified or unrectiſied ſtate, by ſpirit of 
wine, fixed alkaline lixivia, or volatile alkaline ſpirits ; 


the oil, atter long digeſtion or agitation, ſeparating as 


freely as common oil does from water. 
Oil of wine, L. | 
Take alcohol, vitriolic acid, of each one pint, Mix 


them by degrees, and diſtil; taking care that no 
black foam paſſes into the receiver. Separate the 


oily part of the diſtilled liquor from the volatile vi- 
triolic acid. To the oily part add as much water 
of pure kali as is ſufficient to take away the ſulphu- 
reous ſmell: then diſtil the ether with a gentle 
heat. The oil of wine remains in the retort; ſwim- 


tions. 


— — 


13s 


ming on the watery liquor, from which it is to be 


ſeparated. > 

Some caution is requiſite in mixing the two liquors, 
that the conſequent heat and ebullition, which would 
not only diflipate a part of the mixture, but hazard 
the breaking of the veſſel and the hurt of the opera- 
tor, may be avoided. The ſecureſt way is to add the 
vitriolic acid to the ſpirit of wine by a little at a time, 
waiting till the firſt addition be incorporated before 
another quantity be put in. By this, the enſuing heat 
is inconſiderable, and the mixture is effected without 
inconvenience. | | 

Eſſential oil of wormwoad. Rofl, 

Let the freſh leaves of wormwood ſlightly dried be 


macerated with a ſufficient quantity of water, and 

then ſubject to diſtillation ; and let the oil which 

comes over be ſeparated from the water which ac- 

companies it. | 

This is one of the more ungrateful oils : it ſmells 
ſtrongly of the wormwood, and contains its particular 
nauſeous tafte, but has little or nothing of its bitter- 
neſs, this remaining entire in the decoction left after 


the diſtillation : its colour, when drawn from the freſh 


herb is dark green; from the dry, a browniſh yel- 
low. This oil is recommended by Hoffman as a mild 
anodyne in ſpaſmodie contractions; for this purpoſe, 
he directs a dram of it to be diſſolved in an ounce of 
rectified ſpirit of wine, and ſeven or eight drops of the 
mixture taken for a doſe in any convenient vehicle. 
Boerhaave greatly commends, in tertian fevers, a me- 
dicated liquor compoſed of about ſeven grains of this 
oil ground firſt with a dram of ſugar, then with two 
drams of the ſalt of wormwoed, and afterwards diſ- 
ſolved in fix ounces of the diſtilled water of the ſame 
plant: two hours before the fit is expected, the pa- 
tient is to bathe his feet and legs in warm water, and 
then to drink two ounces of the liquor every quarter 
of an howr till the two hours are expired: by this 
means, he ſays, all eaſes of this kind are generally 
cured with eaſe and ſafety, provided * be no ſehir- 
roſity or ſuppuration. 'The oil of wormwood is 
employed chiefly as a vermifuge ; and for this purpoſe 
is ſometimes applicd both externally to the belly, and 
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taken internally; it is moſt conveniently exhibited in 


tions and the form of pills, into which it may be reduced by 


Com 


tions. 
— — 


- mixing it with crumb of bread. 


In the ſame manner with the oil of wormwood, the 


PIs following oils, mentioned on the authority of the 
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than as medicines. 1 


pharmacopœia Roſſica, are alſo directed to be prepa- 
Eſential oil of orange flins. Roſſ. 
* ] Eſence of lemons. 


Of thefe efſentinl oils, as exiſting in a ſeparate ſtate 
in the growing vegetable, we have already offered 
ſome obſervations. They are obtained in a very pure 
ſtate by diſtillation. They are now rejected from our 
pharmacopceias, . gains rather as perfumes 

is is particularly the caſe with 
the eſſence of lemons, which is a pleaſant oil, of a fine 
ſmell, very nearly as agreeable as that ot the freſh peel; 
it is one of the lighteit and moſt volatile eſſential oils 
we have, perfectly limpid, and almoſt colourleſs. It 
is taken in doſes of two or three drops, as a cordial, in 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, &c. though more frequently 
uſeful as a perfume. ' It gives a fine flavour to the of- 
ficinal volatile aromatic ſpirit of the Edinburgh col- 
lege, or the compound ſpirit of ammonia, as it is now 
ſtyled by that of the London: and it may be remark- 
ed, that it enters the formula of both colleges, altho? 
neither of them has given it a place among their pre- 
parations, probably as it is one of thoſe articles which 
the apothecary rarely prepares for himſelf. When 
ſoap is given in the form of pills, by the addition of a 
few drops of this oil they are thought to ſit more eaſi · 


ly onthe ſtomach. 


Eſential oil of «clever. Roll, + 


This oil is fo, ponderous as to ſink in water, and is 
not eaſily elevated in diſtillation; if. the water which 
comes over be returned on the remaining cloves, and 
the diſtillation. repeated, ſome more oil will generally 
be obtained, though much inferior in quality to the 
firſt. . The oil of cloves is uſually deicribed as boing 
in taſte exceſſively hot and fiery, and of a gold yel- 
low colour,” { Boerh. procefſ.). Such indeed is the com- 
poſition which we receive under this name from Hol- 
land; but the genuine oil of cloves is one of the mild - 
er oils z it may be taken with great ſafety (duly di- 
luted) to the quantity of 10 or 12 drops er more. 


Nor is its colour at all yellow, unleſs it has been long 


and careleſsly kept or diſtilled by too violent a fire: 
when in perfection, it is limpid and colourleſs, of a 
pleaſant, mederately warm, and pungent taſte and a 
very azreeable ſmell, much reſembling that of the ſpice 
itfelf. The Dutch oil of cloves contains a large quan- 


tity of expreſſed oil, as evidently appears upon exa- 


mining it by diſtillation. This, however, cannot be 
the addition to which it owes its acrimony. A mean 
proportion of a reſinous extract of cloves communi- 
cates to a large one of oil a deep colour, and a great 
degree of acrimony. | 


Effential oil of cammomile. Roſſ. 


An oil of camomile had formerly a place in our 


pharmacopœias made by infuſion of the recent plant, 
and its flowers in olive oil; and again fepatating it by 
Vor. XIV. * 


5 
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preſſure after impr 
the plant by heat. is, however, was intended only 
for external application; but the eſſential oil is meant 
to be uſed internally. 

It is a very pungent oil, of a ſtrong not ungrateful 
ſmell, reſembling Pat of the flowers : its colour is yel- 
low, with a caſt of greeniſh or brown. It is ſometimes 
* in the doſe of a few drops, as a carminative, in 

yſteric diſorders, and likewiſe as a vermiſuge ; it may 
be conveniently made into pills with crumb of bread. 


Roſſ. 


This valuable oil is extremely hot and pungent, of a 
moſt agreeable flavour, like that of che cinnamon it- 
ſelf. In cold languil caſes, and debilitics of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, it is one of the moſt immediate cordials 
and reltoratives. The doſe is one, two, or three drops; 
which muſt always be carefully diluted by the media- 
tion of ſugar, &c.: for ſo great is the pungency of this 
oil, that a ſingle drop let fall upon the tongue, undi- 
luted, produces as Boerhaave obſerves, a gangrenous 
eſchar, In the diſtillation of this oil, a ſmart fire is 
required; and the low head, with a channel round it, 
recommended for the diſtillation of the leſs volatile 
oils, is particularly neceſſary for this, which is one of 
the leatt volatile, and which is afforded by the ſpice in 
exceeding {mall quantity. The diſtilled water retains 
no ſmall portion of the oil; but this oil being very 


Oil of cinnamon. 


ponderous, great part of it ſubſides from the water, 
on ſtanding for two or three weeks in a cool place. 


Eſſential cil of fennel ſeeds. Roſſ. 


The oil obtained from ſweet tennel-ſe2ds is much 
more elegant and agreeable than that of the common 
fennel. It is one of the mildeſt of theſe preparations ; 
it is nearly of the ſame degree of warmth with that 
of aniſeeds ; to which it is likewiſe ſimilar in flavour, 
though fur more grateful. It is given from two or 
three drops to ten or twelve, as a carminative, in cold 
indiſpoſitions of the ſtomach; and in ſome kinds of 
coughs tor proma ting expectoration. 


Eſential oil of rhodium. Roſſ. 


This oil is extremely odoriferous, and principally 
employed as a pertume in ſcenting pomatums, and tlie 
like. Cuſtom 1.as not as yet received any preparation 
of this elegant aromatic wood into internal ufe among 
us. | 


Effential oil of mace... Rofl. 


The eſſential oil of mace is moderately pungent, 
very volatile, and of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, like that 
of the ſpice itſelf, It is thin and limpid, of a pale 
yellowiin colour, with a portion of thicker and dark- 
er coloured oil at the bottom. This oil, taken inter- 
nally to the extent of a few drops, is celebrated in 
vomiting, ſingultus, and colic pains; and in the ſame 
complaints it has alſo been adviſed to be applied exter- 
nally to the umbilical region. Itis however, but rare- 
ly to be met with in the thops. 


Eſſential oil of marjoram. Roſſ. 

This oil is very hot and proferating, in flavour not 
near ſo agrecable as the marjcram itſelf ; when in per- 
fection, it is of a pale yellow colour; by long keeping, 

| * it 
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ating it with the active parts of Prepara- 


tions and 
Compoſi- 
tions. 
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187 


188 


189 


FTrepara- it turns reddiſh ; if diſtilled with too great a heat, it chemiſts in Brizain, and are eaſily procurable in a tole- 1 repara- 
tions and riſes of this colour at firſt, It is ſuppoſed by ſome to rable de 


gree of perfection; but the oils from the more tions and 
Compoſi- 


liors. 
—ͤ — 


or two drops. Erborg: lf ts 5 
, eee Bo 
The eſſential oil of nutmegs poſſeſſes the flavour and 
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be peculiarly ſerviceable in relaxations, obſtructions, 
and mucous diſcharges of the uterus; the doſe is one 


- 
_ 


1 4 


aromatic virtues of the ſpice in an eminent d 


_ It 
is ſimilar in quality to the oil of mace, but ome what 


leſs grateſul. 
Eſſential oil of rue. Raſſ. 


more unpleaſant. It is ſometimes made uſe of in hy- 
ſteric diſorders and as an anthelmintic ; and alſo in 
epilepſies proceeding from a relaxed ſtate of the nerves. 

Rue yields its oil very ſparingly. The largeſt quan- 
tity is obtained from it when the flowers are ready to 


employed among us, uſually imported from Abroad, 
Theſe ate frequently fo much'adulterated, that*it is 

not an eafy matter to meet with fuch” as are fit for 

uſe. Nor are theſe adulterations eafily diſcoverable. 


expenſive ſpices, though ſtill introduced among the Compoſi- 
preparations in the foreign pharmacopteias, are, when ., 


The groſſer abuſes, indeed, may be readily detected: 
thus, if the oil be mixed with ſpirit of wine, it will 


turn milky on the addition of water; if with expreſſed 


w P 


oils, rectiſied ſpirit will diſſolve the eſſential, and leave 


| the other behind; if with oil of turpentine, on dip- 
The oil of rue has a very acrid taſte, and a penetra- 
ting ſmell, reſembling that of the herb, but rather 


ping a piece of paper in the mixture, and drying it 
with a gentle heat, the turpentine will be betrayed by 
its ſmell. But the more ſubtile artiſts have contrived 


other methods of ſophiltication, which elude all trials 


of this kind. 
Some have looked upon the ſpecific gravity of oils 


as a certain criterion of their genuineneſs: and ac- 


fall of, and the ſeeds begin to ſhow-themſelves:: ſuit - cordingly we have given a table of the gravity of ſe» 


able maceration, previous to the diſtillation, is here ex- 
tremely neceſſary. * 4 


 EfFential oil of ſavory. Roſſ. 


Savory yields on diſtillation a ſmall quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, of great ſubtility and volatility ; and it is 
unqueſtionably an active article, but among us it is 
not employed in medicine. 5 | 


Efential ail of tanſy. Roll. | | 
Tanſy yields on diſtillation an oil of a greeniſn co- 
lour inclining to yellow. It ſmells ſtrongly of the herb, 


and poſſeſſes at leaſt its aromatic property in a concen- 
trated ſtate. | | | 


Oil of wax. Dan. 


Melt yellow bees wax with twice its quantity of ſang. 
and diſtil in a retort placed in a ſand- furnace. t 
firſt an acid liquor riſes, and aſterwards a thiek oil, 
which Ricks in the neck of the retort, unleſs it be 
Heated by applying live coal. This may be recti- 


fied into a thin oil, by diſtilling it ſeveral times, 


without addition, in a ſand- heat. 

Boerkaave directs the wax, cut in pieces, to be put 
into the retort firſt, ſo as to fill one half of it; when 
as much ſand may be poured thereon as will fill the 
remaining half. This is a neater, and much leſs trou- 
bleſome way, than melting the wax, and N 
with the ſand before they are put into the retort. e 
author above-mentioned highly commends this oil 
againſt roughneſs and chaps of che ſkin, and other like 
purpoſes : the college of Straſburgh ſpeak alſo of it 
being given internally, and ſay it is a powerful diure- 
tic ( ingent diureticum,) in doſes from two to four or 
more drops: but its diſagreeable ſmell has prevented 
its coming into uſe among us. 1 

The number of eſſential oils which have now a place 
in the London and Edinburgh pharmacopeias, and 
likewiſe in the foreign ones of modern date, is much 
leſs conſiderable than formerly; and perhaps thoſe ſtill 
retained afford a ſufficient variety of the more active 
and uſeful oils. Moſt of the oils mentioned above 
particularly. thoſe which have a place in the London 
and Edinburgh pharmacopceias, are prepared by our 


veral. 'This, however, is not to be abſolutely depend- 
ed on: for the genuine oils, obtained from the fame 
ſubjects, often differ in gravity as much as thoſe drawn 
from different ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whoſe oils 
uſually ſink in water, yield, if lowly and warily di- 
ſtilled, an oil of great fra cy, Which is nevertheleſs 
ſpecifically lighter than the aqueous fluid employed in 

e diſtillation of it, while, on the other hand, the 
laſt runnings of ſome of the lighter oils prove ſome- 
times ſo ponderous as to fink in water. Pf 

As all eſſential oils agree in the general propertics 
of ſolubility in ſpirit of wine, indifſolubility in water, 
miſcibility with water by the intervention of certain 
intermedia, volatility in the heat of boiling water, &c. 
it is plain that they may be variouſly mixed with each 
other, or the dearer ſophiſticated with the cheaper, 
without any poſſibility of diſcovering the abuſe by 
any trials of this kind. And indeed it would not be 
of much advantage to the purchaſer, if he had infal- 
lible criteria of the genuineneſs of every individual oil. 
It is of as much importance that they be good as that 
they be genuine ; for genuine oils, from inattentive di- 
ſtilation and long and careleſs keeping, are often 
weaker both in ſmell and taſte than the common ſo- 
phiſticated ones. 

The ſmell and taſte ſeem to be the only certain teſt 
of which the nature of the thing will admit. If a bark 
ſhould have in every reſpect the appearance of good 
cinnamon, and ſhould be proved indiſputably to be 
the genuine bark of the cinnamon-tree ; yet if it want 
the cinnamon flavour, or has it but in a low degree, 
we reject it: and the caſe is the ſame with the oil. 
It is only from uſe and habit, or compariſons with 
ſpecimens of known quality, that we can judge of the 
goodnels either of the drugs themſelves or of their oils. 

Moſt of the eſſential oils, indeed, are too hot and 
pungent to be taſted with ſafety : and the ſmell of the 
ſabje& is ſo much concentrated in them, that a ſmall 
variation in this reſpect is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed ; but 
we can readily dilute them to any aſſignable degree. 
A drop of the oil may be diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, 
or received on a bit of ſugar, and diffolved by that in- 
termedinm in water, The quantity of liquor which 
it thus impregnates with its flayour, or the . of 
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Prepara- flavour which it communicates to a certain determinate 
tions and quantity, will be the meaſure of the degree of good- 
tons, neſs of che M... , gin 
. _We ſhall here ſubjoin the 1 1 experiments, 
ſhowing the guanti ential ail obtained from different. 

| # aced 44 5 form of a 9 9 Tk 

column contains the names of the reſpective vegetable 
ſubſtances : the ſecond, the quantity of each which 

was ſubmitted to the diſtillation z and the third, the 
quantity of oil obtained. In every other part of this 

article, where pound weights are mentioned, the Troy 

pound of 12 ounces is meant: but theſe experiments 

having been all made by a pound of 16 ounces, it was 

thought expedient to ſet down the matter of fact in 

the original weights: eſpecially as the ſeveral mate- 

rials, in the large quantity commonly required for the 
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diſtillation of oils, are purchaſed by weights of the ſame Prepara- 
kind. But to remove any ambiguity which might ariſe tions and 
from hence, and to enable the reader to judge more Sompoſi- 
readily of the product, a reduction of the weights is 3 
given in the next column; which ſhows the number of 

parts of each of the ſubjects from which one part of 

oil was obtained. To each article is affixed the au- 

thor's name from whom the experiment was taken. 

The different diftillations of one ſubject, ſeveral of 

which are inſerted in the table, ſhow how variable the 

product of oil is, and that the exotic ſpices, as well as 

our indigenous plants, do not always contain the fame 
proportion of this active principle; though it mult be 
obſerved, alſo, that part of the differences may pro- 

bably ariſe trom the operation itſelf having been more 

or leſs carefully performed. 


TABLE of the Quantity of ESSENTIAL O1L obtamed from different VEGETABLES, 
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Agallochum Wood - 5 Th 4 dra. 320 | Hof 
Angelica root - $11; 1 lb. 1 dra. 128 | Carth. 
Aniſeed - — 1 lb. 4 dra. 32 Neum. 
Aniſeed . - - 3 lb. 1 02. . 
Aniſeed - 4 lb. I 'OZ, 64 | Levis, 
Aſafcœtida - - 4 OZ. I dra, | 32 Neum. 
Calamus aromaticus - - 50 Ib. 2 . 07, - 185 | Hof. 
Calamus aromaticus «= — 1 lb. 2 ſer. | 192 | Neu. 
Caraway ſeeds - 4 4 © 2 0 z. 32 | Lewis. 
Caraway ſeeds - - * W. 9 dra. 28; [Leit 
Caraway ſeeds - 7 I c WI. ; | 83 Oz. 4 | 211 | Lewis. 
Caroline thiſtle roots Pas 1 Ib, 2 4:1. 231crs | 153 Neum. 
Cardamom ſeedss 1 I OZ. 1 icr. 24 | Neum, 
Carrot ſeeds but his e $ rote ad 1idra. |}. 171. | Lewis, 
Caſcarilla - | - 1 lb. 1 dra. - 128 "arth 
Camomile flowers 5 - I lb. : 130 gra. 8 256 | Garth. 

2 Common camomile flowers - res dra. Bob 153 [ Leno 
Wild camomile flowers - 1 lb. 2. 20 gra. = 384 | Carth. 
Wild camomile flowers - 6 1b, 2 | 2zdra | 5 |} 307 | Lewis. 
Chervil leaves, freſh - 9 bb. 2 30 gra. 2304 | Newn. 
Cedar wood - - | \ 1 lb. -S 2 dra. | 5 64 | Mars 
Cinnamon - . 1 Ib. y 3 7 dra. „ . 4 128 | Sela 
Cinnamon #3); - i bt feds 2 2zſcr. | 2 | 153 Neu. 
Cinnamon . 4 b. 2 6 dra. | 2 85x | Lemery 
Cinnamon . bis Hein bw. J | 2 dra. | 64 | Carth 
Cinnamon - x +41 -:3-b. | + S fer. | 45x | Carth 
Clary ſeeds - WEE, 4 Ib. 2 dra. 5 | 256 | Lewis, 
Clary in flower, freſh oft | 130 I, | 30. 594 | Lewir 
Cloves _ | ® 1 1 Ib. I , OZ. * N 10 | Teichm. 
Cloves . - - 1 lb. 2 oz. © | 73 | Carth 
Cloves . 8 2 lb. | 5 Oz. | 6% | Hof 
Copaiba balſam - 1 1b, | 6 . 27 | Hof. 
Copaiba balſam 3 1 lb. i 8 .. 2 [ Lewis. 
Cummin-ſeed - - 1 buſh. | 21 02. Lewis. 
Dictamnus Creticus $460 1 1b. 30 gra. 256 | Lecvis. 
Dill. ſeed — — 4 Ib. 2 OZ, 32 | Lewis. 
Elecampane root - . 2 Ib. | 3ifecr. ff [245 | Newm. 
Elemi | . — | 1 lb. I. 02, 16 {| Neum. 
Fennel-ſeed, common | — 2 Oz. 1 ſer. 1 48 1 Neu. 
Fennel-ſeed, ſweet . — 1 buſh. | 118 . | Lewis 
Galangal root - _— | 4 it he 4 is bb: 0dr. -| 128 Card. 
Garlic root, freſh as * i £05 2 Ib. | 30 gra. $ 256 'Neum. © 
Gin Et an P 3.5290 JO8v 1 bb. . 1. dra. 128 | Neum. 
Horſ-radiſh root, freſh HET 8 oz. | . | 15 gra. |” 256 | Neuwm. 
Hy flop leaves e 2 b. dra. 237 | Neum, 

Tt 2 Hyſſop 
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Prepara- Hyſſop ha - "$7 | 4 I;dra, a : f 85 4 Carth. Prepara- 
tions and Hyſſop leaves . - | 2 dra. 1 64 1 Garth. tions and 
— H op leaves, freſh = 6 oz 597 Lui. — 
2 Hyſſop leaves, freſh — 3 dra | 427 | | Letois. -- 
Hyſſop leaves, freſh - . dra. 4% | Lewir. 
Juniper-berries Sts 3 o. 42 | Hoſe © 
P — 2 3 dra. | | 424 | Carth. 
vender in flower, freſh - I 12 o. Lewis. 
Lavender in flower, freſh - 65102. 1. 72 | Lewis. 
Lavender in flower, freſh - 60 oz. | 403 | Lewis. 
Lavender flowers, freſh - 4 dra. | 64 | Hoſt 
Lavender flowers, dried 8 2 OB. , | 32 | Lewis. 
Lavender flowers, dried - I OZ, 32 | Hop. 
Lavender flowers, dried - - 3 Oz 21; | Hope. 
Broad-leaved lavender flowers, dry I Oz, | 64 | Hof. 
Broad-leaved lavender flowers, dry 2 dra. | 64 | Carth. 
Lovage root - - I dra. 128 | Carth 
Mace - - 5 dra, | 25? | Neum, 
Mace - . 6 dra. 217 Carth 
Marjoram in flower, freſh - | 3702 347 | Lewis 
Marjoram in flower, freſh . $: dra. 493 | Lewis 
Marjoram in flower, freth On 150 362 | Leqvis. 
Matjoram leaves, freſh - 4 dra. . 592 | Lewis, 
Marjoram leaves, dried - 1. OZ 64 | Hoff. 
Maſterwort root - - 30 gra, | 256 | Neum. 
Milfoil flowers, dried - | 4 dra. E .| 4438 | Neum. 
Mint in flower, freſh - 4 dra. 2 177 | Neum. 
Mint leaves, dried - 3 170 32 427 | Hoff. 
Peppermint, ls - T2 3 dra. } , 1703. | Hoff. 
Myrrh - 2 2 dra' E | 64 | Hof. 
Myrrh - - C E 3 dra. © | 427 | Neum. 
Nutmegs - = = I 0. 8 16 | Hoff. 
Nutmegs - 5 ta 5 1.0% b * J 16 | Geoff. 
Nutmegs - - — 4 dra. 5 32 | Neum. 
Nutmegs - - — | 6 dra, <= 211 | Sala. 
Nutmegs - - 1 5 dra. 8 252? | Carth. 
Parſley ſeeds - . | 1 dra, | © 256 | Carth. 
Parſley leaves, freſh - 2 OZ. v | 1904 | Carth. 
Parſnip ſeeds - | 2_ dra nd 512 | Carth 
Pennyroyal in e freſh - r 277 |. Carth. 
Black pepper - 6 dra, 2 I. Cartd. 
Black pepper 5 - | 22dra - 82 *| Neum. 
Black pepper - - 4 ſer. 96 | Carth. 
Black pepper - - | 1 dra, 128 Heiſter 
Black pepper - | 3 dra. 256 | Geoff. 
Pimento - . - 30 gra. 16 | Neunm. 
Rhodium wood - - E dra. | 427 | Neum. 
Rhodium wood - - 2 dra. 64 Sala. 
Rhodium wood . — 11 423 Sala. 
Rhodium wood - - | 3 dra. 423 | Carth. 
Rhodium wood . - 4 dra. a 32 | Carth. 
Roſemary in flower - 8 0z, 224 | Lewk. 
Roſemary leaves - - 2 dra. 64 | Sala. 
.Roſemary leaves - 3 dra. 42; | Sala. 
Roſemary leaves - — 35 dra. 121 Neum. 
Roſemary leaves - - 1 dra, 128 | Carth. 
Roſemary leaves —— Izdra. 82 | Carib. 
Roſemary leaves, freſh - 5 OZ, 224 | Lewis. 
Roſes - - 4 dra. | 3200 | Tachen. 
Roſes - - I OZ, 1600 | Homb. 
Roſes - - 30 gra. 768 | Hoſe. 
Rue - - - 2 dra, 640 | Hof. 
Rue - — vi | 4 dra, 320 | Hof. 
Rue in flower - 54 | x dra. | | 512 | Hof. 
Rue in flower 2 | — 60 lb. 4 L 270·. 1 — 507 | Hoff: 
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Rue with the ſeeds | 12 lb. 3 OZ. } 384 AH. 
| Saffron - - - : [ Ib. | I 7 dra. 8 57 | J. og'l. 
Sage leaves - - 1 lb. | 5 ſer. 8 77 Carth, 
Sage in flower, freſh - - 34 lb. I» OZ. 1 544 Lecbits. 
Sage of virtue in flower 27 lb. 6 dra. * 576 | Lewis 
Sage of virtue in flower - - 8 Ib, | 1: dra, 8 681 | Lenoir. 
Saflafras - - - 6 lb. = I 207. 'S 53 Hoſp. 
lat AY 8 44 
Savin - - - 6 1b, — 2 OZ. 8 43 Neun. 
Saunders, yello ß - 2 lb. 2 | 5 on. 2 5 | Hef. 
Smallage ſeeds - - 1 lb. 8 2 dra. - 64 | Carth. 
Stechas in flower, freſh . Ll, „ S J zer. , 5 154 | New. 
Thyme in flower, freſh - 5 lb. 8 2 dra. 368 Lewis. 
Thyme in flower, dry - 2 cwt. | 3 5702. 2 652 | Lewis. 
Lemon-thyme in flower, freſh 34 lb. 2 1: dra. 7 298 | Lewis. 
Lemon-thyme in flower, freſh 51 lb. +S 1120. 2 653 | Lewis. 
Lemon-thyme, a little dried - 98 lb. 2702. & | 627 | Lewis. 
Wormwood leaves, dry - 104 Ib. 3 o. 8 655 | Lewis. 
Wormwood leaves, dry - - 4 Ib. 102. 2 64 | Lewis, 
Wormwood leaves, dry - 18 lb. 1507, Q 192 | Lewis. 
Zedoary + = - - 25 Ib. 370 114 Levi. 
e Cath | | 128 | Neun. 
ſuch acid will be diſlodged, and ariſe on applying a 
Cuar. VII. Salli. moderate heat, leaving 25 vitriolic in oſſeſſion of 1 


Diluted or weak vitriolic acid. L. 


Take of vitriolic acid, one ounce by weight; diſtilled 
water, 8 ounces by weight. Mix them by degrees. 


meal vitriolic acid, common called eat ſpirit of vi. 
triol. E. 


Take of vitriolic acid, one part; water, ſeven parts. 

Mix them. 

In the former editions of our pharmacopœias, direc- 
tions were given for the preparation of the vit riolic 
acid by the apothecary himſelf, under the heads of 
2 and oil of vitriol, e or oil of ſulphur by the bell, 

c.: but as it is now found that all theſe modes are 
expenſive, and that this acid may be furniſhed at a 
cheaper rate from the trading chemiſts preparing it on 
a large ſcale, it is with propriety that both colleges 
have now rejected it from the preparations, and intro- 
duced it only into the liſt of the materia medica. 

When, however, it is of the degree of concentration 
there required, it can be employed for very few pur- 
poſes in medicine. The moſt ſimple form in which it 
can be advantageouſly employed internally, is that in 
which it is merely diluted with water ; and it is high- 
ly proper that there ſhould be ſome fixed ſtandard in 
which the acid in this ſtate ſhould be kept. It is, 
however, much to be regretted, that the London and 
Edinburgh colleges have not adoptedthe ſame ſtandard 
with reſpe& to ſtrength: for in the one, the ſtrong 
acid conſtitutes an eighth ; and in the other, only a 
ninth of the mixture. The former proportion, which 
is that of the Edinburgh college, we are inclined to 
prefer, as it gives eracdly a dram of acid to the ounce; 
but the dilution by means of diſtilled water, which is 
directed by the London, is preterable to ſpring-water : 
which, even in its pureſt ſtate, is rarely free trom im- 
pregnations in part affecting the acid. 

e acid of vitriol is the moſt ponderous of all the 
liquors we are acquainted with, and the moſt powerful 
of the acids. If any other acid be united with a fixed 
alkaline ſalt or earth, on the addition of the vitriolic, 


alkali ; though without this addition it would not yield 
to the moſt vehement fire. Mixed with water, it in- 
ſtantly creates great heat, inſomuch that glaſs veiſe!: 
are apt to crack from the mixture, unleſs it be very 
lowly performed: expoſed to the air, it imbibes moi- 
ſture, and ſoon acquires a remarkable increaſe of weight. 
Ia medicine, it is employed chiefly as ſubſervient t-» 
other preparations : it is alſo frequently mixed with 
juleps and the like, in ſuch quantity as will be ſuth- 
cient to give the liquor an agreeable tartneſs, and it 
then is a cooling antiſeptic, a reſtringent, and a ſto- 
machic. 

It is particularly uſeful for allaying inordinate ac- 
tions of the ſtomach, when under the form of ſingul- 
tus or vomiting, For its medical properties, ſee Acips 
and ViIrRIOr. 


Nitrous acid. L. 


Take of purified nitre, by weight, 60 ounces ; vi- 
triolic acid, by weight, 29 ounces. Mix and diſtil. 
The ſpecific gravity of this is to the weight of di- 
ſtilled water as 1550 to 1000. 


Nitrous acid commonly called Glauber” ſpirit of nitre. E. 


Take of pureſt nitre, bruiſed, two pounds ; vitriolic 
acid, one pound. Having put the nitre into a glaſs 
retort, pour on it the ſpirit; then diſtil in a ſand- 
heat, gradually increaſing the fire, till the ſand-pot 
becomes of a dull red colour. 

Hence the vitriolic acid expels the nitrous, in red cor- 
roſive vapours, which begin to iſſue immediately on 
mixture; and which the operator ought cautiouſly to 
avoid. A pound of acid of vitriol is ſufficient to ex- 
pel all the acid from about two pounds of nitre, not 
from more: ſome dire& equal parts of the two. The 
ſpirit, in either caſe, is in quality the ſame ; the dif- 
ference, in this reſpect, affecting only the reſiduum. 
If two parts of nitre be taken to one of volatile acid, 
the remaining alkaline baſis of the nitre is completely 
ſaturated with the vitriolic acid ; and the reſult is a 
neutral falt, the ſame with vitriolated tartar, * 
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Prepara - ſhall ſee hereafter. If more nitre be uſed, a 


part of 
the nitre in ſubſtance will remain blended with this 


ie. _ neutral ſalt : if leſs nitre, it cannot afford alkali enough 


— — do ſat Urate the vitriolic 
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ing the retort, which the others are not. 


acid, and the reſiduum w 

not be a neutral ſalt, but a very acid one, In this laſt 
caſe there is one conveniency ; the acid ſalt being rea- 
dily ſoluble in water, ſo as to be got out without break- 


Diluted or weak nitrous acid. L. 


Take of nitrous acid, diſtilled water, each one pound. 
Mix them. i 


* 14 490 


Weak nitrous acid, E. 


Take of nitrous acid, water, equal weights. - Mix them, 
taking care to avoid the noxious vapours. 
In the old editions both of the London and Edin- 

burgh pharmacopeias, directions were —_ for the 

preparation of aquafortis ſimplex and duplex; but theſe 


were no more than different forms of preparing = 5 . 
ey 


pure nitrous acid, unfit ſor medical purpoſes. 


are therefore, with propriety; ſuperſe qed by the more 


ſimple formulæ of nitrous acid and diluted or weak 
In making. the di- 
luted acid, diſtilled water is preferable to common wa- 


nitrous acid, mentioned above. 


ter. 0 

The vapour ſeparated during the mixing of nitrous 
acid and water, is the permanently elaſtic fluid called 
nitrous acid air, which is deleterious to animal life. 


and diſlodges all others from alkaline ſalts or earths. 
It differs 12 


contain a lar 
The acid of nitre is next in ſtrength to the vitriolic, 

1 
rom all the other acids in deſlagrating with 


inflammable matters: if a ſolution of any inflammable 


ſubſtance, as hartſhorn, &c. in this acid, be ſet to eva- 


porate, as ſoon as the matter approaches to dryneſs, a 


violent detonation enſues. The chief uſe of this acid 


is as a menſtruum for certain minerals, and as the baſis 


of ſome particular preparations to be mentioned here- 
after. It has been given likewiſe, diluted with any 
convenient vehicle, as a diuretic, from 10 to 50 drops. 


Muriatic acid. L. 


Take of dry ſ:a-ſalt, 10 pounds; vitriolic acid, fix 
unds ; water, five p.unds. Add the vitriolic acid 
firſt mixed with the water by degrees, to the alt 
then diſtil. f BY, 
The ſpecific gravity of this acid is to diſtilled water 
as 1170 to 1000. 


Mur ialic acid, commonly called ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. E. 


Take of ſea-falt, two pounds; vitriolic acid, water, 
each one pound. Let the ſalt be firſt put into a 
pot, and brought to a red heat, that the oily impu- 
rities may be conſumed ; then put it into the retort. 
Next mix the acid with the water, and when the 
mixture has cooled, pour it upon the ſalt. Laſtly, 
diſtil in a ſand heat with a middling heat, as long 
as any acid comes over. 

The marine, or muriatic acid, ariſes, not in red 
ſumes like the nitrous, but in white ones. The addi- 
tion of water is more neceſſary here than in the fore- 
going proceſs ; the marine vaponrs being ſo volatile, 
as ſcarcely to condenſe without ſome adventitious hu- 
midity. The acid of vitriol is moſt couvenieatly mix- 


parts from riſing 


ſion from the fire. 
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ed with the water in an earthen or ſtone - ware veſſel: Prepara - 
for unleſs the mixture be made exceedingly flow, it tions nd 


grows ſo hot as to endanger breaking a glaſs one. 
The ſpirit of ſea · ſalt is the weakeſt of the mineral 


acids, but ſtronger than any of the vegetable: it re- 


quires a greater fire to diſtil it than that of nitre, yet 


it is more readily diſſipated by the action of the air. 
It is uſed chiefly as a menſtruum for the making of 


tions. 


— — 


other preparations ; ſometimes, likewiſe, it is given, 


properly diluted, as an antiphlogiſtic, aperient, and 
diuretic, from 10 to 60 or 70 drops. | 


. Diſtilied vinegar. 


Take of vinegar five pints. Diſtil with a gentle fire, in 


glals veſlels, ſo long as the drops fall free from em- 
Pyreuma. L. ; : 


Let eight pounds of 'vinegar be diftilled'in- glaſs veC- 


ſels with a gentle heat. Let the two firſt pounds 
that come over be thrown away as containing too 
much water let four pounds next following be re- 
ſerved as the diſtilled vinegar, © What remains is a 
2 ſtronger acid, but too much acted on by the 

at. E. 4 e R 


This proceſs may be performed either in a common 
ſtill with its head, or in a retort. The better kinds of 


liquors, however fine and clear they may ſeem to be, 


pears from the ſlimyneſs and ropyneſs, to which they 
are very much ſubject: this net only hinders the acid 
freely, but likewile is apt to make 
the vinegar boil over into the recipient, and at the 
fame time diſpoſes it to receive a diſagreeable impreſ- 


quantity of a viſcous ſubſtance, as ap- 


re. And indeed, with the beſt kind 
of vinegar, if the diſtillation be carried on to any great 


wine-vinegar ſhould be uſed : thoſe prepared from malt 


length, it is extremely difficult to avoid an empyreuma. 


The beſt method of preventing this inconvenience is, $ 
if a retort be uſed. to plage the ſand but a little way 


up its ſides, and when ſomewhat more than half the 
liquor is come over, to pour on the remainder a quan- 
tity of freſh 11 ge equal to the liquor drawn off, This 
may be repeated three or four times; the vinegar ſup- 


plied at each time being previouſly heated. The ad- 


dition, of cold liquor would not only prolong the ope- 


ration, but alſo endanger the breaking of the retort, 


If the common ſtill be employed, it ſhould likewiſe be 
occaſionally ſupplied with freſh vinegar in proportion 
as the ſpirit runs off; and this continued until the pro- 
ceſs can be conveniently carried no farther : the diſtil- 
led ſpirit muſt be rectified by a ſecond diltillation in a 
retort or glaſs alembic ; for although the head and re- 
ceiver be of glaſs or ſtone ware, the acid will contract 
a metallic taint frem the pewter worm. 

The reſiduum of this proceſs is commonly thrown 
away as uſeleſs, although if ſkilſully managed, it might 
be made to turn to good account; the moſt acid parts 
of the vinegar {till remaining init. Mixed with about 
three times its weight of fine dry ſand, and committed 
to diſtillation in a retort, with a well regulated fire, it 
yiclds an exceeding ſtrong acid ſpirit, together with 
an empyreumatic oil, which taints the ſpirit with a diſ- 
agreeable odour. This acid is nevertheleſs, without 
any rectification, better for ſome purpoſes (as a little 


Part II. 


2 and ticularl 


— which its ill flavour 
uad. | 3 15 Le 6a 
The ſpirit of vinegar is a purer and ſtronger acid than 
vinegar itſelf, with which it agrees in other reſpects. 
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$2 a great way) than the pure ſpirit; par- 
or making the diuretic or acetated kali 
ndon College ; for there the oily matter, on 

3 is burnt out by the calci- 


of it will 
of the 


(See Vinecar)."Cheir principal difference from the mi- 
neral acid conſiſts in their being milder, leſs ſtimulating, 
leſs diſpoſed to affect the kidneys-and promote the uri- 
nary ſecretions, or to coagulate the animal juices. The 


matter left after the diſtillation in glaſs veſſels, though _ 


not uſed in medicine, would doubtlefs prove a ſervice- 


able detergent ſaponaceous acid ; and in this light ſtands 


recommended by Boerhaave. 
| Concentrated vinegar. Suec. 


Let white wine vinegar be frozen in a wooden veſſel in 
cold winter weather ; and let the fluid ſeparated from 
the ice be preſerved for uſe. It may be confidered as 
ſufficiently ſtrong, if one dram of it be capable of 
ſaturating a ſcruple of the fixed vegetable alkali. 
This is a-very eafy mode for obtaining the acid of 

vinegar in a concentrated ſtate, and freed from a con- 
ſiderable portion of its water. But at the ſame time 
we do not thus obtain the acid either ſo much con- 
centrated, or in ſo pure a ſtate as by the following pro- 
ceſs. 


 Acetous acid. L. 


Take of verdegriſe, in coarſe powder, two pounds. D 
it perfectly by means of a water · bath ſaturated wi 
ſea-ſalt ; then diſtil it in a ſand-· bath, and after that 
diſtil the liquor. Its ſpecific gravity is to that of di- 
ſtilled water as 1050 to 1000. 
By this proceſs, it may be readily concluded that 
we obtain the acetous acid in its moſt concentrated 
ſtate, and with the leaſt admixture of water. And af- 


ter the re · diſtillation, it may alſo be ſuppoſed thar it 


will be free from all mixture of the copper. But the 
internal uſe of it has been objected to by ſome, on the 
ſuppoſition that it may ſtill retain a portion of the me- 
tal; and hitherto it has, we believe, been but little em- 
ployed. . 


Cryſtallized acid of tartar. Suec. 


ake of prepared chalk, frequently waſhed with warm 
water, two pounds; ſpring water, 32 pounds. Af- 
ter ſlight boiling, by degrees add of cream of tartar 
7 pounds, or as much as is ſuffcient for ſaturation. 
Removing the veſſel from the fire, let it ſtand for 
half an hour, then cautiouſly pour off the clear li- 
quor into a glaſs veſſel. Waſh the reſiduum or tar- 
tareoas ſelenites by pouring water on it three or four 
times. To this reſiduum afterwards add of weak 
vitriolic acid 16 pounds, let it be digeſted for a day, 
frequently ſtirring it with a wooden | patula. Aſter 
this pour the acid liquor into a glaſs veſſel: but 
with the reſiduum mix 16 pounds of ſpring water; 
ſtrain it through paper, and again pour water on the 
reſiduum till it become * Let the acid li- 
uors mixed together in a glaſs veſſel be boiled io 
the conſiſtence of a thin ſyrup ; which being ſtra n- 
ed, muſt be ſet apart for the formation of cryſt ls. 
Let the cryſtals collected after repeated diltillations 


. 


be dried on paper, and afterwards kept in a dry Prepara- 


tions and 


If before cryſtallization a little of the inſpiſſated acid Compoſi- 


t10Cs, 


place. 


liquor be diluted with four times its quantity of pure 
water, anda few drops of v,negar of btharge be put 
into it, a white ſediment will inmediately be dephli- 
ted. If a ſe drops of the diluted nitrous acid be then 
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added, the mixture will become lin pid, if the tartarc- 


ous liquor be pure and entirely free from the vitriolic 
acid; but if it be not, it will become white. This 
fault, however, may be corrected, if the acid of tar- 
tar be diluted with fix pounds of water and a few 
ounces ot the tartareous ſelenites be added to it. At- 
ter this it may be digeſted, ſtrained, and cryſtallized. 


By this proceſs, the acid of tartar may be obtained 
in a pure ſolid form. It would, however, be perhaps 
an improvement of the proceſs, if quicklime were em- 
ployed in place of chalk. For Dr Black has found 
that quicklime abſorbs the whole of the tartar eous acid, 
and then the ſupernatant liquor contains only the alka- 
line part of the tartar ; whereas, when chalk is employ- 
ed, it contains a ſolution of foluble tartar, che chalk 
taking up only the ſuperabundant acid. By this me- 
thod then a greater quantity of tartareous acid might 
be obtained ftom the ſediment. The tartareous acid 
has not hitherto been much employed in its pure Rate. 
But befides being uſeful for ſome purpoſes in medi- 
cine, for which the cream of tartar is at preſent in 
uſe, and where that ſuperſaturated neutral may be 
leſs proper, there is alſo reaſon to ſuppoſe, that from 
the employment of che pure acid, we ſhould arrive at 


more certainty in the preparation of the antimonium 


tartarizatum, on tartar-emetic, than by employing the 
cream of tartar, the proportion of acid in which varies 
very much from different circumſtances. The pure 
acid of tartar might alſo probably be employed with 
advantage for bringing other metallic ſubilances to a 


ſaline ſtate. 


Diflill:d acid of tartar. Suec. 


Let pounded crude tartar be put into a tubulated 
earthen or iron retort till it fills about two-thirds of 
it, and let diſtillation be performed by gradually in- 
creaſing the heat. Into the recipient, which ſhould 
be very large, an acid liquor will paſs over together 
with the oil; which being ſeparated from the oil, muſt 
again be diſtilled from a glas retort. If the reſiduum 


contained in the earthen or iron retort be diluted 


with water, {trained through paper, and boiled todry- 

nels, it gives what is called the i tartar. If 

this do not appear white, it may be made fo by burn- 
ing, ſolution, Rraining, and evaporation. 

This is another mode of obtaining both the acid and 
alkali of tartar in a pretty pure ltate ; and, as well as 
the former, it is not unworthy of being adopted into 
our pharmacopœias. | 


> Acrated water. Roi. 


Let ſpring water be ſaturated with the fixed air, or 
aerial acid, ariſing from a ſolution of chalk in vicri-- 
olic acid, or in any ſimilar acid. Water may allo 
be impregnated by the fixed air rifing from ferment- 
ting liquors. | | 

The aerial acid, on which we have already had occaſion 
; ro 
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Prepars= to make ſorne obſervations, beſides the great influence It is given as a cooling diuretic in doſes of a few b 


tions vo which it has as affecting different ſaline bodies into grains, and alſo in hyſterical compoſitions, | 1 | 
SW | whoſe compoſition itenters, is alſo frequently employ- | | | Compoſi- 
= cd in medicine, wich a view to its action on the human 1 Flowers of benxoin. e . tions, 


body. The late ingenious Dr Dobſon, SS. LIES (af, | 
mentary on Fixed Air, has pointed out many purpo- Take of benzoin, in powder, one pound. Put it ia- 208 
ſes for which it may be uſefully employed, and ſeveral to an earthen. pot, placed in ſand; and, with a flow 
different forms under which it may be uſed. But there fire, ſublime the flowers into a paper cone fitted to 
is no form under which it is at preſent more frequently the pot. | 
had recourſe to than that of aerated or mephitic wa- If the flowers be of a yellow colour, mix them with 
ter, as it has often been called. And although not white clay, and ſublime them a ſecond time. L. 
yet received either into the London or Edinburgh Put any quantity of powdered benzoin into an earth- 
pharmacopeeias, it is daily employed in practice, and en pot, to which, after fitting it with a large coni- 
is we think juſtly intitled to a place among the ſaline cal paper cap, apply a gentle heat that the flowers 
preparations. may ſublime, 1f the flowers be impregnated with 
The moſt convenient mode of impregnating water oil, let them be purified by ſolution in warm 
with the aerial acid, and thus having it in our power and cryſtallization. E. | 
to exhibit that acid as it were in a dite ſtate, is by FPBenzoin, expaſed in a retort to a grave fire, melts, 
means of a well known and ſufficiently ſimple appa- and ſends up into the neck white, ſhining cryſtalline 
ratus, contrived by that ingenious philoſopher Dr flowers, which are followed by an oily ſubſtance. 
Nooth. Such a machine ought, we think, to be kept Theſe flowers, which are at preſent conſidered as a pe- 
in every ſhop for the more ready preparation of this culiar acid, are by ſome termed acidum benzoicum. On 
fAluid. Water properly impregnated with the aerial raiſing the heat a little (a recipient being applied to 
acid has an agreeable acidulous taſte. It is often em - the neck of the retort), a thin yellowiſh, oil-comes over, 
ployed with great advantage in the way of common intermingled with aa acid liquor, and afterwards a thick 
drink, by thoſe who are ſubjected to ſtomach com- butyraceous ſubſtance : this laſt, liquified in boiling 
plaints, and by calculous patients. Bat, beſides this, water, gives out to it a conſiderable quantity of ſaline 
it furniſhes an excellent vehicle for the exhibition of matter (ſeparable by filtration and proper exhalation), 
many other medicines. which appears in all reſpects ſimilar to the flowers. 
Beſides the ſimple aerated water, the Pharmacopeia It appears, therefore, that the whole quantity of 
Roſſica contains alſo an aqua aeris fixi martialis, or flowers which benzoin is capable of yielding, cannot 
ſerruginous aerated water. This is prepared by ſul. be obtained by the above proceſles, ſince a conſiderable 
pending iron wires in that water till the water be ful- 82 ariſes after the time of their being diſcontinued. 
ly ſaturated with the metal. And in conſequence of e greateſt part of the flowers ane with a leſs degree 
this acid, ſimple water becomes a menſtruum both for of heat than what 1s neceſſary to elevate the oil ; but 
different metallic and earthy ſubſtances. But water if the operation be haſtily conducted, or if the fire be 
in this ſtate may be conſidered rather as fitted for thoſe not exceedingly gentle, the oil will ariſe along with 
purpoſes for which chalybeates are in uſe, than as a the flowers, and render them foul. Hence in the way 
preparation of the acrial acid. Ko trade, it is extremely difficult to prepare them of 
Salt dd alf anibeh, L. the requiſite whiteneſs and purity ; the heat which be- 


comes neceſſary, when large quantities of the benzoin 
206 Take of amber two pounds. Diſtil in a ſand heat, are employed, being ſo great as to force over ſome of 


gradually angmented ; an acid liquor, oil, and ſalt the oil along with them. | 

impregnated with oil, will aſcend. In order, therefore, to obtain theſe flowers in per- 

On this article we have already offered ſome obſer- fection, only a ſmall quantity of benzoin ſhould be 
vations under the head f Eſſential Oils. The direc- put into the veſſel at a time; and that this may not be 
tions here given by the London college differ chiefly any ampediment to the requiſite diſpatch, a number of 
from thoſe of the Edinburgh college formerly men- ſhallow, flat bottomed, earthen diſhes may be employ- 
tioned, in no ſand being employed: But when care is ed, each fitted with another veſſel inverted over it, or 
taken that the ſand be pure, it can give no improper à paper cone. With theſe you may fil a ſand fur- 
impregnation to the medicine, and may prevent ſome nace; having trcſh diſhes charged in readineſs to replace 
inconveniences in the diſtillation, particularly that of thoſe in the furnace, as ſoon as the proceſs ſhall ap- 
the amber riſing in ſubſtance into the receiver. pear finiſhed in them: the reſiduum of the benzoin 


Purified ſalt of amber. L. ſhould be ſcraped out of each of the veſſels before a 


freſh parcel be put in. 
203 Take of ſalt of amber half a pound; d'ſtilled water, Theſe flowers, when made in perfettion, have an 


one pint. Boil the ſalt in the diſtilled water, and agreeable taſte and fragrant ſmell. They totally diſ- 
ſet aſide the ſolution to cryſtallize, ſolve in ſpirit bf wine; and likewiſe. by the aſſiſtance 
Salt of an ber, when perſectly pure, is white, of an of heat, in water; but ſeparate again from the latter 
acid taſte, and not ungrateful. It requires, for its ſo- upon the liquor's growing cold, ſhooting into faline 
lution, of cold water, in ſummer, about twenty times ſpicula, which unite tagether into irregular maſſes. 
its weight ; and of boiling water about twice its weight ; By the mediation of ſugar they remain ſuſpended in 
it is ſcarcely ſoluble in rectified ſpirit without the aſ- cold water, and thus form an elegant balſamic ſyrup. 
ſiſtance of heat. Some have held them in great elteem as pectoral * 
ſudoriſic 


* 


nA . 


Prepara- ſudorific, in the doſe of half a ſcruple or more; but 
tions and at preſent they are rarely uſed, on account of the of- 


hs. 


— — 


fenſive oil which, as uſually o «OA they are tainted 
with, and from which a freth ſublimation from tobac- 
co-pipe clay, as formerly practiſed, did not free them 
ſo effetually as might be wiſhed. The obſervations 


above related, point out the method of depurating them 


more perfectly, viz. by ſolution, filtration, and cry- 


ſtallization. 
They enter the compoſition of the paregoric elixir, 
or tinctura opii camphorata, as it is called. 


Salt of Tartar. E. 


209 Take of tartar, what quantity you pleaſe. Roll it 


up in a piece of moiſt bibulous paper, or put it into 

a crucible, and ſurrounding it with live coals, burn 
it to a coal; next, having beat this coal, calcine it 
in an open crucible with a moderate heat, taking 
care that it do not melt, and continue the calcina- 
tion till the coal becomes of a white, or at leaſt of 
an aſh, colour. Then diſſolve it in warm water; 
ſtrain the liquor through a cloth, and evaporate it 
in a clean iron veſſel; diligently ſtirring it towards 
the end of the proceſs with an iron ſpatula, to pre- 
vent it from ſticking to the bottom of the veſſel. 

A very white ſalt will remain, which is to be left 
a little longer on the fire, till the bottom of the veſ- 
fel becomes almoſt red. Laſtly, when the falt is 
grown cold, let it be put up in glaſs veſſels well ſhut. 
Native tartar is a ſaline ſubſtance, compounded of 
an acid, of a fixed alkali, and of oily viſcous, and co- 
louring matter. The purpoſe of the above procels is, 
to free it from every other matter but the fixed alkali. 
From the miſtaken notion that tartar was eſſentially 
an acid mixed only with impurities, it has ben gene- 


rally ſuppoſed that the effect of this operation was the 


converſion of an acid into an aklali by means of heat. 
But ſince Mr Scheele has diſcovered that the proper 
matter of tartar, freed from yhe oily and colouring 
parts is really a ſalt compounded of an acid, which is 
predominant,and a fixed alkali, we have no farther need 
of ſuch an obſcure theory. The acid of the tartar by 
chis proceſs is diſſipated by means of the heat; and the 
oily, viſcous, and colouring matters, are partly diſſi- 
pated, and partly brought to the ſtate of inſoluble 
earthy matter, eaſily ſeparable by the future lixiviation 
from the alkali, where wich they were looſely combined. 
But by the laſt of thoſe proceſſes, ſomething farther 
is carried on than the ſeparation of the more. palpable 


foreign matters. By allowing the falt, freed from the 


with which, when fully ſaturated, it forms the imper- 


water of the lixivium, to remain on the fire till the 
bottom of the veſſel become almoſt red, any oily mat- 
ter that may ſtill be preſent ſeems to be decompoſed 
by the united action of the heat and fixedalkali, form- 
ing with a of the latter, by their reciprocal action, 
a volatile alkaline ſalt, which is forthwith diſcharged 
in elaſtic vapours. Beſides the complete diſcharge of 
the above principles, the remaining fixed alkali alſo ſut- 
fers a conſiderable loſs of its fixed air, or aerial acid; 


ſe& neutral falt, denominated by Dr Black mild fixed 

alkali : on this account it is ſomewhat cauſtic, conſi- 

derably deliqueſcent, and in proportion to its poſſeſſing 

theſe properties. more or leſs, it more or leſs nearly 

approaches to the ſtate of pure alkali, It is not, how- 
Vor. XIV. 


ever, ſo effeQually deprived of fixed air as to be ſufli. 
ciently cauſtic for a number of purpoſes. Where 
cauſticity i: not required, the ſalt thus purified is abun- 
dantly fit for molt 3 purpoſes ; but as 
native tartar generally contains ſmall pertions of neu- 
tral ſalts beſides the foreign matters already noticed, it 
is neceſſary if wewilh to have a very pure alkali for 
nice operations, to employ cryſtallization and other 
means, beſide the proceſs here directed. 

The white and red ſorts of tartar are equally fit 
ſor the purpoſe of making fixed ſalt; the only dit. 
ference 15, that the white affords a ſomewhat larger 
quantity than the other ; from 16 ounces of this ſort, 
upwards of four ounces of fixed alkaline ſalt may be 
obtained. The uſe of the paper is to prevent tlie 
ſmaller pieces of the tartar from dropping down in- 
to the ath-hole, through the ivterſtices of the coals, 
upon firſt injecting it into the furnace. 

The calcination of the ſalt (if the tartar was ſuf. 
ciently burnt at firſt) does not increaſe its ſtrength ſo 
much as is ſuppoſed: nor is the greeniſh or blue 
colour any certain mark either of its ſtrength, or 
of its' having been, as was formerly ſuppoſed, long 
expoſed to a vehement fire: for if the crucible be 
perfectly clean, cloſe covered, and has flood the 
tire without cracking, the falt will turn out white, 
though kept melted and reverberated ever fo long ; 
while, on the other hand, a flight crack happen- 
ing in the crucible, or a ſpark of coal falling in, 
will in a few minutes give the ſalt the colour admired. 
The colour in reality is a mark rather of its con- 
taining ſome inflammable matter than of its ſtrength. 

The vegetable alkali prepared from tartar has 
now no place in the London pharmacopaia, or at 
leaſt it is included under the following article. 


Prepared all. L. 


Take of pot-aſh, two pounds; boiling diſtilled wa- 
ter, three pints. Diſſolve and filtre through paper; 
evaporate the liquor till a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface; then ſet it aſide for a night, that the neu- 
tral-ſalts may cryſtallize; after which pour out the 
liquor, and boil away the whole of che water, con- 
ſtantly ſtirring, leſt any ſalt ſhould adhere to the 
pot. In like manner is purified impure kali from 
che aſhes of any kind of vegetable. The ſame ſalt 
may be prepared from tartar burnt till it becomes of 
an aſh-colour. 


Fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt purificd. E. 


Let the fixed alkaline falt, called in Engliſh pearl. 
aſhes, be put into a crucible, and brought to a 
ſomewhat red heat, that the oily impurities, if there 
be any, may be conſumed ; then having beat and 
agitated jt with an equal weight of water, let them 
be well mixed. After the feces have ſubſided, pour 
the ley into a very clean iron 'pot, and boil to dry- 
nels, diligently ſtirring the ſalt towards the end of 
the proceſs, to prevent its ſticking to the veſſel. 
This ſalt, if it hath been rightly purified, though 
it be very dry, if rubbed with an equal weight of 
water, may be diſſolved into a liquor void of colour 
or ſmell. ' 

The potaſh uſed in commerce is an alkali mixed 


with a conſiderable quantity of remaining charcoal, 
Uu ſulpbur, 
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prepara- ſulphur, vitriclated tartar, and oily matter. In the 


tions aud 
Dom paſi- 
tions. 


large manufactures, the alkaline part is indeed conſi- 
derably freed from impurities by mixing the weed- 


— — aſhes with water, evaporating the clear ley, and bumn- 


212 


7 
the ſea coaſts, which has the name of lan, the 


ing the reſiduum in an oven; but beſides that this pro- 
ceſs is inſufficient for the complete ſeparation ot the 
impurities, it alſo ſuperadds a quantity of ſtony mat- 
ter, giving to the alkali the feurl appearance (whence 
its name), and ef it altogether unfit ſor phar- 
maceutical purpoſes. By the proceſſes here directed, 
the alkali is effactually freed from all theſe heteroge- 
neous matters, excepting perhaps a ſmall proportion 
of vitriolated tartar, or other neutral falts, which 771 
very generally be neglected. As in the proceſs no at- 
ter calcination is directed, it is probable that the fix- 
ted alkali thus prepared will not prove ſo cauſtic, that 
is toſay, is not ſo conſiderably deprived of fixed air, 
as in the proceſs directed for preparing the ſalt of tar- 
tar. It is, however ſufficiently pare for molt pur- 
poſes ; and we conſider the above proceſs as the moſt 
convenient and cheap method of obtaining the vege- 
table fixed alkali in its mild ſtate. | 

The purified vegetable alkali has been known in our 
pharmacopeias under the different names of ſalt of 
ww2rmwwood, ſalt of tartar, &c. But all theſe being now 
known to be really the ſame, the terms, as verry to 
error, have been with juſtice expunged; and it has been 
a defideratum to diſcover ſome ſhort name equally ap- 
plicable to the whole, The term employed by the 
Edinburgh college is too long, being rather a deſcrip - 


tion than a na me; but to that employed by the Lon. © 


don college, Kali, objections have alſo been made. 
And it mult be allowed 

which ariſes from its being an indeclinable word, the 
foſſil alkali is equally intitled to the ſame appellation. 
Beſides this, as a conſiderable portion of the foſſil al- 
kali is prepared from burning a vegetable on 


ſpinoſum of. Linre, ſome apparent contradiction and 
ambiguity may thence ariſe. And the London col. 
lege would perhaps have done better, it they had 
adopted the term Potaſa ; a name which has been ap- 
propriated to thisfalt by ſome of the moſt eminent mo- 
dern chemiſts. 8 

The purified potaſſa is frequently employed in me- 
dicine in conjunction with other articles, particularly 
for the formation of ſaline neutral draughts and mix- 
tures: But it is uſed alſo by itſelf in doſes from three 
or four grains to 15 or 20; and it frequently ope- 
rates as a powerful diaretic, particularly when aided by 
proper dilution. ' See PEAAL- Ahh and Por- Ash. 


Water of kali. L. 


Take of kali, one pound, ſet it by in a moiſt place 

till it be diffolved, and then ſtrain it. | 

This article had a place in former editions of our 
pharm«copeias under the titles of /ey of tartar or oil 
of tartar per deliquium, &c. It is however to be con- 
fid:red as a mere watery ſolution of the mild vege- 
table alkali, formed by its attracting moiſture from 
the air; and therefore it is with propriety ſtyled the 
water of kat. | 

The ſolutions of fixed alkaline ſalts, made by ex- 
toſing them to a moiſt air, are generally conſidered 


„ that befides the inconvertience + / 
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as being purer than thoſe made by applying water Prepari- | 
directly; for though the ſalt be repeatedly” diſſolved tions. and 


in water, filtered, and exſiccated; yet, on being N. Comp, 
quefied by the humidity of the air, it will ſtill depo- 22% 


ſite a portion of earthy matter ; but it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the exſiccated ſalt leaves always an earthy 
matter on being diſſolved in water, as well as on be- 
ing deliquated in the air. Whether it leaves more in 
the one way than in the other, is not determined with 
preciſion. The deliquated lixivium is ſaid to contain 
nearly one part of alkaline falt to three of an aque- 
ous fluid. It is indifferent, in regard to the lixivium 
itſelf, whether the white aſhes of tartar, or the ſalts 
extracted from them, be uſed; but as the aſhes leave 
a much greater quantity of earth, the ſeparation of the 
ley proves more troubleſome. | 

The water of kali of the preſent edition of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia, then may be conſidered as an im- 
provement of the lixivium tatari of their former edi- 
tion. But the Edinburgh college, conſidering this ſo- 
lution as being in no reſpect different from that made 
by pure water, have entirely rejected this preparation 
from their pharmacœpcœia, and probably with juſtice. 

Mater of pure kali. L. 


Take of kali, four pounds; quicklime, ſix pounds; 
diſtilled water four gallons. Put four pints of wa- 
ter to the lime, and let them ſtand together for 
an hour; after which, add the kali and the reſt 
of the water; then boil for a quarter of an hour: 
ſuffer the liquor to cool, and ſtrain. A pint of this 
liquor ought to weigh 16 ounces. If the liquor 
efferveſces with any acid, add more lime. 
A preparation ſimilar to this had a place in the 
former edition of the London pharmacopœia, un- 
der the title of /oap-ley. uicklime, by deprivin 
the mild alkali of e Vas, renee, [th og] 
hence this ley is much more acrimonious, and acts 
more powerfully as a menſtrum of oils, fats, &c. 
than a ſolution ot the potaſſa alone. The lime ſhould 
be uſed. freſh from the kiln ; by long keeping, even 
in cloſe veſſels, it loſes its ſtrength ; ſuch ſhould be 
made choice of as is thoroughly burat or calcined, 
which may be known by its comparative lightneſs. 
All the mſtraments employed m this proceſs ſhould 
be either of wood, earthen ware, or glaſs ; the com- 
mon metallic ones would be corroded by the ley, ſo- 
as either to diſcolour or communicate diſagreeable qua- 
lities to it. If it ſhould be needfal to filter or ſtrain 
the liquor, care mult be taken that the filter or ſtrain- 
er be of vegetable matter: woollen, filk, and that 
ſort of filtering paper which is made of animal ſub- 
ſtances, are quickly corroded and diſſolved by it. 
The liquor is moſt conveniently weighed in a nar- 
row-necked glaſs bottle, of ſuch a ſize, that the mea- 
ſure of a wine pint way ariſe ſome height into its neck ; 
the place to which it reaches being marked with a 
diamond. A. pint of the common . of our ſoap.. 
makers weighs more than 16 ounces; it has been 
found that their ſoap-ley will be reduced to the ſtan- 
dard here propoſed, by mixing it with ſomething leſs. 
than an equal meaſure of water. 
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Although this liquor is indeed pure alkali diffolved 


in water, yet we are inclined to give the preference 


: 0 


9 
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Prepara · to the name employed by the e college, as 
tions aud well as to the modes of preparing it, directed in the 
Compe»” following formula. nah hk 


tions: 


—— Cauftic ley. E. | 
214 Take of freſh burnt quicklime, eight ounces ; purified 
p Kred vegetable alkaline ſalt, ſix ounces. Throw 


the quicklime, with 28 ounces. of warm water, in- 
to an iron or earthen veſſel. The ebullition, and 
extinction of the lime being perfectly finiſhed, in- 
ſtantly add the alkaline ſalt; and having thorough- 
ly mixed them, ſhut the veſſel till it cools. Stir 
. the cooled matter, and pour out the whole into a 
glaſs funnel, whoſe throat muſt be ſtopped up with 
à piece of clean rag. Let the upper mouth of the 
. funnel be covered, while the tube of it is inſerted 
into a glaſs veſſel, ſo that the ley may gradually 
drop through the rag into that veſſel. When it 
firſt gives over dropping, pour into the funnel 
ſome ounces of water; but cautiouſly, and in ſuch 
a manner, that the water ſhall ſwim above the mat- 
ter. The ley will again begin to drop, and the 
affuſion of water is to be repeated in the ſame man- 
ner, until three pounds have dropped, which takes 
up the ſpace of two or three days; then agitating 
the ſaperior and inferior parts of the ley together, 
mix them, and put up the liquor in a well. ſhut 
veſſel. | 
If the ley be rightly prepared, it will be void of co- 
. Jour or ſmell: nor will it raiſe an efferveſcence with 
acids except perhaps a very light one. Colour 
_ and odour denote the ſalt not ſufficiently calcined ; 
andefferveſcence, that the. quicklime has not been 


ood. | 

The reaſons and propriety of the different ſteps in the 
above proceſs will be beſt underſtood by ſtudying the 
theory on which it is founded. The principle of 
mildneſs in all alkaline ſal:s, whether fixed or volatile, 
vegetable or foſſil, is very evidently fixed air, or the 
aerial acid: But as quicklime has a greater attraction 
for fixed air than any of theſe ſalts, ſo if this ſab- 
ſtance be preſented to any of them, they are thereby de- 
prived of their fixed air, and forthwith become cauſtic. 
This is what preciſely happens in the above proceſſes. 
The propriety of cloſely ſhutting the veſſels through 
almoſt every ſtep of the operation, is ſafficiently ob- 
vious; viz. to prevent the abſorption of fixed air 
from the atmoſphere, which might defeat our inten- 
tions. When only a piece of cloth is put into the 
throat of the funnel, the operation is much more te- 
dious, becauſe the pores of the cloth are ſoon blocked 
up with the wet powdery matter. To prevent this, 
it may be convenient to place above the cloth a piece 
of fine Fly's wirework ; but as metallic matters are 
apt to be corroded, the method uſed by Dr Black 
is the moſt eligible. The doctor firſt drops a rug- 
ged (ſtone into the tube of the funnel, in a certain 


inequalities on its furface afford interſtices of ſuffi- 
cient ſize for the paſſage. of the filtering liquor. On 
the upper ſurface of this ſtone he puts a thin layer of 
lint or clean tow ; immediately above this, but not 
in contact with it, he drops a ſtone ſimilar to the 
former and of a ſize proportioned to the ſwell in the 


: 
* 


place of which it forms itſelf a firm bed, while the 


. 
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upper part cf the tube of the funnel, The interſti- Prepara- 
ces between this ſecond ſtone and the ſunnel are filled tions ant 


up with ſtones of a leſs dimenſion, and the gradation 
uniformly continued till pretty ſmall ſand is employed. 
Finally, this is covered with a layer of cc arſer ſand 
and ſmall ſtones to ſuſtain the weight ot the matter, 
and to prevent its being invi cated in the minute in- 
terſtices of the fine ſand, The throat cf the ſunncl 
being thus built up, the (tony fabric is to be ſreed of 
clay and other adhering impurities, by making clean 
water paſs through it till the water comes clear and 
tranſparent ſrom the extremity of the furnel. It is 
obvious, that in this contrivance, the authcr has, as 
uſual copied nature in the means ſhe employs to de- 
purate watery matters in the bowels cf the earth ; and 
it might be uſefully applied for the filtration of various 
other fluids. 

It is a very neceſſary caution to pour the water 

ently into the funnel: ſor if it be thrown in a 

torcible ſtream, a quantity of the powdery matter will 
be waſhed down, and render all our previous labour 
uſeleſs. That part of the ley halding the great?! 
quantity of ſalt in ſolution will no doubt be heavielt, 
and will conſequently fink loweſt in the veſſel : the 
agitation of the ley is therefore neceſſary, in order 
to procure a ſolution of uniform ſtrength through al! 
its parts. It the falthas been agen g freed of oily 
and other inflammable matters, this ley will be co- 
lourleſs and void of ſmell. If the quicklime has be:n 
ſo effeQtually deprived of its own fixed air, as to be 
able to abſorb the whole of that in the alkali, the 
ley will make no efferveſcence with acids, being now 
deprived of fixed air, to the diſcharge of which by a- 
cids this appearance is to be aſcribed in the mild or 
acrated alkalis. | 

The caultic ley is therefore to be conſidered as a 
ſolution of pure alkali in water, See the article FIX E 

Rec) ns | 

It may be proper to obſerve, for the ſake of un- 
derſtanding the whole of the theory of the above 
proceſs, that while the alkali has become cauſtic, 
trom being deprived of fixed air by the quicklime, 
the lime has in its turn become mild and inſoluble in 
water from having received the fixed air of the alkali. 

The caullic ley, under various pompous names, 
has been much uſed as a lithontriptic ; but its fame 
is now beginning to decline, In acidities in the ſto- 
mach, attended with much flatulence and laxity, the 
cauſtic ley is better adapted than mild alkalis; as in 
its union with the acid matter it dues not ſeparate 
air. When covered with mucilaginous matters, it 
may be ſafely taken into the ſtomach : and by ſtimu- 
lating, it coincides with the other intentions of cure; 
by ſome dyſpeptic patients it has been employed with 
advantage. | | 


Pure hali. L. 


Take of water of pure kali, one N41 Evaporate 
it to dryneſs ; atter which let the ſalt melt on the 
. fire, and pour it out. | 


T he ſtrongeſt common cauſtic. E. 


Take of cauſtic ley, what quantity you pleaſe. Eva- 
* porate it in a very clean iron veſſel on a gentle tire 
Uu 2 till, 


* 
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till, on che ebullition ceaſin 72 the ſaline matter gent- 
ly flows like oil, which ha 


well-ſhut phiale. SE $54914p4t 
Theſe preparations may be confidered. as Sfering 
in no eſſential particular. But the direQions; given 


by the Edinburgh college are the moſt preciſe and 
diſtinct. ens 11} 1 * 


The effect ef the abore proceſſes is ampiy to diſ- 
charge the water of the ſolution, whereby the cau- 
ſticity of the alkali is more concentrated in any given 


quantity. Theſe preparations are ſtrong and ſadden 
cauſtics. The cauſtic prepared in this way has an in- 
convenience of being apt to liquefy too much on the 
part to which it is applied, ſo that it is not eaſily con- 
fined within the limits in which it is intended to ope- 
rate; and indeed the ſuddenneſs of its n depends 
on this diſpoſition to liquefy. 


Line with pure Lali. L.. 


Take of quieklime, five pounds and four ounces; 
water of pure kali, 16 pounds by weight. Boil 
away the water of pure kali to a fourth part; then 
ſprinkle in the lime, reduced to powder by the af - 
fuſion of water. Keep it in a + cloſe Nene, 


The milder common cauſtic.” Mo 3 


Take of cauſtic ley, what quantity you pleaſe. Eva- 
porate in an iron veſſel till one third remains; then 
mix with it as mach new flaked quicklime as will 
bring it to the eonſiſtence of pretty ſolid pap, Which 
is to be kept in à veſſel cloſely ſtopped. 

Theſe preparations, do not eſſentially differ froms 
each other, while the chief d'fference between the 
preſent formula, and that which ſtood in the laſt edi- 
tion of che London pharmacopœia is in the name. It 
was then ſtyled the ſtrongeſt common cauſtic. 

Here the addition of 12 in ſubſtance renders the 
preparation leſs apt to liquefy than the foregoing, and 
conſequently it is more eafily confinable within the 
intended limits, but proportionally flower. in its ope- 
ration. The deſign of keeping or of flaking the lime 
is, that its acrimony may be ſomewhat abated. 

Expoſed long to the air, theſe preparations gra- 
dually reſume their power of efferveſcence, and loſe 
proportionally the additional activity which the quick- 
lime had produced in them. 


Prepared natron. L. 


Take of barilla, powdered, two pounds diſtilled v wa- 
ter, one gallon. Boil the barilla in four pints of 
water for half an hour, and ſtrain. Boil that part 
u hich remains after ſtraining with · the reſt of the 
water, and (tram. Evaporate the mixed liquors to 
two pints, and ſet them by for eight days; ſtrain 
this liquor again ; and, after due boiling, ſet it 
aſide to cryſtalize. Diſſolve the cryſtals in diſtilled 
water; {train the ſolution, boil, and fet it aſide to 
cryſtallize. 

The name of na!rcn, here uſed by the Tanda col- 
lege for the fixed foſſil alkali, Las, as well as their 
name for the vegetable alkali, been objefted to. And 
ttough they are here ſupported by the authority of 


ppens before the veſſel 
becomes red. Pour out the cauſtic thus liquefied i 
on a fmocth iron plate; let it be divided into ſrmall 
pieces before it havdens, which are to hes hope ny | 


bis "Bo fi bale lt rife, K. 


ſtallize than the v 


uſe of diſtilled watery ax being free from 
nation. 
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Take of aſhes of 'Spaniſh kali, commonly called foda 


or ba#ifla, as much as you pleaſe. Bruiſe them; 


then ſboil in water till all the ſalt be diſſolved. Strain 
this through paper, and evaporate in an iron veſſel, 
ſo that after the liquor has cooled the ſalt may con- 
erete into cryſtals. 

By the above proceſſes, the folſi alkali i is obtained 
ſufficiently pure, being much more diſpoſed to cry- 
vegetable alkali z the admixture of 
this laſt, objected to by Dr Lewis, is hereby in a 
great meaſure prevented. 


It is with e in this, as well as 
direct the 


many other proceſſes, the London college 
every impreg- 


The barely or foſſil alkali, is found lying on the 
ground in the iſſand of Teneriffe, and ſome ar. coun- 


tries. The native productions, of this ſalt ſeem to have 


been better known to the ancients than to late natu- 


raliſts ; and it is, with good reaſon, ſuppoſed to be the 
nitre of the Bible. Ho far the native natron may 


© ſuperſede artificial means to procuro it from mixed bo- | 
dies, we have not been able to learn with-certainty. 


The foffil alkali is not only a conſtituent of Ace 
rent neutrals, but is alſo ſometimes employed as a 
medicine by itſelf. And in its purified ſtate it has been 
by ſome reckoned uſeful in affections of the ſcrofu- 
Jos Kid; See NaTrun. 


Prepared ammonia. L.. 


Take of ſal ammoniac, powdered one 
red chalk, two pounds. Mix and fublime, | 


Water of ammonia. L. 


Take of ſal ammoniac, one pound; pot-aſh, one pound 
and a half; water, four pints. Draw off two pints 
by diſtillation, with a flow fire. 


Volatile allali from ſal ammoniac, commonly called vo- 


lati fal ammuniac. 


Take of falammoniac, one pound ; chalk, very pure 
and dry, two pounds; mix them well, and ſublime 
from a retort into a refrigerated receiver. 


Spirit of Sal ammoniac. E. 


Take Cal ammoviac, purified vegetable fixed alkali, of 
each ſixteen ounces ; water, two pounds. Having 
mixed the ſalts, and put them into a glaſs retort, 
pour in the water; then diſtil to dryneſs with a 
ſand- bath, Le raiſing the heat. 

Theſe artic 
don pharmacopœia were ſtyled the volatile ſalt and ſpirit 
of ſal ammeniac, were then directed to be prepared in 
the ſame manner. 

Sal ammoniac is a neutral ſalt, compoſed of volatile 
alkali and marine acid. In theſe proceſſes the acid is 
abſorbed by the fixed alkali or chalk ; and the volatile 
alkali is of courſe ſet at liberty. 


The volatile alkali is, however, in its mild-ſtate, | 
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Prepara- Red with the fixed air, or diſcharged from runs into a pungent liquor, which proves nearly the Prepara- 
tions and te fixed alkali or chalk on their uniting with the mu- ſame with a ſolution of chalk made directly in the ma- tions and 


Compoſi- ffätie acid. 7% rine acid. It is called by ſome ofcum crete, vil of chalk, Com poſi- 


tions. "The fixed alkali begins to act on the ſalammoniac,and 


extricates a pungent urinous odout as ſoon as they are 
mixed. Hence it is moſt convenient not to mix them till 

t into the diſtilling veſſel. The two falts may be diſ- 
olved ſeparately in water, the ſolutions poured into a re. 
tort, 1 ecelver immediately fitted on. An equal 
weight of the fixed ſalt is fully, perhaps more than ſuf- 
ficient to extricate all the volatile. 

Chalk does not begin to act on the ſal ammoniac 
till a conſiderable heat be applied. Hence they may 
be without inconvenience, and indeed ought to be 
thoroughly mixed together before they are put into 
the retort. The ares of the mixture may be cover- 
ed with a little more powdered chalk, to prevent ſuch 
particles of the ſal ammoniac' as may happen to lie 
uppermoſt from ſubliming unchanged. Though the 
fire muſt here be much greater than when fixed alka- 
line ſalt is uſed, it muſt not be ſtrong, nor ſuddenly 
raiſed ; for if it be, a part of the chalk (though of it- 
ſelf not capable of being elevated by any degree of 
heat) will be carried up along with the volatile ſalt. 
M. du Hamel experienced the juſtnefs of this obſerva- 
tion. He relates in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences fcr the year 14 35, that he frequently 
found his volatile falt, when a very ſtrong fire was 
uſed in the ſublimation, amount to more, ſometimes 
by a half, than the weight of the crude fal ammoniac 
employed ; and ahhough not three fourths of this con- 
crete ate pure volatile ſalt, yet the fixed earthy matter, 
when once volatilized by the alkali, roſe along with 
it again on the gentleſt reſublimation, diſſolved with it 
in water, and exhaled with it in the air. 

When all the ſalt has ſublimed, and the receiver 
grown cool, it may be taken off, and luted to another 


If calcited ſhells, or other animal limes, be min 

with ſal ammoniac, a maſs will be obtained, which like- 

=_ deliqueſces in the air, and forms a liquor of the ſame 
in | 


Water of pure ammonia. L. 


Take of ſal ammoniac, one pound ; quicklime, two 
poutids ; water one galllon. Add to the lime two 
2 of the water. Let them ſtand together an 

our: then add the ſal ammoniac and the other ſix 
pints of water, boiling, and immediately cover the 
veſſel. Pour out the liquor when cold, and diſtil off 
with a flow fire one pint. 


Cauſtic volatile alkali, commonly called ſpirit of ſal am- 


moniac with quicklime. E. 


Take of quicklime, freſh burnt, two pounds; water, 
one pound. Having put the water into an iron or 
| ſtone-ware veſſel, add the quicklime previouſly beat; 
cover the veſſel for 24 hours; when the lime has 
fallen into a fine powder, put it into the retort ; 
then add 16 ounces of ſal ammoniac, diluted with 
four times its weight of water; and, ſhutting the 


mouth of the retort, mix them together by agitation. 


Laſtly, diſtil it into a refrigerated receiver, witi a ve- 
ry gentle heat, ſo that the operator can eaſily bear the 
heat of the retort applied to his hands. Twenty 
ounces of liquor are to be drawn off. In this diſtil- 
lation the. veſſels are to be ſo luted as thoroughly to 
exclude the vapours, which are very penetrating. 
After the diſtillation, however, they are to be open- 
ed, and the alkali poured out before the retort hath 
. altogether-cooled. 


The theory of this proceſs is preciſely the ſame 


retort charged with freſh mater als. This proceſs may” with that directed for the preparation of cauſtic ley. 


be repeated till the recipient appears lined with volatile 
ſalt to a conſiderable thickneſs : the veſſel mult then be 
broken in order to get out the ſalt. 

The volatile falt and ſpirit of ſal ammoniac are the 
pureſt of all the medicines of this kind. They are 
ſomewhat more acrimonious than thoſe produced di- 
realy from animal ſubſtances, which always contain a 
portion of the oil of the ſubject, and receive from 
thence ſome degree of a ſaponaceous quality. Theſe 
laſt may be reduced to the ſame degree of purity by 
combining them with acids into ammoniacal falts, and 
afterwards recovering the volatile alkali from theſe 
compounds by the proceſſes above directed. 

The matter which remains in the retort after the 
diſtillation of the ſpirit, and ſublimation of the volatile 
ſal ammoniac, is found to conſiſt of marine acid united 
with the fi ed alkali or chalk employed. When fixed 
alkaline ſalt has been uſed as the intermedium, the re- 
ſiduum, or caput mortuum as it is called, yields, on ſo- 
lation and eryſtallization, a falt exactly ſimilar to 
the ſpirit of ſea-ſalt coagulated afterwards deſcribed ; 
and hence we may judge of the extraordinary virtues 
formerly attributed to this ſalt under the names of /a/ 
„ antibypochondriacum, febrifugum, digeſticum 

. Sylon, &c. - 
„The caput mortuum of the volatile ſalt, where chalk 
is employed as an intermedium, expoſed to a moiſt air, 


The effect of the quicklime on the ſal ammoniac is very 
different from that of the chalk and fixed alkali 
in the foregoing proceſs. Immediately on mixture a 
very penetrating vapour exhales; and in diſtillation the 
whole of the volatile ſalt ariſes in a liquid form, no 
part of it appearing in a concrete (tate, how gently ſo- 
ever the liquor be re-diltyled. This ſpirit is far more 
pungent than the other both in ſmell and taſte; and, 
like fixed alkalis rendered cauſtic by the fame interme- 
dium, it raiſes no efferveſcence on mixture with acids. 
The whole of the phenomena are to be aſcribed to the 
abſorption of fixed air from the alkali by means of the 
quicklime ; and from being thus deprived ot the aerial 
acid the volatile alkali is brought to a cauſtic ſtate. 

This ſpirit is held to be too acrimonious for internal 
uſe, and has therefore been chiefly employed for fmel- 
ling to in faintings, &c. though when properly dilu- 
ted it may be given inwardly with ſafety. It is a 
powerful menſtruum for ſome vegetable ſubſtances, 
as Peruvian bark, from which the other {ſpirits ex- 
tract little. It is alſo moſt convenient for the purpoſe 
of rendering oil; miſcible with water, as in the prepa- 
ration of what is called in extemporaneous practice ze 
oily mixture. 

Some have mixed a quantity of this with the offici- 
nal ſpirits both of ſal ammoniac and of hartſhorn ; 
which thus become more pungent, ſo as to bear an 
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addition a conſiderable quantity of water, without 
any danger of the diſcovery from the taſte or ſmell, 
This abuſe would be prevented, if what has been \for- 
merly laid down as a mark of the ſtrength of theſe 
ſpirits) ſome of the volatile ſalt remaining undiſſolved 
in them, were attended to. It may b detected by 
adding to à little of che ſuſpected ſpirit about one. 
fourth its quantity or more of rectified ſpirit of wine; 
which, if the volatile ſpirit be genuine, will precipi- 
tate a part of its volatile ſalt, but oetaſions no viſible 
ſeparation or change in the cauſtic ſpirit, or in thoſe 
which are ſophiſticated with it. 
Others have ſubſtituted for che ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac a ſolution of crude ſal ammoniac and fixed alka- 
line ſalt mixed together. This mixture depoſits a 
ſaline matter on the addition of ſpirit of wine, like 
the genuine ſpirit ; from which, however, it may be 
diſtinguiſhed, by the falt which is thus ſeparated not 
being a volatile alkaline; but afixed neutral falt. 


of ſolution of filver in aquafortis, which will produce 
no _—_ in the appearance of the true ſpirit, but will 
render the counterteit turbid and milky. 

The volatile liquor, ſalt, and ail, of hartſhorn, L. 


Take of hartſhorn, ten pounds. Diſtil with a fire 
gradually increafed. A volatile Tiquor, ſalt, and oil, 


will aſcend, The oil and ſalt being ſeparated, diſtil 


the liquor three times. To the falt add an equal 
weight of prepared chalk, and ſublime thrice, or 
till it become white. 8 IB TIO 
The ſame volatile liquors, ſalt and oil, may be obtain- 
ed from any parts (except the fat) of all kinds of 
animals. | 1 os 
The volatile alkali obtained from hartſhorn, whether 
in a folid or fluid flate, is preciſely the ſame with that 
obtained from ſal ammoniac. And as that proceſs is 
the eaſieſt, the Edinburgh college have entirely rejected 
the preſent. While, however, the names of ſpirit and 
ſalt of hartſhorn are ſtill in daily uſe, ammonia, or the 
volatile alkali, is ſtill prepared from bones and other 
animal ſubſtances by ſeveral very extenſive traders. 
'The wholeſale dealers have very large pots for the 
diſtillation of hartſhorn, with earthen heads almoſt like 
thoſe of the common ſtill ; for receivers, they uſe a 
couple of oil jars, the moutlis of which are luted toge- 
ther; the pipe that comes from the head enters the 
lowermoſt jar through a hole made on purpoſe in its 
bottom. When a large quantity of the ſubject is to 
be diſtilled, it is cuſtomary to cominue the operation 


Tor ſeveral days ſucceſlively ; only unluting the head 


-occaſionally to put in freſh materials. 


When only a ſmall quantity of ſpirit or ſalt is 
wanted, a common iron pot, ſuch as is uſually fixed in 
ſand furnaces, may be employed, an iron head being 
fitted to it. The receiver ought to be large, and a 
glaſs, or rather tin adopter, inſerted between it and 
the pipe of the head. 

The diſtilling veſſel being charged with pieces of the 
horn, a moderate fire is applied, which is ſlowly in- 


creaſed, and raiſed at length almoſt to the utmoſt de- 


gree. At firſt a watery liquer ariſes, the quantity of 
which will be ſmaller or greater according as the horns 


Were more or leſs dry; this is ſucceded by the ſalt 


and oil: the ſalt at firſt diſſolves as it comes over in 


The 
abuſe may be more readily detected by a drop or two 


Fenn. 


the phlegm, and thus forms what . called ſpirit. Prepara- 


When the phi 


is ſaturated, the remainder of the tions and 


ſult concretes in a ſolid form to the Bides of the teci- Com pot 


. If it be required to have the whole; of the falt 
f 


id and undiſſolved, the phlegm: ſhould be removed 
as ſoon as the ſalt begins to * ©, __ — 5 known 
by the appearance of white fumes ; an t this may 
by Son he more. commodiouſly, the receiver ſhould 
be left unluted till this firſt part of the proceſs be 
finiſhed, 'The white vapours which now ariſe ſome- 
times come with ſuch vehemence as to throw off or 
burſt the receiver. To prevent this accident, it is 
convenient to have a ſmall hole in the luting, which 
may be occaſionally topped with a wooden peg, or 
opened, as the operator {hall find proper. After the 
ſalt has all arifen, a thick dark-coloured oil comes over. 
The proceſs isnow: to be diſcontinued ; and the veſſels, 
when grown cold, unluted, be 1th >: 

All the liquid matters being poured: out of the re- 


ceiver, the ſalt which- remains adhering to its ſides is 


to be waſhed out with/a little water and added to the 
relt. It is convenient to let the whole ſtand for a few 
hours, that the oil may the better diſengage itſelf 
from the liquor, ſo as to be firſt ſeparated by a funnel, 
and afterwards more perſectly by filtration through 
wet paper. The ſalt and ſpirits are then to be farther 
purified as above directed, 2 : 

The ſpirit of hartſhorn met with in the ſhops is ex- 
tremely precarious in point of ſtrength ; the quantity 
of ſalt contained in it (on which its efficacy depends) 
varying , as the diſtillation in rectify ing it is 
continued for a longer or ſhorter time. If after the 


volatile ſalt has ariſen, ſo much of the phlegm or watery 


part be driven over as is juſt ſufficient to diſſolve it, 
the ſpirit will be fully ſaturated, and as ſtrong as it can 
be made. If the proceſs be not at this inſtant ſtopped, 
the phlegm, continuing to ariſe, muſt render the ſpirit 
continually weaker and weaker, The diſtillation there- 
fore ought to be diſcontinued at this period, or rather 
while ſome of the ſalt ſtill remains undiſſolved; the 
ſpirit will thus prove always equal, and the buyers be 
urniſhed with a certain criterion of its ſtrength. Very 
few have taken any notice of the abovementioned in- 
convenience of theſe kinds of ſpirits ; and the remedy 
is firſt hinted at in the Pharmacopeia Reformata. The 
purity of the ſpirit is eaſily determined from its clear- 
neſs and grateful odour. : 

Volatile alkaline ſalts, and their ſolutions called 
ſpirits, agree in many reſpects with fixed alkalies, and 
their ſolutions or leys; as in changing the colour of 
blue flowers to a-green ; efferveſcing, when in their 
mild ſtate, with and neutralizing acids: liquefying the 
animal juices : and corroding the fleſhy parts, ſo as, 
when applied to the ſkin, and prevented from exhaling 
by a proper covering, to act as cauſtics ; diſſolving 
oils and ſulphur, though leſs readily than the fixed 
alkalis, on account probably of their not being able to 
bear any conſiderable heat, by which their activity 
might be promoted. Their principle difference from 
the other alkalis ſeems to conſiſt in their volatility. 
They exhale or emit pungent vapours in the coldeſt 
ſtate of the atmoſphere; and by their flimulating 
ſmell they prove ſerviceable in languors and faintings. 
Taken internally, they diſcover a greater colliquating 
as well as ſtimulating power: the blood drawn from 2 


veins 


ions. 


— — 
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rreparl vein after their uſe has been continued for ſome time, 
tions and is ſaid to be remarkably more fluid than before; they 


Com 
tions. 


- 2 
- 


-are often the moſt efficacious: remedy. 
obſerves, in his Eſſay on the Medical Conſtitution of 


are likewiſe more diſpoſed to operate by perſpiration, 


and to act on the nervous ſyſtem. They are particu- 


larly uſeful in lethargic caſes ; in hyſterical and hypo- 
chondriacal diſorders; and in the languors, headachs, 
inflations of the ſtomach, flatulent colics, and other 
ſymptoms which attend them. They are generally 
found more ſerviceable to aged perſons, and in phleg- 
matic habits, than in the oppoſite circumſtances. In 
ſome fevers, particularly thoſe of the low kind, accom- 
panied with a cough, hoarſeneſs, and a redundance of 
phlegm, they are of great utility, raiſing the vis we, 
and exciting a ſalutary diaphoreſis; but in putrid 
fevers, ſcurvies, and wherever the maſs of blood is thin 
and acrimonious, their uſe is ambiguous. As they 
are more powerful than the fixed in liquefying tena- 
.cious humours, ſo they prove more hurtful where the 
Auids are already in a colliquated tate. In vernal in- 
termittents, particularly thoſe of the flow kind, they 
Dr Bifſet 


Great Britain, that though many cafes occur which 
will yield to no other medicine than the bark, yet he 
has met with many which were only ſuppreſſed from 
time to time by the bark, but were completely cured 
by alkaline ſpirits. He tell us, that theſe ſpirits 
will often carry off vernal intermittents without any 
previous evacuation : but that they are generally more 
effectual if a purge be premiſed ; and in plethoric or 
inflammatory caſes, or where the fever perſonates a re- 
mittent, veneſection is neceſſary. | 

Theſe ſalts are moſt commodiouſly taken in a hquid 


| form, largely diluted : or in that of a. bolus, which 


ſhould be made up only as it is wanted. The doſe is 
from a grain or two to ten or twelve. Ten drops of 
a well made ſpirit, or ſaturated ſolution, are reckoned 
to contain about a grain of the ſalt. In intermittents, 
15 or 20 drops of the ſpirit are given in a tea-cupful 
of cold ſpring water, and repeated five or ſix times in 
each intermiſſion. | 
The volatile ſalts and ſpirits prepared from different 
animal ſubſtances, have been ſuppoſed capable of pro- 
ducing different effects on the human body, and to re- 


ceive {pecitic virtues from the ſubject. The ſalt of 


vipers has been eſteemed particularly ſerviceable in diſ- 
orders occaſioned by the bite of that animal; and a 
falt drawn from the human ſkull, in diſeaſes of the 
head. But modern practice acknowledges no ſuch 
different effects from theſe preparations ; and chemi- 
cal experiments have ſhown their identity. There is 
indeed when not ſufficiently purihed, a very percep- 
tible difference in the ſmell, taſte, degree of pungency, 
andi volatility of theſe ſalts; and in this ſtate their me- 
dicinal virtues vary conſiderable enough to deſerve no- 
tice: but this difference they have .m common, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs loaded with oil, not 
as they are produced from this or that animal ſub- 
ſtance. - At firſt diſtilled, they may be looked on as a 
kind of volatile ſoap, in which the oil is the prevailing 


principle; in this ſtate they have much leſs of the. 


proper alkaline acrimony and pungency than when. 
they have undergone repeated diſtillations, and ſuch. 
other operations as diſengage the oil from the ſalt ; 
ſor by thoſe means they loſe their ſaponaceous quality, 
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and acquiring greater degrees of acrimony, become me- Prepara- 


8 of a different claſs. 


Theſe preparations there. tions and 


re do not differ near ſo much from each other, as Compofi- 
they do from themſelves in different ſtates of purity. * Hes 


To which may be added, that when we conſider them 
as loaded with oil, the virtues of a diſtilled animal oil 
itſelf are likewiſe to be brought into the account. 
Theſe oils, as firſt diſtilled, are highly fetid and of- 
fenlive, of an extremely heating quality, and of ſach 
activity, that, according to Hoifman's account, half a 
drop diſſolyed in a dram of ſpirit of wine is ſufficient 
to raiſe a copious ſweat. By repeated rectifications, 
they loſe their offenſiveneſs, and at the ſame time be- 
come. mild in their medicinal operation. The re&i- 
fied oils may be given to the quantity of twenty or 
thirty drops, and are ſaid to he anodyne and antiſpaſ- 
modic, to procure a calm ſleep and gentle ſweat, with- 
out heating or agitating the body, as has bzen ob- 
ſerved in treating of the animal oil. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the ſa ts and ſpirits mult differ, not on- 
ly according to the quantity of oil they contain, but 


according to the quality of the oil itſelf in its different 


ſtates, 

The volatile ſalt and ſpirits, as firſt diſtilled, are of 
a brown colour, and a very offenſive ſmell ; by repeated. 
rectification, as directed in the proceſſes above (et down, 
they loſe great part of the oil on which theſe qualities de- 
pend, the falt becomes waite, the ſpirit limpid as water, 
and of a gratetul odour; and this is the mark of ſufficient 
rectification. | 


It has been objected to the repeated rectification of 


theſe preparations, that, by ſeparating the oil, it renders 
them ſimilar to the pure ſalt and ſpirit of fal ammoniac, 
which are procurable at an eaſier rate. But the in- 
tention is not to purify them wholly from the oil, 
but to ſeparate the groſſer part, and to ſubtilize 
the reſt, ſo as to bring it towards the ſame ſtate as 
when. the oil is. rectified by itſclf. The rectification of 
fpirit of hartſhorn has been repeated twenty times 
ſucceſſively, and found {till to participate of oil, but 
of an oil very different from what it was in the firſt 
diſtillation. 

The reQtified oils, in long-keeping, become again 
fetid. The falt and ſpirits alſo, however maths = 
reified, ſuffer in length of time the ſame change; re- 
ſuming their original brown colour and ill ſmell; a 
proof that the reSification is far from having diveſted 
them of oil. Any intentions however, which they are 
thus capable of anſwering, may be as effectually ac- 
complithed by a mixture of the volatile alkali with the 
animal oil, in its rectified ſtate, to any extent that 
may be thought neceſſary. 


Viriolated kali. Bo 


Take of the ſalt which remains after the diſtillation of 
the nitrous acid, two pounds. Diſtilled water, two 
allons. Burn out the ſuperfluous acid with a ſtrong 
Fre in an open veſſel: then boil it a little while in 
the water; ſtrain and ſet the liquor aſide to cry- 
ſtallize. 

The ſalt thus formed is the ſame with tlie vitriolated 
tartar of the laſt edition of the London pharmacopœia; 
but it is now prepared in a cheaper and eaſier manner, 
at leaſt for thoſe who diſtil the nitrous acid. In both 
ways a neutral is formed, conſiſting of the fixed vege, 
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Frepars- table alkali, united to the vitriolic acid. But a fimi- 
tions aud Jar compound may alſo. be obtained by the following 
— proceſs of the Edinburgh pharmacopcœia. 


tions. 
m— Viridated fixed vegetable alkali, commonly 
4 FT s +. : olated fartar. E. 


229 Take of vitriolic acid, diluted with fix times its weight 


Part 11 
a eryſtalline form, The cryſtals when perfect are ob- Prepar: 
long, with ſix flat ſides, and terminated at each end tions and 
by a fix-fided pyramid; ſome appear compoſed of wo ©*=poli- 
the moſt perfect cryſtallizations we have ſeen; are very 
irregular. They decrepitate in the fire, ſomewhat like 


% 
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of water, as much as you pleaſe. Put it into a ca- 
pacious glaſs veſſel, and . 
- purified fixed vegetable alkali, diluted with ſix times 
its weight of water, as much as is ſufficient-tho- 
roughly to neutrglize the acid. The effer veſeence 
being finiſhed, ſttain the liquor through paper; 
and after proper evaporation, ſet it aſide to cry- 
ſtalliae. . | Os 
The operator ought to take care that the vapour 
ſeparated during the efferveſcence ſhall not be applied 
to his noſtrils ; as fixed air, when applied to the oltac- 
tory nerves, is highly deleterious to life. | 
This is an elegant and one of the leaſt troubleſome 
Ways of peparing this ſalt. The Edinburgh college, 
in their former editions, ordered the acid liquor to be 
dropped into the alkaline ; by the converſe procedure 
now received, it is obviouſly more eaſy to ſecure a- 
gainſt a redundance of acidity: and for the greater 
certainty in this point it may be expedient, as in the 


foregoing proceſs, to drop in a little more of the alka - 


line ley than the ceſſation of the efferveſcence ſetms to 
require. 8 br 


In a former edition of the ſame pharmacopœia, the 


acid was directed to he diluted only with its equal 
weight of water, and the alkali with: that quantity of 
water which it is capable of imbibing from the atmo - 
ſphere. By that imperſection there was not water 
enough to keep the vitriolated tartar diſſolved ; on 
which account, as faſt as the alkali was neutralized 
by the acid, a great part fell to the bottom in a 
powdery form. In order to obtain perfect and well 
formed cryſtals, the liquor ſhould not be ſet in the 
cold, but continued in moderate heat, ſuch as the 
hand can ſcarcely bear, that the water may ſlowly eva- 
porate. 

It is remarkable, that although the vitriolie acid 
and fixed alkaline ſalt do each readily unite with wa- 
ter, and ſtrongly attract moiſture, even from the air, 
yet the neutral reſulting from the combination of theſe 
two, vitriolated tartar, is one of the ſalts moſt difficult 
of ſolution, very little of it being taken up by cold 
water. | 

Vitriolated tartar, in ſmall doſes, as a ſcruple or half 
a dram, is an uſeful. aperient ; in large ones, as four or 
five drams, a mild cathartic, which does not paſs off ſo: 
haſtily as the bitter cathartic ſal or ſalt of Glauber, and 
ſeems to extend its action further. The wholeſale deal- 
ers in medicines have commonly ſubſtituted for it an 
article otherwiſe almoſt uſeleſs in their ſhops, the re- 
ſiduum of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. This may be 
looked on as a venial frand, if the ſpirit has been pre- 
pared as formerly directed, and the reſiduum diſſolve 
and cryſtallized : but it is a very dangerous one if the 
vitriolic acid has been uſed in an over proportion, and 
the caput mortuum employed without cryſtallization ; 
the ſalt in this caſe, inſtead of a mild neutral one, of 
a moderately bitter taſte, proving highly acid. The 
purchaſer ought therefore to il on the ſalt being in 


thoſe of ſeã · ſalt, for which they have ſometimes been 
« ſt | k . | * 41 & 
gradually drop into it, of -* 


| Salt of many virtues. E. 


Take nitre in powder, flowers of ſulphur, of each 
equal parts. Mix them well together, and inject 
the mixture by litile and little at a time into a red- 
| hot crucible : the deflagration being over; let the 
ſalt cool, after which it is to be put up in a glaſs 
veſſel well ſhut. The falt may be purified by diſ- 
ſolving it in warm water, filtering the ſolution, and 

| N e it to dryneſa, or by cryſtalliaation. 
is is another method of uniting the vitriolie acid 
with the common vegetable fixed- alkali. Both the 
nitre and the ſulphur are decompounded in the opera- 
tion: the acid of the nitre, and the inflammable prin- 
ciple of the ſulphur, detonate together, and are diſſi- 
pated ; while the acid of the ſulphur, (which, as we 
have already ſeen, is no other than the vitriolic acid} 
remains combined with the alkaline baſis of the nitre, 

The ſhops accordingly have ſubſtituted the foregoing 
preparation for the ſal pochyreſt. BU ei $06: 


Take of the ſalt which remains after the diſtillation of 
the muriatic acid, two pounds; diſtilled water, 
two punts and an half. Burn out-the ſaperfluous 
acid with a ſtrong fire in an open veſſel ; then boil 
it for a little in Water ; ſtrain the ſolution, and 


- - 9 


ſet it by to cryltallize,. .. . | 
Vitriolated ſoda, commonly called cathartic ſalt of _ 
; Glauber. E. * | 


Diſſolve in warm water the maſs which remains after 
the diſtillation of ſpirit of ſea- ſalt: filtre the ſolution, 
and cryſtallize the falt. 

The directions given for the preparation of this falt, 
long known by the name of ſal mirabile Glauberi, are 
nearly the ſame in the pharmacopœias of both colleges; 
but thoſe of the London college are to be preferred, as 
being moſt accurate and explicit. | 

In a former edition of the Edinburgh aco- 
pœia, it was ordered, that if the cryſtals (obtained as 
above) proved too ſharp, they ſhould again be diſſolved 
in water, and the filtered liquor: evaporated to ſuch a 
pitch only as may diſpoſe the falt to cryſtallize. But 
there is no great danger of the chryſtals proving too 
ſharp, even when the ſpirit of ſalt is made with the 
largeſt proportion of oil of vitriol directed under that 
proceſs. The liquor which remains after the cryſtalli- 
zation is indeed very acid; and with regard to this 
preparation, it is convenient it ſhould be fo ; for other- 
wiſe the,cryſtals will be very ſmall, and likewiſe in a 
ſmall quantity. Where a ſufficient proportion of oil 
of vitriol has not been employed in the diſtillation of 


the ſpirit, it is neceſſary to add ſome to the Liquor, in 


% 


order to; promate cryſtallization of the falt. | 

The title of cathartic ſalt, which this ſalt has often 
had, expreſſes its medical virtues. Taken from half 
an 


0 
tions- 
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which is neatly of the ſame quality, but ſomewhat 


more unpleaſant, and, as is faid, leſs mild in operation. 
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an qunce to an ounce; ot more, it proves a mild and 


tions a uſeſul purgative; and in ſmaller doſes, largely dilated, 


4 ſerviceable aperient and diuretic, The ſhops fre- 
ſubſtitute for it the bitter cathartic. ſalt, 


They are very eaſily diſtinguiſhable from each other, 
by the effect of alkaline ſalts upon ſolut ons of them. 

he ſolutions of Glauber's ſalt ſuffer no viſible change 
from this addition, its own baſis being a true fixed al- 
kali: but the ſolution of the bitter cathartic ſalt 
grows inſtantly white and turbid ; its baſis, which is 
__— being extricated copiouſly by the alkaline 


TEM Purified nitre. I. 

Take of nitre two pounds; diſtilled water, four pints. 
Boil the nitre in the water till it be diffolved ; train 

_ - the ſolution, and ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 
Common. nitre cortains uſually a conſiderable por- 

tion of a ſea-ſalt, which in this. proceſs is ſeparated, the 

ſea· ſalt remaining diſſolved after the part of 

the nitre has cryſtallized. The cryſtals which ſhoot 

after the firſt-evaporation are large, regular, and pure : 


but when the remaining liquor is further eyaporated, 


and this repeated a ſecond or third time, the cryſtals 

prove at length ſmall, impetfect, and tipt with little 

cubical cryſtals of ſea-ſalt. | 
When rough nitre, in the ſtate. wherein it is firſt 


extracted from the earths impre with it, is treat- 
edin this manner, there remains at laſt a liquor call- 
ed mother-ley, which will no longer afford any cryſtals. 
This appears to participate of the nitrous and marine 


acids, and to contain an earthy matter diffolved by 
theſe acids, On adding alkaline lixivia, the earth is 
precipitated ; and when thoroughly waſhed with wa- 
ter, proves inſipid. 
dryneſs, a bitteriſh ſaline matter is left; which being 
ſtrongly calcined in a crucible, parts with the acids, 
and becomes, as in the other caſe, inſipid. 
This earth has been celebrated as an excellent pur- 
ive, in the doſe of a dram or two: and in ſmaller 
ſes, as an alterant in hypochondriacal and other diſ- 
orders. This medicine was for ſome time kept a great 
ſecret, under the name of magneſia alba, nitrous panacea, 
Count Palma r, il poluere albo Romano, poudre de 
$-atinelli, &c. till Lanciſi made it public in his notes on 
the Mctallatheca Vaticana. It has been ſuppoſed, that 
thisearth is no other than a portion of the lime com- 
monly added in the elixation of che nitre at the Euro- 
pean nitre works: but though the ſpecimens of ma 
neſia examined by Neumann, and ſome of that whi 
has lately been brought hither from abroad, gave plain 
marks of a calcareous nature; yet the true magneſia 
muſt be an earth of a different kind, 3 earths 
ing rather aſtrimgent than purgative. cart 
baſis of the bitter cathartic ſalt is found to have 92 
properties aſcribed tothe true magneſia of nitre, and 
appears to be the very fame ſpecies of earth: from 
that ſalt therefore this medicine is now prepared, as 
will be ſeen hereafter. The magneſia alba differs from 
calcareous earths, in having a leſs powerful attraction 
for fixed air, and in not becoming canſtic by calcina- 
Vor. XIV ” 


If the liquor be evaporated to 


M A C Y. 
all Auland kai. I. 

ake of kali one pound; boil it wich a flow fire in 
four or five times its quantity of diſtilled vinegar ; 
the efferveſcence ceaſing, let there be adde ſ at dif- 


- ferent times more diſtilled vinegar, until the laſt vi- 
negar being nearly evaporated, the addition of freſh 
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will excite no cfferveſcence, which will happen when 


about twenty pounds of diltilled vinegar are contu- 
med: afterwards let it be dried flowly. An im- 
pure ſalt will be left, which melts for a little while 
with a flow fire; then let it be diſſolved in water, 
and filtered through paper. If the fuſion has been 
rightly performed, the ſtrained liquor will be co- 
lousleſs 3 if otherwiſe, of a brown colour. Laſtly, 
evaporate this liquor, with a flow fire, in a very 
thallow glaſs veſſel ; frequently ſtirring the maſs, 
that the {alt may be more completely dried, which 
ſhould be kept in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. The ſalt 
ought to be very white, and diffolve wholly, both 
in water and ſpirit of wine, without leaving any 
feces. If the ſalt although white, thould depolite 
any feces in ſpirit of wine, that tolution in the ſpi- 
rit ſhould be filtered through paper, and the ia 
Acelated fixed vegetable alkali, commonly called regenera- 
ted tartar. E. 


Take of ſalt of tartar one pound; boil it with a very | 


heat in four or five times its quantity of di- 
vinegar ; add more dittilled vinegar at diffe- 
rent times, till on the watery part of the former 
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quantity being nearly diſſipated by evaporation, the 


new addition of ' vinegar ceaſes to raiſe any effer- 

veſcence. This when about twenty pounds 

by weight of diſtilled vinegar has been confumed. 

The impure ſalt remaining after the exſiccation, is 
to be liquefied with a le heat for a ſhort time, 
and it is proper that it ſhould only be for a ſhort 

time; then diſſolve it in water, and ſtrain through 

Paper: If the liquefaction has been properly per- 

rmed the ſtrained liquor will be limpid, but if 
otherwiſe, of a brown colour. Evaporate this liquor 
with a very gentle heat in a ſhallow glaſs veſſel, oc- 
eaſionally ſtirring the ſalt as it becomes dry, that 
its moiſture may ſooner be diſſipated. Then put it 
up into a veſſel very cloſely topped, to prevent it 
from liquefying in the air. 

This ſalt had formerly the name of diuretic fait in 
the London pharmacopœia; but that which they now 
employ, or perhaps in preference to it, the name of 
potaſſa acetata, gives a clearer idea of its nature. | 

| The purification ot this ſalt is not a little trouble- 
ſome. The operator muſt be particularly careful, ia 


melting it, not to uſe 2 great heat, or ta keep it long 


liquefied: a little ſhould be occaſionally taken out, 
and put into water ; and as ſoon as it begins to part 
freely with its black celour, the whole is to be 1emo- 
ved from the fire. In the laſt drying, the heat mult 
not be ſo great as to melt it; otherwiſe it will not 
prove totally ſoluble. 
be exſiccated, and the remaining ſalt liquefied with a 
very gentle fire, it gains the leaſy appearance which 
has procured it the ates" ay foliata. 8 
5 . 


If the ſolution in ſpirit of wine 


is. 
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In che fourth volume of the Memoirs of the corre- 
ſpondents of the French Academy, lately publiſhed, 


Mr Cadet has given a method of making the ſalt 
white at the firſt evaporation, without the trouble of 
any farther purification, He obſerves that the brown 
colour depends on the oily matter of ü being 
burnt by the heat commonly employed in the evapo- 


ration: and his improvement conſiſts in diminiſhing 


the heat at the time that this burning is liable to 
happen. The proceſs he recommends is as. follows: 
Diffolve a pound of ſalt of tartar in a/ ſuthcient quan- 
tity of cold water; filter the ſolution, and add by 
degrees as much diſtilled vinegar as will ſaturate it, 
_ ora little more. Set the liquor to evaporate in a 
ſtone - ware veſſel in a gentle heat, not fo ſtrong as 
to make it boil. When a pellicle appears on the 
ſurface, the reſt of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a 


VUuater-bath. The liquor acquixes by degrees an oily 


conſiſtence, and a pretiy deep brown colour; but 


2 the pellicle or ſcum on the top looks whitiſh, and 


— 


when taken off and cooled, appears à congeries of 
© little brilliant filverdike plates. The matter is to be 
kept continually ſtirring, till it be wholly changed 


into this white flaky matter; the complete drying 


of which is moſt conveniently effected in a warm 
oven. ; & *.; Lend. | ; . | | 
We ſhall not take upon us to determine whether 


the pure or impure ſalt is pꝛeferable as a medicine; 


obſerving only, chat the latter is more of a ſaponace- 
etfferveſcence, w 


ous nature, the former more acrid, though ſomewhat 
more agreeable to the ſtomach. Mr Cadet reckons 


poſſeſſing both the oily quality of the one and the 
agreeableneſs of the other, and as being always uni- 
form or of the ſame power: whereas the others are 
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the ſalt prepared in his method ſuperior both to the 
brown and white ſorts made in the common way, as 


liable to vary conſiderably, according to the degree of 


heat employed in the evaporation»; They are all me- 


dicines of great efficacy, and may beſo doſed and ma- 
naged as to prove either mildly cathartic, or powerfully 
diuretic ; fe of the ſaline deobſtruents come up to 
them in virtue. The doſe is from half a ſcruple to a 
dram or two. A bare mixture, however, of alkaline 
ſalt and vinegar, with exſiccation, is not perhaps 
much inferior as a medicine to the more elaborate falt. 
Two drams of the alkali, ſaturated with vinegar, have 
been known to occaſion ten or twelve ſtools in hydro- 
pic caſes, and a plentiful diſcharge of urine, without 
any inconvenience. 


Water of acetated ammonia. L. 


Take of ammonia, by weight, two ounces ; diſtilled vi- 

negar, four pints; or as much as is ſufficient to ſa- 

turate the ammonia. Mix. b 
1... Spirit of Mindererut. E. 


Take any quantity of the volatile alkaline, ſalt of ſal 
ammoniac, andgradually pour upon it diſtilled vi- 


negar till the efferveſcence ceaſes z occaſionally ſtir- 


- ring the mixture to promote the action of the vi- 
| a cbenk. , ie ol eee nar 
Though this article has long been known by the 
name of Spiritus Mindereri, ſo called from the inven- 


tor; yet that employed by the London college is un- 
dcubtedly preferable, as giving a proper idea | 


ſtituent parts. 


Fd 


its con- 


M AC . 


retic or ſudoriñie; and as it operates without heat, it 
has place in febrile and inflammatory diſordders, where 
medicines of the warm kind, if they ſail of procuring 
ſwear, 1 ern the diſtemper. Its action may like- 
wiſe be determined to the kidneys, by walking about 
in a, cool air. The common doſe is half an ounce, ei- 
ther by itſelf, or along with other medicines adapted 
to the intention, Irs ſt is not a little precari- 
ous, depending much on that of the vinegar: an in- 
convenience which cannot eaſily be obviated, for the 
7 matter is not reducible to the form of a concrete 
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v1 Tartarized lah. 74 


Take of kalione pdund; eryſitalsoftartar,threepounds; | 


diſtilled water, boiling, one gallon. To the ſalt, 

diſſolved in water, W in gradually the cryſtals 

aol taxtar, powdered; filter the liquor, when cold, 

chrough paper: and, after. due evaporation, ſet it 
yt york I. 


apart to eryſtallae. 70 
Tartarized vegetable fixed alkali, commonly called folub!: 
1 tartar. $ 4% 1 1 | 


Take of purified fixed vegetable alkali 90 alt one pound; 


water, 15 pounds. To the {alt diſſolved in the boil- 
ing water gradually add cryſtals of tartar in fine 
powder, as long as the addition thereof raiſes any 
Rich almoſt ceaſes before three times 
the weight of the alkaline ſalt hath been injected; 
then ſtrain the cooled liquor through paper, and 
aſter due evaporation ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 
Common white tartar is perhaps preſerable for this 
operation to the eryſtals uſually. met with. Its impu- 
rities can here be no objection; ſince it will be ſuffi- 
ciently depurated by the ſubſequent filtration. 
The preparation af this medicine by either of the 
above methods is very eaſy ; though ſome chemiſts 
have rendered it ſufficiently troubleſome, by a nicety 
which is not at all wanted. They infiſt upon hitting 
the very exact point of ſaturation between the alkaline 
ſalt and the acid of the tartar; and caution the opera- 


tor to be extremely careful, when he comes near this 


mark, leſt by imprudently adding too large a portion 
of either, he render the ſalt too acid or too alkaline. 
If the liquor be ſuffered to cool a little before it be 
committed to the filter, and then properly exhaled and 
cryſtallized, no error of this kind can happen, though 
the faturation ſhould not be very exactly hit; for ſince 
cryſtals of tartar are very difficultly ſoluble even in 
boiling water, and when diſſolved therein concrete 
again.upon the liquor's 
them has been employed thanis taken up by the alkali, 
this ſuperfluous quantity will be left upon the filter; 
and, on the other hand, when too much of 'the alkali 
has been uſed, it will remain uncryſtallized. The cry- 
ſtallization of this ſalr indeed cannot be effected with- 
out a good deal of trouble: it is therefore moſt con- 
venient to let the acid ſalt prevail at firſt; to ſepa- 
rate the ſuperfluous quantity, by ſuffering the li- 
quor to cool a little before filtration ; and then pro- 
ceed to the total evaporation of the aqueous fluid, which 
will leave behind it the neutral ſalt required. The moſt 


proper veſſel for this purpoſe is à ſtone: ware one; iron 


diſcolours the ſalt. 


Soluble 


owing cold, if any more of 


| Hatt II. 
| This is an excellent aperient ſaline liquor. Taken Prepara- 
warm in bed, it proves commonly a powerful diapho- os and 


tions. 
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püft II. 


dont and a gram, is a miid cooling aperient : two or three drams 


commonly doofen the belly and an ounce proves pret- 


C 
tions, 
am 
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«Soluble tartar, in doſes of a ſeruple, halt a dram, or 


ty ſtrongly purgati ve. It has been particularly recom- 

ed as 2 purgative ſor maniacal and melancholic 
patients. Malouin ſays, it is equal in purgative vii tue 
to the cathartic ſalt of Glauber. It is an uſeful addi- 
tion to the purgatives of the reſinous kind, as it pro- 
motes their operation, and at the ſame time tends to 
correct their griping quality. But it muſt never be 
given in conjunction with any acid; for all acids de- 
compound it, abſorbing its alkaline ſalt, and precipi- 
tating the tartar. On this account it is improper to 
join it to tamarinds, or ſuch like acid fruits ; which is 
too often done in the extemporaneous practice ol thoſe 
phyſicians whoare fond of mixing different cathartics 


together, HA 
Tartarized natron. L. 


Take of natron, 20 ounces ; cryſtals of tartar, powder” 
ed, 2 pounds; diſtilled water, boiling, 10"pints Diſ- 
ſolve the natron in the water, and gradually add the 
cryſtals of tartar: filter the liquor through paper: 
'. evaporate and ſet it aſide to cryitallize, 


Tartarized ſoda, commonly called Rochel ſalt. E. 


The Rochel ſalt may be prepared from purified foſſil 
alkaline falt and cryſtals of tartar, in the ſame man- 
ner as directed for the ſolable tartar. : 

This is a ſpecies of ſoluble tartar, made with the ſalt 

of kali or ſ da, which is the ſame with the mineral al- 

kali, or baſis of ſea falt. It eryſtallizes far more eaſi- 


ly than the preceding preparation, and does not, like 


France. 
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Take of alum, one pound; chalk one dram by weight ; 


it, grow moiſt in the air. It is alſo conſiderably leſs 


purgative, but is equally decompounded by acids. It 


app<ars to be a very elegant falt, and begins now to 
come into eſteem in this country, as it has long been in 


Purification of alum.  L. 


diſtilled water, one pint. . Boil them a little, ſtrain, 
and ſet the liquor aſide to cryſtallize. 
We have already offered ſome obſervations on alum 
ſee Alux); and in general we may ſay that it comes 
the alum works in England in a ſtate of ſuch purity 
as to be fit for every purpoſe in medicine; according- 
ly we do not obſerve that the purification of alum has 
a place in any other. pharmacopeias ; but by the pre- 
ſent proceſs it will be freed, not only from different im- 
purities, but alſo from ſuperabundant acid. 


Burnt alum. L. E. 


Take of alum, half a pound. Burn it in an earthen veſ- 


ſel ſo long as it bubbles. 

This, with ſtrict propriety, ought rather perhaps 
to be called dried alum than burnt alum : for the only 
effect of the burning here directed is to expel the wa- 


ter. In this ſtate ic is ſo acrid as to be frequently em- 


ly in caſes of cholic. 


ployed as an eſcharotic ; and it is with this intention 
chiefly that it has a place in our pharmacopœias: but 
it bas ſometimes alſo been taken internally, particular- 


Salt or ſugar of milk. guee. f 


Take of tbe whey of milk, prepared by runnet, any 


M A „. 
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1 uantity ; let it be boiled over a moderate fire to Prepara- 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup ; then put it in a cold tions and 
place, that cryſtals may be formed, Let the fluid Comp 


Which remains be again managed in the ſame man- 
ner, and let the cryſtals formed be waſhed with cold 
water. nk | 0.9 T1363 11 ; 

It has been by ſome imagined, that the ſuperi- 
ority of one milk over another depends on its con- 
taining a larger proportion of this ſaline or faccharin: 
part; and particularly that upon this the reputed vir- 
tues of aſs milk depend. Hence this preparation has 
been greary celebrated in diſorders of the breaſt, but 
it is far from anſwering what has been expected from 
it. It has little ſweetneſs, and is difficult of ſolution in 
water. A ſaline ſubſtance, much better deſerving the 
name of ſugar, may be obtained by evaporating new 
milk, particularly that of the aſs, to dryne(s, digeſting 
the dry matter in water till the water has extracted its 
ſoluble parts, and then inſpiſſating the filtered liquor. 
This preparation is of great ſweetneſs, though neither 
white nor cryſtalline; nor is it perhaps in the pure 
cry ſtallizable parts of milk that its medicinal - virtues 
refide'; and fo little reliance is put on it as a medicine, 
that it has no place in the London or Edinburgh ph ir- 
macopœias; although it long has ſtood, and gill 

in the foreigrt ones, 


Salt of ſarrel. Suec. 


Take any quantity of the exprefſed juice of the leaves 
of wood ſorrel; let it boil gently, that the feculent 
matter may be ſeparated; then ſtrain it till it be 
clear, and after this boil it on a moderate fire to the 
conliſtence of a ſyrup. Put it into long - necked 
glaſs veſſels, and place it in a cold ſituation that it 
may cryſtallize. Let theſe cryſtals be diſſolved in 
water, and again formed into purer ones. 
To make the ſorrel yield its juice readily, it ſhould 

be cut to pieces, and well bruiſed in a ſmall mortar, 

before it be commited to the preſs. The magma 
which remains in the bag ſtill retaining no inconſider- 
able quantity of ſaline matter, may be advantageouſly 
boiled in water, and the decoction added to the ex- 
preſſed juice. The whole may be afterwards depurated 
together, either by the method above directed, or by 
running the liquor ſeveral times through a linen cloth. 

In ſome caſes the addition of a conſiderable portion of 

water is neceſſary, that the juice, thus diluted may 

part the more freely with its feculencies; on the ſe- 
paration of which the ſucceſs ot the proceſs much de- 
pends. 

The evaporation ſhoald be performed either in ſhal- 


low glaſs baſons, or in ſuch earthen ones as are of a 


compact cloſe texture; ſuch are thoſe- uſually called 
tone ware. The common earthen veſſels are ſubjz&t 
to have their glazing corroded, and are ſo 8 
porous, as readily to imbibe and retain a good quan- 
tity of the liquor ; metallic veſſels are particularly apt 
to be corroded by theſe acid kinds of juices. 


tious. 
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Theſe juices are fo viſcid, and abound ſo much with 
heterogeneous matter, of a quite different nature from 
any thing ſaline, that a pellicle, or pure ſaline incru- 


| Ration upon the ſurface, is in vain expected. Boer- 
baave, therefore, and the more expert writers in phar- 


maceutical chemiſtry, with great judgment direct the 
evaporation of the ah Tore” "jap moiſture to be continued 


i? 
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| 2 and If it be now ſuffered to ſtand for an hour or two in à ration be lon 


tions, 
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ſhould be 
ſel in which-it-isdefigned to be cryſtallized; © tall | 
an unglazed earthen veſſel as pre · Rty. It diffolves both in water and 


- 


- warm place, it will, notwithſtanding the former de- The falt of Borax to the taſte appe 
te a freſh ſediment, from which it trat; but when it is examined by 
warily decanted before it be put into the vel · 79 of an acid, efferv 

| iz 


purations, depoſi 


Some recommend | 
ferable for this purpoſe to a glaſs one; the ſmoothneſs 


of the latter being 


ſelf into the pores of the former, has a great adyant- 


age of ſhooting its faline ſpicula to theides: © Others 
ſlightly incruſtate the ſides and bottom of whatever 
veſſel they employ with a certain mineral ſa, which 
greatly diſpoſes the juice to cryſtallize, to which of it- 
Eur it is very averſe; but this addition is, with regard 
to its medical virtue, quite different from the ſalt 


inſpiſſation ſet to ſhoot 
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The liquor which remains after the cryſtallization 
may be depurated by a gentle colature, and after due 
again ; when a farther produce 
of cryſtals will be obtained. Dil. Kan 

The for obtaining this ſalt is very tedious ; 
and the quantity of ſalt which the juices afford is ex- 
tremely ſmall: hence they are hardly ever made or ex- 
peRed in the ſhops. They may be ſomewhat ſooner 
ſeparated from the mucilage and other feculencies, 
by clarification with whites of eggs, and by adding 
very pure white clay. 17 7 

In the manner above 'deſcribed, ſalts may alſo be 
obtained from other acid, auſtere, and'bitteriſh plants, 
which contain but a ſmall quantity of oil.” © 

The virtues of the eſſential ſalts have not been fuf- 
ficiently determined from experience. This much, 
however, is certain, that they do not, as has been fap- 
poſed, poſſeſs the virtues of the ſubjects entire, except- 
ing only the acids and ſwerts. Ihe others ſeem to 
Lc almoſt all of them nearly fimilar, whatever plant 
they were obtained from. In watery extracts of worm- 
wood, carduus, camomile, and many other vegetables, 
kept for ſome time in a ſeſt Rate, there may be ob- 
ierved fine faline effloreſcences on the ſurface, which 
have all nearly the fame taſte, fomewhat of the nitrous 
kind. 'They are ſuppoſed by ſome to be in reality no 
more than an impure ſpecies of volatile nitre (that is, 
a ſalt compoſed of the nitrous acid and volatile alkali): 
thoſe which were examined by the chemiſts of the 
french academy deflagrated in the fire, and being tri- 
turated with fixed alkali, exhaled an urinous odour ; 


plain marks of their containing thoſe two ingredients. 


Acid ſalt of torax. Suec. 


Take of þorax an ounce and a half; warm ſpring- 
water, one pound. Mix them in a glaſs veſſel}, that 
the be rat may be diffolved ; then pour into it three 
drams of the concentrated acid of vitriol : evaporate 
the liquor till a pellicle appears upon it; after this 

let it remain at reſt till the cryſtals be formed. Let 
them be waſhed with cold water, and kept for uſe. 
This falt, which has long been known by the title 

of the ſedative fult of Homberg, is not unfrequentiy 


formed by ſublimation: but rhe proceſs by cryſtalliza-' 
tion here directed is lefs troubleſome, though the ſalt | 
proves generally leſs white, and is apt likewiſe to re. | ceſs, then, a double elective attraction takes place is ho 
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until the matter has acquired the conliſtence of cream. tain a part of Glauber's ſalt, eſpecially if che 


ſappoſed to hinder the ſalt from 
ſticking thereto ; while the juice eafily infinuating it- 


protracted. 


| N 


1 


elcing, uniting, and cry 
y with , ad ie ea hg bor ek. 
ſpirit of wine, al- 


be 


2 not very readily in either. 
I be virtues attributed to it may in ſome 


- inferred from the name of ſedative, by which it was 
long diſtin 


guifhed. It has been ſuppoſed to be a mild 
anodyne, to diminiſh febrile heat, to prevent or re- 
move delirium, and to allay, at leaſt for ſome time, 
ſpaſmodical affeQions, particularly thoſe which are the 
attendants of hypochondriaſis and hyſteria. It may be 
given in doſes from two to twenty grains. 


\  . » Purified ſal ammoniac. Suec. | 
Diſſolve ſal ammomiac in ſpring water ; ſtrain the li- 
quor through paper; evaporate. it to dryneſs in a 
_ glaſs veſſel by means of a moderate fire. 
he ſal ammoniac imported from the Mediterranean 


often contains ſuch impurities as to render the above 


proceſs neceſſary ; but that which is pre; in Bri- 
tain from ſoot and ſea-ſalt, is in FB ns pea t to 
market in a ſtate of very great purity. Hence this 
proceſs is now altogether omitted both in the London 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias. It furniſhes, however, 
when neeeſſary, an eaſy and effectual mode of obtain- 


ing a pure atamonia muriata. 


- Char VIIL. Magnefia. 


White magnefia. 
Take of bitter purging ſalt, kali, each two pounds; 
diſtilled water, boiling, 20 pints. Diſſolvs the bit- 
ter ſalt and the kali ſeparately in 10 pints of water, 
and filter through paper; then mix them. Boil the 
liquor a little while, and ftrain it while hot through 
linen, upon which will remain the white magnefia ; 
then waſh away, by repeated affuſions of diſtilled 
water, the vitriolated kah. L. | 


Take of bitter purging ſalt, and purified fixed vegetable 
alkali, equal weights. Diſſolve them ſeparately in 
double their quantity of warm water, and Jet the 

liquor be ſtrained or otherwile freed from the feces ; 
then mix them, and inſtantly add eight times their 
quantity of water. Let the liquor boil a 
little, ſtirring it very well at the ſame time: then 
let it reſt till the heat be fomewhat diminiſhed ; af- 
ter which ſtrain it through a cloth: the magneſia 
will remain upon the cloth, and it-is to be waſhed 

with pure water till it be altogether vaid of ſaline 
taſte. E. Fight 


The proceſſes here directed by the London and E- 
dinburgh colleges are nearly the fame; but the former 
ſeem to have improved ſomewhat on the latter, both 
in ſimplifying the proceſs, and in the employment of 
diſtilled water. 8 | 
The bitter cathartic ſalt, or Em falt, is a combi- 
nation of the vitriolic acid and magnẽ ſia. In this pro- 
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80 "Prepits- vitriolic acid forſakes the magneſia, and joins the mild Magneſia is the ſame ſpecies of earth with that ob- Prepara- 


* "WM kali, for which it has a greater attraction ; while the tained from the mother-ley- of nitre, wich was for tions and 
Denen nella in its turn unites with the fixed air diſchar - ſeveral years a celebrated ſecret in the hands of ſome Compoſi- 
| 1 tions“ FOR from the mild alkah, and ready to be abſorbed by ' particular perſons abroad. Hoffman, who deſcribes —_—_— 
e ſubſtance with which it can combine. the preparations of the nitrous magneſia, gives it the 
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rated along w 


We have therefore two new products, viz, a vitriol- 


ated tartar, arid magneſia united with fixed air. The 
former is diſſolved in the water, and may be preſerved 


ſor uſe ; the latter, as ON ouch leſs ſoluble, ſinks to 


the bottom of the veſſel. 
ſuch a1 
that the 


e intention of employing 
e quantity of water and of the boiling is, 
triolated tartar may be all thoroughly diſ- 


'Tolved; this falt being fo ſcarcely ſoluble in water, that 


without this expedient a part of it might be precipi- 

ith the magneſia. It might perhaps be- 
more convenient to oy the mineral alkali ; which 
forming a Glanber's falt with the vitriolic acid, would 


- 


require lefs water for its ſuſpenſion. By the after 


abtations, however, the magneſia is ſufficiently freed 
adhered to it. 15 
The ablations ſhould be made with very pure water; 


for nicer purpoſes diſtilled water may be uſed with ad- 
vantage; and ſoft water is in every caſe neceſſary. 


Hard water for this proceſs is peculiarly inadmiſſible, 
as the principle in waters giving the property called 
hardneſs is generally owing to an imperfect nitrous 
ſelenite, whoſe baſe is capable of being diſengaged by 
magnefta united wich fixed air, For though the at- 
tration of magneſia itſelf to the nitrous acid is not 

ter than that of calcareous earths ; yet when com- 


bined with fixed air, a peculiar circumftance intervenes; 


whence it is deducible, that the ſam of the forces 
tending to join the calcareous earth with the air of the 
magneſia, and the magneſia with the acid. is greater 


than the fom of the forces tending to join the calcare- 
dus earth with the acid, and the magneſia with the 


xp N 
This phenomenon muſt therefore depend on the pre- 
ſence of fixed air, and its greater attraction for lime 
than for magneſia. On this account, if hard water be 
uſed, a quantity of calcareous earth mult infallibly be 
depoſited on the magneſia; while the nitrous acid with 
which it was combined in the water, will in its turn 
attach itſelf to a portion of the magnelia, forming 
what may be called a nitrous ne. | 
All the alkalis, and alſo calcarevus earths, have a 
ter attraction for fixed air than magneſia has: 
ence, if this laſt be precipitated from its ſolution in 
acids by cauſtic alkali, it is then procured tree from 


| fixed air; but for this purpoſe calcination is more ge- 


nerally employed in the manner deſcribed in the pro- 
ceſs which next follows. . is ſcarcely at all 


ſoluble in water: the infinitely ſmall portion which 


this fluid is capable of 8 up, is owing to the fix- 
ed air of the magneſia; and it has been lately diſcover- 
ed, that water impregnated with this acid is capable of 


. a conſiderable portion; for this purpoſe it 


is neceflary to employ magneſia already ſaturated with 
fixed air, as magn:fia deprived of this air would quick- 


ly abſtract it from the water, whereby the force of the 
latter would be very conſiderably diminiſhed. Such a 

ſolution of magneſia might be uſeful for ſeveral pur- 
poſes in medicine. | 12 


character 0! an uſeful antacid, a'ſafe and inoffenſive 
laxative in doſes of a dram or two, and a diaphoretic 
and diuretic when given in ſmaller doſes of 15 or 20 
ains. Since his time, it has had a confiderable place 
ia the practice of foreign phyſicians ; and is now in 
great eſleem among us, particularly in heart-burns, 
and for preventing or removing the many diſorders 
which children are fo frequently thrown mto from a 
redundanee of acid humours inthe firſt paſſages; it is 
preferred, cn account of its laxative quality, to the 
ccmmon abiorbents, which, unleſs gentle purgatives 
be occaſionally given to carry them off, are apt to 
lodge in the body, and occaſion a coſtiveneſs very de- 
trimental to infants. - | ash 4 is 
Magneſia alba, when prepared in 
white and very ſubtile eat ch, perfectly void of ſmell 
or taſte, of the claſs of thoſe which Yifſolve in acids. 
It diſſolves treely even in the vitriolic acid; which, in 
the common way of making ſolutions, take up only 
an inconfiderable portion ot other earths. Combined 
with this acid, it forms the bitter purging or Epſom 
fait, very eaſily ſoluble in water: while the common 
abiorbents form with the ſame acid almoſt inſipid con- 
cretes, very difficult of folution. Solutions of magne- 
ſia in all acids are bitter and purgative, while thoſe of 
the other earths are more or leſs auſtere and aſtringent. 
A large doſe of magneſia, if the ſtomach contain no 
acid to diſſolve it, does not purge or produce any ſen- 
{ible effect; a moderate one, if an acid be lodged 
there, or if acid liquors be taken after it, procures 
ſeveral ſtools ; whereas the common abſorbents, in the 
ſame circumſtances, inſtead of looſening, bind the belly. 
It is obvious, therefore, that magneha is ſpecifically 


different from the other earths, and that-it is applicable 


to ſeveral uſeful purpoſes in medicine. 

Magneſia was formerly made wich the mother- water 
of nitre evaporated to dryneſs, or precipitated by a 
fixed alkali. It has gone under different names, as the 
white Powder of the Count of Palma, powder of ſentin-lle, 
pshychreſt, laxative powder, &c. 
the haracter cite, to diſtinguiſh it from the dark co- 
loured mineral called alſo mayneſia or mangan:/e ; a ſub- 
ſtance poſſeſſing very different proprieties. We have 
not heard that pure native magneſia has been found in 
its uncombined ſtate. A combination of it with ſub- 
phur has been diſcovered to cover a ſtratum of coal at 
Littry in Lower Normandy. 
in certain ſerpentine earths in Saxony, and in marly 
and alum earths. ! : 


Calcined magne/ia-.. F 
Take of white magneſia, four ounces. Expoſe it to 


TY 


a ſtrong heat for two houry ; and, when cold, ſet it 


by, Keepitin a veſlel cloſely ſtopped. L. 
Let magneſia, put into a crucible, be continued in a 
red heat for two hours; then put it up in cloſe glaſs 
veſſels. E. | „C 
By this proceſs. the magneſia is freed of fixed air ; 
which, according to Dr Black's experiments, conſti- 


perfection, is a 


It ſeems to have got 


It has alſo been found 
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all of which are converted by calcination into-cauſtic 
quicklime. (12184 gu 
The calcined magneſia is uſed for the ſame general 
purpoſes as the magneſia combined with fixed ar. In 
certain affections of the ſtomach, accompanied with 
much flatulance, the calcined magneſia is found pre- 
ferable, not only as containing more of the real earth 
of magneſia in a given quantity, but as being alſo de- 
prived of its air. It neutralizes the acid of the ſto- 
mach without that extrication of air which is oſten a 
troubleſome conſequence in employing the aerated 
magneſia in theſe complaints. It is proper t0-obſerve, 
that magneſia, whether combined with or deprived of 
Axed air, is ſimilar to the mild calcareous earths in 
promoting and increaſing putrefation. "The ſame has 
even been obſerved with reſpe& to the Epſom and ſome 
other ſalts which have this earth for their baſe. 


— 
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Cnar. IX. Preparations ' of Sulpbur../ | 
Waſhed flowers of Sulphur. . 
250 Take of flowers cf ſulphur, one pound ; diſtilled water, 


four wants, Boil the flowers of ſulphur a little While 


in the diſtilled water; then pour off this water, and 
waſh off the acid with cold water; laftly, dry the 
flowers, | | | | 
In the former editions of our pharmacopceias direc- 
tions were given for the preparation of the flowers of 
ſulphur themſelves ; but as a large apparatus is neceſ- 
ſary for doing it with any advantage, it is now ſcarcely 
ever attempted by the apothecaries. When the 
flowers are properly prepared, no change is made on 
the qualities of the ſulphur. Its impurities. only are 
| ſeparated ; and at the ſame time it is reduced to a 


finer powder than it can eaſily be brought to by any . 
other means. But as the flowers of ſulphur are gene- 


rally ſublimed in very capacious rooms, which contain 
a large quantity of air, or in veſſels not perfectly cloſe, 
ſame of thoſe that ariſe at firſt are apt to take fire, 
and thus are changed into a volatile acid vapour, which 
mingling with the flowers that ſublime afterwards, 
communicates to them a conſiderable degree of acidity. 
In this caſe the ablution here directed is for the gene- 
ral uſe of the medicine abſolutely neceſſary;; for the 
flowers thus tainted with acid ſometimes occaſion 
gripes, and may in other reſpects be productive of 
effects different from thoſe of pure ſulphur. There 
are, however, ſome particular combinations to which 
they are ſuppoſed to be better adapted when,unwaſhed, 
ſuch as their union with mercury into æthiops mineral; 
and accordingly: for that preparation the unwaſhed, 
flowers are directed by the London college. |; 


be of its due quality: 


a large volume, but likewiſe throw out im 
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ers of ſulphur, one ounce j kuli, 85 
„Mir the ſalt with the melted fulphar\ by 
- frequently ſtirring, anti 
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tion, in the former editions of our 


pu 7 in had the name of hear fulphuris or 
Ter of JUpRur. 5 8 
of. conyenient.to melt the ſulphur firſt 
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It is much more 
by itſelf, and add the ſalt of tartar by degrees, as here 
directed, than to grind them together, and afterwards 
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endeayour to melt them, as ordered in former editions; 


for in this laſt caſe the mixture will not flow ſufficient- 
ly thin to be properly united by ſtirring ; and the ſul- 
pbur either takes fire or ſublimes in flowers, which 
probably bas been the reaſon why ſo large a propor- 
tion of it has been com only directed. Even in che 
preſent method a conſiderable part of the ſulphur will 
js diſſipated ; and if it were not, the hepar would not 
for one part of ſulphur requires 
two of the alkaline falt to render it perfectly ivluble in 
water, which, thi . to de. 

The bepar ſulphuris has a fetid imell and a 
taſte. ,. Solutions of it in water, made with ſugar into 
a ſyrup, have been recommended in coughs and other 
diſorders of the breaſt, Our e never - 
theleſs, have deſervedly rejected this ſyrup, as common 
practice has almoſt done the balſams. Solutions of 


; 
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the hepar in water have been alſo. recommended in 


berpetic and other cutaneous affections. Some phyfi- 
cians have even employed this ſolution, in alarge quan- 
tity, as a bath for the cure of pſora ; and in cates of 
tinea capitis ĩt has often been uſed by way of lotion. 
The hepar, digeſted in rectified ſpirit of wine, im- 
parts a rich gold colour, a warm, ſomewhat aromatic 
taſte, and a pecuhar, not un 
of this kind is kept in the 
another mineral. The hepar ſulphuris has been by 
ſome ſtrongly recommended to prevent the effects of 
mineral poton,. | | 


Sulphur ated oil and ſulphurated petroleum. IL. 


Take of flowers of ſulphur, four ounces ;- olive oil, 
ſixteen, ounces. . Boil the flowers of brimſtone with 


In the ſame manner is made ſu/phurated petroleum. 

Theſe articles are analogous to what had formerly 
a place in our pharmacopœias under the titles of bal/a- 
mum ſulphuris fimplex, craſſum, et Barbad:nſe. And be- 
lides theſe a place was alſo given to the balſamum ſul- 
phuris aniſutum, terebinthinatum, &c. While theſe ar- 
ticles, however, are now baniſhed from our phartna- 


teful ſmell. A tincture 
ops under the name of 
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the oil, in a pot Nightly covered, until they be united. 


copaeias, even thoſe retained are leſs in uſe than 


formerly. | | 
Theſe preparations are more conveniently and ſafely 
made in a tall glaſs body, with the mouth at leaſt an 
inch in diameter, than in the circulatory or cloſe vei- 
ſels in which they have commonly been directed to be 
prepared: for when the ſulphur and oil begin to act 
vehemently uon each other, they not only rarify into 
etuouſly 
great, quantities of an elaſtic vapour ON, if the 
veſſels be cloſed, or the orifices not ſulficievt to allow 


— 
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it a free exit, will infallibly burſt them. Hoffman re- 
lates a very remarkable hiſtory of the effects of an ac- 
In the veſſel above recommended 
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hence the balſams 


P H A R 


d pn ot this kind. 
the proceſs may be completed, without danger, in four 
. OF. five hours, by duly managing the fire, which ſhould 
be very gentle for ſome time, and afterwards increaſed 


ſ as to make the oil juſt bubble or boil; in which 


ſlate it ſhould be 


— 


kept till all the ſulphur appears to 
1 Edential ' oils, employed as menſtrua for ſulphur, 


. undergo a great alteration from the degree of heat ne- 


ceſſary for enabling them to diſſolve the ſulphur ; and 

8 not near ſo much of their fla- 
vour as might be expected. It ſhould therefore ſeem 
more eligible to add a proper quantity of the eſſential 
dils to the ſimple balſam: theſe readily incorporate by 
a gentle warmth, if the veſſel be now and then ſhaken. 
* e may thus compoſe à balſam more elegant than 
thoſe, made in the manner formerly recommended, and 
which retains ſo much. of the flavour of the oil us is in 
{a meaſure ſufficient to cover the taſte of the ſulphur, 


Andi render it ſupportable. | 


eribed to them when taken internally. 
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Kc. only on account of its colour. 


mill of ſulphur, applied amon 
is by the 7 


The balſams of ſulphur have been ſtrongly recom- 
mended in coughs, conſumptions, and other diſorders 
of the breaſt and lungs ; but the reputation which they 
bays had in theſe caſes does not appear ta have been 
built on any fair trial or experience of their virtues. 
\ They are manifeſtly hot, acrimonious, and irritating ; 
and therefore ſhould be uſed with the utmoſt caution. 
They have ſrequently been found to iujure the appe- 
tite, offend the ſtomach and viſcera, parch the body, 
and occaſion thirſt and febrile heats. The doſe of the 
.Gmple balſam is from ten to forty drops: thoſe with 
eſſential oils are not given in above half theſe quantities. 
Externally, they are employed for cleanfing and heal- 
ing foul running ulcers. Boerhaave conjectures that 
their uſe in theſe caſes gave occaſion to the virtues aſ- 


Precipitated ſulphur. L. 478 

Take of ſulphurated kali, ſix ounces ; diſlilled water one 

pound and a half; vitriolie acid, diluted, as much as 

is ſufficient. Boil the ſulphurated kali in the diltiiled 

water until it be diſſolved. Filter the liquor through 

paper, to which add the vitriolic acid. Waſh the pre- 

cipitated powder by often pouring on water till it be- 
comes inſipid | 

This preparation is not ſo white as that of the laſt 


| pharmaeopœia, which was made with quicklime; and 


which in ſome pharmacopœias had the name of mill of 
ſulphur. 1 
Pure milk of ſulphur is not different in quality from 
pure ſulphur itſelf ; to which it is preferred in unguents, 
Kc. < The whiteneſs does 
not proceed from the ſulphur having loſt any of its parts 
in the operation, or from any new matter ſuperadded: 
for if common ſulphur be ground with alkaline ſalts, 
and ſet to ſublime, it riſes of a white like colour, the 
whole quautity of the alkali remaining unchanged; and 
if the milk be melted with a gentle fire, it returns into 
yellow ſulphur again. 

It may be obſerved, that the name lac ſulphuris, or 
us to the precipitate, 
rench writers confined to the white liquor 
before the precipitate has fallen from it. 


o 
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Cnar. X. Preparations of Antimony. 


AnTimony. is compoſed of a 
ſulpbur or common brimſtene. 
If powdered antimony be expoſed to a gentle fire, the 

ſulphur exhales; the metallic part; remaining in 
form of a white calx, reducible, by proper fluxes, 
into a whitiſh brittle metal, called regulus.. This is 
. readily diſtinguiſhed from the other bodies of that 
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claſs, by its not being ſoluble in aquatortis ; its pro- 


per menſtruum is aqua - regia. 


If aqua · regia be poured on crude antimony, the me- 


tallic part will be diſſolved ; and the ſulphur thrown 
out, partly to the fides of the veſſel and partly to 
the ſurface of the liquor, in the form of a greyiſh 
yellow ſubſtance. his, ſeparated and purited by 
ſublimation, appears on all trials the ſame with pure 

common brimitone, 7 
The metal freed from the ſulphur, naturally blended 

with it, and atierwards tuſed with common brim- 

tone, reſumes the apearance and qualities of crude 
aAntimony. | 3331S > 467i; 5: 

The antimonial metal is a medicine cf the greateſt 
power of any known ſubſtance; a quantity too minute 
to be ſenſible in the tendereſt balance, is capable of 
producing violent effects, if taken diſſolved or in a 
ſoluble ſtate. If given in ſuch a form as to be imme- 
diately miſcible with the animal fluids, it proves 
violently emetic; if fo managed as to be more flowly 
acted on, cathartic; and in either caſe, if the doſe be 
extremely ſmall, diaphoretic. Thus, though vegetable 
acids extract ſo little from this metal, that the remain- 
der ſeems to have loſt nothing of its weight, the tinc- 
tures prove in lage doſes ſtrongly emetic, and in 
ſmaller ones powerſully diaphoretic. The regu! us has 
been caſt into the form of pills, which acted as viol- 
lent cathartics, though without ſuffering any ſenſible 


diminution of weight in their paſſage throu h the body; 


and this repeatedly for a great number of times. 
This metal, di eſted ot the inflammable principle 
which it has in common with other metallic bodies 
that are reducible to a calx, becomes indiſſoluble and 
macdive. The calx nevertheleſs, urged with a ſtrong 
fire, melts into a glaſs, which is as eaſy of ſolution, 
and as violent in operation, as the regulus itſelf : the 
glaſs, toroughty mixed with ſuch ſubſtances as pre- 
vent its ſolubility, as waxy reſin, and the like, is again. 
rendered mild. | | | 
VEGETABLE. acids, as has already been obſerved, 
diſſolve but an extremely minute portion of this me- 
tal: the ſolution nevertheleſs is powerfully emetic and 
cathartic. The nitrous. and vitriolic acids only cor- 
rode it into a powder, to which they adhere fo ſlight- 
ly as to be ſeparable in a conſiderable degree by wa- 
ter, and totally by fire, leaving the regulus in form 
of a calx ſimilar to that prepared by fi e alone. The 
marine acid has a very different effect; this reduces 
the regulus inte a violent corroſive ; and though it 


difficultly unites, yet it adberes ſo very cloſely as not 
to be ſeparable by any ablution, nor by fire, the re- 


gulus ariling along with it. The nitrous or vitriolic 

acids expel the marine, and thus reduce the corroſi ve 

into a calx ſimilar to the foregoing. 

- Sulphur remarkably abates the power of this me- 

tal: and hence crude antimony, in Which the regu- 
3; 


| | Vaart II. 
known it ven by half ounces, and repeated two or Prepara- 
three — a day, for ſeveral dayi together. tions and 
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to be combined with ſalphur, from one- 
to one-half its weight, proves altogether mild. 
If a part of the ſulphur be taken away by ſuch ope- 
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rations as do not deſtroy or calcine the metal, the re- 
maining maſs becomes proportionally more active. 
The ſolphur of antimony may be expelled by de- 
flagration with nitre: the larger the quantity of nicre, 
to a certain point, the more of the ſulphur will be 
diſſipated, and the preparation will be the more active. 
If the quantity of nitre be more than ſufficient to 
conſume the ſulphur, the reſt of it, deflagrating with 
the CO principle of the regulus itſelf, renders 
it agam mild. . : 
e ſulphur of antimony is likewiſe abforbed in fu- 
ſion by certain metals and by alkaline ſalts. Theſo 
laſt, when united with ſulphur, prove a menſtruum 
for all the metals (zinc excepted} ; and hence, it<the 
fuſion be long continued, the regulus is taken up, and 
rendered foluble in water. | ale 
From theſe particulars with reſpe& to antimony, it 
may naturally be concluded, that it not only turniſhes 
us with an uſeful and active medicine, but that it may 
alſo be exhibited for medical purp ſes under a great 
variety of different forms, and that the effects of theſe 


will be conſiderably diverfified. And this has in rea- 


lity been the caſe. For further imormation reſpecting 
antimony, and its uſes in medicine, we reter our rea · 
ders to the articles Anrimoxy; Marea Mzvrca, 


p. 653, &c. ; and CarmaTiy-Fradex. But although 


there is perhaps no preparation there mentioned, which 
is not fitted to ſerve ſome uſeful purpoſe; yet the col- 
leges both of London and Edmburgh have now re- 
ſtricted the number of pre 
copceias to a few only. And it is highly probable, 
that from the proper employment of them, every 
uſeful purpoſe.to be anſwered by antimony may be ac- 
compliſhed. f 
Calcined antimony. I.. 

Take of antimony, powdered, eight ounces; nitre, 
powdered, two pounds. Mix them, and caſt the mix- 
ture by degrees into a red hot crucible. Burn the 

white matter about half an hour; and, when cold, 
wder it; after which waſh it with diſtilled water. 

Tn the laſt edition of the London Pharmacopœia 
this preparation had the name of calx of atimony ; and 
it may be conſidered as at leaſt very nearly approach- 
ing to ſome other antimonials of the old pharmaco- 
pcœias, particularly to the nitrated diaphoretic antimo- 
ny, wathed ditto, and ſtibiated nitre ; none of which 
are now received as ſeparate formulas of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopœia, and indeed even the calx of an- 


timony itſelf, at leaſt as thus prepared, has now no 
place in that pharmacopeia. 


The calx of antimony, when freed by waſhing from 


the ſaline matter, is extremely mild, if not altogether 
inactive. Hoffman, Lemery, and others, aſſures us, 
that they have never experienced from it any ſuch ef- 
fects as its uſual title imports: Boerhaave declares, 


that it is a mere metallic earth, entirely deſtitute of 


all medicinal virtue: and the committee of the Lon- 
don college admit that it has no ſenſible operation. 
The common doſe is from five grains to a ſcruple, or 


half a dram; though Wilſon relates, that he bas 


4 


arations in their pharma- 


Some report that this cal, by keeping for a 
of time, contracts an emetic quality; F 

it has been concluded, that the powers of the regu. 
line” part are not entirely deſtroyed ; that the prepa- 
ration has the virtues of other amimonials which are 


given as alterutives z that is, in fuch ſmall doſes as not 


to ſtimulate the prime viz ; and that theretore dia 
phoretic antimony, or calcined antimony, as it is now 
more properly ſtyled, is certainly among the mildeſt 
preparations of that mineral, and may -be uſed for 
children, and fimilar delicate conſtitutions where the 
ſtomach and inteſtines are eaſily affected. The oh- 
ſervations, however, from which theſe concluſions are 
drawn, does not appear to be well founded >; Ludovi- 
ei relates, that after keeping the powder for four 
years, it proved as mild as at fit: and the Straſb argli 
pharmacopœia, with good reaſon, ſu 8, that where 
the calx has proved emetic, it had either been given 
in ſuch caſes as would of themſelves have been at- 
tended with this ſymptom (for the great alexipharmac 
virtues attributed to it have occaltoned: it to be ex- 
hibited even in the more dangerous malignant fevers, 
and other diforders which are frequently accompan ed 


with vomiting); or that it had not been ſuſſic 


calcined, or perfectly freed from ſuch part of the te- 
gulus as might remain uncaleined. uncalcined 
part being groſſer than the true calx, the ſeparation is 
eff ted by often walking with water, in the ſame 
manner as directed for ſeparating earthy powders from 
their groſſer parts. 4 50 9 | 

It bas been obſerved, that when diaphoretic anti- 
mony is prepared with nitre abounding with ſea · ſalt, 
of which all the common nitre contains ſome portion, 
the medicine has proved violently emetic. This el 
fect is not owing to any particular quality, of the ſea- 
ſalt, but to its quantity, by which the proportion of the 
nitre to the antimony is rendered leſs. 

The nitrum flibiatum, as it was called, produced b 
the deflagration of the ſulphur of the antimony wi 
the nitre in the ſame manner as the ſal poſyboref, from 
which it differs no otherwiſe than in retaining ſome 
portion of the antimonial calx. 

Notwithſtanding the doubts - entertained by ſome 
reſpecting the activity of the antimonium caleinatum, 
yet the London college have in our opinion done right 
in retaining it. For while it is on all hands allowed 
that it is the mildeſt of our antimonials, there are ſome 
accurate obtervers who conſider it by no means ineffi- 
cacious. This Dr Healde tells us, that he has been in 
the habit of employing it for npwards of 40 years, and is 
much deceived, if, when genuine, it be not produRive of 
good effects. | | 


Nitrated calr of antimony. E. 


Take of antimony calcined for 3 the glaſs of 

antimony, and nitre, equal weights. Having mixed, 
and put them into a crucible, let them be heated, 
ſo that the matter ſhall be of a red colour for an 


hour: then let it be taken out of tne crucible, and, 


after —_ it, waſh it repeatedly with warm water 
till it be mfipid. , 
Akhouꝑh this preparation agrees nearly in name with 


im whens tions 
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the precediog; and has been conſidered as being nearly 
complete calx of antimony, yet there can be no 
oubt that it is a medicine of a much more active 
nature than the ſormer; and in place of being one 
of the mildeſt of the antimonials, it oſten operates 
with great violence when given in doſes of a few 
grains only. | | 3 el 
But as the effects of every preparation of antimony, 
not already conjoined with an acid, muſt depend on 
the quantity and condition of the acid in the ſtomachy 
ſo the ablution of the baſe of the nitre in this proceſs 
given full power to the acid of the ſtomach to act as 
ar. s poflible on the calx ; whereas, when the un- 
waſhed calx is employed, a greac quantity of the acid 
in the ſtomach is neutralized by the alkaline baſe of 
the nitre adhering to the calx. The nitrated calx of an- 
timony is ſuppoſed to be nearly the ſame with the article 
which has been ſo much celebrated, and has had ſuch 
an extenfive-ſale under the title af Dr Zames's fever- 
And it was as an article which might be- 
employed in the place of James's powger, that the 
Edinburgh college introduced this into their pharma- 
copœia. There is, however, reaſon to helieve, that 
the preparation of James's powder is ſomewhat diffe- 
rent from that here directed; but their effects, as far 
as our obſervation goes, appear to be very nearly the 
ſame. | IP | 
The nitrated calx of antimony has heen thought by 
ſome preferable to emetic tartar, where the permanent 
effects of a long continued nauſea. are required, and 
where we with our antumonials to paſs the pylorus and 
produce purging. But, like every other preparation 
where the regulive part is only rendered active by the 
acid in the ſtomach, the nitrated calx of antimony is in 
all caſes of uncertain operation: ſometimes proving per- 
fectly inert, and at other times very violent in its ef. 
feats, The daſe is generally 10 or 12 grains, and 
this is often given all at once; an inconvenience not 
attending the emetic tartar ; the quantity and effects 
of which we can generally meaſure with ſurpriſing mi- 
nuteneſs. | 
There is, however reaſon to believe, that by means 
of James's powder, and the nitrated calx, an artificial 
termination of fever is ſometimes accompliſhed, and 
that too more frequently than by emetic tartar. This 
perhaps may ſometimes be the conſequence of the vio- 
lence with which they operate. At the ſame time it 
muſt be admitted, that even the moſt violent operation 
by no means enſures an immediate recovery, but that 
on the contrary it is ſometimes manifeſtly attended 


with bad effects. 
* Crocus of antimony. 


Take of antimony, powdered ; nitre, powdered, of 
each one pound; ſea-ſalt, one ounce, Mix, and 
put them by degrees into a red hot crucible, and 
melt them with an augmented heat. Pour out the 
melted matter; and, when cold, ſeparate it from 
the ſcorie. I. 


Equal parts of antimony and nitre are to be injected 
by degrees into a red-hot crucible ; when the de- 
tonation is over, ſeparate the reddith metallic mat- 
ter from the whitiſh cruſt; beat it into a powder, 
and edulcorate it by repeated waſhings with hot 
water, till the water comes off inſipid. E. 

Vor. XIV. ! | 
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rector. Theſe preparations, given from two to fx. 
grains, generally act as violent emetics, greatly Ci. 
ordering the conſtitution. But the operation, Ike 
that of every preparation of antimony whoſe reguline 
part is not joined with an acid, muſt be liable to va- 
riations, according to the quantity and condition of 
the acid in the ſtomach. Their principal uſe is in 
maniacal caſes, as the baſis of ſome other prepara- 
tions ; and among the farriers, who frequently give 
to horſes an ounce or two a day, divided into diffe- 
rent doſes as an alterative : in theſe, and other qua- 
drupeds, this medicine acts chiefly as a diaphorctic. 
The chemiſts have been accuſtomed to make the 
crocus with a leſs proportion of nitre than what is 
directed above; and without any ſarther melting than 
what enſues from the heat which the matter acquires 
by deflagration, which, when the quantity is large, 
is very conſiderable : a little common ſilt is added to 
promote the ſuſion. The mixture is put by de- 
grees into an iron pot or mortar, ſomewhat heat- 
ed, and placed under a chimney: when the firſt 
ladleful is in, a piece of lighted charcoal is thrown 


to it, which ſets the matter on fire; the reſt of the 


mixture is then added by little and little: the defla- 
2 is ſoon over, and the whole appears in perfect 
fuſion: when cold, a conſiderable quantity of ſcoriæ 
is found on the ſurface; which ſcoriz are eaſily knock- 
ed off with a hammer. The crocus prepared after 
this manner is of a redder colour than that of the 
former editions of the London pharmacopœia. And 
indeed the method now directed by the London col- 
lege may be conſidered as founded on this: It differs 
principally from that of the Edinburgh college in the 


employment of the fea ſalt, by which the proceſs is 


much tacilitated. 

Muriated antimony. L. 

Take of the crocus of antimony, powdered ; vitriolic 
acid, each one pound; dry ſea-ſalt, two pounds. 
Pour the vitriolic acid into a retort, adding by de- 
* the ſea-ſalt and crocus of antimony, previouſ- 

y mixed; then diſtil in a ſand-bath. Let the di- 
ſtilled matter be expoſed to the air ſeveral days, 
and then let the fluid part be poured of from the 
dregs. 


Buiter of antimeny. E. 


Take of crade antimony, one part; corroſive ſubli- 
mate of mercury, two parts. Grind them firſt 
ſeparately ; then thoroughly mix them together, 
taking the utmoſt care to avoid the vapours. Put 
the mixture into a coated glaſs retort (having a 
ſhort wide neck), ſo as to fil one half of it: the 


retort being placed in a fand-furnace, and receiver 


adapted to it, give firſt a gentle heat, that only a 
dewy vapour may ariſe: the fire being then increa- 
ſed, an oily liquor will aſcend and congeal in the 
neck of the retort, appearing like ice, which is to 
be melted down by a live coal cantiouſly applied. 
This -oily matter is to be rectified in a glaſs retort 
into a pellucid liquor. 


The proceſs here directed by the Edinburgh col- 


lege, and which is nearly the ſame with what Rood in 
Yy the 
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— pharmacy, may be much endangered for want of due 
care. Boerhative relates, that one who from the title W e eee 


the acid diſtilled from the black calx of manganeſe. 


„„ 
Prepzra- the former edition of the London pharmacopœia, is yet been praiſed, And were it even with no other Prepars- 
extremely dangerous, inſomuch that even the life of intention than this; a ſafe, eaſy, 
the operator, though tolerably verſed in common forming a muriated antimony, may be confidered as 


an important improvement in our pharmacopœias. 
p | n ; \ 


he gives him is not to be ſuppoſed inexpert in che- 


4 2 
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and c tions and 
heap method of Compoſi 
tions, 


mical operations, or unacquainted with the danger Take of antimony, coarſely powdered, hartſhorn ſha⸗ 260 


1 


attending this, was ſuffocated for want of proper 
care to prevent the burſting of the retort. Ihe fumes 
which ariſe, even upon mixing the antimony with the 


vings, each two pounds; mix, and put them into 
a wide red-hot iron pot, ſtirring conſtantly till the 
;, maſs acquires a grey colour. 
ſublimate, are highly noxious, and ſometimes iſſue ſo when, cold, and put it into a coated crucible, Lute 


— 


Powder the matter 


copiouſly and ſuddenly, as very difficultly to be avoid - to it another crucible inverted, which has a ſmall 


ed. The utmoſt circumſpection therefore is neceſſary. 
The cauſtic, or batter as it is called, appears to be 

a ſoluticn of the metallic part of the antimony in the 

marine acid of the ſublimate : the ſulphur of the anti- 


* 


mony and the mere ury of the ſublimate, remain at the 


bottom of the retort united into an æthiops. This ſo- 


hole in its bottom: augment the fire by degrees to 
a a red heat, and keep it fo for two hours. 
reduce the mater, when cold, to a very fine pow- 
der. | | | 
In this preparation the metallic part of the anti- 
mony in a ſtate of calx will be united with that part 


Laſtly, 


Jution does not ſueceed vi h ſpirit of falt in its liquid of the hartſhorn which is indeſtructible by the action 


ſtate, and cannot be effected, unleſs (as in the caſe 
of making ſublimate) either the acid be highly con- 
centrated, and both the ingredients ſtrongly heated; 
or when the antimony is expoſed to the vapours of 


By this laſt pri ceſs a perfect ſolution of the regulus 
of antimony in the muriatic acid is effected. Ot this 
more ſimple, more ſafe, and leſs:expenſive method of 
preparing muriated antimony, an account is given 
by Mr Ruſſel in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. T0112 STE ef: 


If regulus of antimony were added in dhe diftilla« 
tion off ſpirit of ſea- ſalt without water, a ' ſolution, 


would alſo be made. | 


The method however, now directed by the Lon- | 


don college, in which vitriolie acid and 4ea-ſalt are 
employed to give a double elective attraction, is per- 


haps to be conſidered as preferable to any of the 


others. In this they have followed very nearly the 
directions given in the pharmacopcia Suecica, which 
are taken Fein the proceſs of Mr Scheele. 

When the congealed matter that ariſes into the 
neck of the retort is liquefied by the moiſture of the 
ir, it proves leſs corroſive than when melted down 
and rectified by heat; though it ſeems, in either 
caſe, to be ſuſficiently ſtrong for the purpoſes of con- 
ſuming ſungous fleſh and the callous lips of ulcers. It 


is remarkable, that though this ſaline concrete readily . 
and almoſt entirely diſſolves by the humidity of the 


wr, only a ſmall quantity of white powder ſeparating, 
it neverthele's will not diſſolve on putting water to it 
directly; even when previouſly liquefied by the air; 
the addition of water will precipitate the ſolution, 
And accordingly, by the addition of water is formed 
that ore celebrated article known by the title of mer- 
curius vile, or Alg:roth's powder. This preparation, 
though never uſed by itſelf, is employed both by the 
Edinburgh and by ſome of the foreign colleges, in 
the formation of emetic tartar, the moſt uſeful of all 
the antimenials. And although chemiſts are not al- 
together agreed with regard to the beſt mode of ma- 
king the tartarized antimony, yet we ſhall after- 
wards have occaſion to obſerve, when treating of that. 
article, that the preparation of it from the muria- 


as it ſhall be wanted: ſtrain 


of fire, viz. its abſorbent earth. If this powder be 
properly prepared, it is of a white colour. It is a 
mild antimonial preparation, and is given as an alte- 
rative from three to fix grains for a doſe. In this 
quantity, however, it ſometimes creates nauſea, and 
even vomits. 
operates by ſtool. © 


In larger doſes it proves emetic, and 


Precipitated ſulphur of antimony... L. 


Take of antimony, powdered, two pounds; water 
_ cf pure kali, four pints ; diſtilled water, three pints ; 


Mix, and boil them with a flow fire for three hours, 
conſtantly ſtirring, and adding the diſtilled water 
| e hot ley through a 
double linen cloth, and into the liquor, whilſt yet 


hot, drop by degrees as much dilated vitriclic acid 


as is ſufficient to precipitate the fulphur, Waſuh off, 
with warm water, the vitriolated kali. 


Sollen ſulphur of antimany. E. 


Boil,. in an iron pot, four pounds of cauſtic ley di- 


lated with three pints of water, and throw in by 
degrees two pounds of powdered antimony ; keeping 
them continually ſtirring with an iron ſpatula for 


. three hours, over à gentle fire, and occaſionally 


ſupplying more water. The liquor loaded with the 


ſulphur of antimony being then ſtrained through 


a woolen cloth, drop into it | rout! + while it 
continues hot, fo much ſpirit of nitre, diluted with 


an equal quantity of water, as ſhall be ſufficient to 


precipitate the ſulphur which is afterwards to be 
carefully waſhed with hot water, | 
The foregoing preparations are not ſtrictly ſulphurs; 


they contain a conſiderable quantity of the metallic 
part of the antimony, which is reducible from them by 
proper fluxes. 
to great variation in point of ſtrength ; and in this re- 
ſpe& they are, perhaps the moſt precarious, though 
ſome have affirmed that they are the moſt certain, of 
the antimonial medicines. 


Theſe medicines muſt needs be liable 


They prove emetic when taken' on an empty ſto- 


mach, in a doſe of four, five, or fix grains; but at 
preſent BY are ſcarcely preſcribed with this intention; 
being chie 


y uſed as alterative deobſtruents, particu- 


ted antimony, or rather from its precipitate (Alge- larly in cutaneous diſorders. Their emetic quality is 


roth's powder), is perhaps the beſt mode which has 


calily blunted, by making them up into pills with > 
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Prepara · fins or extracts, and giving them on a full ſtomach : 
tions aud wich theſe cautions they have been taken in the quan- 
Compoli- tity of 16 grains a- day, and continued for a confider- 
—— able time, without occaſſoning any diſturbance up- 
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wards or downwards. As their ſtrength is precarious, 
they ſhould be taken at firſt in very 1mall doſes, and 
increaſed by degroes according to their effect. 

A compoſition of the golden ſulphur, with ſweet 
mercury, has been found a powerful, yet ſafe al- 
terative, in cutaneous diſorders; and has completed a 
cure after ſalivation had failed. In venereal cafes, like- 


wiſe, this medicine has produced excellent effects. A 


mixture of equal parts ot the ſulphur and calomel (well 
triturated together, and made into pills with ext: acts, 
&c.) may be taken from four to eight or ten grains, 
morning and night; the patient keeping moderately 
warm, and drinking after each doſe a draught of a 
decoction of the woods, or other ſimilar liquor. This 
medicine generally promotes perſpiration, ſcarcely oc- 
caſioning any tendency to vomit or purge, or affecting 
the mouth. * 


Tartarized antimony. L. 


Take of crocus of antimony, powdered, one pound 
and an half; cryſtals of tartar, two pounds; diſtil- 
led water two gallons : boil in a glaſs veſſel about a 

quarter of an hour; filter through paper, and ſet 
aſide the ſtrained liquor to cryſtallize. 


" Emetic tartar. E. 


Take ef the butter of antimony what quantity you 
chooſe ;- pour it into warm water, in which ſo much 
of the purified vegetable fixed alkali has been pre- 
viouſly diſſolved, that the antimonial powder may 
be precipitated, which, after being well waſhed, is to 
be dried. Then to five pounds of water add of this 
powder nine drams, of cryſtals of tartar, beat into 
a very fine powder, two ounces and a half, boil 
for a little till the powders be diffolved. Let the 
ſtrained ſolution be ſlowly evaporated in a glaſs veſ- 
ſel to a pellicle, ſo that cryſtals may be formed. 

We have here two modes of making the moit com- 
mon, and perhaps we may add the molt uſeful, of all 
the antimonial preparations, long known in the ſhops 
under the name of emetic tartar, Theſe modes differ 
conſiderably from each other ; but in both, the regu- 


line part of the antimony is united with the acid of 


the tartar. It is perhaps difficult to ſay to which mode 
of preparation the preference is to be given: for on 
this ſubject the beſt chemiſts are fill divided in their 
opinion. The mode directed by the London college is 


nearly the ſame with that in the former editions of their 


pharmacopœia, while that now adopted by the Edin- 
burgh college in which they have nearly foll:-wed the 
Pharmacopœia Roſſica, is ot later date. That in both 
ways a god emetic tartar may be formed, is very cer- 
tain: but in our opinion, when it is formed of the pre- 
cipitate from the muriatic acid, or the pordre d' Alge- 
rotti, as it has been called, there is the leaſt chance of 
its being uncertain in its operaticn : and. this method 
comes recomn: ended to us on the authority of Berg- 
man, Scheele, and, ſome other of the rſt names in 
chemiſtry, Bergman adviſes, that the calx be preci- 
pitated, by ſimple water, as be:ng leaſt liable to varia- 


tion; and this is the direction followed in the Phar- 
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macopœia Roſſica. But when the calx is precipitated "repara 

by an alkaline ley, as is directed by the Edinburgh tions and 

college, it is more certainly freed from the muriatic © ph: 
* C:ons. 


acid, and will of courſe be milder. 

In the after part of the proceſs, whether precipitate 
or crocus have been uſed, the quantity of the anti- 
mouial ought always to be ſome drams more than is 
abſolutely neceſſary for ſaturating the acid of tartar, fo 
that no cryſtals may ſhoot which are not impregnated 
with the active metallic part of the antimony. And 
m order'to ſecure an unitorm ſtrength, ſome attention 
is neceſſury in collecting the cryſtals, as ſome may con. 
tain more metal than others. After they are all ſepa- 
rated from the liquor, they ought to be beat together 
in a glaſs mortar mito a fine powder, that the medi- 
cine may be of uniform ſtrength. 

Emetic tartar. 1s, of all the preparations of antimony, 
the molt certain in its operation. | ; 

It will be ſufficient, in conſidering the medicinal ef- 
fects of antimonials, that we ſhould obſcrve, once for 
all, that their emetic property depends on two diffe- 
rent conditions of the reguline part: the fir} is where 
the reguline part is only active, by being rendered ſo 
from meeting with an acid in the ſtomach : the ſecond 
is where the reguline part is already joined with an 
acid, rendering it active. It is obvious, that thoſe 
preparations, reducible to the firſt head, mult always 
be of uncertain operation. Such then is the equal un- 
certainty in the chemical condition and medicinal eſ- 
fects of the croci, the hepata, and the calces; all of 
which proceſſes are different ſteps or degrees of freeing 
the reguline part from ſulphur and phlogiſton. It is 
equally plain, that the preparations coming under the 
ſecond head mult be always conſtant and certain in 
their operation. Such a one is emetic tartar, the doſe 
and effects of which we can meaſure with great ex- 
actneſs. 

The title of this medicine expreſſes its principal ope- 
ration; It is one of the belt af the antimonĩal emetics, 
acting more powertully than the quantity of crocus 
contained in it would do by itſelf, though it docs not 
ſo much ruffle the conſtitution. And indeed antimo- 
nials in general, when thus rendered ſoluble by vege- 
table acids, are more ſafe and certain in their effects 
than the violent preparations of that mineral exhibited 
by themſelves; the former never varying in their action 
from a difference in the food taken during their uſe, 
or other ſimilar circumſtances ; which occaſioning 
more or leſs of the others to be diſſolved, make them 
operate with different degres of force. Thus, crude 
antimony, where acid food has been liberally taken, 
has ſometimes proved violently emetic ; whilit in other 
had circumitances it has 1 a1 no ſuch effeR. 

The doſe bf emetic tartar, when deſigned to pro- 
duce the tu'l effect of an emetic, is from two to tour 
grains. It may likewiſe be advantageouſly given in 
much ſmaller doles as a nauſcating and ſudoriſic me- 
dicine. 


Vitrifie antimony. L. 


Take of powdered an imony, four ounces. Cale ine 
in a broad earthen vetlel, with a fire gradually raiſed, 
ftiirrins wich an iron rod till it no longer emits a f- 
plaureous ſnoke. Put this powder into a crucb) -, 
jo as to fill two thirds of it. A c ver being Et', d 
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Prepara- on, make a fire under it, at firſt moderate, after - 
ons and wards ſtronger, until the matter be melted. Pour 
Compoli- out the melted glaſs. 
tions, ; 

Fer Glaſs of antimony. E. 


2:s Strew antimony, beat into a coarſe powder like ſand, 
upon a ſhallow unglazed earthen veſſel, and apply 

a gentle heat underneath, that the antimony may 

be heated ſlowly; keeping it at the ſame time con- 

tnually flirring to prevent it from running into 

lamps. White vapours of a ſulphureous ſmell will 

ariſe from it. If == ceaſe to exhale with the de- 


gree of heat firſt applied, increaſe the fire a little, ſo 


that vapours may again ariſe : go on in this manner, 
till the powder, when brought to a red heat, exhales 
no more vapours. Melt the calx in a crucible with 
an intenſe heat, till it aſſumes the n of 
melted glaſs; then pour it out on a heated braſs 
plate or diſh. | 

The calcination of antimony, in order to procure 
tranſparent plaſs, ſucceeds very ſlowly, unleſs the ope- 
rator be wary and circumſpect in the management of 
it, The moſt convenient veſſel is a broad ſhallow diſh, 
or a ſmooth flat tile, placed under a chimney. The 
antimony ſhould be the purer ſort, ſach as is uſnally 
tound at the apex of the cones ; this, groſsly powder- 
ed, is to be evenly ſpread over the bottom of the pan, 
ſo as not to lie above a quarter of an inch thick on any 
part. The fire ſhould be at firſt no greater than is juſt 

ſufficient to raiſe a fume from the antimony, which is 
to be now and then ſtirred : when the fumes begins to 
decay, increaſe the heat, taking care not to raile it fo 
high as to melt the antimony, or run the powder into 
lumps ; after ſome time the veſſel may be made red- 
hot, and kept in this ſtate until the marter will not, 
upon being ſtirred, any longer fume. If this part of 
the proceſs be duly conducted, the antimony will ap- 
pear in an uniform powder, without any lumps, and 
of a grey colour. 

With this powder fill two-thirds of a crucible, which 
is to be covered with a tile, and placed in a wind-fur- 
nace. Gradually increaſe the fire till the calx be in 
perfect fuſion, when it is to be now and then examined 
by dipping a clean iron wire into it. If the matter 
which adheres to the end of the wire appears fmooth 
and cqually tranſparent, the vitrification is completed, 
and the glaſs may be poured out upon a hot ſmooth 
{tone or copperplate, and ſuffercd to cool flowly to 
prevent its cracking and flying in pieces. It is of a 
tranſparent yellowiſh red colour. 

The glaſs of antimony uſually met with in the ſhops, 
is ſaid to be prepared with certain additions; which 
may, perhaps, render it not ſo fit ſor the purpoſe here 
deſigned. By the method above directed, it may be 
eaſily made of the requiſite perfection without any ad- 
dition. | 

As antimony may be rendered nearly or altogether 
inactive by calcination, it might be expected that the 
calx and glaſs of the preſent proceſs would be likewiſe 
inert. But here the calcination is far. leſs perfe& than 
in the other caſe, where the inflammable principle of 
the regulus is totally burnt out by deflagration with 
nitre ; there the calx is of per fect whiteneſs, and a glaſs 
made from that calx (with the addition of any faline 
Nux, for of itſelf it will not vitrify) has little colour: 

2 


M A @C: V. | Pal. 


but here ſo much of the inflammable principle is left, Prepara- 
that the calx is grey, and the glaſs of a high colour, tions and 


The calcined antimony is ſaid by Boerhaave to be. yio- 
lently emetic. Experience has ſhown that the glaſs is 
ſo, inſomuch as to be unſafe for internal uſe. At pre- 
ſent it is chiefly employed in forming ſome other anti- 
monial preparations, particularly the cerated glaſs of 
antimony, the next article to be mentioned; and the 
wine of antimony, afterwards to be treated of under 
the head of wines, It is alſo not unfrequently em- 
ployed in the formation of emetic tartar z and it was 
directed for that purpoſe in the laſt edition of the E- 
dinburgh pharmacopœia, being perhaps even ſuperior 
to the crocus of antimony. | 


Cerated glaſs of antimony. | E. 


Take of yellow wax, a dram ; glaſs of antimony, re- 

- duced into powder, an ounce. . Melt the wax in an 
iron veſſel, and throw into it the powdered glaſs : 
keep the mixture over a gentle fire for half — 
continually ſtirring it; then pour it out on paper, 
and when cold grind it into powder. 

The glaſs melts in the wax with a very gentle heat: 
after it has been about twenty minutes an the fi re, it 
begins to change its colour, and in ten more comes 
near to that of Scotch ſnuff; which is a mark of its 
being ſufficiently prepared ; the quantity ſet down 
above loſes about one dram of its weight in the pro- 
ceſs. 

This medicine was for ſome time much eſteemed in 


dyſenteries : ſeveral inſtances of its good effects in thoſe | 


caſes may be ſeen in the fifth volume of the Edinburgh 
Eſſays, from which the above remarks on the prepara- 
tions are taken, The doſe.is from two or three grains 
to twenty, according to the age and ſtrength of the 


patient. In its operation, it makes ſome perſons ſick 


and vomit ; it purges almoſt every one: though it has 
ſometimes effected a cure without occafioning any eva- 
cuation or ſickneſs. It is now, however, much leſs 
uſed than formerly. _ 

Mr Geoffroy gives two pretty ſingular preparations 
of glaſs of antimony, which ſeem to have ſome affini- 
ty with this. One is made by digeſting the glaſs, very 
finely levigated, with a ſolution of maltich made in 
ſpirit of wine, for three or four days, now and then 
ſhaking the mixture; and at laſt evaporating the ſpirit 
ſo as to leave the maſtich and glaſs perfectly mixed. 
Glaſs of antimony thus prepared, is ſaid not to prove 
emetic, but to act merely as a cathartic, and that not 
of the violent kind. A preparation like this was firſt 
publiſhed by Hartman, under the name of Chy//ta. 

The other preparation is made by burning ipirit of 
wine on the glaſs three or four times, the powder be- 
ing every time exquiſitely rubbed upon 2 marble. The 
doſe of this medicine is from ten grains to 20 or 30: 


it is ſaid to operate mildly both upwards and down-' 


wards and ſometimes to prove ſudorihc. 
Ceruſe of antimony, Brun. 


Take of regulus of antimony, one part ; nitre, three 
parts, Defiagrate them together in the manner di- 
rected for the calcined antimony, 1 
The reſult of this proceſs and that formerly directed 

for the calcined antimony are nearly the ſame. 

It is not neceſſary to ule ſo much nitre here as when 
antimony 


ompoſi- 
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antimony itſelf is employed: for the ſulphur which 
the crude mineral contains, and which requires for its 
diſfipation nearly an equal weight of nitre to the an- 
timony, is her: already ſeparated. Two parts of ni- 
tre to one of the regulus are ſufficient. It is better, 
however, to have an over, than an under, proportion 


of nitre, leſt ſome parts of the regulus ſhould eſcape 


being ſufficiently calcined. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that though crude 
antimony and the regulus yield the ſame calces, yet 
the ſalts ſeparated in waſhing the calces are very dit- 
ferent. As crade antimony contains common ſulphur, 
the acid of the ſulphur unites with the alkaline baſis of 
the nitre, and the reſult is a neutral ſalt. As the re- 
gulus contains the phlogiſtic, or inflammable princi- 
ple, but no ſulphur, the nitre is alkaliſed, as it would 
be by charcoal or ſuch like infammable bodies, and 
is at the tame time rendered more acrimonious than 
the common alkaline ſalts; probably owing to the 
calx abſorbing the air of the alkali, If only equal 
parts of the regulus and nitre be employed, and the 
fire kept up ſtrong for an hour or more, the ſalt will 
prove more caultic than even the potential cauſtic of 
the ſhops. But the cauſticity of the ſalt will ſtill be 
far greater, if, inſtead of the ſimple regulus of anti- 
mony, the martial regulus be uſed. 


Kermes mincral., Suec. 


Take of crude antimony, powdered, half a pound ; 
fixed vegetable alkali, two pounds; boiling water, 
eight pounds. Boil them together in an iron pot 

for a quarter of an hour, continually ſtirring the 
mixture with an iron ſpatula, and filter as ſpeedily 
as poſſible while it is hot. The filtered liquor, ſet 
in cool places, will ſoon depoſite a powder, which 
muſt be repeatedly waſhed, firſt with cold and af- 

terwards with warm water, until it be perfectly in- 
ſipid. Fa 2 

This medicine has of late been greatly eſteemed in 
France, eſpecially under the names of Kermes mineral, 
pulvir Carthuftanus, poudre des Chartreaux, &c. It was 
originally a preparation of Glauber, and for ſome time 
kept a great ſecret, till at length the French king 
purchaſed the preparation from M. de la Ligerie, for 
à conſiderable ſum, and communicated it to the pub- 
lic in the year 1720. In virtue, it is not different 
from the ſulphurs abovementioned ; all of them owe 
their efficacy to a part of the regulus of the antimony, 
which the alkaline ſalt, by the mediation of the ſul- 
phur, renders ſoluble in water. 

Chemiſts are, however, divided in their opinions, with 
reſpect to the preciſe chemical condition of the regu- 
line part in the preparations called hepata of antimony. 
Some have alleged that they contain not a particle of 
alkaline falt ; it is at any rate certain, that the quantity 


and condition of the reguline part muſt vary according 


to the different proportions of the ingredients, the 
time of the precipitation, the greater or leſs degree of 
caulticity of the alkali employed, and ſeveral other 
circumſtances. At beſt the whole of them are liable 
to the ſame uncertainty in their operation as the calces 


of aatimony. 


Panacea of aniimony. 


Take of antimony, ſix ounces; nitre, two ounces ; 
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common ſalt, an ounce and a half; charcoal, an Prepara- 


Ounce. 


Reduce them into a fine powder, and put tions and 


the mixture into a red-hot crucible, by half a ſpoon- . hot. 


ful at a time, continuing the fire a quarter of an 
hour. after the laſt injection: then either pour the 
matter into a cone, or let it covl in the crucible; 
which when cold muſt be broken to get it out. In 
the bottom will be found a quantity of regulus ; 
above this a compact liver-coloured ſubſtance ; and 
on the top a more ſpongy mals : this laſt is to be re- 
duced into powder, edulcorated with water, and 
dried, when it appears of a fine golden colour. 
This preparation is ſuppoſed 5 
of Lockyer's pills, which were formerly a celebrated 
purge, Ten grains of the powder, mixed with an 
ounce of white ſugar candy, and made up into a maſs 
with mucilage of gum tragacanth, may be divided in- 
to an hundred {mall pills; of which one, two or three, 
taken at a time, are ſaid to work gently by ſtool and vo- 
mit. The compact liver-coloured ſubſtance, which lies 
immediately above the regulus, operates more ſe- 
verely. This laſt appears to be nearly of the fame na- 
ture with the crocus of antimony, and the former with 
the golden ſulphur. 


Tune. XI. Preparations of ſilver. 


Nitrated filver. L. 


Take of filver, one ounce ; diluted nitrous acid, four 
ounces. Diſſolve the filver in the nitrous acid, in a 
glaſs veſſel, over a ſand-heat ; then evaporate with 
an heat gently raiſed : afterwards melt the reſiduum 
in a crucible, that it may be poured into proper 
forms, carefully avoiding tao great a heat. 


Salt of fikver, commonly called lunar cauſtic. E. 


Take of pureſt ſilver, beat into plates, and cut in pieces, 
four ounces ; weak nitrous acid, eight ounces ; pureſt 
water, four ounces. Diſſolve the ſilver in a phial with 
a gentle heat, and evaporate the ſolution to dryneſs. 
Then put the maſs into a large crucible, and apply 


the heat, at firſt gently, but augment it by degrees till 


the maſs flows like oil; then pour it into iron moulds, 

previouſly heated, and greaſed with tallow. 

Theſe proceſſes do not differ in any material parti- 
cular. But the name of nitrated ſi ver is preterable to 
the more indefinite one of /t of ſilver. | 

Strong ſpirit of nitre will diffolve ſomewhat more 
than halt its weight of pure ſilver; and the weaker of 
the aquæfortes formerly deſcribed, proportionally leſs, 
according to their quantity of pure nitrous acid, Some- 
times this ſpirit contains a portion of the vitriolic or 
marine acids; which, however minute, ren ders it un- 
fit for diſſolving this metal, and ſhould therefore be 
carefully ſeparated before the ſolulien be attempted. 
The method which the refiners emp! oy for examining 
the purity of their aquatortis, and t it if ne- 
ceſſary, is to let fall into it a fe. rect 
ſolution of filver alicady made: | in 
clear, and grow not in the leaſt tu 
fit for uſe; otherwiſe they add 
of the ſolution, which immedia 
of a milky white colour; the nu. 
fered to relt tor ſome time, dc 
ſrom which it is warily decang e 
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if need be, farther purified by a freſh addition of the 
ſolution. | PHE | 

The ſilver beat into thin plates, as directed in the 
ſecond of the above procefſes, needs not be cut in 
pieces : the ſolution will go on the more ſpeedily if they 
are only turned round into ſpiral circumvolutions, ſo 
as to be conveniently got into the glaſs, with care that 
the ſeveral ſurfaces do not touch each other. By this 
management, a greater extent of the ſurface is expoſed 
to the action of the menſtruum, than when the plates 


are cut in pieces and laid above each other. Good 


aquafortis will diffolve about half its weight of fitver; 
and it is not adviſeable to uſe'a greater quantity of the 
menſtruum than is ſufficient for effecting the ſolution, 
for all the ſurplus mult be evaporated in the ſubſequent 
fuſion. Wu 
It is neceſſary to employ very pure water: for if 
hard water were uſed in this proceſs, the nitrous acid 
would forſake a part of the filver to join with the cal- 
careous earth of 
a part of the ſilver would be precipitated. 
The crucible; ought to be large enough 
or fix times the quantity of hk dry matter; for it 
bubbles and ſwells up greatly, and is conſequently 
apt to run over, During this time, alſo, little drops 
are now and then ſpurted up, whoſe cauſticity is in- 
creaſed by their heat, againſt which the operator ought 
therefore to be on his guard. The fire muſt be kept 
moderate till this ebullition ceaſes, and till the matter 


becomes conſiſtent in the heat that made it boil be- 


fore; then quickly increaſe the fire till the matter 
flows thin at the bottom like oil, when it is to be im- 
mediately poured into the mould, without waiting'till 


the fumes. ceaſe to appear; for when this happens, the 


preparation proves not only too thick to run freely in- 
to the mould, but likewiſe leſs corroſive than it is ex- 
pected to be. | | p 74 b | by 1339367 
For want of a proper iron mould, one may be form- 
ed of tempered tobacco-pipe clay, not too moiſt, by 
making in a lump of it, with a ſmooth {tick firſt greaſed, 
as many holes as there is occaſion for : pour the liquid 
matter into theſe cavities, and when congealed, take it 
out by breaking the mould. Each piece 1s to be wiped 


not only to keep the air from acting on them, but like- 
wiſe to prevent their corrodixg or diſcolouring the fin- 
gers in handling. | (Ge 

This preparation is a ſtrong cauſtic; and is fre- 
quently employed as ſuch for conſuming warts and 
other fleſhy excreſcences, keeping down fungous fleth 
in wounds or ulcers, and other ſimilar uſes. It is 
rarely applied where a deep eſchar 1s required, as 
in the laying open of impoſthumations and tumours ; 
for the quantity neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, liquefy- 
ing by the moiſture of the ſkin, ſpreads beyond the 
limits, within which it is intended to operate. 


The lunar pills. 


Diſſolve pure ſilver in aquafortis, as in the foregoing 
proceſs; and after due evaporation, ſet the liquor 
alide to cryſtallize. Let the cryltals be again dit- 
ſolved in common water, and mixed with a ſolution 
of equal their weight of nitre. Evaporate this mix- 
ture to dryneſs, aud continue the exſiccation with a 


the imperfe& nitrous ſelenite ; but 
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ge*tle heat, keeping the matter conſtantly ſtirring 

till no more fomes ariſe. 1 
Hlere it is neceſſary to continue the ſire till the 
fumes entirely ceaſe, as more oſ the acid is required to 
be dilliparedthan in the preceding proceſ. The pre- 
Paratioa is, nevertheleſs, in taſte very ſharp, inteyſely 
bitter and nauſeous: applied to uleers, it acts as a 
cauſtic, but it is much milder than the foregoing. 
Boerhaave, Boyle, and others, commend it highly in 
hydropic caſes. The former aſſures us, that two 
grains of it made into a pill with crumb of bread and 


a little fugar, and taken on an empty ſtomach (ſome 
warm water, ſweetened with honey, being drank im- 


mediately after), purge gently without griping, and 

bring away a large quantity of water, almoit without 

the patient's. perceiving it: that it kills worms, and 

cures many inveterate ulcerous diſorders. He never- 

theleſs cautions againit uſing it too frecly, or in too 

10 a doſe; and obſerves, Toe always proves cor- 
ve and weakening, eſpecially to the ſtomach 


Chae. XII. Preparations of fron. 

| 3+ k*% 4 8 
Take of iron filings, one pound; ſal ammoniac, two 
pounds. Mix, and ſublime. What remains at the 
bottom of the veſſel mix by rabbing together with 
the ſublimed matter, and again Coblime: | 

Martial flowe Fr, commonly called En, Venerit. E. 
Take of colcothar of martial vitriol, waſhed and well 
dried; ſal ammoniac; equal weights. Having mix- 
ed them well, ſublime. | 


Though the: mode of preparation directed by the 
two colleges is here different, yet the preparation is 


Ammaoniacal iron. 
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fundamentally the ſame; and it is perhaps difficult to 


ſay which: mode: of preparation is to be preferred as 


the eaſieſt and beſt. 


The name of ens veneris has by ſome been very im- 


properly. applied to this preparation, as it contains not 


a particle of copper. The proper ens weneris is pre- 
pared from the blue vitriol; but, as we ſhall ſoon 


UWErs. | 
The ſucceſs of this proceſs depends principally on 
the fire being haſtily raiſed, that the ſal ammoniac may 
not ſublime before the heat be ſufficient to enable it 
to carry up a ſufficient quantity of the iron. Hence 


| glaſs veſſels are not ſo proper as earthen or iron ones: 


or when the former are nſed, the fire cannot be raiſed 

quickly enough, without endangering the breaking of 
them. The moſt convenient veſſel is an iron pot: 
to which may be luted an inverted earthen jar, having 
a ſmall hole in its bottom to ſuffer the elaſtic yapours, 
which ariſe during the operation, to eſcape. It is of 
advantage to thoroughly mix the ingred:ents together, 
moilten them with a little water, and then gently dry 
them; and to repeat the pulverization, humectation, 
and exficcation, two or thre: times, or oftencr. It 
this method be followed, the ſal ammoniac may be in- 
creaſed to two or three times the quantity of the iron, 
or farther; and a ſingle ſublimation will often be ſut- 
ficient to raiſe flowers of a very deep orange colour. 


ſee, is often not materially different from the martial 
clean from the greaſe, and wrapt up in ſoft dry paper, . | | 


This preparation is ſuppoſed to be highly aperient 


and 
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and attenuating ; though no otherwiſe ſo than the reſt 
of the  chalybeates, or at moſt only by virtue of the 
faline matter joined to the iron. It has been found of 
ſervice in hylterical and hypochondriacal caſes, and 


In diſtempers proceeding from a laxity and weakneſs of 
the ſolids, as the rickets. 


It may be conveniently ta- 
ken in the form of a bolus, from two or three grains 
to ten; it is nauſeous in a liquid form (unleſs in ſpi- 
riĩtuous tincture); and occaſions pills to ſwell and 
crumble, except ſuch as are made of the gums. 


" Ruſt of iron L. 


Take of iron-filings, one pound ; expoſe them to the 
air, often moiſtening them with water, until they be 
corroded into ruſt ; then powder them in an iron 
mortar, and waſh of with diſtilled water the very 
fine powder. But the remainder, which cannot by 


moderate rubbing be reduced into a powder capable 


of being eaſily waſhed off, muſt be moiſtened, ex- 
poſed' to the air for a longer time, and again pow- 
dered and waſhed as before. Let the wathed pow- 
der be dried. 


Ruft of iron, commonly called prepared iron fillings, E. 


Set purified filings of iron in a moiſt place, that they 
may turu to ruſt, which is to be ground into an im- 
palpable powder. | ? 

The cleanſing of iron filings by means of a magnet 
is very tedious, and does not anſwer ſo well as might 
be expected: for if they be ruſty, they will not be at- 
tracted by it, or not ſuſhciently ; nor will they by this 
means be entirely freed from braſs, copper, or other 
metallic ſubſtances which may adhere to them. It 
appears from the experiments of Henckel, that of iron 
be mixed by fuſion with even its own weight if any 
of the other metals, regulus of antimony alone except- 
cd, the compound will be vigorouſly attracted by the 
lozdſtone. The ruſt of iron is to be procured at a 
moderate rate from the dealers in iron, free from any 
impurities, except {ſuch as may be washed off by wa- 


| ter. 


The ruſt of iron is preferable as a medicine to the 
calces or croci, made by a ſtrong fire. Hoffman re- 
lates that he has frequently given it with remarkable 
ſucceſs in obſtinate chlorotic caſes accompanied with 
exceſſive headachs and other violent fymptoms ; and 
that he uſually joined with it pimpinella, arum root, 
and falt of tartar, with a little cinnamon and ſugar. 
The doſe is from four or five grains to twenty or thir- 
ty. Some bave gone as far as a dram: but all the pre- 
parations ot this metal anſwer beſt in ſmall doſes, which 
ſhould rather be often repeated than enlarged, 


Tartarized iron. L. 


Take of filings of iron, one pound, powdered cryſtals 
of tartar, two pounds. Mix them with diſtilled wa- 
ter into a thick paſte. Expoſe it to the air in an 
open earthen veſſel for eight days; then grind the 
* dried in a bath of ſand, to a very fine pow- 

er. 
This is an uſeful preparation of iron in which that 
metal is chiefly brought to a ſaline ſtate by means of 

the cream of tartar. It has now ſor: the firſt time a 


place in the London pharmacopœia; but it had before 


lour on its ſurface. 


A CCF. 


been introduced into ſome of the foreign ones, parti- 
cularly the pharmacopœia Genevenſis under the title 
of mars tartariſatus ; and indeed it is almoſt preciſely 
the ſame with the mars /olubilis of the old editions of 


the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. 


Vitriolated iron. L- 
Take of filings of iron, vitriolic acid, each eight 


ounces ; diſtilled water, three pints. Mix them in 
a glaſs veſſel , and when the efferveſcence has ceaſed, 
place the mixture for ſome time upon hot ſand ; then 
poar off the liquor, ſtraining it through paper : and 
after due exhalation ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 


Vitriol of iron, or ſalt of flzel. E. 


Take of purified filings of iron, fix ounces ; vitriolic 
acid, eight ounces ; water, two pounds and a half. 
Mix them ; and when the efferveſcence ceaſes, let 
the mixture ſtand for ſome time upon warm ſand ; 
then ſtrain the liquor through paper, and after due 
evaporation ſet it aſide to cryſtallize. 

During the diſſolution of the iron an elaſtic vapour 
riſes, which on the approach of flame catches fire and 
explodes, ſo as ſometimes to burſt the veſſel. To this 
1 therefore the operator ought to have due re- 

ar 

1 This vapour is alſo noxious to animal life. 

the inflammable air of Dr Prieſtley. 

The chemiſts are ſeldom at the trouble of preparing 

this ſalt according to the directions above given; but 

in its ſtead ſubſtitute common green vitrio!, purified 
by ſolution, in water, filtration, and cryſtallization, 

The only difference between the two is, that the com- 

mon vitriol contains ſomewhat more metal in propor- 

tion to the acid; and hence in keeping, its green co- 
lour is much ſooner debaſed by a ruſty browniſh caſt. 


It is 


The ſuperfluous quantity of metal may be eaſily ſepa- 


rated by ſuffering the ſolution of the vitriol to ſtand 
tor ſome time in a cold place, when a browniſh yellow 
ochery ſediment will fall to the bottom; or it may be 
perfectly diſſolved, and kept ſuſpended by a ſuitable 
addition of oil of vitriol. If the vitriol be ſuſpected 
to contain any cupreous matter, which the common 
Englith vitriol ſeldom does, though almoſt all the fo- 
reign vitriols do, the addition of ſome bright iron wire 
to the ſolution will both diſcover, and effectually ſepa- 
rate, that metal: for the acid quits the copper to dil- 
ſolve a proportionable quantity of the iron; and the 
copper, in its ſeparation from the acid, adheres tothe 
undiſſolved iron, and forms a ikin of a true copper co- 
Even a vitriol of pure copper 
may on this principle, be converted into a {mall vicriol 
of iron. 

But though the vitrio'ic acid appears in this opera- 
tion to have ſo much ſtronger a diſpoſition to unite 
with iron than with copper, that it totally rcje&; the 
latter when the former is preſented to it; the (perator 
may nevertheleſs give a dangerous impregnation of 
copper to the pureſt and moſt {aturate.! ſolution ct iron 
in the vitriolie acid, by the uſe of copper veſſels. It 
the martial ſolution be boiled in a copper veſlel, it 
never fails to diſſolve a part of the copper, diſtinguith- 


able by its giving a cupreous ſtain to a piece of bright 
iron immerſed in it. 


By the addition of the iron, the 
coppP - 
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copper is ſeparated ; by boiling it again wichout iron, 
more of the copper is diſſolved; and this may in like 
manner be ſeparated by adding more iron. 

The ſalt of ſteel is one of the moſt efficacious pre- 
parations of this metal z and not unfrequently made uſe 
of in cachectie and chlorotic cafes for exciting the 
uterine 1 * ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera, and deſtroying worms. It may be conveniently 
taken in a liquid form, largely diluted with water : 
Boerhaave directs it to be diſſolved in an hundred 
times its weight of water, and the ſolution to be ta- 
ken in the Jo of twelve ounces on an empty ſtomach, 
walking gently after it. Thus managed, he fays, it 
opens the body, proves diuretic, kills and expels worms, 
tinges the excrements black, or forms them into a 


matter like clay, ſtrengthens the fibres, and thus cures - 


many different diſtempers. The quantity of vitriol in 
the above doſe of the ſolution is fifty-feven grains and 
a half; but in common practice, ſuch large doſes of 
this ſtrong chalybeate are never ventured on. Four or 
five grains, and in many caſes half a grain, are ſuffi- 
cient for the intention in which chalybeate medicines 
are given. Very dilute ſolutions, as that of a grain 
of the ſalt in a pint of water, may be uſed as facceda- 
nei to the natural chalybeate waters, and will in ma- 
ny caſes produce ſimilar effects. 


| Col:othar of vitrial. E. 
Let calcined vitriol be urged with a violent fire till it 


becomes of a very red colour. 

In this preparation, the iron which had been brought 
to a ſaline ſtate by means of the acid of vitriol, is 
again deprived of that acid by the action of fire. It 
may be conſidered therefore as differing in nothing from 
the reſiduum which remains in the retort, when vitri- 
olic acid is diſtilted from martial vitriol. The colco- 
thar is very early employed by itſelf for medical pur- 
poſes ; but it is uſed in the preparation of ſome other 
chalybeates, particularly the martial flowers, when pre- 
pared according to the method directed by the Edin- 
burgh college, 


Gen. 


Take of the ruſt of iron, as much as you pleaſe : olive 
oil, a ſufficient quantity to make it into a paſte. 
Let this be diſtilled in a retort by a flrong fire to 
dryneſs. Keep the reſiduum reduced to a fine pow- 
der in a cloſe veſſel. 

An article under this name had formerly a place in 
ſome of the old pharmacopeaias, and is deſcribed by 


Martial eihioþs. 


Lemery in the Memoirs of the French Academy; but 


it was formed by a tedious proceſs, continued for ſe- 
veral months by the aid of water, Here the proceſs 
15 much ſhorter, and is ſuppoſed to give nearly the 
{ame product. Some have recommended it, on the 
ſuppoſition that the iron has here obtained in a very 
ſubtile ſtate; but it is not in general ſuppoſed to have 
any advantage over the other more common chaly- 
beates. 


Open and ſtringent crocus iron. 


Theſe are prepared by mixing iron filings with twice 
their weight of powdered ſulphur, deflagrating in a 
red-hot crucible; and in the one caſe keeping the 
preparation over the fire till it aſſumes a red colour: 


METALLURGY, and 


variouſly prepared, They may, however, be confi - 


dered as poſſeſſing the ſame medical powers: and al- 
though the preparations mentioned above probably 


differ from each other in their virtnes, yet that diffe- 
rence is not of ſuch a nature as is imported by the 
titles by which they are uſually diſtinguiſhed. For all 
the preparations of iron probably a& by an aſtringent 
quality; and that which is above denominated the 
oftringent crecus has probably leaſt effect in that way. 
At one period, theſe ' preparations were not unſre- 
quently in uſe; and they were given in the form of 
bolus, electuary, or pill, from a few grains to a ſcruple ; 
but among us they are at preſent ſo little in uſe as to 
have no place in our pliarmacopœias. | 


Canary, XIII. Preparation: of Mercury. 


Wr have already treated of mercury in various parts 
of our work as we fourd occaſion, and what we have 
already diſcuſſed it is unneceſſary to-repeat. See Men- 
CURY, CHeMISTRY-/ndex, MAaTERIia MeDicayp. 653. 
U1CK SILVER. On the whole, it ap- 
pears evident that there is no article which has been em- 
ployed for medical purpoſes in a greater variety of 
forms. The collegesof London and Edinburgh have ad- 
mitted into their pharmacopcias only a few of theſe ; 
but from the ſelection they have made, there is reaſon 
to believe that every uſeful purpoſe for which mercury 
has been employed may be anſwered; and theſe pur- 
poſes are both numerous and conſiderable. For it is at 
leaſt very generally allowed among intelligent praQi- 
tioners, that there are few articles kept in the ſhops of 


our apothecaries which can be conſidered as ſo exten- 


ſively uſeful. | 
Mercury or quickſilver, in its crude ſtate, is a pon 
derdus metallic fluid, totally volatile in a ſtrong fire, 
and calcinable by a weaker one (though very diffcult, 
ly) into a red powdery ſubſtance, It diſſolves in the 
nitrous acid, is corroded by the vitriolic, but not ated 
on by the marine in its liquid ſtate: it nevertheleſs 
may be combined with this laſt ſkillfully applied in the 
form of fume. Quickſilver unites by trituration with 
earthy, unctuous, reſinous, and other timilar ſubſtances, 
ſo as to loſe its fluidity: triturated with ſulphur, it 
forms a black maſs, which by ſublimation changes in- 
to a beautiful red one. | | 
For the / virtues of th2-mercurial preparations, 
ſee ſome of the articles above referred to, and MEDicixx. 


Here we ſhall only obſerve, that while in certain circum- 


ſtances they act as ſtimulants, and even as corroſives, to 
the parts to which they are applied; under a different 
management, when introduced into the habit, they 
ſeem to forward circulation through even the ſmallett 
and moſt remote veſſels of the body; and may be ſo 
managed as to promote all the exeretions. But while 
they thus operate as a powerful ſtimulus to the ſangui- 


ſerous, and probably alio to the lymphatic ſyſtem, they 


ſeem to exert but little influence on the nervous 1y- 
ſtem. By this means they prove eminently ſerviceable 


in ſome inveterate chronical diſorders, proceeding from 


obſtinate obſtructions of the glands, Crude * 


| Fart II. 
in the other, by reverberating it for a long ime in the 
moſt extreme degree of heat. 

Preparations under theſe names till retain a place 
in ſome of the foreign pharmacopœias, but they are 
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[ rates very powerfully, unleſs the dividin 
ſulphur, which reftrains its action. Combimed with a 


P H AR 


has no effect this way. Reſolved into fume, or di- 


vided. into minute particles, and prevented from re- 


uniting by the interpoſition of other ſubſtances, it ope- 


body be 


ſmall quantity of the mineral acids, it acts effectually, 
though in general mildly ; with a larger it proves 
violently corroſive. . 


Purified quickfilver. L. 


\ 


"Take of quickſilver, filings of iron, each ſour pounds. 


Rub them together, and diſtil trom an iron veſſel. 

As in the diſtillation of quickſilver glaſs retorts are 
very liable to be broken, an iron one 1s here with pro- 
priety directed: and by the addition of the filings of 
iron, matters which might otherwiſe ariſe with the 


quickſilver will be more apt to be detained in the re- 


tor. But till this happens ſo readily, even merely 
with that degree of h.at which is neceflary to elevate 
the mercury, that it.is very doubtful whether much 
advantage be obtained from this proceſs ; and accord- 


ingly it has now no place in the pharmacopcria of the 


Edinburgh college. 
Acetateũ quickfilver. L.. 


Take of purified quickſilver, one pound; diluted ni- 
trous acid, two pounds ; water of kali, as much as 
is ſufficient. Mix the quickſilver with the acid in 
a gla's veſſel, and diſſolve it in a ſand-bath ; then 
drop in by degrees the water of kali, that the calx 
of quickſilver may be precipitated ; waſh this calx 
with plenty of diſtilled water, and dry it with a 


gentle heat. Theſe things being done, take of the 


calx of quickſilver, above deſcribed, one pound; a- 
cetous acid, as much as is neceſſary to diſſolve the 
calx, Mix them in a glaſs veſſel; and the ſolution 
being completed, ſtrain it through paper; then eva- 
parate it till a pellicle appears; and ſet it aſide to 


cryſtallize. Keep theſe cryſtals in a veſſel cloſe 
ſtopped. | 17485 
Of all che ſaline preparations of mercury, it has 


long been the opinion of the beſt chemiſts, that thoſe 


in which it was brought to a ſaline form, by means of 


acetous acid, would be the mildeſt; and ſuch a prepa 


ration was conjectured to be the baſis of a celebrated 
pill, prepared and ſold by Mr Keyſer. 

ever, found to be a very difficult matter to imitate his 
pill, or to abtain a combination of mercury with the 


It Was, hew- 


acetous acid: but not long fince, the proceſs for pre- 
paring theſe pills was publiſhed by authority at Paris 
after being purchaſed by the French king. The pro- 
ceſs here deſcribed though in ſome particulars much 
leſs operoſe than that of Mr Keyſer, yet nearly ap- 
proaches to it, and furniſhes us with the mildeſt of the 
ſaline mercurials, 
Cakined guictſilver. L. 


Take of purified quickſilver, one pound; expoſe the 
quickſilver in a flat · bottomed glaſs cucurbit, to an 
heat of about 600 degrees in a ſand- bath, till it be · 
comes a red powder. 

.. Thas: tion may now be made in a ſhorter time 
than by the proceſs formerly directed in the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia, which in general required ſeveral 


months ; for the acceſs of air, without which calcina- the 


Vor. XIV. 
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tion cannot be performed, was then very mich ex- Prepara- 
cluded. Still, however, the proceſs is a tedious one, tions and 
and might perhaps be improved. A veſſel might be Compofi- 


ſo contrived, as to occaſion a continual flux of air 
over the ſurface of the mercury, 


This preparation is highly eſteemed in venereal 
caſes, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt efficacious aud cer- 
tain of all the mercurials, It may be advantageouſly 
given in conjunction with opiates : a bolus or pill, con- 
taining from half a grain to two grains of this calx, 
and a quarter or halt a grain or more of opium, with 
the addition of ſome warm aromatic ingredient, may 
be taken every night. Thus managed it acts mildly, 
though powertully, as an alterative and diaphoretic : 
given by itlelf in larger doſes, as four or five grains, it 
proves a rough emetic and cathar tic. 


Aſp-coloured powder of mercury, E. 


Take of quickfilver, weak nitrous cid, equal weights. 
Mix them ſo as to diffolve the quickſilver; dilute 
the ſolution with pure water, and and ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac as much as is ſufficient to ſeparate the 
mercury perfectly from the acid; then waſh the 
powder in pure water, and dry it. 


In this proceſs the mercurial nitre is decompoſed ; 
the precipitate, therefore, is a calx of mercury, and the 
clear liquor a ſolution of nitrous ammoniac. From 
the great attraction which the nitrous acid has for 
phlogiſton, or from its ready diſpoſition to part with 
pure air, the precipitates of mercury from its ſolution 
in this acid are more completely in the ſtate of a calx 
than thoſe from any other menſtruum. There are, 
however, ſeveral niceties to be obſerved in conducting 
this proceſs, If we employ too ſmall a proportion of 
acid, and aſſiſt the ſolution by heat, the ſolution will 
contain an exceſs of calx capable of being ſepara:ed by 
the water; and the whole 'precipitate from ſuch a ſo- 
lution would be of a white colour. If, on the other 
hand, we employ 100 large a proportion of acid, the 
mercury is then ſo far calcined as to be capable of 
being diſſolved by the volatile alkali ; and this might 
happen in proportion as the quantity ſhould be ſuper- 


_ abundant to the neutralization of the acid. The uſe 


of the water is to diſſolve themitrous ammoniac as falt 
as it is formed, and thereby prevent it from falling 
down and mixing with the precipitate. It is neceſſa- 
ry to employ the pureſt water. If ſuch be uſed as 
contains a nitrous ſelenite, not only a part of the mer- 


1ons. 
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cury · may be precipitated by the baſe of the ſelenite, 


but this laſt might alſo be depoſited by the ſucceeding 
addition of the alkali. 

The aſh- coloured powder of mercury has of late 
years been much celebrated for the cure of venereal af- 
ſections. It was firſt propoſed by Dr Saunders to be 
made by precipitating the mercury from calomel, as 
the beſt ſubſtitute ſor the tedious and expenſive proceſs 
of the precipitate per ſe, and of the grey powder produ- 
ced by triture with gum arabic. From the teſtimony o 
Dr Home, and ſeveral other practitioners, we have no 
doubt of its being a very valuable preparation of mer- 
cury. It may be given in, a bolus or wafer, in the 
quantity of from one ſix or ſeven grains: the doſe 


being gradually increaſed according to its effe&s upon 
rſon. 9 | 
2 
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Ouvichfibocr with chalt, L. 


lobules diſappear. 

To this preparation, as we'l as the two former, we 
have alſo the mercury in a ſtate of calx ; but in place 
of being brought to that ſtate by the aid ef fire or of 
acids, what may here be conſidered as calcination is 
effected by triture. 1 | 
This preparation, had no place in the former edi- 
tions of the London pharmacopeia, A preparation 
nearly ſimilar indeed, under the title of mercuriut a bali. 


fatus, in which crabs eyes were employed inſtead of 


chalk, had a place in the old editions of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopœia, but was rejected from the edition of 
1744, and has never again been reſtored, One reaſon 
for rejecting it was its being liable to groſs abuſe in 
the preparation, by the addition of ſome intermedium, 
facilitating the union of mercury with the abſorbent 
earth, but diminiſhing or altering its power. The 
preſent preparation is liable to the ſame objection. 


Some, however, are of opinion, that when duly pre- 
pared, it is an uſeful alterative. 


But there can be 
little doubt, that the abſorbent earth, by deſtroying 


acid in the alimentary canal, will diminiſh the activity 
of the mercurial calx, | 


Muriated quickfilper. L. 


Take of purified quickſilver, vitriolic acid, each two 
pounds; dried ſea-ſalt, three pounds and an half. 
Mix the quickſilver with the acid in a glaſs veſſel, 
and boil in a ſand heat until the matter be dried. 
Mix it, when cold, with the ſea-ſalt, in a glaſs veſ- 
ſel; then ſublime in a glaſs cucurbit, with a heat 

dually raiſed. Laſtly, let the ſublimed matter be 
ara from the ſcoriz, | 


Sublimate corre vue mercury. E. 


Take of quickſilver, weak nitrous acid, each four 
ounces; calcined ſea- ſalt, calcined vitriol, of each 
five ounces. Diſſolve the quickſilver in the nitrous 
acid, and evaporate the ſolution to a white and tho- 
roughly dry maſs ; then add the ſea ſalt and vitriol. 
Having ground and mixed them well together, put 
the whole into a phial, one half of which they ought 
to fill ; then ſublime in ſand, firſt with a gentle, but 
afterwards with an increaſed heat. 

The ſublimate prepared by either of theſe methods 
is the ſame, they both conſiſt only of mercury and 
the acid of the ſea-falt united together. In the pro- 
ceſs directed by the Edinburgh college, the materials 
being mixed and expoſed to the fire, firſt the vitriol 
parts with its acid, which, diſlodging thoſe ef the 
nitre and marine ſalt, takes their place. The marine 
acid, reſolved into fume and afhſted by the nitrous, 
diſſolves the mercury, now alſo ſtroxgly heated. This 
acid, though it very difficultly acts on mercury, yet 
when thus once united with it, is more ſtrongly re- 
tained thereby than any other acid. The nitrons ſpi- 
rit therefore, having nothing to retain it (for its own 
baſis, and that of the ſea falt are both oceupied by the 
vitriolic, and that which the vitriolic forſook to unite 
with theſe, is now ſcarcely combirable with it), ariſes ; 
leaving the mercury and marine acid to ſublime toge- 


*. 
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It appears therefore that the vitriol, and the baſes 
of the nitre and ſea-ſalt, are of no farther uſe in this 
proceſs, than as convenient intermediums for facilita- 
ting the union of the mercury with the marine acids. 
They likewiſe ſerve to afford a ſupport for the ſub- 
limate to reſt upon, which thus aſſumes the form of a 
placenta or cake. 

This proceſs, however, now adopted by the London 
college, is a better and more ſimple one. There the 
mercury corroded by the vitriolic acid into a white 
maſs, is mixed with about an equal quantity of ſea- 
ſalt, and ſet to ſublime; the vitriolic acid quits the 
mercury to unite with the baſis of the ſea ſalt ; and 
the acid of the ſea falt, now ſet at liberty, unites with 
the mercury, and ſublimes with it into the compound 
required. . The diſcovery of this method is generally 
attributed to Boulduc ; though it is found alſo in 
Kunckel's Za'oratorium Chymcum. When. the pro- 
ceſs is conducted in this way, the refiduous matter is a 
pure Glauber's ſalt, and the ſublim ite is alſo free of 
ferruginous matter; a greater or leſs quantity of which 
is very generally carried up along with the mercury 
when vitriol of iron isemployed. B.ulduc's method 
bas therefore the advantage in this, that the proportion 
of mercury in a given quantity of ſublimate muſt be 
leſs liable to variation, 1 | 

If the mercury be corroded by the nitrous acid in- 
ſlead of the vitrivlic, the event will be the ſame ; that 
acid equally quitting the mercury, and ſettihg looſe the 
marine; and the ſublimate made by this — Bp is the 
ſame with the foregoing ; but as the quantity of fixed 
matter is ſmaller, it more difficultly aſſumes the form 
of a cake. It requires indeed ſome ſkill in the ope- 
rator to give it this appearance when either proceſs is 
followed. When large quantities are made, this form 
.may be eaſily obtained, by placing the matraſs no 
deeper in the ſand than the ſurface of the matter con- 
tained in it; and removing a little of the ſand from 
the ſides of the glaſs, as ſoon as the flowers begin to 
appear in the neck ; when the heat ſhould likewiſe be 
ſomewhat lowered, and not at all raiſed during the 
whole proceſs. The ſublimation is known to be com- 
pleted by the edges of the cryſtalline cake which will 
frm on the ſurface of the caput mortuum, appearing 
{ſmooth and even, and a little removed from it. 

Our apothecaries rarely, and few even of the che- 
miits, attempt the making of this preparation them- 
ſelves; greateſt part of what is uſed among ns comes 
from Venice and Holland. This foreign ſublimate has 
been reported to be adulterated with arſenic. Some 
affirm, that this dangerous fraud may be diſcovered by 
the /ublimate turning black on being moiſtened with 
alkaline ley ; which by others is denied. As this point 
ſeemed of ſome importance to be determined, ſundry 
experiments have been made with this view, which 
prove the inſufficiency of alkalis for diſcovering arſe- 
nic. Alkaline ley, poured into a ſolution of pure at- 
ſenic, and into a mixture of the two ſolutions in diffe- 
rent proportions, produced. no blackneſs in any: and 

-- --- though 


it is ſimilar, for making the red cor- 


ther when the heat ſhall be ſtrong enough to, elevate Prepara- 

them. Some ſmall portion of the marine ſpirit ariſes tions and 
along with the nitrous : and hence this compound acid Compoſi- 
— Chalk, five ounces. Rub them together until the has been uſually employed inſtead of the compound agua- . - Jp 
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though the pure ſublimate, and the mixtures of it with 
arſenic, exhibited ſome differences in theſe trials, yet 
theſe differences were neither ſo conſtant nor ſo ſtrong - 
ly marked as to be laid down univerſally for criteria 
of the preſence or abſence of arſenic ; different ſpeci- 
mens of ſublimate, known to be pure, have been found 
to differ conſiderably in this reſpect; probably from 
their holding a little more or leſs mercury in propor- 
tion to the acid, or from their retaining ſome ſmall por- 
tion of thoſe acids which were employed in the prepa- 
ration as intermedia. 

Some chemiſts deny the practieability of this adul- 
teration. There is a proceſs common in books of che- 
miſtry, wherein ſublimate and arſenic being mixed to- 
gether, and ſet to ſublime, do not ariſe in one maſs, 
or yield any thing ſimilar to the preparation here in- 
tended : the arſenic abſorbs the acid of the ſublimate, 
and is reduced thereby into a liquid or butyraceous 
conliſtence ; while the mercury thus freed from the 
acid diſtils in its fluid form: if the quantity of ar- 
ſenic be inſufficient to decompound the whole of the 
ſublimate, the remainder of the ſublimate conctetes di- 
ſlinct from the arſenical butter. From whence they 
conclude, that arſenic and ſublimate cannot be united 
together into a cryſtalline cake, the form in which this 
preparation is brought to us. 

The above experiment is not altogether deciſive ; 
for though arſenic and ſulphur do not aſſume the re- 
quired form by the common proceſs, it is poſlible they 
may by ſome other management. It will therefore be 
proper to point out means for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who may be deſirous of convincing themſelves of the 
genuineneſs of this important preparation. Let ſome 
of the ſublimate, powdered in a glaſs mortar, be well 
mixed with twice its weight of black flax, and a little 
fling or ſhavings of iron ; put the mixture into a 
crucible capable of holding four or five times as much; 

ive a gradual fire till the ebullition ceaſes, and then 
Faſtily increaſe it to a white heat. If no fumes of a 
garlic ſmell can be perceived during the proceſs, and 
if the particles of iron retain their form without any 
of them being melted, we may be ſure that the mix- 
ture ene no arſenic. | 

Sublimate is a moſt violent corroſive, ſoon corrupt- 
ing and deſtroying all the parts of the body it touches. 


A ſolution of it in water, in the proportion of about a 


dram to a quart, is uſed for keeping down proud fleſh, 
and cleanſing foul ulcers ; and a more diluted ſolution 
as a coſmetic, and for deſtroying cutaneous inſects. 
But a great deal of caution is requilite even in theſe ex- 
ternal uſes of it. 

Some have nevertheleſs ventured to give it inter- 
nally, in the doſe of one-tenth or one- eighth of a grain, 
Boerhaave relates, that if a grain of it be diffolved in 
an ounce or more of water, and a dram of this ſolu- 
tion, ſweetened with ſyrup of violets, be taken twice 
or thrice a day, it will prove efficacious in many dif- 
tempers though incurable ; but he particularly cau- 
tious us not to venture upon it, unleſs the method of 
managing it be well known. 

Sublimate diſſolved in vinous ſpirit has of late been 
given internally in larger doſes ; trom a quarter of a 
— 8 to half a grain. This method of uſing it was 

rought into row 
eſpecially for vene 


Baron Van Su ieten at Vienna, 


maladies; and ſeveral trials of 
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it have alſo been made in this kingdom with ſucceſs. Vrepara- 
Eight grains of the ſublimate are diſſolved in {ixteen tions and 
ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of wine or proofſ-ſpirit ; the ©99pob- 


rectiſied ſpirit diſſolves it more perfectly, and ſeems to 
make the medicine milder in its operation than the 
proof-ſpirit of the original preſcription of Van Swiz- 
ten. Of this ſolution from one to two ſpoonfuls, that 
is, from half an ounce to an ounce, are given twice a- 
day, and continued till all the ſymptoms are removed ; 
obſerving to uſe a low diet, with plentiful dilution, 
otherwiſe the ſublimate is apt to purge, and gripe ſe- 
verely. It generally purges more or leſs at the begin- 
ning, but atterwards ſeems to operate chiefly by urine 
and perſpiration, 

Sublimate conſiſts of mercury united with a large 
quantity of marine acid. There are two general me- 
thods of deſtroying its corroſive quality, and render- 
ing it mild: the one is, combining with it as much 
freſh mercury as the acid is capable of taking up; and 
the other by ſeparating a part of the acid by means of 
alkaline ſalts and earths. Oa the firſt principle ſweet 
mercury is formed; on the latter, white precipitate. 
But before entering on thele, it is proper to give the 
following formula. | 


Solution of corroſive ſublimate mercury. E. 


Take of corroſive ſublimate mercury, ſix grains; ſal 
ammoniac, twelve grains. Diſſolve in a pound of diſ- 
tilled water. If hard water be uſed for this purpoſe, 

the ſolution ſuffers a kind of decompoſition from the 
nitrous ſelenite of the water. 

The ſolution of corroſive ſublimate in water is very 
much afliſted by ſal ammoniac. There was a practice 
ſome years ago, of mixing up this ſolution with wheat 
flour into the conſiſtence of pills for internal uſe: and 
= ny of ſublimate in each pill was eaſily aſcer- 

ined, 

This ſolution may alſo be uſed for waſhing venereal 
and other ſores; but in many inſtances it will be found 
too acrid for that purpoſe, and will require to be weak- 
ened by the addition of a portion of water. 


Calomel. I.. 


Take of muriated quickſilver, one pound ; purified 
quickſilver, nine ounces. Rub them together till 
the globules diſappear, and then ſublime the maſs. 
In che ſame manner repeat the ſublimation four 
times. Afterwards rub the matter into a very fine 
powder, and waſh it by pouring on boiling d:{tiiled 
water. - 


Sevect mercury. E- 


Take of corroſive mercury ſublimat? reduced to a pow- 
der in a glaſs mortar, four ounces ; pure quick!ilver, 
three ounces and a half. Mix them well together, 
by long trituration in a glaſs or marble mortar un- 

til the quickſilver ceaſes to appear. Put the pow- 
der into an oblong phial, of ſuch a ſize that only 
one-third ot it may be filled; and ſet the glaſs in 
ſand, that the mais may ſublime. After the ſubli- 
mation, break the glaſs ; and the red powder which 

is found in its bottom, with the whitith one that 
ſticks about the neck, being thrown away, let tlie 
white mercury be ſublimed again three or tour times, 
and reduce it to a very fine powder. N 
222 The 
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The trituration of corroſive ſublimate with quick- 


tions and fjlyer is a very £0xicus operation: for it is almoſt im · 


poſſible, by any care, to prevent the lighter particles 


ef th: fermer from riſing ſo as to affet the operator's 


eyes and mouth. It is nevertheleſs of the utmoſt con- 
ſequence, that the ingredients be perſectly united be- 
fore the ſublimation is begun. It is neceſſary do pulve · 
rize the ſublimate before the mercury is added to it: 
but this may be 1afely performed with a little caution; 
eſpecinlly it during the pulverization the matter be now 
and then ſprinkled with a little ſpirit of wine: this ad- 
dition does not at all impede the union of the mgre- 
dients, or prejadice the ſublimation 2: it will be conve- 
nient not to cloſe the top of the ſubliming veſſel with a 
cap of paper at firſt (as is mſually practiſed), but to 
defer this till the mixture begins do ſublime, that the 
ſpirit may eſcape. 

The rationale of this procefs deſerves particular at- 
tention; and the more ſo, as a miſtaken theory herein 
has been productive of ſeveral errors with regard to 
the operation of mercurials in general. It is ſuppoſed, 
that che d ificatsony as it is called, of the corrotue 
mercury is owing to the ſpiculæ or ſharp points, on 
which its cor roſiveneſs depends, being broken and worn 
off by the frequent ſublimations. If this opinion 
were juſt, the corroſive would become mild, without 
any addurn, barely by repeating the ſublmanica ; 
but this is comrary to all experience The abatement 
of the corroſive quality of the ſublimate is entirely.ow- 
ing to the combination of as much freſh mercury as is 
capable of being united with it; and by whatever 
means this combination be effected, the preparation 
will be ſafficiently dulcified. Triture and digettion 
promote the union of the two, hile ſublimation 'tends 
rather to diſunite them. The prudent operator, chere · 
fore, will not be ſolicitous about ſeparating ſuch mer · 
curial globules as appear diſtinct after the A ſublima - 
tion: he will endeavour rather to combine them with 
the reſt, by repeating the triture and digeftion. 

The college of Wirtemberg require their ſweet 
mercury to be only twice ſublimed, and the Auguſtan 
but once; and Neumann propoſes making it directly by 
a fi: gle ſublimation from the ingredients of the corro- 
tive ſublimate, by only taking the quickfilver in a 

larger proportion. 

| Mr Selle ot Berlin has lately propoſed a method of 
making ſweet mercury nearly ſimilar to that of Neu- 
mann. He directs, that to four ounces of pure quick- 
ſilver there ſhould be added as much ſtrong witriolic 
acid. Theſe are to be mixed over a ſtrong fire till 
they become a ſlid hard maſs. This mals is to be 
triturated in a ſtone mortar with tw » ounces and an 
half of quickfilver and four ounces and an half of 


dried common alt. And by a ſingle, or at molt two, 


fublimatior s, he aſſures us an-exeellent ſweet mercury 
is obtained. 

If the medicine made aſter either of theſe methods 
ſhou'd prove in any degree acrid, water boiled on it 
f r ſome time will diflolve and ſeparate that part in 
which its acrimony conſiſts, The marks of the pre- 
paration being ſufheiently dulcified are, its being per- 
fectly inſipid to the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long 
doiling in water. Whether the water in which it has 
been dolied has taken up any part of it may be known 
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ſalt, or any volatile alkaline ſpirit. If the decoRion Prepara- 


has any mercarial 
on this addition ; it wiſe, it will continge limpid. 
But here care mult be taken not to be deceived b 
extraneous ſaline matter in the water itſelf. Mo 
the common ſpring waters turn milky on the addition 
of alkalis : and therefore, for experiments of this kind, 
diſtilled water or rain water ought to be uſed. 
* _ of 22 though tor a couſiderable time 
ed from our be as, is m,re- 

ſtored by the London Alken Put — —— help 
thinking, chat they might eaſily have invented a name 
better exprefing the conſtituent parts and nature of 
the preparatic ” dds: 

Calomel, or ſweet mercury, may be conſidered as 
one of the molt uſeful of the mercurial preparations ; 
and at may be eltizaated as holding an intermediate 
place between the acetated quickſilver, one ol the 
mildeſt of the ſaline preparations, and the muriated 
quickſilver, or corroſive ſublimate, one of the moſt 
acrid of them. | 


Mild muriated quickſilver. L. 


Take purified quickfilver, diluted nitrous acid, of each 
half a pound. Mix in a glaſs veſlel, and ſet it alide 
until the quickſilver be Aiſſolyed. Let them boil, 
that the ſalt may be diſſulved. Pour out the b iling 
liquor into a glaſs veſſel into which another boiling 
liquor has been put before, conſiſting of ſea ſalt, 
ſour ounces ; diſtilled water, eight pints. After a 
white powder has ſubſided to the bottom of the 
vellel, let the liqury Swimming at the top by 47 
off, and the remaining powder be walſbed kill it be- 
comes inſipid with frequent aſfuſions of hot water; 
then dried. on blotting paper with a gentle heat 

This preparation had a place in former editions of 
the London and Edinburgh pbarmacopgias under the 
name of mercurins dulce n precipitatus. But the proceſs 
as now given is ſomewhat altered, being that of 

Mr Scheele of Sweden, who has recommended this as 

an eaſy and expeditious method of preparing ſweet 

mercury or calomel. 

It appears from ſeveral teſts that this precipitate is 
equal in every reſpect to that prepared by the preced- 
ing proceſſes, It is lefs troubleſame and expenſive, 
and the operator is not expoſed to the noxious duſt 

—_— from the triture of the quickſilver with the 

corroſive ſublimate, which neceſſarily happens by the 

common method. The powder is alſo finer than can 
he made ſrom the common ſublimed ſweet mercury 
by any trituration whatever. The clear liquor ſtand- 
ing over the precipitate is a ſolution af cubie or rbom- 


boidal nitre. 
, which may be conſidered as pre- 


Sweet mercury. 

ciſely the ſame with the calomel and mild muriated 
quickſilver, appears to be ane of the beſt and ſafeft 
preparations of this mineral, v hen intended to act as 
a quick and general ſtimulant. Many af the more 
elaborate proceſſes are no other chan attempts to pro- 
duce from mercury ſuch à medicine as this really is. 
The doſe recommended by me ſex raiſing a faliva- 
tion, is ten or ſifteen grains taken in the form of a bolus 
or pill, every night or oftener, till the ꝓtyaliſm be- 
ins. As an alterant and diaphoretic, it has been given 


by dropping into · che liquor a ley of any fixed alkaline daſes af e ar G grains 8 puagatuo being deff, 
4 \ . 7 


an G *1 tions and 
r it will grow turbid —.— 
tions. 
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Prepara» ſionally interpoſed, to prevent its affecting the month, 


tions and 


Compoi- ſmaller quantities, as one, two, or three 


— morning and eyening, in cor junction w 


tions. 
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It anſwers, howeyer, much better when giyen in 
zins eyery 
ſuch ſub- 
ſtances as determine its action to the ſkin, as the ex- 
tract of reſin of guaiacum ; the patient at the ſame 
time keeping warm, and drinking liberally of warm 
diluent liguors. By this method of managing it, ob- 
ſtinate cutaneous and venereal diſtempers have been 
ſuccesfully cpred withont any remarkable increaſe of 
the ſenſible evacuations. It js ſometimes, however, 
difficult to meaſure its effects in this way; and it is fo 
very apt to run off by the inteſtines, that we can ſeldom 
adminiſter it in ſuch a manner as to produce thoſe 
permament effects which are often required, and which 
we are able to do by other preparations. It has been 
lately propoſed to rub the gums and inſide of the 
mouth with this preparation, as a ready and effectual 
method of producing ſalivation. This practice has 
been particularly recommended in the internal hydro- 
cephalus, where it is exceedingly difficult to excite a 
ſalivation, by other means he advantages of this 
practice are not fully confirmed by experience: and 
when mercury is attended with advantage in hydroce- 
phalus, this is not probably the conſequence of any 
diſcharge under the ferm of ſalivation, but merely of 
the mercury being introduced into the ſyſtem in an 
active ſtate, and thus promoting abiorption. And 
ſali vation when it ariſes from the internal uſe of mer- 
cury, may be conſidered as the ſtrongeſt teſt of this; 
but this is by no means the caſe when ſalivation ariſes 
from a topical ation on the excretories of ſaliva. 


Red nitrated quickfilver. L. 


Take of purified quickſilver, xitrous acid, each one 
pound; muriatic acid, one dram. Mix in a glaſs 
veſſel, and diſſolve the quiekſilver in a ſand ba h; 
then raiſe the fire until the matter be formed into 
red cryſtals. A 


Red corrofeve commonly called red precipitated mercury. E. 


Take of quickſilver, weak nitrous acid, each one 
pound, Let the quickfilver be diffolved in the 
acid, and (hen let the ſclution be evaporated to a 
white dry maſs. This being beat into a powder, 
mult be put into a glaſs retort, and ſubjected to a 
fire gradua.ly increaſed, till a ſmall quantity of it, 
taken out in a glaſs ſpoon, and allowed to cool, al- 
ſumes the form of ſhining red ſquame. Let the 
xeſſel be then removed from the fire. During the 
proceſs the matter muſt be carefully agitated by a 

laſs rod, that it may be equally heated. 

he marine acid in the menſ{trgum ordered in the 
firſt proceſs diſpoſes the mercurial calx to aſſume the 
bright ſparkling look admired in it; which, though 
perhaps no advantage to it as a medicine, ought never- 
theleſs to be inſiſted on by the buyer as a mark of its 
goodneſs and ſtrength. As foon as the matter has 
gained this appearance, it ſhould be immediately re- 

m ved from the fire; otherwiſe it will ſoon loſe it 

again. The preparation of this red precipitate, as it 

is called, in perfection, is ſuppoſed by ſ{cme to be a 

ſecret not known to eur chemiſts, inſomuch that we 

are under the neceſſity of importing it from abroad. 


Ibis refleQion ſeeems to be ſaunded on on. 
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We ſometimes indeed receive conſiderable quantities Prepora- 
of it from Holland; hut this depends on the ingredi- tions and 
ents being commonly cheaper there thau with us, and Cempef- 


not on any ſecret in the manner of the preparation. 

This precipitate is, as its title imports, an eſcharotic ; 
and with this intention is frequently employed by the 
ſurgeons with haſilicum and other dreſſings, for con- 
ſuming fungous fleſh in ulcers and the like purpoſes, 
It 1s ſubje to great uncertainty in point of Rrength, 
more or leſs of the acid exhaling according to the de- 
gree ard continuance of the fire. I he | eſt critericn of 
its ſtrength, as already obſerved, is its brilliant appear- 
ance ; which is allo the mark of its genuinenels : it 
mixed with minium, which it is ſometimes ſaid to be, 
the duller hve will diſcover the abuſe. This admix- 
ture may be more certainly detected by means of fire: 
the mercurial part will totally eyaporate, leaving the 
mirium behind. 

Some have ventured to give this medicine internally 
in yenereal, ſcrophulous, and other obſtinate chronic 
diſorders, in doſes of two or three grains or more. 
But certainly the milder mercurials, prope: ly managed, 
are capable of anſwering all that can be expected from 
thi ; without occalioning violent anxieties, tormina of 
the bowels, and timilar il] conſequences, which the beſt 
management can ſcarcely prevent this corroſive prepa- 
ration from ſometimes inducing. "The chemiſts have 
contrived ſundry methods cf correcting and rendering 
it milder, by diveſting jt of a portion of the acid: 
but to no very good purpole, as they either leave the 
medicine ſtill too corroſive, to ren er it ſimilar to o- 
thers which are procurable at an eaſier rate. 


White calx of quickfilver. L. 


Take of muriated quickſilver, ſal ammoniac, water of 
kali, each half a pound. Diſſolve firſt the ſal am- 
moniac, afterwards the muriatic quickſilver in diſ- 
tilled water, and add the water of kali. Waſh the 
precipitated powder until it becomes inſipid. 


White precipitate of mercury. E. 


Diſſolve corroſive ſublimate mercury in a ſufficient 
quantity of hot water, and gradually drop into the 
ſolution ſome ſpirit of ſal ammoniac as long as any 
precipitation enſues, Waſh the precipitated powder 
with ſeveral frelh quantities of warm water. 

Theſe preparations are uſed chiefly in ointments, 

with which intention their fine white colour is no ſmall 

recommendation to them. 
are rarely employed, nor is it at all wanted; they are 
nearly ſimilar to ſweet mercury, but leſs certain in 
their effects. | 
Though the proceſſes directed by the London and 

Edinburgh colleges be here ſomewhat different, vet 

the preparations are ultimately the ſame. The proc 

deſcribed by the Edinburgh college is the moſt ſimple 

but is liable to ſome objections. 
Corrofive fublimate, as we have already ſeen, conſiſts 

of mercury united with a large porti n of acid. It is 


For internal purpoſes they 


tions. 
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there dulcified by adding as much freſh mercury as is 


ſufficient to ſaturate all che acid; here, by ſeparating 
all che acid that is not ſaturated. This laſt way ſeems 
an unfrugal one, on account not only cf che Joſs of 
the acid, but of the volatile ſpirit neceſſary for abſorb- 
ing it. The operator may, however, if it ſhould be 

thoughe 
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rions and the liquur, by adding to it, after the precipitate has 
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been ſeparated, a proper quantity of potaſh, and diſtil- 
with a gentle heat, in the ſame manner as for the 
ſpirit of volatile ſalt of ſal ammoniac; for a true ſal 
ammoniac is regenerated, in the precipitation, from 
the union of the volatile ſpirit with the marine acid of 
the ſublimate. It is by no means adviſable to uſe the 
liquor itſelf as a ſolution of ſal ammmoniac, or to ſepa- 
rate the ſal ammoniac from it by evaporation and cty- 
ſtallization, as a part of the mercury might be retained, 
aud communicate dangerous qualities : but the volatile 
ſalt ſeparated by diſtillation may be uſed without fear 
of its containing any mercury; none of which will 
ariſe with the heat by which the volatile ſalts are 
diſtilled. | 

Fixed alkalis anſwer as effeQually for precipitating 
ſolutions of ſablimate as the volatile; but the precipi- 
tate obtained by means of the former, inſtead of being 
white, as with the latter, is generally of a reddiſh yel- 
low cr orange colour. If ſal ammoniac be diffolved 
along with the ſublimate, the addition of fixed alkalis 
wül, by extricating the volatile alkali of the ſal am- 
moniac, occaſion as white a precipitation as if the vo- 
latile ſalt had been previouſly ſeparated and employed 
in its pure ſtate ; and this compendium is now allowed 
by the London college in the proceſs which they have 
adopted. | | | 
\ There the ſal ammoniac, beſides its uſe in the capi- 
tal intention, to make a white precipitation, promotes 
the ſolution of the ſublimate; which of itſelf is diffi. 
cultly, and ſcarcely at all totally, ſoluble by repeated 
boiling in water: for however ſkilfully it be prepared, 
ſome part of it will have an under proportion of acid, 
and conſequently approach to the ſtate of ſweet mer- 
cury. A good deal of care is requiſite in the preci- 
PRs ; 2 if too large a quantity of the fixed alka- 
ine ſolution be imprudently added, the precipitate will 
loſe the elegant white colour for which it is valued. 


* @Quickfilver with ſulphur. L. 


Take of purified quickfilver, flowers of ſulphur, each 
ove pound. Rub them together until the globules 
diſappear. | 


LEthiops mineral. E. 


Take of quickſilver, flowers of ſulphur, each equal 
weights. Grind them together in a glaſs or ſtone 
mortar, with a glaſs peſtle, till the mercurial globules 
totally diſappear. 

An zthiops is made alſo with a double quantity of 
mercury. 

We ne:d hardly remark, that theſe preparations, 
though now differing in name, are in reality the ſame. 
Nor need we add, that the direction given by the Edin- 
burgh college, of uſing a glaſs or ſtone mortar and peſ- 
tle, is neceſſary and proper. 

The union of the mercury and ſulphur might be 
much tacilita:ed by the aſſiſtance of a little warmth. 
Some are accuſtomed to make this preparation in a 
very expeditious manner, by melting the ſu phur in an 


iron ladle, then adding the quickſilver, ard ſtirring 


them together till the mixture be completed. The 
{mall d-yree of heat here ſufficient cannot reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to do any injury to ſubſtances which have 


already undergone much 


tions of them directed in the pharmacopœia. In the 
ſollowing procels they are expoſed in conjunction to a 
ſtrong fire, without ſuſpicion of the compound recei- 
ving any ill quality from it. This much is certain, 
that the ingredients are more rar united by heat 
than by "the degree of triture uſually beſtowed on 
them. From the æthiops prepared by triture, part of 
the mercury is apt to be ſqueezed out on making it 
into an eleuary or pills; from that made by fire no 
ſeparation is obſerved to happen. F el 44) 
Ethiops mineral is one of the moſt inactive of the 
mercurial preparations. Some practitioners, however, 
have repreſented it as poſſefling extraordinary virtues ; 
and molt people imagine it a medicine of ſome efficacy. 
But what benefit is to be expected from it in the com- 
mon doſes of eight or ten grains, or a ſcruple, may be 
judged from hence, that it hs been taken in doſes of 
ſeveral drams, and continued for a conſiderable time, 
without producing any remarkab'e effect. Sulphur 
eminently abates the power of all the more active mi- 
nerals, and ſeems to be at the ſame time reſtrained b 
them from operating in the body itſelf. Boerhave, 
who is in general ſuſeciently liberal in the commenda- 
tion of medicines, diſapproves of the æthiops in very 
ſtrong terms. It cannot enter the abſorbent veſſels, 


the lacteals, or lymphatics, but paſſes directly through 


the inteſtinal tube, where it may happen to deſtroy 
worms, if it operates luckily. They are deceived who 
expect any other effects from it; at leaſt I myſelf 
could never find them. I am afraid t is unwarily 
given, in ſach large quantities, to children, and perſons 
of tender conſtitutions, as being a foreign maſs, un- 
conquerable by the body; the more to be ſuſpected as 
it there continues long ſluggiſh and inactive. It does 
not raiſe a ſalivation, becauſe it cannot come into 
the blood. Who knows the effects of a ſubſtance, 
which, ſo long at it remains compounded, feems no 
more active than any ponderous infipid earth?“ The 
zthiops, with a double proportion ot mercury, now 
received into our pharmacopœias, has a greater chance 
for operating as a mercurial ; and probably the quan- 
tity of mercury might be ſtill ſurther increaſed to ad- 


vantage. 


Rel ſulphurated quickfilver. I. 


Take of quickſilver, purified, forty ounces; ſulphur, 
eight ounces, Mix the quickfilver with the melted 
ſulphur ; and if the mixture takes fire, extinguiſh it 
by covering the veſſel; afterwards reduce the maſs 
to powder, and ſublime it. 

It has been cuſtomary to order a larger quantity of 
ſulphur than here directed; bur ſmaller 888 
anſwer better, for the leſs ſulphur the finer coloured is 
the cinnabar. 900 

As ſoon as the mercury and ſulphur begin to unite, 
a conſiderable exploſion frequently happens, and the 
mixture is very apt to tike fire, eſpecially if the pro- 
ceſs be ſomewhat haſtily conducted. This accident 
the operator will have previous notice of, from the 
matter ſwelling up, and growing ſuddenly conſiſtent: 
as ſoon as this happens, the veſſel muſt be immediately 
cloſe covered. | | 

Puring the ſublimation, care muſt be had that ny 

matte 
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Prepara- matter riſe not in to the neck of the veſſel, ſo as to 
tions and block up and burſt the glaſs. To prevent this, a wide- 
_— necked bolt head, or rather an oval earthen jar, coated, 
—— ul be choſen for che ſubliming veſſel. If the 
9 former be employed, it will be convenient to introduce 
at times an iron wire, ſomewhat heated, in order to be 
the better aſſured that the paſſage is not blocking up; 
the danger of which may be prevented by cautiouſly 

raiſing the veſſel higher from the fire. | 
Ik the ingredients were pure, no feces will remain: 
in ſuch caſes, the ſublimation may be known to be 
over by introducing a wire as before, and feeling there- 
2 bottom of the veſſel, which will then be per- 
y ſmooth : if any roughnels or inequalities are per- 
ceived, either the mixture was impure, or the ſubli- 
mation is not completed : if the latter be the caſe, the 
wire will ſoon be covered over with the riſing cinna- 

bar. 

- The preparers of cinnabar in large quantity em- 
ploy earthen jars, which in ſhape pretty much reſemble 
an egg. Theſe are of different ſize:, according to the 
quantity intended to be made at one ſublimation, which 
ſometimes amounts to two hundred weight. The jar 
is uſually coated from the ſmall end almoſt to the 
middle, to prevent its. breaking by the vehemence or 
irregularity of the fire. The greater part, which is 
placed uppermoſt, not being received within the fur- 
nace, has no occaſion for this defence The whole ſe- 
cret with regard to this proceſs, is the management 
of the fire, which thould be ſo ſtrong.as to keep the 
matter continually ſubliming to the upper part of the 
jar, without coming out at its mouth, which is co- 
vered with an iron plate; care ſhould alſo be taken to 
put into the ſubliming vellel only ſmall quantities of 
the mixture at a time. 

The principal uſe of cinnabar is as a pigment. It 
was formerly held in great eſteem as a medicine in cu- 
taneous foulnefles, gouty and rheumatic pains, epilep- 
tic caſes, &c. but of late it has loſt much of its reputa- 
tion It appears, to be nearly ſimilar to the æthiops 
already ſpoken of. Cartheuſer relates, that having 
given cinnabar in large quantities to a dog, it produ- 
ced no ſenſible effect, but was partly voided along with 
the feces unaltered, and partly found entire in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines on opening the animal. The ce- 
lebrated Frederic Hoffman, after beſtowirg high en- 
comium- on this preparation, as having in many in- 
ſtances within his own knowledge perſectly cured epi- 
lepſies and vertigoes from contuſions of the head (where 
it is probable, however, that the cure did not ſo much 
depend on the cinnabar as on the ſpontaneous recovery 
of the parts from the external injury), obſerves, that 
the large repeated doſes, neceſſary for having any effect, 
ean be borne e nly where the firlt paſſages are ſtrong ; 
and that if the fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
lax and flaccid, the cinnabar accumulated and con- 
creting with the mucous matter of the parts, occaſions 
great oppreſſion z which ſeems to be an acknowlege- 
ment that the cinnabar is not ſubdued by the powers 
of dig-ſtion, and has no proper medicinal activity. 
There are indeed ſome inſtances of the daily uſe of cin- 
nabar having brought on a ſalivation; perhaps irom 
the cinnabar, uſed in thoſe caſes, having contained a 
leſs proportion of ſulphur than the ſorts commonly met 
with. The regulus of antimony,. and even white ar- 
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mon ſulphur, ſeem to have their deleterious power de. tions and 


ſtroyed: on ſeparating more and more of the ſulphur, 
they exert more and more of their proper virulence, 
It does not ſeem unreaſonable to preſume, that mer- 
cury may have its activity varied in the ſame manner; 
that when perfectly ſatiated with ſulphur, it may be 
inert: and that when the quantity ot ſulphur is more 
and more leſſened, the compound may have greater 
on greater degrees of the proper efficacy of mercu- 
rials. 

Cinnabar is ſometimes uſed in fumigitions againſt 
venereal ulcers in the noſe, mouth, and throat. Half 
a dram of it burnt, the fume being imbibed with the 
breath, has occaſioned a violent ſalivation. Ibis effect 
is by no means owing to the medicine as cinnabar : 
when ſet on fire, it is no longer a mixture of mercury 
and ſulphur, but mercury reſolved into fume, and 
blended in part with the volatile vitriolic acids; in 
either of which circumſtances this mineral as we hav: 
already. obſerved, has very powerful effects. 


Fitriolated quickſlper. L. 


Take of quickſilver, purified, vitriolic acid, each one 
pound. Mix in a glaſs veſſel, and heat them by 
degrees unul they unite into a white maſs, which is 
to be perfeRly dried with a ſtrong fire. This mat- 
ter, on the affuſion of a large quantity of hot di- 
ſtilled water, immediately becomes yellow, and falls 
to powder. Rub the powder carefully with this 
water in a glaſs mortar. After the powder has 
ſublided, pour off the water; and, adding more di- 
ſtilled water ſeveral times, waſh the matter till it 
become inſipid. 


Yillow mercury commonly called Turbith mineral. E. 


Take of quickſilver, four ounces ; vitriolic acid, eight 
ounces. Cautiouſly mix them together and diitil 
in a retort, placed in a ſand furnace, to dryneſs : 
the white calx, which is left at the bottom, being 
ground to powder, muſt be thrown into warm wa- 
ter. It immediately aſſumes a yellow colour, but 
mult afterwards be purified by repeated ablutions. 
The quantity of oil of vitriol, ty directed, was 

double to that now employed by the Edinburgh col- 

lege. The reduction made in this article greatly fa- 
cilitates the proceſs; and the proportions of the Lon- 
don college are perhaps preferable, 


Boerhaave directs this preparation to be made in an 


open glaſs, {lowly heated, and then placed immediately 
on burning coals; care being taken to avoid the 
fames, which are extremely noxious. This method 
will ſucceed very well with a little addreſs when the 
ingredients are in ſmall quantity; but where the mix- 
ture is large, it is better to uie a retort, placed in a 
ſand furnace, with a recipient, containing a ſmall quan- 
tity of water, luted to it. Great care ſhould be ta- 
ken, when the oil of vitriol begins to bubble, chat the 
heat be ſteadily kept up, without at all increaling it, 
till the ebullition ceaſes, when the fire ſhould be aug- 
mented to the utmolt degree, that as much as poſſible 
of the redundant acid may be expelled. 

If the matter be but biurely exſiccated, it proves a 
caultic ſalt, which in the ablution with water will al- 
moſt all diſſolve, leaving only a little quantity of tur- 
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bith the more of the acid that has been diſſipated, 
the leſs of the remaining mercury will diflolve, and 
conſequently the yield of turbith will be greater; fire 
expelling only ſuch part of the acid as is not com- 
pletely ſatiated with mercury, while water takes up al- 
ways, along with the acid, a proportional quantity of 
the mercury itſelf. Even when the matter has been 
ſtrongly calcined, a part will ſtill be ſoluble ; this evi- 
dently appears on pouring into the waſhings a little ſo- 
ation of fixed alkaline ſalt, which will throw down a 
conſiderable quantity of yellow precipitate, greatly re- 
ſembling the turbith, except, that it is leſs violent in 
vperat'on. | | 
From this experiment it appears, that the beſt me- 
thod of edulcorating this powder is, by impregnating 
the water, intended to be uſed in its lution, with a 
determined proportion of fixed alkaline ſalt ; for by 
this means, the waſhed turbith will not only turn out 
in quantity, but, what is of more conſequence, 
will have an equal degree of ſtrength ; a circumſtance, 
which deſerves particularly to be conſidered, eſpecially 
in making ſuch preparations as, from an error in the 
proceſs, may prove too 1 corroſive to be uſed 
with any tolerable degree of ſafety. It is neceſfary to 
employ warm water if we are anxious for a fine co- 
Jour. If cold water be nſed, the precipitate will be white, 
It is obſervable, that though the ſuperfluous acid be 
Here abſorbed from the mercury by alkaline ſalt ; 
yet in fome circumſtances this acid forſakes that alt 
to unite with mercury. If vitriolated tartar, or vi- 
rriolated tali, as it is now called, which is a combina- 
tion of vitriolie acid with fixed alkali; be diffolved in 
water, and the folation added to afolution of mercury 
in aquaſortis, the vitriolic acid will unite with the 
mercury, and form with it a turbith, which falls to 
the bottom ; leaving only the alkali diffolved in the 
aquafortis, and united with its acid into a regenera- 
red nitre. On this principle depends the 


cipitate of mercury; Which is no other than a true tur- 


bith, though not generally known to be ſuch. It is 


made by diſſolving tour ounces of vitriolated kali in 


ſixteen ounces of ſpirit of nitre; diſſolving in this 


compound liquor four ounces of mercury; abſtractin 

the menſtruum by a ſand heat; and edulcorating wit 

water the gold coloured maſs which remains. 
Turbith mineral is a ſtrong emetic, and with this 


intention operates the moſt powerfully of all the mer- 


curials that can be ſafely given interunlly. Its aQion, 
however, is not — 4 to the primz vir; it will 
ſometimes excite a ſalivation, if a purgative be not 
taken ſoon after it. This medicine is uſed chiefly in 
virulent gonorthœas, and other venereal caſes, where 
there is a great flux of humours to the parts. Its 


chief uſe at * >a is iu ſwellings of the teſtiele from 


a venereal affection; and it ſeems not only to act as a 
mercurial, but alſo, by the ſevere vomitting it occa- 
ſions, to 3 the office of a diſcutient, by acce- 
lerating the motion of the blood in the parts affected. 
It is ſaid likewiſe to have been employed with ſucceſs, 
in robuſt conſtitations, againſt leprous diſorders and 
obſtinate glandular obſtructions: the dofe is from two 
grai is to fix or eight. It may be given in doſes of a 

ain or two as an alterative and diaphoretie, in the 
ume manner as the calcined mercury already ſpoken 
r 4 


ion 
deſcribed by Wilſon under the title of an excellent pre- 


be nothing more 
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of. Dr Hope has ſound that the turbith friineral is Prepars- + 
the moſt nme . 


ploy | 


This medicine was lately recommended as the moſt — 
effectual preſervative againſt the hydrophobia. It has 


been alledged there are ſeveral examples of its prevent · 
og madueſs in dogs which had been bitten: and ſome 

its performing a cure after the madneſs was begun: 
from fix or ſeven grains to a ſcruple may be given 
every day, or every ſecond day, for a little time, and 
repeated at the two org three ſucceeding fulls aud 
changes of the moon. Some few trials have likewiſe 


been made on human ſubjects bitten by mad dogs; 
and in theſe alſo the turbith, uſed either as an emetic 


or alterative, ſeemed to have good effects. | | 

The waſhings of turbith mineral are uſed by ſome 
externally for the cure of the itch and other cuta- 
neous foulneſſes. In ſome caſes mercurial Totions may 
be proper, but they are always to be uſed with great 


caution : this is by no means an eligible one, as be- 


105 extremely unequal in point of ſtrength, more or 
leſs 


of the mercury being diſſolved, as has been ob- 


ſerved above, according to the degree of calcination. 
The pharmacopœia of Paris directs a mercurial waſh 
free from this inconvenience, under the title of Agua 
mercuritalis, or Mercurius liguidus. It is compoſed of 
one ouhce of mercury, diſſolved: in a: ſufficient quan- 


tity of ſpirit of nitre, and diluted with 30 ounces of 


diltlled water. In want of diltiiled water, rain wa- 
ter may be uſed: but of fpring waters there are very 
few which will mix with che mercurial ſolution with - 
out growing turbid and precipitating a part of the 


; mercury. 


Simple mercurial ſolution, | Joſ. Jac. Plenck. 


Take of pureſt quickſilver, one dram ; gum arabic, 
two drams. Beat them in a ſtone mortar, addin 
by little and little diſtilled water of fumito all 
the mercury thoroughly diſappear in the — 2 
Having beat and mixed them thoroughly, add by 
degrees, and -at the ſame time rubbing the whole 
together, ſyrup of kermes, half an ounce, diſtilled 
water of fumitory, eight ounces, | 


This mixture was much celebrated by its author a5 
an effectual preparation of mercury, unattended with 
the inconvenience of producing a falivation ; and he 
1magined that this depended on a peculiar affinity 
exiſting between mercury and mucilage. Hence 
ſach a conjunQion, the gummy quickſilver, as it has 
been ſtyled, has been the foundation of mixtures, 
pills, ſyraps, and ſeveral other formula, which it is 
unneceſſary to dwell upon in this place. 

By a long continued triture, mercury ſeems to un- 
dergo a degree of calcination; at leaſt its globular ap- 
pearance is not to be diſcerned by the beſt microſc apa; 
its colour is converted into that of a greyith powder; 
and from the inactive ſubltance in its globular form, it 
its now become one of the moſt powerful preparations 
of this metallic _— The ule of the gum ſeems to 

to afford the interpoſitiun of 

a viſeid ſubſtance to keep the particles at a diſtance 
from each other, till the triture requiſite tu pro- 
duce this change be performed. Dr Saunders has 
clearly proved, chat no real ſolution takes _ 
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rial particles are ſtill retained in the mixture after 
the globular parts have been depoſited by dilution 
with water, yet that this ſuſpended mercurial matter 
is only diffuſed in the liquor, and capable of being 
perfectly ſeparated by filtration. That long triture is 
capable of effecting the above change on mercury, is 
fully evinced from the well known experiment of Dr 
Boerhaave, in producing a kind of calcined mercury 
by expoſing quickſilver incloſed in a phial to the agi- 
tation produced by keeping the phial tied to a wind- 
mill for 14 years. By incloſing a pound of quick- 
filver in an iron box, with a quantity of iron nails 
and a ſmall quantity of water, by the addition of 
which a greater degree of inteſtine motion is given to 
the particles of the mercury, and fixing the box to 
the wheel of a carriage, Dr Saunders obtained, du- 
ring a journey of 400 miles, two ounces of a grey- 
iſh powder, or calx of mercury. 
Ort the above accounts we are not to aſcribe the 
effects of Plenck's ſolution to an intimate diviſion 
of the globules of mercury, nor to any affinity, nor 
elective attraction, between gum-arabic and mercury; 
which laſt Mr Plenck has very unphiloſophically ſup- 
poſed. The ſame thing can be done by means of 
7 by h ney, and by ſundry balſams. 
t is evidently owing to the converſion of the quick- 
filver to a calciform nature; but as this will be ac- 
compliſhed more or leſs completely according to the 
different circumſtances during the triture, it is certain- 
ly preferable, inſtead of Plenck's ſolution, to diffuſe 
in mucilage, or other viſcid matters, a determinate 
quantity of the aſh-coloured powder, or other calx of 
mercury. 

It is proper to take notice, that there is in many 
inſtances a real advantage in employing mucilaginous 
matters along with mercurials, theſe being found to 
prevent diarrhœa and ſalivation to a remarkable de- 
gree. 80 far, then, Mr Plenck's ſolution is a good 
preparation of mercury, though his chemical rationale 
is perhaps erroneous. The diſtilled water and ſyrup 
are of no conſequence to the preparation, either as 


facilitating the proceſs or for medicinal uſe. 
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It is always moſt expeditious to triturate the mer- 
cury with the gum in the ſtate of mucilage. Dr 
Saunders found that the addition of honey was an ex- 
cellent auxillary ; and the mucilage of gum-traga- 
canth ſeems better ſuited for this purpoſe than gum- 
arabic, 


Cray. XIV. Preparations of Lead. 


Leap readily melts in the fire, and calcines into a 
duſky powder ; which, if the flame is reverberated 
on it, becomes at firſt yellow, then red, and at length 
melts in a vitreous maſs. This metal diſſolves eaſily 
in the nitrous acid, difficultly in the vitriolic, and in 
ſmall quantity in the vegetable acids; it is alſo ſoluble 
in expreſſed oil, eſpecially when calcined. _ 

Lead and its calces, while undiſſolved, have no con- 
ſiderable effects as medicines. Diſſolved in oils, they 
are ſuppoſed to be (when externally applied) anti- in- 
flammatory and deſiccative. Combined with vegeta- 
ble acids, they are remarkably ſo; and taken internally 
prove a powerful though dangerous ſtyptic. 

Vor. XIV. 


FEMAEM A CY. 
Prepars- this proceſs, and that though a quantity of mercu-, 
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There are two preparations of lead, red and white Prepara- 
lead, as they are commonly called, which are much tions and 
more extenſively employed in other arts than in medi- Compo 


cine, and of courſe they are prepared in large quan- 
tities. Theſe formerly ſtood among the preparations 
in our pharmacopœias; but they are now referred 
to the materia medica. We {hall not, therefore, on 
the preſent occaſion, make any farth:r obſervations 
with reſpe& to them, but {hall here inſert from the old 
editions of the Edinburgh pharmacopeia the direc- 
tions there given for preparing them. 


Red lead. 


Let any quantity ef lead be melted in an unglazed 
earthen veſſel, and kept ſtirring with an iron ſpatu- 
la till it falls into powder, at firſt blackiſh, after- 
wards yellow, and at length of a deep red colour, 
in which laſt ſtate it is called minium ; taking care 
not to raiſe the fire ſo high as to run the calx into 
a vitreous maſs. 

The preparation of red lead is ſo troubleſome and 
tedious, as ſcarce ever to be attempted by the apothe- 
cary or chemiſt; nor indeed is this commodity ex- 
peed to be made by them, the preparation of it be- 
ing a diſtinct branch of buſineſs. The makers melt 
large quantities of lead at once, upon the bottom of 
a reverberatory furnace built for this purpoſe, and fo 
contrived that the flame a&s on a large ſurface of the 
metal, which is continually changed by means of iron 
rakes drawn backwards and forwards, till the fluidity 
of the lead is deſtroyed ; after which, the calc is only 
now and then turned. By barely ſtirring the calx, as 
above directed, in a veſſel over the fire, it acquires 
no redneſs ; the reverberation of flame on the ſurface 
being abſolutely neceſſary for this effect. It is faid, 
that 20 pounds of lead gain, in the proceſs, five 
pounds ; and that the calx, being reduced into lead 
again, is found one pound leſs than the original weight 
of the metal. | 

"Theſe calces are employed in external applications, 
for abating inflammations, cleanſing and healing ul - 
cers, and the like. Their effects, eee der are not 
very conſiderable; nor are they perhaps of much far- 
ther real uſe, than as they give conſiſtence to the pla- 
ſter, unguent, &c. 


Ceruſe or white lead. 


Put ſome vinegar into the bottom of an earthen veſ- 
ſel, and ſuſpend over the vinegar very thin plates 
of lead, in ſuch a manner that the vapour which 
ariſes from the acid may circulate about the plates. 
Set the containing veſſel in the heat of horſe-dung 
for three weeks; if at the end of this time the 
plates be not totally calcined, ſcrape off the white 
powder, and expoſe them again to the ſteam of 
vinegar, till all the lead be thas corroded into pow- 
der. 4 
The making of white lead is alſo become a trade 


tions. 


— — 
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by itſelf, and confined to a few perſons, who have 


large conveniences for this purpoſe. The general me- 
thod which they follow is nearly the ſame with that 
above deſcribed. See the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 

7 tte | 
1 this preparation, the lead is ſo far opened by 
the acid, as to diſcover, when taken internally, the 
3A ma · 
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PH A R 
malignant quality of the metal; and to prove exter- 


nally, when ſprinkled on running ſores, or ulcers mo- 
derately cooling, drying, and aſtrictive. 


- "Acetated ceruſe. L. 


Take of ceruſe, one pound; diſtilled vinegar, one 
gallon and an half. Boil the ceruſe with the vine. 
gar until the vinegar is ſaturated ; then filter thro? 
paper; and, after proper evaporation, ſet it aſide 
to cryſtallize. WW IG 


Salt, commonly called ſagar of lead. . E. 32 


Put any quantity of ceruſe, into à cucurbit, and pour 
upon it ten times its quantity of diſtilled vinegar. 
Let the mixture ſtand upon warm ſand till the vi- 
negar becomes ſweet; when it is to be poured off, 
and freſh vinegar added as often as it comes off 
ſweet. Then let all the vinegar be evaporated in a 
glaſs veſſel to the conſiſtence of pretty thin honey, 
and ſet it aſide in a cold place, that cryſtals may 


be formed, which are to be atterwards dried in the 


ſhade. The remaining liquor is again to be evapo- 


rated, that new cryſtals may be formed; the eva- 


poration of the reſiduous liquor is to be repeated 
till no more eryſtals concrete. pf | 
Ceruſe (eſpecially that ſort called flake lead, which 
is not, like the others, ſubje& to adulteration) is 
much preferable either to minium or litharge, for ma- 
king the ſugar of lead; for the corroſion which it 
has undergone from the ſteam of the vinegar diſpo- 
ſes it to diſſolve more readily. It ſhonld be finely 


powdered before the vinegar be put to it ; and during 


the digeſtion, or Nen every now and then ſtitred 
up with a wooden ſpatula, to promote its diſſolution, 
and prevent its concreting into a hard maſs: at the 
bottom. The ſtrong acid obtained from the caput 
moriuum of vinegar may be employed for this purpoſe 
to better advantage than the weaker, though purer 
acid, above directed. 
ſpirit of wine be prudently added to the ſolution as 
ſoon as it is duly exhaled, and the mixture ſuffered to 
grow cold by flow degrees, the ſugar will concrete 
into very large and tranſparent eryſtals, which are 
ſcarcely to be obtained by any other method. 

If the cryſtals be dried in ſunſhine, they acquire a 
blackiſh or livid colour, This ſeems to happen from 
the abſorption of light and its converſion into phlo- 
giſton. If it be owing to the eſcape of pure air, 
why are the rays of the ſun neceſſary to this diſcharge ? 
On whatever principles we account for it the fact is 
the ſame ; that the cryſtals ſoon loſe their ſaline con- 
dition and the lead gradually reaſſumes its metallic 
form. From this property of lead readily abſorbing 
phlogiſton, or parting with pure air, a ſolution of 
the ſugar of lead becomes a very convenient ſympa- 
thetic ink; on the fame grounds it is alſo uſed for 
a more important purpoſe. As lead communicates a 
ſweetneſs and aſtringency very ſimilar to the product 
of the vinous fermentation, a practice formerly pre- 
vailed among fraudulent dealers, of correcting the too 
great ſharpneſs of acid wines by adulterating them 
with this metal. The abuſe may be detected in two 
different ways: a piece of paper may be moiſtened 
with the liquor to be examined, and then expoſed to 


If a ſmall quantity of rectified 


the vapours of liver of ſulphur ; the moiſtened 
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will become of a livid colour, and this will Lt tions and 


though 200 or 300 leaves of a book werg, interpoſed £ 


between the paper and the vapours; by this method, 


then, we make a kind of ſympathetic ink. But the 
beſt way of making the teſt is, to drop a ſmall quan- 
tity of a ſolution of the liver of ſulphar into the ſuſ- 
pected liquor; if there be any lead preſent, this ad - 
dition will inſtantly occafion 
vid or dark coloured cloud. 


e precipitation of a li- 


I The ſugar of lead is much more efficacious than the 


regoing preparations, in anſwering the ſeveral in- 
tentions to which they are applied. Some have ven- 


tured upon it internally, in doſes of a few grains, as 


a ſtyptic in hemorrhagies, profuſe coliquative ſweats, 
ſeminal fluxes, the fluor albus, &c. nor has it failed 
their expectations. It very powerfully reſtrains the 
diſcharge; but almoſt as certainly as it does this, it 
occaſions ſymptoms of another kind, often more dan- 


im 


er than thoſe, removed by it, and ſometimes fatal. 
the bowels or through the whole 
body, and obſtinate conſtipations, ſometimes imme- - 
diately follow, eſpecially ft 

-derable : cramps, tremors, and weakneſs of the nerves, 


iolent pains 


generally ſooner or later enſue, 


Boerhaave is of opinion, that this preparation . | 
e ab- 


malignant only as far as its acid happens to 


ſorbed in the body: for in ſuch a caſe, he ſays, © it re- 


turns +. ug into ceruſe, which is violently, poiſonous.” 

On this principle it would follow, that in habits 
where acidities abound, the ſugar of lead would be 
innocent. But this is far from being the caſe. Lead 


and its preparations act in the body only when they 


are combined with acid ; ceruſe poſſeſſes the qualities 


of the ſaccharum only in a low degree; and either of 


them freed from the acid has little, if any, effect at 
all. For the ſame reaſons, the ſalt of lead is preferable 
to the s extract and vegeto mincral water of 
Goulard, in which the lead is much leſs perfectly 
combined in a ſaline ſtate. It is ſometimes conve- 


nient to aſſiſt the ſolution of the ſugar of lead in wa- 


ter, by adding ,a portion of vinegar. The effects 
of the external application of lead ſeems to differ from 
the ſtrength of the ſolution: thus a very weak 
ſolution ſeems to diminiſh directly the action of 
the veſſels, and is therefore more peculiarly proper in 
active inflammations, as of the eyes; whereas a ſtrong 
ſolution operates as a direct ſtimulant, and is there- 
fore more ſucceſsful iu paſſive ophthalmia. 


Water of acetated litharge. L. 


Take of litharge, two pounds and four ounces ; di- 
{tiled ny wad one lon. Mix, and boil to ſix 
pints, con 
the feces have ſubſided, ſtrain. 

This preparation may be conſidered as nearly tlie 
ſame with the extract and vegeto- mineral water of Mr 
Goulard. And it is probably from the circumſtances 
of his preparations having come into a common uſe, 
that the London eollege have given this article a place 
in their pharmacopœia. It may, however, be a mat- 
tex of doubt whether it be really intitled to a place, 


For, as we have alread obſerved, every purpoſe to be 
anſwered by it may be better obtained from the em- 


ploy ment 


ntly ſtirring; then ſet it aſide. After 


ompoſi 


* 


- 
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the doſe has been conſi- 
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' Prepars-. ployment of a ſolution of the acetated ceruſe in ſimple 


tions-and water. The acetated water of litharg 


Compoli- , 


tront-- 
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external uſe ou. is | 


107575 a ; | En Av. XV. Preparation: tin. . 
Ten eaſily melts. in the fire, and calcines into a 


duſky powder; which, by a farther continuance of 
the heat, becomes white. A maſs of tin heated till it 
be juſt ready to melt proves extremely brittle, ſo as to 


to fall in pieces from a blow; and by dexterous agi- 


tation, into powder. Its proper menſtruum is aqua- 
regia z though the other mineral acids may alfo be 
made to di 
quantity. It cryſtallizes with the vegetable and vitrio- 
lic acids; but with the others, deliquates. 

The virtues of this metal are little known. It has 
been recommended as an antihyſteric, antihectic, &c. 
At preſent it is chiefly uſed as an anthelmintic. 


+11 Powdered lin. L. 


312 Take of tin, fix pounds. Melt it in an iron veſſel, 
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and ſtir it with an iron rod until a poder floats on 

the ſurface. Take off the powder, and, when 

cold, paſs it through a ſieve. ; 
This preparation may be conſidered as nearly the 
ſame with the calx Jovis, which had a place in the 
former editions of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia: 
but from the late editions the calx has been expunged, 
and the filings or powder of tin, has a place only in 
their liſt of the materia medica. Bur although ſeldom 
prepared by the apothecary himſelf, it is not untre- 
quently employed as a remedy againſt worms, parti- 
cularly the flat kinds, which too often elude the torce 
of other medicines. , The general doſe is from a 
ſcruple to a dram ; ſome confine-it to a few grains. 
But Dr Alſton aſſures us in the Edinburgh Effays, 
that its ſucceſs chiefly depends on its being given in 
much larger quantities; he directs an ounce of the 
powder on an empty ſlomach, mixed with four ounces 
of molaſſes ; next day, half an ounce ; and the day 
following, half an ounce more ; after which a ca- 
thartic is adminiſtered : he ſays the worms are uſually 
voided during the operation of the purge, but that 
pains in the en occaſioned by them are removed 
almoſt immediately upon taking the firſt doſe of the 
tin. 

This practice is ſometigggs ſucceſsful in-the expul- 
ſion of tænia, but by no means ſo frequently as Dr 
Alſton's obſervations would lead us to hope. 


Dan. 


Take of ſhavings of pure tin, two ounces ; pure quick 
ſilver, three drams. Let them be rubbed to a pow- 
der in a ſtone mortar. 

Some have imagined that tin thus ated on by mer- 
cury is in a more active condition then when exhi- 
bitedin a ſtate of powder; and accordingly it has been 

iven in worm caſes. But as both are equally inſo- 
fable in the animal fluids, this is not to be expected; 
and to obtain any peculiar properties which tin may 
poſſeſs to their full extent, it will probably be neceſ- 
fary to exhibit it in ſome ſaline ſtate. 


Amalgama of tin. 


>. 
Fleas 


e is intended for 


olve it, and the vegetable ones in ſmall 
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CHar. XVI. Preparaticni of zinc and cofiper. 


Calcined zinc. IL. 


Taxes of zinc, broken into ſmall pieces, eight ounces. 
Caſt che pieces of zinc, at ſeveral times, into an 
ignited, large, and deep crucible, placed leaning, 
or halt-upright, putting on it another crucible in 
ſuch a manner that the air may have tree acceſs to 
the burning zinc. Take out the calx as ſoon as it 
appears, and ſeparates its white and lighter part by 
a hne ſieve. 


Flowers of zinc. E. 


Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace, in an in- 
clined ſituation, only balf-upright ; when the bot- 
tom of the veſſel is moderately red, put a ſmall 
piece of zinc, about the weight of two drams, into 
it. The zinc ſoon flames, and is at the ſame time 
converted into a ſpongy calx, which is to be raked 
from the ſurface of the metal with an iron ſpatula, 
that the combuſtion may proceed the more ſp:edily : 
when the zinc ceaſes to flame, take the calx out of 

the crucible, Having put in another piece of zinc, 
the operation may be repeated as often as you pleaſe. 

_ Laſtly, the calx is to be prepared like antimony. 
Thele flowers, as uſed externally, are preferable for 

medicinal purpoſes to tutty, and the more impure ſub- 

limales of zinc, which are obtained in the brats works; 
and likewiſe to calamine, the natural ore of this me- 
tal, which contains a large quantity of earth, and 
frequently a 42 81 5 of heterogeneous metallic mat- 
ter. But beſides being applied externally, they have 
alſo of late been uſed internally. The flowers of 
zinc, in doſes from one to ſeven or eight grains, have 


been much celebrated of late years in the cure of epi- 


leply and ſeveral ſpaſmodic affections; and there are 
{utficient teſtimonies of their good effects, where toaic 
remedies in thoſe affections are proper. 


White vitriol. E. 


Take of zinc, cut into ſmall pieces, three ounceſs; 
vitriolic acid, five ounces; water, twenty ounces; hav- 
ing mixed the acid and water, add the zinc, and 
when the ebullition is finiſhed ftrain the liquor : 
then after proper evaporation ſet it apart in a cold 
place, that that it may ſhoot into cryſtals. 

This ſalt is an elegant white vitriol. It differs from 
the common white vitriol, and the ſalt of vitriol of the 
ſhops, only in being purer, and perfectly free from 
any admixture of copper, or ſuch other foreign me- 
tallic bodies as the others generally contain. 


Purified vitriolated zinc. L. 


Take of white vitriol, one pound; vitriolic acid, one 
dram ; boiling diltilled water, three pints. Mix, 
and filter through paper. Aſter a proper evapora- 
tion, ſet it aſide in a cold place to cryitallize. 
Although the Edinburgh ccl'ege have given a for- 

mula for the preparations of white vitriol, yet their 

direction is very rarely followed byany of the apothe- 
caries or chemiſts, who in general purchaſe it as ob- 
tained from the Goſlar mines. When, however, it is 


got in this way, it is often a very impure ſalt, and re- 


34A2 quires 
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Prepara- quires that purification which is here directed, and 
tions and which is by no means neceſſary for the white vitriol 


artificially prepared, in che manner above directed. 
But by this proceſs, the ordinary white vitriol, in its 
common fate of impurity, will be freed from thoſe im- 
pregnatigns of earthy and other matters which it often 
contains. And in this purified Rate it anſwers many 
uſeful purpoſes, not only externally but internally; 
and particularly in doſes from ten grains to halt a 
dram, it operates almoſt inſtantly as an emetic,, and 
is at the ſame time perſectly ſafe, By employing, it 
internally in {ſmaller doſes, we may obtain, and per- 
haps even more effectually, all the tonic. power at the 
zinc ; ard ſome think it in every caſe preferable to the 
calx of zinc, «fad 7480 


Ammoniacal copper. E. 


Take of blue vitriol, two parts: volatile ſal ammo- 
niac, three parts; rub them together in a glaſs mor- 
tar, until they unite, after the efferveſcence ceaſes, 
into a uniform violet- coloured mais, which mult be 
firſt dried on blotting paper, and afterwards by a 
gentle heat. The product mult be kept in à glaſs 
phial, well cloſed with a glaſs topper. | 
This preparation has been thought ſerviceable in 

epilepſies; but from its frequent want of ſucceſs, and 

the diſagreeable conſequences with Which its uſe is 
ſometimes attended, it has not lately been much 
ſeribed. It is employed by beginning with doſes of 

half a grain, twice a day, and increaſing them 884. 

dually to as much as the ſtomach will bear. Dr Cul 

len ſometimes increaſed the doſe to five grains. 


Cuar. XVII. Simple diſtill:d waters. L. E. 
Tas effluvia which exhale into the air from many 


vegetables, particularly from thoſe of the odorous kind, 
conſiſt apparently of principles of great ſubtilty and 


activity, capable of ſtrongly and ſuddenly n ä 


brain and nervous ſyſtem, eſpecially in thoſe whoſe 
nerves are of great ſenſibility; and likewiſe of opera- 
ting in a ſlower manner on the ſyſtem of the groſſer 
veſſels. Thus Boerhaave obſerves, that in hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal perſons, the fragrant odour of 
the Indian hyacinth excites ſpaſms, which the ſtrong 
ſcent of rue relieves; that ihe effluvia of the walnut- 
tree occaſions headachs, and makes the body coſtive ; 
that thoſe of poppies procure ſleep; and that the ſmell 
of bean-bloſſyms, long continued, diſorders the ſenſes. 
Lemery relates, from his own knowledge, that ſeveral 
perſons were purged by ſtaying long in a room where 
damaſk roſes were drying. 

Some of the es Hana indulged themſelves in 
the pleaſing ſurvey of theſe preſiding ſpirits, as they 
are called, of vegetables; their peculiar nature in the 
different {pecies of plants; their exhalation into the 
atmoſphere by the ſun's heat, and difperſion by winds ; 
their rendering the air of particular places medicinal], 
or otherwiſe, according to the nature of the plants 
that abound. They have contrived alſo different 
means tor collecting theſe fugitive emanations, and 
concentrating and condenſing th into a liquid form, 
employing either the native moiſture of the ſubject, 
or an addition of water, as a vehicle or matrix for re- 
tajning them. * 


receiver; and which has been ſuppoſed to be the very 
Tubſtance that the plant would have ſpontaneouſly emit- 


little ſmell, and no remarkable taſte, It appeared that 
a heat, equal to that of the atmoſphere, is incapable of 


- of the plant made in air. 


The proceſs which has been; 


moſt 
to that of nature, is the following. 


The ſubject freſb 


gathered at the ſeaſon of its greateſt vigour, with the 


morning dew on it, is laid lightly and unbruiſed in a 


ſhallow veſſel, to which is adapted. a low bead with a 
recipient under the veſſel 4 live coal is placed, and 


occalionally renewed, ſo as to keep up an uniform 
heat, no greater than that which obtains in the atmo- 
ſphere in ſummer, viz. about 8 5 degrees of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. In this degree of there ariſes ex- 
ceeding ſlowly an inviſible vapour, which condenſes 
in the head into dewy drops, and falls down into the 


ted in the open air. 
But on ſubmitting many kinds of odoriferous ve- 
2 8 5 to this proceſs, the liquors obtained by it have 
een found to be very different from the natural ef- 
fluvia of the reſpective ſubjects: they have had very 


raiſing in cloſe veſſels thoſe parts of vegetables which 
they emit in the open air, It may therefore be pre- 
ſumed that 1n this laſt caſe ſome other cauſe concurs 
to the effect: that it is not the tun's heat alone which 
railes and impregnates ti e air with the odorous prin- 
ciples of vegetables, but that the air itielf, or the wa- 
tery humidity with which it abounds, acting as a true 
ſolvent, extracts and imbibes them; ſo that the natu- 
ral effluvia of a plant may be conſidered as an infuſion 
The purgatwe virtue of 
the damalk role, and the aſtringency of the walnut- 
tree, Which, as above obſerved, are in ſome d 
communicated to the air, may be totally extracted by 
infuſion both in watery and ſpirituous menſtrua, but 
never riſe in diſtillation with any degree of heat : and 
the volatile odours of aromatic herbs, which are dif- 
tuſed through the atmoſphere in the loweſt warmth, 
cannot be made to diſtil without a heat much greater 
chan is ever fouud to obtain in a ſhaded air. | 

We apprehend, that the eſſſuvia ariſing from grow- 
ing vegetables are chiefly exhaled by the living ener- 
gy of the plant : the odorous matter is a real ſecre- 
tion, which cannot be pe: formed independent of active 
veſſels; and it is as reaſonable to allow the ſame powers 
for the exhalation of theſe effluvia, as for the tranſpi- 
ration of their watery parts. a 5 

The above proceſs, therefore, and the theory on 
which it is built, appear to be faulty in two points: 
1. In ſuppoſing that all theſe principles, which natu- 
rally exhale from vegetables, may be collected by di- 
ſtillation; whereas there are many which the air ex- 
tracts in virtue of its ſolvent power; ſome are alſo in- 
capable of being collected in a viſible and inelaſtic 
form; and ſome are artificially ſeparable by ſolvents 
only: 2. In employing a degree of heat inſuſſicient 
for ſeparating even thoſe parts which are truly exhal- 
able by hear. 

The foregoing method of diſtillation is commonly 
called diſtillation Ly the coli ftill ; but thoſe who have 
practiſed it have generally employed a conſiderable 
heat. A ſhallow leaden veſſel is filled with the freſh 
herbs, flowers, &c. which are heaped above it; ſo that 
when the head is fitted on, this alſo may be filled a 
conſiderable way. A little fire is made under the veſ- 
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ſel, ſuicient to make the bottom much hotter than 
the hand can bear, care being only taken not to heat 


fit ſo far as to endanger ſcorching any part of the ſub- 


| If the bottom of the veſſel be not made ſo hot 
as to have this effect on the part contiguous to it, it 
is not to be feared that the heat communicated to the 
reſt of the ineluded matter will be ſo great as to do it 
any injury. By this management, the volatile parts 
of ſeveral odorous plants, as mint, are effectually 
forced over; and if the proceſs has been ſkilfully ma- 


naged, the diſtilled liquor proves richly impregnated 
Wi 


the native odour and flavour of the ſubject, with- 
out having received any kind of diſagreeable impreſſion 
from the heat uſed. 

This proceſs has been chiefly practiſed in private fa- 
milies; the flowneſs of the diſtillation, and the at- 
tendance and care neceffary for preventing the ſcorch- 
ing of ſome part of the plant, ſo as to communicate 


an ungrateful burnt flavour to the liquor, rendering it 


inconſiſtent with the diſpatch requiſite in the larger 
way of buſineſs. 1%; Bi 

Another method has therefore been had recourſe to, 
viz. by the common ſtill, called, in diſtinction from 
the foregoing, the Hill. Here a quantity of water 


is added to the plant to prevent its burning; and the 


kquor is kept nearly of a 3 heat, or made to boil 
fully, ſo that the vapour riſes plentifully into the head, 
and paſſing thence into à ſpiral pipe or worm placed 
in a veſſel of cold water, is there condenſed, and runs 
out in drops quickly ſucceeding each other, or in a 
continued ſtream. The additional water does not at 
all weaken the produce; for the moſt volatile parts of 
the ſubject riſe firſt, and impregnate the liquor chat 
firſt diſtils; as ſoon as the plant has given over its vir- 
tue ſufficiently, which is known by examining from 
time to time the liquor that runs from the noſe of the 
worm, the diilillaton is to be ſtopped. 

This is the method of diſtillation commonly prac- 
tiſed tor the officinal waters. It is accompanied with 
one imperſection, affecting chiefly thoſe waters whoſe 
principal value conſiſts in the delicacy of their flavour; 
this being not a little injured by the boiling heat uſu- 


. ally employed, and by the agitation of the odorous 


partic'es of the ſubject with the water. Sometimes 
alſo a part of the plant ſtieks to the ſides of the ſtill, 
and is ſo far ſcorched as to give an ungrateful taint to 
the liquor. 

There is another method of managing this opera- 
tion, which has been recommended for the diſtillation 
of the more volatile eſſential oils, and which is equal- 
ly applicable to that of the waters. In this way the 
advantages of the foregoing methods are united, and 
their inconveniences obviated. A quantity of water 
being poured into the ſtill, and the herbs or flowers 
placed in a baſket over it, there can be no poſſibility 
of burning; the water may be made to boil, but ſo as 
not to riſe up into the baſket, which would defeat the 
intention of this contrivance. The hot vapour of the 
water paſſing lightly through all the interſtices of the 
ſubje& matter, imbibes and carries over the volatile 
parts unaltered in their native flavour, By this means 
the diſtilled waters of all thoſe ſubſtances whoſe oils 
are of the moſt volatile kind, are obtained in the ut- 


molt perfection, and wich ſufficient diſpatch; for which 
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part of the oil. The diltilled liquors here treated cf 
are no other than water thus impregnated with the eſ- 
ſential oil of the ſubject; whatever ſmell, taſte, or 
virtue is here communicated to the water, or obtained 
in the form of a watery liquor, being found in a con- 
centrated ſtate in the oil. The eſſential oil, or ſome 
part of it, more attendated and ſubtilized than the reſt, 
is the direct principle on which the title of ſpiritus 
redur, or preſiding ſpirit has been beſtowed. 

All thoſe vegetables therefore which contain an eſ- 
ſential oil, will give over ſome virtue to water by diſ- 
tillation : but the degree of the impregnation of the 
water which a plant is capable of ſaturating with its 
virtue, are by no means in proportion to the quantity 
of its oil. The oil ſaturates, only the water that comes 
over at the ſame time with it: if there be more oil than 
is ſuſſicient for this ſaturation, the ſurplus ſeparates, 
and concretes in its proper form, not miſcible with the 
water that ariſes afterwards. Some odoriferous flowers, 
whoſe oil is, in { ſmall quantity, that ſcarccly any vi- 
{ible mark of it appears, unleſs fifty or an hundred 
pounds or more are diſtilled at once, give nevertheleſs 
as ſtrong an impregnation to water as thoſe plants 
whicu abound moit wich oil. | 

Many have been of opinion, that diſtilled waters 
may be more and more impregnated with the virtues 
of the ſubject, and their ſtrength increaſed to any aſ- 
ſigned degree, by cohobation, that is, by rediſtiling-theny 
a number of times from treſh parcels ot the plant. 
Experience, however, fhows the contrary; a water 
{kiltully drawn in the fi ſt diſtillation, proves on every 
repeated one not ſtronger but more ditagreeable. A- 
queous liquors are not capable of imbibing above a cer- 
tain quantity of the volatile oil of vegetables; and this 
they may be made to take up by one as well as by any 
number of diltillations : the oftener the proceſs is re- 
peated, the ungrateful impreſſion which they generally 
receive from the fire, even at the firit time, becomes 
greater and greater. Thoſe plants, which do not yield 
at nhrit waters ſuthciently ſtrong, are not proper ſub- 
jets tor this proceſs, ſince their virtue may be ob- 
tained much more advantageouſly by others. 


General rules for the bisriLLATION of the orricixaL 
SIMPLE WATERS, 


1, Where they are directed freſh, ſuch only muſt be 
employed: but ſomè are allowed to be uſed dry, as 
being eaſily procurable in this ſtate at all times of 


the year, though rather more elegant waters might 


be obtained trom them while green. 


When freſh and juicy herbs are to be diſtilled, thrice 
their weight of water will be fully ſufficient ; but dry 
ones require a much larger quantity. In general, there 
ſhould be fo much water, that after all intended to be 
diſtilled has come over, there may be liquor enough 
left to prevent the matter from burning to the (till. 

Plants differ ſo much, according to the ſil and ſea- 
ſon of which they are the produce, and likewiſe ac- 
cording to their own age, that it is impoſſible to fix 
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In the diſtillation of eſſential oils, the water, as was Compoſi- 
obſerved in the foregoing ſection, imbibes always a "29% 
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of them to any invariable ſtandard. The diltillation 

may always be continued as long as the liquor runs 

well flavoured off the fubjeQ, and no longer. 

2. The diſtillation may be performed in an alembic 

with a refrigeratory, the junctures being luted. 

3. If the herbs are of prime goodneis, they mult be 
taken in the weights preicribed ;, but when treth 
ones are ſubſtituted. tor. dry, or when the plants 
themſelves are the produce ot unfayourable ſeaſons, 
and weaker than ordinary, the quantities are to be 

varied according to the diſcretion. of the, artilt, 
After the odorous water, alone intended tor uſe 

has come over, an acidulous liquor ariles, which has 
ſometimes extracted ſo much from the copper head 
of the ſtill as to prove emetic. To this are owin 
the anthelmintic virtues attributed to certain diſtille 
4. In apreceeding edition. of the Edinburgh ph 
In a p f ition e urgh pharma- 

: copœia, — nary were ordered to be ſlightly 

| fermented with the addition of yeſt previoully to 
the Silla ani anio TI 

The principle on which this management is found- 

ed, is certainly juſt ; for the termeniation ſomewhat 

opens and unlocks their texture, ſo as to make them 
part with more in the ſubſequent diltillation than could 


be drawn over from them without ſome aſſiſtance of 


this kind. Thoſe plants, however, which require this 
treatment, are not proper ſubjects fox ſimple Fakes 
to be drawn from, their virtues being obtainable 
better advantage by other proceſſes. 


5. If any drops of oilſwim on the ſurface of che wa- 


ter, they are to be carefully taken oſf. 

6. That the waters may keep the better, about a 2oth 
part their weight of prooi- ſpirit may be added to 
each after they are dittilled. 1 . 
A great number of diuilled waters were formerly 

kept in the ſhops, and are itill retained in foreign 

pharmacopœias. The faculty of Paris direct, in the 

Iaſt edition of their Codex Medicamentarius, no leſs than 

125 different waters, and 430 different ingredients in 

one ſingle water. Nearly one halt of theſe prepara- 

tions have ſcarcely any virtue or flavour from the 1tub- 
ject, and many of the others are inſignificant. | 
The colleges of London and Edinburgh have re- 


jecte theſe outen atious tuperfluitics, and given an ele. 
gant and compendious ſet of waters, luthcieut tor an- 


iwering ſuch purpoies as cheſe kinds oi preparations 
are applied to in practice. Diltiiled waters are em- 
ployed chiefly as grateiul diluents, as ſuitab e vehicles 
tor medicines of greater efficacy, or tor rendering dil- 
guitful ones more acceptable to the palate and ſto- 
mach; few are depended on, without any intention of 
conlequence, by theinſelves. 


| Diſtilled water. L. 


Take of ſpring-water, 10 gallons. Draw off by di- 
ſtillation, firſt, tour piats ; which being thrown a- 
way, draw off four gallons. This water is to be 


kept in a glaſs or earthen bottle with a glaſs ſtop- 
33 | 
Diflill-d water, E. | 
Let well or river water be diſtilled in very clean veſſels 
_ till about two thirds are drawn off. 


the quantity of water to be drawn from a certain weight 


place. 


A f 


1 


generally contains earthy, ſaline, 
matters, Diſtillation is therefore employed as 4 means 
of freeixg it from theſe pe parts. Far ſome 
pharmaceutical pvrpoies, Liſted water is abſolutely 
oye thus, if we employ hard undiſtilled water 
for diſſolving ſugar of lead, inſtead of à perſect folu- 
tion, we produce a milky-like cloud, owing to a real 
decompotition of parts. | $214 | - 
 Diltilled water is now employed by the London col- 
lege for a great variety of purpoſes ; and there can be 


no doubt, that in many chemical and pharmaceutical 
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Native water is ſeldom or never found pure, and Prepan- 


metallic, or other tions and 
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proceſſes, the employment of a heterogeneous Avid, | 


in place of the pure element, may produce an eſſenti 

alteration of qualities, or fruſtrate the intention in 
view. While the London college have made more uſe 
of diltilled water than any other, their directions for 
preparing it ſeem to be the beſt. For as ſome impreg- 
nations may be more volatile than pure water, the wa- 
ter may be freed from them by throwing away what 


comes firſt over; and by keeping it afterwards in a 


cloſe veſſel, abſorption from the air is prevented. 
bruiſed, one pound; water, ſuffi- 
prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gal- 
gy: Simple dill-ſeed water. K. 
Take of dill-ſeeds, one pound; pour on as much wa- 


Take of dill-ſeed, 
cient to 
Jon, 


ter as when ten pounds have been drawn: off by diſ- 


tillation there may remain as much as is ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. After proper macera- 


tion, let ten pounds be drawn off. 


Alchough the dill water holds a place, not only in 
the London and Edinburh pharmacopcœias, but alſo 
in moſt of the foreign ones; yet it is not much em- 
ployed in practice. It obtains, indeed, a pretty ſtrong 
impregnation from the ſeeds, and is ſometimes em- 
ployed as a carminative, particularly as the baſis of 
mixtures and juleps ; but it is leſs powerful and leſs 
agreeable than that of peppermint, cinnamon, and ſome 
others. 
Cinnamon water, 1. E 


Take of cinnamon, bruiſed one pound; water, ſuffi- 
cient to prevent and empyreuma. Macerate for 24 
hours, and draw off one gallon. 

From one pound of cinnamon the e 5 col- 
lege direct 10 pounds of water to be drawn off; and 
it the cinnamon employed be of good quality, it may 
yield that quantity with a ſtrong impregnation ; but 
what comes over firit is unqueſtionably the ſtrongeſt. 
This is a very grateful and uſeful water, poſſeſſing 
in an eminent degree the fragrance and aromatic cor- 
dial virtues of the ſpice. here real cinnamon wa- 
ter 15 wanted, care ſhould be had in the choice of the 
cinnamon. To avoid the too common impoſition of 
caſſia being ſubſtituted in its room. The two drugs 
may be eatily diſtinguiſhed from each other by a va- 
riety of marks, which it is needleſs to introduce in this 
See Cassia and Cinnamon. But the eſſential 
oils of the two approach ſo near, that after diſtillation 
it is perhaps impotlible to diſtinguiſh the waters; and 
it is {till more doubtful how far the one is in any de- 
gree preterable to the other. 7 
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more ditficultly. than that of any other of the vegeta- 
ble matters from which ſimple waters are ordered to 
be drawn, This obſervation dire&s us, in the diftilla- 


tion of this water, to uſe a quick fire and a low vel- 


For the ſame reaſon, the water does not keep fo 
well as might be wiſhed ; the ponderous oil partin: 
from it in time, and falling to the bottom, w 29 
liquor loſes its milky hue, its fragrant ſmell, and aro- 
matie taſte. Some recommend a ſmall proportion of 
ſugar to be added, in order to keep the oil united with 
the water. . * £7 SHY 
12 705 Caſſia- Water. E. mn 
From a pound and a half of the. caſſia bark, ten 
pounds of water are directed to be drawn off in the 
. ſame manner as the dill-water. ; 

_ © This diſtilled water, as we have already obſerved, 
when properly prepared, approaches ſo near to that 
of cinnamon, that it is almoſt, if not altogether, im- 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh the difference between the two. 
And though the London college has given it no place 
in their pharmacopœia, yet we may venture to affert, 
that it is no ſtranger in the ſhops of the apothecaries. 
Nay, fo great is te difference of price, and the ſenſi. 
ble qualities ſo nearly alike, that what is fold under 
the name of cinnamon-water is almoſt entirely pre- 
pared from caſſia alone; and not even prepared trom 


the caſſia bark, as directed by the Edinburgh college, 


but from the caſſia buds, which may be had at a {till 
cheaper rate, and which yield preciſely the ſame eſſen- 
tial oil, although in lefs quantity. When caſſia- water 
is prepared preciſely according to the directions of the 
Edinburgh college, from containing a larger propor- 
tion of 
pregnation than their genuine einnamon-water, and is 
probably in no degree inferior in its virtues. ' 


Fennellauater. L. 


Take of ſweet fennel ſeeds, bruiſed, one pound ; water, 
ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one 


Hon. 

il Fhe water of fennel ſeeds is not unpleaſant. A wa- 
ter has alſo been diſtilled from the leaves. When theſe 
are employed, they ſhould be taken before the plant 
has run into flower; for after this time they are much 
weaker and leſs agreeable, Some have obſerved, that 
the upper leaves and tops, before the flowers appear, 
yield a more elegant water, and a remarkably finer 
eſſential oil than the lower ones; and that the oil ob- 
tained from the one ſwims on the water, while that of 
the other ſinks. No part of the herb, however, is 
equal in flavour to the ſeeds. 


Peppermint-water. 


Take of herb of peppermint, dried, one pound and 
an half; water, ſufficieat to prevent an empyreu- 
ma. Draw off one gallon. L. 

From three pounds of the leaves of Peppermint, ten 

pounds of water are to be drawn off, E. 

This is a very elegant and uſeful water. It has a 
warm pungent taſte, exactly reſembling that of the 
peppermint itſelf. A ſpoonful or two taken at a time 
warm the ſtomach, and give great relief in cold flatu- 


. lent colics. Some have ſubſtituted a plain infuſion of fuſion of freſh roſes prepared on purpole z 


1 


e ſubject, it has in general a ſtronger- im- 
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the dried leaves of the plant, which is not greatly dif- Prepara- 


ferent in virtue from the diſtilled water. 

In the diſtillation of this water, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of eſſential oil generally comes over in its pure 
Rate. And it is not uncommon to employ this for 
impregnating other water, with which it may be rea- 
dily mixed by the aid of a little ſugar. 


Spear mint-water. L. 


Take of ſpearmint, dried, one pound and an half; 
Water ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw 
off one gallon. 

The Edinburgh college directs this water to be 
made in the fame proportion as the preceding, But 
probably three pounds of the freſh herb will not give 
a ſtronger impregnation than a pound and a half of the 
dried: ſo that the water of the London college may be 
conſidered to be as ſtrongly impregnated as that of the 
Edinburgh college. | 

This water imells and taſtes very ſtrongly of the 
mint; and proves in many caſes an uſeful ſtomachic. 
Boerhaave commends it (cohobated) as a pleaſant and 
incomparable remedy for ſtrengthening a weak ſto- 
mach, and curing vomiting proceeding from cold viſ- 
cous phlegm, and alfo in lienteries. 


All-ſpice-water. L. E. 


Take of all- ſpice, bruiſed, half a pound; water, ſuf- 
ficient to prevent an empyreuma. Macerate for 24 
hours; and draw off one gallon. 
From half a pound of the pimento the Edinburgh col- 
lege directs ten pounds of water to be drawn off; ſo 
that the impregnation is there ſomewhat weaker 
than the above. 
This diſtilled water is a very elegant one, and has 


of late come pretty much into uſe ; the hoſpitals em- 
ploy it as a ſuccedaneum to the more coltly ſpice- 


waters. It is, however, inferior in gratefulneſs to the 
ſpirituous' water of the ſame ſpice hereafter directed. 


| Pennyroyal-water. 3 


Take of dried herb pennyroyal, one pound and an half; 
water, ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw 
off one gallon. 

The pennyroyal-water is directed to be prepared by 
the Edinburgh college in the ſame proportions as the 
mint and peppermint. Whether prepared from the re- 
cent or dried plant it poſſeſſes in a conſiderable degree 
the ſmell, taſte, and, virtues of the pennyroyal. It is not 
unfrequently employed in hyſterical caſes, and ſom 
times with a good effect. | 


| Roſe-water. N E. 


Take of freſh petals of the damaſk roſe, the white heels 
being cut off, ſix pounds; water ſufficient to pre- 
vent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 

From the ſame quantity the Edinburgh college direct 
ten pounds to be drawn off. 

This water is principally valued. on account of its 
fine flavour, which approaches to that generally ad- 
mired in the roſe itſelf. The purgative virtue of the 
roſes remains entire in the liquor left in the ſtill, which 
has therefore been generally employed for making the 
ſolutive honey and ſyrup, inſtead. of a decoction or in- 
and this 
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gality the college have now admitted, A Caſtor yields almoſt all its flavour in diſtillation to Prepara- 
water, but treated in the ſame manner with ſpirit of done an 
wine gives over nothing. The ſpirit of caſtor formerly 


diſtilled water of red roſes has been ſometimes called 
ſor in the ſhops, and ſupplied by that of damaſk roſes 


diluted with common water. This is a venial 
ſubſtitution ; for the water drawn from the red roſe 


the one nor the altringency of the other ariſing in diſ- 
Lemon. perl. aua ter. E. 


From two pounds of recent lemon- peel ten pounds of 
water are to be drawn off by diſtillation, 


Orange-ptel-water. E 


From two pounds of orange-peel ten pounds of water 
are directed to be drawn off, 
Neither of theſe diſtilled waters are now to be met 

with in the London pharmacopœia; and it is probable 

that no great loſs ariſes from the want of them, for 
both the one and the other contain only a very weak 
impregnation. They are chiefly employed as diluents 
in fevers and other diſorders where the ſtomach and 
palate are very apt to be diſguſted, And perhaps the 
only circumſtance for which they are valuable is the 
lightneſs of the impregnation ; for in ſuch affections, 


becomes highly diſguſttul to patients. 


The diſtiled waters above noticed are the whole : 


that have now a place in the pharmacopgias of the 
London and and Edinburgh colleges ;z and perhaps this 
ſelection is ſufficiently large for anſwering evety uſeful 
purpoſe, But beſides theſe, a conſiderable. number 
of others are ſtill even retained in the modern foreign 
pharmacopœias; ſome of which at leaſt it may not be 
improper to mention. | 


Alita water.” Brun: 


Take of elder flowers, moderately dried, threepounds; 
angelica leaves, freſh gathered, two pounds ; ſpring 


water, forty pounds. Draw off, by diſtillation, 


thirty pounds. 

This water is ſufficiently elegant with regard to 
taſte and ſmell; though few expect from it ſuch vir- 
tues, as its title ſeems to imply. It is uſed occaſion- 
ally for vehicles of alexipharmac medicines, or in ju- 
leps to be drank after them, as coinciding in the in- 
tention ; but in general is not ſuppoſed to be itſelf of 
auy conſiderable efficacy. | 


Camphor-water. Brun. 


Take of camphor, an ounce and an half, Let it be 
diſſolved in half an ounce of the ſpirit of roſemary, 
then pour on it two pounds of ſpring-water, and 
draw off by diſtillation a paund and an half. 

"This diſtilled water, which has no place in our phar- 
macopœias, is introduced into ſome of the foreign 
ones. And ſince camphor may be conſidered as a 
concrete eſſential oil, it naturally occurs as a form un- 
der which that medicine may be introduced with ad- 
vantage in a diluted ſtate. 


Caſtor-water. Brun. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor, one ounce ; water, as much as 


will prevent burning. Draw off two pints, 
4 | 


kept in the ſhops had none of the ſmell or virtues of 


drawn, very ſtrong of it. EEG 

It is remarkable, that the virtues of this animal- 
ſubſtance reſide in a volatile oil, analogous to the 
eſſeatial oils of vegetables. Some are reported to have 
obtained, in diſtilling large quantities of this drug, a 
ſmall portion of oil, which ſmelt extremely ſtrong of 


the caſtor, and diffuſed its ungrateful ſcent to a great 


diſtance. | Y | 

This water is uſed in hyſteric caſes, and ſome ner- 
vors complaints, though it has not been found to an- 
ſwer what many people expect from it. It loſes greatly 
of its flavour in keeping. 

And it is probably from this circumſtance that it 
bas no place either in our pharmacopœias or in the 
modern foreign ones; but at the fame. time, as poſ- 
ſeſſing in a high degree the ſenſible qualities of the 
caſtor, it may be conſidered as juſtly deſerving future 


| Chervil-water,' Gen. 


Take of freſh leaves of chervil, one pound]; ſpring 
any flavour, however agreeable at other times, often pO mw 


water as much as is ſufficient for allowing ei 
pounds to be drawn off by diſtillation, at the ſame 
time avoiding empyreuma. 6. 6D 

Although the chervil be but little employed in Bri- 


tain, yet among ſome of the foreigners it. is held in 
bigh eſteem; and the diſtilled water is perhaps one of 


the moſt elegant forms under which its active parts can 
be introduced. But there is reaſon. to believe that 
thoſe diuretic powers, for which it has been chiefl 
celebrated, will be moſt certainly obtained from exhi- 
biting it in ſubſtance, or under the form of the expreſſ- 
ed juice of the recent plant. 


Black-cherry-water. Suec. | 


Take of ripe black cherries bruiſed with the kernels, 
20 pounds; pure water, as much as is ſufficient 
for avoiding empyreuma. Draw off 20 pounds 
by diſtillation, | 
This water, although now baniſhed from our phar 

macopœias, has long maintained a place in the foreign 
ones, and even in Britain it is not unfrequently to be 
met with in the ſhops. It has often been employed 
by phyſicians, as a vehicle, in preference to the other 
diſtilled waters; and among nurſes who have the care 
of young children has been the firſt remedy againſt 
the convulſive diſorders to which infants are fo often 
ſubject. 

This water has nevertheleſs of late been brought in- 
to diſrepute, and has been eſteemed poiſonous. They 
obſerve, that it receives its flavour principally from the 
cherry ſtones ; and that theſe kernels like many others, 
bear a reſemblance in taſte to the leaves of the lauro- 
ceraſus, which have been diſcovered to yield, by in- 
fuſion or diſtillation, the moſt ſudden poiſon known. 
Some phyſicians in England have lately found, by 
trial purpoſely made, that a diſtilled water very ſtron 
ly impregnated with the flavour of the cherry re A 


* 


(no more than two pints being diſtilled from fourteen 
pounds of the cherry ſtones) proved in like manner 


poiſonous 
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the drug; while the water here directed proves, when 2 


has no quality which that of the damaſk does not poſſeſs freſh 
in a far ſuperior degree; neither the purgative virtue of 
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that even this will have the ſame effects in the human 


poiſonous to brutes. The London college repeated 
the ſame experiment, and found the eſſects agreeable 


to thoſe gentlemens report. 
It by no means follows from theſe trials, nor after 


ſuch long experience can it be imagined, that black - 


cherry · water, when no ſtronger than the ſhops have 


been accuſtomed to prepare it, is unſafe. Theſe ker- 


nels plainly reſemble opium, and ſome other things, 
which poiion only when taken in too great a quantity. 


The water fromthe very laurel leaves is harmleſeſs when 
_duly diluted ; and even ſpirit of wine proves a poiſcn 


of its kind not greatly different, if drank to a certain 
degree of excels. Nor can it be concluded, from the 
trials with the ſtrong black-cherry water on dogs, &c. 


body ; the kernels of many forts of fruits being in ſub- 
ſtance poiſonous to brutes, though innocent to man. 

It is poflible, however, that this water in any de- 
gree of ſtrength may not be altogether ſaſe to the ten- 
der age of infants, where the principles of life are but 
juſt beginning as it were. to move. It is poſſible that 
it may there have had pernicious effects without being 
ſuſpected ; the ſymptoms it will produce, if it ſhould 
prove hurtful, being ſuch as children are often thrown 
into from the diſeaſe which it is imagined to relieve. 
On theſe conſiderations, both the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges have choſen to lay it aſide ; more eſpe- 
cially as it has been too often. counterfeited with a 
water diſtilled from bitter almonds, which are known 
to eommunicate a poiſonqus quality. It is, however, 
one of thoſe active articles; which may perhaps be 
conſidered as deſerving farther attention. 


Camomile-flewwer water. Dan. 


Take of camomile flowers, dried in the ſhade, eight 
pounds; water, 72 pounds. Draw off by gentle 
diſtillation 48 pounds. 

Cammomiie flowers were formerly ordered to be fer- 
mented previouſly to the diltillation, a treatment which 
they do not need; for they give over, without any 


fermentation, as much as that proceſs is capable of 


enabling them to do. In either caſe the ſmell and 
peculiar flavour of the flowers ariſe without any of 
the bitterneſs, this remaining behind in the decoction ; 
which, if duly depurated and infpiſſated, yields an 
extract ſimilar to that prepared from the flowers in the 
common manner. The diſtilled water has been uſed 
in flatulent colics and the like, but is at preſent held 
in no great eſteem. * 7 2 


Strawlerry water, Sueec. 


From 20 pcunds of ſtrawberies 20 pounds of diſtilled 
water are drawn off, according to the ſame directions 
given for the preparation of the black cherry water. 
Water thus impregnated with the effential oil of 

the ſtrawberries ſome people will think of a very agree- 

able flavour, but any conſiderable medical power is not 
to be expected from it. 


| Hyfſeþ water. Suec. 


From four pounds of the freſh leaves cf hyfſop 
pounds of water are drawn off. 
Hyſſop- water has been held by ſome in conſiderable 
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eſteem as an uterine and pectoral medicine. It was 
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copœia for making up the black pectoral troches, but tions aud 


is now exchanged tor common water, Few at preſent 
expect any ſingular virtues from it, nor 's it often to 
be met with in our ſhops, being now expunged from 
our pharmacopœias. It holds a place, however, in 
molt of the foreign ones, and among ourſelves there 
are ſtill ſome practiti ners who frequently employ it. 
But there can be no doubt that thoſe medica! properties 
which the ugſſop contains may be more readily and 
effectually extracted by ſimple infuſion, 


White-hily water. Brun. 
Lily-of the- valley auater. Brun. 


To any quantity of theſe flowers four times their 


weight of water is to be added, and water drawn off 

by diſtillation in the proportion of two pounds to 

each pound of the flowers. 

Thefe waters muſt obtain ſome impregnation of that 
elegant eſſential oil on which the odour of flowers in 
their growing ſtate depends, But they do not poſſeſs 
any remarkable medical proprieties. 


Balm-water, Brun. 


The green leaves of the balm are to be macerated with 
double their weight of water; and from each pound 
of the plant a pound and an half of water is to be 
drawn off, © 
This water contains aconſiderable impregnation from 

the balm, which yields its eſſential oil pretty freely on 
diſtillation. Though now baniſhed from our pharma- 
copeias, it has ſtill a place in moſt of the foreign ones. 
In the old editions of the Edinburgh pharmacopcia, 
this water was ordered to be cohobated or rediſtilled 
from freſh quantities of the herb. This management 
ſeems to have been taken from Boerhaave, who has a 
very high opinion of the water thus prepared: he ſays, 
he has experienced in himſelf extraordinary effects from 
it taken on an empty ſtomach : that it has ſcarce its 
equal in hypochondriacal and hyſterical cafes, the chlo- 
roſis, and palpitation of the heart, as often as thoſe 
diſeafes proceed from a diſorder of the ſpirits rather 
than from any collection of morbific matter. 

But whatever virtues ate lodged in balm, they may 
be much more perfectly and advantageoully extracted 
by cold infuſion in aqueous or ſpirituous menſtrua: in 
this laſt procels, the liquor ſuffers no injury from be- 
ing returned on freſh parcels of the herb : a few repe- 
titions will load it with the virtues of the ſubject, 
and render it very rich. The impregnation here is al- 
moſt unhmited ; but in diſtilled waters it is far other- 
wiſe. 


Roſſ. 


From each pound of rue, with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſpring-water to prevent empyreuma, two pounds of 
&:!tilled water are to be drawn. 

Rue gives over in this proceſs the whole of its ſmell, 
and great part of its pungeney. 'Fhe diſtilled water 
ſtands recommended in epileptic caſes, the hyſteric pai- 
ſion, for promoting perſpiration, and other na: ural je- 
cretions, But though it is a good deal employed 
abroad, it is with us falling into diſpute. 

3B Savine 


Rue water. 


Compi 
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This water is by ſome held in conſiderable eſteem for 
the ſame purpoſes as the diſtilled oil of ſavin. Boer- 
haave relates, that he has ſound it (when prepared by 
cohcbation) to give an almoſt incredible motion to the 
whole nervous ſyſtem : and that, when properly uſed, 
it proves eminently ſerviceable for promoting the men- 
ſes and the hxmorrhuidal flax, | 

It has now, however, fallen ſo much into diſrepute 
as to have no place either in our pharmacopceias or in 
the beſt modern foreign ones: But at the ſame time, 
when we reflect how readily ſavin yields a large pro- 
portion of active eſſential oil on diſtillation, it may 
perhaps be conſidered as better entitled to attention 
than ſome other diſtilled waters which are ſtill re- 
tained. f ö 


E [der-flower-water. Brun. 


This is diſtilled from freſh elder flowers, after the ſame 


manner as the white-lily water. 


This water ſmells conſiderably of the flowers; but 
is rarely uſed among us. | 


Sage-water. Brun. 


This is directed to be prepared from the green leaves 
of the ſage in the ſame manner as the balm - water. 
Sage leaves contain a conſiderable proportion of eſ- 

ſential oil, which they yield pretty freely on diſtilla- 

tion. But their whole medical properties may with 
ſtill "ag eaſe and advantage be extracted by ſimple 
infuſion. ” 

To the ſimple diſtilled waters the London college 


have annexed the following remarks. 


We have ordered the waters to be diſtilled from the 


dried herbs, becauſe freſh are not ready at all times 
of the year. Whenever the freſh are uſed, the weights 
are to be increaſed. But, whether the freſh or dried 
herbs be employed, the operator may vary the 
weight according to the ſeaſon in which they have 
been produced and collected. 

Herbs and ſeeds kept beyond the ſpace of a year 


are leſs proper for the diſtillation of waters. 


To every gallon of theſe waters add five ounces, by 
meaſure, of proot-ſpirit. 
Cray. XVIII. Diftilled Spirits. 


Tux flavours and virtues of diſtilled waters are 
owing, as was obſerved in the preceding chapter, to 


their being impregnated with a portion of the eſſential 


oil of the ſubject trom which they are drawn. Spirit 
of wine, conſidered as a vehicle for theſe oils, has this 
advantage above water, that it 1s their proper men- 
ſtruum, and keeps all the oil that riſes with it perfect. 
ly diſſolved into an uniform limpid liquor. 
Nevertheleſs, many fubſtances, which, on being di- 
ſtilled with water, impart to it their virtues in great 
perfection; if treated in the ſame manner with ſpirit 
of wine, ſcarcely give it any ſmell or taſte. 'This dif- 
ference proceeds {rom hence, that ſpirit is not ſuſcep- 
tible of ſo great a degree of heat as water. Liquids 


ſpirit of wine will be found to boil with leſs than four- 
fifths of that heat, or above one-fifth-leſs than the heat 
of boiling water. It is obvious, therefore that ſub- 


ſtances may be volatile enough to riſe with the heat of 


boiling water, but not with that of boiling ſpirit. 

Thus, if cinnamon, for inſtance, be committed to 
diſtillation with a mixture of ſpirit ef wine and water, 
or with a youu proof-ſpirit, which is no other than a 
mixture of about equal parts of the two; the ſpirit 
will riſe firſt, clear, colourleſs, and tranſparent, and 
almoſt without any taſte of the ſpice ; but as ſoon as 
the more ponderous watery fluid begins to riſe, the oil 
comes over freely with it, ſo as to render the liquor 
highly odorous, ſapid, and of a milky hue. 

e prooef-ſpirits uſually met with in the ſhops are 
accompanied with a degree of ill flavour : which, 
though concealed by means of certain additions, plain- 
ly diſcovers itſelf in diſtillation. This nauſeous reliſh 
does not begin to riſe till after the purer ſpirituous 
part has come over: which 1s the very time that the 
virtues of the ingredients begin alſo moſt plentifully 
to diſtil: and hence the liquor receives an ungrateful 
taint. To this cauſe principally is owing the general 
complaint, that the cordials of the apothecary are leſs 
agreeable than thoſe of the ſame kind prepared by the 
diſtiller : the latter being extremely curious in recti- 
fying or purifying the ſpirits (when deſigned for what 
he calls fine goods) from all ill flavour. | 


Ardent ſpirit. L. 


Take of rectified ſpirit of wine, one gallon ; kali, 
made hot one peund and an half; pure kali, one 
ounce. Mix the ſpirit of wine with the pure kal, 
and afterwards add one pound of the hot kali, and 
ſhake them, and digeſt for twenty-four hours. Pour 
off the ſpirit, to which add the reſt of the kali, and 
diſtil in a water bath. It is to be kept in a veſſel 
well topped. The ſpecific gravity of the alcohol is 
to that of diſtilled water as 815 to 1000. 

We have already offered ſome obſervations on ſpirit 
of wine both in the ſtate of what is called re&ified and 
proof-fpirit. But in the preſent formula we have ar- 
dent ſpirit ſtill more freed from an admixture of water 
than even the former of theſe. And in this ſtate it is 


_ unqueſtionably beſt fitted for anſwering ſome purpoſes. 


It may therefore be juſtly conſidered as an ommiſſion 
in the preſent edition of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, 
that they have no analogous form. In former editions 
of this work, alcohol was directed to be prepared from 
French brandy- But this is rather too dear an article 
in this country for diſtillation ; nor is the ſpirit ob- 
tained from it anywiſe preferable to one procurable 
from cheaper liquors. 'The coarſer inflammable ſpirits 
may be rendered perfectly pure, and fit for the niceſt 
purpoſes, by the following method. 

If the ſpirit be exceedingly foul, mix it with about 
an equal quantity of water, and diſtil with a flow fire; 
diſcontinuing the operation as ſoon as the liquor begins 
to run milky, and diſcovers by its nauſeous taſte that 
the impure and phlegmatic part is riſing. By this 

treat- 
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is called tartariſed ſpirit of wine. 
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appears milky and turbid, and proves highly diſagree- 


== able to the taſte, If the ſpirit be not very feul at firſt, 


this ablution is not neceflary ; if extremely fo, it will 
be needful to repeat it once, twice, or oftener. 
As vinous ſpirits ariſe with a leſs degree of fire than 
watery liquors, we are hence directed to employ, in 
the diſtillation of them, a heat leſs than that in which 
water boils ; and if due regard be had to this cireum- 
ſtance, very weak ſpirits may, by one or two wary di- 
ſtillations, be tolerably well freed from their aqueous 
plvegm z eſpecially if the diſtilling veſſels are of ſuch a 
eight, that the ſpirit, by the heat of a water-bath, 
may but juſt paſs over them: in this caſe, the phleg- 
matic vapours which riſe for a little way along with 
the ſpirit, will condenſe and fall back again before they 
can come to the head. Very pompous inſtruments have 
been comrived for this purpoſe, and carried in a ſpiral 
or ſerpentine form to an extraordinary heigh. The 
ſpirit aſcending through theſe, was to leave all the wa- 
tery parts it contained in its paſſage, and come over 
perfectly pure and free from phlegm. But theſe in- 
ſtruments are built upon erroneous principles, their 
extravagant height defeating the end it was deſigned 
to anſwer; if the liquor be made to boil, a conſider- 
able quantity of mere phlegm will come over along 
with the ſpirit ; and if the heat be not raiſed to this 
pitch, neither phlegm nor ſpirit will diſtil. The moſt 
convenient inſtrument is the common ſtill ; between 
the body of which and its head an adopter or copper 
tube may be fixed. 

The ſpirit being waſhed, as above directed, from its 
foul oil, and freed from the greateſt part of the phlegm 
by gentle diſtillation in a water-bath, add to every 
2 of it a pound or two of pure dry fixed alkaline 

t. Upon digeſting theſe together for a little time, 
the alkali, from its known property of attracting water 


and oils, will imbibe the remaining phlegm, and ſuch 


part of the diſagreeable unctuous matter as may ſtill 
be left in the ſpirit, and will fink with them to the 
bottom of the veſſel. If the ſpirit be now again gent- 
ly drawn over, it will riſe entirely free from its phlegm 
and nauſeous flavour ; but ſome particles of the alka- 
line ſalt are apt to be carried up with it, and give what 
the workmen call an wrinous reliſh : this may be pre 
vented by adding, previous to the laſt diſtillation, a 
ſmall proportion of calcined vitriol, alum or bitter ca- 
thartic ſalt; the acids of theſe ſalts will unite with 
and neutralize the alkali, and effectually prevent it 
from riſing : while no more of the acid of the ſalt is 
extricated than what the kali abſorbs. 

The ſpirit obtained by this means is extremely pure, 
limpid, perfectly flavourleſs, and fit for the fineſt pur- 
poſes. It may be reduced to the ſtrength commonly 
underſtood by proof, by mixing twenty ounces of it 
with ſeventeen ounces of water. The diſtilled cordials 
made with theſe ſpirits prove much more elegant and 
agreeable, than when the common reQified or proof. 
ſpirits of the ſhops are uſed. 

If the rectified ſpirit be diſtilled afreſh from dry al- 
kaline ſalt with a quick fire, it brings over a conſider- 
able quantity of the ſalt; and in this ſtate it is ſup- 
poſed to be a more powerſul menſtruum for certain 


The proceſs here deſcribed, which was long ſince 
recommended by Dr Lewis, will ſufficiently explain 
the intention of the Lond: n college, in the direction 
they have now given for the preparation of alcohol. 
And there can be no doubt, that by their proceſs a 
very pure alcohol may be obtained. Of this we have 
a ſufficient teſt in the ſpecific gravity of the fluid which 
comes over, which is to that of diſtilled water only as 
815 to 1000, while the ſpecific gravity of proper rec- 
tified ſpirit is as 835 to 1000. 


Spirit of vitriolic ether. L. 


Take of rectiſi ed ſpirit of wine, vitriolic acid, each one 
pound. Pour by a |:ttle at a time the acid on the 
ſpirit, and mix them by ſhaking; then from a re- 
tort through a tubulated receiver, to which another 
recipient is fitted, diſtil the ſpirit of vitriolic zther 
till ſulphureous vapours begin to riſe. 


Vinous vitriolic acid, commonly called dulcified ſpirit of 
vitriol, E. 


Take of vitriolic ethereal liquor, one part; reftified 
ſpirit of wine, two parts. Mix them. 
The laſt of theſe proceſles is a very ready and con- 
venient method of preparing the dulcified ſpirit of vi- 
triol, which only differs from æther by the acid being 


more predominant, and leſs intimately combined. 


In the firſt proceſs, a good deal of caution is requi- 
ſite in mixing the two liquors. Some direct the ſpirit 
of wine to be put firſt into the retort. and the oil of 
vitriol to be poured upon it all at once; a method of 
procedure by no means adviſable, as a violent heat 
and ebullition always enſue, which not only diſſipate a 
part of the mixture, but hazard alſo the breaking of 
the veſſel, to the great danger of the operator. Others 
put the oil of vitriol into the retort firſt: then by 
means of a funnel, with a long pipe that may reach 
down juſt to the ſurface of the acid, pour in the ſpirit 
of wine: if this be done with ſufficient caution, the 


vinous ſpirit ſpreads itſelf on the ſurface of the oil of 


vitriol, and the two liquors appear diſtinct. On ſtand- 
ing for a week or two, the vinous ſpirit is gradually 
imbibed, without any commotion, and the veſſel may 
then be ſafely ſhaken to complete the mixture ; but if 
the ſpirit be poured in too haſtily at firſt, or if the 
veſſel be moved before the two liquors have in ſome 
degree incorporated, the ſame effect enſues as in the 


foregoing caſe. The only ſecure way is, to add the 


oil of vitriol to the ſpirit of wine by a little quantity 
at a time, waiting till the firſt addition be incorporated 
before another quantity is put in; by this manage- 
ment the heat that enſues is inconſiderable, and the 
mixture is effeted without any inconvenience. 

The diſtillation ſhould be performed with an equable 
and very gentle heat, and not continued fo long as t Il 
a black froth begins to appear : for before this time a 
liquor will ariſe of a very different nature from the 
ſpirits here intended. The ſeveral products are mo(t 
commodioully kept apart by uling a tubulated receiver, 
ſo placed that its pipe may convey the matter which 
ſhall come over into a vial ſet underneath. "The junc- 
ture of the retort and recipient is to be luted with a 
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paſte made of lintſeed meal, and further ſecured by a 
piece of wet bladder ; the lower juncture may be clo» 


Compoli- fed only wich ſome ſoft wax, that the vial may be oc- 
. cifonally removed with eaſe. 


che ſumes of burning brimſtone. 


e true dulcified ſpirit ariſes in thin ſubtile va - 
pours, which condenſe on the ſides of the recipient in 
ſtraight ſtriæ. It is colourleſs as water, very volatile, 
inflammable, of an extremely fragrant ſmell, in taſle 
ſomewhat aromatic. Fals e | 

Aſter the fire has been kept up for ſome time, white 
fumes ariſe ; which either form irregular ſtriæ, or are 


collected into large round drops like oil ; On the firſt 


appearance of theſe, the vial, or the receiver, if a com- 
men one is uſed, muſt be taken away. If another be 
ſubſtituted and the dillillation continued, an acid li- 
quor comes over, of an exceeding pungent ſmell, like 
At length a black 
froth begins haſtily to ariſe, and prevents carrying the 
proceſs turther. 

On the ſurface. of the ſulphureous ſpirit is found 
ſwimming a ſmall quantity of oil, of a light yellow co- 
lour, a ſtrong, penetrating, and very agreeable ſmell. 
This oil ſeems to be nearly of the ſame nature with the 
eſſential oils of vegetables. It readily and totally diſ- 
ſolves in reQified ſpirit of wine, and communicates to 
a large quantity of that menſtruum the taſte and ſmell 
of rhe aromatic or dulcified ſpirit, 

The matter remaining after the diſtillation is of a 
dark blackiſh colour, and ſtill highly acid. Treated 
witk freſh ſpirit of wine, in the ſame manner as before, 
it yields the ſame production: till at length all the 
acid that remains unvolatiliſed being {ſaturated with 
the inflammable oily matter ot the ſpunt, the compound 
proves a bituminous ſulphureous mats ; which, expo- 
ſed to the fire in open veſſels, readily burns, leaving a 
conſiderable quantity of fixed aſhes; but in cloſe ones 
it explodes with violence; with fixed alkaline ſalts it 
forms a compound nearly ſimilar to one compoſed of 
alkalis and ſulphur, | 
The new names adopted by the London and Edin- 
burgh colleges for this fluid, are expreſſive of its com- 
poſition ; the one employed the term of /piritus ethe- 
ris vitriclici, the other of acidum vitrialicum winoſum ; 
the old term cf ffiritus vitriolt dulcis is leſs properly fit- 
ted to diſtinguſh it from other fluids, and to convey a 
juſt idea of its nature. | 

Dulciftied ſpirit of vitricl has been for ſome time 
greatly elteemed, both as a menſtruum and a me- 
dicine, It diſſolves ſome reſinous and bituminous ſub- 
{tances more readily than ſpirit of wine alone, and ex- 
tracts elegant tinctures from ſundry vegetables. As 
a medicine, it promotes perſpiration and the urinary 
lecretion, expels flatulencies, and in many caſes abates 
ſpaſmodic ſtiictures, eaſes pains, and procures ſleep. 
Ihe doſe is from ten to eighty or ninety drops in any 
convenient vehicle. It is not eſſentially different from 
the celebrated anodyne liquor of Hoffman; to which 
it is, by the author himſelf, not unfrequently directed 
as a {uccedaneum. | 

Of this fluid however, or at leaſt of an article ſtill 
more nearly reſembling it, we ſhall afterwards have 
occaſien to ſpeak, when we treat of the vinous ſpirit 
of vitriolic æcher. 

Vitriolic ather. L. 
Take of the ſpirit of vitriolic ether, two pounds; wa- 
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ter of pure kali one ounce. Shake chem together; 


and diſtil, wich a gentle heat, fourteen dunces by 
meaſure. nm 
Vuriolic ethereal liguor. E. 
Take of tectifed ſpirit of wine, vitriolie acid, each 
thirty. two ounces. Pour the ſpirit into a glaſs re- 
tort fit for ſuſtaining a ſudden heat, and add to it 
the acid in an uniform ſtream. Mix them by de- 
grees frequently ſhaking them moderately; this 
done, inſtantly diltil from ſand previouſly heated 
for that purpoſe, into a receiver kept cool with wa- 
© ter or ſnow, But the heat is to be ſo managed, 
that the liquor ſhall bhil at firſt, and continue to boil 
till 16 ounces are drawn off ; then let the retort be 
raiſed out of the ſand. _ | RE 
To the diſtilled liquor add two drams of the common 
bitter cauſtic ; then diſtil again in a very high re- 
tort with a very geatle heat, into a cool receiver, 
until ten ounces Rave been drawn off. 
If ſixteen ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine be 
upou the acid remaining in the retort after the firſt 
diſtillation, an ethereal liquor may be obtained by 
N $19 the diſtillation. This may be done pretty 
Otten. i 
The preparation of this ſingular fluid, now received 
into public pharmacopeias, was formerly confined to 
a few hands; for though ſeveral proceſſes have been 
publithed for obtaining it, the ſucceſs of moft of them 
is precarious and ſome of them are accompanied alſo 
with danger to the operator. The principal difficulty 
conſiſts in the firſt part of the diſtillation. 
It has been uſual to direct the heat to be kept up 
till a black froth begins to appear: but if it is mana- 
ged in the manner here directed, the quantity of æther 
which the liquor can afford will be formed and drawn 
off before this ſulphureous froth appears. The ufe of 
the cauſtic alkali is to engage any uncombined vitrio- 
lic acid which may be preſent in the firſt diſtilled li- 
quor. If a-mild alkali were employed for this purpoſe, 
the ſeparation of its air by the acid might endanger 
the burſting of the veſſels. The laſt is indeed an in- 
convenience which attends the whole of this proceſs. 
It might in a great meaſure be obviated by employing 
a range of receivers ſach as the adopter deſcribed in 
the firſt part of this work. 
The æther, or etherial ſpirit, is the lighteſt, moſt 
volatile and inflammable of all known liquids. It is 
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lighter than the moſt highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 


in the proportion of about 7 to 8: a drop, let fall on 
the hand, evaporates almoſt in an inftant, ſcarcely ren- 
dering the part moiſt. It does not mix, or only in 
a ſmall quantity, with water, ſpirit of wine, alkaline 
lixivia, volatile alkaline ſpirits, or acids; but is a power- 
ful diſſolvent for oils, balſams, refins, and other ana- 
logous ſubſtances ; it is the only known ſubſtance ca- 
pable of diſſolving the elaſtic gum : it has a fragrant 
odour, which in conſequence of the volatility of the 
fluid, is diffuſed through a large ſpace. It has often 
been ſound to give eaſe in violent headachs, by being 
applied externally to the part; and to relieve the 
toothach, by being laid on the afflicted jaw. It has 


been given alſo internally, with benefit, in hoopin 

coughs, hyſterical caſes, ia aſthma, and indeed in al- 

mot every ſpa/modic aſſection, from a few drops Fu 
e 
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Prepara-.. the quantity of half an ounce, in a glaſs of wine or 
del and water; which ſhould be ſwallowed as quickly as poſ- 
Compeb- | ſible, as the æther ſo ſpeedily exhales. * $97 
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manner, three ounces of highly rectified ſpirit of wine, Prepara- 
which in its turn floats on the ſurface of the water, tions and 
By this means the three fluids are kept ſeparate on ac. Compoſi- 
count of their different ſpecific gravities, and a ſtratum 22% 


— — Spirit of nitrous ether. IL. 


Take of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two pints; nitrous 

acid, half a pound, Mix them, by pouring in the 

acid on the ſpirit, and diſtil with a gentle heat one 
pound ten ounces. 


Vinous acid of nitre, commonly called dulcified ſpirit cf 


nitre. E. 


Take of rectiſied ſpirit of wine, three pounds; nitrous 
acid one pound. Pour the 1 into a capacious 
phial, placed in a veſſel full of cold water, and add 
the acid by degrees, conſtantly agitating chem. Let 

the phial be ſlightly covered, and laid by for ſeven 
days in a cool place; then diſtil the liquor with 
the heat of boiling water, into a receiver kept 
cool with water or ſnow, till no more ſpirit comes 
over. 

By allowing the acid and reQtified ſpirit to ſtand 
for ſome time, the union of the two. is not only more 
complete, but the danger alſo of the veſſels giving way 
to the ebullition and heat conſequent on their being 
mixed, is in a great meaſure prevented. By fixing 
the degree of heat to the boiling point, the ſuper- 
abundant acid matter is left in the retort, being too 
ponderous to be raiſed by that degree of heat. 

Here the operator muſt take care not to invert the 
order of mixing the two liquors, by pouring the vinous 
ſpirit into the acid ; for if he thould, a violent effer. 
veſcence and heat would enſue, and the matter be diſ- 
perſed in highly noxious red fumes. The moſt con- 
venient and ſafe method of performing the mixture 
ſeems to be to put the inflammable ſpirit into a large 
glaſs bottle with a narrow mouth, placed under a chim- 
ney, and to pour into it the acid, by means of a glaſs 
funnel, in very ſmall quantities at a time ; ſhaking the 
veſſel as ſoon as the efferveſcence enſuing upon each 
addition ceaſes, before a freſh quantity is put in: by 
this means the glaſs will be heated equally, and be pre- 
vented from breaking. During the action of the two 
ſpirits upon each other, the veſſel ſhould be lightly co- 
vered : if cloſe topped, it will burſt ; and if left en- 
tirely open, ſome of the more valuable parts will ex- 
hale. Lemery directs the mixture to be made in an 
open veſſel; by which unſcientifical procedure, he 
uſually loſt, as he himſelf obſerves, half his liquor; 
and we may preſume, that the remainder was not the 
medicine here intended. | 

Several methods have been contrived for obviating 
the inconveniences ariſing from the elaſtic fluid and 
violent exploſions produced on the mixture of the ni- 
trous acid and reftified ſpirit of wine: for preparing 
the nitrous æther they are abſolutely neceſſary, and 
might perhaps be conveniently uſed for making the 
dulcified ſpirit. The method we judge to be the beſt, 
1s that employed by Dr Black. On two ounces of 
the ſtrong acid put into a phial, the doctor pours, 
ſlowly and gradually, about an equal quantity of wa- 
ter; which, by being made to trickle down the ſides 
cf the phial, floats oa the ſurface of the acid without 
mixing with it; he then adds, in the ſame cautious 


of water is interpoſed between the acid and ſpirit. The 
phial is now ſet in a cool place: the acid gradually aſ- 
cends and the ſpirit deſcends through the water, this 
laſt acting as a boundary to reſtrain their violent action 
on each other. By this method a quantity of nitrous 
=ther is formed, without the danger of producing elaſ- 
tic vapours or exploſion. 

For the preparation of the dulcified ſpirit, the li- 
quors, whey mixed together, ſhould be ſuffered to 
reſt for ſome time as above directed, that the fumes 
may entirely ſubſide, and the union be in ſome mea- 
ſure completed. The diſtillation ſhould be perform- 
ed with a very flow and well regulated fire; other- 
wiſe the vapour will expand with ſo much force as to 
burſt the veſſels. Wilſon ſeems to have experienced 
the juſtneſs of this obſervation, and hence direQs the 
juncture of the retort and receiver not to be luted, 
or but ſlightly : if a tubulated recipient, with a ſuffi- 
ciently long pipe, be uſed, and the diſtillation per- 
formed with the heat of a water-bath, the veſſels may 
be luted without any danger: this method has like- 
wiſe another advantage, as it aſcertains the time when 
the operation is finiſned: examining the diſtilled ſpi- 
rit every now and then with alkaline ſalts, as directed 
above, is ſufficiently troubleſome ; while in a water- 


bath we may ſafely draw over all that will riſe; for 


this heat will elevate no more of the acid than what is 
dulcified by the vinous ſpirit. 

Dulcified ſpirit of nitre has been long held, and 
not undeſervedly, in great eſteem. It quenches thirſt, 
promotes the natural ſecretions, expels flatulencies, 
and moderately ſtrengthens the ſtomach ; it may be 
given from 20 drops to a diam, in any convenient 
vehicle. Mixed with a ſmall quantity of ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, the volatile aromatic ſpirit, or any other 
alkaline ſpirit, it proves a mild, yet efficacious, dia- 


phoretic, and often remarkably diuretic ; eſpecially 


in ſome febrile caſes, where ſuch a ſalutary evacuation 
is wanted. A ſmall proportion of this ſpirit added 
to malt ſpirits, gives them a flavour approaching to 
that of French brandy. | 


3 


Take of proof. ſpirit, three pints; ſal ammoniac, fe ur 
ounces; pot - aſh, ſix ounces. Mix and diſtil with 
a ſlow fire one pint and an half. 


Spirit of ammonia. 


Vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. E. 


Take of quicklime, 10 ounces: ſal ammoniac, eight 
ounces; rectified ſpirit of wine, 32 ounces. Having 
ſlightly bruiſed and mixed the quicklime and ammo- 
niacal ſalt, put them into a glaſs retort; then add the 
ſpirit, and dilti] in the manner directed for the vola- 
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tile cauſtic alkali, till all the ſpirit has paſſed over. 


This ſpirit has lately come much into eſteem, both 
as a medicine and a menſtruum. It is a ſolution of 
volatile ſalt in rectified ſpirit of wine; for though 
proof-ſpirit be uſed, its phlegmatic part does not rife 
in the diſtillation, and ſerves only to facilitate the ac- 
tion of the pure ſpirit upon the amoniacal ſalt. 

Rectified 
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Rectiſied ſpirit of wine does not diſſolve volatile alka- 
line falts by ſimple mixture : on the contrary, it pre- 
cipitates them, as has been already obſerved, when 
they are previouſly diffolved in water : but by the pre- 
ſent proceſs, a conſiderable proportion of the volatile 


alkali is combined with the ſpirit. It might perhaps, 


for ſowe purpoſes, be more adviſable to uſe with this 
intention the volatile ſpirit made with quicklime ; for 
this may be mixed at once with rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 
in any proportion, without the leaſt danger of any ſe- 
paration of the volatile aikali. . 

The name here employed by the London college, 
particularly when put in contradiſtinction to the wa- 
ter of ammonia, conveys a clear idea of the article, and 
is, we think, preferable to that employed by the Edin- 
burgh college. | 

As a menſtruum, the ſpirit of ammonia is employ- 
ed to diſſolve eſſential oils, thus ſorming the volatile 
aromatic ſpirit, or compound ſpirit of ammonia, as it is 


now called by the London college, which again is 


employed in making the tinctures of guaiac, valerian, 
&c. 

The chief medical virtues which the ſpii it of am- 
monia poſſeſſes, when exhibited by itſelf, are thoſe of 
the volatile alkali. 


Fetid ſpirit of ammonia. 


Take of proof-ſpirit, ſix pints ; ſal ammoniac, one 
und; aſaſœtida, four ounces ; pot · aſh, one pound 
and a half. Mix them, and draw off by diſtillation 
five pints, with a ſlow fire. . | 
Take of vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, eight ounces; 
aſafœtida, half an ounce. Digeſt in a cloſe veſſel 
12 tours; then diſtil of with the heat of boiling 
water eight ounces. E. | 
This ſpirit, the laſt formula of which is in our opi- 
nion the beſt, as being moſt eaſily prepared without 
any riſk of being injured in the preparation, is de- 
ſigned as an antihyſteric, and is undoubtedly a very 
elegant one. Volatile ſpirits, impregnated for theſe 
purpoſes with different fetids, have been uſually kept 
in the ſhops ; the ingredient here made choice of, is 
the beſt calculated of any for general uſe, and equi- 
valent in virtue to them all. The ſpirit is pale when 
newly diſtilled, but acquires a conſiderable tinge in 
keeping. 


Compound ſpirit of anniſced. L. 


Take aniſeed, angelica-ſeed, of each bruiſed, half 
a pound; prooft-ſpirit, one gallon ; water, ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon by 
diſtillation. 

This compound ſpirit is now directed to be prepared 
by the London college in the ſame manner as in their 
ſormer edition. It has no place in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopeia : but it may juſtly be conſidered as a 
very elegant aniſeed water. The angelica ſeeds great- 
ly improve the flavour of the aniſe. It is often em- 
ployed with advantage, particularly in caſes of fla- 
tulent cholic; but it has been alleged to be ſometimes 
too frequently uſed with this intention as a domeſtic 
medicine, eſpecially by old ladies: for unleſs it be 
prudently and cautiouſly employed, it may ſoon be at- 
tended with all the pernicious conſequences of dram- 
drinking. 


Vein of carawiy. L. 


Part II. 
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Take of carraway ſeeds, bruiſed, half a pound ; proof - Comp. 
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ſpirit, one gallon; water, ſufficient to prevent an Fe, 


nner 
S) tritubur caraway-water. E. 1 „ 
Take of caraway-ſeeds, half a pound; proof-ſpirits 
nine pounds. Macerate two days in a cloſe veſſel ; 
then pour on as much water as will prevent an em. 
pyreuma, and draw off by diſtillation nine pounds. 
By this proceſs the ſpirit obtains in great perſection 
the flavour of the caraway-ſeeds ; and with ſome it is 
a cordial not uncommonly in uſe. 


Spirit of cinnamon, L. 


Take of bruiſed cinnamon one pound ; proof. ſpirit, 
one gallon ; water, ſufficient to prevent an empy- 
reuma. Draw off one gallon. | 


raw off one gallon. 


* Spiriluous cinnamon-water., E. 


From one pound of cinnamon, nine pounds of ſpirit 
are to be drawn off, in the ſame manner as in the 
caraway-ſpirit. | 
This is a very agreeable and uſeful cordial, but not 

ſo ſtrong of the cinnamon as might be expected; for 

very little of the virtues of the ſpice ariſes till after 
the pure ſpirituous part has diſtilled. Hence, in the 
former editions of the London pharmacopœia, the 
diſtillation was ordered to be protracted till two pints 
more than here directed were come over. By this 
means, the whole virtue of the cinnamon was more 
frugally than judicially obtained: for the diſagreeable 
flavour of the feints of proof ſpirits, and the acidu- 
lous liquor ariſing from cinnamon as well as other ve- 
getables when their diſtillation is long continued, give 
an ill reliſh to the whole; at the ſame time that the 
oil which was extracted from the ſpice was by this 
acid thrown down. . | 
In the Pharmacopœia Reformata, it is propoſed to 
make-this ſpirit by mixing the ſimple cinnamon wa- 
ter with ſomewhat leſs than an equal quantity of rec- 
tified ſpirit: on ſhaking them together, the liquor 
loſes its milky hue, ſoon becomes clear, and more ele- 
ant than the water diſtilled as above: it is equally 
rong of the cinnamon, and free from the nauſeous 
taint with which the common proot-ſpirits are impreg- 
nated. 


Compound ſdirit of juniper. L. 

Take of juniper-berries, bruiſed, one pound ; cara- 
way ſeeds, bruiſed, ſweet-fennel ſeeds, of each one 
ounce and an half; proof-ſpirit, one gallon ; water- 
ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one 


gallon. * | 
Compound juniper water. E. 


Take of juniper-berries, well bruiſed, one pound ; 
ſeeds of caraway, ſweet-fennel, each one ounce 
and a half; proof-ſpirit, nine pounds; macerate 
two days: and having added as much water as will 
prevent an empyreuma, draw off by diſtillation nine 
pounds, Is 
This water, mixed with about an equal quantity 

of the rob of juniper-berries, proves an uſeful medi- 

cine 
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cine in catarrhs, debility of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, and ſcarcity of urine. The water by itſelf is 
a good cordial and carminative ; the ſervice which 
this and other ſpirituous waters do with theſe inten- 
tions is commonly known ; though the ill conſequences 
that follow from their conſtant uſe are too little re- 
garded. * 


Spirit of Lavender. L. 

Take of freſh flowers of lavender, one pound and 
an half; proof-ſpirit, one gallon. Draw off by 
diſtillation in a water-bath, five pints. - 
we Simple ſpirit of lavender. E. 

two pounds; rectified ſpirit of wine, eight pounds. 


Draw off by the heat of WG water ſeven pounds. 
This ſpirit, when made in perfection, is very grate- 


ful and fragrant; It is frequently rubbed on the 


temples, &c. under the notion of refreſhing and com- 
forting the nerves; and it probably operates as a 
powerful ſtimulus to their ſenſible extremities : it is 
likewiſe taken internally, to the quantity of a tea- 
ſpoonful, as a warm cordial, 


Spirit of peppermint. L. 


Take of the herb peppermint, dried, one pound and 
an half: proof-ſpirit, one 8 ; water, ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 


Spirituous peppermint water. E. 


From a. pound and a half of theſe leaves nine pounds 
of ſpirit are drawn off, as from the caraway- ſeeds. 
- This ſpirit receives a ſtrong impregnation from the 


Peppermint. It is employed in flatulent colics and 


ſimilar diſorders ; and in theſe it ſometimes gives im- 


mediate relief : but where it 1s indicated, there are 
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few caſes in which the peppermint-water is not prefe- 
rable. : 


Spirit of Spearmint. L. 


Take of ſpearmint, dried, one pound and an half; 
proof-ſpirit, one gallon ; water, ſuthcient to pre- 
vent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 

This ſpirit has no place in the Edinburgh phar- 
macopœia. It, however, turns out a very elegant 
one, and preferable, in weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
retching to vomit, and the like, to many more elabo- 
rate preparations. Where the diſorder is not accom- 
panied with heat or inflammation, half an ounce of 
this water may be given diluted with ſome agreeable 
aqueous liquor ; but, as was already obſerved with re- 


gard to the preceding article, there are many caſes in 


which the prudent practitioner will be diſpoſed to give 


the preference to the ſimple diſtilled water, 


Spirit of nutmeg. L. 


Take of bruiſed Km two ounces ; proof-ſpirit, 
one gallon ; water, ſufficient to prevent an empy- 
reuma. Draw off one gallon. 


Spirituous nutmeg- c ter. E. 


By two ounces of the nutmeg, well braiſed, nine 
pounds of ſpirit are impregnated. 


M A C Y. 


This is an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, highly im- Prepara- 
pregnated with the nutmeg flavour. It was formerly tions and 


celebrated in nephritic diſorders, and when combined . 


with a few hawthorn flowers, it had even the title of 

nephritic water. At preſent it is employed only as a 

cordial liquor, and is not even very frequently in uſe. 
Spirit of pimento, or all ſpice. L. 


Take of all- ſpice, bruiſed, two ounces; proof. ſpirit, 
one gallon; water, ſufficient to prevent an empy- 
reuma. Draw off one gallon. 


Spirituous Jamaica. pepper water. L. 


| By half a pound of pimento nine pounds of ſpirit are 
Take of flowering ſpikes of lavender, freſh gathered, 


to be impregnated. 

This water is far more agreeable than a ſimple wa- 
ter drawn from the ſame ſpice ; and had long a place 
among the cordials of the diſtiller before it was re- 
ceived into any public pharmacopœia; but although 
now adopted both by the London and Edinburgh col- 


leges, it is not very frequently ordered from the ſhops 
the apothecary. 


Spirit of penny-royal. L. 


Take of the herb pennyroyal, dried, one pound and 
an half; proof-ſpirit one gallon ; water ſufficient 
to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off one gallon. 
This ſpirit has no place in the Edinburgh pharma- 

copœia. It poſſeſſes, how. ver, a conſiderable ſhare 

of the flayour of the pennyroyal, and very frequently 
it is employed as a carminative and antihy ſteric. 


Compound ſpirit of horſe-radiſh. L. 

Take of freſh horſe raddiſh root, dried outer rind of 
Seville oranges, each two pounds ; freſh herb of gar- 
den ſcurvy-graſs, four pounds: bruiſed nutmegs, one 
ounce ; proot-ſpirit, two gallons ; water, ſufficient 


to prevent an empyreuma. Draw off two gallons. 
This ſpirit has long been conſidered as an elegant 


one, and is perhaps as well adapted for the purpoſes of 


an antiſcorbutic as any thing, that can be contrived in 
this form. It has been alleged, that the horſe radiſh 
and ſcurvy-grals join very well-together, giving a ſimi- 
lar flavour, though not a little diſagreeable; that the 
nutmeg ſuppreſſes this flavour very ſucceſsfully, with- 
out ſuperadding any of its own ; and that to this, 
orange-peel adds a flavour very agreeable. Arum 
root had formerly a place in this water, but is here de- 
ſervedly thrown out; for it gives nothing of its pun- 
gency over the helm, notwithſtanding what is aſſerted 
by ſome pharmaceutical writers to the contrary. Mu- 
ſtard-ſeed, though not hitherto employed in theſe 
kinds of compoſitions, would ſeem to be an excellent 
ingredient ; it rs over the whole of its pungency, 
and is likewiſe leſs periſhable than moſt of the other 
ſubſtances of this claſs: this ſeed wants no addition, ex- 
cepting ſome aromatic material to furniſh an agreea- 
ble flavour. 

But although this proceſs may furniſh an agreeable 


compound ſpirit, yet it is much to be doubted, whe- 


ther it poſſeſs thoſe antiſcorbutic powers for which it 
was once celebrated. And with this intention the E- 
dinburgh college place ſo little confidence in it, that 
they have now rejected it from their pharmacopœia. 
Spirit 
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| Vir of roſemary, | 
Take of freſh W. of roſemary, one Þ raph and a 
half; L.ſpirit, one gallon. Diſtil in a water- 
bath, five pints. L. | | 


Take of flowering. taps of roſemary, frelh, gathered, 


two pounds: rectilied ſpirit of wire, eight pounds 
Diſtil in the beat of boiling water till ſeven. pounds 
come over... E. | ce 
A ſpirit ſimilar to this is generally brought to us 
from abroad, under the name of Hungary water. 
This ſpirit is very fragrant, ſo as to be in common 
uſe as a perfume : that brought from abroad is ſupe- 
rior in fragrance to ſuch as is generally made among 
us. In ph, to prepare it in perfection, the vinqus 
ſpirit ſhould be extremely pure; the roſemary. tops 
gathered when the flowers are full blown upen them, 
and committed immediately to. diſtillation, care being 
taken not to bruiſe or preſs them. The beſt method 
of managing the diſtillation, is that which was former- 
ly recommended for the diſtillation, of the more vola- 
tile eſſential oils and ſimple waters, viz. firſt to place 
the ſpirit in the (till, and then ſet in, above the li- 
quor either an iron -hoop, with a hair-cloth ſtretched 
over it, upon which the flowers are to be lightly ſpread, 
or rather a baſket, ſupported on three pins, reaching 
down to the bottom. A gentle heat being applied, 
juſt ſufficient to raile the ſpirit, its vapour rightly per- 
colating through the flowers, will imbibe their finer 
parts, without making that diſagreeable alteration, 
which liquors appplied to ſuch tender ſubjects, in 
their groſſer form, generally do. Probably the ſupe- 
riority of the French Hungary water, to that prepared 
among us, is owing to ſome ſkilful management of this 
kind, or to employing a perfealy pure ſpirit, - 
In the Wirtemberg pharmacopceia, ſome ſage and 
ginger are added, in the proportion of half a pound of 


the former, and two ounces of the latter, to four pounds 


of the roſemary. | 
But the peculiar agreeable flavour of this water in 
all probability depends on the roſemary alone. 


Carmelite water, or compound balmæauc ter. Dan. 
Take of freth gathered leaves of balm, a pound and a 


half; the recent yellow rind of lemons, four ounces ; 

nutmeg, coriander, eich two ounces ; cloves cin- 

namon, each one ounce. The ingredients being 
ſliced and bruiſed, pour upon them recti fied ſpirit 
of wine, ſix pounds; balm water, three pounds. 

Digeſt for three days, then draw off {ix pounds by 

diſtillation. 

This ſpirit has been a good deal celebrated, parti- 
cularly among the French, under the title of Eua de 
Carmes. Mr Brann, in his Elemens de Pharmacie, pro- 
poſes ſome improvements on the proceſs. After the 


ſpirit added to the ingredients has been drawn off in 


the heat of a water bath, e orders the diſtilled liquor 
to be reftified by a ſecond diſtillation, drawing off 
ſomewhat leſs than nine-tenths of it. He recommends, 
that all the aromatic ſpirits ſhould be prepared in the 
ſame manner. When the common ſpirits of this kind 
are rubbed on the hands, &c. they leave after the 


-more volatile parts have exhaled, a diſagreeable empy- 


reumatic ſmell ; and when diluted with water, and ta- 
ken medicinally, they leave, in like manner, a nauſe- 


far more a 


MEH 
ous flavour in the mouth. To remedy theſe imper- 


fections, he made many experiments, which ſhowed, tions 
that in order to obtain theſe liquors of the deſirable ———— 
valities, the ſpirit muſt not only be perfectiy pure at 


Art, but that the liquor ought alſo to be recti fi d after 
it has been diſtilled from the ſubjects. In this recti - 
fication, only the more volatile, ſubtile, aromatie parts 


oſ the ingredients ariſe: there remains behind a white 


liquor, acrid, bitter, loaded only with the groſſer oil, 
and deprived of all the ſpecific favour ot the ſubjects. 


Indeed the very imperfection complained of naturally 


ints out this ſecond diſtillation as the remedy ; for 
it ſhows the ſpirit to contain a 2 ungrateful 
matter; the firſt of which exhales, while the other is 
lett behind. The anthor ſays that when the aqua 
mee is prepared as above directed, it has ſomething 
in it more perfect than any of the odoriferous ſpirits, 
whoſe excellence is cried up; and which have the re- 
putation of being the beſt. | 

Aromatic ſpirituous liquors have in general leſs 
ſmell, when newly diftflled, than after they have been 
kept about ſix months, M. Beaumè ſuſpects that the 
Preparations of this kind which have been moſt in 
vogue, were ſuch as have been thus improved by keep- 
ing; and found that the good effects of age might be 
produced in a ſhort time hy means of cold. He plunges 


quart bottles of the Hquor into a mixture of pounded 
ice and ſea ſalt: the tpirit, aſter e ſuffered, for 


ſix or 1 hours, the cold thence ting, proves 
as gratefu 

years, Simple waters, alſo, after being frozen, prove 
agreeable than they were before, though they 
are always leſs ſo than thoſe which have been. drawn 
with ſpirit and expoſed to a like degree of cold. This 
melioration of diſtilled waters by froſt was taken no- 
tice of by Geoffroy. | 


Take of freſh ſcurvy graſs, bruiſed, 10 pounds : refti- 
fed ſpirit ot wine, eight pints. * With the heat of 
a water-bath, diſtil off four pints. | 85 
This ſpirit is very ſtrong of the ſcurvy graſs; and 

has been given in thoſe cafes where the uſe of this 


herb is proper, from 20 to 100 drops. The virtues 


of ſcurvy graſs reſide in a very ſubtile, volatile oil, which 
ariſes in diſtillation both with water and pure ſpirit ; 
and if the liquors are expoſed to the air, ſoon exhales 
from both. "The ſpirit, newly diſtilled, is extremely 
pungent ; but if long kept, even in cloſe veſſels, it 

omes remarkably leſs ſo; but it is nor probal le, that 
with ſuch a pungent vehicle we can uſe a ſufficient 
quantity of the herb to prodnce any permanent or con- 
ſiderable effect; it has been much recommended as a 


diuretic in dropſies. 


The makers of this ſpirit have frequently added to 
the ſcurvy-graſs a quantity of horſe-radiſh root, and 
ſometimes ſubſtituted for it pne drawn entirely from 
the horſe radiſh : the flavour of theſe two ſimples be- 
ing To much alike that their diltilled ſpirits are ſcarce- 
by diſtinguiſhable from each other. Here' it may be 
obſerved, that though arum and dracunculus are uſually 
ranked in the fame claſs with the two foregoing, vege- 
tables, and conſidered as ſimilar to them ; this proceſs 
diſcovers a remarkable difference: while the _ 

yie 


| as that which has been kept for ſeveral 
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268 Take of recent orange ſkins, one pound; proof-ſpirit, 
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three pounds. Draw off 
olf a water bath. | | 
This ſpirit, which is now rejected from our phar- 
macopeias, had formerly a place in them under the 
title of agua corticum aurantiorum ſpirituoſa. 


Arematic ſpirit, Suec. 

Take of the tops of roſemary, a pound and an half; tops 
of milfoil,' thyme, each half a pound; proof ſpirit, 
16 pounds ; macerate for two days, and draw off 
by diſtillation eight pounds. If before diſtillation 
eight pounds of vinegar be added, it forms the ace- 
tated aromatic ſpiriit. 

Theſe preparations do not differ materially from the 
ſpirt of roſemary or Hungary water; for on the eſ- 
ſential oil of the roſemary their medicinal properties 
may be conlidered as chiefly depending. They are 
often employed, particularly for external purpoſes, and 


for impre 
the T5 of tebrile contagions. 
Aiuticlerie ſpirit. Gen. 


Take of ſpirit of turpentine, an-ounce;and an half; 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, half a pound. Diſtil with a 


gentle heat. Let the oil ſwimming above in the re- 


ceiver be ſeparated from the ſaturated 

is to be preſerved for uſe. ; 

It has been imagined, that this combination of oil 
of turpentine with ardent ſpirit will furniſh an e ffectual 
ſolvent for biliary calculi. 
name here given it; but although it may have ſuch an 
effect when copiouſly applied to the ealeuli in a glaſs 
veſſel ; yet this is not to be expected when it is taken 
into the ſtomach, and can only reach them in the courſe 
of circulation. 


cut. XIX. Decodtions and infuſions. 


Warzs, the direct menſtruum of gums and ſalts, 
extracts readily the gummy and ſaline parts of ve- 
getables. Its action, however, is not limited to 
theſe; the reſinous and oily principles being, in moſt 
vegetables, ſo intimately blended with the gummy and 
ſaline, as to be in part taken up along with them : 
ſome of the reſinous cathartics, and moſt of the aro- 


ſpirit, which 


matic herbs, as well as bitters and aſtringents, yield to 


water the greateſt part of their ſmell taſte, and medi- 
cinal virtue. Even of the pure eſſential oils, and odor- 


_ ous reſins of vegetables, ſeparated from the other prin- 


ciples, water imbibes a part of the flavour; and by the 
artificial admixture of gummy or ſaline matter, the 


| whole ſubſtance of the oil or reſin is made ſoluble in 


water. 

Of pure ſalts, water diſſolves only certain determi- 
nate quantities: by applying heat, it is generally en- 
abled to take up more than it can do in the cold, and 

Vor, XIV. 


two pounds by the heat 


It is con- 

 ſiderably ſtronger of the orange-peel than the ſimple 

Water and it is uſed as an uſeful cordial, ſtomachic, 
and carminative. 


Rate. 


Hence the origin of the- 


hand, it unites unlimitedly, diſſolving more and more of 
them till it looſes its fluidity. Heat expedites the action 
of the water, but cannot enable it to take up more 
than it would do by allowing it longer tim: in the 
cold, The active parts extrated from moſt vege- 
tables by water, and oils and reſins made foluble in 
water by the artificial admixture of gum, partake of 
this property of pure gums, being ſoluble without ſa- 
turation. 

It has been imagined, that vegetables in a freſh 
ſtate, while their oily, reſinous, and other active parts are 
already blended with a watery fluid, would yield their 
virtues to water more freely and more plentifully than 
when their native moiſture bas been diſſipated by dry- 
ing. Experience however, ſhows that dry vegetables 
in general give out more than freſh ones, water ſeem- 
ing to have little action upon them in their recent 
If, of two equal quantities of mint, one be in- 
fuſed freſh in water, and the other dried, and then 


infuſed in the like quantity of water for the ſame 


length of time, the infuſion of the dry herb will be 


remarkably the ſtrongeſt: and the caſe appears to be 
the ſame in all the vegetables that have been tried. 
ting the air with their vapours, to deſtroy 


In all the preparations deſcribed in this chapter, it 


is to be underſtood that the ſubjects muſt be moderate- 


ly and newly dried, unleſs when they are expreſsly or- 


dared to be taken freſh ; in which caſe it is to be 


judged that their virtues are deſtroyed or impaired by 
drying. e : 

The native colours of many vegetables are commu- 
nicated to water along with their medicinal matter; 
many impart a colour different from their own ; and 
others, though of a beautiful and deep colour them- 
ſelves, give ſcarcely any to the menſtruum. Of the 
firſt kind are the yellow and red flowers; of the ſe- 
cond the leaves of moſt plants: of the third ſome of 
the blue flowers, as thoſe of cyanus and larkſpur. 
Acid liquors change the infuſions of moſt flowers, the 
yellow ones excepted, to a red; and alkalis, both fixed 
and volatile to a green. 

From animal ſubſtances water extracts the gelati- 
nous and nutritious parts; whence glues, jellies, broths, 
&c.; and along with theſe, it takes up principles of 
more activity, as the acrid matter of cantharides. It 
diſſolves alfo ſome portion of calcined calcareous earths, 


both of the animal and of the mineral kingdom, but 


has no action on any other kind of earthy matter. 
The effect of boiling differs from that of infuſion in 
ſome material particulars, One of the moſt obvious 
differences is, that as the eſſential oils of vegetables, in 
which their ſpecific odours reſide, are volatile in the 
heat of boiling water, they exhale in the boiling along 


with the watery ſteam, and thus are loſt to the remain- - 


ing decoction : whereas both in cold, and ſometimes 
in hot infuſions, they are preſerved; although in the 
latter they are by no means perfectly ſo. Odorous 
ſubſtances, and thoſe in general whoſe virtues depend 
on their volatile parts, are therefore unfit for this 
treatment. The ſoluble parts of theſe may, never- 
theleſs, be united in this form with thoſe bodies of a 
more fixed nature, by boiling the latter till their vir- 
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tuꝛes be ſufficiently extracted, 
ſormer in this decoction. | 

The extraction of the virtue of the ſubject is uſual- 
ly promoted or accelerated by a boiling heat: but this 


We have already obſerved, that Peruvian bark gives 
out its virtue more perfectly by cold intufion than by 
coRtion. © In ſome caſes, boiling occaſions à manifeſt 
diſunion of the principles of the ſubjeR: thus, when 
almonds are triturated with cold water, their oil, blend- 


ed with the mucilaginous or other foluble matter of 


| the almond, unites with the water into a milky liquor 


called an emu/fion; but on boiling them in water, the 


oil ſeparates and riſes to the [| 
perfect emulſion be made to boil, a like ſeparation hap- 


Peqrüe alſo appears to take place, though in a leſs 
evident manner, in boiling fundry other vegetables ; 
thus tobacco, aſarum, and ipecacuanha, loſe their ac- 
tive powers by boiling : nor does it appear that this 
change is effected merely by the diſcharge of volatile 
parts. From ſome late experiments, it has been found, 


that the diſtilled water of ipecacuanha was infinitel 


leſs emetic than the infuſion from which it was diſtilled, 
and that the boiling liquor gradually aſſumes a black 
colour, indicating ſome kind of decompoſition of parts: 
the ſame circumſtances probably take place in boiling 
tobacco, aſarum, and perhaps all vegetables whatever, 
though from their not producing ſuch ſenſible opera- 
tions on the living body, they cannot be fo clearly diſ- 
covered as in ipecacuanrha, tobacco, or aſarum. The ex- 
periments we allude to were made by Dr Irving, when 
a ſtudent in the college of Edinburgh ; and they gain- 


ed him the prize given by the Harveian Society of 


that place, for the beſt experimental inquiry con- 
cerning ipecacuanha, | 

It is for the above-mentioned reaſons that we think 
many of the infuſions ſhould be made with cold water: 
it is, however, to be acknowledged, that this is not 
always abſolutely neceffary, and in extemporaneous 
practice it may be often very inconvenient; it is, how- 
ever, proper to point out the advantages to be expect- 
ed from this more tedious, but much more complete 
and clegant, method. | 
| Vinegar extracts the virtues of ſeveral medicinal 
ſubſtances in tolerable perfection: but at the ſame 
time its acidity makes a remarkable alteration in them, 
or ſaperadds a virtue of a different kind; and hence 
N is more rarely employed with this intention than 
purely aqueous or ſpirituous menſtrua. Some drugs, 
however, for particular purpoſes, vinegar excellently 
aſſiſts, or coincides with, as ſquills, garlic, ammoniac, 
and others: and in many caſes where this acid is 
itſelf principally depended on, it may be advantage- 
ouſly impregnated with the flavour of certain vege- 
tables ; moſt of the odoriferous flowers impart to it 
their fragrance, together with a fine purplith or red 
colour; violets, for inſtance, if ſreſh parcels of them 
are infuſed in vinegar in the cold for a lutle time, 
communicate to the liquor a pleaſant flavour, and deep 
purpliſh red colour. Vinegar, like other acids, added 
to watery infuſions or decoctions, generally 
tates a part of what the water had diſſolved. 
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Take of dried marſhmallow roots, four ounces; raiſins 
v pounds ; place apart the ſtrained liquor 
. fill che feces have ſubſided, then — neioer 
_ Hquor,” 197 nnn 151 1 8 * ws - Tea 

The Edinburgh callers 


have ſubſtituted this for the 
more complicated form 


a of the Decodum ad Nephriticos 
of the nfſers th 
intentions of that preparation: it is intended chiefly 
as an emolient, to be liberally drank of in nephritic 
-paroxy{ms ; in which cafes, by ſoftening and relaxing 
e parts, it frequently relieves the pain, arid procures 
an eaſy paſſage for the ſabulous matter. This medi- 
cine is now made more ſimple than before, without 
t by the rejection of wild 
carrot ſeed, reſtharrowjroot, lintived, and liquorice. 
The carrot feeds, were indeed unfit for this form, as 
they give out little of their virtue to watery liqtors. 


Take of burnt and prepared hartſhorn, two ounces ; 
arabic, ſix drams ; diſtilled water, three pints. 
oil conſtantly ſtirring, to two pints, and ſtrain. 
This decoction is uſed as common drink in acute 
diſeaſes attended with a looſeneſs; and where acrimo- 
nious humours abound in the primæ viæ. The gun 
is added, in order to render the liquor lightly ati 
nous, and thus enable it to ſuſtain more ot the calx; 
which is the ingredient on which the colour, but 
probably not the virtue, of the medicine depends. 
Calcined hartſhorn has no quality from which it ſeems 
capable either of conſtringing and ſtrengthening the 
veſlels, giving a greater degree of acy to thin 
fluids, or obtunding acrimonious humours. It blunts 
and abſorbs acid juices ; but acrimony and acidity are 
very different : 
acute) diſorders of adults attended with the latter; and 
few of infants are unaccompanied therewith. Some 
have propoſed ſtarch as an ingredient in theſe kinds of 
decoctions; a ſmall quantity of this ſoft, gelatinous, 
farinaceous ſubſtance would ſeem to be greatly prefer- 
able to the earthy calx. It may be obſerved, that the 
water is not enabled by the boiling to diſſolve any part 
of the calx: and that in the decoction, the earth is 
only diffuſed in ſubſtance through the water, as it 
would be by agitation. | 
For theſe reaſons, this formula is now rejected by 
the Edinburgh college, notwithſtanding the reputa- 
tion in which it was held by Dr Sydenham, and other 
names of the firſt eminence. But as an abſorbent of a 
ſimilar nature, the Edioburgh college have introduced 
the following formula. | 


Chalk ju'rp. E. 


Take of prepared chalk, one ounce ; pureſt refined ſu- 
gar, half an ounce; mucilage of gum arabic, two 
ounces z rub them to r: and add by degrees, 
water, two pounds and a half; ſpirituous cinnamon 
water, two ounces, Mix them. 

pharmaco- 


In the ſorm:r edition of the Edinburgh 
| Nis, 
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© of thefun; ſtoned, two ounces water, ſeven pounds. 


rule is leſs general than it is commonly fiippoſed to be. Bot to fre 
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ien * tum crotatenm, and the chalk was directed to be boiled 


wih che water aud gum. la the preſent formula, the 
— chalk is much mare completely ſuſp ended by the mu- ter of an hour, and ſtrain. 
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ſuſpending the entire powder of cinnamon, or its oil, 
by means of the mucilage and ſugar ; the method here 
directed is, however, leſs excepti le in this than in 


the ſpiritu zus Water will probably be inviſcated in the 


Take of the dried leaves of mallow, one ounce ; dried 


P H A R 


ern. 
pœia, a preparation of this kind had the title of d:coc- ) 


| Common decoclio n. E. 


which laſt gives alſo to the mixture © This decoction is intended to anſwer the purpoſes 
- ee . of haſh, Fg foregoing. It is leſs loaded with ingre- 
ſugar, as u . dients than either, but not 
form with the chalk a kind of falt. It would perhaps 2 try th 4 perhaps for that reafon the 
have been more proper to have added an aromatic, by It is indeed to be acknowledged, that theſe impreg- 
nations are for the maſt part unneceffary for the pur- 
poſe of glyſters; and in ordinary caſes the weight of 
the water uſually folicits a diſcharge before theſe me- 
dicines can produce any effect. | 
As to fomentations, their virtues in our opinion 
are totally to be aſcribed to the influence of the warm 
water. And when the herbs themfelves are applied, 
they a& only as retaining heat and moiſture for a 
longer time. 


many other preparations, as the precipitated matter of 


ſaccharine and mucilaginous matter. This is a very 
elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an uſeful re- 
medy in diſeaſes ariſing from, or accompanied with, 
acidity in the prima vie. It has been moſt frequent- 
ly employed in fluxes proceeding from that cauſe. At 
8 time that the mucilage ſeryes to keep the 
chalk uniformly diffuſed, it alſo conſiderably improves 


| Decaction of hellehore. L. ; 
Take of the root of white. heHebore, powdered, one 


its virtues by ſheathing the internal ſurface af the in» ounce; diſtilled water, two pints ; reQified fpirit of 
teſtines ſo often ab in theſe affeQions. It is in» wine, two ounces. Boil the water with the root ts 


deed probable, that chalk, as being ſome what altrin- 
gent, is in ſome of theſe complaints preferable to mag- 
neſia; both, however, are improper in dyſentery, or 
other fluxes attended with putreſcent matter in the 
primz - vie, or a general (endency to a putrefaion of 
the fluids. | | 


Decottian of Peruvian bark. L. 


Take of Peruvian bark, powdered, one ounce ; dif 
tilled water, one pint and three ounces. Boil, for 
ten minutes, in a covered veſſe}, and ftrain the li- 
quor while hot. 0 
Although a cold watery infuſion of bark is in ge- 

neral preferable to any decoction, yet this form has at 

leaſt the advantage of being more quickly prepared. 

And the decoction here directed, which is boiled only 

for a-ſhort time, and ſtrained while hot, is preferable 

to any other. 

This decoction ſhould be paſſed only t h a 
coarſe ſtrainer, and drank while rurbid : if ſuffered to 
ſtand till clear, the more efficacious parts of the bark 


one pint ; and, the liquor being cold and ſtrained, 
add to it the ſpirit. | | 
| White hellebore, as we formerly obferved, is now 
very rarely employed internally ; and the preſent for- 
mula is entirely intended for external uſe. Recourſe 
is fometimes had to it with advantage in cutaneous 
eruptions, particularly in tinea capitis. But where 
the incruftations are entirely removed, leaving a very 
tender ſkin, it is neceſſary that the decoction thould be 
dilated previous to its employment. 
Decoction of barley. L. | | 
Take of peart-barley, two ounces ; diſtilled water, four 
pints. The barley being firſt waſhed with cold wa- 
ter from the adhering impurities, pour upon it about 
half a +2 of water, and boil the barley a little 
time. This water being thrown away, add the diſ- 
tilled water, boiling, to the barley ; boil it to two 
pints, and ſtrain. 


Compound decofion of barley. L. 
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Prepara- 
Take of camomile flowers, one ounce; carvy ſeeds, — 
Half an ounce; water, five pounds. Boil fer a quar- tions. 
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will ſubſide. We have formerly obſerved, that the vir. Take of the decoction of barley, two pints ; raifins, 
tues of this drug conſiſt chiefly inits reſmous ſubſtance, ftoned, figs, ſliced, each two ounces; liquorice- 
root, fliced and bruiſed, half an ounce ; diſtilled 


which, though it may be totally melted out by the 
heat of boiling water, remains only partially ſuſ- 
pended in that menſtruum. 


Decoction for a clyſter. 5 


water one pint. Boil to two pints, and ſtrain. 
Barley- mater. E. 


Firſt waſh the barley from the mealy matter that 
adheres to it with ſome cold water; then boil it a 
little with about half a pint of freſh water, which 
will acquire a conſiderable tinge from it. Throw 
away this tinged water ; put the barley into the five 
pints of boiling water preſcribed ; and continue the 
boiling till half the water be waſted. 

Theſe liquors are th be-drank freely as a diluter, in 
fevers and other diſorders ; hence it is of conſequence 
that they ſhould be prepared fo as to be as elegant and 
agreeable as poſſible; for this reaſon they are inferted 
in the pharmacopcia, and the ſeveral cireumſtances 
which contribute to their elegance ſet down; if any 
one of them be omitted, the beverage will be leſs grate- 

302 | _. al 


camomile-flowers, half an ounce ;z water, one pint. 

Boil and (train. | TI 

The title of this decoction ſufficiently expreſſes its 
uſe, as the baſis of glyſters. The ingredients ſhould 
be very lightly boiled, or at leaſt the camomile 
flowers ſhould not be put in till towards the end, a 
part of their virtue being ſoon loſt by boiling. 

Decoction for fomentation. L. 

Take of the dried' leaves of ſouthernwood, the dried 
tops of ſea-wormwood, dried camomile flowers, each 


one ounce ; dried bay-leaves, half an ounce; diſtilled 
unter {ix pints. Boil them a little, and ſtrain. 


Take of pearl - barley, two ounces ; water, five pints. 


582 


ns Ws 1 
Barley-water, however, is much more frequently 
m 


rl 
its ſimple ſtate. 


nurſes than apothecaries, particularly 


prepared 
ns bs The compound decoction contains a 


large proportion of ſaccharine and mucilaginous mat- 
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ter, and may be employed for the ſame purpoſes as 
the decoction of 9 of che Edinburgh 


pharmacopeaia. OO th 
| Decedlion of the woods., E. 
Take of 


Boil the guaiacum and raiſins with the water, over a the 


gentle fire, to the conſumption of one half ; adding, 
towards the end, the ſaſſafras and liquorice. Strain 
out the liquor; and having ſuffered it to reſt for 
- ſome time, pour off the clear from the feces with- 


out expreſſion. 


This decoction is very well contrived ; and if its uſe 


be duly continued, it will do great ſervice in ſome cu- 
taneous diſeaſes, in what has been called foulneſs of 
the blood and juices, and in ſome diſorders of the 
breaſt ; particularly in phlegmatic habits. It may be 
taken by itſelf to the quantity of a quarter of a pint 
two or three times a- day, or uſed as an aſſiſtant in a 
courſe of mercurial or antimonial alteratives; the pa- 


tient in either caſe keeping warm, in order to promote 


the operation of the medicine. The ſaw-dult expoſes 
a larger ſurface to the action of the water than the 
ſhavings, directed in the former edition of the phar- 
macopeia, | 

Decoftion of ſarſaparilla. L. 


Take of the root of ſarſaparilla, ſliced, fix ounces ; diſ- 


tilled water, eight pints, Macerate for two hours, 

with an heat of about 195; then take out the 
root, and bruiſe it; return the bruiſed root to the 

liquor, and again macerate it for two hours, Then, 

the liquor being boiled to four pints, preſs it out, 

and (train, 

This decoction is an article in very common uſe, par- 
ticularly in venereal affections. And there can be little 
doubt, that by this proceſs the medieal powers of the 


' {arſaparilla are fully extracted. But it has of late been 


mueh queſtioned, whether this article be in any de- 
gree intitled to the high character which was once 
given of it. Some, as we have already obſerved, are 
even diſpoſed to deny its poſſeſſing any medieal pro- 
perty whatever: but the general opinion is, that it has 
ſomewhat of a diaphoretic effect; and this effect is 
more readily obtained when it is exhibited under the 
form of decoction than under any other. 


Compound d:cofion of ſarſaparilla. L. 


Take of the root of ſarſaparilla, fliced and bruiſed, fix 
ounces; bark of the root of ſafſafras, raſpings of 
guaiacum-wood, liquorice root, bruiſed, of each one 
ounce ; bark of the root of mezereon, three drams ; 

diſtilled water, ten pints. Macerate, with a gentle 
heat, for ſix hours; then boil it down to five pints, 


adding, towards the end, the bark of- the root of 


mezereon, and ſtrain the liquor. 


This compound decoction is an elegant mode of pre- 
paring an article . celebrated under the ti- 
tle of the Li/bon diet drink, That formula, for u long 
time after its firſt introduction into Britain, War kept 


x ſecret j but an aecount of the method of preparation 
publiſhed in the Phyſical 22 | 
And 


was at len 
Effays of Edinburgh, by Dr Donald Monro: 

of the formula there given, which is in many reſpects 
an unchemical one, 2 preſent may juſtly be conſi- 
dered as an improvement. Even in its original form, 
but ſtill more in the preſent ſtate, there can be no 
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doubt, that it furniſhes us with a very uſeful medi- 


| „dine, particularly in thoſe obſtinate ulcers originati 

guaiacum ſaw-duſt, three ounces ; raiſins of from Tg naung 
© the ſun, ſtoned, two ounces ; ſaflafras wood, ſhaved, 
liquorice ſliced, each one ounce; water, ten pounds. 


venereal infection, which reſiſt the power of mer- 
cury. And it is highly probable, that its good effects 


principally depend on the impregnation it receives from 


mezereon. Perhaps, however, even thus im- 
proved, it is more complicated and expenſive than is 
neceſlary : at leaſt we are inclined to think, that every 
advantage derived from it may with equal eaſe and 


certainty be obtained from impregnating with the me- 
, Zereon, in the manner here fireted, l 


. ed, a ſimple decoc- 
tion of the guaiacum, bardana, or althæa, without 

ving recourſe to ſeveral articles, or employing one 
ſo expenſive as the ſarſaparilla. 


Decoctiom of ſenela. E. 

Take of ſeneka, or rattleſnake root, one ounce ; water, 
two pounds. Boil to ſixteen ounces, and ſtrain. 
The virtues of this decoction will be eaſily under- 

ſtood from thoſe of the root from which it is prepared. 

The doſe, in hydropic caſes, and rheumatic, or ar- 

thritic complaints, is two ounces, to be repeated three 

or four times a-day, according to its effect. | 


Decofiion of elm. L. 


Take of the freſh inner bark of elm, bruiſed, four 

ounces; diſtilled water, four pints. Boil to two 
. pints, and ſtrain. | | 

It has been chiefly, if not entirely, under this form 
of decoction, that the elm-bark has been employed for 
combating thoſe cutaneous eruptions againſt whieh it 
has of late been ſo highly celebrated. Any experience 
which we have had of it, however, in actual practice, 
by no means confirms the very favourable account 
which ſome have given of its uſe, 


Musilage of ſtarch. L. 


Take of ſtarch, three drams ; diſtilled water, one pint. 
Rub the ſtarch, by degrees adding the diſtilled wa- 
ter; then boil it a little time. | 
The mucilage thus formed of ftarch is very uſeful 

for anſwering theſe purpoſes where a glutinous ſub- 

ſtance is required, and in particular it is often ſucceſs- 
fully employed under the form of glyſter. 


| | Mucilage of gum arabic. 
Take of gum arabic, powdered, four ounces ; boilin 


diſtilled water, eight ounces. Rub the gum wi 
the water till it be diſſolved. L. 
Take of gum arabie, beat into powder, and warm wa- 
ter, each equal weights. Digeſt, and frequently 
ſtir them till the gum be diſſolved, then preſs the 
ſolution through linen. E. 8 
| 11 
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Preben - It is very neceſſary to paſs the mucilage through 


ere. 


linen, in order to free it from pieces of wood and other 
impurities, which always adhere to the gum ; the linen 


nas be placed in a funnel. 
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Mucilage of gum arabic is very uſeful in many ope· 
rations in pharmacy : it is alſo much uſed for properties 


peculiar to thoſe ſubſtances of its own claſs, and of all 
the gums it ſeems to be the pureſt. | ; 


„ M ucilage of gum tragacanth. E. 
Take of gum tragacanth, powdered, one ounce ; hot 


Water, eight ounces, Macerate twenty-four hours; 


Then mix them, by rubbing briſkly, that the gum 
may be diſſolved ; and preſs the mucilage through 


linen cloth. 
This gum is more difficultly ſoluble in water than 


| gum arabic, and ſeems to be conſiderably more adhe- 
ive; 


it is therefore fitter for forming troches, and 
ſuch like purpoſes. It has been thought to be more 
peculiarly what has been called a pectoral, than the 
other gums: but this does not ſeem to be certainly 
founded. This mucilage is perhaps preferable to the 
foregoing in thoſe operations in pharmacy where much 
tenacity is required ; as in the ſuſpenſion of mercury, 


* 


or other ponderous bodies. 


Mucilage of quince-ſeed. L. 

Take of ſeeds of the quince, one dram ; diſtilled wa- 
ter, eight ounces, by meaſure. Boil with a flow 
—— until the water thickens; then paſs it through 

: en. 

This is a pleaſant ſoft mucilage, of a ſome what 
ſweetiſh taſte, and a light agreeable ſmell : in theſe re · 
ſpects, and in its eaſy ſolubility in water, it differs 

m the mucilage of tragacanth, to which ſome 
have ſuppoſed it ſimilar : it has another difference, to 
its diſadvantage, being apt to grow mouldy in keep- 


ing. 
Compound infuſion of gentian. L. 
Take of the root of gentian, one dram : freſh outer- 
rind of lemons, half an ounce ; dried outer rind of 
Seville oranges, one dram and an half. Boiling wa- 


ter, 12 ounces, by meaſure. Macerate for an hour, 
and ſtrain. 


— 


Bitter inſuſion. E. 

Take of gentian root, half an ounce; dried peel of 
Seville oranges, one dram; coriander ſeeds, half a 
dram ; proof - ſpirit, four ounces; water, one pound. 
Firſt pour on the ſpirit, and three hours thereafter 
add the water; then macerate without heat for a 
night, and ſtrain. 

Theſe formulz do not materially differ. That of 
the London college is the moſt expeditious mode of 
preparation; but that of the Edinburgh college poſ- 
ſeſſes other advantages, which are in our opinion more 
than ſufficieat to outweigh that circumſtance. 

In the former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœia the water was directed to be boiling : this was at 
leaſt unneceſſary, and was probably liable to the ob- 
jections obſerved againſt decoctions. The proot-ſpirit 
is alſo an uſeful addition to the bitter infuſion, as it 
now ſtands in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia: beſides 
that i aſſiſts in extracting the reſinous parts, and pre- 


M A C Y. 


ſerving the infuſion for fermentation, it communicates 
an agreeable pungeney to the liquor. To anſwer in 
ſome meaſure thele intentions, it was formerly directed 
to add to the filtrated liquor a quantity of aromatic 
water. This was certainly a piece of very bad phar- 
macy; for, beſides that the fpirit in this preparation, 
when diluted with the water of the infuſion, was now 
no longer able to retain the ſuſpended matter, it would 
alſo dilpoſe the infuſion to part with its proper extrac- 
tive matter; and in this way the reſinous matter of the 
aromatic water, and the gummy parts of the bitter 
infuſion, would both in ſome degree ſeparate to the 
bottom of the veſſel. By the formula now laid down, 
the infuſion contains the different principles of the in- 
gredients in a manner more nearly approaching to their 
natural and entire ſtate. 


Simple infuſion of ſenna. L. 

Take of ſeana an ounce and a half; ginger, powder- 
ed, one dram; boiling diſtilled water, one pint. 
Macerate them for an hour in a-covered veſſel; and 
the liquor being cold, ſtrain it. 

This, although a fimple, is a very elegant infuſion 
of ſenna, the ginger acting as an uſeful corrigent. 
But if the ſenna were employed to the quantity of a 
dram and an half or two drams only, with the ſame 
menſtruum, in place of the quantity here ordered, it 
would be a no leſs uſeful medicine, and might be em- 
ployed for one doſe, as it is beſt when freſh. Of the 
preſent infuſion, an ounce or two is a ſufficient doſe. 


Tartarized infuſion of ſenna. L. 


Take of ſenna, one ounce and a half; coriander ſeeds, 
bruiſed, half an ounce; cryſtals of tartar, two drams; 
diſtilled water, one pint. Diſſolve the cryſtals of 
tartar by boiling in the water; then pour the water, 
as yet boiling, on the ſenna and ſeeds. Macerate 
tg hour in a covered veſſel, and train when 
cold. | 
In the laſt edition of the London pharmacepcia this 

had the name of infuſum ſenne commune. 

Formerly an alkaline ſalt was uſed in the infuſion of 
ſenna inſtead of the acid one here directed. The firſt 
was ſuppoſed to promote the operation of the medi- 
cine, by ſuperadding a degree of purgative virtue of 
its own, and by enabling the water to extract ſome- 
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what more from the capital ingredient than it wou!d 


be capable of doing by itſelf ; while acids were alleged 
to have rather a contrary effect. Experience how- 
ever has ſufficiently ſhown, that alkaline falts increaſe 
the offenſiveneſs of the ſenna, while cryſtals of tartar 
conſiderably improve the colour of the infuſion, and 
likewiſe render the taſte to ſome perſons leſs diſagree- 
able. Soluble tartar thould ſeem a good ingredient to 
theſe kinds of compoſitions, as it not only improves 
the taſte, but promotes the purgative virtue of the 
medicine: this addition alſo renders the infuſion leſs 
apt to gripe, or occaſion flatulencies. 


Infufion of tamarind: with ſenna. E. 


Take of tamarinds, fix drams ; cryſtals of tartar, ſenna, 
each one dram ; coriander feeds, half a dram ; brown 
ſugarcandy, half an ounce ; boiling water, eight 
ounces. Macerate in a cloſe earthen veſſel which 


has not been vitrified with lead; ſtir the liquor now 
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and then, and after it has ſtood four hours ſtrain it. 
It may alſo be made with double, triple, &c. the 
quantity of ſenna. | 
Both this and the former infuſions might be made 
with cold water. By this means the aromatic quality 
of the coriander ſeeds would probably be extracted in 
a more perfe& ſtate ; but the cryſtals of tartarare ſo 
difficultly ſoluble in cold water, that for extempora- 
neous uſe it is in ſome meaſure neceſſary to prepare 
them in the manner here directed. It is not indeed 


probable that when ſuch ſoluble matters as acids and 


ſugar are preſented to water, the water ſhall be able to 
extract ſuch a quantity of the finer volatile part of 
aromatics as to afford any conſiderable flavour to the 
liquor. Where an aromatic is required, we would 
therefore propoſe, that ſome agreeable aromatic water 
ſkould be mixed with the liquor immediately before 
ſwallowing it; or that a quantity of aromatic oil 
ſhould be incorporated with the cold infuſion by means 
of gum, or a part of the ſugar which might be reſerved 
for that purpoſe. It is à very neceſſary caution not 
to make this infuſion in veſſels glazed with lead, other- 
wiſe the acid might corrode the lead, and communicatc 
its Poiſonous effects to the infuſion. 

purges ; the 


Both theſe infuſions are mild and uſeful 
latter in particular is excellently ſuited for delicate 
ſtomachs at the ſame time that it is very much cal- 
culated for febrile and other acute diſeaſes. It is ob- 
ſervable, that ſugar added to neutral ſalts rather in · 
creaſes than diminiſhes their nauſcouſneſs; but when 
uſed along with an acid, ſuch as tamarinds, or a falt 
wherein the acid predominates, as in eryſtals of tartar, 
it is found very much to improve their taſte. The 
acid in this infafon, or rather the combination of acid 
and ſweet, are found to cover the taſte of.-the ſenna 
very effectually: the aromatic ſerves alſo the fame 
purpoſe, but would perhaps be better applied in 
way above propoſed. | 


Take of red roſe · buds, the heels being cut off, half an 
ounce ; vitriolie acid, diluted three drams ; boiling 
diſtilled water two pints and a half; double-refined 
ſugar one ounce and a half. To the water firſt 
poured on the petals in a glaſs veſſel, add the diluted 


vitriolic acid and macerate for half an hour. Strain 
the liquor when cold, and add the ſugar. 


Infuſion commonly called tincture of roſes. E. 


Take of red roſes, dried, ane ounce; boiling water, 
five pounds ; vitriolic acid, one dram ; white ſugar, 
two ounces. Macerate the roſes with the boiling 
water in an unglazed veſſel four hours ; then havin 
poured on the acid, ſtrain the liquor, and add the 
ſvgar. 

Som have directed the vitriolic acid to be dropped 
upon the roſes before the water is put to them; but 
this method is certainly faulty; for ſuch of the roſes 
as this cauſtic liquor falls on undiluted will be burnt 


up by it, and have their texture deſtroyed. Others 


have made an infuſion of the roſes in water firſt, and 


then added the acid, from an apprehenſion, that if this 


acid be added to the water, it would weaken its power 


as a menſtruum; but whatever the acid ſpirit will 
kinder the water from extracting, it muſt precipitate 


. rhubarb. 


if added afterwards ; thou 


that its effects in this reſpect will be very little; and 
it appears to be of ſo little conſequence which of the two 


in this/preparation, the P 


reha 
vitriolic acid bears ſo ſmall a proportion to tha water, 2 a 


"| 


tions. 
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ways be ſollowed, only that by the above-formulathe 


veſſels are expoſed a ſhorter time to the action of the 
acid. The infuſion ſnould be made in a glaſs or ſtone- 
ware veſſel, rather than a glazed earthen one ; for the 
acid will be apt to corrode the glazing of the latter. 

This infuſion is of an elegant red colour, and makes 
a very grateful addition to juleps in hzmorrhagies, and 


in all caſes which require coolers and ſubaſtringents. 


It is ſometimes taken with boluſes or eleQuaries of the 
bark, and likewiſe makes a good gargle. But although 
in our pharmacopcias it has its name from the roſes, 
5 its virtues are to be aſcribed chiefly, or perhaps 
olely to the vitriolic acid. | * 70 


Tafuficn of rhubarb. E. 


Take of rhubarb half an ounce; boiling water, eight 
ounces; ſpirituous cinnamon water, one ounce. Ma- 
cerate the rhubarb in a-glaſs veſſel with the boiling 
water for a night, then 
In this infuſion cold water might haps be em- 
ployed with advantage; we alſo object to the ſpiritu- 
ous cinnamon-water on the ſame grounds as we did 
before to the aromatic water in the bitter infuſion of 


the former Edition of the ous pharmacoperia. 


This, however, ap to be one of the beſt prepara- 
tions of rhubarb when deſigned as a purgative ; water 
extracting its virtue more effectually than either vinous 
or ſpirituous menſtrua. In this reſpe& rhubarb differs 
clint the Laden caliegs Saya hane-giors fr plc 

ink t n co might have given it a place 

in their — well 4 

Take of quicklime, half a pound: boiling diſtilled 
water, twelve pints. Mix, and ſet it aſide in a 
covered veſſel for an hour; then pour off the liquor, 
which keep in acloſe veſſel. IL. 

Take half a pound of freſh burnt quicklime, put it in- 
to an earthen veſſel, and gradually ſprinkle on it 
four ounces of water, keeping the veſſel ſhut while 
the lime grows hot and falls into powder ; then pour 
on it twelve pounds of water, and mix the lime 
thoroughly with the water by ſtirring. Aſter the 
lime has ſubſided renew the ſtirring : and let this 


be done about ten times, always keeping the veſſel - 


ſhut (during the ebullition), that the acceſs of the 
air. may be the more effectually prevented. Laſtly, 
let the water be filtered through paper placed in a 
funnel cloſe ſhut at its top; and it muſt be kept in 
very cloſe veſſels. E. 
The reaſon of adding the water by degrees to the 
lime is, that when poured on at once it reduces the 
external part to a kind of muddy ſubſtance, or ſoft 
palte, which in ſome meaſure defends the internal part 
from being acted on by the water. It does not appear 
that the different proportions of water in the two 
above preſcriptions occaſion any ſenſible difference in 
the ſtrength of the product: the quicklime is far from 
yielding all its ſoluble parts to either proportion ; the 
5 . | remainder 


aving added the cinnamon 


as wine or tincture of 
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remainder giving a ſtrong impregnation to many freſh 
tities Ly — — not ſo ſtrong as to the firſt, 

he caution of keeping the water in cloſe · ſtopped veſſels 
ought to be ſtrictly attended to; for in open ones the 
een matter diſſolved in the liquor ſoon begins to 
ſeparate; and forms a white cruſt on the ſurface. This 
ett is not of a faline nature, as ſome have imagined ; 
but an infipid earth, no longer miſcible with watery 
liquors. The theory of the production of this earth 
wil be eaſily underſtood from what we have faid on 
the article Fixxd Air. The ſeparation firſt takes 
place at the ſurface, as being the part immediately ap- 
plied to the common air. As long as the cruſt re- 


mains entire, the cloſeneſs of its texture ſo excludes 
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the air, that the reſt of the matter ſtill remains im- 
pregnated with lime ; but when this pellicle 1s broken 
by any means, it ſoon ſinks to the bottom, and ex- 
poſes a new ſurface for the ſeparation of the lime. In 
this way a ſucceſſion of cruſts and precipitations are 
formed, till the whole of the once cauſtic and ſoluble 
quicklime is now found at the bottom of che veſſel in 
the ſtate of a mild inſoluble earth, leaving the water 
perfectly infipid. | 

The formation of theſe cruſts, and their ſucceſſive 
precipitations, are owing to the abſorption of fixed 
air, or aerial acid, from the atmoſphere ; and the mild 
infoluble Rate of theſe precipitations is alſo owing to 
the ſame cauſe. 

The diftilled water recommended by the London 
college is certainly preferable to common fountain wa- 
ter; the purity of which can rarely be depended on. 

Lime-water bas been thought of great fervice in 
ſcrofulous complaints ; but perhaps on no very good 
foundation. It has alfo been uſed both internally and 
externally for various affections of the ſkin. It ſeems 
to be very conſiderably aſtringent, and has been uſeful 
in ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, in diabetes, leucorrhæa, 
and in ſundry other diſorders proceeding from a laxity 
or debility of the ſolids. 

Its more common uſe is in affections of the ftomach 
accompanied with acidity and flatulence. For which 
lat complaint, the mild or aerated earths are leſs 
proper, on account of the ſeparation of air on their 
meeting with an acid in the ſtomach. Lime-wa- 
ter is alſo capable of diffolving mucus ; and may there- 
fore be uſed where a redundance of the inteſtinal mu- 
cus affords a nidus for worms, or gives riſe to other 
complaints. It has alfo been found, that lime-water 
injected into the anus immediately kills aſcarides. The 
lithontriptic powers of lime - water ſeem at preſent to 
be much doubted. Lime. water is given in doſes pro- 
portioned to the nature of the complaints: in ſome 
caſes, as in diabetes, it may be given in divided por- 
tions to the extent of two quarts a-day. It is uſed 
externally for waſhing what are called foul or illlcondi- 
tioned ulcers ; it is alſo injected into the vagina and other 
parts affected with preternatural diſcharges from laxity. 

The uſe of lime-water in ſcurvy is very doubtful. 


Vinegar of ſquills. 
Take of fquills, dried, one pound; vinegar ſix pints ; 
proof-ſpirit, half a pint. Macerate the ſquills in 


the vinegar with a gentle heat, in a glaſs veſſel, 
for four-and-twenty | ; then preſs out the li- 
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quor, and ſet it by that the feces may ſubſide ; laſt- Prepara- 
, pour off the liquor, and add to it the ſpirit, L. tions and 
Take of dried, root of ſquills, two ounces, diſtilled — 


vinegar, two pounds and a half; rectified ſp 
of wine, three ounces. Macerate the ſquills with 

the. vinegar eight days ; then preſs out the vinegar, 
to which add the ſpirit; and when the feces have 

ſubſided, pour off the clear liquor. E. 

Vinegar of ſquills is a medicine of great antiquity ; 
we find in a treatiſe attributed to Galen, aa account 
of its preparation, and of many particular virtues then 
aſcrived to it, It is a very powerful ſtimulant, aperi- 
ent, and what is called an attenuant of tenacious juices; 
and hence it is frequently uſed, with great ſucceſs, 
in diſorders of the breaſt occaſioned by a load of thick 
phlegm, and for promoting urine in hydropic caſes. 
The doſe of this medicine is from a dram to half an 
ounce : where crudities abound in the firſt paſſages, it 
may be given at firſt in a larger doſe, to evacuate them 
by vomitting. It is moſt conveniently exhibited along 
with cinnamon, or other agreeable aromatic waters, 
which prevent the nauſea it would otherwile, even in 
{mall doſes, be apt to occaſion, 


5 Aromatic vinegar. Suec. 
Take. of tops of roſemary, leaves of ſage, each four 
- ounces ; flowers of lavender, two ounces ; cloves 

two drams ; vinegar; eight pounds. Macerate for 
four days, exprels the liquor, and ſtrain it. 

This may be conſidered as an elegant improvement 

of what had formerly a place in the foreign pharma- 

copeias, under the title of acetum prophylatiicum, which 

contained not only the preſent articles, bat alſo a con- 

fuſed farrago of others, as wormwoad, rue, garlic, 

cinnamon, &c. 

It is laid, that during the plague at Marſeilles, four 
perſons, by the uſe of the-acetum prophylacticum as a 
preſervative, attended, unhurt, multitudes of thoſe who 
were infected: that under colour of thoſe ſervices, they 


robbed both the ſick and the dead: and that one of 


them being afterwards apprehended, ſaved himſelf 
from the gallows by diſcovering the remedy. The pre- 
paration was hence called Vina igre des quatre woleurs ; 
The vinegar, of the tour thieves.” It is not to be 
doubted that vinegar impregnated with antiſeptic veg- 
etables, will contribute greatly to pr. vent the effects of 
contagious air. And in the preſent aromatic vinegar 


we have a ſtronger and better impregnatiyn, than from 


the numerous articles which were before employed. We 
are far, however, from imagining that it will be able 
to counteract the contagion of the plague ; but it may 
on different occaſions be more powerful than vinegar 
in its ſimple ſtate, for impregnating with antiſeptic va- 
pours the chambers of the ſick. 


Vinegar of roſes. Suec. 


Take of the flowers of red roſes dried, any quantity ; 


add to them twelve times their weight of vinegar. 
Macerate for four days, and ſtrain through paper. 
This bas been chiefly uſed for embrocating the head 
and temples in ſome kinds of headach, &c. in which 
it has now and then been of ſervice. It has alſo been 
uſed for certain caſes of ophthalmia. But before it 
| Can. 
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can be applied to the eyes, it will in general require 
be dilated with water. 


' Vinegar of lead. Suee. 


Take of litharge, triturated, half a pound ; vinegar, 
two pounds. Digeſt them together, © frequently 
. ſtirring the mixture with a wooden rod, till the 
colour of blue paper be not changed by the vinegar 3 
| preſerve for uſe the clear liquor which is above che 
ſediment. ST Th „ ©THY 
This liquor is of the ſame nature with ſolutions of 
ſugar of lead, or acetated ceruſe, as it is no called. It 
is only externally againſt cutaneous eruptions; redneſs, 
inflammations, c. But even in theſe caſes-ſome think 
it is not void of danger : and it is alleged, that there 
are examples of its continued uſe having occaſioned 
ſundry ill conſequences. Of this, however, we are very 
doubtful. By means of the acetated ceruſe every 
urpoſe to be anſwered by this may be accompliſhed. 
is liquor differs only in the proportions from the 
water of acetated litharge of the London pharmaco- 
Vineg ay of colch ic um . | Roſs. ; 
Take of the recent root of colchicum cut into ſlices, 
one ounce ; vinegar, one pound. Macerate with a 
gentle heat for two days: then ſtrain aſter {light 
expreſſion. 


Although inour pharmacopaias a place be given to 


the oxymel and ſyrup of colchicum, both of which are 


formed from the vinegar, yet the vinegar. itſelf is not 
directed to be kept in its ſeparate ſtate ; under this 
form, however, it may often be employed with advan- 
tage. R SY 


Infuon of Peruvian bark. Suec. 


Take of Peruvian bark, bruiſed, an ounce and a half; 
river water, boiling, a pound and a half. Dig 
for two hours, ſhaking the veſſel frequently ; then 
ſtrain the liquor with n. 

The Peruviaa bark, as we have already had occaſion 
to obſerve, gives out its medical properties to water 
not leſs readily in the way of infuſion than of decoction, 
And in the ſormer, the extractive matter is even more 
in a ſtate of ſolution. An infuſion, however not only 
more elegant, but ſtronger than the preſent, might 
water, and from continuing the maceration for a 
er length of time, | 
ed, an infuſion will often fit on the ſtomach, when 
the bark either in ſubſtance or decoction cannot be re- 
tained. | af 


Tar-water. Suec. © 


Take of tar two pounds; water, one gallon, Stir 


them flirongly together with a wooden rod; and 
after ſtanding to ſettle for twelve hours, pour off 
the water for uſe, 4 N 
Tar- water has lately been recommended to the world 
as a certain and ſafe medicine in almoſt all diſeaſes ; 
a flow yet effectual alterative in cahexies, ſcurvies, 
chlorotic, hyſterical, hypochondriacal and other chro- 
nical complaints ; and a ſudden remedy in acute di- 
ſtempers which demand immediate relief, as pleuriſies, 
4 | 


perhaps a -pint every hour, 


cold inſtead of boiling - 
| eat- 
But in whatever manner it be form- 


peripneumonies, the ſmall-pox, and all kinds of fevers 


leſs in many caſes of conſiderable utility: it ſenſibly 
raiſes the pulſe ; and occalions ſome conſiderable eva- 
cuition, generally by perſpiration or urine, though 
ſometimes by ſtool or yomit. Hence it is ſuppoſed to 
act by increaling the vis vitz, and enabling nature to 
exper the morbitic humours. Cs 
We ſhall here inſert, from the firſt public recommend · 
er of this liquor (Biſhop Berkeley), ſome obſervations 
on the manner of uſing it.. Tar-water, when right, 


— 


Pre pag. 
general. The medicine, though certainly far infe. tion ue 
rior tothe character that has been given of it, is doubt- © 


: pe * 


tione. e 
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| "wo right, 
is not paler. than French, nor deeper coloured . 2-4 
Spaniſh, white wine, and full as clear; if there be not 


a ſpirit very ſenſibly perceived, in 


drinkiag, you my f 


conclude the tar - water is not good. It may be drank . 
either cold or warm. In colics, I take it to be beſt 
warm. As to the quantity, in common chronical in- 


diſpoſitions, a pint a-day may ſuffice, taken , on 
empty ſtomach, at two or four times, viz. night. 
morning, and about two hours after dinner 

ſaſt; more may be taken by ſtonger ſtomachs. But 
thoſe who labour under great and inveterate maladies, 
muſt drink a greater quantity, at leaſt a_quart every 
twenty-four hours. All of this claſs muſt have 8 


d break- 


. 
oy 


% 
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patience and perſeverance in the uſe of this, as well as 
of all other medicines, which, 8 ſure, muſt yet 


in the nature of things be flow in the cure of e! 


terate chronical diſorders: In acute caſes, fevers of 


all kinds, it muſt be drank in bed warm, and in great 
quantity (the fever 2 tient to drink), 
nch 1 have known to 
work ſurpriſing” cures. "But it works ſo quick, and 
gives ſuch ſpirits, that the patients often think them- 
ves cured before the fever has quit left them.” ?“ 
Notwithſtanding theſe encomiums, tar-water ſeems 
to be faſt loſing its reputation. It is not probable that 
water can take up any of the more active principles of 
the tar; and it would perhaps be more convenient to 
ſeparate its acid by diſtillation, and mix it with water 
occaſionally: for it is pretty certain, that the water 
can only take up the acid of the tar, perhaps charged 
with a very ſmall quantity of oily matter in the ſtate 
of an acid ſoap. SO AB 


Decodtion of catechs.. Gen. 


Take of. catechu, three dramas : fpring water, two 
pounds: boil it to one pound; and add to the ſtrain- 
ed liquor, of ſyrup of quinces, three ounces. * 
This decoQtion may be conſidered as nearly ſimilar 

to the decoctum japonicum, and decoctum terrz ja- 

ponice of the former editions of our pharmacopceia : 
and like theſe it will be found a very agreeable and 
uſeful medicine in fluxes that are not critical or ſymp- 


ſpoonful or two may be taken every hour, or oftener : 
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tomatic, and in a weak lax ſtate of the inteſtines. A. 


thus managed it produces much better effects than if 


larger doſes are given at once. But for extracting the 
powers of the catechu, boiling is not requiſite, By 
ſimple infuſion in warm water, all its active parts are 
readily and completely diſſolved. .: It may in this man- 
ner alſo be readily united with cinnamon or other aro- 
matics. And an infuſum japonicum is, we think, a 
formula juſtly intitled to a place in our 3 
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Cuar. XX. Medicated Wines. 


Tus original intention of medicated wines was, 
that medicines, which were to be continued for a 
length of time, might be taken in the moſt familiar 

ble form: by this means a courſe of reme- 

dies was complied with, notwithſtanding the repug- 
nance and averſion which the ſick often manifeſt to 
thoſe directly furniſhed from the ſhops; and hence 
the inferior ſort of people had their medicated ales. 
Nevertheleſs, as vinous liquors excellently extract the 
virtues of ſeveral ſimples, and are not ill fitted for 
keeping, they have been employed as officinal men- 
Aru alfo ; and ſubſtances of the greateſt efficacy are 
truſted in this form. As compounds of water and in- 
flammable ſpirit, they take up ſuch parts of vegetables 
and animals as are ſoluble in thoſe liquors ; though 
moſt of them abound at the ſame time with a muci- 
inous or viſcous ſubſtance, which renders them lefs 
effectual menſtrua than purer mixtures of water and 
ſpirit. They contain likewiſe a ſubtile acid, which 
ſomewhat further. obſtructs their action on certain ve- 
getable and animal matters; but enables them in pro- 
portion to its quality, to diſſolve ſome bodies of the 
metallic kind, and thus impregnate themſelves with 
the corroborating virtues of ſteel, the alterative and 
—_— powers of antimony, and the noxious qualities 

d. TE ; 

To all the medicated wines, after they have been 
ſtrained, you may add about one twentieth their quan- 
tity of proof ſpirit, to preferve them from fermenta- 
tion. They may be. conveniently kept in the ſame 
kind of glaſs bottles that wines generally are for com- 
mon uſes, which ſhould likewiſe be corked with the 
ſame care, 


Wine of ales. L 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, eight ounces ; white canella, 
commonly called winter's bark, two ounces ; Spa- 
niſh white wine, fix pints ; proof ſpirit, two pints- 
Powder the aloes and white canella ſeparately; when 
mixed, pour on them the wine and ſpirit: after- 
wards digeſt for fourteen days, now and then ſha- 
king them; laſtly, tram. It will not be amiſs to 
mix white ſand, cleanſed from impurities, with the 
powder, in order to prevent the moiſtened aloes from 

getting into lumps, | 


Aloetic wine, or ſacred tingure. ; 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, one ounce ; lefſer carda- 

mom ſeeds, ginger, each one dram ;_ Spaniſh white 
wine, two pounds. Digeſt for ſeven days, ſtirring 
now and then, and afterwards ſtrain. | 
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The ſacred tincture appears from long experience to Prepara- 
be a medicine of excellent ſervice in languid, phleg- tions and 


matic habits, not only for cleanſing the prime viz, 
but likewiſe for ſtimulating the ſolids, warming the 
babit, promoting or exciting the uterine purgations, 
and the hæmorrhoidal flux. The doſe, as a purgative, 
is from one to two ounces or more. It may be intro- 
duced into the habit, ſo as to be productive of excellent 
effects, as an alterant, by giving it in ſmall doſes, 
at proper intervals : thus 2 it does not for a 
conſiderable time operate remarkably by ſtool; but at 
length proves purgative, and occaſions à lax habit of 
much longer continuance than that produced by the 

other common cathartics. 


Bitter wine. E. 


Take of root of gentian, half an ounce: Peruvian 
bark one ounce; Seville orange - peel, dried, two 
drams; white canella one dram; proof ſpirit four 
ounces ; Spaniſh white-wine, two pounds and a half. 
Firſt pour on the ſpirit, after twenty-four hours add 
the wine ; then macerate for three days, and ſtrain. 
This wine is intended to ſupply the place of the 

ſtomachic tiucture, as it was Cty called. The 

wine is a menſtruum fully capable of extracting the 
active powers of the different ingredients; and it ſup- 
plies us with a very uſeful and elegant ſtomachic me- 
dicine, anſwering the purpoſes intended much better 
than the celebrated elixir of Van Helmont, and other 
unchemical and uncertain preparations, which had for- 
merly a place in our phar macopœias. 

Wine of antimony. L. 
Take of vitrified antimony powdered, one ounce ; 
Spaniſh white wine, a pint and an half. Digelt for 


twelve days, frequently thaking the veſſel, and filter 

the wine through paper. 
Antimonial wine. E. 

Take of glaſs of antimony, finely powdered, one 
ounce ; Spamſh white wine, fiften ounces. Ma- 
cerate for three days, ſtirring them now and then, 
and afterwards ſtrain the liquor through paper. 
However carefully the ſettling and decantation are 

performed, the -filtration of the wine through paper 

appears to be neceſſary, left ſome of the finer parts of 


the glaſs ſhould chance-to remain ſuſpended in ſub- 
ſtance. It is not here, as in moſt other wines and 


tinctures, where the matter left undiſſolved by the men- 


ſtruum is of little conſequence ; the antimonial glaſs, 
after the action of the wine, continues as virulent as 
ever, and capable of impregnating freſh parcels of the 
liquor as ſtrongly as the rk, and this in appearance, 
inexhauſtibly. After thirty repeated infuſions, it has 


This medicine has long been in great eſteem, not been found ſcarce ſenſibly diminithed in weight. 


only as a cathartic, but likewiſe as a ſtimulus; th 

wine diſſolving all that part of the aloes in which theſe 
qualities reſide, a portion only of the leſs active reſi- 
nous matter being left. The aromatic ingredients are 
added to warm the medicine, and ſomewhat alleviate 
the ill flavour of the aloes : white canella, or cloves, are 
ſaid, _—_— numerous materials that have been tried, 
to anſwer this end the moſt ſucceffively; hence the 
introduction of the former of theſe into the formula of 
the London college, | 

Vor. XIV. | 


The antimonial wine poſſeſſes the whole virtues of 
that mineral, and may be ſo doſed and managed as to 
perform all that can be effeted by any antimonial pre- 
paration ; with this advantage, that as the active part 
of the antimony is here already diſſolved and rendered 


miſcible with the animal fluids, its operation is more 


certain. Given from ten to fifty or ſixty drops, it 
generally aQs as an alterative and diaphoretic, in lar- 


ger doſes as a diuretic and carthartic ; while three or 
tour drams prove for the moſt part violently emetic. 
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It has been chiefly uſed with this laſt intention, in 
ſome maniacal and apoplectie caſes; and hence it 
gained the name of emetic wine. 

The quantity of the reguline part mult however, 
vary according to the proportions of the acid matter in 
different wines, and the operation of the medicine muſt 
be thereby leſs certain in degree; the vitrum 1s pre- 
ferable to the crocus for making this preparation. See 
the different preparations of Antimony. k 


Wine of tartarized antimony. - L. 


Take of tartarized antimony, two ſcruples ; boiling 
diſtilled water, two ounces : Spaniſh White wine, 
eight ounces; diſſolve the tartarized antimony in 
the boiling diſtilled water, and add the wine. 


Wine of antimonial tartar. E. 


Take of antimonial tartar, commonly called emetic tar- 
tar, twenty-four grains; and diſſolve it in a pound 
of Spaniſh white wine, er e r ten 

Watery ſolutions of emetic tartar, on ſtanding, pre- 

cipitate a part which is leſs completely in a ſaline ſtate; 

by this means, and rer if the ſolution be not ſha · 

ken before uſing it, the doſe of that medicine is ſome- 

what ambiguous : in the above formula, the acid mat- 
ter of the wine increaſes the ſaline ſtate of the antimo- 
ny, and therefore its ſolubility, whereby the operation 
of the medicine is more certain, and in many caſes more 
powerful. From the certainty of its effects, this prepa- 
tion might be very convenient in large hofpitals or 
armies, where great numbers of the fick, and inacurate 
nurſing frequently occaſion an uncertain or dangerous 

practice, 8 
In the formula employed by the Edinburgh college, 

each ounce of the wine contains two grains of the tar- 
tarized antimony ; but in that of the 0 college, 
each ounce of the menſtruum contains four grains: 
hence, while an ounce of the one may be employed for 
exciting full vomiting, the ſame quantity of the other 
would be too ſtrong a doſe. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that in articles of this active nature, the propor- 
tions employed by the two colleges ſhould differ ſo 
conſiderably: that it would perhaps have been better, 
had the London college adopted the proportions em- 
ployed by that of Edinburgh, as they have followed 
them in adopting chis formula. | 


L. 


Wine of iron, 


Take of filings of iron, four ounces ; Spaniſh white 


wine, four pints. Digeſt for a month, often ſhaking 

the veſſel and then (train, | 

This formula of the London pharmacopœia is now 
not only ſimplified, but improved, when compared 
with their former vinum chalyb:atum ; for the cinnamon 
and other articles which were then conjoined with the 
iron, were certainly rather prejudicial than other wiſe; 
bur at the ſame time, rheniſh wine, formerly employ- 
ed, is perhaps to be conſidered as a better menſtruum 
than the Spaniſh. wine now directed. It may till, 
however, be juſtly conſidered as a good chalybeate ; 
and we think the Edinburgh college have done wrong 
in rejecting the formula from their pharmacopœia. 

By the London college it was formerly prepared by 
maceration, without heat; now, however, they direct 


gigeſtion for the ſpace of a month. Some have ob- 


M A CY; 


jected to the uſe of heat, chat it impregnated the wine 
more ſtrongly with the metal, and thus rendered it 
more unpleaſant to the taſte: but if this was the only 
inconvenience the remedy would be eaſy, diluting it 
with more wine. Heat has another effect, much 
defirable, and which art cannot remedy: making a 
diſagreeable alteration in the quality of the wine it- 
_y hence it is neceſſary that it ſhould be very mo- 
erate. AI 
Steel wine is a very uſeful preparation of this metal, 


4 
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and frequently exhibited in chlorotie and other indiſ- 


poſitions where chalybeates are proper. Boerhaave 
recommends it as one of the nobleſt medicines he was 
acquainted with for promoting that power in the body 
by which blood is made, when weakened by a bare 
debility of the over relaxed ſolids, and an indolent, 
cold, aqueous indiſpoſition of the juices: for in this 
caſe, ſays he, no virtue of any vegetable or animal 
ſubſtance, no diet, nor en, can effect that which 
is effected by iron ; "but it proves hurtful where the 
vital powers are already too ſtrong, whether this pro- 
ceeds from the fluids or the ſolids. The doſe is from 


a dram to half an ounce; which may be repeated 


two or three times a-day. | 
Some direct ſolutions of iron, made in wine or other 
vegetable acids, to be evaporated to the conſiſtence of 
an extract, under the title of extratum martis. Theſe 
preparations have no advantage, in point of virtue, 
above the common chalybeates: though in ſome forms, 
that 'of pills in particular, they may be rather more 
commodiouſly exhibited than moſt of the officinal cha- 
lybeates of equal efficacy. They may be made into 
pills by themſelyes, and are tenacious enough to re- 
duce other ſubſtances into that form. 97 4 


ine of ipecacuanha, L. 


Take of the root of ipecacuanha, bruiſed, two ounces ; 
Spaniſh white wine, two pints. Digeſt for ten days, 
and ſtrain, * | D 


ine, or tincture, of ipecucuanba. E. 


Take of ipecacuanha, in powder, one ounce ; Spaniſh 
white wine, fifteen ounces. After three days ma- 
ceration, let the tincture be filtrated for uſe. 

Both theſe wines are very mild and' ſafe emetics, 
and equally ſerviceable in dyſenteries alſo with the ipe- 
cacuanha in ſubſtance ; this root yielding nearly all its 
virtues to the Spaniſh white wine here ordered, as it 
does a good ſhare of them even to aqueous liquors. 
Ihe common doſe is an ounce, more or leſs, according 
to the age and ſtrength of the patient. The college 
of Edinburgh added formerly a ſcruple of cochineal, 
which imparts a fine red colour to the liquor ; this ar- 
ticle is now omitted, on a complaint that the red co- 
lour of the matters evacuated ſometimes alarmed the 
patient, as if it proceeded from a diſcharge of blood. 


Wine of millepeds. E. 


Take of live millepeds, bruiſed, one ounce ; Rheniſh 
wine, eight ounces. Infuſe them together for twelve 
hours, and afterwards preſs the liquor through a 
ſtrainer. | 
This wine has been commended as an admirable 
cleanſer of all the viſcera, yielding to nothing in the 
jaundice and obſtructions of the Tidneys or urinary 


paſfages, 
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paſſages, of excellent fervice in almoſt all chronical di- 
ftempers, even in ſerofulous and ſtrumous ſwellings, 
and in defluctions of rheum upon the eyes. But thoſe 
who expected theſe extraordinary virtues ſrom it have 
often been deceived; and at preſent there are few who 


have any great dependence on it z and hence it is omit- 


ted by the London college, probably without any loſs. - 


It is directed to be given from half an ounce to two 


Wine of rhubarb... L. 


Take of fliced rhubarb, two ounces and an half; leſſer 
cardamom ſeeds, bruifed and huſked, half an ounce; 
ſuffron two drams ; Spaniſh white wine, two pints ; 
proof. ſpirit, eight ounces. Digelt for ten days, and 


Rhubarb wine. 3 


Take ol rhubarb, two ounces: white canella, one dram; 


proof ſpirit, two ounces; Spaniſh white wine, fif- 
teen ounces. Maeerate for ſeven days, and ſtrain. 
By aſſiſting the ſolvent power of the menſtruum, 
the proot-pirit in the above formulæ is a very uſeful 
addition. This is a warm, cordial, laxative medicine. 
It is uſed chiefly in weakneſs of the ſtomach and bowels, 
and ſome kinds of looſeneſſes for evacuating the of- 
fending matter, and ſtrengthening the tone of the viſ- 
cera. It may be given from half a ſpoonful to three 
or four ſpoonfuls or more, according to the circum- 
ſtances of the diſorder, and the purpoſes it is intended 
to anſwer. | 32 


Tobacc L 


Take of the dried leaves of the beſt Virginian tobacco, 
one ounce; Spaniſh white wine, one pound. Ma- 
cerate for four days, and then ſtrain the liquor. 

We have already, under the article NicoTiana, 
offered ſome obſervations on its late introduction into 
practice by Dr Fowler, as a very-uſetul remedy in 
the cure of dropſies and dyſuries. From his trea- 
tiſe on that ſubject the preſent formula is taken; and 
we may obſerve,. that while in practice we have 
frequently experienced from the tobacco thoſe good 
effects for which Dr Fowler recommends it, we are 
inclined to give the preſent formula the preference 
to every other which he has propoſed. It ſeems. to 
extract more ſully the active principles of the tobacco 
than either water or ſpirit taken ſeparately. For fur- 
ther obſervations on the medical virtues of tobacco, ſee 
the article NicoriAxA. 


Squill-wine. Suec. 


Take of dried ſquills ſliced, one ounce ; ginger, one 
dram ; French white wine, two pounds. Macerate 
for three days, and then (train. 

By the wine employed as a menſtruum, the active 
properties of the ſquills may be readily extracted; and 
in ſome caſes at leaſt the preſent formula may juſtly 
be conſidered as intitled to a preference over either the 
vinegar or oxymel of ſquills, which have a place in our 
pharmacopœias. The ginger here added to the ſquills 
operates as an uſeful corrigent ; and on this account 
the preſent formula is preferable to the ſquill-wine of 
ſame other pharmacopœias, where the ſquills alone are 


uſed: For it is chiefly uſed in thoſe caſes, where it is 


judicial, as they in general injure the flavour of aro- 


in many caſes, promote 51 action of the ſpirits. A- 
| 35 2 


M A C V. 
intended that the ſquills ſhould exert their effects, not Propara- 


on the alimentary canal, but on the kidneys or other ==, Bu 


excretories. 
Zedaary wine. - Dan. 


root of zedoary, gently bruiſed, two 
pounds; ſpirit of wine, eight pounds. Let them 

macerated for a month ; then add ſpring water, 
eight pounds. Diſtil from thence twelve pounds. 

ough this formula has the name of a wine, yet 
it is in reality a diſtilled ſpirit, nothing from the ze- 
doary but a portion of its eſſential oil being united 
with the ardent ſpirit ; and we are inclined to think, 
that the active powers of this article, both as depend- 
ing on aroma and bitterneſs might be better obtained 
by a ſimple infuſion in Spaniſh white wine. 


Take of the 


Cray. XXI. Tindures. 


Recriried ſpirit of wine is the direct menſtruum of 
the reſins and eſſential oils of vegetables, and totally 
extracts theſe active principles from ſundry vegetable 
matters, which yield them to water either not at all, 
or only in part. It diſſolves likewiſe the ſweet ſaccha- 
rine matter of vegetables ; and generally thoſe parts of 
a ee in which their peculiar ſmell and taſte 
reſide. 

The virtues of many vegetables are extracted almoſt 
equally by water and rectified ſpirit; but in the wa- 
tery and ſpirituous tinctures of them there is this dif- 
ference, that the active parts in the watery extractions 
are blended with a large proportion of inert gummy 
matter, on which their ſolubility in this menſtruum in a 
great meaſure depends, while rectified ſpirit extracts 
them almoſt pure from gum. Hence, when the ſpiri- 
tuous tinctures are mixed with watery liquors, a part 
of what the ſpirit had taken up from the ſubject gene- 
rally ſeparates and ſubſides, on account of its having 
been freed from that matter which, being blended 
with it in the original vegetable, made it folub'e in 
water. This, however, is not univerſal ; ſor the ac- 
tive parts of ſome vegetables, when extracted by rectifi- 
ed ſpirit, are not precipitated by water, being almoſt 
equally ſoluble in both menſtrua. 

Rectified ſpirit may be tinged by vegetables of all 
colours except blue ; the leaves ot plants in general, 
which give out but little of their natural colour to wa- 
tery liquors, communicate to ſpirit the whole of their 
green tincture, which for the moſt part proves elegant, 
though not very durable. | 

Fixed alkaline falts deepen the colour of ſpirituous 
tinctures; and hence they have been ſuppoſed to pro- 
mote the diſſolving power ot the menſtruum, thou 
this does not appear from experience: in the trials that 
have been made to determine this affair, no more was 
found to be taken up in the deep-coloured tinctures 
than in the paler ones, and often not ſo much; if the 
alkali be added after the extraction uf the tincture, it 


will heighten the colour as much as when mixed with 


the ingredients at firſt. Nor does the addition of theſ: 
ſalts make tinctures uſeleſs only, but likewiſe pre- 


matics, and ſuperadd a quality, fometimes contrary ta 
the intention of the medicine. Volatile alkaline falts, 
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generally weaken it; unleſs when the acid has 
been previouſly combined with the vinous ſpirit into 

a compound or new qualities, called duicified ſpurit. 

Tindure of wormwoed. Ek. 

Take of the flowering tops of wormwood, properly 
dried, four ounces ;i rectified ſpirit of wine, two 
pounds, Macerate for two days; then preſs out 
the ſpirit, and pour it on twd ounces-of wormwood. 
Macerate again for four days; then preſs the tinc - 
ture through a cloth, and afterwards ſtrain it through 
Paper. | 0 


The aromatic parts of wormwood are more eſpe- 


cially ſound in the flowering tops, and its bitterneſs in 
the leaves: but as the latter are replete with a muci- 
laginous matter, which might impede the action of the 
menſtruum on the aromatic parts in this very elegant 
formula, the flowering tops are infuſed firſt, and their 
tincture made to extract the bitter parts of the leaves 
and ſtalks. This preparation may therefore be con- 
{ſidered as containing the whole virtues of the plant. 

In the tincture of wormwood we have one of the 
ſtrongeſt of the vegetable bittters. It is ſometimes uſed 
as an anthelmintic, and ſtill more frequently in ſto- 
mach ailments : But to moſt people it is a very diſa- 
greeable medicine. 2 

Tincture of aloes, L. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, powdered, half an ounce; 
extract of liquorice, an ounce and an halt; diſtilled 
water, proof-ſpirit, of each eight ounces. . Digeſt 
ina ſand bath, now and then ſhaking the veſſel, un- 
til the extract be diſſolved, and then ſtrain. | 
In this ſimple tincture all the active parts of the 

aloes, whether of à gummy or reſinous nature, are 

ſaſpended-in the menſtruum. The extract of liquorice 
ſerves both to promote the ſuſpenſion and to cover the 
taſte of the aloes; and in theſe caſes where we wiſh 
tor the operation of the aloes alone, without the aid 
cither of an adjuvans or corrigens,. this is perhaps one 
of the beſt formulz under which aloes can be exhibited 
in a fluid ſtate. | 


Compound tinfure of aloe. L. 


Take of tincture of myrrh, two pints ; ſaffron, ſoco- 
torine aloes, of each three ounces, Digeſt for eight 
days, and ſtrain. 


Elixir of aloes, commonly called Elixir proprietatis, E 


* 


Take of myrrh in powder, two ounces; ſocotorine 
aloes, an ounce and a half; Engliſh ſaffron, one 
ounce ; rectified ſpirit of wine, proof-ſpirit, of each 
one pound. Digeſt the myrrh with the ſpirit for 
the ſpace of four days; then add the aloes in pow- 
der, and the ſaffron ; continue the digeſtion for two 
days longer, ſuffer the feces io ſubſide, and pour off 
the clear elixir. | 
Theſe two formula, though the mode of prepara- 

tion be fomewhar varied, do not materially differ from 

each other ; and both may be conſidered as being the 
elixir proprictatis of Paracelſus, improved with regard to 
the m2nner of preparations. The myrrh, ſaffron, and 
aloes, have been uſually directed to be digeſted in the 


tpirit together: by this method, the menſtruum ſoon 


loads itſelf with the latter, ſd as ſcarcely to take 
any of the 
from the myzrh, readily diſſolves a 
the others. The alkaline ſalt, commo 


uſeleſs ;: and accordingly it is now omitted. Inſtead 
of employing the reQified ſpirit alone, the Edi 


college have uſed an equal portion of proof. ſpirit, 


which is not only a more complete menſtruum, but 


alſo renders the medicine leſs heating. 4 
This medicine is highly recommended, and not un- 
deſervedly, as a warm ſtimulant and aperient. It 
ſtrengthens the ſtomach and other viſcera, eleanſes the 
n and promotes the 
natural ſecretions in general. 


frequently done much ſervice in cacheQic and icteric 
caſes, uterine obſtructions, and other ſimilar diforders ; 
particularly in cold-pale -phle ic habits. Where 


gmatic d 
the patient is of a hot bilious conſtitution and florid 
ing medicine is leſs pro- 
per, and ſometimes prejudicial. The doſe may be 


complexion, this warm ſti 


from twenty drops to a tea ſpoonful or more, two or 


three times a- day, according to the purpoſes which it 


is intended to anſwer. 
Vitriolic elixir of alaes or proprietatis. E. 


Take of myrrh, ſocotorine aloes, each an ounce and- 


a half; Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce : dulcified ſpirit 
of vitriol, one pound. Digeſt the myrrh with the 
ſpirit for four days in a cloſe veſſel; then add the 
taffron and aloes. Digeſt again four days; and 
when the feces have ſubſided, pour off the elixir. 
The Edinburgh college have reformed this prepara- 
tion- conſiderably ; and eſpecially: by directing the 
myrrh to be digeſted firſt, for the ſame reaſons as were 


obſerved on the preceding article. Here the dulcified 
ſpirit of vitriol is very judiciouſly ſubſtituted for the 
ſpirit of ſulphur, ordered in other books of pharmacy 
to be added to the foregoing preparation; ſor that 


ſtrong acid precipitates from the liquor great part of 
what it had before taken up from the other ingredients; 
whereas, when the acid is previouſly combined with 
the vinous ſpirit, and thereby dulcified, as it is called, 
it does not impede its diſſolving power. This elixir 
poſſeſſes the general virtues of the preceding, and is, 
in virtue of the menſtruum, preferred to it in hot con- 
ſtitutions and weakneſſes of the ſtomach. _ » 


"Aromatic tinflute. E. 


Take of cinnamon, fix drams: leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 
one ounce ; garden-angelica root, three drams ; long 


pepper, two drams ; proof-ſpirit, two pounds and an 


half, Macerate for ſeven days, and filter the tine - 


ture. 

This preparation is improved from the preceding 
editions by the omiſſion of ſome articles, either ſuper- 
fluous or foreign to the intention; galangal, gentian, 
zedoary, bay berries, and calamus aromaticus. As 
now reformed, it is a ſufficiently | elegant warm aro- 
matic. | 

This very warm aromatic is too hot tobe given with- 
out dilution. A tea-ſpoontul or two may be taken in 


wine or any other convenient vehicle, in languors, 


ts continued uſe has 
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myrrh; while a tincture, extracted firſt ti th 
ord | in . | 


- theſe preparations with a view to promote the diſſo- 
lution of the myrrh, we have already obſerved to be. 
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wich advantage - 


pug Tinfure of aſafetids. L. 


Take of alakotida; fent-ounces;3 ved; ſpirit of wine, 
two pinta. Digeſt with a gentle heat tor fix days, 


Take of aſafœtida, two ounces ; vinous ſpirit of ſal 
ammoniac ane Macerate for fix days in a 
: cloſe: (but veſſel, and ftrain. | | 
Of theſe two formule, the laſt is perhaps moſt ge- 

nerally uſeful ; The vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac is 

not only a more powerful menſtruum than the rectified 
ſpirit of wine, but alſo coincides with the general vir- 
tues of the remedy. | | 

This tincture poſſeſſes the virtues of the aſafœtida 
itſelf ; and may be given from ten drops to fifty or 
ſixty. It was firſt propoſed to be made with proof- 
ſpirit ; this diflolves more of the aſafœtida than a rec- 
tified one; but the tincture proves turbid ; and there- 
fore rectiſied ſpirit, which extracts a tranſparent one, 
is very juſtly preferred where ardent ſpirit is to be em- 
picked and with this menſtruum we can at leaſt ex- 
ibit the aſafœtida in a liquid form to a greater ex- 


tent. * ** 


 Tinfureaf balſam of Peru. I. 


Take of balſam of Peru, four ounces ; reQified ſpirit 
of wine, one pint. | Digeſt until the balſam be diſ- 
ſolved. | 

The whole of che Peruvian balſam is diſſolved by 


fpirit of wine; this therefore may be conſidered as a 


good method of freeing it from its impurities; while 
at the ſame time ft is thus reduced to a ſtate under 
which it may be readily exhibited : but at preſent it 


is very little employed, unleſs in cempoſition, either 


under this or any other form. 
| Tindure of balſam of Tolu. 


Take of balfam of Tolu, one ounce and an half; rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine, one pint. Digeſt until the 
balſam be diſſolved and ſtrain. L. 

Take of balſam of Tolu, an ounce and an half; recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, one pound. Digeſt until the 
balſam be diffolved, and then ſtrain the tincture. E. 
This ſolution of balſam of Tolu poſſeſſes all the vir- 

tues of the balſam itſe!f. It may be taken internally, 
with the ſeveral intentions for which that valuable bal- 
ſam is proper, ta the quantity of a tea-ſpoonful or two, 
in any convenient, vehicle. Mixed with the plain ſy- 
rup of ſugar, it forms an elegant balſamic ſyrup. 


Compound tinfure of benzoin. L. 


Take of benzoin, three ounces; ſtorax ſtrained, two 
ounces; balſam of Tolu one ounce ; ſocotorine 
aloes, half an ounce; rectiſied ſpirit of wine, two 
pints. Digeſt with a gentle heat for three days, 
and ſtrain. | 


Traumatic balſam. E. 


Take of benzoin, three ounees; balſam of Peru, two 


ounces ; hepatic aloes, half an ounce ; rectified ſpi- 


rit of wine, two pounds, 

heat for the ſpace of ten days, and then [train che 
Although the London college have. changed the 
name of this compoſition, yet they have made very 
little alteration on the formula which, in their laſt edi- 
tion, had the name of Traumatic balſam ; a name which 
it ſtill retains in the Edinburgh pharmacopœia; and 
both may be conſidered as elegant contractions of ſome 
very complicated compoſitions, which were celebrated 
under different names ; ſuch as Baume de Comman- 
deur, Wade's balſam, Friar's balſam, Jeſuit's drops, 
&c. Theſe, in general, conſiſted of a confuſed far- 
rago of diſcordant ſubſtances. They, however de- 
rived confiderable activity from the benzoin and aloes; 
and every thing to be expected from them may readily 
be obtained from the preſent formulæ. 

The compound tincture of benzoin, or traumatic 
balſam, ſtands highly recommended, externally, for 
cleanfing and healing wounds and ulcers, for diſcuſ- 
ſing cold tumours, allaying gouty, rheumatic, and 
other old pains and aches; and likewiſe internally, 
tor warming and ſtrengthening the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, expelling flatulencies, and relieving colic com- 
plaints. Outwardly, it is applied co!d on the part 
with a feather ; inwardly, a few drops are taken at a 
time, in wine or any other convenient vehicle. 

There is, however, reaſon to think that its virtues 
have been conliderably over- rated; and at preſent it 
is much leſs employed than formerly, recourſe being 
chiefly had to it in caſes of recent wounds, with the 
view of ſtopping hzmorrhagies, and of promoting 
healing by the firit intention, as it is called. 


TDTincture of the Spaniſh fly. 

Take of bruiſed cantharides, two drams ; cochineal, 
powdered, half a dram; proof-ſpirit one pint and 
an half. "Digeſt for eight days and ſtrain. L. 

Take of cantharides, one dram; proof-ſpirit, one 
pound. Digeſt for four days, and ſtrain through 
paper. E 


Theſe tinctures poſſeſs the whole virtues of the fly, 


and are the only preparations of it deſigned for inter- 
nal uſe : tinctures being by far the moſt commodious 
and ſafe form for the exhibition of this active drug. 
The two tinctures are ſcarcely different in virtue from 
each other. The cochineal is uſed only as a colour- 
ing ingredient : the gum-guaiacum, camphor, and eſ- 
ſential oil of juniper-berries, which were formerly ad- 
ded, however well adapted to the intentions of cure, 
could be of little conſequence in a medicine limited 
to ſo ſmall a doſe. If any additional ſubſtances thould 
be thought requiſite for promoting the effe& of the 
cantharides, whether as a diuretic, as a detergent in 
ulcerations of the urinary paſſages, or as a ſpecific 
reſtringent of ſeminal gleets and the fluor albus, they 
are more advantageoſluy joined extemporaneouſly to 
the tincture, or mterpoſed by themſelves at proper in- 
tervals, The uſual doſe of theſe tinctures is from 
ten to twenty drops ; which may be taken m a glaſs, 
of water, or any other more agreeable liquor, twice 
a day; and increaſed by two or three drops at a time 
according to the effect. 

The tincture of cantharides has of late been highly 
celebrated as a ſucceſsful remedy in diabetic caſes ;, 
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PHAR 
and in ſome inſtances of this kind, its uſe has been 
puſhed to a very conſiderable extent, without giving 
riſe to any ſtrangurious affections: But we have not 
found it productive of a change for the hetter in any 
of thoſe caſes of diabetes in which we have tried it. 
| | * 7 of c | 6 e 


Take of leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked and bruiſed, 
three ounces z proof ſpirit, two pints.” Digeſt for 
eight days, and ſtrain. L. Sb rr etly 

Take of lefler -cardamom-ſeeds, ſix ounces proof-ſpi- 
rit, two pounds and a half. Macerate for eight 
days, and ſtrain through paper. . 
Tincture of cardamom has been in uſe for: a conſt 

derable time. It is a pleaſant, warm cordial; and 

may be taken, along with any proper vehicle, 'from a 

dram to a ſpoonful or two. md 


Compound tinQure of cardamom. L. | 


Take of leſſer cardamom ſeeds, huſked, carraway-ſeeds, 


cochineal, each, powdered, two drams; cinnamon, 

bruiſed, half an ounce ; raiſins, ſtoned, four ounces; 

proof-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt for fourteen day 

and ſtrain. 75 

This tincture contains ſo ſmall a proportion of e 
damoms as to be hardly intitled to derive its name 
from that article; and from the large proportion of 
raiſins which it contains, the influence of the aroma- 
tics mult be almoſt entirely prevented, while, at the 
ſame time, from theſe it cannot be {ſuppoſed to obtain 
any active impregnation. 

Tincture of caſcarilla. L. 3 
Take of the bark of caſcarilla, powdered, four ounces ; 
proot-ſpirit two pints.  Digelt with a gentle heat 
for eight days, and firain, 

Proot ſpirit readily extracts the active powers of the 
caſcarilla : and the tincture may be employed to an - 
ſwer moſt of theſe purpoſes for which the bark itſelf 
is recommended: But in the cure of intermittents, it 
in general requires to be exhibited in ſubſtance. 


Tindture of caflor. 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor, powdered, two ounces ; proof. 
ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 
L 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor, an ounce and a half; re&i- 


fied ſpirit of wine, one pound; digeſt them with a 


gentle heat for ſix days, and afterwards ſtrain off 

the liquor. £. | 

An alkaline ſalt was formerly added in this laſt pre- 
ſcription which is here judiciouſly rejected, as being 
at leaſt an uſeleſs, it not a prejudicial, ingredient. - It 
has been diſputed whether a weak or rectified ſpirit, 


and whether cold or warm digeſtion, are preferable 


for making this tincture. To determine this point, 
the following experiment has been mentioned. © Some 
fine Siberia caſtor having been infuſed in good French 
brandy without heat, for twenty days, the tincture 
proved very weak : On the fame individual caſtor (the 
magma or reſiduum of the former tincture) the ſame 
quantity of rectified ſpirit was poured as before of 
brandy ; and after a tew hours warm digeſtion, a 
tincture was extracted much ſtrongger than the other.“ 
But this experiment is not ſatisfactory: the effects of 


the two menſtrua, and of heat, having been reſpoe - Propury« 
tively compared in very different circumſtances, . tiem and 


From other trials, it appears that-caſtor, macera. dn 


ted without heat, gives out its finer-and moſt-grate- Luan 


ful parts to either ſpirit, but moſt perfectly to the rec 

tified. That heat enables both meuſtrua to extract 

greateſt part of its groſſer, and more nauſeous mat - 

ter; and proof · ſpirit extracts this laſt more readily - 
The tincture of caſtor is recommended in moſt kinds 

of nervous complaints and hyſteric diſorders: In the 

latter it ſometimes does ſervice, though many have 

complained of its proving ineffectual. The doſe is 

twenty drops to forty, „or more, | * 


Compound tincture of caflor. E. E 7 


Take of Ruſſia caſtor one ounce z aſaſcetida, half an 434 
ounce; vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac one pound. 
Digeſt for ſix days in a cloſe ſtopped phial, fre- 

. quently ſhaking the veſſel; and then Crain the tinc- 
ture, 8 i ö ; 
This compoſition is a medicine of real efficacy, par- 

ticularly in hyſterical diſorders, and the ſeveral ſymp - 

toms which accompany n 5 The ſpirit here uſed 

is an excellent menſtruum, both for the caſtor and the 

aſafœtida, and greatly adds to their virtues, _ 


Tincture Hcatechu. nk | 


Take of catechu, three ouncesz- cinnamon, bruiſed, 435 
two ounces ; proot-{pirit, two pints. Digeſt for 
three days, and ſtrain. nN Lan 477+ 1 
| Faponic tindure. E. | 

Take of Japan earth, three ounces; cinnamon, two 
ounces ; proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a half. Af- 
ter digeſtion for eight days, let the tincture be paſ- 
ſed through a ſtrainer. | Ws, © 
A tin&ure of this kind, with the addition of Pe- 

ruvian bark, ambergris, and muſk, to the ingredients 

above directed, was formerly kept in the ſhops, The 
tincture here received is preferable for general uſe : 
where any other ingredients are required, tinctures of 
them may be occaſionally mixed with this in extem- 
poraneous preſcription. The cinnamon is a very uſe- 
ful addition to the catechu, not only as it warms the 
ſtomach, &c. but likewiſe as it improves the rough- 
neſs and aſtringency of the other. | | 
The tincture is of ſervice in all kinds of defluxions, 
catarrhs, looſeneſles, uterine fluors, and other diſor- 
ders, where mild aſtringent medicines are indicated. 

Two or three tea-ſpoontuls may be taken every now 

and then in red wine or in any other proper vehicle. 


Tincture of cinnamon. 


Take of cinnamon, bruiſed one - ounce and an half; 436 
proof - ſpirit, one pint. Digeft for ten days, and 
train. IL. | ALY 


Take of cinnamon, three ounces ; proof-ſpirit, two 
pounds 3 a half, Macerate for eight days, and 
ſtrain, X | 


The tincture of cinnamon poſſeſſes the reſtringent 
virtues of the cinnamon, as well as all its aromatic cor- 
dial ones; and in this reſpe& it differs from the diſtil- 
led waters of that ſpice. tf 107 ARR, 
Compound 


1 
” Ii 


Compoli- Take of cinnamon, bruiſed, fix drams ; leſſer card 
— fonts mom. ſeeds, huſked, three drams ; long pepper, gin- * 
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ger, of each, in powder, two drams ; proof ſpirit, 
two pints. Digeſt for eight days and ſtrain. © 
From the different articles which this tincture con- 


tains it muſt neceſſarily be of a more hot and fierx 
nature than the former, though much leſs ſtrongly im- 


pregnated with the cinnamon. 
Lets none ie Tide e cd. I. 


Take of colomba- root, powdered two ounces and an 


half: proof ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt for eight 

days and ſtrain. | | | 
The colomba readily yields its active qualities to 
the menſtruum here employed: and accordingly, un- 
der this form, it may. be advantageouſly employed 
againſt bilious vomitings, and thoſe different ſtomach 

ments, in which the colomba has been found ufeful ; 
but where there does not, occur ſome objection to its 
uſe in ſabſtance, that form is in general preferable to 
the tincture, which is now for Po firſt time imtrodu- 
ced into the London pharmacopœiĩa. 


Tindure of orange peel. L. 

Take of the freſh exterior peel of Seville oranges, 
three ounces ; proof-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt for 
three days, and Rrain. ' 
By this menſtruum, both the bitter quality of the 

orange ſkins, and likewiſe their peculiar eſſential oil, 

are extracted: hence it may be employed for any pur- 
poſe in medicine which theſe are capable of anſwering. 

It is, however, but rarely uſed ; and, as well as the 

former, has now only for the firſt time a place in the 

London pharmacopœia. 3 


Tinfure of Peruvian-bark. 


Take of Peruvian bark, powdered four ounces ; proof- 


ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt with a gentle heat tor 
eight days, and ſtrain. I. 


Take of Peruvian bark, four ounces ; proof ſpirit, two 
pounds and a halt. Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 
2 0 


A medicine of this kind has been for a long time 
pretty much in eſteem, and uſually kept in the ſhops, 
though but lately received into the pharmacopœias. 
Some have employed highly. rectified ſpirit of wine 
as a menſtruum; which they have taken care fully to 
ſaturate, by digeſtion on a large quantity of the bark. 
Others have 9 of aſſiſting the action of the 
ſpirit by the addition of a little fixed alkaline ſalt, 
which does not however appear to be of any advan- 
tage; and others have given the preference to the vi- 


triolic acid, which was ſuppoſed by giving a greater 


conſiſtence te the ſpirit, to enable it to ſuſtain more 
than it would be capable of doing by itſelf ; at the 
ſame time that the acid improves the medicine by in- 


creaſing the roughneſs of the bark. This laſt tinc- 


ture, and that made with rectified ſpirit, have their 
advantages ; though, for general uſe, that above di- 
rected is the moſt convenient of any, the proof-ſpirit 
extracting nearly all the virtues of the bark. It may 
be given from a tea-ſpoonful to half an ounee, or an 


M A C FV. 


ed to anſwer. 


Compound tindure of Peruvian bartl. L. 


Take of Peruvian bark, powdered, two ounces; ex- 
teriorſpeel of Seville oranges, dried, one ounce and 
an half; Virginian ſnake · root, bruiſed, three drams ; 
ſaffron, one dram; cochineal, powdered, two fcruples; 

Proof. ſpirit, twenty ounces. Digeſt for fourteen 
days, and ſtrain. | 

This bas been for a confiderable time celebrated 

under the title of Huxham”s tinfture of bark. 

The ſubſtances here joined to the bark, in ſome 
caſes, promote its efficacy in the cure of intermittents, 
and not unfrequently are abſolutely neceſſary. In 
ſome ill habits, particularly where the viſcera and ab- 
dominal glands are obſtrufted, the bark, by itſelf, 
proves unſucceſsful, if not injurious ; while given in 
conjunction with ſtimulating ſtomachics and deob- 
ſtruents, it more rarely fails of the due effect. O- 
range peel and Virginian ſnake-root are among the 
beſt additions for this purpoſe; to which it is thought 
by ſome neceſſary to join chalybeate medicines alſo, 

As a corroborant and ſtomachic, it is given in doſes 
of two or three drams ; but when — for the 
cure of intermittents, it muſt be taken to a 1 
extent. For this purpoſe, however, it is rarely em- 
ployed, unleſs with thoſe who are averſe to the uſe 
of the bark in ſubſtance, or whoſe ſtomachs will not 
retain it under that form. 


Tincture of ſaffrou. E. 


Take of Engliſh ſaffron, one ounce ; proof-fpirit, fif- 

teen ounces. After digeſting them for five days, 
let che tincture be ſtrained through paper. | 

This tincture is ſimilar in virtue to the ſaffron wine. 
A ſpirituous menſtruum is here preferred to the wine 
as a tincture drawn with the former retains its elegant 
colour longer, and is not apt to depolite in keeping 
any part of what it had taken up from the ſaffron. 
The ſhops have been accuitomed to employ treacle- 
water as a menſtruum for ſaffron, with a view to the 
promoting its efficacy with the intention of operating 
as an alexipharmac ; but the acid in that compound 
water ſoon deſtroys the colour of the uncture. 


Tin&ure of muriated iron. 1. 


Take of the ruſt of iron, half a pound; munatic 
acid three pounds; rectified ſpirit of wine, three 
pints. Pour the muriatic acid on the ruſt of iron 
in a glaſs veſſel; and ſhake the mixture now and 
then during three days. Set it by, that the feces 
may ſubſide ; then pour off the liquor: evaporate 
this to one pint, and, when cold, add to it the 
vinous ſpirit. | 


Tindure of iron. E. 


Take of the ſcales of iron, purified and powdered», 
three ounces ; muriatic acid, as much as is ſufficient 
to diſſolve the powder. | Digeſt with a gentle heat; 

-and the powder being. diſſolved, add of rectified 
ſpirit of wine as much as will make up of the whole 
liquor two pounds and a half. 
Of theſe two formulæ, that of the Edinburgh col- 
lege is, in our opinion, in ſeveral reſpects intitled Ba 
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perabundant, the ſolution is of a 


colour ; if it 
be fully ſaturated with the iron, it is more or leſs of 
a reddiſh or yellow colour ; and this ſerves as a pretty 
accurate criterion. As the myriatic acid combines 
leſs intimately with rectiſied ſpirit than any of the 
foflil acids, ſo the after proceſs of dulcification ſcarce- 
ly, if at all, impairs the folvgat power of the acid ; 
Kh when the dulcificatigh happens to be more 
than uſually complete, a ſmall quantity of ferrugi- 
nous matter is ſometimes precipitated on adding 

ified ſpirit to the ſolution. But as the rectified 
Foirit increaſes the volatility af the acid, fo if it was 
added at firſt, we ſhould loſe much more of the men- 
ſtruum by the heat employed during the digeſtion. 
When this tincture is well prepared, it is of a yel- 
lowiſh-red colour ; if the acid be fu t. it is 
more or leſs of a greeniſh hue ; and if the rectiſied ſpi- 
Tit has been impregnated with the aſtringent matter of 
oak caſks, it aſſumes an inky colour. 

All the tinctures of iron are no other than real 
ſolutions of the metal made in acids, and combined 
with vinous ſpirits. The tinctures here directed differ 
from each other only in ſtrength, the acid being the 
ſame in both. In our former pharmacopcias, there 
was a tincture from the matter which remains after 
the ſublimation of the martial flowers ; which, though 
it appears to be a d one, is now expunged as 1u- 
perfluous. Some have recommended duleiſied ſpirit 
of nitre as a menſtruum ; but though this readily diſ- 
ſolves the metal, it does not keep it ſuſpended. The 
marine is the only acid that can be employed for this 
purpoſe. | 

Theſe tinctures are greatly preferable to the calces 
or croci of iron, as being not only more ſpeedy, but 
likewiſe more certain in their operation. The latter, 
in ſome caſes paſs off through the inteſtinal tube 
with little effect; while the tinctures ſcarce ever fail. 
From ten to twenty drops of either of the tinctures 
may be taken two or three times a-day, in any pro- 
per vehicle; though it is ſeldom adviſable to ex- 
tend the doſe of any tinctures of iron ſo far as the 
laſt of theſe quantities, eſpecially with the tincture 
in ſpirit of ſalt, which is exceedingly ſtrong of the 
iron. | 

Tincture of foot. E. 


Take of ſhining wood-ſoot, one ounce; aſafcœtida, 

half an ounce; redtified ſpirit of wine, proot-ſpirit, 
of each half a pound. Digeſt for tix days, and 
ttrain. 

The proof-ſpirit is not liable to any objection here, 
as giving a turbid tiucture; for when ſoot is added, 
whatever ſpirit be employed, the tincture will not 
prove tranſparent. Fuller, in his Pharmacopaia Do- 
meſtica, has a medicine under the title of &y/teric tino- 
ture, ſimilar to this, only with a little myrrh, which 
is no very material addition to aſſafœtida and ſoot. 
Theſe medicines are found ſerviceable, not only in 
hyſteric caſes, but likewiſe in other nervous diſorders. 
They may be given from à tea · ſpoonful to a table- 
{poouful twice a-day. | 

This medicine has by ſome been thought ſerviceable 
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Take of galbanum, cut into ſmall pieces, two ounces; 

roof-jpirit, two pints. Digeſt with a gentle heat 
, * eight days, and ſtrain. | ; 
e for the firſt time introduced 

y on college, and be uſefully emplo 

for anſwering ſeve — in medieine. Babe 
num is one of the t of the fetid gums; and 
although leſs active, yet much leſs diſagreeable than 
aſafœtida: and under the form of tincture it may be 
ſueceſsfully employed in caſes of flatulence and hyſte- 
ria, where its effects are immediately required, par- 
ticularly with thoſe who cannot bear aſafœtida. F, 


| Compound tinfture of genitan, 1. 
Take of gentian root, ſliced and bruiſed, two ounces; 
exterior dried peel of Seville oranges, offe ounce ; 
leſſer 1 feeds, huſked and bruiſed, half an 
ounce ; .pr irit, two pints. Digeſt for eight 
days, and ſtrain. ag 4 2 
Bitter tinflure or flomachic elixir. E. . 

Take of ian · root, two ounces; Seville orange- 
peel, dried, one ounce; white canclla, half an 
ounce; cochineal, half a dram; proof-ſpirit, two 
pounds and a half. Macerate for four days, and 
ſtrain through paper, | 
Theſe are very elegant ſpirituous bitters. As the 
preparations are deſigned for keeping, lemon: peel, an 
excellent ingredient in the watery bitter infuſions, 


has, on account” of the periſhableneſs of its flavour, 


no place in theſe. The aromatics are here a very 
commodious ingredient, as in this [pirituous menſtruum 
they are free from the inconvenience with which 

are attended in other liquors, of rendering them un- 


tranſparent. _ 
Elixir guaiacum. E. 


Take of S one pound; balſam of Peru, 
three drams ; rectified ſpirit of wine, two pounds 
and a half. Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


This tincture may be conſidered as nearly agreeing 


in medical virtues with the two following. It is, 
however, leſs in uſe ; but it may be employed with 
advantage in thoſe caſes where an objection occurs to 
the menſtruum uſed in forming the others. 


Twifture of gum guaiacum. I. 

Take of gum- guaiacum, four ounces ; compaund ſpi- 
rit of ammonia, a pint and a half. Digeſt for three 
days, and ſtrain. | 

Volatile elixir of guaiarum. E. 

Take of gum · guaiacum, four ounces; balſam of Pe- 

ru, two drams ; diſtilled oil of ſaſſafras, half a dram ; 


. - vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, a pound and an half, 
Macerate for fix days in a cloſe veſſel, and ſtrain. 


In the laſt of theſe formulæ, the vinous ſpirit of 


ſal ammoniac is leſs acrimonious than the menſtruum 


directed by the London college; and the balſam of 


Peru, and diſtilled oil of ſaſſafras, are uſeful ag ws 
Y 
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hy increaſing the permanence of its operation as 


tious and à general ſtimulant, or more particularly as a diapho- 
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retic. 

Theſe are very elegant and efficacious tinctures; 
the volatile ſpirit excellently diffolving the gum, and 
at the ſame time promoting its medicinal virtue. In 
rheumatic caſes, a tea or even table ſpoonful, taken 
every morning and evening in any convenient vehicle, 
particularly in milk, has proved of ſingular ſervice, 


Tinfure of black hellelore, L. 


Take of black hellebore root, in coarſe powder, four 
ounces z cochineal, powdered, two ſcruples ; proof- 


* 


eight days, and ſtrain, 


Tincture of melampodium, or black hellebore. E. 


Take of black hellebore root, four ounces ; cochineal, 
half a dram ; proot-ſpirit, two pounds and a halt. 
Digeſt them together for eight days, and afterwards 
filter the tincture through paper. 

This is perhaps the beſt preparation of hellebore 
when deſigned for an alterative, the menſtrunm here 
employed extracting the whole of its virtues. It has 
been found, from experience, particularly ſerviceable 
in uterine obſtructions; in ſanguine conſtitutions, 
where chalybeates are hurtful, it has been ſaid that it 


| ſeldom fails of exciting the menſtrual evacuations, and 


removing the ill conſequences of their ſuppreſſion. So 
great, according to ſome, is the power of this medi- 
cine, that wherever, from an ill conformation of the 
parts, or other cauſes, the expected diſcharge does 


not ſucceed on the uſe of it, the blood, as Dr Mead 


has obſcrved, is ſo forcibly propelled, as to make its 
way through other paſſages. A. tea ſpoonful of the 
tincture may be taken twice in a day in warm water 
or any other convenient vehicle, , 

The college of 1 had formerly a tindture 
of this root wich wine. Proof ſpirit is undoubtedly 
preferable, both as a menſtruum, and as being bet- 
ter fitted for keeping. 


Tincture of jalap. 


Take of powdered jalap root, eight ounces ; proof- 
ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt with a gentle heat for 
eight days, and ſtrain, I. 

Take of jalap in coarſe powder, three ounces; proof- 
ſpirit, fifteen onnces. Digeſt them for eight days, 
and ſtrain the tincture. E 
Rectified ſpirit of wine was formerly ordered for 

the preparation of this tincture; but rectifid ſpirit 

diſſolving little more than the pure reſinous parts of 
the jalap, rendered the uſe of the medicine ſome what 
leſs commodious than that of the tincture prepared 
with proof-ſpirit. Moſt of the tinctures made in rec- 
tified ſpirit, diluted with water, ſo as to be fit for ta- 
king, form a turbid white mixture. Many of them 
are ſafely taken in this form, without any further ad- 
dition : but the cathartic ones are never to be ventu- 
red on without an admixture of ſyrup or mucilage to 
keep the reſin united with the liquor; for if it ſepa- 
rates in its pure undivided ſtate, it never fails to pro- 
duce violent gripes, | A 


Vor. XIV, 


ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt with a gentle heat for 
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Some have preferred to the tinctures of jalap, a Prepara- 
ſolution in ſpirit of wine of a known quantity of the tions and 
reſin extracted from the root; and obſerve that this ©9P<Þ- 


ſolution is more certain in ſtrength than any tinctutre 


that can be drawn from the root directly. For, as 
the purgative virtue of jalap reſides in its reſin, and as 
all jalap appears from experiment not to be equally 
reſinous ſome ſorts yielding five, and others not 
three, ounces of reſin from ſixteen}; it follows, that 
although the root be always taken in the ſame pro- 
portion to the menſtruum, and the menſtruum always 
exactly of the ſame ſtrength, it may, nevertheleſs, c- 
cording to the degree of goodneſs of the jalap, be 
impregnated with different quantities of reſin, and 
conſequently prove different in degree of efficacy. 
Though this objection againſt the tincture does not 
reach ſo far as ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe, it certainly be- 
hoves the apothecary to be careful in the choice of 
the root, The inferior ſorts may be employed for 
making reſin of jalap, which they yield in as great 
perfection, though not in ſo large quantity, as the 
beſt. Neumann thinks even the worm-eatza jalap as 
good for that purpoſe as any other. 


Tincture of gum kino. E. 


Take of gum kino, two ounces ; proof ſpirit, a pound 
and an half. Digeſt eight days, and (train, 

The ſubſtance called gum-k'/ns ſeems to be really a 
gum reſin; on which account proof-ſpirit is the moſt 
proper menſtruum. This preparation mu therefore 
poſſeſs the virtues of the ſubſtance; and it is perhaps 
one of the beſt forms under which it can be exhibited 


in obſtinate diarrhœas, and in cafes of lienteria : but 


in hemorrhagics, it is in general proper to exhibit it 
either in ſubſtance or diffaſed ; yet we cannot help 
thmking that the want of this tincture is an omiſſion 
in the London pharmacope'ia. 


Compound tinfure la verd r. L. 


Take of ſpirit of lavender, three pints; roſemary, 
one pint ; cinnamon bruiſed, nutmegs bruiſ:d, of 
each halt an ounce; red ſaunders, one ounce, Di- 
celt for ten days, and ſtrain. 


Compeund ſpirit of lavender. E. 


Take of ſimple ſpirit of lavender three pounds; ſimple 
ſpirit of roſemary, one pound; cinnamon, one 
ounce ; cloves, two drams : nutmeg, half an ounce ; 
red ſaunders, three drams. Macerate ſeven days, 
and ſtrain. | 
Theſe two compoſitions, although varying a little 

from each other, both with reſpect to their ingre- 

dients and names, may yet be conſidered as preciſely 
the ſame. Although the London college, in the pre- 


ſent edition of their pharmacopeia, have made many 


uſeful alterations with reſpeR to names, yet the pro- 
priety of the change here ad pted may perhaps be 
doubted : For it cannot with juſtice be ſtyled a tinc- 
ture of lavender, when the diltilled fpirit of that 
plant is employed only as a menſtruum. If, there- 
fore, it ſeemed neceſſary to refer it to the head of 
tinctures, it ought to have been denominated from 
the cinnamon or nutmegs; but ſince the activity of 
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vender, the old name is in our opinion juſtly preferable ſing from a like cauſe. - The doſe is from ſifteen drops Prepars- 
to the new one, 8 or more. The medicine may doubtleſs be tions and 


The red ſaunders is of no farther uſe in theſe com- given in theſe caſes to advantage; though with us, Come 
poſitions than as a colouring ingredient. If a yel- it is more commonly uſed externally for cleapſing | 
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excellent article, as it not only communicates a fine 
colour, but likewiſe a conſiderable ſhare of medicinal 
virtue. A ſpirit diſtilled from the flowers of lavender 
and ſage, in due proportion, and digelted in the cold 
for a little time with ſome cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
yellow ſaunders, proves a very elegant and grateful 
one. Where eſſential oils are employed, particular 


care muſt be had in the choice of them; for on their 


goodneſs that of the medicine depends. The dige- 
tion of the ſpirit with the ſpices, &c. ſhould be per- 
formed without heat, otherwiſe the flavour of the me- 
Cicine will be injured. Theſe ſpirits are grateful re- 
viving cordials: though conſiderably more ſimple, they 
ure not leſs elegant or valuable than many other more 
claborate preparations. This medicine has long been 
held in great eſteem, under the name of Palſy drops 
in all kinds of languors, weakneſs of the nerves, and 
decays of age. It may be conveniently taken on ſu- 
var, from ten to eighty or a hundred drops. 


T infure of muſk, E. 


Take of muſk, two drams ; rectified ſpirit of wine 
one pound, Digeſt for ten days, and (train. 
Rectified ſpirit is the moſt complete menſtruum for 

muſk ; but in this form it is often impoſſible to 

vive ſuch a quantity of muſk as is neceſſary for our 
purpoſe ; and hence this article is more frequently 
employed under the form of julep or bolus. 


Tinaure of myrrh. 


Take of myrrh, bruiſed, three ounces ; proof-ſpirit, 
a pint and an half; rectified ſpirit of wine, half a 
put. Digeſt with a gentle heat for eight days, and 
ſtrain, I. 

Take of myrrh three ounces ; proot-ſpirit two pounds 
and a half. After digeſtion for ten days ſtrain off 
the tincture. E. 

"Che pharmaceutical writers in general have been of 
opinion, that no good tincture can be drawn from 
myrrh by ſpirit of wine alone, without the aſſiſtance 
of fixed alkaline ſalts. But it appears from proper 
experiments, that theſe ſalts only heighten the colour 
of the tincture, without enabling the menſtruum to 
diſſolve any more than it would by itſelf. Rectified 
ſpirit extracts, without any addition, all that part of 
the myrrh in which its peculiar ſmell and taſte reſide, 
viz, the reſin: and proof-ſpirit diſſolves almoſt the 
whole of the drug, except its impurities ; hence the 
combination of theſe two directed by the London col- 
lege is perhaps preferable to either by itſelf. 

Tinctures of myrrh is recommended internally for 
warming the habit, attenuating viſcid juices, ſtrength- 
ening the ſolids, opening obſtructions, pai ticularly 
thoſe of the uterine veſſels, and reſiſting putrefaction 
Boerhaave greatly eſteems it in all languid caſes pro- 
ceeding from ſimple inactivity; in thoſe female diſ- 
orders which are occaſioned by an aqueous, mucous, 
iluggith indiſpoſition of the humours, and a relaxation 


of the veſſels; in the fluor albus, and all diſeaſes ari- 


foul ulcers and promoting the exfoliation of carious 
bones. | 


Tin@ure of opium. L. 


Take of hard purified opium, powdered, ten drams ; 


proof-ſpirit, one pint. Digeſt for ten days, and 
ſtrain, | N 


Tincture of opium, commonly called kquid laudanum. E. 


Take of opium, two ounces ; ſpirituous cinnamon» 
water, one pound and a half. Digeſt four days, 
and ſtrain off the tincture. * 
Theſe are very elegant liquid opiates, the menſtruum 

in the laſt diſſolves nearly the whole ſubſtance of the 
opium, and effectually covers its ill flavour. 
to be wiſhed that the ſhops were furniſhed with a li- 
quid opiate, in which the proportion of menſtruum 
was ſtill much larger, ſo as to admit of the doſe be- 
ing determined by weight or meaſure ; the method 
by drops ſeeming too precarious for a medicine of ſo 
powerful a kind. The following preparation is con- 
trived with this view. , | 

Take of thebaic extract, half a dram; highly recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine, called alcohol, ten ounces ; ſimple 
cinnamon- water twenty ounces. Digeſt them to- 
gether until the opium be diſſolved, and then filter 
the ſolution through paper. | 
This preparation is apprehended to be free from all 


the inconveniences , the common opiate tinc- 


tures. The menſtruum diſſolves the whole of the opi- 
um except the impurities, and conſequently the tinc- 
ture is not liable to any uncertainty in poiat of 
ſtrength. The doſe may be aſcertained to the greateſt 
exactneſs; one grain of opium is contained in one 
ounce by meaſure, which is equal nearly to ſeven drams 
by weight, Neither the tinctures in wine nor proof- 
ſpirit are ſo well adapted for keeping as could be 
withed : in long ſtanding, a part cf the opium is gra- 
dually thrown off from both, and conſequently the 
tinctures become gradually weaker : the part which 
thus ſeparates, amounts ſometimes, it is ſaid, to near 
one-fourth of the quantity of opium at firſt diflolved : 
it floats on the ſurface of the vinous tiuRture, and in 
the ſpirituous ſinks to the bottom. In the prepara» 
tion here recommended, it has not been vbſerved that 
any ſeparation happens. 

Inſtead of the cinnamon water, pure water may be 
employed in the mixture; and where aromatic addi- 
tions are wanted, either with a medicinal intention or 
for covering the ill ſmell of the opium, any proper 
tincture or diſtilled water may be extemporaneouſly 


joined. Saffron, an addition once employed by the 


Edinburgh college, has been conſidered as a corrector 
of opium; but the qualities it was ſuppoſed to correct 
are merely imaginary ; nor indeed can that article be 
of much importance with any intention in the ſmall 
quantity that enters a doſe of the tincture; a grain of 
opium being accompanied with only half a grain of 
ſaffron. ; 

A. preparation in ſome reſpects ſimilar to that here 
recommended Was introduced into the Edinburgh 
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Prepara- pharmacopœia publiſhed in 1774, under the title of 
tions and dura meconii, Each ounce of this tincture con- 


Compoſi- tained four grains of opium; and it was propoſed that 
69 the doſes of it ſhould be meaſured, not by drops, but 
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Tindure f rhubatb. : phe no | 

Take of rhubarb, ſliced, two ounces ; leſſer cardamom © 2p li- 


ſeeds, huſked and bruiſed, half an ounce; ſaffron, 2 * 


by weight: but as modern phyſicians are much more 
bold in giving opium than their preceſſors, ſuch a 
ſcrupulous accuracy in the doſe is not . at all 
neceſſary; and it is not probable that any dangerous 
conſequence will ever ariſe, merely ſrom a difference in 
the ſize of drops. This, however, might be the caſe, 


where the thebaic tincture is by accident taken for the 
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tincture of meconium, To ſuch miſtakes, however, 
it was feared that the analogy of the articles, as well 
as the caution neceſſary with reſpect to both, might 
lead; and it was on many accounts ſafer to have but 
one liquid laudanum only. It is, however, much to 
be regretted, that the liquid laudanum of the Lon- 
don and Edinburgh college, which by the former is 
now ſtyled tin#ura opii, by the latter tindtura thebaica, 
ſhould differ ſo much from each other in pcint of 
ſtrength. a 


Camphorated tindure of opium. L. 


Take of hard purified opium, flowers of benzoin, each 
one dram ; camphor, two ſcruples : eſſential oil of 
aniſeed one dram ; proot-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt 
for three days. 


Paregoric elixir. E. 


Take. of flowers of benzoin, Engliſh ſaffron, each 
three drams; opium, two drams; eſſential oil of 
aniſeeds, half a dram ; vinous ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac, ſixteen ounces. Digeſt for four days in a cloſe 
veſſel and train. 

Theſe too, though differing not merely in name, 
may be conſidered as agreeing very nearly in their 
nature. 

The moſt material differences in the laſt formula 
from the firſt are the ſubſtitution of the vinous ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac for the proof-ſpirit, and a larger pro- 
portion of opium; the vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac 
is not only perhaps, a more powerful menſtruum, but 
in moſt inſtances coincides with the vritues of the pre- 
paration ; but as the opium is the ingredient on which 
we place the principal dependence, ſo its proportion 
is increaſed, in order that we may give it in ſuch a 
doſe as that the acrimony of the menſtruum {ſhall not 
prove hurtful to the tomach. 

The London formula is taken from Le Mort, with 
the omiſſion of three unneceſſary ingredients, honey, 
liquorice, and alkaline ſalt. It was originally called 
elixir afthmaticum, which name it does not ill deſerve. 
It contributes to allay the tickling which provokes tre- 
quent coughing ; and at the ſame time is ſuppoſed to 
open the breaſt, and give greater bberty of breathing: 
the opium procures (as it does by itſelf) a temporary 
relief from the ſymptoms ; while the other ingredients 
tend to remove the cauſe, and prevent their return. 
It is given to children againſt the chincough, &c. from 
five drops to twenty: to adults, from twenty to an 
hundred, In the London formula, balf an ounce by 
meaſure contains about a grain of opium ; but in the 
Edinburgh formula the proportion of opium is larger. 


two drams ; proot-ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt for 
eight days and ſtrain. L. : 
Take of rhubarb, three ounces; leſſer cardamom ſeeds, 


halt an ounce.: proot-ſpirit two pounds and a halt. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and ſtrain, E. 


Compound tinfure of rhubarb. L. 


Take of rhubarb ſliced, two ounces ; ginger powder- 
ed, ſaffron, each two drams ; liquorice root, bruiſed ; 
half an ounce ; diſtilled water, one pint; proot- 


pn twelve ounces. Digeſt for fourteen days, and 
rain. 


Bitter tindture of rhubarb, E. 


Take of rhubarb two ounces; gentian-root, ha'ſ an 
ounce; Virginian ſnake-root, one dram ; proof ſpi- 
rit, two pounds and a half. Digeſt for ſeven days, 
and then ftrain the tincture. 


Sect tindture of rhubarb. E. 


It is made by adding to two pounds and a half of tlie 
ſtrained tincture of rhubarb, four ounces of ſugar- 
candy. 

The laſt of theſe preparations is improved from 
the former editions. 'T'wo ounces of liquorice and 
one of raiſins are ſupplied, by an increaſe of the ſugar- 
candy. 

All the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are deſigzc 
as ſtomachics and corroborants, as well as purgatives ; 
ſpirituous liquors excellently extract thoſe parts of th: 
rhubarb in which the two firſt qualities reſide, and the 
additional ingredients conſiderably promote their effi- 


cacy. In weakneſſes of the ſtomach, indigeſtion, laxity of 


the inteſtines, diarrhœas, colic, and other fimilar com- 
plaints, theſe medicines are frequently of great ſervice: 
the ſecond is alſo in many caſes, an uſeful addition to 
the Peruvian bark, in the cure of intermittents, particu- 
larly in cacheQtic habits, where the viſcera are obſtruct- 
ed ; with theſe intentions, a ſpoonful or two may be 
taken tor a doſe, and occaſionally repeated. 


Elixir of aloes and rhubarb, commonly called ſacred 


elixir. E. 


Take of rhubarb, cut ſmall, ten drams : ſoccotorine 
aloes, in powder, ſix drams ; lefſer cardamom ſeeds, 
half an ounce ; proof-ſpirit, two pounds and a halt. 
Digeſt for ſeven days, and then ſtrain the elixir, 
This preparation is very much employed as a warm- 


ing cordial purge, and for the general purpoſes of 


aloetics; with which, however, it combines the me- 
dicinal properties of rhubarb. 


Compound lincture of ſavin. L. 

Take extract of ſavin, one ounce ; tincture of caſtor, 
one pint ; myrrh, half a pint. os till the ex- 
tract of ſavin be diſſolved, and then train. 

This preparation had a place in the laſt edition of 
our pharmacopœia, under the title of Elixir myrrh.e 


compeſitum. 
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This preparation is improved from one deſcribed in 
ſome former diſpenſaries under the name ot uterine 
elixir. It is a medicine of great importance in uterine 
obſtruicns, and in hypochondriacal caſes ; though, 
poſſibly, means might be contrived of ſuperadding 
more effeQually the virtues of ſavin to a tinQure of 
myrrh and caſtor. It may be given from five drops to 


twenty or thirty, or more, in pennyroyal water, or 
any other ſuitable vehicle. . 


T influre of ſquill, L. 


Take of ſquills, freſh dried, four ounces ; proof-ſpirit, 

_ pints. Digelt tor eight days, and pour off the 

iquor. | 

For extraQting the virtues of ſquills, the menſtruu 
which has hitherto been almoſt ſolely employed is vi- 
negar, There are however, caſes in which ardent 
ſpirit may be more proper; and by the menſtruum here 
directed its virtues are fully extracted Hence it is 
with propriety that the London college have introdu- 
ced this form, as well as the vinegar and oxymel. But, 
in general, the purpoles to be aniwered by ſquills may 
be better obtained by employing it in ſubſtance than 
in any other form, 


Antiphthiſical tindure. E. 


Take of ſugar of lead an ounce and a half; vitriol of 
iron, one ounce ; rectified ſpirit of wine, one pound. 
Let a tincture be extracted without heat. 
ihe reducing of the ſalts ſeparate y into powder, and 

performing the digeſtion without heat, are very neceſ- 

lar y circumitances: tor if the ingredients be attempted 
to be pulverized together, they will grow ſoft and al- 
moit quid; and it heat be uſed, ſcarce any tincture 

vl be obtained, 

This tincture is ſcmetimes given in doſes of twenty 
or thirty drops for reitraining immoderate ſecretions, 
particularly the colliquative tweats attending hettic fe- 
vers and phthiſical diſorders ; whence the name anti- 
fhthijcal tincture. It is undoubtedly a medicine of 
great eihcacy in theſe caſes, but too dangerous to be 
rathly ventured en. Some have ſuppoſed that it does 
not contain any of the ſugar of lead ; but experiments 
made for that purpcſe have ſhown the contrary. 

We mult however, conſider the above preparation 
as unicientiic, Both the acetous and vitriolic acid 
have a greater attraction for iron than fer lead: and 
though the vitriolic be capable ot diſcharging the ace- 
tous acid, yet it Makes not only in its entire ſtate a leſs 
pertect union with lead than the acetous acid, but it 


is ncw allo combined with iron, for which it has a 


greatcr attraction, and can therefore only a& on the 
alt of lead in proportion as it is ſuperabundant in the 
ſalt of copperas ; but in proportion as the vitriolic diſ- 
engages the acetous acid from the lead, the laſt, in its 
turn will attach itſelt to the iron. On the whole it 
is difficult to aſcertain the preciſe nature of this prepa- 
at on; it ſeems always, however, to ccntain a quanti- 
ty of lead in a ſaline ſtate, ſufficient to expunge it 
trom prudent practice: cr, at leaſt, if in theſe caſes in 
which it has hitherto been empl. yed, lead be thought 
necetlary, the ſalt of lead may with mere ſafety and ad- 
vantage be given in its ſolid ſtate, particularly when 
combined with opium ; and it is probably on this ac- 


'in the form of powder, or bolus. 


count that the preſent formula has now no place in the 
London pharmacopœia. 70% 


Tintlure of inns. L. 


Take of ſenna, one pound; caraway-ſeeds, bruiſed, one 
ounce and an half; leſſer cardamom-ſeeds, huſked 
and bruiſed, half an ounce; raiſins, ſtoned, fixteen 


ounces ; proof-ſpirit, one gallon. Digeſt for fourteen 
days, and ſtrain. | | 


+ * 


Compound tinfure of jenna, commonly called Elixir of 
health. E. | 


Take of ſenna leaves, two ounces; jalap roct, one onnce; 
coriander ſeeds, half an ounce ; proof ſpirit, two 
pounds and a half. Digelt for ſeven days, and to 
the ſtrained liquor add four ounces of ſugarcandy. 
Both theſe tiactures are uſeful carminatives and ca- 

thartics, eſpecially to thoſe who have accultomed them- 

ſelve to the ule of ſpirituous liquors ; they oftentimes 
relieve flatulent complaints and colics, where the com- 
mon cordials have little effect; the doſe is from one 
to two ounces, Several preparations ot this kind l.ave 
been offered to the public under the name of Doffy's 
elixir : the two above are equal to any, and ſuperior to 
moſt of them. The laſt in particular is a very uſeful 
addition to the caſtor oil, in order to take off its maw- 
kiſh taſte: and as coinciding with the virtues of the 
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oil, it is therefore much preferable to brandy, ſhrub, 


and ſuch like liquors, which otherwiſe are often found 
neceſſary to make the oil fit on the ſtomach, 


Tinfure of ſnake root. 


Take of Virginian ſnake-root, three ounces ; proof- 
ſpirit, two pints, , Digelt for eight days, and (train. L. 
Take of Virginian ſnake- root, two ounces ; cochineal. 
one dram ; proof ſpirit, two pounds and a half. Di- 
gelt in a gentle heat for tour days, and then (train 
the tiature. E. 
The tincture of ſnake-root was in a former phar- 
macopœia directed to be prepared with the tincture of 


. falt or tartar, which being now expunged, it was pro- 


poſed to the college to employ rectified ſpirit; but as 
the heat of this ſpirit prevents the medicine trom be- 
ing taken in ſo large a doſe as it might otherwiſe be, 
a weaker ſpirit was choſen The tincture made in this 
menſtruum, which extracts the whole virtues of the 
root, may be taken to the quantity of a ſpoonful or 
more every five or ſix hours; and to this extent it of. 
ten operates as an uſeful diaphoretic. 


Tincture of valerian. L. 


Fake of the root of wild valerian, in coarſe powder, 
four ounces ; proof. ſpirit, two pints. Digelt with a 
entle heat eight days, and (train. | 

'he valerian root ought to. be reduced to a pretty 
fine powder, otherwiſe the ſpirit will not ſufficiently 
extract its virtues. The tincture proves of a deep co- 
lour, and conſiderably ſtrong of the valerian; though 
it has not been found to anſwer ſo well in the cure of 
epileptic diſorders as the root in ſubſtance, exhibited 
The doſe of the 


tincture is from half a ſpoonful to a ſpoonful or more 
two or three times a- day. 
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n Volatile tincture of Valerian. 


Take of the root of wild valerian, four ounces z com- 
pound ſpirit of ammonia, two pints. Digelt for eight 
days, and ſtrain, L. 

Take of wild valerian root two ounces ; vinous ſpirit 
of ſal ammoniac, one pound. Macerate for fix days 
in a cloſe veſſel and ftrain. E. 

Both the compound and vinous ſpirit of ſal ammo- 
niac are here excellent menſtrua, an@at the ſame time 
conſiderably promote the virtues of the valerian, which 
in ſome caſes wants an aſſiſtance of this kind. The 
doſe may be a tea ſpoontul or two. 


Tiacture of veratrum, or white hellebore. 


Take of white hellebore root, eight ounces; proof- 
ſpirit, two pounds and a half. Digeſt them toge- 
ther for ten days, and filter the tincture through 
paper. 

This tincture is ſometimes uſed for acuating cathar- 


tics, &c, and as an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal 


diſorders, It may likewiſe be ſo managed as to prove 
a powerful alterative and deobſtruent in caſes where 
milder remedies have little effect. But a great deal of 
caution is requiſite in its uſe: the doſe at firit ought 
to be only a few drops; if confiderable, it proves, vi- 
olently emetic or cathartic. | 


Acid elixir of viirial. E- 


Take of rectiſied ſpirit ot wine, two pounds; drop in- 
to it by little and little fix ounces of vitriolic acid; 
Digeſt the mixture with a very gentle heat in a cloſe 
veſlel for three days, and then add of cinnamon, an 
ourice and a half; ginger, one ounce. Digelt again 
in a cloſe veſſel for 45 days, and then filter the 
t incture through paper placed in a glafs funnel. 
The intention in this proceſs is, to obtain a tincture 

of aromatic vegetables, in ſpirit of wine, combined 

with a conſiderable proportion of vitriolic acid. When 
the tincture is firſt drawn with vinous ſpirit, and the 
acid added afterwards, the acid precipitates great part 
of what the ſpirit had before taken up: and on the 

other hand, when the acid is mixed with the ſpirit im- 

mediately before the extraction, it prevents the diſſo- 


lation of all that it would have precipitated by the 


former way of treatment: by previoully uniting the 
acid and the vinous {pirit = «tar by digeſtion, the 
inconvenience is ſomewhat leſſened. 

This is a valuable medicine in weakneſs and relax- 
ations of the ſtomach and decays of conititution, par- 
ticularly in thoſe which proceed from irregularities, 
which are accompanied with flow febrile ſymptoms, 
or which follow the ſuppreſſion of intermittents. It 
frequently ſucceeds after bitters and aromatics by 
themſelves had availed nothing; and indeed great 

rt of its virtues depend on the vitriolic acid ; which, 
barely diluted with water, has, in thoſe caſes where 
the ſtomach could bear the acidity, produced happy 
effects. 

Fuller relates (in his Medicina Gymnafiica ) that he 
was recovered by Mynſicht's elixir, from an extreme 
decay of conſtitution, and continual retchings to vo- 
mit. It may be given from 10 to 30 or 40 drops or 


more, according to the quantity of acid, twice or 


thrice a-day, at ſuch times as the ſtomach is moſt 
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both as covering its diſagreeable taſte and coinciding 
with its virtues. | 


Sweet elixir of vilriol. E. 


This is made of the ſame aromatics, and in the ſame 
manner as the aromatic tincture; except that, in 
place of the vinous, the dulcified ſpirit of vitriol is 
employed. 

This is deſigned for perſons whoſe ſtomachs are too 
weak to bear the foregoing acid elixir; to the taſte, it 
is gratefully aromatic, without any perceptible acidity. 
The dulcified ſpirit of vitriol, here directed, occaſions 
little or no precipitation on adding it to the tincture. 

A medicine of this kind was formerly in great eſ- 
teem under the title of Vigani's volatile elixir of vitriol; 
the compoſition of which was firſt communicated to the 
public in the Pharmaropeia reformata. It is prepared 
by digeſting ſome volatile ſpirits of vitriol upon a ſmall 
quantity of mint leaves curiouſly dried, till the liquor 
has acquired a fine green colour. It the ſpirit, as it fre- 
quently does, partakes roo much of the acid, this colour 
will not ſucceed : in ſuch caſe it ſhould be rectified from 
a little fixed alkaline ſalt. 


Camphorated ſpirit of wine. E. 


Take of camphor, one ounce ; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
one pound. Mix them together, that the camphor 
may be diſſolved. It may alſo be made with a 
double, triple, &c. proportion of camphor. 

This ſolution of camphor is employed chiefly for 
external uſes, againſt rheumatic pains, paralytic numb- 
neſſes, inflammations, for diſcuſſing tumours, prevent- 
ing gangrenes, or reſtraining their progreſs. It is too 
pungent to be exhibited internally, even when dilnted, 
nor does the dilution ſucceed well; for on the admix- 
ture of aqueous liquors, the camphor gradually ſepa- 
rates and runs together into little ma{les. 

Hoffman, Rothen, and others, mention a campho- 
rated ſpirit not ſubje& to this inconvenience. It is pre- 
pared by grinding the camphor with ſomewhat more 
than an equal weight of fixed alkaline ſalt, then adding 
a proper quantity of proct-ſpirit, and drawing off one 
half of it by diſtillation. This ſpirit was propoſed to 
be received into our pharmacopeias, under the title of 
Spiritus camphore tartarizatus. But on trial it did not 
anſwer expectation: ſome ot the camphor riſes with 
the jpirit in diſtillation, though but a {mall quantity; 
whence, mixed with a large portion of water, it does 
not ſcnlibly render it turbid ; but in a proper quantity, 
it exhibits the ſame appearance as the more common 
camphorated ſpirit : it did not appear, that ſpirit diſ- 
tilled from camphor, with or without the alkaline ſalt, 
differed at all 1a this reſpect. 

The moſt convenient method of uniting camphor 
with aqueous liquors, for internal uſe, ſeems to be by 
the mediation of almonds, or of mucilages ; triturated 
with theſe, it readily mingles with water into the form 
of an emulſion, at the ſame time that its pungency is 
conſiderably abated. It may alſo be commodiouſly ex- 
hibited in the form of an oily draught, expreſſed oils 
totally diſſolving it. R 


T he anodyne liniment, commonly called Anodyne balſam. E. 


Take of opium, an ounce; white Caſtile ſoap, four 
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ounces; eamphor, two ounces ; eſſential oil of roſe- 
mary, half an ounce; rectiſied ſpirit of vine, two 
pounds. Digeſt the opium and ſoap in the ſpirit for 
three days; then to the ſtrained liquor add the 
camphor and oil, diligently ſhaking the veſſel, , 


The ſeveral ingredients in this formula are exceed- 
ingly well ſuited tor the purpoſes expreſſed in the title 


of this preparation ; the anodyne balſam has accord- 
ingly been uſed with much ſucceſs to allay pains in 
ſtrained limbs, and ſuch like topical affections. 


Saponaccous balſam or linimemt. E. 


This is made in the ſame manner and of the ſame in- 
gredients as the anodyne balſam, only omitting the 
opium. 

It is intended as a ſimplification and improvement 
of what had formerly the name of Opodelaoch, and is 
employed with the ſame intentions as the two pre- 
ceding. 


Tincture of antimony. Roſſ. 


Take of antimony, in powder, half a pound; ſalt of 
tartar, one pound; rectified ſpirit, three pints. Mix 
the antimony with the ſalt of tartar, and inject them 
by little and little into a crucible placed in a ſtrong 
fille. Let the mixture melt thin, and continue in 
this ſtate for half an hour; after which it is to be 
poured out into a hot and dry iron mortar. Powder 
the maſs while hot, put into it a heated matraſs, and 
pour the ſpirit on it. Digeſt them together for 
three days, and then ſtrain the tincture. 


In this proceſs the alkaline ſalt unites with the ſul- 


phur of the antimony into a hepar; which communi- 
cates to the ſpirit a tincture ſimilar to the tincture ot 
ſulphur. This antimonial tincture is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain likewiſe ſome of the reguline parts of the mineral, 
and is ſaid to have ſometimes provoked a puke when 
taken on an empty ſtomach, even in a ſmall doſe, It 


ſtands recommended in doſes from ten to ſixty drops or 


more, as a deobſtruent, promoter of urine, and purifier 
of the blood. But there is probably no purpoſe to 
be anſwered by it, which may not be more effectually 
obtained by other antimonial preparations, particu- 
larly the wine of tartar of antimony. 


Tindture of colocyntb. Suec. 


Take of colocynth, cut ſmall, and freed from the ſeeds, 
one ounce ; anniſeed, one dram; proof. ſpirit, four- 
teen ounces. Macerate for three days, aud ſtrain 
through paper. 

In this tincture we have the active purgative power 
of the colocynth. And although it be ſeldom uſed as 
a cathartic by itſelf, yet even in ſmall quantity it may 
be advantageouſly employed to promote the operation 
of others. 


Volatile t incture of copper. Gen. 


Take of filings of copper, one dram; ſpirit of ſal am- 
moniac, an ounce and a half. Mix them, and keep 
them in a veſſel cloſely ſtopped, which is to be ſre- 


quently agitated, till the liquor becomes of a beauti- 
ful violet colour, | 


M A C T. 
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ſtate by means of the volatile alkali. It may therefore tons and 


be conſidered as very analogous to the ammoniacal 


copper. 
is employed with the ſame intentions, 


Suec. 


Tincture of quaſia. 


Take of quaſia, bruiſed, two ounces z proof. ſpirit, two 


pounds and an half. Digeſt for three days, and 

then ſtrain through paper. 

- By proot-ſpirit the medical properties, as well as the 
ſenſible qualities of the quaſia are readily extracted. 
And under this form it may be advantageouſly em- 
ployed for anſwering different purpoſes in medicine. 


Tin&ure of lat. Suec. 


Take of gum lac, powdered, one ounce z myrrh, three 
drams; ſpirit of ſcurvy-graſs, a pint and an half. 
Digeſt in a ſand heat for three days; after which, 
ſtrain off the tincture for uſe. 

This tinQure is principally employed for ſtrength- 
ing the gums, and in bleedings and ſcorbutic exulce- 
rations of them : it may be fitted for uſe with theſe in- 
tentions, by mixing it with honey of roſes or the like. 
Some recommend it internally againſt ſcorbutic com- 
plaints, and as a corroborant in gleets, female weak- 
neſſes, &c. Its warmth, pungency, and manifeſt 


aſtringent bitterith' taſte, point out its virtues in theſe \ 


caſes to be conſiderable, though common practice 
among us has not yet received it. 


- 


Roſſ. 


Take of nux vomica, an ounce and a half; proof. 
ſpirit, two pounds. Digeſt ſor ſome days, and then 
ſtrain it. 

The nux vomica, a very active vegetable, has of late 
as we have already had occaſion to obſerve, been intro- 
duced into practice as taken internally, for the cure of 
intermittents and of contagious dyſentery, In theſe 
affections it may be employed under the form of tinc- 


Tindure of nux vomicu. 


ture as well as in ſubſtance; and in this way it moſt 


readily admits of being combined with other articles, 
either as adjuvantia or corrigentia, 


TDincture of amber. Suec. 


Take of yellow amber, powdered, one ounce ; vitri- 
olic æther, four ounces. Digelt for three days in 

a veſſel accurately cloſed, frequently ſhaking the 

veſſel, and after this ſtrain through paper. 

The tincture of amber was formerly prepared with 
rectified ſpirit of wine: but the menſtruum here di- 
reted gives a more complete ſolution, and forms a 
more 3 and active tincture. It poſſeſſes the 
whole virtues of the concrete ; and although it has no 
place in our pharmacopœia, yet it is perhaps to be con- 
ſidered as one of the moſt valuable preparations of am- 
ber. It has been recommended in a variety of affec- 
tions, particularly thoſe of the nervous kind, as hyſ- 
terical and epileptic complaints. It may be taken from 
a few drops to the extent of a tea-ſpoonful in a glaſs of 
wine or any ſimilar vehicle. ; 
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mucilage not only ſerves to keep the chalk uniformly Prepara- 
diffuſed, but alſo improves its virtues by ſheathing the tions and 
internal ſurface of the inteſtines. The doſe of this me. Compofi- 
dicine requires no nicety. It may be taken to the ex. 225 


CuAr. XXII. Mixtures. 
Camphorated mixture. L. 
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Taxes of camphor, one dram; reQified ſpirit of wine, 
ten drops; double-refined ſugar, half an ounce; 
boiling diſtilled water, one pint. Rub the camphor 
firſt with the ſpirit of wine, then with the ſugar ; 
laſtly, add the water by degrees, and ſtrain the mix- 
ture, 

While camphor is often exhibited in a ſolid ſtate, it 
is frequently allo advantageous to employ it as dit- 
fuſed in watery fluids. And with this inteation the 


preſent formula is perhaps one of the molt ſimple, the 


union being effected merely by the aid of a ſmall 
quantity of ſpirit of wine and a little ſugar. But per- 
haps the more common form of emulſion in which the 
union is effected, by triturating the camphor with a 
few almonds, is not to be conſidered as interior to this. 
For the unctuous quality of the almonds ſerves in a 
confiderable degree to cover the pungency of the cam- 
phor without diminiſhing its activity. Camphor un- 
der the preſent form as well as that of emulſion, is 
very often uſeful in fevers, taken to the extent of a ta- 
ble ſpoonful every three or four hours, 


Chalk mixture. L. 


Take of prepared chalk, one ounce ; double-refined 
ſugar, ix drams; gum-arabic, powdered, two 
ounces ; diſtilled water, two pints. Mix them. 


Chalk drink. E. 


Take of prepared chalk, one ounce ; purelt refined ſu- 
gar, half an ounce ; mucilage of gum-arabic, two 
ounces. Rub them together, and add by degrees, 


water, two pounds and an half; ſpirituous cinna- 


mon water, two Ounces. 

Theſe two preparations agree pretty much both in 
their name and in their nature. But of the two ſor - 
mule that of the Edinburgh college is molt agrce- 
able to the palate, from containing a proportion of 
cinnamon water, by which the diſagreeable taſte of the 
chalk is taken off. 

In the former edition of the Edinburgh pharmaeo- 
pœia, a preparation of this kind ſtood among the de- 
coctions, and the chalk was directed to be boiled with 
the water and gum: by the preſent formula, the chalk 
is much more completely ſuſpended by the mucilage 
and ſugar ; which laſt gives allo to the mixture an 
agreeable taſte. It is proper to employ the fineſt ſu- 

ar, as the redundant acid in the coarſer kinds might 
orm with the chalk a kind of earthy ſalt. It would 


perhaps have been more proper to have added an aro- 


matic, by ſuſpending the entire powder of cinnamon, 
or its oil, by means of the mucilage and ſugar : 'The 
method here directed is, however, leſs exceptionable in 


this than many other preparations, as the precipitated 


matter of the ſpirituous water will probably be inviſ- 
cated in the ſaccharine and mucilaginous matter. This 
is a very elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an 
uſeful remedy in diſeaſes ariſing from, or accompanied 
with, acidity in che prime vie. It is frequently em- 


ployed in diarrbœa proceeding from that cauſe, The 


tent of a pound or two in the courſe of a day. 


Muſt mixture. L. 


Take of muſk, two ſcruples ; gum-arabic, powdered, 
double refined ſugar, of each one dram ; roſe-water, 
{ix ounces by meaſure. Rub the muſk firſt with the 
ſugar, then with the gum, and add the roſe-water 
by degrees. 

This bad formerly the name of julepum e moſi ho, and 
was intended as an improvement upon the hyſteric ju- 
lep with muſk of Bates. Orange-flower water is di- 
rected by that author; and indeed this more perfectly 
coincides with the mutk than roſe- water: but as the 
former is difficultly procurable in perfection, the latter 
is here preferred. The julep appears turbid at firſt : 
on ſtanding a little time it depoſites a brown powder, 
and becomes clear, but at the ſame time loſes great 
part of its virtue. "This inconvenience may be pre- 
vented by thoroughly grinding the muſk with gum- 
arabic before the addition of the water; by means cf 
the muſk, the whole ſubſtance of the gum is made to 
remain ſuſpended in the water. Volatile ſpirits are in 
many cales an uſeful addition to muſk, and likewiſe 
enable water to keep ſomewhat more of the muſk dil- 
ſolved than it would otherwiſe retain. 


Almond milk, IL. 


Take of ſweet almonds, one ounce and an half; double- 
refined ſugar, halt an ounce; diſtilled water, two 
pints. Beat the almonds with the ſugar; then, 
rubbing them together, add by degites the water, 
and ſtrain the liquor, 


Common emulſion. E. 


Take of ſweet almonds, one ounce; bitter almonds, 
one dram ; common-water, two pounds and a half. 
Beat the blanched almonds in a {tone mortar, and 
gradually pour cn them the common water, work- 
ing the whole well together, thea itrain off the 
liquor. 


Arabic emulſion. E. 


This is made in the ſame manner as the preceding; 


only adding, while beating the almonds, of muci- 


lage of gum-arabic, two ounces. 

All theſe may be conſidered as poſſeſſing nearly the 
ſame qualities. But of the three the laſt is the moſt 
powertul demulcent. : 

Great care ſhould be taken, that the almonds be not 
become rancid by keeping ; which will not only ren- 
der the emulſion extremely unpleaſant, a circumſtance 
of great conſequence in a medicine that requires to be 
taken in large quantities, but likewiſe give it injurious 
qualities little expected from preparations of this claſs, 
The addition of the bitter almonds now ordered by 
the Edinburgh college in preparing theſe emulſions, 
may perhaps preſerve them in ſome degree from ſuffer- 
ing the above changes; but is much more uſeful as 

iving the emulſion an agreeable flavour. And al- 
ough the ſubſtance of bitter almonds be of a delete- 
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rious nature, yet nothing is to be apprehended from 
the quantity here employed. 

Theſe liquors are principally uſed for diluting and 
obtunding acrimonious humours z particularly in beat 
of urine and ſtranguries ariſing either from a natural 
ſharpneſs of the juices, or from the operation of can- 
tharides and other irritating medicines: in theſe caſes, 
they are to be drank frequently, to the quantity of half 
a pint or more at a time. 

Some have ordered emulſions to be boiled, with a 
view to deprive them of ſome imaginary crudity ; but 
by this proceſs they quickly ceaſe to be emulſions, the 
oil ſeparating from the water, and floating diſtinctly 
on the ſurface. Acids and vinous ſpirits produce a 
like decompoſition. On ſtanding alſo for ſome days, 
without addition, the oily matter ſeparates and riſes 
to the top, not in a pure form, but like thick cream. 
Theſe experiments prove the compoſition of the emul- 
ſions made from the oily ſeeds of kernels, and at the 
ſame time point out ſome cautions to be attended to 
in their preparation and uſe. 


Ammoniacum mill. L. 


Take of ammoniacum, two drams; diſtilled water, 


half a pint. Rub the gum-reſin with the water, 

gradually poured on, until it becomes a milk. In 

the ſame manner may be made a milk of aſafœtida, 
and of the reſt of the gum-reſins. 

The ammoniacum milk is uſed for attenuating tough 
phlegm, and promoting expectoration, in humoural 
aſthmas, .coughs, and obſtructions of the viſcera. It 
may be given to the quantity of two ſpoonfuls twice 
a-day. 

The lac aſaſœtida is employed in ſpaſmodical, hyſ- 
terical, and &ther nervous affections. And it is allo 
not unfrequently uſed under the form of injection. It 
anſwers the ſame purpoſes as aſafcœtida in ſubſtance. 


L. 


Take of ipirit of vitriolic æther, two pounds; oil of 
wine, three drams. Mix them. 
This is ſuppoſed to be, if not preciſely the ſame, at 


Compound ſpirit vilriolic ether. 


_ leaſt very nearly, the celebrated mineral anodyne li- 
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quor of Hoffman; as we learn from his own writings, 
that the liquor which he thus denominated was formed 
of dulcified ſpirit of vitri l and the aromatic oil which 
ariſes after it, but he does not tell us in what pro- 
portions theſe were combined. It has been highly ex. 
tolled as an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic medicine; and 
with theſe intentions it is not unfrequently employed in 
practice. 
Compound ſpirit of ammonia. L. 


Take of ſpirit of ammonia, two pints ; eſſential oil of 
lemon, nutmeg, of each two drams. Mix them, 
This differs almoſt only in name from the follow- 


ing. 


Volatile aromatic ſpirit, commmonly called volatile oily 
ſpirit, and ſaline aromatic ſpirit. E. 


Take of vinous ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, eight ounces ; 
diſtilled oil of roſemary, one dram and a half; diſ- 
tilled oil of lemon-peel, one dram. Mix them that 

the oils may be diſſolved. | 

2 
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By the method here directed, the oils are as com- Prepuru- 


pletely diſſolved as when diſtiſlation is employed. 


only more agreeable in flavour, but likewiſe more ac- 
ceptable to the ſtomach, and leſs acrimonious than in 
their pure ſtate, Both the foregoing compoſitions 
turn out excellent ones, provided the oils are good, 
and the diſtillation ſkilfully performed. The doſe is 
from five or fix drops to ſixty or more. 

Medicines of this kind might be prepared extempo- 
raneouſly, by dropping any proper eſſential oil into the 
dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, which will readily 


diſſolve the oil without the aſſiſtance of diſtillation. 


But it is perhaps preferable that they ſhould be kept in 
the ſhops ready mixed. 


Succinated ſpirit of ammonia. L. 


Take of alcohol, one ounce ; water of pure ammonia, 
four ounces by meaſure ; reQified oil of amber, one 


ſcruple; ſoap, ten grains. Digeſt the ſoap and oil 

of amber in the alcohol till they be diſſolved; then 

add the water of pure ammonia, and mix them by 
ſhaking. 

This compoſition is extremely penetrating, and has 
lately come into. eſteem, particularly for ſmelling to in 
lowneſles and faintings, under the name of eau de luce. 
It has been hitherto brought from France. It is not 
quite limpid, for the oil of amber diſſolves only im- 
perfectly in the ſpirit: if the volatile ſpirit be not ex- 
ceedingly ſtrong, ſcarcely any of the oil will be im- 
bibed. 

The eau de luce is not only uſed with the vicw of 
making an impreſſion on the noſe, but is taken inter- 
nally in the ſame caſes. It has likewiſe of late been 
c&ebrated as a remedy for the bite of the rattleſnake, 
when uſed internally, and applied externally to the 
wounded part. 


Camphorated ſpirit. L.. 


Take of camphor, four ounces; rectified ſpirit of wine, 
two pints, Mix them, ſo that the camphor may be 
diſſolved. 

Of this we have already had occaſion to ſpeak in 
the preceding chapter under the title given to it by the 

Edinburgh college. | 


Simple oily emulſion. Gen. 


Take of almond oil, one ounce; ſyrup of althea, an 
ounce and a half; gum arabic, half an ounce; 
ſpring-water, fix ounces. Mix, and make an emul- 
ſion according to art. 


Gen. 


Take of almond oil, an ounce and a half; ſyrup of 
althea one ounce; gum arabic, half an ounce; 


Folatile oily emulſion. 


volatile alkaline ſalt, one dram ; ſpring water ſeven 


ounces. Mix them according to art. 

Both theſe are elegant and convenient modes of ex- 
hibiting oil internally. And under theſe forms it is 
often advantageouſly employed in cafes of cough, 
hoarſeneſs, and ſimilar affections. By means of the 
alkali, a more intimate union of oil with water is ob- 
tained than can be had with the intermedium either 
of ſyrup or vegetable mucilage; and in ſome 1 5 

e 


tion und. 
Volatile ſalts, thus united with aromatics, are not — 
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view, and prevents the oil from exciting ſickneſs at ſto- 
mach : But in other inſtances, the pungency which it 
imparts is diſagreeable to the patient and unfavourable 
to the diſeaſe. According to theſe circumſtances, there- 


fore, where an gily mixture is to be employed, the prac- 
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titioner will be determined in his choice to have re- 


courſe either to the one or the other formula. 


Acid Julep. Gen. of 


Take of weak vitriolic acid, three drams ; ſimple ſy- 
rup, three ounces ; ſpring water, two pounds. Mix 
them. 
In this ſtate the vitriolic acid is ſufficiently diluted 
to be taken with eaſe in conſiderable doſes. And it 
may thus be advantageouſly employed in various affec- 


tions; concerning which we have already had occaſion 


to make a few remarks in CyzmisTey,n? 617. (ſce 

CaemrTer-Index), and which are to be anſwered, ei- 

ther by its action on the ſtomach, or on the ſyſtem in 

general. 
iber jul:ep. Gen. 

Take of pure vitriolic æther, two ſcruples ; ſpring- 
water, ſix ounces; refined ſugar, half an ounce. 
Mix them according to art. 

Although it is in general proper that æther ſhould 

be diluted only when it is to be immediately uſed, yet 

it is ſometimes neceſſary that it ſhould be put into the 
hands of the patient in the ſtate in which it is to be 
taken. In ſuch inſtances the preſent formula is a very 
| 95 one; for the addition of a little mucilage tends 


oth to cover the pungency of the æther in the mouth, 
and to retain it in a ſtate of mixture with che water. 


Amber ju ep. Gen. 


Take of tinQure of amber, two drams; refined ſugar 


half an ounce; ſpring-water, ſix ounces. Mix 
them according to art. 

Under this form the tincture of amber is ſo far di- 
luted and ſweetened, as to form an agreeable mix- 
ture; and in this manner it may oſten be advan- 
tageouſly employed for counteracting nervous affed · 
tions, and anſwering thoſe other purpoſes for which 
we have already mentioned that this article is had 


recourſe to in practice. 


Saline mixture, or julep. Suec. 


Take of fixed vegetable alkali, three drams ; river- 
water, half a pound. To this lixiviam add, lemon- 
juice half a pound, or as much as is ſufficient to 
ſaturate the alkali ; ſyrup of black currants, one 

_ ounce, 


Ibis mixture is frequently preſcribed in febrile diſ. 


eaſes as a means of promoting a flight diſcharge by 
the ſurface : For where the ſkin is parched with great 


increaſed heat, it generally operates as a gentle dia- 


phoretic. It often alſo promotes a diſcharge by the. 


kidneys, and is not unfrequently employed to re- 


ſtrain vomiting. With theſe intentions it is in daily 


uſe among Britiſh praQitioners, although it has no 
place in our pharmacopeias, from its being entirely 


an extemporaneous preſcription, 
Vor. XIV. 


. 
5 Mineral folution of arſe. 


Take of white arſenic, reduced to a ſubtile powder, 
fixed vegetable alkali, each fixty-four grains; dif. 
tilled water, half a pint. Put them into a floren- 
tine flaſk, and let this be placed in a ſand heat, fo 
that the water may boil gently till the arſenic be 
completely diffolved ; then add to the ſolution when 
cold half an ounce of ſpirit of lavender, and as mach 
dilt:Iled water as to make the ſolution amount to a 
pint by meaſure, or fifteen ounces and an half by 
weight. 

For the introduction of this remedy we are indebt- 
ed to Dr Fowler of Stafford, We have already 
had occaſion to mention it in our article Azstxic, 
no 44 ; ſee alſo CurnmisTey, no 1266, Kc. In the 
former of theſe places we have obſerved, that if it 
be not preciſely the ſame, it is at leaſt ſuppoſed to be 
very analogous to a remedy which has had a very ex- 
tenlive {ale in tome parts of England under the name 
of the 1ſt liſt arus drop; and which has been employed 
with very great ſaccets in the cure of obſtinate inter- 
mittents. But whether the preſent formula, in any 
degree approaches to the taſteleſs ague drop or not, 
there can be no doubt from the concurring teſtimony 
of many eminent practitioners, that it is equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in combating intermittents. For this pur- 
poſe it is given according to the age and other cir- 
cumſtances ot the patient in doſes from two to twenty 
drops, once, twice, or oftener in the courſe of the 
day: And its uſe has been found to be attended with 
remarkable ſucceſs, although with ſome paticnts even 
very {mall doſes have been found to excite ſevere vo- 
miting, Beſides diſtinctly marked intermittents, this 
ſolution has alſo been ſometimes ſucceſsful in obſtinate 


- periodical headachs, and in cutaneous affections of the 


leprous kind, reſiſting every other mode of cure. And 
perhaps in every caſe where arfenic can be employed 
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with ſafety or advantage internally, this preparation 


is preferable to any other with which we are yet ac- 
quainted, 


Cnar. XXIII. Syrups. 


Sravrs are ſaturated ſolutions of ſugar, made in 
water, or watery or vinous infuſions, or in juices, 
They were formerly conſidered as medicines of much 
greater importance than they are thought to be at 
preſent. Syrups and diſtilled waters were for ſome 
ages uſed as the great alteratives ; inſomuch that the 
evacuaticn of any peccant humour was never attempt- 
ed till by a due courſe of theſe it had firſt been ſuppoſed 
to be regularly prepared for expulſion. Hence aroſe 
the exuberant coll 
in pharmacopœias, and like errors have prevailed in 
each. As multitudes of diſtilled waters have been 
compounded from materials unfit to give any virtue 
over the helm; ſo numbers of ſyrups {42k been pre- 
pared from ingredients, which in this form cannot be 
taken in ſufficient doſes to exert their virtues ; for two- 
thirds of a ſyrup conſiſt of ſugar, and greateſt part of 
the remaining third is an aqueous fluid. 

. Syrups are at preſent chiefly regarded as convenient 
vehicles for medicines of ore efficacy; and _ 
3 
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thoſe of ſaffron, buckthorn-berries, and ſome others. 
To the chapter on Syrups the London college in 

their pharmacopœia have premiſed the following ge- 

neral obſervations. 

In the making of ſyrups, where we have not directed 
either the weight of the ſugar, or the manner in which 
it ſhould be diſſolved, this is to be the rule: 

Take of double-refined ſugar, twenty-nine ounces z 
any kind of liquor, one pint. Diſſolve the ſugar in 
the liquor in a water-bath ; then ſet it aſide for 
twenty-four hours; take off the ſcum, and pour off 
the ſyrup from the feces if there be any. | 
The following are the general rules which have com- 

monly been given with reſpe& to the preparation of 


rups. 

I. All the rules laid down for making decoctions are 
likewiſe to be obſerved in the decoctions for ſyrups. 
Vegetables, both the decoctions and infuſions, ought 
to be dry, unleſs they are expreſsly ordered other- 
wiſe. 

II. In both the London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
pœias, only the pureſt or double refined ſugar is al- 
lowed. : 

In the ſyrups prepared by boiling, it has been cu- 
ſtomary to perform the clarification with whites of 
eggs after the ſugar had been diſſolved in this decoc- 
tion of the vegetable. This method is apparently in- 
jurious to the preparation; ſince not only the impuri- 
ties of the ſugar are thus diſcharged, but a conſiderable 
part likewiſe of the medicinal matter, which the wa- 
ter had before taken up from the ingredients, 1s ſepa- 
rated along with them. Nor indeed is the clarifica- 


tion and deſpumation of the ſugar, by itſelf, very ad-. 


viſable ; for its purification by this proceſs is not ſo 
perfect as might be expected; after it has undergone 
this proceſs, the refiners (till ſeparate from it a quantity 
of oily matter, which is diſagreeable to weak ſto- 
machs. It appears, therefore, moſt eligible to employ 
zine ſugar for all the ſyrups; even the purgative ones 

(which have been uſually made with coarſe ſugar, as 

iomewhat coinciding with their intention) not except- 

ed; for, as purgative medicines are in general ung rate- 

{al to the ſtomach, it is certainly improper to employ 

an addition which increaſes their offenſiveneſs. 

III. Where the weight of the ſugar is not expreſſed, 
twenty nine ounces are to be taken in every pint 
of liquor. The ſugar is to be reduced into powder, 
and diſſolved in the liquor by the heat of a-water- 
bath, unleſs ordered otherwiſe. 

Although in the formula of ſeveral of the ſyrups, a 
double weight of ſugar to that of the liquor is di- 
rected, yet leſs will generally be ſufficient. Firſt, 
therefore, diſſolve in the liquor an equal weight of 
ſngar, then gradually add ſome more in powder, till 
a little remains undiſſolved at the bottom, which is 
to be afterwards incorporated by ſetting the ſyrup 
in a water-bath. 

The quantity of ſugar ſhould be as much as the li- 
quor is capable of keeping diſſolved in the cold: if 
the:e is more, a part of it will ſeparate, and concrete 
into cryitals. or candy; if leſs, the ſyrup will be ſub- 


died the remaining ſyrup is ſound to have an under 
ee and is as ſubject to fermentation as if it 
ad wanted ſugar at firſt. | 
IV. Copper-veſlels, vnleſs they be well tinned, ſhould 
not be employed in the making of acrid ſyrups, or 
ſach as are compoſed of the juices of truits. 
The confectioners, who are the moſt dexterous 
people at theſe kinds of preparations, to avoid the ex- 
pence of frequently new tinning their veſſels, rarely 
make uſe of any other than copper ones, untinned, in 
the preparation even of the molt acid ſyrups, as of 


oranges and lemons. Nevertheleſs, by taking due care 


that their coppers be well icourcd and perfectly clean, 
and that the ſyrup remain no longer in them than is 
abſolutely neceſſary, they avoid giving it any ill taſte 
or quality from the metal This practice, however, 
is by no means to be recommended to the apothe- 
cary. 
V. "The ſyrup, when made, is to be ſet by till next 
day: if any ſaccharine cruſt appears upon the ſur- 
face it is to be taken off. 


Syrup of vinegar. E. 


Take of vinegar, two pounds and an half; refined 
ſugar, three pounds and an half. Beil them till a ſy- 
rup be formed. p 
This is to be conſidered as ſimple ſyrup merely aci- 

dulated, and is by no means unpleaſant. It is often 

employed in mucilaginous mixtures and the like ; and 
on account of its cheapneſs it is often preferred to ſy- 
rup of lemons. 


Syrup of marſhmallow. 


Take of freſh root of marſhmallow, bruiſed one pound; 
double- refined ſugar, four pounds; diſtilled water, 
one gallon. Boil the water with the marſhmallow 
root to one half, and preſs out the liquor when cold. 
Set it by twelve hours; and, after the feces have 
ſubſided, pour off the liquor. Add the ſugar, and. 
boil it to the weight of fix p unds. I. 

Take of marſhmallow roots, ſomewhat dried, nine 
ounces ;z water ten pounds purelt ſugar, four pounds. 
Boil the water with the routs, to the conſumption 

of one half, and ſtrain the liquor, ſtrongly expreſſing 

it. Suffer the {trained liquor to reſt till the teces 
have ſubſided ;- and-when it is free from the dregs, 
add the ſugar ; then bu il ſo as to make a ſyrup. E. 
The ſyrup of marſhmallows ſeems to have been a 
ſort of favourite 1 diſpenſatory writers, who have 
taken great pains to alter and amend it, but have been 
wonderfully tener in retrenching any of its articles, 

In the laſt preſcription, it is lopt of its ſuperfluities, 

without any injury to its virtues. It is uſed chiefly in 

nephritic caſes, for ſweetening emollient decoctions, 
and the like: of itſelf it can do little ſervice, notwith- 

1 tlie high opinion which ſome have entertained 

of it; for what can be expected from two or three 

ſpoonfuls of the ſyrup, when the decoction, from 
which two or three pounds are made, may be taken 
at a draught or two ? It is ſometimes uleful in tickling. 


coughs;, 
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the fauces: in this way it ſometimes affords a conſider- 


able relief. 
| Syrup of clove Fuly flowwers. 


Take of freſh clove July-flowers, the heels being cut 


off, two pounds; boiling diſtilled water, ſix pints. 

Macerate the flowers for twelve hours in a glafs 

veſſel; and in the ſtrained liquor diſſolve the double- 

refined ſugar, that it may be made a ſyrup. L. 
Take of clove July-flowers, freſh gathered and freed 

from the heels, one pound; pureſt ſugar, ſeven 

unds and a quarter ; boiling water four pounds. 

8 the flowers in the water for a night; then 

to the ſtrained liquor add the ſugar previouſly beat, 

and diſſolve it by a gentle heat, to make the whole 

into a ſyrup. E. 

This ſyrup is of an agreeable flavour, and a fine red 
eolour : and for theſe it is chiefly valued. Some have 
ſubſtituted for it one eaſily preparable at ſeaſons when 
the flowers are not to be procured : an ounce of clove 
ſpice is infuſed for ſome days in twelve ounces of white 
wine, the liquor ſtrained, and with the addition of 
twenty ounces of ſugar, boiled to a proper conſiſtence 
a little cochineal renders the colour of this ſyrup ex- 
atly ſimilar to that prepared from the clove July. 
flower; and its flavour is of the ſame kind, though 
not ſo pleaſant. The abuſe may be readily detected 
by adding to a little of the ſyrup ſome alkaline ſalt or 
ley ; which will change the 1 ſyrup to a green 
colour; but in the counterfeit, it will make no ſuch 
alteration, only varying the ſhade of the red. 

As the beauty of the colour is a principal quality 
in this ſyrup, no force in the way of expreſſion ſhould 
be uſed in ſeparating the liquor from the flowers. 


Syrup of colchicum, E. 


Take of colchicum root, freſh and ſucculent, cut into 
ſmall pieces, one ounce; vinegar, fixteen ounces ; 
ureſt ſugar, twenty-ſix ounces. Macerate the root 
in the vinegar two days, now and then ſhaking the 
veſſel : then ſtrain it with a gentle prefſure. To 
the ſtrained liquor add the ſugar, and boil a little, 
ſo as to form a ſyrup. | . 
This ſyrup ſeems to be the beſt preparation of the 
colchicum ; great care is required to take up this root 
in the proper ſeaſon: and from errors of this kind we 
are to aſcribe the uncertainty in the effects of this me- 
dicine as found in the ſhops. | 
The ſyrup of colchicum is often ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed as a diuretic, and may be taken from a dram or 
two to the extent of an ounce or more. | 


Syrup of orange peel. 

Take of freſh outer-rind of Seville-oranges, eight 
ounces ; boiling diſtilled water, five pints. Macerate 
for twelve hours in acloſe veſſel; and in the ſtrain- 
ed liquor diſſolve double-refined ſugar to make a 
ſyrup. I. | 

Take of yellow rind of Seville orange-peel freſh, ſix 

- ounces 3 boiling water, three pounds. Infuſe them 
for a night in a cloſe veſſel ; then ſtrain the liquor ; 
let it ſtand to ſettle ; and having poured it off clear 
from the ſediment, diſſolve in it four pounds and a 


quarter of white ſugar, ſo as to make it into a ſy- 

rup with a gentle heat. E. 

In making this ſyrup, it is particularly neceſſary that 
the ſugar be previouſly powdered, and diſſolved in the 
infuſion with as gentle a heat as poſlible, to prevent 
the exhalation of the volatile parts of the peel. With 
theſe cautions, the ſyrup proves a very elegant and 


ee one, poſſeſſing great ſhare of the fine flavour 
of the orange · peel. 


Syrup of Saffron. L. 


Take of ſaffron, one ounce; boiling diſtilled water, 

one pint. Macerate the ſaffron, in the water, for 
twelve hours, in a cloſe veſſel; and diffolve double- 
refined ſugar in the ſtrained liquor, that it my be 
made a ſyrup. 

Saffron is very well fitted for making a ſyrup, as in 
this form a ſufficient doſe of it is contained in a rea- 
ſonable compaſs, This ſyrup is at preſent frequently 
preſcribed ; it is a pleaſant cordial, and gives a fine 
colour to juleps. 


Syrup of lemon juice. 


Take of lemon juice, ſtrained, after the feces have ſub- 
ſided, two pints ; double-refined ſugar, fifty ounces. 
Diſſolve the ſugar, that it may be made a ſyrup. . 

Take of juice of lemons, ſuffered to ſtand till the feces 
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have ſubſided, and afterwards trained, two pounds 


and a half; double-refined ſugar, fifty ounces. Diſ- 
ſolve the ſugar in the juice, ſo as to make a ſyrep 


Syrup of mulberry-juice. L. 
Syrup of raſþberry juice. L. 
Syrup of black currants, L. 


"Theſe three are directed by the London college to be 


prepared in the ſame manner as ſyrup of lemons, 

which immediately precedes them. 

All theſe four are very pleaſant cooling ſyrups ; 
and with this intention they are occaſionally uſed in 
draughts and juleps, for quenching thirſt, abating heat 
&c. in bilious or inflammatory diſtempers. They are 
ſometimes likewiſe employed in gargariſms for inflam- 
mations of the mouth, and tonſils. 


Syrup of the white poppy. L. 


Take of the heads of white poppies, dried, and the 
ſeeds taken out, three pounds and an halt; double- 
refined ſugar, ſix pounds; diſtilled water, eight gal- 
lons. Slice and bruiſe the heads, then boil them 
in the water, to three gallons, in a water-bath ſa- 
turated with ſea-ſalt, and preſs out the liquor. Re- 
duce this by boiling to about the meaſure of four 
pints, and ſtrain it while hot, firſt through a ſieve, 
then through a thin woolen cloth, and et it afide 
for twelve hours, that the feces may ſubſide. Boil 

the liquor, poured off from the feces, to three pints, 
and diſſolve the fugar in it that it may be made a 
ſyrup. 


Syrup of white poppies, or of meconium, commonly called 


diacodium. E. 


Take of white poppy heads, dried and freed from the 
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ſeeds, two pounds; boiling water thirty pounds; 

ureſt ſugar, ſour pounds. Macerate the bruiſed 
heads in the water for a night ; next boil till only 
one-third part of the liquor remain ; then ſtrain it, 
exprefling it ſtrongly. Boil the ſtrained liquor to 
the conſumption of one half, and ſtrain again; laſt- 
ly, add the ſugar, and boil to a ſyrup. It may alſo 
be made by diſſolving in two pounds and a half 
of ſimple ſyrup, one dram of the extra of white 
poppies. 

This ſyrup, impregnated with the opiate matter of 
the -poppy heads, is given to children in doſes of two 
or three drams; to adults from half an ounce to an 
ounce and upwards, for eaſing pain, procuring reſt, 
and anſwering the other intentions of mild opiates. 
Particular care is requiſite in its preparation, that it 
may be always made, as nearly as poflible, of the ſame 
ſtrength; and accordingly the colleges have been ve 
minute in their deſcription of the proceſs. | 


Syrup of the red poppy. L. 
Take of the freſh flowers of the wild or red poppy 


four pounds; boiling diſtilled water, four pints and 


an half, Put the flowers by degrees into the boil- 

ing water in a water-bath, conſtantly ſtirring them. 

After this, the veſſel being taken out of the bath, 

macerate for twelve hours; then preſs out the li- 

quor, and ſet it apart, that the feces may ſubſide. 

Laſtly, make it into a ſyrup, with double-refined 

ſugar. | 

The defign of putting the flowers into boiling wa- 
ter in a water-bath, is, that they may be a little icald- 
ed, ſo as to ſhrink enough to be all immerged in the 
water; without this —2 they can ſcarcely be all got 
in: but they are no longer to be continued over che 
fire than till this effect is produced, leſt the liquor be- 
come too thick, and the ſyrup be rendered ropy. 

This ſyrup has been recommended in diſorders of 
the breaſt, cough, ſpitting of blood, pleuriſies, and 
other diſeaſes, both as an emollient and as an opiate. 
It is one of the lighteſt of the opiate medicines; and 
in this reſpect ſo weak, that ſome have. doubted of its 
having any anodyne quality. We indeed preſume, 
that it might be very ſafely ſuperſeded altogether ; 
and accordingly it has now no place either in the 
Edinburgh * or ſome of the beſt foreign 
ones, though Kill retained by the London college. 


Roſe-ſyrup. L. | 
Take of, the dried leaves of the damaſk roſe, ſev 
ounces ; double-refined ſugar, fix pounds; boiling 
diſtilled water, four pints. Macerate the roſe leaves 
in water for twelve hours, and (train. Evaporate 
the ſtrained liquor to two pints and an half, and 
add the ſugar, that it may be made a fyrup. 


Syrup of pale rea. E. 

Take cf pale roſes, freſh gathered, one pound; boiling 
water, {four pounds; white ſugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the roſes in the water for a night; then 
to the liquor ſtrained, and freed from the dregs, 
add the ſugar; and boil them into a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup may likewiſe be made from the liquor re- 
maining aſter; the, diſtillation of roſe water depu- 
tated from its fecesr | 


* — 
«a 


Ihe liquor remaining 
(provided the ſtill has been perfectly clean) is as pro- 
per for making this ſyrup as a freſh infuon; for the 
diſtillation only collects thoſe volatile parts which are 
diſſipated in the air while the infuſion is boiling to its 
conſiſtence. This ſyrup is an agreeable and mild pur- 
ou for children, in the doſe of half a fpoonful or a 
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poonſul. It likewiſe proves gently laxative to adults; 


and with this intention may be of ſervice in coſtive ha- 
bits. Its principal uſe is in ſolutive glyders. 


Syrup of dry roſes. E. 

Take of red roſes, dried, ſeven ounces ; white ſugar, 
ſix pounds; boiling water, five pounds, Irfuſe the 
roſes in the wa er for a night, then boi! th m a 
little ; ſtrain out the liquor, and adding to it the 
ſugar, boil them to the confiſtence of a ſyrup. _ 
This ſyrup is ſuppoſed to be mildly aſtringent; but 

is principally valued on account of its red colour. The 

London college have omited it, having retained others 

at leaſt equal to it in that reſpect. | 


Syrup of ſquills ” E. 

Take of vinegar of ſquills, two ds; white ſugar, 
three pounds and a half, Make them into a ſyrup 
with a gentle hear. 

This ſyrup was formerly prepared with ſome ſpices, 
intended to alleviate the offenſiveneſs of the fquills. 
But while they had not this effect, they often counter- 
acted the intention in view, and are therefore omiired. 
It is uſed chiefly in doſes of a ſpoonful or two, for 

0 expectoration, which it does very power- 

7 | Es 

| Simple or common ſyrup. E. 

Take of pureſt ſugar, fifteen parts; water, eight 
parts. Let the ſuzar be diſſolved by a gentle heat. 
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This preparation is a plain liquid ſweet, void of 


flavour or colour. It is convenient for ſundry pur- 
poſes where theſe qualities are not wanted, or would 
be exceptionable. 


Syrup of buckthorn. 


Take of the juice of ripe and freſh buckthorn berries, 
one gallon ; ginger, bruiſed, one ounce; all-fpice, 
powdered, one ounce and an half; double - refined 
ſugar, ſeven pounds. Set by the juice for ſome 
days, that the feces may ſubſide, and (train. Mace- 
rate the ginger and all-ſpice in a pint of the ſt a ned 
juice for four hours, and ſtrain, Boil away the reſt 
of the juice ta three pints ; then add that piirt of the 
juice in which the ginger aud all-ſpice have been 
macerated ; and, laltly, the ſugar, that it may be 
made a ſyrup. £. | 
Take of the juice of the ripe buckthorn berries, depu- 
rated, ſeven pounds and an half; white ſugar, 
three pounds and a half. Boil them to the con- 
| filtence of a ſyrup. E. 


1 


Boch theſe preparations, in doſes of three or ſour 


ſpoonfuls, operate as briſk cathartics. The principal 
incanveniences attending them are, their being very 
unpleaſant, and their occaſioning a thirſt and dryneſs 
of the mouth and fances, and ſometimes violent gripes. 
Theſe effects may be prevented by drinking freely of 
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el, or other warm liquids during the opera- 
he ungratefulneſs of the buckthorn is endca- 
voured to be remedied in the firſt of the above pre- 
ſcriptions by the addition of aromatics, which, how- 


- 


tion. 


ever, are ſcarcely ſufficient for that purpoſe. The 
ſecond alſd had formerly an aromatic material for the 
fame intention, a dram of the eſſential oil of cloves ; 
which being found ineffectual, is now rejected. 


Syrap of balſam of Tolu. L. 


Take of the balſam of Tolu, eight ounces ; diſtilled 
water, three pints. Boi for two hours. Mix with 
the liquor, ſtrained after it is cold, the double refined 
ſugar that it may be made a {yrup, 


Balſamic ſyrup. E. 


Take of fimple ſyrup, juſt made, and warm from the 

fire two pounds; tizture of balſam of Tolu, one 
ofince. When the ſyrup has grown almoſt cold, 
ſtir into it the tincture, by Uttle at a time, agitating 
them well together tiil perfectiy united, 

This laſt method of making the balſamic ſyrup was 
dropt in one of the preceding editions of the Edin- 
burgh pharmacopcaia, on a complaint that the ipirit 
ſpoiled the taſte of the ſyrup ; which it did in a great 
degree when the ticture was drawn with malt ſpirits, 
the nanſeous oil which all the common malt ſpirits are 
accompanied with communicating that quality; and 
this was particularly the cafe when the ſpirituous part 
was evaporated from the ſyrup, as was directed in the 
former edition of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia. Par- 
ticular care therefore ſhould be taken that the ſpirit 
employed tor making the tincture be perfectly clean, 
and well rectified from all ill flavour. 

The intention of the contrivers of the two foregoing 


. - proceſſes ſeems to have been ſomewhat different. In 
the firſt, the more ſubtile and fra 


t parts of the 
balſam are extracted from the grotter reſinous matter, 
and alone retained in the ſyrup : the other ſyrup con- 
tains the whole ſubſtance of the baliam in larger quan- 
tity. They are both moderately impregnated with 
the agreeable flavour of the baliam. | 

In tome pharmacopœias a ſyrup of this kind is pre- 
pared from a tinqure of baliam of Peru, with roſe- 


water, and a proper quantity of ſugar. 


Syrup of violets. 


Take of the freſh petals of the violet, two pounds; 
boiling diſtilled water, five pints, Macerate tor 24 
hours; aſterwards ſtrain the liquor, without prefling, 
through thin linen. Add refined ſugar, that it may 
be made a ſyrup. L. 

Take of freſh violets, one pound; boiling water four 
unds; pureſt fugar, ſeven pounds and a half. 

— the violets in the water for 24 hours in a 
glaſs, or at leaſt a glazed earthen veſſel, cloſe co- 
vered ; then ftrain without expreſſion, and to the 
trained liquor add the ſugar powdered, and make 

. into 4 ſyrup. E. 7 | 


This ſyrup is of a very agreeable flavour; and in 


the quantity of a ſpoonful or two proves to children 


gertly laxative. It is apt to loſe, in keeping, the ele- 
gant blue colour, for which it is chiefly valued ; and 
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hence ſome having been induced to counterfeit it with Prepars- 
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materials whole colour is more permancit. I lis abute tine and 


may be readily diicovercd, by adding to à little of the 
ſuipeted ſyrup any acid or alkaline liquor. If the 
ſyrup. be genuine, the acid will change its blue coluur 
to a red, and the alkali will change it toa green; but 
it couuterteit, thele changes will not happen. It is 
obvious, irom this mutability of the colour of the vio- 
let, that the preſcriber would be deceived if he ſhould 
expect to give any blue tinge to acidulated or alkalized 
Ju.eps or mixtures by the addition of the blue ſyrup. 


Syrup of ginger. 


Take of ginger bruiſed, four ounces ; boiling diſtilled 
water, three pints. Macerate for four hou:s, and 
ſtrain, then add refined ſugar, that it may be made 
a ſyrup. L. 

Take of powdered ginger, three ounces ; boilizg water, 
four pounds; pureſt ſugar, ſeven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the ginger in the water in a cloſe veſſel 
for 24 hours; then to the liquor, ſtrained and freed 
from the feces, add the powdered ſugar, and make 
them into a iyrup. E. 

Theſe are agreeable and moderately aromatic ſyrups, 
lightly impregnated with the flavour and virtues of 
the ginger. 


Acid ſyrup. Gen. 


Take of weak ſpirit of vitriol, two drams ; ſyrup of 
lemons, fix ounces. mix them. | 
Where we with t: obtain a ſyrup, not only ſtrongly 

acidulated, but alſo powertully aitringent, this to: mula 

may be conſidered as well ſuited to anſwer the pur- 
poſe. 
Alkaline ſyrup. Gen. 


Take of ſalt of tartar, three drams ; ſimple ſyrup, fix 
ounces. Mix them. 

In this ſyrup we have in ſome degree the converſe 
of the preceding; and it may e uleſully employed 
either for the deſtruction of acid in the ſtomach, or 
tor the formation of neutral or efferveſcent mixtures. 


Syrup of garlic. Suec. 


Take of the freſh root of garlic, ſliced, one pound; 
boiling water, two pounds. Macerate them in a 
cloſe veſſel for an hour. Add to the ſtrained liquor, 
refined ſugar, two pounds. Boil them to a yrup. 


This ſyrup formerly held a place in our pharmaco- 


pœias, a d was recommended for promoting ex pecto- 
ration in cales of chronic catarrh and other affections 
of the breait : but, as well as the oxymel ot garlic, it 
is now baniſhed from them; and there can be little 
doubt that the ſame intentions may in general be an- 
{wered by lets diſagreeavle medicines. Yet where we 
wiſh to employ garlic in a watery menſtruum, this for- 
mula is perhaps one of the beſt under which it can be 
exhibited. 


Syrup of almonds. Suec. 


Take of fweet almonds, one pound; bitter almonds, 
two drams. Let the almonds be blanched and beat 
in a ſtone mortar Wh a wooden peſtle; then by 

degrees add barley-water, two pounds; ſtrain the 
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liquor, and form it into a ſyrup, with as much 

donble-refined ſugar as may be neceſſary. 

The agreeable flavour of the almonds is in this ſor- 
mula communicated to a ſyrup, which may be advan- 
tageouſſy employed to ſweeten mixtures, or to form a 
pleaſant drink when diffuſed in water; and the flavour 
is not a little improved by the addition of the pro- 
portion of bitter almonds here Directed. But even 
theſe cannot be ſuppoſed to communicate any active 
quality to this ſyrup, as they are employed in ſo ſmall 
a quantity: and till leſs is to be expected from the 
ſweet almonds, which can communicate little more to 
the ſyrup than their mild oil. | 


RoſT. 

Take of cinnamon, bruiſed, five ounces ; ſpirituous 
cinnamon water, two pounds. Digeſt them m a 
cloſe glaſs veſſel for 24 hours; then add to the 
ſtrained liquor double-refined ſugar, three pounds. 
Boiled to a ſyrup. 

This ſyrup is ſtrongly impregnated with the einna- 
mon : and where we wiſh to ſweeten any mixture, at 
the ſame time adding to it an agreeable aromatic, it is 
perhaps one of the beſt articles we can employ. 


Syrup of cinnamon. 


Emelic ſyrup. Bran. 


Take of glaſs of antimony, finely powdered, two drams; 
Rheniſh wine, twelve ounces. Let them be digeſted 
for three days in a gentle heat; then ſtrain the liquor 
through paper, and mix with the ſtrained liquor 30 
ounces of double-refined ſugar. Let it be formed 
into a ſyrup, and kept in a cloſe veſſel. 

There can be no doubt of this ſyrup being ſtrongly 
impregnated with the emetic quality of the antimony; 
and it will at leaſt have ſo far the advantage of being 
very agreeable to the taſte, that it may be readily ta- 
ken by very young people. But every good effect to 
be obtained from it may be had with more certainty, 
by adding to ſimple ſyrup any quantity that may be 
thought neceſſary of the antimonial tartar previouſly 
diſſolved in a ſmall proportion of water. 


Syrup of quickfilver. Suec. 


Take of purified quickſilver, one dram; gum arabic, 
three drams ; roſe-water, as much as ſufficient for 
reducing the gum to mucus. Let them be rubbed 
in a mortar till the quickſilver totally diſappears ; 
then by degrees mix with it ſimple ſyrup, four 
Ounces. 

In this we have a preparation ſimilar to the mercu- 
rial ſolution of Dr Plenck formerly mentioned; and 
which, white it does not poſſeſs any other advantage 
than mere ſweetneſs of taſte, is liable to the objections 
formerly urged againſt that preparation. 


'Cnay. XXIV. Medicated Honeys. 


THz more fixed parts of vegetables, diſſolved in 
watery liquors may be thence transferred into honey 
by mixing the honey with the watery decoction or 
juice of the plant, and boiling them together till the 
aqueons part has exhaled, and the honey remains of 
its original conſiſtence. Honey has not probably 


however, any very peculiar advantage over ſugar, an 
it is liable to many inconveniences, which ſugar is free 
from : in particular, it is much more liable to run into 
fermentation, and in many conſtitutions produces 


gripes, and often violent effects. The Edinburgh 


college have therefore rejected the whole of the oxy- 
8 their laſt edition of the pharmacopœia. And 


the number of preparations with honey in moſt of the 


foreign pharmacopœias is now much diminiſhed. Still, 
however, there are ſeveral much employed by prac- 
titioners of eminence ; and of courſe retained in the 
London pharmacopœiĩa. | 


Honey of roſes. L. 

Take of dried red roſe-buds,. with the heels cut off, 
four ounces; boiling diſtilled water, three pints ; 
clarified honey, five pounds. Macerate the roſe 
leaves in the water for fix hours; then mix the 
honey with the ſtrained liquor, and boil the mixture 
to the thickneſs of a ſyrup, 

This preparation is not unfrequently uſed as a mild 
cooling detergent, particularly in gargariſms for ulce- 
rations and inflammation of the mouth and tonfils. 
The roſe buds here uſed ſhould be haſtily dried: the 
deſign of doing ſo is, that they may the better preſerve 
their aſtringency. 


Honey of ſquills. L. * 


Take of clarified honey, three pounds; tincture of 
ſquills, two pints. Boil them in a glaſs veſſel to 
the thickneſs of a ſyrup. 

The honey will here be impregnated with all the 
active parts of the ſquills which the tincture before 


contained, and may be employed as an uſeful expecto- 
rant or diuretic. 


 Oxymel of verdegriſe. L. 


Take of prepared verdegriſe, one ounce; vinegar, ſeven 
ounces ; clarified honey, fourteen ounces, Diſſolve 
the verdigriſe in the vinegar, and ſtrain it through 
linen ; then add the honey, and boil the whole to a 
proper thickneſs. Es 
This is an improvement of what was formerly known 
in our pharmacopœias under the title of mel Agyptia- 
cum; which, however, was, as then prepared, very 
uncertain with reſpect to ſtrength. It is uſed only 
externally for cleanſing foul ulcers; and keeping down 
fungous fleſh. Ir is Ito often ſerviceable in venercal 
ulcerations of the mouth and tonſils. But there is 
ſome danger from its application to places from the 
ſituation of which it is apt to be ſwallowed ; for even 
a ſmall quantity of verdigriſe paſſing into the ſtomach 
may be productive of 4 
effects. 


Oxymel of meadow ſaffron. L. 

Take of the freſh root of meadow-ſaffron, cut into 
thin ſlices, one ounce ; diſtilled vinegar, one pint ; 
clarified honey, two pounds. Macerate the root 
of meadow-ſaffron with the vinegar, in a glaſs veſſel, 
with a gentle heat, for 48 hours. Strain the liquor, 
preſſed out ſtrongly from the root, and add the 
honey. Laſtly, boil the mixture, frequently ſtir- 


ring it with a wooden ſpoon, to the thickneſs of a 
This 


ſyrup. 


ſtreſſing, if not deleterious, 
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This 6xymel may be conſidered as very analogous 
to the fyrup of colchicum, on which we have already 
made ſome obſervations. Under this form it was firſt 
introduced by Dr Stoerk. And although with cer- 
tain conſtitutions the ſyrup is unqueſtionably prefer- 
able, yet it well deſerves a place in our pharmaco- 
pœias, as being an active medicine. f 


 Oxymel of fquills. L. 


Take of clarified honey, three pounds; vinegar of 
ſquills, two pints. Boil them in a glaſs veſſel, with 

a ſlow fire, to the thickneſs of a ſyrup. 

The honey was formerly employed for this prepa- 
ration unclarified, and the ſcum, which in ſuch caſes 
ariſes in the boiling, taken off: by this means the 
impurities of the honey were diſcharged ; bat ſome of 
the medicinal parts of the ſquill;, with which the vi- 
negar was impregnated, were alſo feparated. For 
this reaſon the college of London have now judi- 
ciouſly ordered the honey for all theſe kinds of prepa- 
rations to be previouſly clarified by itſelf. 

Oxymel of ſquills is an uſeful aperient, detergent, 
and expectorant, and of great ſervice in humoural aſth- 
mas, coughs, and other diſorders where thick phlegm 
abounds. It is given in doſes of two or three drams, 
along with ſome aromatic water, as that of cinnamon, 
to prevent the great nauſea -which it would otherwiſe 
be apt to excite. In large doſes it proves emetic. 


Simple oxymel. L. 
Take of clarified honey, two pounds; 4iſtilled vine- 

for, one pint. Boil them in a glaſs veſſel, with a 

ow fire, to the thickneſs of a ſyrup. 

This preparation may be conſidered as analogous to 
the /yrupus aceti of the Edinburgh pharmacopeia. It 
is not inferior in efficacy to many more elaborate 
compoſitions. It is an eable, mild, cooling me- 
dicine. It is often uſed in cooling detergent garga- 
riſms, and not unfrequently as an expectorant. 


Oxymel of garlic. Dan. 


Take of garlic, cut in ſlices, an ounce and an half; 
caraway ſeeds, ſweet fennel ſeeds, each two drams; 
clarified honey, ten ounces ; vinegar, balf a pint. 
Boil the vinegar for a little time, with the ſecds 
bruiſed, in a glazed earthen veſſel; then add the 
garlic, and cover the veſſel cloſe ; when grown cold, 
preſs out the liquor, and diſſolve in it the honey by 
the heat of a water bath. 

This oxymel is recommended for attenuating viſcid 


juices, promoting expectoration, and the fluid ſecre- 


tions in general. It is doubtleſs a medicine of conſi- 
derable efficacy, though very unpleaſant, the flavour 
of the garlic prevailing notwithitanding the addition 
of the aromatic ſeeds. 


Pedtoral oxymel. Brun. 


Take of elecampane roots, one ounce; orris root, half 
an ouncez gum ammoniac, one ounce ; vinegar, 
half a pint; clarified honey, one pound ; water, 
three pints. Let the roots, cut and bruiſed, be 
boiled- in the water till one third is waſted : then 
ſtrain off the liquor; let if Rand to ſettle ; and hav- 


ing, poured it off clear. from the feces, add to it 
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the honey and the ammoniac, previouſly diſſolved 

in the vinegar. Mix them together, by gently 

boiling them. 

The title of this compoſition expreſſes its medical 
virtues. It is deſigned for thoſe diſorders of ihe breaſt 
that proceed from a load of viſcid phlegm, and ob- 
ſtructions of the pulmonary veſſels. Iwo or three 
ſpoonfuls may be taken every night and morning, aud 
continued for ſome time. 


CuAr. XXV. Pawwders. 


Tuis form receives ſuch materials only as are ca- 
pable of being ſufficiently dried to become pulveriſable 
without the loſs of their virtue. There are many ſub- 
ſtances, however, of this kind, which cannot be con- 


vemently taken in powder: bitter, acrid, fetid drugs, 


are too diſagreeable; emollient and mucilaginous 
herbs and roots are too bulky ; pure gums cohete, and 
become tenacious in the mouth; fixed alkaline ſalts li- 
quefy on expoſing the compoſition to the air; and 
volatile alkalis Ku Many of the aromatics, too, 
ſuffer a greater loſs of their odorous principle when 
kept in powder; as in that form they no doubt ex- 
poſe a much larger ſurface te the air. 

The doſe of powders, in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, is generally about half a dram : it rarely exceeds 
a whole dram, and is not often lefs than a ſcruple. 
Subſtances which produce powerful effects in ſmaller 
doſes are not truſted to this form, unleſs their bulk be 
increaſed by add tions of leſs efficacy; thoſe which re · 
quire to he given in larger ones are better fitted for 
other forms. 

The uſual vehicle for AK, the lighter powders is 
any agreeable thin liquid. The ponderous powders, 
particularly thoſe prepared from metallic ſubſtances, 
require a more conſiſtent vehicle, as ſyrups; for from 
thin ones they ſoon ſubſide. Refinous ſubitances, like- 
wile are molt commodiouſly taken in thick liquors ; in 
thin ones they are apt to run into lumps, which arc 
not eaſily again ſoluble. 


General rules for making powders. 


IJ. Particular care ought to be taken that nothing 
carious, decayed, or impure, be mixed in the compo- 
ſit ion of powders: the ſtalks and corrupted parts of 
plants are to be ſeparated. 

II. The dry aromatics ought to be ſprinkled during 
their pulverization, with a few drops of any proper 
water, ©” . 

III. The moiſter aromatics may be dried with a very 
gentle beat before they are committed to the mortar. 


IV. Gums, and ſuch other ſubſtances as are difli- 


cultly pulveriſable, ſhould be pounded along with the 
drier ones, that they may pals the ſieve together. 

V. No part ſhould be ſeparated for uſe until the 
whole quantity put into the mor: ar has paſſed the ſieve, 
and the ſeveral iiftings mixed together; for thoſe parts 
of the ſubject which are firſt powdered may prove di- 
ferent at leaſt in degree of efficacy, from the reſt. 

VI. Powders of aromatics are to be prepared on'y 
in ſmall quantities at a time, and kept in glaſs vellels 
very cloſely ſtopped. g 


If powders are long kept, and not carefully ſecured. 
from the air, their virtue is in a great meaſure deſtroy ca, 
a. though. 
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P 
although the parts in which it conſiſts ſhould not in 
other circumſtances prove volatile, Thus, though the 
virtues of en are ſo fixed as to remain entire 
even in extracts made with proper menſtrua, yet i the 


powdered root be expoled for a long time to the air, 
it loſes its emetic quality. | 


Al gelic powder . L. 


Take cf ſocotorine aloes, one pound; white canella, 


three ounces. Rub them ſeparately to powder, 
and then mix them. 


under the title of hiera picra. It furniſhes us with an 
uſetul aloetic purgative, the canella operating as a 
good corrigent for the aloes. But it is more tre- 
quently employed as the baſis of electuaries or pills, 
or of a tincture which was for a long time diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the appellation of ſacred tinQure.. 


Alo:tic powder with iron. L. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, powdered, an ounce and an 
halt; myrrh, powdered, two ounces ; dry extract 
of gentian, vitriolated iron, of each, in powder, one 
ounce. Mix them. 

In this powder we have an aloetic and chalybeate 
conjoined. It conſiſts ot nearly the ſame articles which 
formerly entered the compoſition of the pilule ecphrac+ 


tice chalybeate, as they were called; and it is perhaps 


more frequently employed when brought to the form ot 
pills by means of ſyrups than in powder : but in either 
way it is an uſefuk medicine, and is particularly employ- 
ed with advantage in caſes of obſtructed menſtruation. 


Alvetic powder with guaiacum. L. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, one ounce and an half; gum 
guaiacum, ore ounce; aromatic powder, half an 
ounce. Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum ſeparately 
to powder; then mix all the ingredients together. 
In the guaiacum as well as * aloes, we have a 
warm gummi: reſinous purgative: and both are cor- 
rected, as well as more minutely divided, from their 
combination with the aromatics. This therefore fur- 
niſhes us with an uſeſul purgative ; but when taken 


only in ſmall doſes, its chief effect ia that of promoting 


perſpiration. It is, however, more frequently em- 
ployed in the form of pills than in the tate of powder 
and indeed it conſiſts of nearly the ſame ingredients 
which conſtituted the pilule aromatice of the former edi- 
tion of the London phar macopœia. 


Aromatic powder, L. 


Take cf cinnamon, two ounces; ſmaller cardamom 


ſ-eds, huſked, ginger, long pepper, of each one 
vunce. Rub them together to a powder. 


Aroma ic powder, or arematic ſpices. E. 


Take of nu'megs, leſſer cardamom ſeeds, ginger, 
ech two ounces, Beat them together into a pow- 
der, to be kept in a phial well ſhut. 


Both theſe compoſitions are agreeable, hot, ſpicy 


medicines ; and as ſuch may be uſefully taken in cold 
phlegmatic habits and decayed conſtitutions, for warm- 


ing the ſtomach, promoting digeſtion, and ſtrengthen- 
4 


It:is compoſition has long been known in the ſhops 3 


alt 
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quantity of long pepper which it contains. But it is 
perhaps to be doubted whether from this article any 
advantage be derived; and a powder not inferior to 
either might, we think, be formed, by ſubſtituting 


caſſia for the cinnamon employed by the one college, 


or the nutmegs by the other. 


Compound powder of aſarabacca. L. 
Take of the dry leaves of the aſarabacea, ſweet marjo- 


ram, Syrian herb maſtich, dry flowers of lavender, 
each one ounce, Powder them together. 


Sternutatory, or cephalic powder. E. 


Take of the leaves of aſurum, three parts; marjoram, 
one part. Beat the õgether into a powder, 
Though the former ut theſe powders be more com- 

pounded than the latter, yet they differ · very little. 

They are both agreeable and efficacious errhines, and 

ſuperior to molt of thole uſually fold under the name 


of herb ſnuff. They are often employed with great 


aqxautage in caſes of obſtinate headach, and of oph- 
as reſiſting other modes of cure. Taken under 
Num of fault 
me, they will operate the ſucceeding day as a 
ful errhine, inducing frequent ſneezing, but (till 


"ore a large diſcharge from the noſe. It is, however, 


neceſſary, during ir operation, to avoid expoſure 


to cold. 
| Pawder of ceruſe. L. 


Take of ceruſe, five ounces; ſarcocoll, one ounce and 
an half; tragacanth, half an ounce. Rub them 
together into powder. | | 
This compoſition is the trochiſci alli of Rhazes 

brought back to its original ſimplicity with regard to 
the ingredients, and without the. needleſs trouble of 
making it into troches. It is employed for external 
purpoſes, as in collyria, lotions, and injections, for re- 
pelling acrimonious humours, and in inflammations. 


Compound powder of crabs claws. L. 


Take of crabs claws, prepared, one pound ; chalk, red 
coral, each prepared, three ounces. Mix them: 
Theſe powders have loſt ſeveral of their ingredients 

without any injury to their virtues ; and poſlibly they 

would ſtill bear a farther reduction, for the crabs eyes 
and chalk are by themſelves at leaſt as eſfectual as any 
compoſition of them with coral. And perhaps every 
pur pi ſe to be obtained from them may be accompliſhed 
by a more ſimple abſorbent, as the chalk powder af- 


terwards to be mentioned, or the powder of the la- 
pilli cancrorum. | . 


Compound powder of contrayer va. L. 


Take of contrayerva, powdered, five ounces ; com- 
Sr gp powder of .crabs claws, one pound and an 
alf, Mix them. 

This powder was formerly directed to be made up 

into balls with water, and was then called /apis contra- 

yerve; a piece of trouble now laid aſide as needleſs, 

tor it was neceſſary to reduce the balls into powder 


10 


to the extent of five or ſix grains at 


ing the tone of the viſcera. The doſe is from ten Prepars- 
grains to a ſcruple and upwards, The firſt is conſi- YO ane 
derably the warmeſt. This principally ariſes from the 
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contribute, as has been imagined to their preſervation ; 


for it is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed that the powder will 
loſe more by being kept fot a reaſonable length of time 


in a cloſe-{topt glaſs than the balls will in the humec- 
tation with water and exſiccation in the air before they 
are fit for being put by to keep. The medicine has 
much better 4 to the title of an alexipharmac 
and ſudorific than the foregoing compoſitions. The 
contrayerva by itſelf proves very ſerviceable in low 
fevers, where the vis vite is weak, and a diapho- 
reſis to be promoted; It is poſſible that the crabs 
claws are of no farther ſervice than as they divide this 
powerful ingredient, and make it fit more eaſily on 
the ſtomach. 


Compound power of chalk. 


Take of prepared chalk, h-'f a pound; cinnamon 
four ounces ; tormentil, m-arabic, of each three 
ounces ; long pepper, halt an ounce. Powder them 
ſeparately, and mix them. 


Chalk powder. E. 


Take of white chalk, prepared, four ounces, nutmeg, 
half a dram; cinnamon, one dram. Mix and ike 
them into a powder; which may ſupply che 
of the cardialgic troches. 

The addition of the aromatics in the above 
la, coincides with the general intention of the re. .. 


Jellov 


which is indicated for weakneſs and acidity in the ſto- 


mach ; and in looſeneſs from acidity. 


Compound powder of chalk awith opium. L. 


Take of compound powder of chalk, eight ounces : 
hard purified opium, powdered, one dram and an 
half. Mix them. 

From the addition of the opium this remedy be- 
comes ſtill more powerful than the above in reſtraining 
diarrhea. | 


Compound powder of ipecacuanha. L. 
Take ipecacuanha and hard purified opium, of each, 


powdered, one dram ; vitriolated kali, powdered, 
one ounce. Mix them. 


Sudorific, or Dover's powder. E. 


Take of vitriolated tartar, three drams ; opium, root 
of ipecacuanha powdered, of cach one ſcruple. 
Mix and grind them accurately together, fo as to 
make an uniform powder. 

The vitriolated tartar, from the grittineſs of its 


cryſtals, is perhaps better fitted for tearing and di- 


viding the tenacious opium than any other ſalt ; this 
ſeems to' be its only uſe in the preparation. The ope- 
rator ought to be careful that the opium and ipeca- 
cuanha ſhall be equally diffuſed through the whole 
maſs of powder, otherwiſe different portions of the 
powder maſt have differences in degree of ſtrength. 
The hard purified opium, direted by the London 
college, is, from this circumſtance preferable to opium 
in its ordinary ſtate, employed by the Edinburgh col- 


his powder is one of the moſt certain ſudorifics 
Vor. XIV. ; 


= AG 


that we know of z and as ſuch, was recommended by 
Dr Dover as an eifectual remedy in rhenmatiſm. Mo- 
dern practice confirms its reputation, not only in rl;cu- 
matiſm, but allo in dropſy and ſundry other diſæaſes, 
where it is often difficult by other means to produce 
a copious ſweat. The doſe is from five to ten or twelve 
grains, according as the patient's ſtomach and ſtrength 
can bear it. It is convenient to avoid much drinking 
immediately after taking it, otherwiſe it is very apt 
to be rejected by yomiting before any other effects are 
produced. 


Compound powder of ñjalup. E. 


Take of jalap root, one ounce; cryſtals of tartar, 
two ounces. Mix, and diligently grind them to- 
8 tor ſome time, ſo as to form a very fine pow- 

er. | 

The uſe of the cryſtals in this preparation is to 
break down and divide the jalap into very minute par- 
ticles, whereby its operation is thought to be melio- 
rated ; and on this account the two articles are direct- 
ed to be pounded together, and not ſeparately. But 
whether trom this circumſtance any advantage ariſes 
or not, there can be no doubt that this combination 
furniſhes us with a very uſeful and active purgative, 

in every cale where it is neceſſary to produce both a 

full evacuation of the inteſtinal canal, and a free diſ- 


charge from the ſyitem in general, under the form of 
catharlis, * 


Compound powder of myrrh. L. 


Take of myrrh, dried ſavin, dried rue, Ruflian caſtor, 
of each, one ounce. Rub them together into a 
powder. 

This is a reformation of the troches of myrrh, a 
compoſition contrived by Rhazes againſt uterine ob- 
ſtructions. It may be taken in any convenient ve- 
hicle, or made into boluſes, from a ſcruple to a dram 
or more, two or three times a-day. 


p Opiate Fowder. L. 


Take of hard purified opium, powdered, one dram; 
a and prepared hartſhorn, nine drams. Mix 
em. 
The hartſhorn is here intended merely to divide the 
opium, and to give it the form of pouder, although 


it may perhaps have alſo ſome influence in rendering 
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the opium more active from deſtroying acid in the ſto- 


mach. But whether in this way it has any effect or 
not, there can be no doubt that it is a very conve- 
nient formula tor the exhibition of opium in powder ; 
which on ſome occaſions is preferable to its bein 

given either in a liquid form or in that of pills. Asgen 
grains of this powder contain preciſely one of the 
opium, the requilite doſe may be eaſily adapted to the 
circumſtances of the caſe. It is often ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed as a ſweating powder; and has not, like Do- 


ver's powder, the effect of inducing ſickneſs or vo- 
miting. | | 


Compound powder of ſcammony. 


Take of ſcammony, hard extract of jalap, each two 
ounces ; ginger, half an ounce. 


parately, 


owder them ſe- 
mix them. I. 
38 Take 
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Take of ſcammony, cryſtals of tartar, each two oun- 
ces; mix, and grind them diligently into a pow- 
der. : 

It is much to be regretted, that in the pharmaco- 
pœias publiſhed by authority in Britain, two compo- 


ſitions ſhould be diſtinguſhed by the ſame name, dif- 


fering conſiderably from each other in their nature and 

degree of activity. 

e compound powder of ſcammony in the laſt 
edition ot the London pharmacopœia differed conſi- 
derable ſrom the preſent : For there, the only addi- 
tion was calcined hartſhorn, intended merely for the 
diviſion of the ſcammony. This purpoſe is ſtill bet- 
ter anſwered by the cryſtals of tartar, which at the 
ſame time conſpire with the operation of the ſcam- 
mony as a purgative. But the addition of jalap and 
ginger, according to the preſent formula of the Lon- 
don pharmacopceia, gives not only a purgative conſi- 
derably diiferent, but increaſes alſo the heating quality 
of the medicine, while the cream of tartar has an evi- 
dent reſrigerant power. Both may on occaſions be 
uſeful, but we think that in moſt caſes the Edinburgh 
formula will be found preferable. 

In editions of our pharmacopceias of ſtill older date, 
this powder was prepared with another very active 
ingredient, diapho-etic antimony. It was much ce- 
lebrated as diltinguiſted by the name of its inventor, 
being called from its firit publiſher, Cornachini's poau- 
der. In a former edition of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copœia it was thus directed to be prepared: 

Take of diaphoretic antimony, cream of tartar, ſcam- 
mony, each equal parts, Make them into a pow- 
der. 

This may be given to the quantity of a dram or 
more, In other preſcriptions, the tartar and antimo- 
nia! calx bear nearly the ſame proportion to the ſcam» 
mony as the calcined hartſhorn did in the London 
pharmacopeia. It appears probable that neither of 
theſe ingredients are of any farther uſe, than as they di- 
vide the texture of the ſcammony ; though Cornachini 
ſuppoſes very conſiderable advantage from ſome deob- 
ſtruent quality in the tartar, whereby the veſſels ſhall 
be opened, and the noxious humours prepared for 
expulſion: and from the preparation of antimony, 
though it have no ſenſible operation, he expects ſome 
ſhare of the ſame ſucceſs which ſometimes attends the 
rougher preparations of that mineral, 

Both the preſent formulæ may, however, be conſi- 
dered as poſſeſſing all the advantages of Cornachini's 
powder. 


Powder of ſcammony with aloges. L. 


Take of ſcammony, fix drams ; hard extract of jalap, 
ſocotorine aloes, of each an ounce and an half; gin- 
ger, half an ounce. Powder them ſeparately, and 
mix them. 

In this formula, the combination of ſcammony, ja- 
lap, and aloes, furnithes a very active purgative, which, 
with ſome intention at leaſt, may be preferable to 
either of the preceeding. Taken from five to ten 
grains, it will operate as a purgative even in caſes of 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs. 


Powder of ſcummony with calomel. L. 


Take of ſcammony, half an ounce ; calomel, double. - 
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refined ſugar, of each two drams. Rub them ſepa - Prepara- 


rately to a powder, and then mix them. 

In this formula, we have the ſcammony in a more 
ſimple ſtate united with ſuch a proportion of calomel as 
muſt very conſiderably aid its purgative power. And 
accordingly it may be employed with advantage, both 
in caſes of obſtinate coſtiveneſs and in dropſical at- 
fections, where a conſiderable diſcharge is required 
from the ſyſtem, 


Compound powder of ſenna. L. 


Take ſenna, cryſtals of tartar, of each two ounces; 
ſcammony, half an ounce; ginger, two drams. Rub 
the ſcammony by itſelf, rub the reſt together into a 
powder, and then mix them all. | | 
This powder is given as a cathartic, in the doſe of 

two ſcruples or a 3 The ſpice is added, not only 

to divide, but to warm the medicine, and make it ſit 

eaſier on the ſtomach. The ſcammony is uſed as a 

ſtimulus to the ſenna; the quantity of the latter ne- 

ceſſary for a doſe, when not aſſiſted by ſome more 
powerful material, being too bulky to be conveniently 
taken in this form. 

The compoſition of this medicine is now conſidera- 
bly ſimplified by the rejection both of cinnamon and 
cloves, as the ginger alone is found fully to anſwer the 
intention of the view. | 


a Styptic poauder. E. 

Take of alum, an ounce and an half; gum kino, 
three drams. Grind them together into a fine pow- 
der. | 
In former editions of our pharmacopceia, a powder 

of this kind was directed to be made with alum and 
dragon's blood, and was long in repute as an aſtrin- 
gent, under the title of Helvetins*s flyptic powder. The 
gum-kino is judiciouſly ſubſtituted for the dragon's 
blood, as being a much more powerful and certain 
aſtringent. The chief uſe of this powder is in hæ- 
morrhagies, eſpecially of the uterus. 


Compound powder of tragacanth. L. 


Take of tragacanth powdered, gum-arabic, ſtarch, 

each an ounce and a half; double refined ſugar, 

three ounces. Rub them together into a powder. 

This compoſition is ſomewhat ſimplified by the re- 
jection of the marſhmallow, and liquorice root, which 
formerly entered it. But this has not probably pro- 
duced any diminution of its medical properties. It 
operates as a mild emolient; and hence becomes ſer- 
viceable in hectic caſes, tickling coughs, ſtrangury, 
ſome kinds of alvine fluxes, and other diſorders pro- 
ceeding from a thin acrimonious ſtate of the humours, 
or an abraſion of the mucus of the inteſtines ; they 
ſoften, and give a greater degree of conſiſtency to 
the former, and defend the latter from being irritated 
or excoriated by them. All the ingredients coincide 
in theſe general intentions. The doſe is from half a 
dram to two or three drams, which may be frequently 
repeated. | 


Anthelmintic powder. Gen. 


Take of the flowers of tanſy, worm-ſeeds, each three 
drams; fal martis, one dram. Mix them, 18 
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Both the tanſy and worm ſeed poſſeſs a conſiderable 
degree of anthelmintic power, which is not a little 
increaſed by the ſalt of ſteel. And from this com- 
bination more effect in the expulfion of worms, par- 
ticularly of the lumbrici, may be expected, than from 
This pow- 
der may be taken to the extent of half a dram or up- 
wards for a doſe, proportioned to the age and circum- 
ſtances of the patient. 


Powder againſ the bite of a mad-dog, Brun. 


Taſte of aſh-coloured ground liverwort, two ounces ; 
black pepper, one ounce. Beat them together in- 
to a powder. 

The virtue for which this medicine has been cele- 
brated, is expreſſed in its title: the doſe is a dram 
and a half, to be taken in the morning faſting, in half 
a pint of cows milk warm, for four mornings toge- 
ther. 

At one period it was held, on the recommendation 
of Dr Mead and other eminent practitioners, in very 
high eſteem. Now, however, it has fallen into ſuch 
diſrepute, as to be baniſhed from moſt of the modern 
pharmacopœias. 


Compound powder of arum. Suec. 


Take of arum root, ficſh dried, two drams ; yellow 
water-flag roots, burnt faxifrage roots, each one 
dram ; white canella, a dram ; ſalt of wormwood, 
one ſcruple. Beat them into a powder, which is 
to be kept in a cloſe veſſel, 

In former editions of the London pharmacopœia, 
one of the ingredients in this compoſition was called 
acorus vulgi or vulgaris; a name which has been ap- 
plied, by different writers, both to calamus aromaticus 
and to gladiolus luteus, or common yellow water-flag. 
In this uncertainty, the compounders generally took 
the former. But as the medicine was firſt contrived 
by a German phyſician (Birkmann), and as in ſome of 
the German pharmacopcias, the acoris vulgaris is ex- 
plained to be the water-flag, the Swediſh colors have 
rather, in conformity to the original preſcription, than 
from any opinion of the virtues of the water-flag 
(which appears, when the root 1s dried and powder- 
ed, to be very inconſiderable), made choice of this 
laſt and expreſſed it by the name which more clearly 
diſtinguiſhes it from the other. The caution of keep- 
ing the powder in a cloſe veſſel is very neceſſary; for 
if it be expoſed to the air, the alkaline falt, imbibing 
moiſture, would run into a liquid ſtate. Two alkaline 
ſalts have been generally directed; but, as they dit- 
fer from each other only in name, one of them is here 
juſtly omitted, and ſupplied by a proportional increaſe 
of the other. Crabs eyes were originally an article 
in this compoſition, but probably ſerved little other 


purpoſe than to increaſe its volume. 


Agreeable to the above remark, the college of E- 
dinburgh, in a reviſal of their pharmacopœia, had 
omitted the crabs-eyes, and continued the former prac- 
tice of uſing calamus aromaticus for the acoras vulga- 
ris, They had likewiſe exchanged the cinnamon for 
the white canella : and the alkaline ſalt for a neutral 
one, better ſuited to the form of a powder. Their 
formula was as follows : ; 


e. 
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Take of arum roots, newly dried, two ounces ; ca- Prepara- 
lamus aromaticus, burnt faxifrage roots, each one tions and 
ounce ; white canclla, fix drams; vitriolated tar. Compoſi- 


tar, two drams. 

der. 

This article which had formerly a place alſo in the 
London pharmacopæia, is ſtill retained in ſome of the 
belt foreign ones: But it is now altogether rejected 
from our pharmacopœias. 

The compound powder of arum was originally in- 
tended as a ſtomachic ; and in weakneſſes and relaxa- 
tions of the ſtomach, accompanied with a ſurcharge 
of viſeid humcrs, it is doubtleſs a very uſeful medi- 
cine, It frequently has alſo good effects in rheumatic 
caſes: the doſe may be from a ſcruple co a dram, 
two or three times a day, in any convenient liquor. 
It ſhould be uſed as freſh as poſſible, for its virtue ſut- 
fers greatly in keeping; the arum root in particular, 
its capital ingredient ſoon loſes the pungency in 
which its efficacy principally coutilts. 


Mix and make them into a pow- 


Digeſtive powder. Suec. 


Take of bitter purging ſalts, rhubarb, each equal 
parts. Mix them. 

In this compoſition, the ſatt will briſken the ope- 
ration of the rhubarb as a cathartic, and the aſtrin- 
gency of the latter will tend to increaſe the tone of 
the ſtomach ; hence, in conſequence of evacuating, and 
at the ſame time ſtrengthening the alimentary caval, it 
may be preſumed to have conliderable influence in 
promoting digeſtion. 


Dyſenteric petuder. Dan. 


Take of rhubarb, one ounce ; calcined hartſhorn, half 
an ounce; gum arabic, three drams ; caſcarilla 
bark, two drams.. Mix them, and reduce them to 
a very fine powder. 

Here the rhubarb is combined with an other power- 
ful tonic, the caſcarilla ; and while the calcined harts- 
horn ſerves to neutralize acid, the gum-arabic will 
operate as a demulcent. This compoſition therefore 
may be very uſeful in dyſenteric caſes, after the vio- 
lence of the diſeaſe has been overcome, and when 
there remains a debilitated and abraded ſtate of the in- 
teſtinal canal. 


Roſſ. 


Take of olibanum, amber, maſtich, each three parts; 
ſtorax, two parts: benzoin, labdanum, each one 
part. Mix them into a groſs powder. 

This powder is intended for the purpoſe of fumiga- 
tion : and when burnt it a out a fragrant odour ; 
hence it may be ſucceſsfully employed for combating 
diſagreeable ſmells, and counteracting putrid or other 
noxious yapours diffuſed in the atmoiphere. 


Fumigation powder. 


Powder for infants. Suec. 


Take of magneſia alba, one ounce , rhubarb, redu- 
ced to a very fine powder, one dram. 
be mixed. | 
This powder is very uſeful for deſtroying acid, and 


at the ſame time reſtoring the diminithed tone of the 


alimentary canal: hence it is often advantageouſly em- 
ployed in caſes of diarrhea, which depend on theſe 
3G 2 morbid 
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to check looſeneſs very ſuddenly. It is particularly 
uſeful with infants, and hence the origin of the name 
here affixed to it. 


Nitrous powder. Suec. 


Take of purified nitre, three ounces ; falt of ſorrel, 
one ounce ; double-refined ſugar, ten ounces, Let 
them be mixed. 


This is a very convenient and agreeable form of ex- 
hibiting nitre : for while the ſugar ſerves not only to 
divide and diffuſe it, but alſo to correct its taſte, the 
ſalt of ſorrel adds to its refrigerant power. 


Purging Peruvian powder Gen. 


Take of the powder of ' Peruvian bark, one ounce ; 
powder of rhubarb, powder of ſal ammoniac, each 
one dram and a halt. 


It has been imagined by many, that particular ad- 


vantage reſulted from uniting the Peruvian bark with 


ſal ammoniac : and there can be no doubt, that in 
ſome caſes inconvenience reſults from the bark, in con- 
ſequence of its binding the belly. There are there- 
fore circumſtances in which the combination here pro- 


poſed may perhaps be proper; but there is reaſon to 


believe that the benefit of the ſal ammoniac is more 
imaginary than real; and it not unfrequently happens, 
that we are diſappointed of the benefit which might 
otherwiſe be derived ſrom the bark, in conſequence 
of its proving even of itſelf a purgative. Hence, in 
perhaps a majority of caſes, the exhibiting it with the 


additions here propoſed will be rather prejudicial than 
otherwiſe. 


Thebaic powder. Suec. 


Take of opium, half a ſcruple; purified nitre, five 
ſcruples and a half; refined ſugar, one ounce. Mix 
them together into a powder. 

In this powder thoſe inconveniences which ſome- 
times reſult from opium may with certain conſtitutions 
be corrected, in conſequence of the refrigerant power 
of nitre; and hence it may prove a very uſeful ſeda- 
tive powder. The ſugar is intended merely to give 
form to the medicine; and in its ſtate of combina- 
tion, each dram of it contains a grain of opium; ſo 
that a practitioner has it in his power eaſily to regu- 
late the doſe according to circumſtances. 


Sponge poauder. Gen. 

Take of burnt ſponge, powdered, common ſalt, each 
three drams. Mix them, and divide into twelve 
powders. = 
We have formerly noticed the manner of burn- 

ing ſponge. (ſee no 98.) It is of very conſiderable 

ſervice in ſcrofulous affections, and particularly in 
the cure of the bronchocele. It has of late been 
highly celebrated for theſe purpoſes by Mr Wilmer, 
under the title of the Coventry remedy. There it was 
ſometimes employed merely in its pure ſtate, com- 
bined with a ſufficient quantity of honey, to form 
it into a bolus ; ſometimes it was given united with 
calcined cork and pumice-ſtone. at advantage, 


M A C Y. 
however, it could have derived from theſe additions 


it is difficult to conceive z nor can we readily ſee how tions and 
it will be improved by the addition of common ſea. Compeii- 


tions. 


ſalt here propoſed: for this may probably lead to 
new combinations, materially altering the qualities 
of thoſe ſalts which the ſponge itſelf contains; and 
on which its virtues, as far as it has any, muſt de- 
pend. At the ſame time, for any experience which 
we ourſelves have had, we are inclined to think that 
thoſe virtues which have been attributed to burat 
ſponge are more imaginary than real. 


Cuar. XXVI. Tocher. 


Taocnzs and lozenges are compoſed of powders 
made up with glutinous ſubſtances into little cakes, 
and afterwards dried. 'This form is principally uſed 
for the more commodious exhibition of certain medi- 
eines, by fitting them to diſſolve lowly in the mouth, 
ſo as to paſs by _—_— into the ſtomach ; and hence 


theſe preparations have generally a conſiderable pro- 


portion of ſugar or other materials grateful to the pa- 
late. Some powders have likewiſe been reduced ints 
troches, with a view to their preparation ; though 
poſſibly for no very good reaſons ; He the moiſtening 
and afterwards drying them in the air, muſt on this 
account be of greater injury than any advantage ac- 
cruing from this form can counterbalance. 


General Rules for making T roches. 


1. The three firſt rules laid down for making pow- 
derhs are alſo to be obſerved in the powders tor tro- 
ches. 

2. If the maſs proves ſo glutinous as to ſtick to the 
fingers in making up, the hands may be anointed 
with any convenient ſweet or aromatic oil; or elſe 
ſprinkled with powder of ſtarch, or of liquorice, or 
with flour. 

3- In order to thoroughly dry the troches, put them 
on an inverted ſieve, in a ſhady airy place, and fre- 

quently turn them. | 

4. Troches are to be kept in glaſs veſſels, or in earthen 
ones well glazed. q | 


T roches of Starch. L. 


Take of ſtarch, an ounce and an half; liquorice, fix 
draras ; florentine orris, half an ounce ; doubt re- 
fined ſugar, one pound and a half. Rub theſe to 
powder, and, by the help of tragacanth, diſſolved in 
water, make troches. They may be made, if ſo cho- 
ſen, without the orris. 


White pe&oral troches. E. 


Take of / pureſt ſugar. one pound; gum arabic, four 
ounces ; ſtarch, one ounce ; flowers of benzoin, 
half a dram. Having beat them all into a powder, 
make them into a proper maſs with roſe-water, ſo 
as to form troches. | 
Theſe compoſitions are very agreeable pectorals, and 

may be uſed at pleaſure. They are calculated for ſoft- 

ening acrimonious humours, and allayiag the tickling 
in the throat which provokes coughing. | 
Although not only the name but the compoſition 
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T roches of liquorice. L. 


Take of extract of liquorice, double-refined ſugar, 
each ten ounces; tragacanth, powdered, three ounces. 
Make troches by adding water. 


Black pefioral troches. E. 


Take of extract of liquorice, gum arabic, each four 


ounces ; white ſugar, eight ounces. Diſſolve them 

in warm water, and ſtrain : then evaporate the mix- 

ture over a gentle fire till it be of a proper conſilt- 

nce for being formed into troches. 

Theſe compoſitions are deſigned for the ſame pur- 
poſes as the white pectoral troches above deſcribed. In 
foreign pharmacopceias there are ſome other troches 
of this kind, under the titles of Trechiſci bechici flavi 
and ruiri; the firſt are coloured with ſaffron, the lat- 
ter with bole armenic. The diſſolving and ſtraining 
the extract of liquorice and gum arabic, as now or- 
dered in the laſt of the above preſcriptions, is a con- 
ſiderable improvement ; not only as they are by that 
means more uniformly mixed than they can well be by 
beating, but likewiſe as they are thereby purified from 
the heterogeneous matters, of which both thoſe drugs 
have commonly no ſmall admixture. 


Pectoral troches with opium. E. 


Take of pure opium, two drams; balſam of Peru, one 
dram; tincture of Tolu, three drams. Grind the 
opium with the balſam and tincture previouſly mix- 
ed, till it be thoroughly diſſolved; then add by de- 
grees, of commmon ſyrup, eight ounees; extract 
of liquorice, ſoftened in warm water, five ounces. 
While beating them diligently, gradually ſprinkle 
upon the mixture five ounces of powdered gum 
arabic. Exſiccate ſo as to form troches, each 
weighing ten grains. 

The directions for 8 the above troches are 
ſo full and particular, that no farther explanations are 
neceſſary. Six of the troches prepared in the manner 
here ordered, contain about one grain of opium. 
Theſe troches are medicines of approved efficacy in 
tickling coughs depending on an irritation of the 
fauces. Beſides the mechanical effect of the inviſ- 
cating matters and involving acrid humours, or lining 
and defending the tender membranes, the opium mult, 
no doubt, have a conſiderable ſhare, by more immedi- 
ately diminiſhing the irritability of the parts themſelves. 

The compoſition of theſe troches, however, would 

haps be improved by the omiſſion of the balſam of 
eru : for although here directed only in ſmall quan- 
tity, yet it gives a taſte to the troches which is to ma- 
ny people very diſagreeable ; and it is at the ſame time 
probable that it adds very little, if any thing, to the 
efficacy of the medicine. | 


Troches of nitre. 
Take of purified nitre, powdered, four onnces ; double- 


 _ Iefined ſugar, powdered, one pound; tragacanth, 


mucilage of gum tragacanth. E. 

This is a very agreeable form for the exhibition of 
nitre ; though, when the ſalt is thus taken without 
any liquid (it the quantity be conſiderable), it is apt 
to occaſion uneaſineſs about the ſtomach, which can 


only be prevented by large dilution with aqueous li- 


quors. 'The troches of nitre have been ſaid to be em- 
ployed with ſucceſs in ſome caſes of difficult deglu- 
tition. 


Troches of ſulphur. 


Take of waſhed flowers of ſulphur, two ounces ; double- 
refined ſugar, four ounces. Rub them together ; 
and, with the mucilage of quince-ſeeds, now and 
then added, make 4/5. 1 7 

Take of flowers of ſulphur, two ounces ; flowers of 
benzoin, one ſcruple ; white ſugar, ſour ounces ; 
factitious cinnabar, half a dram. Beat them to- 
gether, and add mucilage of gum tragacanth as 
much as is ſufficient. Mix and make them into 
troches according to art. E. 72 
Theſe compoſitions are to be conſidered only as 

agreeable forms for the exhibition of ſulphur, no al- 

teration or addition being here made to its virtues ; 
unleſs that, by the flowers of benzoin in the ſecond 
preſcription, the medicine is ſuppoſed to be rendered 
more ethcacious as a pectoral. 

The factitious cinnabar ſeems chiefly intended as a 
colouring ingredient. 


T roches of chalk. L. 


Take of chalk prepared, four ounces ; crabs-claws,' 


prepared, two ounces ; cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
double-refined ſugar, three ounces. Theſe being 
rubbed to powder, add mucilage of gum arabic, 
and make troches. | 


T roches of magnefia. L. 


Take of burnt magneſia, four ounces ; double refined 
ſugar, two ounces ; ginger, powdered, one ſcruple. 
With the addition of mucilage of gum arabic, make 
troches. | 
Theſe compoſitions are calculated againſt that un- 

eaſy ſenſation at the ſtomach, improperly called the 

heartburn; in which they often give immediate relief, 
by abſorbing and neutralizing the acid juices that oc- 
caſion this diſorder. The abſorbent powders here uſed 
are of the moſt powerful kind. The former has in 
general the effect of binding, the latter of opening, the 


belly; and from this circumſtance the practitioner will 


be determined in his choice, according to the nature 
of the caſe which he may have occaſion to treat. 


Red lead troches. Dan. 


Take of read lead, half an ounce; corroſive ſubli- 
mate mercury, one ounce ; crumb of the fineſt bread 
four ounces. Make them up with roſe-water into 
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glaſs mortar, until the mercurial globules entirely Prepara - 
diſappear z then add the golden ſulphur and guaia- tions and 
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quire a good deal of caution in their uſe. 


Troc hes of catechu. 


Take of catechu, one ounce; white ſugarcandy, two 
ounces; ambergris, muſk, each ten grains; muci- 
lage of gum tragacanth, as much as is ſufficient. 
Make them into troches. 

This medicine has long been in eſteem as a flight 
reſtringent; and reſtringents thus gradually received 
into the ſtumach produce better eflects than when an 
equal quantity is taken down at once. "Theſe troches 
would be more palatable, and perhaps not leſs ſervice- 


Brun. 


able, were the muſk and ambergris omitted. 
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CHAT. XXVI. Pills. 

To this form are peculiarly adapted thoſe drugs 
which operate in a ſmall! doſe, and wl.oſe nauſeous and 
offenſive taſte or ſmell require them to be concealed 
from the palate. 

Pills ditſolve the moſt difficultly in the ſtomach, and 
produce the moſt gradual and laſting effe&s of all the 
internal forms. This is in ſome caſes of great advant- 
ape, in others it is a quality not at all deſirable; and 
ſometimes may even be of dangerous conſequence, par- 
ticularly with regard to emetics ; which, if they paſs 
the ſtomach undiſſolved, and afterwards exert them- 
ſelves in the inteſtines, operate there as violent cathar- 
tics. Hence emeties are among us ſcarcely ever given 
in pills; and hence to the reſinous and difficultly ſo- 
luble ſubſtances, ſaponaceous ones ought to be added, 
in order to promote their ſolution. 

Gummy reſins, and inſpiſſated juices are ſometimes 
ſoft enough to be made into pills without addition : 
where any moiſture is requiſite, ſpirit of wine is more 
proper than ſyrups or conſerves, as it unites more rea- 
dily with them, and does not ſenſibly increaſe their 
bulk. Light dry powders require ſyrup or mucilages ; 
and the more ponderous, as the mercurial and other 
metallic preparations, thick honey, conſerve or ex- 
tracts. 

Light powders require about half their weight of 
ſyrup, of honey, about three-fourths their weight, to 
reduce them into a due conſiſtence for forming pills. 
Half a dram of the maſs will make fix or ſeven pills 
of a moderate ſize. 


General rules for making pills. 


1. Gums and inſpiſſated juices are to be firſt ſoftened 
with the liquor preſcribed ; then add the powders, 
and continue beating them all together till they be 
perfectly mixed. 

2. The maſſes for pills are beſt kept in bladders, which 
ſhould be moiſtened now and then with ſome of the 
ſame kind of liquid that the maſs was made up with, 
or with ſome proper aromatic oil. 


Ethiopic pills. E. 
Take of quickſilver, ſix drams; E ſulphur of an- 


timony, reſin of guaiacum, honey, each half an 
ounce. Grind the quickſilver with the honey, in a 


cum, with as much mucilage of gum arabic as is 
ſufficient to make the mixture into a mals of the pro- 
er conſiſtence for forming pills. 
heſe pills are much more efficacious than thoſe of 
a former edition; the ethiops mineral, there ordered, 
being exchanged for a more active compoſition, In 
then preſent form they reſemble Dr Plummer's pills. 
deſcribed in the Edinburgh Eſſays, and afterwards to 
be mentioned. To it they are preferable in one re- 
ſpe, that they are leſs apt to run off by ſtool, They 
are an uſeful alterative both in ,cutancous and vene- 
real diſorders. One fourth-part of the quantity above 
preſcribed may be made into ſixty pills; of which from 
one to four may be taken every night and morning, the 
patient keeping moderately warm during the whole 
time that this courle is continued, 


Pills of aloes. L. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, powdered, an ounce ; ex- 
tract of gentian, half an ounce; ſyrup of ginger, 
as much as is ſuthcient. Beat them together. 


Aloclic pills. E. 


tions. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, in powder, thick extract of 


gentian, each two ounces; make them into a maſs 

with ſimple ſyrup. 

Theſe pills were formerly directed to be made with 
Caſtile ſoap; from a notion which Boerhaave and 
ſome others were very fond of, that ſoap promoted 
the ſolution of reſinous and ſeveral other ſubitances in 
the ſtomach. This, however, ſeems to be a miltake ; 
and, on the contrary, it is highly probable that the 
alkaline part of the ſoap is in molt inſtances ſeparated 
from the oily by the acid in the ſtomach ; by which 
decompoſition the ſoap may poſlibly retard: inſtead of 
promoting the ſolution of the aloes. Theſe pills have 
been much uſed as warming and ſtomachic laxatives : 
they are very well ſuited for the coſtiveneſs ſo often at- 
tendant on people of ſedentary lives. Like other pre- 
parations of aloes,they are alſo uſed in jaundice, and in 
caſes of obſtructed menſes. They are ſeldom uſed for 
producing full purging ; but if this be required, a 
ſcruple or half a dram of the maſs may be made into 
pills of a moderate ſize for one doſe. | 


Pills of aloes with myrrh. ; 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, two ounces ; myrrh, ſaffron, 

- of each one ounce; ſyrup of ſaffron, as much as is 
ſufficient. Rub the aloes and myrrh ſeparately to 
powder ; aſterwards beat them all together. 


The common pills, vulgarly called Rufus's pills. E. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, two ounces; myrrh, one 
ounce ; 1affron, half an ounce. Beat them into a 
maſs with a proper quantity of ſyrup. 

Theſe pills have long continued in practice, without 
any other alteration than in the ſyrup with which the 
maſs is made up, and in the proportion of ſaffron. In 
our laſt pharmacopæœia, the ſyrup of wormwood was 
ordered, which is here judiciouſly exchanged by the 
London college for that of ſaffron ; this — 
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Prepara= and improving the brightneſs of colour in the medicine, 
tions and which is the characteriſtic of its goodneſs. The ſat- 


. nt fron, in the compoſition which is attributed to Rufus, 


is equal in quantity to the myrrh ; and in theſe pro- 
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nagogues, and are very well calculated for anſwering Prepara- 
thoſe intentions ; half a ſcruple, a ſcruple or more, tions and 
may be taken every night or oftener. The fetid pills Compoſi- 
of our former pharmacopœia were conſiderably purga- —— 
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portions the pill was received in our firſt pharmaco- 
pœia. As the diminution afterwards made in the ſaf- 
fron was grounded on very abſurd reaſons, viz, © let 
the former quantity ſhould occaſion a ſpaſmus cyni- 
cus,” ) the London college have now again increaſed 
it, and reſtored the pill to its original form. The vir- 
tues of this medicine may be eaſily underſtood from its 
ingredients. Theſe pills, given to the quantity of 
half a dram or two ſcruples, prove conſiderably cathar- 
tic, but they anſwer much better purpoles in ſmailer 
doſes as laxatives or alteratives. 


Colocynth pills with alves, commonly called Cocciæ. E. 


Take ſocotorine aloes, ſcammony, of each two oun- 
ces; ſal polychreſt, two drams ; colocynth, one 
ounce z oil of cloves, two drams. Reduce the aloes 
and ſcammony into a powder with the ſalt; then 
let the colycinth beat into a very fine powder, and 
the oil be added; laſtly, make it into a proper maſs 
with mucilage of gum arabic. 

In theſe pills we have a very uſeful and active pur- 
gative ; and where the ſimple aloetic pill is not ſuffi- 
cient for obviating coſtiveneſs, this will often effectual - 
ly anſwer the purpoſe. Little of their activity can 
depend upon the ſalt which enters the compoſition ; 
but it may aſſiſt in dividing the active parts of the other 
articles, particularly the aloes and ſcammony. Theſe 
Pills often produce a copious diſcharge in caſes of ob- 
ſtinate coſtiveneſs, when taken to the extent only of 
five or ten grains ; but they may be employed in much 
larger doſes. They are, however, ſeldom uſed with 
the view of producing proper cacharſis. Half a dram 
of the maſs contains about five grains of the colocynth, 
ten of the aloes, and ten of the ſcammony. 


Copper pills, E. 


Take of cuprum ammoniacum, ſixteen grains; crumb 


of bread, four ſcraples ; ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, as 

much as is ſufficient to form them into a maſs, 

which is to be divided into thirty two equal pills. 

Theſe pills had formerly the name of Plulz cerulee, 
but they are now with greater propriety denominated 
from the metal which is their baſis. 

Each of theſe pills we!ghs about three grains, and 
contains ſomewhat more than half a grain of the cup- 
rum amoniacum. The above pills ſeem to be the 
beſt form of exhibiting this medicine. See Cupiunm 
ammoniacale, and CHEMISTRY, n“ 1034. 


Gum pille. 


Take of galbanum, opcpanax, myrrh, ſagapenum, 
each one ounce : aſafœtida, half an ounce ; ſyrup of 


ſaffron, as much as is ſufficient. Beat them toge- 
ther. L. 


Take aſafetida, galbanum, myrrh, each one ounce; 
rectified oil of amber, one dram. Beat them into a 
maſs with ſimple ſyrup. E. 


The pills are deſigned for antihyſteries and emme- 


tive ; the purgative ingredients are now omitted, as 
the phyſician may ealily, in extemporaneous preſcrip- 
tion, compound theſe pills with cathartic medicines, m 
fuch proportions as particular caſes ſhall require. 


Quic gil ver pills. 


Take purified quickſilver, extract of liquorice, ha- 
ving the conſiſtence of honey, of each two drams; 
liquorice, finely powdered one dram. Rub the 
quickſilver with the extract of liquorice until the 
gl. bules diſappear : then, adding the liquorice-pow- 
der, mix them together. 


Mercurial pills. E. 


Take of quickſilver, honey, each one ounce; crumb 
of bread, two eunces. Grind the quickſilver with 
the honey in a glaſs mortar till the globules diſap- 
pear, adding occaſionally a little ſimple ſyrup ; then 
add the crumb of bread, and beat the whole with 
water into a maſs, which is to be immediately di- 
vided into four hundred and eighty cqual pills. 
The quickſilver was formerly directed to be ground 

with reſin of gapacum and Caitile ſoap. The former 
was ſuppoſed to coincide with the virtues of the mer- 
cury, and the latter was uſed chiefly to divide the 
globules of mercury. For this laſt intention Dr Saun- 
ders found that honey, the ſubſtance here ordered by 
the Edinburgh college, is of all he tried the molt ef- 
fectual; but we would ſuppoſe with this gentleman, 
that ſomething farther is done in this proceſs than the 
mere diviſion of the mercurial globales, and that part 
of the quickſilver is as it were amalyamated with the 
honey, or brought to a ſtate ſimilar to that in Plenck's 
ſolution. The ſame effect will take place when the 
pills are prepared with extract of liquorice now direct- 
ed by the London college. 

The mercurial pill is one of the beſt preparations of 

mercury, and may in general ſuperlede moſt other 

forms of this medicine. 
maſs immediately into pills, as the crum ſoon becomes 

too hard for that purpoſe. Soap was undoubtedly a 

very improper medium tor triturating the mercury ; 

it is not only too hard for that purpole, but when the 
preparations entered the ſtomach, the alkaline part of 
the ſoap being engaged by the acid in that viſcus, the 
mercury would in all probability be immediately ſe- 
parated. The honey and bread can only be changed 
by the natural powers of digeltion, and can never op- 


preſs the ſtomach. The due of the pills is from two 


to four or fix in the day, according to the effects we 
with to produce. 


Falap pills, E. 


Take of extract of jalap, two ounces ; aromatic pow- 
der, half an ounce. Beat them into a mals with 
ſimple ſyrup. 

This is an uſeful and active purgative, either for 
evacuating the contents of the inteſtinal canal, or pro- 
ducing a diſcharge from the ſyſtem in general. ig 

C 


It is neceſſary to form the 
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One of the ſame kind, wich powdered jalap in ſub- Take of gum ammonizc, leſſer cardamom feeds, in Prepara- 
ſtance inſtead of the extract, is uſed in ſome of our hoſ- powder, extract of liquor ice, each one dram ; dried tion and 


pitals ns a cheap and effectual purge. roct of ſquills, in fine powder, one ſcruple. Mix, IRE 


and form them into a maſs with ſimple ſyrup. E. 


| Plummer's pill, E. Theſe are elegant and commodious forms for the 
Take cf ſweet mercury, precipitated ſulphur of anti- exhibition of ſquills, whether for pomoting expectora- 
mony, each fix drams ; extra& of gentian, white tion, or with the other intentions to which that me- 
Spaniſh ſoap, each two drams. Let the mercury dicine is applied. As the virtue of the compound is 
be triturated with the ſulphur till they be thorough- chiefly from the ſquills, the other ingredients are often 


— — 


ly mixed, then add the extract, and form a maſs with varied in r e preſcription : and probably 


ſimple ſyrup. | no material difference takes place in the two forms 
Theſe pills were recommended to the addition of the here propoſed excepting in the proportion of the ſquills, 
publick about forty years ago by Dr Plun mer, whoſe which in the former conſtitutes one ninth, in the lat- 
name they ſtill bear. He repreſented them in a paper ter one tenth, of the maſs. 
which he publiſhed in the Edinburgh Medical Effays, 
as a very vſeful alterative; and on his authority they Stomachic pills. E. 
were at one time much employed ; but they are now 5 
leſs extenſively uſed than formerly. And although 
they (till retain a place in the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
cia, Yet it is probable that every purpoſe to be an- | g 
ſwered by them may be more eFeaally 8 from vn * 
the common mercurial pill, or from calomel in a more 5 
{imple ſtate. This pill is intended for moderately warming and 
ac ſtrengthening the ſtomach, and evacuating crude viſcid 
Opium fills. L. humers. A ſcruple of the maſs may be taken twice 
Take of hard purified opium, powdered, two drams; a-day. 
ex tract ef liquorice, one ounce, |, Beat them until 
they are perfectly united. . 


ake of rhubarb, ene ounce; ſocotorine aloes, ſix 
drams ; myrrh half an ounce ; vitriolated tartar, one 
dram ; eſſential oil of mint, half a dram ; ſyrup of 


Bacher pills, Gen. 


Take of extract of black hellebore, purified myrrh, 

Thebaic, commonly called Pacific pills. E. each one ounce; power of carduus benedictus, two 

: | . 14 ſcruples. Mix them into a maſs according to art, to 

Tore oe A ES — 3 . be dried in the air till it be fit for the formation of 
maica pepper, one ounce. Soſten the opium and r 


8 bir! a Theſe pills have been ſtrongly recommended as a 
* n 1 — moſt effectual remedy in dropſical cafes, and have been 
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and the pepper beat into a powder; and laſtly ha- alleged to unite an evacuant and tonic power. Hence 


ving beat them well together, form the whole into they have been conſidered as particularly ſuited to thoſe 
4 y caſes where remarkable weakneſs and" laxity occur. 
Theſe two compoſitions, though differing in ſeveral ar one 1 hands of Mr 33 = tory oy _ 
particulars may yet be confidered as fundamentally Bure Ag: 87 wy 1 1. eee h * 
very much the ſame. The firſt is a ſimple opiate, in ita olptals at 3'arit, 00 rocerpt was porenaned. by 
which every five grains of the maſs contains one of the French king, and publiſhed by ambority. But 
opium; and in the opium alone can we ſuppoſe that like many other noſtrums fince this publication, Ba- 
the activity of the medicine depends. cher Tk il has by no means ſupported the reputation 
Although ſome of the articles contained in the lat- which it had when kep +, N. * The 3 N * 
ter compoſition may perhaps be ſuppoſed to operate <<? ding to N gr apre ä 
8 e yet the former compoſition, which is ken in the courſe of the day. 
e moſt ſimple, is in general preferable. 8 
Pills Gmitar to the ſecond ak contrived by a che- Pills of elaterium. Suec. 
mical empiric, Starkey, and communicated by him to Take of the pureſt gum ammoniac, two ounces ; ſo- 
Matthews, under, whole name they were ſome time agd cotorine aloes, gamboge, each two drams; elate- 
greatly celebrated. The form here given differs con- rium, half a dram. Mix them, by means of bitter 
ſiderably from the original, in omitting many ingre- tincture, into a maſs, and let pills be formed, each 
dients of no great ſervice. Nor indeed are any of the weighing two grains. | 
ingredients of much conſequence, except the opium; This, as well as the former, is alſo a pill celebrated 
their quantity being too inconſiderable to anſwer any for the cure of dropſical affections. And the elaterium 
uſeful purpoſe. Ten grains of the compoſition contain from which it derives its name, is one of the molt pow- 
one of opium. erful evacuants in the way of catharſis. Here, how- 
Souilloill ever, it is united with ſuch active articles, particularty 
. the gamboge, as muſt make its effect ſomewhat doubt- 
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Take of freſh dried ſquills, powdered, one dram ; gin- ful. And we are inclined to think that a preferable 


ger powdered, ſoap, of each three drams ; ammo- formula for making the pills of elaterium, is to form 


niacum, two drams ; ſyrup of ginger, as much as is it into a maſs, with the extract of gentian. This is 


ſufficient. Beat them together. magined to have ſome influence as correcting its effect, 
in 
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in exciting ſickneſs. And when each pill is made to 
contain half a grain of the elaterium, the doſe may 
be eaſily accommodated: to the circumſtances of the 
one or two pills being taken every hour till 
they begin to operate. 

The elaterium, whether under the form above-men- 
tioned, or in the more ſimple ſtate which has now 
been ſuggeſted, operates as a very powerful cathartic, 
often inducing the diſcharge of ſtagnant ſerum, when 
other remedies are found ineffectual. But it can be 


exhibited only in thoſe caſes where the patient ſtill re- 


tains a conſiderable degree of ſtrength, 


Fetid pills. Suec. 


Take of aſafetida, caſtor, each a dram and a half; 
falt of amber, half a dram; oil of hartſhorn, half a 
ſcruple. Make them into a maſs, with tincture of 
myrrh, to be divided into pills of two grains each, 
'Theie, like the gum-pills formerly mentioned, are 

chiefly uſed as an antihyſteric and antiſpaſmodic me- 


dicine ; and they are particularly uſeful in counteract- 


ing ſpaſmodic afſections of the alimentary canal, eſ- 
pecially thoſe connected with flatulence, But the 
aſaſctida is no leſs ſucceſsful when exhibited in a 
more ſimple tate, particularly when formed into pills 
with an equal quantity of ſoap, by the aid of ſimple 
ſyrup. 


Gamboge pills, Dan. 


Take of ſocotorine aloes, extract of black hellebore, 
ſweet mercury, gamboge, each two drams ; diſtilled 
oil of juniper, half a dram; ſyrup of buckthorn, 
as much as is ſufficient for. forming a maſs of pills. 
From the ingredients of which theſe pills are con- 

ſtituted, we need hardly remark, that they muſt prove 
a very powerful purgative. The gamboge, from which 
they derive their name is unqueltionably a very active 
purge. But is not more ſo than the ſweet mercury; 
and perhaps from an union of theſe two, as much 
might be expected as from the more compounded for- 
mula here adopted. Yet it 1s not improbable that 
the eſſential oil of juniper may in ſome degree operate 
as a corrigent. 


Pills of corroſive ſublimate mercury. Suec. 


Take of corrofive ſublimate, purified ſal ammoniac, 
each one ſcruple; diſtilled water, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient to diſſolve them; powder of the root of al- 
thea, ſixteen ſcruples; honey, two drams. Mix 
them into a maſs for the formation of pills, each 
weighing three grains, 

Corroſive ſublimate in ſubſtance was long conſi- 
dered as being ſo violent in its effects, that it could 
not with ſafety be taken internally; but for a conſi- 
derable time it has been uſed with advantage under 
the form of ſolution, either in water or ſpirits. But 
to both theſe a conſiderable objection occurs from their 
diſagreeable braſſy taſte, This objection is however 
entirely obviated, by reducing the ſolution, after it is 
formed, to a ſolid maſs, by means of crumb of bread, 
vr any proper powder: and by the aid of a little ſal am- 
moniac, the ſolution may be made in a very ſmall quan- 
tity of water; fo that leſs of any ſolid intermedium 
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will be ſufficient to bring it to the form of pills. Thie Prepera- 
formula here directed ſeems well ſuited ſor the purpoſe d ard 


intended. Each of the pills contains about an 
be eaſily regulated according to the intention in 
view. And theſe pills are not unfrequently employed 
with advantage, both in combating venereal and cu- 
taneous affections, and for the expulſion of worms 
from the alimentary canal, With the latter of theſe 
intentions, a ſimilar pill was particularly recommend- 
ed by Dr Gardener, in a paper pubbſhed in the Edin- 
burgh Phyſical and Literary Eflays : and although 
not received iuto our pharniacopœia, it has been fre» 
quently uſed at Edinburgh, 


Tar pills. Dan. 


Take any quantity of tar, and mix with it as much 
powdered elecampane root as will reduce it to a 
proper thickneſs tor being formed into pills. 

'The powder here mixed with the tar, though of no 
great virtue, is nevertheleſs a very uſeſul addition, not 
only for procuring it a due conſiſtence, but likewiſe as 
it divides the reſinous texture of the tar, and thus con- 
tributes to promote its ſolution by the animal juices. 
In the Edinburgh infirmary, half a dram of the mals, 
made into middle ſized pills, is given every morning 
and evening in diſorders of the brealt, ſcurvies, &c. 


Soap pills, Suec. 


Take of hard white ſoap, two ounces ; extract of birch, 
one ounce, Let them be formed into a maſs, to be 
divided into pills, cach containing three grains. 
Although many virtues have been attributed to the 

birch, yet we are inclined to think, that it here ſerves 
little other purpoſe than to give the form of pills to 
the ſoap. And this article, even when taken in ſmall 
quantity with ſome conſtitutions, operates as a gentle 
laxative. But beſides this, it has alſo been ſuppoſed 
to be highly uſeful both in caſes of jaundice aud of 
calculus. There can, however, be little doubt, that 
the theories on which it has been inferred that it may be 
uſeful in ſuch complaints are not well founded ; aud 
we may perhaps add, that the uſe of it, even to a great 
extent, is by no means attended with thoſe conle- 
quences which were once alleged to ariſe from it. 


Storax pills, Suec. 


Take of ſtrained ſtorax, five ſcruples ; extract of li- 
quorice, three drams; opium, one dram. Let the 


Compoli- 
ions 


eighth of a grain of the corroſive; thus the doſe may... 
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opium, diſſolved in wine, be added to the other ingre- 


dients, ſo as to form a mals of proper confiſtence, 
to be made into pills, each weighing three grains. 
Theſe pills are principally active in conſequence of 
the opium which they contain. And they are chietly 
meant with a view to a flow ſolution in the ſtomach, 
and-conſequently producing more gradual and laiting 
effects. One gram of opium is contained in ſeventeen 
grains of the maſs. 
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ELtcTuariss are compoſed chiefly of powders mix- 
ed up with jyrups, &c. into ſuch a conſiſtence that 
8 H the 
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the powders may not ſeparate in keeping, that a doſe 


tions and may be eaſily taken upon the point of a knife, and 


Coppoli- 


tions, 


not prove too ſtiff to ſwallow. | 

Electuaries receive chiefly the milder alterative me- 
dicines, and ſuch as are not ungrateful to the palate. 
The more powerful drugs, as cathartics, emetics, opi- 
ates, and the like except in officinal electuaries to be 
diſpenſed by weight), are ſeldom truſted in this form, 
on account of the uncertainty of the doſe ;' diſguſtful 
ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, cannot be conveniently 
taken in it; nor is the form of an electuary well fitted 
for the more ponderous ſubſtances, as mercurials, theſe 
being apt to ſubſide in keeping, unleſs the compo- 
ſition be made very ſtiff, 

The lighter powders require thrice their weight of 
honey, or ſyrup boiled to the thickneſs of honey, to 
make them into the conſiſtence of an electuary; of ſy- 
rups of the common conſiſtence, twice the weight of 
the powder is ſufficient. | 

Where the common ſyrups are employed, it is ne- 


ceſſary to add likewile a little conſerve, to prevent the 


compound from drying too ſoon ; eleQuaries of Peru- 
vian bark, for inſtance, made up with ſyrup alone, 
will often in a day or two grow too dry for taking. 
Some powders, eſpecially thoſe of the leſs grateful 
kind, are more conveniently made up with mucilage 
than with ſyrup, honey, or conſerve. The three lat- 
ter ſtick about the mouth and fauces, and thus occa- 
{ion the taſte of the medicine to remain for a conſi- 
derable time; while mucilages paſs freely, without 
leaving any taſte in the mouth, A little ſoſt extract of 
liquorice, joined to the mucilage, renders the compo- 
ſition ſufficiently grateful, without the inconveniences 
of the more adheſive ſweets. | R 
The quantity of an electuary, directed at a time, in 
extemporaneous preſcription, varies much accordin 
to its conſtituent parts, but it is rarely leſs than the 
fize of a nutmeg, or more than two or three ounces. 


General rules for making cleuaries. 


I. The rules already laid down for decoctions and 
powders in general, are likewiſe to be obſerved in 
making decoctions and powders for electuaries. 

II. Gums, inſpiſſated juices, and ſuch other ſubſtances 
as are not pulverizable, ſhould be diſſolved in the 
liquor preſcribed: then add the powders by little 
and little, and keep the whole briſkly ſtirring, ſo as 
to make an equable and uniform mixture. 

III. Aftringent eleQuaries, and ſuch as have pulps of 
fruit in their compoſition, ſhould be prepared only 
in {mall quantities at a time: for aſtringent medi- 
cines loſe much of their virtue in being kept in this 
form, and the pulps of ſruits are apt to become 
ſour. | 

IV. The ſuperfluous moiſture of the pulps ſhould be 
exhaled over a gentle fire, before the other ingre- 
dients are added to them. 

V. Electuaries, if they grow dry in keeping, are to 
to. be reduced to a due conſiſtence, with the addition 
of a little canary wine, and not with ſyrup or ho- 
ney: by this means the doſe will be the leaſt uncer- 
tain; a circumſtance deſerving particular regard, in 
thoſe eſpecially which are made up with ſyrup, and 
contain a proportion of opium. 
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Take of the freſh extracted pulp of caſſia, half a pound; — 


manna, two ounces; pulp of tamarinds, one ouncexãx ( 
roſe ſyrup, half a pound. Beat the manna, and diſ- 


ſolve it over a ſlow fire in the roſe-ſyrup;- then add 
the pulps ; and with a continued heat evaporate the 
whole to the proper thickneſs of an electuary. 


ElAuary caſſia, commonly called diacaſia. E. 


Take of pulp of caſſia fiſtularis, ſix ounces ; pulp of 
tamarinds, manna, each an ounce and a half; y- 
rup of pale roſes, fix ounces. Having beat the 


manna in a mortar, diſſolve it with a gentle heat in 


the ſyrup; then add the pulps, and evaporate them 
with a regularly continued heat to the conſiſtence of 
an electuary. 

Theſe compoſitions are very convenient officinals, to 
ſerve as a baſis for purgative electuaries and other ſi- 
milar purpoſes; as the pulping a ſmall quantity of the 
fruits, for extemporaneous preſcription, is very trou- 
bleſome. The tamarinds give them a pleaſant taſte, 
and do not ſubject them, as might be expected, to 
turn ſour. After ſtanding for four months, the com- 
poſition has been found no ſourer than when firſt made. 
This electuary is likewiſe uſetully taken by itſelf, to the 
quantity of two or three drams occaſionally, for gent- 
ly looſening the belly in coſtive habits. 


Electuary of ſcammony. L. 
Take of ſcammony, in powder, one ounce and an half; 
dcloves, ginger, of each fix drams; eſſential oil of 
caraway, half a dram; ſyrup of roſes, as much as 
is ſufficient, Mix the ſpices, powdered together, 
with the ſyrup ; then add the ſcammony, and laſtly 
the oil of caraway. | 
This electuary is a warm briſk purgative. It is a 
reform of the electuarium caryocoſtinum of our preceding 
diſpenſatories; a compoſition which was greatly com- 
plained of, as being inconvenient to take on account 
of the largeneſs of its doſe. A dram and a half of 
this, which contains fifteen grains of ſcammony, is e- 

quivalent to balf an ounce of the other. 


Electuary of ſenna. L. 


Take of ſenna, eight ounces; figs, one pound; pulp 
of tamarinds, of caſſia, of prunes, each half a pound; 
coriander ſeeds, four ounces; liquorice, three ounces; 
double: refined ſugar, two pounds and an half. Pow- 
der the ſenna with the coriander ſeeds, and ſiſt out 
ten ounces of the mixed powder, Boil the remain- 
der with the figs and liquorice, in four pints of diſtil- 
led water, to one half; then preſs out and ftrain 
the liquor. Evaporate this ſtrained liquor to the 
weight of about a pound and an half; then add the 
ſugar, and make a ſyrup ; add this ſyrup by degrees 
to the pulps, and laſtly mix in the powder. 


- 


Lenitive electuary. E. 


Take of pulp of French prunes, one pound; pulp of 
caſſia, pulp of tamarinds, each two ounces and a half; 
black ſyrup of ſugar, commonly called melafes, one 
pound and a half; ſenna leaves, in fine a. x44 
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four ounces; coriander ſeeds, in fine powder, half 
an ounce, Having boiled the pulps with the ſyrup 


to the conſiſtence of honey, add the powders, and 


beat the whole into an electuary. 
This electuary, the name of which is with propriety 
changed by the London college, is now freed. from 
ſome ſuperfluous ingredients which were left in it at 


former reviſals, viz. polypody root, French mercury 
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leaves, Ny ſeeds, and linſeed. Molaſſes is pre- 
ferable to either honey or ſugar, as it coincides with 


the intention, and is not only of itſelf inapt to ferment, 


but likewiſe prevents ſuch ſubſtances as are this way 
diſpoſed from running into fermentation, 

It is a very convenient laxative, and has long been 
in common uſe among practitioners. Taken to the 
quantity of a nutmeg or more, as occaſion may require, 
it is an excellent laxative for looſening the belly in coſ- 
tive habits, 


Japonic eleAuary, commonly called Japonic confection. E. 


Take of Japan earth, four ounces; gum- kino, three 
ounces z cinnamon, nutmeg, each one ounce ; opium 
diffuſed in a ſufficient quantity of Spaniſh white wine, 
one dram and a half; ſyrup of dried roſes, boiled to 
the conſiſtence of honey, two pounds and a quarter. 
Mix and form them into an electuary. 

The ingredients in this electuary ſeem extremely 
well choſen, and are ſo proportioned to one another, 
that the quantity of opium is the ſame as in the diaſ- 
cordium of the former pharmacopœias of Edinburgh, 
viz, one grain in ten ſcruples. The gum-kino, now 
ſubltituted for the tormentil root, is an excellent im- 
provement in the formula. | 

Tin electuary. Brun. | 

Take of pure tin, quickfilver, each one ounce. Let 
them be formed into an amalgam ; oyſter ſhells, 
prepared one ounce. Reduce the whole to a powder. 
Take of this powder, conſerve of wormwood, each 
one ounce, and form an electuary with ſyrup of 
mint. | 
Tin, as we have already had occaſion to obſerve 

above (nꝰ 312.), has long been celebrated for the 

expulſion of tænia; and it is alſo well known, that 
in mercury we have one of the moſt powerful an- 
thelmintics. Such a combination as the preſent, then, 
might be ſuppoſed well ſuited for the removal of that 
animal from the alimentary canal ; and accordingly it 
has been alleged, that this electuary has ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded aſter other remedies have failed. It may be 
taken twice a day, to the extent of two or three drams 
for a doſe, ? | 


Elefluary for the gums. Suer. 


. 


derived from the myrrh may be obtained ſrom this elec- 
tuary, which may always be applied with ſafety, and 
ſometimes with advantage, 


Eledtuary of menna. Svce. 


Take of manna, refined ſugar pounded, ſennel- water, 
each two ounces, Strain the mixture, uling expret- 
fion ; then add fine powder of the root of flo. 
rentine orris, one dram ; irclh drawn almond il, 
one ounce, 

In this electuary we have a gently emollient laxa. 
tive, which is very uſeful in thoſe cafes where obſtipa- 
tion either ariſes from indurated feces, or is ſupported 
by that cauſe, But its cathartic powers are by no 
means conſiderable. 


Nitrous electuary. Gen, 


Take of purified nitre, half an ounce ; conſerve of roſes, 
four ounces. Mix them, 

Under this formula nitre may be introduced to a 
conſiderable extent, without giving uneaſineſs at ſto- 
mach, while at the ſame time the reirigerant power is 
combined with the aſtringency of the roſes, From 
theſe circumſtances it may be advantageouſly employ- 
ed in different caſes, but particularly in inſtances of 
hezmopty lis, 


Terebinthinate electuary. Suec. 


Take of ſpirit of turpentine, half an ounce ; honey, 
one ounce ; powder of liquorice, as much as is ſuf- 
ficient for the formation of an electuary. 

Under this form, the oil of turpentine may be in- 
troduced with leſs uneaſineſs than perhaps under al- 
molt any other. And it may thus be employed for 
different purpoſes, but particularly with a view to its 
diuretic power, But it has been eſpecially celebrated 
for the cure of obſtinate rheumatiſms, and above all, 
for that modification of rheumatiſm which has the 
name of rang and which is found in many inſtances 
obltinately to reſiſt other modes of cure. 


Lenient linfus. Suec. 


Take of gum-arabic, bruiſed, twe drams; cherry- 
water, half an ounce, By trituration in a mortar, 
mix with them almond oil, freth drawn, ſyrup of 
almonds, each ſeven ounces. 

In this we have a very agrecable emollient linctus, 
highly uſetul in recent catarrhal affections, for lubri- 
cating the throat and fauces. It may be taken at 
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pleaſure to any extent that the ſtomach may eaſily 


bear. 


Cuar. XXIX. C anfections. 


Take of powdered myrrh, three drams; cream of tar- 


tar, cochineal, each a dram and a half. Grind them 
together in a glaſs mortar ; then add melted honey, 
four ounces ; cloves, in powder, one dram. 

Myrrh, particularly under the form of tincture, has 


long been a favourite application to the gums, when in 


a ſpongy or ulcerated tate. 


But the ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum there employed, although ſometimes favouring 
the intention in view, in other inſtances occurs as an 


objection to its uſe, In thele caſes,” the benefit to be 


ALTHouGH the London college have ſeparated theſe 
from electuaries, yet they differ ſo little, that in moſt 
pharmacopeias they are ranked under the ſame head. 
And in that of Edinburgh, there are ſeveral articles 
which have promiſcuouſly the name either of confe#ion 


or electuary. But as no inconvenience ariles from the 


ſeparation, and as we have followed the order of the 

London pharmacopœia in other particulars, it would 

be improper to deviate from it in this; 
3H2 
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Take of zedoary, in coarſe powder, ſaffron, of each 
half a pound; diſtilled water, three pints. Mace- 
rate ſor twenty - four hours; then preſs and ſtrain. 
Reduce the ſtrained liquor, by evaporation, to a 
pint and a half, to which add the following, rubbed 
to a very fine powder; compound powder of crabs- 
claws, ſixteen ounces ; cinnamon, nutmegs, of each 
two ounces ; cloves, one ounce ; ſmaller cardamom- 
ſeeds, huſked, half an ounce ; double-refined ſugar, 
two pounds. Make a confection. 

This confection is compoſed of the more unexcep- 
tionable ingredients of a compoſition formerly held in 
great eſteem, and which was called, from its author, 
eox/edaio, Ralcizghana. The original confection was com- 
poſed of no leſs than five and twenty particulars ; each 
ot which were examined apart, except one, moor- 
graſs, the flower of which is too ſmall to be gathered in 
tufficient quantity for the general uſe of the medi- 
cine, and the plant is poſſeſſed of hurtful qualities, as 
is experienced in cattle that feed where it grows. In 
this examination, many of the extracts came out ſo 
very nauſeous, that it was impoſlible to retain them, 
conſiſtent with any regard to the taſte of the compoſi- 
tion. But ſome few, of equal efficacy with any of the 
reſt, being of a tolerable taſte and flavour, were com- 
pounded in different proportions; and when, after 
many trials, a compoſition was approved, the quantity 
of each material, that would yield the proportion of 
extract which entered that compoſition, was calcula- 
ted, and from thence the proportions were c llected as 
now ſet down: after which the compound extract was 
made, and found to anſwer expectation. The London 
college, in the preſent edition of their pharmacopœia, 
have {till farther ſimplified this formula, by rejecting 
the roſemary, juniper, and cardamoms, which formerly 
entered it. 

The contection, as now reformed, is a ſufficiently 
grateſul and moderately warm cordial; and frequent- 
iy given with that intention, from eight or ten grains 
to a ſcruple or upwards, in boluſes or draughts. The 
ſormula might perhaps be ſtill more ſimplified without 
any loſs. 'The crabs claw powder does not appear to be 
very neceſſary, and is inſerted rather in compliazce with 
the original formula, than from its contributing any 
thing to the intention of the medicine; and the follow- 
ing formula of the Edinburgh pharmacopcoia ſeems to 
us preferable to that of the London, even in its preſent 
improved (tate. 


Aromatic conſection. 


C:rdial electuaty, commonly called cordial confection. E. 


Take of-conſerve of or ange- peel, three ounces; pre- 
ſerved nutmegs, an ounce and a half; preſerved gin- 
ver, fix drams; cinnamon, in ſine powder, half an 
onnce ; ſyrup of orange peel, as much as will form 
the whole into an electuary. 

In the above {imple and elegant formula, a number 
of triting ingredients are rejected, and thoſe ſubſtituted 
in their place are medicines of approved efficacy. We 
therefore conſider this preparation as an uſeful remedy 
tor the purpoſes expreſſed in its title. 


Confetion of epium. L. 
Take of hard purified opium, powdered, ſix drams ; 


M A C Y. 
long pepper, ginger, caraway-ſeeds, of each two 
ounces; ſyrup of white poppy, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence of honey, three times the weight of the 
whole. Mix the purified opium caretally with ſy- 


rup gently heated ; then add the reſt, rubbed to 
powder. 


Thebaic eleQuary. E. 


Take of aromatic powder, ſix ounces; Viginian ſnake- 
root, in fine powder, three ounces ; opium diffuſed 
in a ſufficient quantity of Spaniſh white wine, three 

drams; clarified honey, thrice the weight of the pow- 
ders. Mixthem, and formaneleQuary. 

Theſe compoſitions conſiſt of very powerful ingre- 
dients, and are doubtleſs capable of anſwering every 
end that can be reaſonably expected from the more 
voluminous Therjaca of Andromachus. The London 
college alſo had formerly their Theriaca compoſed of 
the leſs exceptionable ingredients of Andromachus's. 
But as theſe medicines have for a long time been chief- 
ly employed for external purpoſes, by the way of ca- 
taplaſm, the London theriaca is now omitted, and its 
place ſupplied by a cataplaſm compoſed of a few well- 
choſen articles, under the name of catapl/aſm of  cummin ; 
of which hereafter. For internal uſe, none of the the- 
riacas are at preſent ſo much regarded as they have 
been heretofore ; practitioners having introduced in 
their room extemporaneous boluſes of Virginan ſnake- 
root, camphor, contrayerva, and the like ; which an- 
ſwer all their intentions, with this advantage, that they 
may be given either with or without opium; an in- 
gredient which renders the others prejudicial in caſes 
where they might otherwiſe be proper. 

With regard to the quantity of opium in the fore- 
going compoſitions, one grain thereof is contained in 
thirty-ſix grains of the confection of opium, and in five 
ſeruples of the thebaic electuary. The proportion of 
opium will vary a little, according to the time that 
they have been kept : their moiſture by degrees ex- 
haling, ſo as to leave the remainder fironger of the 
opium than an equal weight was at firſt. A change 
ot this kind is taken notice of by many writers, but 
falſely attributed to an imaginary fermentative quality 
of the ingredients ; by which they were ſuppoſed, from 
their multiplicity and contratiety, to be continually ex- 
alting and, improving the virtues of each other. 

A good deal of care is requiſite in making theſe 
compotitions, to prevent the waſte which is apt to 
happen in the pounding, and which would render the 
proportion of opium to the other ingredients preca- 
rious. The intention of diſſolving the opium in wine, 
for theſe and other clectuaries, is, that it may be more 
uniformly mixed with the relt. 

Theſe compolitions fully ſupply the place of two ar- 
ticles, which, though long baniſhed from the ſhops, 
we ſhall here ſubjoin, as examples of the amazing 
height to which compolition in medicine had at one 
time proceeded. | 


Mitbridale, or the confedtion of Democrates. 


Take of cinnamon, fourteen drams ; myrrh, eleven 
drams; agaric, Indian nard, ginger, ſaffron, ſeeds of 
mithridate muſtard, frankincenſe, chio turpentine, 
each ten drams ; camels hay, coſtus, or in its ſtead 
zedoary, Indian leaf, or in its ſtead mace, ſtechas 
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long pepper, hartwort ſeeds, hypociſtis, ſtorax ſtrain- 
ed, opoponax, galbanum ſtrained, opobalſam, or in 
its ſtead expreſſed oil of nutmegs, Ruſſian caſtor, 
each one ounce; Poley mountain, ſcordium, carpo- 
balſam, or in its ſtead cubebs, white pepper, candy- 
carrot ſced, bdellium ſtrained, each ſeven drams; 
Celtic nard, gentian root, dittany of Crete, red 
roſes, Macedonian parſley feed, leſſer cardamom 
ſeeds huſked, ſweet fennel ſeed, gum arabic, opium 
(trained, each five drams; calamus aromaticus, wild 
valerian rot, aniſeed, ſagapenum ſtrained, each three 

drams; meum athamanticum, St John's wort, aca- 
cia, or in its ſtead terra Japonica, bellies of ſkinks, 
each two drams and a halt; clarified honey, thrice 
the weight of all the other ingredients. Warm the 
honey, and mix with it the opium diſſolved in wise; 
melt the ſtorax, A ge turpentine, and opobal- 
fam (or expreſſed oil of nutmegs), together in an- 
other veſſel, continually ſtirring them about, to pre- 
vent their burning ; with theſe ſo melted, mix the 
hot honey, at firit by ſpoonfuls, and afterwards in 
larger quantities at a time; when the whole is grown 
almoſt cold, add by degrees the other ſpices reduced 
mto powder. 


T heriaca of Andromachus, Venice treacle. 


Take of troches of ſquills, half a pound ; long pepper, 
opium (trained, vipers dried, each three ounces; 
cinnamon, opobalſam, or in its ſtead expreſſed oil 
of nutmegs, each two ounces; agaric, Florence orris 
root, ſcordium, red roſes, navew ſeeds, extract of 
liquorice, each an ounce and a half; Indian nard, 
ſaffron, amomum, myrrh, coſtus, or in its ſtead 
zedoary, camel's hay, each one ounce; cinquetoil 
root, rhubarb, ginger, Indian leaf, or in its ſtead 
mace, dittany ©t Crete, horehound leaves, calamint 
leaves, ſtechas, black pepper, Macedonian parſley 
ſeed, olibanum, chio turpentine, wild valerian root, 
each ſix drams; gentian root, Celtic nard, ſpignel, 
leaves of Poley mountain, of St John's wort, and of 
groundpine, germander tops with the feed, carpo- 
balſam, or in its ſtead cubebs, aniſeed, ſweet fennel 
feed, leſſer card: mom ſeeds, huſked, ſeeds of biſhop's 
weed, of hartwort, and of treacle muſtard, hypociſtis, 
acacia, or in its ſtead Japan earth, gum arabic, ſto- 
rax {trained, ſagapenum trained, terra Lemnia, or 
in its ſtead bole armenic, or French bole, green vi- 
triol calcined, each half an ounce; ſmall (or in its 
ſtead the long) birthwort root, lefler centuary tops, 
candy-carrot ſeed, opopanax, galbanum, ſtrained, 
Ruſſia caſtor, Jews pitch, or in its ſtead white am- 
ber prepared, calamus aromaticus, each two drams; 
clarified honey, thrice the weight of all the other 
ingredients. Let theſe ingredients be mixed toge- 
gether, after the ſame manner as directed in making 
the mithridate. | ; 
Theſe celebrated electuaries are often mentioned by 

medical writers, and may ſerve as examples of the wild 

exuberance of compoſition which the ſuperſtition of 
former ages brought into vogue. The theriaca is 

a formation of mithridate made by Andromachus 

Phyſician to Nero. The mithridate itſelf is faid to 

have been found in the cabinet of Mithridates king of 

Pontus. The firſt publiſhers of this pompous arcanum 

were very extravagant in their commendations of its 
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virtues; the principal of which was made to conſiſt in Prepara- 
its being a moſt powerful preſervative againſt all kinds tions and 
of venom; whoever took a proper quantity in the morn. Cen poſi- 


ing was in{ured from being poiſoned during that whole 
day. This was confirmed by the example of its ſup- 
poſed inventor, who, as Cclius informs us, was by 
its conſtant uſe ſo fortified agailt the commonly re- 
puted poiſons, that none of them would have any effect 
upon him when he wanted their atliltance. But the 
notions of poiſons which prevailed in thoſe ruder ages 
were manifeſtly erroneous. Before experience had 
furniſhed mankind with a competent knowledge of 
the powers of ſimples, they were under perpetua! 
alarms from an apprehenſion of poiſons, and buſied 
themſelves in contriving compoſitions which ſhould 
counteract their effects, accumulating together all thote 
ſubſtances which they imagined to be poſſeſſed of any 
degree of alexipharmic power. Hence proceed the 
voluminous antidotes which we meet with in the writ- 
ings of the ancient phylicians; yet it does not appear 
that they were acquainted with any real poiſon except 
the cicuta, aconitum, and bites of venomous animals; 
and for theſe they knew of no antidote whatever. 
Even admitting the reality of the poiſons, and the 
efficacy of the ſeveral antidotes ſeperately, the compo- 
ſitions could no more anſwer the purpoſes expected from 
them, than the accumulating of all the medicinal 
ſimples into one form could make a remedy againſt 
all diſeaſes. 

Yet notwithſtanding the abſurdity in the original 
intention of theſe medicines, and their enormity in 
point of compoſition, as they contain ſeveral powerful 
materials, whoſe virtues, though greatly prejudiced, 
yet are not deſtroyed, by their multiplicity and con- 
trariety; the compounds have been found, from re- 
peated experience, to produce very conſiderable effects 
as warm opiate diaphoretics. | 

Theſe compoſitions might without doubt be lopr of 


numerous ſuperfluities without any diminution of their 


virtres; yet as the effects of them, in their preſent 
form, are fo well known, ſo much regard has been 
paid to ancient authority as not to attempt a reforma- 
tion of that kind. Although theſe forms were corigi- 
nally complex, yet ſubſequent additions had crept in- 
to them. Neither the deſcription in verſe of the 
elder Andromachus, nor the proſe explanation of the 
younger, make any mention of the white pepper aſter- 
wards added to the theriaca; and the orris root, in 
the mithridate of our former phai macopœias, is alſo 
a ſupernumerary ingredient, net warranted by the 
original: theſe therefore are rejected. Nor is the 
zſaram in the mithridate grounded on any good au- 
thority: the verſe it is taken from is mutilated and 
corrupt; and the word which ſome, on conjecture 
only, ſuppoſe to have been aſarum, others, alſo on 
conjecture, chooſe to read differently. Till ſome 
emendation ſhall be better founded than merely on 
critical guciles, this ſingle ſpecies may be ſafely paſſed 
over without any prejudice to the medicine. one of 
the ancient deſcriptions afford any other light in this 
particular: for they either omit this ingredient, and 
others allo, or abound with additions. 

Another innovation on both theſe medicines alſo 
took place. In each of theſe compoſitions were found 
both cinnamon and caflia lignea ; and it is very evident, 
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from ſeveral parts of Galen's works, that the latter 
was uſed by the ancients only on account of the great 
difficulty of procuring the other; ſo that to retain the 


—— Caſa, now that cinnamon is ſo common, is a blind 
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following of theſe writers, without any attention to 
their meaning: the caſſia therefore is now rejected, 
and half the quantity of cinnamon put in its room; 
which is the proportion that Galen directs to be ob- 
ſerved in ſubllituting the one for the other, It is 
probable that the caſe is the ſame with regard to the 
Celtic and the Indian nard; that the firſt had a place 
in theſe compoſitions on account of the difficulty of 
e the Indian, for Galen expreſsly prefers the 
atter. 

There is a material error in regard to the theriaca, 
which has paſſed through ſeveral editions of our phar- 
macopœia: this is the ſubſtituting the Roman vitriol 
for the ancient chalcitis, now not certainly known; 
and, in the catalogue of ſimples, deſcribing the Roman 
to be a blue vittiol whereas the Italian writers are 
unanimous it is a green vituol;z and were it not, it 
would not anſwer to the effects of the chalcitis, which 
was certainly a chalybeate, and gives the medicine its 
What has chiefly occaſioned chalcitis 
to be ſuppoſed a cupreous vitriol ſeems to be its name, 
derived from x«axoc, copper : but it is to be obſerved 
that all vitriols were formerly imagined to proceed 
from copper, and were named accordingly : the green 
or martial vitriols are ſtill called by the Germans 
kupffer waſſer, and by us copperas, It is probable that 
the ancient chalcitis was no other than a native mar- 
tial vitriol, calcined by the heat of thoſe warm climates 
to a degree of yellowiſh red or coppery colour; and 
therefore the common room vitriol, thus calcined by 
art, very properly ſupplies its place. 

The preparation of theſe medicines has been ſome- 
what facilitated by omitting the zrochiſci cypheos uſed 
in the mithridate, and the 4:dychrai and viperini for 
the theriaca; and inſerting their ingredients, after 
Zwelffer's manner, in the compolitions they are in- 
tended for. This is done in the theriaca very com- 
modioully ; the ingredients in theſe troches uniting 
with thoſe in the theriaca itſelf into unbroken num- 
bers. But to render the numbers equally ſimple in 
the mithridate, it was neceſſary to retrench a few odd 
grains from ſome of the articles, and make a ſmall ad- 
dition to ſome others. The proportions of the ingre- 
dients in the ffochiſci cypheos are adjuſted from the 
original deſcription in Galen, the numbers in our for- 
mer pharmacopeia being very erroneous. 

Both the London and Edinburgh colleges ventured 
at length to diſcard theſe venerable relics. The 
Edinburgh college at firſt ſubſtituted in their room an 
elegant and fimple form, equivalent to them both in 
efficacy, under the title of theriaca Edinenſis, Edinburgh 
theriaca. In later editions, however, they have en- 
tirely baniſhed the name of theriaca from their book, 
and have put in its place the more elegant compoſition 
already mentioned, the /hebaic eleduary. 


o 


Cnae. XXX. Medicated Waters. 


We have already taken notice of many articles 
which are cither diſſolved in water, or communicate 


their virtnes to it; and in one ſenſe of the word theſe 
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may be called medicated waters. Sometimes this im- 
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prezmation is effected by the aid of heat, ſometimes tian: and 


without it; and thus are formed decoctions, infuſions, 
an the like. But among thoſe articles referred to in 
this chapter, there takes place mere watery ſolution 
only, and they are uſed ſolely with the intention of 
acting topically in the way of lotion, injection, or at 
the utmoſt of gargariſm. ; 


Compound alum-water. L. 
Take of alnm, vitriolated 'zinc, each half an ounce ; 


boiling diſtilled water, two pints. Pour the water 


on the ſalts ina glaſs veſſel, and ſtrain. 

This water was long known in our ſhops under the 
title of agua alumins/z Bateana. | | 

Bates directed the ſalts to be firſt powdered and 
melted over the fire: but this is needlefs trouble, ſince 
the melting only evaporates the aqueous parts, which 
are reſtored again on the addition of the water. This 
liquor is uſed for cleanſing and healing ulcers and 
wounds; and for removing cutaneous eruptions, the 
part being bathed with it hot three or four times a-day. 
It is ſometimes likewiſe employed as a collyrium ; and 
as an injection in the gonorrhea and fluor albus when 
not accompanied with virulence. 


Styptic water. E. 


Take of blue vitriol, alum, each three ounces ; water, 
two pounds. Boil them until the ſalts be diſſolved; 
then filter the liquor, and add an ounce and an 
half of vitriolic acid. | 
This water, though made with the blue in place of 

the white vitriol, cannot be conſidered as differing ve- 
ry much from the former. It is formed on the ſtyp- 
tic recommended by Sydenham for topping bleeding 
at the noſe, and other external hemorrhagies; for this 
purpoſe cloths or doſſils are to be dipt in the liquor, 
and applied to the part. | 


Water of ammoniated copper. L. 


Take of lime-water, one pint; ſal ammoniac, one 
dram. Let them ſtand together, in a copper vel- 
fel, till the ammoniac be ſaturated. 


Sapphire-coloured water. E. 


Take of lime-water, newly made, eight ounces ; ſal 
ammoniac, two ſcruples; verdegris, powdered, four 
grains. Mix them, and after 24 hours ſtram the 
liquor. | 
This is a much more elegant and convenient me- 

thod than the preceding. 

This water is at preſent pretty much in uſe as a 
detergent of foul and obſtinate ulcers, and for taking 
away ſpecks or films in the eyes. The copper contri- 
butes more to its colour than to its medicinal efficacy ; 


for the quantity of the metal diſſolved is extremely 
ſmall. | 


Compound water of acetated litharge. L. 


Take of acetated water of litharge, two-drams ; diſtil- 
led water, two pints; proof-ſpirit, two drams. Mix 
the ſpirit with the acetated water of litharge; then 
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add the diſtilled water. 
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Prepara- | This liquor is of che ſame nature with ſolutions of 
tions and ſugar of lead, and is analogous to the vegeto- mineral 
Compo water of Mr Goulard. It is only uſed externally as 


431 
It has been ſuppoſed, that plaſters might be im- Prepara- 

pregnated with the ſpecific virtues of different vege- tons and 

tables, by boiling the recent vegetable with the oil Compofi- 


tions. 


— 2 a coſmetic againſt cutaneous eruptions, redneſs, inflam- 


mation, &c. But even here it is alleged that it is 


not altogether void of danger, and that there are 
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examples of its continued employment having occaſi- 
oned ſundry ill conſequences. But at the ſame time 
the very frequent uſe that is made of it with perfect 
impunity would lead us to conclude that in theſe ob- 
ſervations there muſt be ſome miſtake. 


Water of vitriolated zinc with camphor. L. 


Take of vitriolated zinc, half an ounce ; camphorated 


ſpirit, half an oance ; boiling water, two pints. Mix, 

and filter through paper. 

This is an improved method of forming the vitriolic 
camphorated water of the former editions of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia. It is uſed externally as a lotion 
for ſome ulcers, particularly thoſe in which it is ne- 
ceſſary to reſtrain a great diſcharge. It is alſo not 
unfrequently employed as a collyrium in ſome caſes of 
ophthalmia, where a large diſcharge of watery fluid 
takes place from the eyes, with butlittle inflammation. 
But when it is to be applied to this tender organ, it 
ought, at firſt at leaſt, to be diluted by the addition 
of more water, | 


Vitriolic water. E. 


Take of white vitriol, ſixteen grains; water, eight 
ounces; weak vitriolic acid, ſixteen drops. Diſſolve 


the vitriol in the water, and then adding the acid, 


ſtrain through paper. 

Where the eyes are watery or inflamed, this ſolution 
of white vitriol is a very uſeful application. The 
ſligkter inflammarions will frequently yield to this me- 
dicine without any other aſſiſtance; in the more vio- 
lent ones, veneſection and cathartics are to be premiſed 
to its uſe, N at ox} | 


Caray. XXXI. Plaſters. 


PLAsTERS are compoſed chiefly of oily and unctuous 
ſubſtances, united with powders into ſuch a conſiſtence 
that the compound may remain firm in the cold with- 
out ſticking to the fingers; that it may be ſoft and 
pliable in low degree of heat, and that by the warmth 
of the human body it be ſo tenacious as readily to ad- 
here both to the part on which it is applied and to 
the ſubſtance on which it is ſpread. | 

There is, however, a difference in the conſiſtence of 
plaſters, according to the purpoſes they are to be ap- 
plied to: thus, ſuch as are intended for the breaſt 
and ſtomach ſhould be very ſoft and yielding, while 
thoſe deſigned for the limbs are made firmer and 
more adheſive, An ounce of expreſſed oil, an ounce 
of yellow wax, and half an ounce of any proper pow- 
der, will make a plaſter of the firſt conſiſtence: for a 
hard one, an ounce more of wax, and half an ounce 
more of powder, may be added. Plaſters may likewiſe 
be made of reſins, gummy reſins, &c. without wax, eſpe- 
cially in extemporaneous preſcription : for officinals 
theſe compoſitions are leſs proper, as they ſoon grow 
too ſoft in keeping, and fall flat in a warm air, 


employed for the compoſition of the plaſter. 
coction was continued till the herb was almoſt criſp, 
with care to prevent the matter from contracting a 
black colour : after which the liquid was ſtrained off, 
and ſet on the fire again, till all the aqueous moiſture 
had exhaled. We have already obſerved, that this treat- 
ment does not communicate to the oils any very va- 
luable qualities, even relative to their uſe in a fluid tate : 
much leſs can plaſters, made with ſuch oils, receive any 
conſiderable efficacy from the herbs. 

Calces- of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them in- 
to a plaſter of an excellent conſiſtence, and which makes 
a proper baſis for ſeveral other plaſters. 

In the boiling of theſe compoſitions, a quantity 
of water muſt be added, to prevent the plaſter fron 
buraing and growing black. Such water, as it may 
be neceſſary to add during the boiling, muſt be pre- 
viouſly made hot , for cold liquor would not only pro- 
long the proceſs, but likewiſe occaſion the matter to 
explode, and be thrown about with violence, to the 
great danger of the operator : this accident will equally 
happen on the addition of hot water, if the plaſter be 
extremely hot, 


Ammoniacum plaſter with quickſlver. L. 


Take of trained ammoniacum, one pound; purified 


quickſilver, three ounces ; ſulphurated oil, one dram, 
or what is ſufficient. Rub the quickſilver with the 
fulphurated oil until the globules diſappear ; then 
add, by little at a time, the melted ammoniacum, 
and mix them. 

This is a very well contrived mercurial plaſter. The 
ammomacum in general affords a good baſis for the 
application of the mercury. In ſome caſes, however, 
it is not ſufficiently adheſive, But this inconvenience, 
when it does occur, may be readily remedied by the 
addition of a ſmall quantity of turpentine. 


Plaſter of Spaniſb flies. L. 
Take of Spaniſh flies, one pound; wax plaſter, two 
pounds; prepared hog's lard, half a pound. Ha- 
ving melted the plaſter and lard, a little before 


they coagulate ſprinkle in the flies, reduced to a very 
fine powder. 


Bliftering plaſter, or epiſþaſtic plaſler. E. 

Take of hog's lard, yellow wax, white reſin, cantha- 
rides, each equal weights. Beat the cantharides in- 
to a fine powder, and add them to the other ingre- 
dients, previouſly melted, and removed from the ire. 
Both theſe formulæ are very well ſuited to anſwer 

the intention in view, that ot exciting bliſters ; for 

both are of a proper conſiſtence, and ſufficient degree 
of tenacity, which are here the only requiſites. Can- 
tharides of good quality, duly applicd to the ſkin, 
never fail of producing bliſters. When, theretore, the 
deſired effect does not take place, it is to be aſcribed tothe 
flies either being faulty at firſt, or having their activity 
afterwards deſtroyed by ſome accidental circumſtance; 
ſuch as too great heat in forming, in ſpreading the 
plaſter, or the like. And when due attention is paid 
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to theſe particulars, the ſimple compoſitions now in- 
troduced anſwer the purpoſe better than thoſe com- 
pound plaſters with muſtard-ſeed, black pepper, vine- 
gar, verdegris, and the like, which had tormerly. a 
place in our pharmacopœias. It is not however im- 
probable, that the pain of bliſtering-plaſters might be 
conſiderably diminiſhed by the addition of a portion 
of opium, without preventing the good effects other- 
wiſe to be derived from them, 


Mar. pigſler. 


Take of yellow wax, prepared mutton-ſuet, each 
three pounds; yellow refin, one pound, Melt them 
together, and ſtrain the mixture whilſt it is fluid. 
J. | 

Take of yellow wax, three parts; mutton-ſuet, white 
reſin, two parts. Me't them together into a 
plaſter ; which ſupplies the place of melilot plaſter, 


This plaſter had formerly the title of dr awing-piaſters 
and was chiefly employed as a dreſſing after bliſters, 
to ſupport ſome diicharge. 

It is a very well contrived plaſter for that purpoſe. It 
is calculated to ſupply the place of melilot plaſter ; 
whoſe great irritation, when employed for the dreſ- 
ſing of bliſters, has been continually complained of. 
This was wing to the large quantity of reſin it con- 
tained, which is here on that account retrenched. It 
would ſeem that, when deſigned only for dreſſing bli- 
ſters, the reſin ought to be entirely. omitted, unleſs 
where a continuance of the pain and irritation, ex- 
cited by the veſicatory, is required. Indeed plaſters 
of any kind are not very proper for this purpoſe : 
their conſiſtence makes them fit uneaſy, and their ad- 
heſiveneſs renders the taking them off painful. Ce- 
rates, which are ſofter and lels adheſive, appear much 
more eligible ; the cerate of ſpermaceti will ſerve for 
general uſe ; and for ſome particular purpoſes, the ce- 
rate of yellow reſin may be applied. 


Cummin-plaſler. L. 


Take of the ſeeds of cummin, feeds of caraway, bay» 
berries, each three ounces ; Burgundy pitch, three 
pounds; yellow wax, three ounces, Mix, with the 
melted pitch and wax, the reſt of the ingredients, 
powdered, and make a plaſter. 

"This plaſter ſtands recommended as a moderately 
warm diſcutient; and is directed by ſome to be ap- 
plied to the hypogaſtric region, for ſtrengthening the 
viſcera, and expe:ling flatulencies: but it is a matter 
of great doubt, wheiher it derives any virtue either 
from the article from which it is named, or from the 
caraway or bay-verries which enter its compoſition. 


F<1i4, commonly called antihyferic, plaſter. E. 


Take of common plaſter, aſafcetida, ſtrained, each two 
parts; yellow wax, ſtrained galbanum, each one 
part, Mix, and make them into a plaſter, 

This platter is applied to the umbilical region, or 
over the whole abdomen, in hyſteric caſes; and 
ſometimes with good. effect; but probably more 
from its giving an additional degree of heat to the 
part, than irom any inliuence derived from the fetid 
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gums. 


Part II. 
It has indeed been alleged that from the ap- Prepars- 
plication of this plaſter to the abdomen; the taſte of tene an 


aſafœtida can be diſtinctly perceived in the mouth; Compotß- 


tions. 


and it is not improbable, that ſome abſorption of its 


active parts may take place by the lymphatic-veſſels 
of the ſurface ; while, at the ſame time, the aſaſce- 
tida thus applied muſt conſtantly, in ſome degree, act 
on the nerves of the noſe, But, in both theſe ways, 
its influence can be inconſiderable only; and much 
more effect may be obtained from a very ſmall quan- 
tity taken internally. And we are on the whole in- 
clined to think, that the addition of the fetid gums 


to che common plalter is here more diſagreeable than 
uſeful 


; _ . Ladanum plaſter. L. 


Take of ladanum, three ' ounces ; frankincenſe, one 
ounce ; cinnamon powdered, expreſſed oil, called 
oi of mace, of each half an ounce; eſſential. oil of 
ſpearmint, one dram. To the melted frankincenſe 
add firſt the ladanum, ſoftened by heat; then the 
oil of mace. Mix theſe afterwards with the cinna- 
mon and oil of mint, and beat them together in 
a warm mortar into a plaſter. Let it be kept in a 
cloſe veſſel. | 
This has been conſidered as a very elegant ſtomach 

plaſter, It is contrived ſo as to be eaſily made occa- 
ſionally (for theſe kinds of compoſitions, on account 
of their volatile ingredients, are not fit for keeping), 
and to be but moderately adheſive, ſo as not to of- 
ſend the ſkin, and that it may without difficulty be 
frequently taken off and renewed ; which theſe ſorts 
of applications, in order to their producing any con- 
ſiderable effect, require to be. But after all, it pro- 
bably acts more from the mere covering which it 
gives to the ſtomach, than trom any of the articles 
abounding with eſſential oil which it contains. 


Litharge-plaſler. L. 


Take of litharge, in very fine powder, five pounds; 
olive-oil, a gallon, Boil them with a ſlow fire, 
in about two pints of water, conſtantly ſtirring 
until the oil and litharge unite, and have the con- 
ſiſtence of a plaſter. But it will be proper to 
add more boiling water, if the water that was firſt 
added be nearly conſumed before the end of the pro- 
ceſs. 


E. 


Take of litharge, one part; olive- oil, two parts; 
boil chem, adding water, and conſtantly ſtirring the 
mixture till the oil and litharge be formed into a 
plaſter. 

The heat in theſe proceſſes ſnould be gentle, and 
the matter kept conſtantly ſtirring, otherwiſe 1: ſwells 
up, and is apt to run over the veſſel. If the compo- 
hrion proves diſcoloured, the addition of a little white 
lead and oil will improve the colour. 

Theſe plaſters, which have long been known under 
the name of Dzachylon, are the common application 
in excoriations of the ſkin, flight fleth wounds, and 
the like, They keep the part ſoft, and ſomewhat 


Common plaſier. 


warm, and defend it from the air, which is all that 
can be expected in theſe caſes from any platter, 
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tions and purpoſes might be anſwered by a cheaper compoſi- 
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Compoli» tion, and accordingly have added a large quantity of 


common whitening and hogs lard : this, however, is by 
no means allowable, not only as is does not ſtick fo 
well, but likewiſe as the lard is apt to grow rancid 
and acrimonious. The counterfeit is diltioguiſhable 


by the eye. 


Litharge plaſter with gum, L.. 


Take of litharge-plaſter, three pounds ; trained gal- 


banum, eight ounces; turpentine, ten drams; frank 

' incenſe three ounces. The galbanum and turpen- 

tine being melted with a flow fire, mix with them 
the powdered frankincenſe, and afterwards the li- 
tharge-plaſter melted with a very flow fire, and make 
a plaſter, - 


Gum · piaſter. E. 


Take of common plaſter, eight parts; gum-· ammo- 
niacum ſtrained, ſtrained galbanum, yellow wax, 
each one part. Make them into a plaſter according 
to art. 

Both theſe plaſters are uſed as digeſtives and ſup- 
puratives; particularly in abſceſſes, after a part of the 
matter has been maturated and diſcharged, for ſup- 
purating or diſcuſſing the remain ing bard part; but 
it is very doubtſul whether they derive any advantage 
from the gums entering their compoſition. 


Litharge-plaſter auith quickfilver. L. 

Take of litharge-plaſter, one pound; purified quick- 

ſiver, three ounces ; ſulphurated oil, one dram, or 

what is ſufficient, Make the plaſter in the ſame 

manner as the ammoniacum-plaſter with quickfil- 
ver. 


| Mercurial or blue plaſter. E. 
Take of olive- oil, white reſin, each one part; quick - 


ſilver, three parts; common plaſter, ſix parts. Melt 


the oil and reſin together, and when this mixture 

is cold, let the quickſilver be rubbed with it till 

che globules diſappear; then add by degrees the com- 

mon plaſter, melted, and let the whole be accurate- 

ly mixed. 8 

Theſe mercurial plaſters are looked on as powerſul 
reſolvents and diſcutients, acting with much greater 
certainty for theſe intentions than any compoſition of 
vegetable ſubſtances alone; the mercury exerting it- 
ſelt in a conſiderable degree, and being ſometimes in- 
troduced into the habit in ſach quantity as to affect 
the month. Pains in the joints and limbs from a ve- 
nereal cauſe, nodes, tophi, and beginning indurations 
of the glands, are ſaid ſometimes to yield to them. 


Litharge plaſter with reſin. L. 


Take of litharge-plaſter, three pounds; yellow reſin, 


half a pound. Mix the powdered reſin, with li- 
tharge plaſter, melted with a very flow fire, and 
make a plaſter, 


Sticking plaſler. E. 


Take of common plaſter, five parts; white reſin, one 
Vor. XIV. 


part. Melt them together ſo as to make a pla- 


ter. 
Theſe plaſters are uſed chiefly as adheſives for keep- 
ing on other dreſſings, &c. 


Plaſter of Burgundy pitch. L. 


Take of Burgundy pitch, two pounds; l:danum, one 
pound; yellow reſin, yellow wax, of each four 
ounces z the expreſſed oil, commonly called the oi of 
mace, one ounce, To the pitch, reſin, and wax, 
melted together, add firſt the ladanum, and then 
the oil of mace. 

This plaſter was at one time much celebrated un- 
der the title of cephalic plaſter, the name which it for- 
merly held in our pharmacopœias. It was applied in 
weakneſs or pains of the head, to the temples, fore- 
head, &c. and ſometimes likewiſe to the feet. Schulze 
relates, that an inveterate rheumatiſm in the temples, 
which at times extended to the teeth, and occaſioned 
intolerable pain, was completely cured in two days by 
a plaſter of this kind (with the addition of a little 
opium) applied to the part, after many other reme- 
dies had been tried in vain, He adds, that a large 
quantity of liquid matter exuded under the plaſter in 
drops, which were ſo acrid as to corrode the cuticle : 
but it is probable, that this was much more the effect 
of the Burgundy pitch than of any other part of the 
compoſition; for when applied to a very tender ſkin, 
it often produces even veſication, and in moſt inſtances 
operates as rubefacient or hot plaſter: and as far as 
it has any good effect in headach, it is probable that 
its influence is to be explained on this ground. 


Soap-plaſter . 3 5 
Take of ſoap, half a pound; litharge-plaſter, three 
pounds; mix the ſoap with the melted litharge pla- 
ſer, and boil them to the thickneſs of a plaſter. 


Saponaceous plaſter. E. 

Take of common plaſter, four parts ; gum-plaſter, two 
parts; Caſtile ſoap, ſcraped, one part. To the plaſ- 
ters, melted together, add the ſoap ; then buil for u 

little, ſa as to form a plalter. PE 
Theſe plaſters have been ſuppoſed to derive a re- 
ſolvent power from the ſoap ; and in the laſt, the ad- 
dition of the gums is ſuppoſed to promote the reſo!- 
vent virtue of the ſoap: but it is a matter of great doubt, 
whether they derive any material advantage from ei- 
ther addition. 


Franlincenſe plaſter. L. 


Take of frankincenſe, half a pound; dragon's blood, 
three ounces; litharge plaſter two pounds. To the 
melted litharge- plaſter add the reſt, powdered. 
This plalter Had formerly in the London pharma. 

copœia the title of firengthening plaſter, and is a refor- 

mation of the complicated and injudicious compoſition 
deſcribed in the former pharmacopceias, under the 
title of Emplaſtrum ad herniam. Though for the moſt 
elegant and ſimple, it is as effectual for that purpoſe as 
any of the medicines of this kind. If conſtantly 
worn with a proper bandage, it, in children, fre- 
quently does ſervice ; thought, perhaps, not ſo much 
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from its being a ſoff 


tions. a 


ſrom any ſtrengtheuing quality of the ingredients, as 
ſoft, cloſe, and adhefive covering. 
It has been ſuppoſed that plaſters compoſed of ſtyptic 
medicines conſtringe and ſtrengthen the part to which 
they are applied, but on no very juſt foundation; for 
plaſters in general relax rather than aſtriuge the unc 
tuous ingredients neceſſary in their compoſition coun- 
teracting and deſtroying the effect of the others. 


Deſenſove or firengthening plaler- E. 


Take of common plaſter, twenty four purts q wh 
reſin, ſix parts; yellow. wax, oil olive, each three 


parts; colcothar of vitriol, eight parts. Grind the 
colcothar with the * . add it to the other 
ingredients previoufly melt 
- This plaſter is laid round the lips of wounds and 


ulcers over the other dreſſings, for defending them : 


from inflammation and a fluxion of humours ; which, 
however, as Mr Sharp very juſtly obſerves, 'on ac- 
count of their conſiſtence, tend rather to bring on 
than to prevent. It is alſo uſed in weakneſſes 
large muſcles, as of the loins ; and its effects ſeem to 
proceed from the artificial mechanical ſupport given 
to the part, which may alſo be done by any other plaſ- 
ter that adheres with equal firmneſs, Hh 


| Doad!ly nigbt. ſbade plaſter. Brun 
Take of the juice of the recent herb of belladonna, 


linſeed oil, each nine ounces ; yellow-wax, fix oun- 
ces; Venice turpentine, fix drams ;; powder of. the 


herb of belladonna, two ounces. Let them be form- | 


ed into a plaſter according to art. EPA Eye 
There can be no doubt that the belladonna, ex- 
ternally applied, has a very powerful influence, both 
on the nerves and blood veſſels of the part; and thus 


it has very conſiderable effect both on the circulation 


and ſtate of ſenſibility of the part; and when applied 
under the form of this plaſter, eſpecially in affections 
of the mammæ and ſcrotum, it has been ſaid to have 


very powerful influence in alleviating pain, in diſcuſ- 


ſng tumors, and in promoting a favourable ſuppura- 
tion. It has however been but little employed in this 
country ; and we can ſay nothing of it from our own 
experience. | q | Ae 


Corn-plaſter. Dan. 


Take of galbanum, diffolved in vinegar, and again in- 
ſpiſſated, one ounce ; pitch, half an ounce; diachy- 
lon, or common plaſter, two drams. Let them be 
melted together; and then mix with them verde- 
gris powdered, ſal ammoniac, each one ſcruple ; 
and make them into a plaſter. 
Of this plaſter, as well as the former, we can ſay 
nothing from pur own experience. It has been cele- 
brated for the removal of corns, and for alleviating 
the pain which they occaſion ; and it is not impro- 
bable that it may ſometimes have a good effect from 


the corrchve articles which it contains: but in other 


caſes, from this. very circumſtance, it may tend to ag- 
gravate the pain, particularly in the firſt inſtance. 


Hendel plaſter. Suec. 


Take of yellow wax, half a pound z oil olive, four 
onnces; gum ammoniacum, half an ounce ; aſter 


the 


they are melted er, mix with them powder- 
"2d herd of hone half a pound. 4 M 
This correſponds very nearly with the Emplaſt m 
N ammoniaco, which bad formerly a place 
in our pharthacopeias, and was; ſuppoſed; to. be 4 
powerful cooler, and diſeutient, and to be particular! 
ſerviceable r ſwellings of the ſpleen and dillen 
ſions of the hypochondres, . For ſame time paſt; 
has been among us entirely negleed ; but the high 
reſolvent power which, Dr 1 75 has Uiſcovered in 
hemlock, and which: he found, it to exert in this. as 
Well as in other forms, intitle it. to further trials. The 


e ee the additional 
ingredients well choſen for, allilting the efficacy of the 
hemlock, S161 4 $103.30 SHOT Gif) 2 ; 5 0 


M En +  Corrofive plaſter." Gen coo i 
Take of. corroſive ſublimate mercury half a dram; 
hog's lard, half ay ounce: yellow wax; two drams. 
Mix them together according to art " 
- There can be no doubt that the muriated mercury 
here employed is a very powertul corroſive; and 
there may de ſome. caſes in which it is preterable to 
other articles, of the tribe cf. cauſtics ; but this would 
ſeem to be a very uneconomical mode of applying it, 
as but a very ſmall portion of what enters the plaſter 
can act; and even that portion muſt have its action 
much reſtrained by the unctous matters with which it 
is combined. 1 


— . 
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b nem n toi ry ty 
Plaſter of ſenugreel or of mucilages. Gen. 
Take of  fenugreek-ſeed, two ounces; linſeed - oil, 
warm, half a pound. Infuſe them according to art, 
and ſtrain; then take of yellow wax, two pounds 
and an half; gum ammoniac, ſtrained, ſix oun- 
ces; turpentine two ounces, Melt the gum am- 
moniac with the turpentine, and by degrees add the 
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dil and wax, melted in another yelled, ſo as to form 


e RY. | 

is plaſter had formerly a place in our pharmaco- 
pœias, but was rejected; and although ſtill held in 
eſteem by ſome, it is probably of no great value ; at 
leaſt it would ſeem to derive but little either from the 
fenugreek ſeed, with which it is now made, or from 
the oil and mucilages which formerly entered into its 
compoſition, | | 


Sala abate: free.) 


This is directed to be prepared in the ſame manner as 
the emplaitrum e conio, or hemlock-plaſter. 

From the well-known ſedative power of this plant, 
as affecting the nervous euergy of che part to which 
it is applied, we might reaſonably conclude that good 
effects might be obtained from it when uſed under the 
form of — and accordingly it has been with ad- 
vantage employed in this manner, for allaying pain, 
and reſolving ſwelling, in caſes of ſcirrhus and cancer. 


| P itch plaſter . Roſſ. ; 

Take of white reſin, fix ounces; ſhip-pitch, ſeven 
ounces ; yellow wax, fire ounces. Melt them and 
form them into a plaſter. 8 . 
Pitch, applied externally, has been ſuppoſed to act 

on two principles, by its warmth and by its adheſive 
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e ey In the former way it may have ſome effect; 
4 14 but it pe more influence in the latter; and par- 


435 
ſiftence, For the ſame reaſon it is alſo to be preferred Prepara- 
as the baſis of other more compounded ointments. rd 
| | | ompoſi- 


Compoll: ticularly it 
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dients, if any 


becomes ſtiff. 


as thus been found to 8 a cure in 
teh plaſter is ap- 

to the affected part of the hairy ſcalp, and allow- 

to” remain thete fora few days, it becomes ſo at- 
tiched 'to the ports, that it cannot be removed with- 
out bringing with it the bulbs of the hair in which 
the diſeaſe is ſeated :. and by this means a radical cure 
is. not unfrequently obtained, after every other re- 
medy has been tried in vain. But the cure is a pain- 
| one, and not without danger: for in ſome in- 
ances, inflammations, even of an alarming nature, 


have been excited by the injury thus done to the 


parts. Hence this mode of cure is rarely had recourſe 


4 to till others have been tried without effect; and when 


it is employed, if the diſeaſe be extenſive, prudent 
ptactitioner's direct its application only to a ſmall por- 
tion at a time, the ſize of a crown piece or ſo: and 
after one part is fully cured, by application to another 
in fuccethon, the affection may be ſoon completely 
overcome. With this intention it is moſt common to 
employ the pitch in its pare ſtate : but the plaſter here 
directed, while it is no leſs adhefive, is more manage- 
able and flexible. " 


: 


nr. XXXII. Ointments and Liniments. © 


OrxTmenTs and liniments differ from plaſters little 
otherwiſe than in conſiſtence. Any of the officinal 
plaſters, diluted with ſo much oil as will reduce it to 


the thickneſs of ſtiff honey, forms an ointment : by 


farther increaſing the oil, it becomes a liniment. 

In making theſe preparations, the Edinburgh col- 
lege direct, Bt fat and reſinous ſubſtances are to be 
melted with a gentle heat; then to be conſtantly ſtir- 


red, ſprinkling in at the ſame time the dry ingre- 


| y ſuch are ordered, in the form of a'very 
fige powder, till the mixture on diminiſhing the heat 


It is to be underſtood” that the above general di- 


rections are meant to apply to each particular compo- 
ſition contained in the preſent edition of the Edin- 


burgh pharmacapœia. It is alſo to be obſerved, that 
where any compoſitions are ordered, as baſes or in- 


gredients of others, the college always refer to thoſe 


made according to their own formula. 


deen of begs rd. .. 


Take of prepared hog's lard, two pounds ; roſe wa- 


ter, three ounces. Beat the lard with the: roſe-wa- 
ter until they be mixed ; chen melt the mixture with 
a ſlow fire and ſet it apart chat the water may ſub- 
ſide; after which pour off the lard: from the wa- 
ter, conſtantly ſtirring until it be cold 
In the laſt edition of London pharmacopœia, 


this was ſtyled ph e n plex, the name given by - 


the Edinburgh co 


ege to the following. 
Simple ointment. E. 


Take ofolive oil, five parts; white wax, two parts. 


** oſe. ointments may be uſed for ſoftenin 
Fork 0k Nin thing. e laſt 1 ösesel, 
referable, on account of its being of one uniform, cot: 


1 I SE, f 1. „% 1 15 5 : 
dients, are more ommodious, in enera 
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pain, and are no leſs effectual in ſome caſes, than the 


wich © Ointment of verdegris. E. : 
Take of baſilicon ointment, fifteen parts; verdegtis, 

one part. | | | 

This ointmen.is uſed for cleanſing ſores, and keep- 
ing down fungous fleſh. Where ulcers continue to 
run from a weakneſs in the veſſels of the part, the 
tonic powers of copper promiſe conſiderable advan- 
It is alſo frequently uſed with advantage in caſes of 
ophthalmia, 2 on ſcrofula, where the palpe- 
bre are principally affected, but when it is to be thus 
applied it is in general requiſite that it ſhould be 
ſomewhat weakened by the addition of a proportion 
of ſimple ointment or hog's lard. An ointment ſimi- 
ar to the above, and celebrated for the cure of ſuch 
inſtances; of ophthalmia, has long been ſold under the 
name of Smellon's eye-ſalve. This | 


- Ointment of the white cals of quickſitver. I. 


Take of the white calx. of quickſilver, one dram ; 
ointment of hog's lard, one ounce and a half. Mix, 
and make an ointment. 

This is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and fre- 
quently uſed in the cure of obſtinate and cutaneous 
affections. It is an improvement of the ointment of 
precipitated , mercury of the laſt London pharmaco- 
pœia ; the precipitated ſulphur being thrown out of 
the compoſition, and the quantity of mercury increa- 

4 Ointment of calx of zinc. j 


Take of fimple liniment, ſix parts; calx of zinc, one 


| fil" dinrevent is chiefly uſed in affections of the 
eyes, Particularly in thoſe cafes where redneſs ariſes 
rather from relaxation than from active inflammation. 


© ©» Ointment of Spaniſh flies. L. 

Take of Spaniſh flies, powdered, two ounces ; diſtilled 
water eight ounces, ointment of yellow reſin, eight 
ounces. Boil the water with the Spaniſh flies to 

one half, and ſtrain. . To the ſtrained liquor add the 

ointment of yellow reſin. Evaporate this mixture in 


a a water-bath, ſaturated with ſea- ſalt, to the thickneſs 


of an ointment, 


Epiſpaſtic ointment from infuſion of cantharides. E. 
Take of cantharides, white reſin, yellow wax, each on2 
ounce; hog*s lard, Venice turpentine, each two 
© ounces ; boiling water, four ounces. Inſuſe the 
_ cantharides in the water, in a cloſe veſſel, for | 
night; then ſtrongly preſs out and ſtrain the liquor. 
and boil it with the lard till the water be conſil- 
med; then add the reſin, wax, and turpentine, and 
make the whole into an ointment. ator age. 
Theſe ointments, containing tlie ſuluble parts of the 


cantharides uniformly blended with Fe other ingre- 


occalion leis 


compoſitions with the 11 9 This, however, 
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4 Prepara= does not uniformly hold; and accordingly the Edin- | rr 
tions and burgh college, with propriety, ſtill retain an ointment Ointment of cli. . 


Part II. 


tions and 


4. 


Colne containing the flies in ſubſtance. 


Epiſpaſtic ointment, from powder of cantharides. E. 


Take of baſilicum ointment, ſeven parts; powdered 
cantharides, one part. | 
This ointment is employed in the dreſſings for bli- 

ſters, intended to be made perpetual, as they are called, 

or to be kept running for a conſidarable time, which 
in many chronic, and ſome acute caſes, is of great ſer- 
vice. 
tharides employed in theſe compoſitions be reduced to 

a very fine powder, and that the mixture be made as 

equal and uniform as poſſible. But with theſe precau- 

tions, there are ſome particular habits in which this 
ointment operates with even leſs pain than the former, 
while at the ſame time it is generally more effectual. 


Wax ointment. L. 


Take of white wax, four ounces ; fpermaceti, three 
ounces ; olive-oil, one pint. Stir them, after bein 
melted with a flow fire, conſtantly and briſkly, un 
cold. | 
This ointment had formerly the title of unguentum 

album in the London pharmacopœia. It differs very 
little from the ſimple ointment of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopaia, and in nothing from the ointment ot ſper- 
maceti of the London pharmacopœia, excepting that 
in this ointment the proportion ot ſpermaceti is ſome- 
what leſs, It is an uſeſul cooling ointment for exco- 
riations and other frettings of the ſkin, 


Ointment of acetated ceruſe. L. 


Take of acetated ceruſe, two drams ; white wax, two 
ounces ; ohlve-oil, half a pint. Rub the acetated 
ceruſe, previouſly powdered, with ſome part of the 
olive oil; then add it to the wax, melted with the 
remaining oil. Stir the mixture until it be cold, 


Saturnine ointment. E. 


'Take of imple ointment, twenty parts; ſugar of lead, 
one part. 
Both theſe ointments are uſeful coolers and defic- 
calives;z much ſuperior both in elegance and efficacy 


to the nutritum or tripharmacum, at one time very much 
celebrated, | | 


Ointment of ceruſe, commonly called white ointment. E. 


Take of ſimple ointment, five parts; ceruſe, one part. 

This is an uſeful, cooling emollient ointment, of 
great ſervice in excoriations and other ſimilar frettings 
of the ſkin. The ceruſe has been objected to by ſome, 
en a ſuſpicion that it might produce ſome ill effects, 
when applied, as theſe unguen:s frequently are, to the 
ten der bodies of children. Though there does not ſeem 
to be much danger in this external uſe of ceruſe, the 
addition of it is the leſs neceſſary here, as we have an- 
other oin:ment ccntaining a more active preparation 
ef the ſame metal, the ſaturnine ointment juſt mention- 
ed ; which may be occaſionally mixed with this, or 
employed by itſelf, in caſes where ſaturnine applica- 
tions are wanted. 


Particular care ſhould be taken, that the can- 


Take of elemi, one pound; turpentine, ten ounces z 
 mutton-ſuet, prepared, two pounds; olive-oil, two 
ounces, Melt the elemi with the ſuet; and e 
removed it from the fire, mix it immediately wick 
the turpentine and oil, after which ſtrain the mix - 
ture. F * | 
This ointment, perhaps beſt known by the name 
linimentum are! has long been in uſe for digeſting 
cleanſing, and incarnating; and for theſe purpoſes is 
ez by ſome to all the other compoſitions of this 


4 « 


Theſe however, are much more proceſſes of nature 
than of art: and it is much to be doubted whether it 
has in reality any influence. | | 


Oin!ment of white hellebore. L. 


Take of the root of white hellebore, powdered, one 
ounce z ointment of hog's lard, four ounces ; eſſence 
of lemons, half a ſcrupie. Mix them, and make an 
ointment. | 
White hellebore externally applied bas long been 

celebrated in the cure of cutaneous affections; and this 
is perhaps one of the beſt formulæ under which it can 
be applied, the hog's lard omtment ſerving as an ex- 
cellent baſis for it, while the eflence of lemons com- 
municates to it a very agreeable imell. 


Stronger ointment of quickfilver. L. 


Take of purified quickſilver, two pounds; hog's lard, 
prepared, twenty-three ounces ;z mutton-ſuet, pre- 
pared, one ounce. Firſt rub the quickſilver with 
the ſuet and a little of the hog's lard, until the glo- 
bules diſappear; then add what remains of the lard, 
and make an ointment, | 8 


Weaker ointment of quickfilver. L. 


Take of the ſtronger ointment of quickſilver, one part: 
hog's lard, prepared, two parts. Mix them. 


Quickſilver or blue ointment, E. 


Take of quickſilver, mutton ſuet, each one part; hog's 
lard, three parts. Rub them carefully in a mortar 
till the globules entirely diſappear. x 
This ointment may alſo be made with double er 

triple the quantity of quickſilver. 

Theſe ointments are principally employed, not with 

a view to their topical action, but with the intention of 

introducing mercury in an active ſtate into the circula- 

ting ſyſtem. And this may be effected by gentle tric- 
tion on the ſound ſkin of any part, particularly on the 
inſide of the thighs or legs. For this purpoſe, theſe 

{imple ointments are much better ſuited than the more 

compounded ones with turpentine and the like, tor- 

merly employed. For by any acrid ſubſtance topical 
inflammation is apt to be excited, preventing farther 
friction, and giving much uneaſineſs. To avoid this 
it is neceſſary, even with the mildeſt and weakeſt oint- 
ment, ſomewhat to change the place at which the fric- 
tion is performed, But by theſe ointments properly 
managed, mercury may in ſome inſtances be as ad- 
vantagecuſiy introduced, either for eradicating ſyphi- 
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lis, or combating other obſtinate diſeaſes as under any 
form whatever. But to obtain theſe effects, it is re- 
quiſite that che ointment ſhould be prepared with very 
— care; for upon the degree of triture which has 
employed, the activity of the mercury muſt en- 
tirely depend. The addition of the mutton- ſuet, now 
adopted by both colleges, as an advantage to the oint - 
ment, as it prevents it from running into tae ſtate of 
oil, which the hog's lard alane in warm weather, or in 


- 1 Warm chamber, is ſometimes apt to do, and which 


is followed by a ſeparation of parts. We are even in- 
clined to think, that the proportion of ſuet directed by 


the London college is too ſmall for this purpoſe, and 


indeed ſeems to be principally intended tor the more 
efeQual triture of the mercury: But it is much more 


to be regretted, that, in a medicine of activity, 


. 648 


the two colleges ſhould not have directed the ſame 
proportion of mercury to. the fatty matter. For al- 
though both have directed ointments of different 


ſtrength, neither the weakeſt nor the ſtrongeſt agree 


in the proportion of mercury which they contain. 


Ointment of nit rated quickfibver. 


Take of purified quickfilver, one ounce; nitrous acid, 
two ounces ; hogs lard, prepared, one pound. Dif- 
ſolve the quickſilver in the nitrous acid; and, while 
it is yet hot, mix it with the hog's lard, previouſly 
melted, and juſt growing cold. 


Yellow ointment. E. 


Take of quickſilver, one ounce ; ſpirit of nitre, two 
ounces ; hog's lard, one pound. Diſſolve the quick- 
filver in the ſpirit of nitre, by digeſtion in a land- 
beat: and, while the ſolution is very hot, mix with 
it the lard, previouſly melted by itielf, and juſt: be- 
ginning to grow ſtiffl. Scir them briikly together, 
in a marble mortar, ſo as to form the whole into an 
ointment. . 

Th ſe ointments differ only in name; and that em- 

ployed by the London college is certainly the prefer- 

able appellation: For here the quickſilver, previous to 
its union with the lard, is brought to a ſaline ſtate 
by means of the nitrous acid. And although its acti- 
vity be very conſiderably moderated by the animal fat 
with which it is afterwards united, yet it ſtill atfords 
us a very active ointment ; and as ſuch it is frequently 


employed with ſucceſs in cutancous and other topical 


affections. In this condition, however, the mercury 
does not ſo readily enter the ſyſtem as in the preceding 


form. Hence it may even be employed in ſome caſes 
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with more freedom; but in other mſtances it is apt to 
excoriate and inflame the parts. On this account a 
reduction of its ſtrength is ſometimes requiſite ; and it 
is often alſo necefſary, from the hard conſiſtence which 
it acquires, in conſequence of the action of acid on the 


« Tar cintment. 


Take of tar, mutton ſuet prepared, each half a pound. 
Melt them together and ſtrain L. 

Take of tar, five parts; yel ow wax two parts. E. 
Theſe compoſitions, though the one beformed into 

an ointment by means of ſuet, the other by wax, can- 


M A C L. 
not be conſidered as differing eſſentially from each Prepara- 


other, 
entirely depends on the tar. And this article, from 
the empyreumatic oil and ſaline matters which it con- 
tains, is undoubtedly, as well as turpentine, of ſume 
activity. Accordingly, it bas been ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed againſt ſome cutaneous affections, particularly 
thoſe of domeſtic animals. At one time, as well as the 
black baſilicon, it was a good deal employed as a dreſ- 
ſing even for recent wounds. But although it ill re- 
tains a place in our pharmacopœias, it is at preſent 
little uſed with any intention. 


Ointment of yellow refin. L. 


Take of yellow reſin, yellow wax, each onc pound; 
olive oil, one pint. Melt the reſin and wax with a 
flow fire: then add the oil, and ſtrain the mixture 
while hot. 


Baſilicon ointment. E. 
Take of hog's lard, eight parts; white reſin, tive parts; 


yellow wax, two parts. 

Theie are commonly employed in dreſſings, for di- 
geſting, cleanſing, and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 
They differ very little, it at all, n their effects, from 
the linimentum arcæi, or ointment of elemi, as it is now 
more proper:y ityied. But it is probable that no great 
effect is to be attributed to either: For there can be 
no doubt that the juppurative aad adheſive inflamma- 
tious are proceſſes of nature, which will occur without 
the aid of any ointment. ; 


L. 


Take of elder flowers, four pounds ; mutton-ſuet, pre- 
pared, three pounds; olive-oil, one pint. Boil the 
flowers in the ſuet and oil, firſt melted together, till 
they be almoſt criſp; then ſtrain with expreſſion. 
This ointment does not ſeem ſuperior to ſome others, 

which are much neater, and leſs expenſive. It can 

ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to receive any conſiderable virtue 
from the ingredient from which it takes it; name. 

And accordingly it is not without propriety that it is 

rejected from the pharmacopeia of the Edinburgh 

college. | 


Elder oin'ment. 


Ointment of ſpermaceti. L. 


Take of ſpermaceti, fix drams ; white wax, two drams ; 
olive-oil, three ounces. Melt them together over a 
flow fire, ſtirring them conſtantly and briſkly until 
they be cold. 

This had formerly the name of white liniment, and it 

is perhaps only in conſiſtence that it can be conſidered 

as differing from the ſimpl: ointment already mention» 
ed, or the ſimple cerate afterwards to be noticed. 


Sulphur ointment. L. 


Take of ointment of hog's lard, half a pound; flowers 
of ſulphur, four ounces. Mix them, and make an 
ointment. 


Ointment of ſulphur, or antigſoric ointment. E. 


Take of hogs lard, four parts; ſulphur, beat into a 
very 
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very fine powder, one part. To each pound of this 
ointment add eſſence of lemons, or oil of lavender, 


half a dram. tiene pitt ef bro ft TY; 3.1 68 
Sulphur is a certain remedy for;the iteh, and ſafer 


a mercurial union, was to touch eyery part of the ſkin, 
there can be no certainty of ſucceſs: whereas from a 
ſulphureous one, a cure may be obtained by only par- 
tial unction: the animalcula, which are ſuppoſed to 
occaſion this diſorder being like other inſects, killed by 
the ſulphureous ſteams which exhale by the heat of 
the body, As to the internal uſe” uf mettuty, which 
ſome have accounted a ſpecific,” there "are ſeveral in- 
ſtances of men undergoing a cattiplete flivation for 
the cure of the lues venerea, without being freed from 
the itch ; but there are alſo a multitude of inltances of 
men undergoing a long courſe of ſuſphur without ef- 
fect, and who were afterward readily "cured by mer- 
cury. : a 11 1 ; 
The quantity of ointment, above directed, ſerves for 
four unctions: the patient is to be rubbed every night; 
but to prevent any diforder that might arife from 
ping too many pores at once, a fourth part of the body 
is to be rubbed at one time. Though'the itch may 
thus be cured by one pot of ointment, it will be pro- 
per to renew the application, and to touch the parts 
moſt affected for a few nights longer, till a ſecond 
quantity alſo be exhauſted: and in the worſt caſes, 
to ſubjoin the internal uſe of ſulphur, not with a 
view to purify the blood, but to diſfuſe the ſteams 
more certainly through the ſkin: there being reaſon 
to believe, that the animalcula may ſometimes lie too 
deep to be thoroughly deſtroyed by external applica- 
tions. | | Wages ; 


Tutty omtment. WG 116 


Take of prepared tutty one dram ; ointment of ſper- 
maceti, what is ſifficient. Mix them ſo as to make 
A ſoft Gintmeht, P *. — 10 1 ous * 2 2 15. 9 Fey * 
one part. E. eee e e e e Rog a RE 
"Theſe ointments have long been celebrated, and are 
ſtill much employed againſt affections of the eyes. But 
they cannot, we imagine, be eſtezmed eepancte- 

Both calamine and tutty act only by means of the 
zinc they contain, and calamine appears to contain the 
moſt of the two, and likewiſe to be the leaſt variable 
in its contents. But the pure flowers prepared from 
zinc itſelf are dcubtleſs preferable to either. Hence 
the oirtment of tutty may be conſidered as inferior to 
both the cintment of calamine and to the ointment of 
the calx of zinc, which have alſo a place in our phar- 
macopœia. T+ 20 1 oft vad i . 

Simple liniment. b L.. 149 * 
Take of olive oil, four parts; white wax, one part. 

This conſiſts of the ſame articles which form the 
fimple ointment of the Edinburgh pharmacopœia, but 
merely in a different proportion, ſo as to give a thin- 
ner conſiſtence; and where a thin conſiſtence is requi- 
ſite, this may be conſideredas a very elegant and uſe- 
ful application. ö f 


Liniment »f ammonia. 7 
Take of water of ammonia, half an ounce; olive-oil, 
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| | title of colatile nee, but is now moe proper the 
than mercury. Sir John Each obſerves, chat unleſs, ; 4 


one ounce and à Half. Shake them together in a 
Phi. ax ye are mited. | 
anal 8 


* Pi 
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been known in the. Mops 


nominated from the principal active article, which en- 
ters its compoſition. It has been much employed in 
practice, particularly on the recommendation of Sir 
John Pringle in his Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of 
the Army. He obſerves, that, in the inflammatory 
quinſey, or ſtrangulation of the fauces, a piece of flan- 
nel, moiſtened with this mixture, applied to the throat, 
and renewed every four or ve hours, js one of the 
molt efficacious remediea. By aneans of this warm ſti · 
mulating application, the neck, and ſometimes the 
whole body is put into a ſweaty, which, after bleeding 


Fart fr 


rr 
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either carries off or leſſeus the inflammation. Where 


the ſkin cannot bear the acrimony. of this mixture, a 
larger proportion of oil may be uſed, 
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Take of water of pure ammonia, one ounce ; olive oil, 
two ounces. | Shake them together in a phial. 

This article differs. from the foregoing in ſtrength 
only. This ariſes both from its being formed of a 
more acrid ſpirit, and from its. containing that ſpirit in 
a loxger proportion to the oil. It is uſed to ſupply 
the place of the epitbema et emplaſtrum volatile of our 
former pharmacopœias, and is a, very acrid ſtimulating 
compoſition. When largely applied, if often excites 
inflammation, and even veſication, on tender ſkin. It 
is often however ſucceſsfully employed againſt obſti- 
nate rheumatic and iſchiadic pains. | * 


e Camphor liniment. | L.. | 
Take of camphor, two ounces ; water of ammonia, fix 
ounces ; ſimple ſpirit of lavender, ſixteen ounces. 
Mix the water of ammonia” with the ſpirit, and di- 
ſtil from à glaſs retort, with a. flow fire, ſixtęen 
Fe Then diſſolve, the camphor in the diſtilled 
liquor. TEL TH 116 | es Lan 
This formula, which has now for the firſt time a 
place in the London pharmacopœia, approaches to the 
volatile eſſence of that celebrated empyric the late Dr 
Ward: But the above is a more elegant and active 
formula than either of the receipts publiſhed by Mr 
Page, from Dr Ward's. book of receipts; and there 
is no reaſon to doubt that it will be equally effectual 
in removing ſome local pains, ſuch as particular kinds 
of headach, in conſequence of external appplication. 


A Soap liniment. ; 0a — 

Take of ſoap, three ounces; camphor, one ounce ; 
ſpirit of roſetnity, one Pint* Digeſt the ſoap in 
the ſpirit of roſemary until it be diſſolved, and add 
to it the camphor. fl 1% 
This is the ſoap liniment of the former edition of 
the London pharmacopœia, without any alteration ; 
and it differs very little from the ſoap · balſam of the 
Edinburgh college already mentioned. Though a leſs 
active and penetrating application than the preceding, 
it is perhaps no leſs uſeful ; and it is often ſacceffully 
employed for external purpoſes againſt rhgnmatic 

pains, ſprains bruiſes, avd ſimilar complaints. 2 
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1 
sti an ointment. Gen. 
honey, one pound: ſtrong vinegar Half a 

egris, powdered, five ources. "Let the 
-- m{redicats be boiled together till the verdegris be 
aiflotved, ſo that the ointment may have a due de- 
grese of thickneſF and a purple colour. ”! 
This preparation had formerly a place in bur phar- 
macopias under the title of FA 
ſmilar 


tion is much leis chan in the above. It may juſtly be 


conſidered as a very powerful application tor cleanſing 


and deter ng foul utcers; as well as fur keeping down 
— bs But tile e putpoſes may in general be 
anſwered by articles leſs aci ld, and ettiting leſs pain. 
Befides this, the above preparation is allo liable to 
conſiderable imcertaihty' with reſpect to ſtrength; for 
a large proportion of the verdegris will in a ſhort time 
ſubſide to the bottom ; thus, what is in the top of the 
pot is much leſs ac ve than that in the bottom. 
TH6E + & Anodyne ointment. Gen. 1 
Take of 6live-oil, ten drams; yellow wax, half an 


ounce ; crude opium, one dram. Mix them accord- 
ing to art,1o as to form an ointment. 


Opium thus externally applied, will in ſome 


be productive of the fame effect as when uſed under 
the form of the anodyne balſam In that ſtate it pro- 
duces its effects more immediately but under the pre- 
ſent form its effects are mor permanent. Beſides this, 
the preſent ointment furniſhes us withan uſeful dreſſing 
for ſores attended with ſevere. pain : to which opium 
when diſſolved in ſpirit cannot be applied. Hence the 
preſent, or ſome analagous formula, is well intitled to 
a place in our pharmacopœiaes. 
. Ointment for an ulcerated cancer. Brun. | 
Take of the recently expreſſed juice of the ricinus, one 
ound : let it be expoſed to the rays of the ſun in a 
den veſſel till it acquire the conſiſtence of an oil; 
then to one pound of this inſpiſſated ju ce add cal- 
eined lead, white precipitate mercury, each one 
und. Let them be properly mixed. 

This acrid application muſt poſſeſs a conſiderable 
degree of corroſive power. And in ſome caſes of can- 
cer, by the proper application of corrofives much be- 
n-fit may be done: But where the diſeaſe has made 
any conſiderable progreſs, theſe will in r have 
the effect rather of haſtening its prog reſs than of remo- 
ving it ; particularly if there be a large indolent tu- 
mor below the ulcer, ©  ' 

\ Digeſtive eintment. Roſſl, 
Take of Venice turpentine, one pound; the yolks of 
eight eggs. Mix them together according to art. 

This warm ſtimulating application is well ſuited to 
promote the ſupurative inflammation, and may be ad- 
vantage uſly had recourſe to, where it is neceſſary to 
eucourage a large diſcharge of pus. 


Hanorrlooidal ointment. 


864 Take of ſazurnine vimtment, dr drams i oil of byoſeya 
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mus, obtained by boiling, two drams; camphor, 
powdered, two ſcruples ; ſaffron one, ſcruple. Mix 
them into an ointment. | | 
The name affixed to this ointment expreſſes the pur- 
poſe for which it is applied. From the articles of which 
it conſiſts, it may be concladed, that it poſſeſſes a 
gently emollient and anodyne power; and may thert- 
ore afford conſiderable relief, here much pain ariles 


| yptian' honey ; and a from external hzmorrhoidal tumors, 
paration has now a place under the title of | 
oxymel of verdegris. But in that formula, the propor- 


Laurel ointment, Suec. 


Take of prepared mutton- ſuet, eight ounces. After 
it is melted and removed from the fire, add to it oil 
of bays, one pound; ethereal oil of turpentine, one 

ounce ; rectiſied oil of amber, half an ounce. Let 
them be mixed and rubbed together till they form 

an ointment. | RI 

This is an improved mode of forming an ointment 
which had formerly a place in our pharmacopeias un- 
der the title of zervine aintment. And it furniſhes a warm 
ſtimulating neryine application, which may in ſome de- 
gree reltore ſenſe and motion to paralytic limbs. And 
while it at leait ſerves to lead to the careful uſe of fric- 
tion, it may ſomewhat increaſe the benefit which would 
reſult from it. 


| Ointment of tobacco. Dan. 


Take of the leaves of tobacco, three pounds; juice of 
tobacco, nine ounces; hog's lard, a 1. and a 
half; reſin, three ounces. Let the cut leaves be 
macerated for the ſpace of a night, and then boiled 

over à gentle fire, Having ſtrained the fluid ob- 
tained by expreſſion, add to it yellow wax, hal an- 

© ounce; powder of the root of birthwort, three 
ounces. Mix them into an ointment. 

There can be no doubt that tobacco externally 
applied has very powerful effects on the human body; 
and that not merely [rom irs topical action, but ſome- 
times even as affecting the ſyſtem in general. From this 
laſt circumſtance it requires to be uied with great cau- 
tion. It has, however, been found, under proper manage- 
ment, to afford an effectual cure in obſtinate cutaneous 
affections. But were it to be uſed with this intention, 
we would have a more elegant formula, by merely im- 
pregnating either hog's lard, or the ſimple ointment, 
with the aQtive qualities extracted by the aĩd of heat 
from the leaves of the prepared tobacco in the ſtate in 
which it is uſually brought to us from America, than 
by having recourſe to the recent juice, and to the ari- 
ſtolochia and other additions here directed. 


* 


Ointment of florax. Suec. 


Take of olive oil, a pound and a half; white refin, 
you elemi, yellow wax, each ſeven ounces. After 
ey are melted together and itrained, add liquid 
ſtorax, ſeven ounces. Mix them together, and agi- 
tate the mixture till it concretes into an uniform 
ointment. 

An ointment ſuppoſed to derive its activity from the 
ſtorax, a though it have no Jac in our pharmaco- 
pceia-, is received into moſt of the foreign ones. And 
it has been much celebrated not only as a ſtrengthen- 
ing application to weakly children, but even tor the 
removal of affections of the bones, as in caſes of rachi- 
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#49 4 in ſupporting a drain under the form of iſ Au. f 

prepara - tis and the like, It is, however, very doubtful how pox; and in tupporung a drain under the orm ot mue, F a 

tions and — theſe properties depend on the ſtorax. If it have it is leſs apt to ſpread than the-ſofter ointment. | beet. : 

— really any good effect, it is probable that this is more 1. | * C 
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the conſequence of che friction merely, than of any of 
the articles which enter the compolition of the oint · 
ment. But there is reaſon to believe that the virtues 
actributed to this ointment are more imaginary than 
real. 7 


Onion ointment. Suec. 


Take of yellow war, reſin, each half a pound.. To 
theſe melted, add onions roaſted under the aſhes, 
honey, each two pounds and a half ; black ſoap, half 
a pound, Let them be gently boiled together till 
all the moiſture be conſumed, they ſtrain the liquor, 
expreſling it from the materials, and afterwards agi- 
tate it with a wooden peſtle that it tiay unite into 
one uniform maſs, ; 

This ointment is applied with the mtention of pro- 
moting ſuppuration. Arid it has long been ſuppoſed, 
that the onion, eſpecially in its roaſted ſtate, has a re- 
markable influence in this way : but there is reaſon to 
think, that the powers attributed to it have been 

eatly over-rated. And there is even ground to pre- 
fume that theſe effects totally depend entirely on heat 
and moiſture. Hence no app'ication is perhaps bet- 
ter ſuited for promoting ſuppuration than a poultice 
of bread and milk, applied as hot as can be borne with, 
and frequently repeated. | 


Cuar. XXXIII. Cerates. 


CxxATrEs are ſubſtances intended for external appli- 
cation, formed of nearly the ſame materials which con- 
ſtitute ointments and plaſters. And they differ prin- 
cipally from theſe in being merely of an intermediate 
conſiſtence between the two. Accordingly, they are 
ſeldom the ſubject of a ſeparate chapter by themſelves, 
but are claſſed either with the one or the other. In 
the Edinburgh pharmacopœia they are claſſed among 
the ointments; but as the London college have re- 
ferred them to a ſeparate head, we ſhall here alſo con- 
ſider them by themſelves, 


Simple cer ate. E. 


Take of olive oil, ſix parts; white wax, three parts; 
ſpermaceti, one part. Unite them according to art. 
This differs from the ſimple ointment in containing 

a greater pre portion of wax to the oil, and in the ad- 

dition of the ſpermaceti. But by theſe means it ob- 


tains only a more firm conſiſtence, without any eſſen- 
tial change of properties. x 


Cerate of cantharides, or Spaniſh flies. L. 


Take of {crate of ſpermaceti, ſoſtened with heat, fix 
drams; Spatiiſh flies, finely powdered, one dram. 
Mix them. | 
Under this form cantharides may be made to a& to 

any extent that is requiſite. It may ſupply the place 

either of the bliſtering plaſter cr ointment; and there 

are caſes in which it is preferable to either. It is par- 

ticularly more convenient than the plaſter of cantha- 

rides, where the ſkin to which the bliſter is to be 

applied is previouſly much affected, as in caſes of ſmall- 
©, 


a pound; olive oil, one pint. Melt the wax with 
the oil ; and, as ſoon as the mixture beyins to thick- 
en, mix with it the calamine, and ftir the cerate unz 
till it be cold was 


Cerate of Calamine. E. 


Take of ſimple cerate, five parts; calamine prepared, 
one part. | | 

Theſe compoſitions are formed on the cerate which 
Turner ſtrongly recommends in cutaneous ulcerations 
and excoriations, and which has been uſually diſtin- 
guithed by his name. They appear from experience 
to be excellent epulotics, and as fuch are frequently 
uſed in practice. | | 


Cerate of acetat ed litharge. L. 


Take of water of acetated litharge, two ounces and a 
half; yellow wax, four ounces; olive oil, nine oun- 
ces; camphor, half a dram. Rub the camphor with 
a little of the oil. Melt the wax with the remaining 
oil; and as ſoon as the mixture begins to thicken, 
pour in by degrees the water of acetated litharge, 
and ftir conſtantly until it be cold ; then mix in the 
camphor before rubbed with oil. | | 4g 
This application has been rendered famous by the 
recommendations of Mr Goulard. It is unqueſtion- 
ably in many caſes very uſeful. It cannot, however, 
be conſidered as varying eſſentially from the ſatumifle 
ointment, or ointment of acetated ceruſe, formerly 
mentioned. It is employed with nearly the ſame in- 
tentions, and differs from it chiefly in confiſtence. - 


Cerate of yellow reſin. - "a 


Take of ointment of yellow reſin, half a pound; yel- 
low wax, one ounce. Melt them together, and make 
a cerate. 3 | | 
This had formerly the name of [emon-ointment. It 

is no otherwiſe different from the yellow baſilicum, or 

ointment of yellow reſin, than being of a ſtiffer conſiſ- 


tence, which renders it for fome purpoſes more com- 


modious. 
1 


Sea) gerate. L. 


Take of ſoap eight ounces: yellow wax, ten ounces; 
litharge, powdered, one pound; olive oil, one pint; 
vinegar, one gallon; boil the vinegar with the litharge 
over a {low fire, conſtantly ſtirfing until the mixture 
unites and thickens ; then mix in the other articles, 
and make a cerate. : 

This, notwithſtanding the name, may rather be con- 
ſidered as another ſaturnine application; its activity 
depending very little on the ſoap; and it may be held 
as varying in little elſe but conſiſtence from the plaſter 
of litharge. It can hardly be thoughtto differ in its 
properties from the cerate of acetated litharge juſt 
mentioned ; for neither the ſmall proportion of cam- 
phor which enters the compoſition of the one, nor the 
ſoap which gives name to the other, can be conſidered 
as having mach influence. WE | 


Ceratt 
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Calamine cerate. L. 1 * ey 


Take of calamind prepared, yellow wax, each half 6575 | 
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Take of cummin-ſeed, one pound ; bay-berries, dry Com poſi- 


— Take of ſpermaceti, half an ounce; white wax, two Sn 


ounces; olive oil, four ounces. 
676 ther, and ſtir until the cerate be cold. 

This had formerly the name of white cerate, and it 
differs in nothing from the ointment of ſpermaceti, or 
white liniment, as it was formerly called, excepting in 
conſiſtence, both the wax and the ſpermaceri bearing a 
greater proportion to the oil. 


6 i ſalve. Rof. 


Take of olive oil, eighteen ounces; white wax, one 

pound; ſpermaceti, an ounce and a half; oil of 

rhodium, half a dram. Form a cerate, tinging it 
with alkanet, fo as to give a red colour. 

The name affixed to this cerate points out the uſe for 
which it is intended. It is chiefly employed againſt 
thoſe chops and excoriations of the lips, which are of- 
ten the conſequence of cold weather; and it is very 
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Melt them toge- 


well ſuited for removing affections of that kind. But 


excepting in the colour and ſmell which it derives from 
the alkanet and rhodium, it differs in nothing from the 
cerate of ſpermaceti, and cannot be conſidered as more 
effectually anſwering the intention in view. 


Bougies. Suec. 


Take of yellow wax, melted one pound; ſpermaceti, 
three drams ; vinegar of litharge, two drams. Mix 
them, and upon removal from the fire immerſe into 
the mixture flips of linen, of which bougies are to 
be formed according to the rules of art. Theſe may 
alſo be made with double, triple, or quadruple, the 
quantity of the vinegar. | 
It is perhaps rather ſurpriſing, that no formula for 

the preparation of bougies has a place in our pharma. 
copœias: for there can be no doubt, that although the 
preparation of them has hitherto been principally truſt. 
ed to empiries; yet in the hand of the ſkilful practi- 
tioner they are of great. fervice in combating obſtinate 
aſfections. Although it has been pretended by ſome 
that their influence is to be aſcribed to certain impreg 
nations; yet it is on better grounds contended, that 
they act entirely on mechanical principles. The great 
object is therefore to obtain the union of a proper de- 
gree of firmneſs and flexibility. Theſe qualities the 
above compoſition poſſeſſes; and it does not probably 
derive any material benefit from being prepared with 
an additional proportion of the vinegar cf litharge. 


Cuar, XXXIV. Epithems. 


By epithems or cataplaſms are in general underſtood 
thoſe external applications which are brought to a 
due conſiſtence or form for being properly applied, not 
by-means of oily or fatty matters, but by water or wa- 
tery fluids. Of theſe not a ſew are had recourſe to in 
actual practiee; but they are ſeldom prepared in the 
ſhops of the apothecaries; and in ſome of the belt mo- 
dern pharmacopœias no formulz of this kind are in- 


troduced. The London college, however, although 


they have abridged the number of epithems, ſtill retain 

a few. And it is not without ſome advantage that 

there are fixed forms ſor the preparation of them. 
Vor. XIV. | | 


leaves of water-germander, or ſcordium, Virgiaian 
ſnake· root, of each three ounces ; cloves, one ounce, 
Rub them all together; and, with the addition of 
three times the weight of honey, make a cataplaſm. 
This is adopted into the preſent edition of the Lon- 
don pharmacopœia with a very little alteration from the 
laſt. It was then intended as a reformation of the 
theriaca Londinenſic, which for ſome time paſt has been 
ſcarcely otherwiſe uſed than as a warm cataplaſm, In 
place of the numerous articles which formerly entered 
that compoſition, only ſuch of its ingredients are re- 
tained as contribute moſt to this intention : but even 
the article from which it now derives its name, as well 
as ſeveral others which ſtill enter it, probably contri- 
y_ very little to any medical properties it may poſ- 
8. 


Muſtard. cataplaſin. L. 


Take of muſtard ſeed, powdered, crumb of bread, 
each half a pound; vinegar, as much as is ſufficient. 
Mix, and make a cataplaſm. 

Epithems of this kind are commonly known by the 
name of ſin1pi/ms. They were formerly not unfre- 
quently prepared in a more complicated itate, con- 
taining garlic, black-ſoap, and other ſimilar articles; 
but the above ſimple form will anſwer every purpole 
which they are capable of accompliſhing. They are 
employed only as ſtimulants : they often inflame the 
part and raiſe bliſters, but not ſo perſectly as cantha- 
rides. They are frequently applied to the ſoles of the 
feet in the low ſtate of acute diſcaſes, for raiſing the 
1 and relieving the head. The chief advantage they 

ve depends on the ſuddenneſs of their action. | 


Alum-<curd. IL. 


Take the whites of two eggs ; ſhake them with a piece 
of alum till they be coagulated. 

This preparation is taken from Riverius. It is an 
uſeful aſtringent epithem for ſore, moiſt eyes, and ex- 
cell-ntly coo!s and repreſſes thin defluctions. Slighter 
inflammations of the eyes, occaſicned by duſt, expo- 
ſure to the ſun, or other ſimilar cauſes, are generally 
removed by fomenting them with warm milk and wa- 
ter, and waſhing them with ſolutions of white vitriol. 
Where the complaint is more violent, this preparation, 
after the inflammation has yielded a little to bleeding, 
is one of the beſt external remedies. It is to be ſpread 
on lint, and applied at bed-time. 


A Ter, ſhowing in what Proportions Mercury er 
Oriun enter different Formule. 


Por vis e creta compoſitus cum opio. L. In about forty- 
four grains, one grain of opium 1s contained. 

Pulvis ipecacuanhe compoſitus. L. In ten grains, one 

in of opium. 

Pali ſudori cur. E. In eleven grains, one grain of 
opium. | 

Pulvit opiatus. L. In ten grains, one grain of opium. 

Pulvis e ſcammonio cum calomelane. L. In four grains, 
one grain of calomel. | 


3 K Pilula 
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Prepara Pilula ex opio. I. In five grains, one grain of opium, 
tions and Pjju[s thebaice. E. In ten grains, one grain of opium. 
2 Pilule ex hydrargyrd. L. In two grams and a half, one 


— 3 mercurx. 
Pi 
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Part lf. 
Ungeentum bydrargyrt milint. L. In 12 Prepara - 


dram of mercury. 


tions and 
Unguentum ex bydrargyro. E. In five drams, one drama — x, 


hut FA 


ule ex bydrargyro. E. 40 bout rab one grain of 


mercury. 


Pilule plummeri. E. In two grains arid ewo-thirds, one 


grain of calomel. 


Confedis opiata. L. In chirty-ſix grains, one grain of 


opium. 


Electuarium Japonicum. E. In about one hundred and 
ninety-three grains, one grain of opium. {> 
EleRtuarium Thebaitum. E. In r 8 


grain of opium. 


A 


T rechifct beckici cum peo: E. In gftyebe ain, one 


grain oſ opium. 


Theſe trochiſci are not unſrequently ordered eum duplice 
9h, and under this form are kept in many ſhops. 


Emplaſtrum ammoniacum cum hydrargyro. L. 


In ſive 


ounces, one ounce of mercury. 
Enplaſtrum lythargyri cum hydrargyro. L. In five oun- 
ces, one ounce of mercury. 


Emplaſirum e hydrargyro. E. 


In three oilticus and two- 


thirds, one ounce of mercury. 


Unguentum hydrargyri fortius. L. 


dram of mercury. 


ACETATED Rallies; 1 com- 
pound water of, n* 610. 
Cerate of, 673. Ointment 
of acetated ceruſe, 643. 
Acetous fermentation, 16, 1 7. 
Acid, 202. 
Aerated water, 205. 


Acthiops martial, 281. Mne- 
ral, 300. | 
Acid, carbonic, 12. Account 


of the various acids, 53. As 
menſtrua, 71. On various 
acids, 196—205, Acid ju- 


lep, 490. Of ſyrup, 513. 
Afnities, tables of, p. 290— 
294. 


Air, fixed, nature of, n® 54. 

Alcohcl, 15, The menſtruum 
of eſſential oils and reſins of 
vegetables, 73. 

Alexiterial water, 333. | 

Allali, fixed vegetable, 24. 
Acetated fixed vegetable, 
235. Tartarized vegetable, 
fixed, 239. 

Alk dale ſalts and earths, &c. 
diſſolved by acids, 75. Lixi- 
via diſſolve oils, &c. 76. 
Fixed vegetable purified, 
211. Fixed foſſil alkaline 
falts, &c. 220. Syrup, 514. 

All. ſpice water, 328, Spirit of, 


362. 


In two drams, one 


4 
: " 
I N 1 2D 
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Almonds, oil of, n® 152. 
482. Syrup of, 516. 
Alors, watery extract of, 148. 
Wine of, 408. Tincture of, 
421. Compound do. 422. 
Vitriolic elixir of do. 423. 
Elixir of, 458. Pills of, 571. 

Do. with myrrh, 572. 97 
Aloetic wine, 408. Powder, 
30. Do. with iron, 531. 

o. with guaiacum, 532. 

Alum, purification of, 242. 
Burnt, 243. Compound, 
water of, 607. 

Amalgama of tin, 313. 

Amber, oil and ſalt of, 178, 
206. Purified ſalt of, 207. 
Tincture of, 478. Julep, 492. 

Ammonia, prepared, 221. Wa- 
ter of, 222. 
225. Water of, acetated, 
236. Spirit of, 352. Fe- 
tid ſpirit of, 353. Com- 
pound ſpirit of, 486. Suc- 
cinated do. 487. Liniment 
of, 656. Stronger do. of, 
657. 

Ammoniac, volatile ſal, 223. 
Spirit of ſal, 224. Do. 
with quick-lime, 226. Pre- 
pared, 221, Vinous ſpirit of 
ſal, 352. Iron, 274. Cop- 
per, 318. | 


| Milk 


Do. of pure, 


nitrated quickfilver. 


"of mercury. 
Ungientum' bhydrargyri eln L. In oe dram, four 
Srains of mtratedquick(ilver. Sn a0 tun asg | 
Un uertum' citrinum. E. In one dram, four grains of 1 


Unguentum calcit bydrargyri albe. L. In ane 8 
our grains and twothirds of the calr hydrargyri 


alba. 


Tindura opii (L.) 1 made 3th opium, in the pro- 9 
portion ol one in Xo about thirteen on ys men- f 


1100 iq! 


rum. ” e 17 54. ¹¹ 


nee Titan E. J is made with opium, in 2 pro- 5 * 0. 


portion of one gram to twelve of the menſtruum. 


T influra 6þit can; 


rata (L.) is made with opium, in the 


proportion of one nds to two hundred and'fixty of 


the menſtruum. 


Elixir paregoricum (E.) is made with opium, in the 


proportions of one grain to fixty-eight. W the men- 


ſtruum. 


e e (E. ) is male with , in the 


proportion Woo one Stain to about thirty of the men- 


ſtruum. 


1 
E by | | 
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Aae gum l puridemion 


of, n® 95. Milk, 484. Pla- 
ſter wich quick-ſilver, 614. 


Ammoniated copper, water of, 


ji <a theriacaof, 605. 
Animal oil, 176, 177. | 
Animals, analogy detiveen them 


and vegetables, 3. 
of the ſubſtance of, 45. 


Fluid parts, 46. Oils and 


fats of, 47. Miſcellaneous 
en on ſeveral ſub- 


9 of, 48. Fuer of, 


Auk, eſſential oil of, 1 58, 159. 
Aniſcad, eſſential oil of, 159, 


161. er weer ſpirit of, 


354» 
Anodyne liniment or balſam, 


470. Ointment, 661. 
Anthelmintic powder, 549- 
Antiferic ſpirit, 370. 
Antihyſteric plaſter, 618. 
Antimonial weder, 260. Wine, 

410. ine of tartar, 41. 
Antimony, prepared, 91. Pre- 

parations of, 254—271. 

Wine of, 410. Wine of 

tartarized, 411. Tincture 

of, 492. 

Antipthiſical tinQure, 461. 
Antipſoric ointment, 653. 


Nature 


Balm water, 342. 


Ardent ſpirit, no 348. 

Aroma, 35. 

Aromutic ſpirit, 369. Vinegar, 
400. Tindure. 424. Pow- 
der or ſpices, 533. Conſec- 
tion, 602. 


Arenic, mineral ſolution of, 


494. 
Arum, conſerve of, 114. Com- 


pound powder, 551. 

_ tincture of, 425. 

{/arabacca, compound powder 
of, 534- 

Aſh coloured powder of mer- 
cury, 287. 

Aitractiont, elective, 55, Ta- 
ble of fingle explained, 56. 
Table, p. 290, &c. Caſes 
of double, p. 294. 

Fe B 


Bacher*s pills, 582. 

Compound 
water of, 366. 

Balſam of Peru, tio&ure- of, 


4263; and of Tolu, 427. 


Traumatic, 428. Anodyne, 
470. Saponaceous, 471. 
Of Tolu, ſyrup of, or balſa 
mic ſyrup, 510. 

Bark, extract of Peruvian, 1 38, 

Barley- water, 382. 

Barley, decoction of, 380. 
Compound do. 381. 


eee r tr mM , xo 


=_ 7 
. 41. Flowers of, 208. 
Compound tincture of, #28. 


Bitter infuſion, 392“ Wige, 


409. Tincture, 446. 
Bitumen, 50. 


Blacl currants, inſpiſſated j juice | 


. of, 127. ny war; 337: 
Blue plaſter, 622. 


Borax, acid ſalt of, . 

Bougies. 678. 

Buckthorn, ſyrup of, 509. 

Burgundy pitch, plaſter of, 624. 

Burning of hartſhorn, 96. Of 
ſponge, 102. 

Butter of antimony, 2 59. 

Calamine, prepared, 92. Ce- 
rate of, 672. 1170 

Calcinations 89. 

Calcined zinc, 314. 

Calmel, 292. 

Camomile, eſſential oil of, 184. 
Flower-water, 338. 
Camphor, 34. Water, 334. 

Liniment, 658. 

Campherated tincture of opium, 
456. Spirit of wine, 469. 
Mixture, 479. Spirit, 488. 

Cancer, ointment for an ulce- 
rated, 662. | 

Cantharides, cerate of, 671. 

Carbonic acid, 12. 1 71 

Cardamom tincture, 430. Com- 
pound ditto, 431. | 

Carmeiite water, 366. 

Caraway ſpirit, or ſpiritnous 
water, 355. Eſſential oil of, 
158, 159. Seeds, 162. 

Caſearilla, extract of, 
TinQure of, 432. 

Caſſia water, 324. EleQuary 


of, 591, 


14m. 


Caſtor oil, 153. Water, 335. 
Tincture, 433. Compound 
dit:o, 434. 


Catafl:ſm of cummin, 680. Of 
muſtard, 681. 

Cat. chu, decoction of, 406. | 
Tincture of, 435. Troches 
of, 568, 

Cotharid: ſalt of Glauber, 2432. 

Cauſtic ley, 214. Strongeſt 
common, 216. Milder dit- 
to, 218. Lunar, 272. 

Cephalic or ſternutatory 2 


der, 5344. 
Cerates, 669—679- 


Ceruſe of ANUNONY 2681 r 


white lead, 30). Acstated, 
„3808. Powder of, 535. 


PH A R M A C u. 
Diatment ofacctated. ns 643. 


Ointment of, 644. 


Chelk, prepared, 93. Julep, 
374. Mixture or drink, 
480. 
of, &c. and combined with 
* 538. Troches of, 
Chervil, conſerve of, 111. Wa- 
ter, 336. 
Chocolate nuts, oil of, 155. 


3 Cinnamon, eſſential oil of, 185. 
Biiſtering plaſter, 615. $47 10 {i 


Water, 323- Spirit of, or 
Nr water, 356. 'Þ.nc- 
ture of, 436. Compound 
ditto, 437. Syrup of, 517. 


Clæuer of julyflower, ſyrup of, 


498, Eſſential cil cf, 183. 
Clyfter, decoction for, 376. 
Cocciæ pills, 573. | 
Celcothar of vitriol, 280. 
Colchicum, 403. Syrup of, 499. 
Colo: ynth tincture, 473. Pills 
with alces, 573. 
Colaml a, tincture of, 438. 
. compound extract 

of, 135. 

Comminution, 87. 
Common decoction, 378. Plaſter, 

620. 

Conſection, japonic, 594. Of 

various kinds, 601—606. 
Conſerves, 108—121. 
Contrayerva, compound pow. 

der of, 537. 

Copper, preparations of, and 
zinc, 314—319. Volatile 


tincture cf, 474. Pills, 574. 


Water of ammoniated, 60g. 

Cordial electuary or conſection, 
gn el 

Corn plaſter, 629. 

Cerrofive ſublimate cf mercury, 
290. Solution of, 291. Red 
of, 296, Pills of, 586. Plaſ- 
ter of, 631. 

Coveutry remedy, 559. 

Crabs claws, compound pow- 
der of, 5 36. 

Crocus of antimony, 2 57. O- 
pening and aſtringent of 
iron, 2. 

G ry/tallzzation, 80. 

Cummin, catalapſam of, 680. 
Pi. iſter, 61 7. 


| Curd;/a\um, 682. 


Currants, black inſpiſſated juice 
of, 127. Syrup of black, 502. 
D. 


Dandelion, extract of, 147. 


Deadly nightſhade plaſter, 628. 


Decofaions and infuſions, 371 


407 NW V. 
D:femfor plaſter, 6290. ad\atab. 
Democraies, confection of, 650. | 


Compound... powder 


| Eledtuaries, 599601. 


Duration, no 79. 
Dacaſſia, electuary of, 591. 
Dia-odium, 503. 
Dig. ſtion, long, extraciꝭs by, 132. 
Diglive powder, 552. Oint- 
ment, 663. 
Di or dill ſeed water, 322. 
Diſtillation, 83. General rules 
tor that of the oſſicinal ſim- 
ple waters, 220. 
Diſti'led water, 321. 
347. | 
Dwer's powder, 530 
Drying ot moiſt bodies, 86. Of 
herbs and flowers, 97. Of 
ſquills, 101. 
Dy/en:cric powder, 553. 
E. 


* its, 


Earths, vegetable, animal, and 


mineral, 51. Alkaline, diſ- 
ſolved by acids, 75. 
Egg vil, 157. 
Egyptian ointment, 660. | 
Elaterium, 136. Peels of, 583. 
Elderberry, inſpiſſated juice of, 
126, 
Elder ointment 651. 


water, 345. 


Flower 


Gene- 
ral rules for making, 590. 

Elimi, ointment of, 645. 

Elixir, vitriolic, af aloes, 423. 
Stomachic, 446. Of guaia- 
cum, 447. Volatile of ditto, 
448. Paregoric, 456. Ok 
aloes and rhubarb, called 
facredelixir, 458. Of health, 
462. Acid elixir of Wool, 
467. Sweet ditto, 468. 

Eim, decoction of, 387. 

Emetic ſyrapy 518. | 

Emiſſſon, common, 482. A- 
rabic, 483- Simple oily, or 
volatile oily, 489. 

Ens Veneris, 275. 

Epiſpoſtic plaſter, 615, Oiat- 
ment from infuſion of can- 
tharidies, 640. Ditto from 
powder of ditto, 641. 

Ep:thems, 679 —683. 

Effſen'ial oils, 158—196. 

£th.r, vitriolie, ſpirit of, 349 
and 350. Nitrous ſpirit ot, 
.. 
vitriolic, 485. Julep, 491. 

Ethiopic pills, 570. 

Ewaporation, 82. 

Expreſſed, 705 oils, 151—158. 

Expreſſi n, 5 8 . | 

Eehoetion,” 86. Of herbs and 
flowers, 97. Of ſquills, 101. 

Extraction, 77, 78. 

Extruction (f pulps, 100. Of 
mucilage, 107. nt 

Extradts and reſins, 128-1 51. 


Compound ſpirit of | 


44 3 


F. 
Farina, no 42. 
Fennel ſeeds, eſſential oil of, 
186. Water, 325. 


Fenugreel, plaſter of, 632. 


Fermentation, 9. Different 
ſtages of, 10, 11. Vinous, 
product of, 14. 15. Ace- 
tous, 16, 17. Putrefa tive, 
18, 19. 

Fetid tincture, 425. Dille, 
534. Plaſter, 618. 

Filings of iron purified, 104. 

Fire, application of, important 
in pharmaceutical apparatus, 


7 

Fixed air, nature of, 54. 

Flocuers and herbs, drying of, 
97. Ot benzoin, 208. Of 
zinc, 315. 

Fluids, meaſures of the weights 
of, table of, 70. 

File, tincture of Spaniſh, 429. 
Plaſter of, 615. Ointmenc 
of, 640. Cerate of, 671. 

Fomenta: ion, decoction for, 377, 

Foffi! tar, oil of, 173. Fixed- 
toſſile alkal:ne fait purified, 
220, 

Frantincenſe plaſter, 626. 

Funigation powder, 5 54. 

Furnaces, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63- 

Fuſion, 88. 


Ga:banum, tincture of, 445. 

Gamboge pills,585. 

Gariic, ſyrop ot, 515. 
mel of, 527. 

Genlian, compound tincture of, 
446. Extract of, 134 Com- 
pound infuſion of, 392. 

Ginger, ſyrup of, 512. 

Glaſs veſſels, 65. Coated, 66. 
Of antimony, 266, Cerated 
glaſs of ditto, 267. 

Glauber, cathartic ſalt of, 232. 

Guaiacum, elixir of, 447. 


Oxy- 


Gum, 37. Ammoniacum, pu- 
rification of, 95. Fin. 575. 
Plaſter, 621. 


Gum-arabic, mucilage of: 389. 
Gum-kino, tincture of, 451. 
Gum: reſin, 38. 
Gum tragacauth, mucilage of, 
390. 
Gun-guaiacum, 
448. | 
Gums, electuary for the, 596. 
HI. 
Heæmorrbai dal ointment, 664. 
Hartſhorn, burning of, 96. 
Volatile liquor, falt and oil 
of, 227. Decoction of, 373. 
H llebore, decoction of, 379. 
Tincture of black, 449. _ 


tincture of, 


444 
of White, 466. Ointment of 
white, 646. 
Hemlech, inſpiſſated juice of, 
no 126. Plaſter, 630 
Henbane plaſter, 633. 
Hepar. See Sulphur, &c. 
Herbs and flowers, drying of, 


2 conſerve of. 115, 

Hogs lard and mutton-ſuet, 
preparation of, 94, Oint- 
ment of, 636. 

Honeys, the purifying of, 98. 
Medic ated, 5 20—5 29. 

Horſe-radith, compound ſpirit 
of, 364. | 

Horns, rectified oil of, 177. 

Hydrugene, 19. 

Hy:ſryamas, oil of, 156. 

Hyſſop water, 340. 

I 


Jalap, extract of, 142. Tinc- 
ture of, 450. Compound 
powder of, 540. Pills, 577. 

Panaica pepper, effeatial oil 
of, 160. 172. Spirituous 
water of, 362. 

Jutonic tincture, 435. Elec- 
tuary or confection, 594. 

Infant, powder for, 555. 

Infaſiont and decoctions, 371 
—407. 

Vnſpiſſuled juices, 123—128. 

Tpecacuanha, wine or tincture 
of, 413. Compound pow- 

der of, 539, 

Tron, purified filings of, 104. 
Ruſt of, prepared, 105. 
Scales of purified, 106. 
Preparations of, 274—283. 
Wine of, 4:2. Tincture of, 
443. Filings prepared, 276. 

Juice, compound, of ſcurvy- 
graſs, 122. In piſſated of 
the elder-berry, 124. Dit- 
to of wolfs bane, 125. Dit- 
to of hemlock, 126. Ditto 
of black currants and lemons, 
127. 

Fuices, expreſſion of, 88. Na- 
ture of, and way of, ob- 
taining, 121. Infpiſſated, 
123—128. 

Fulep acid, 490. Ather, 491. 
Amber, 492. Saline mix- 
ture, or julep, 493. 

Jah, flower, ſyrup ot, clove of, 


Funipzr-berry, eſſential oil of, 
159, 160, 169. Compound 
ſpirit of, or compound juni- 
per-water, 357. 

K 


Aali, prepared, 210. Water 
of, 212. Ditto of pure, 213. 


Pp H AR 


Pure, 215. Lime with, 217. 
Vitrivlated, 228. Acetated 


234. Tartariaed, 238. 
Kermes » 269, 
Lac, tincture of, 476. 


Ladanum plaſter, 619. 

Lard, hog's, and mutton-ſuet, 
preparation of, 94. Oint- 
ment of, 636. 

Laudanum, liquid, 455. 


Lavender, eſſential oil of, 159. 


Ditto of the flowering tops 
of, 160. Ditto of flowers, 
163. Simple ſpirit oſ, 358, 
Compound tincture of ſpirit 
of, 452. 

Laurel ointment, 665. 

Lead, preparations of, 305— 
311. Vinegar of, 402. 
Troches of red, 567. | 

Leaves of wood. ſorrel, conſerve 
of, 109. Of ſpearmiat, con- 
ſerve of, 113. 

Lemon-jaice, ſyrup of, 502. 

Lem:ns, inſpiſſated juice of, 127. 
Eſence of, 182. Peel-wa- 
ter, 331. 

Lenient linctus, 600. 

Len tive electuary, 593. 

Ley, cauſtic, 214. 


Lily-of-the-valley water, 341. 


Lime with pure kali, 217. 

Lime-water, 398. 

Linus, lenient, 600. { 

Linimen's, anodyne, 470. Sa- 
ponaceous, 471. And oint- 
ments, 635— 

Lip-alve, 677. 

Liquoric, refined, 150. Tro- 
ches of, 562. | 

Litharge,acctated water of, 310. 
Compound ditto, 610. Pla- 


ſter, 620. Ditto with gum, 
621. Ditto with quickſil- 
ver, 622. Ditto with reſin, 


623. Cerate of, 673. 
Log cuood, extract of, 137. 
Long digeſtion, on extracts by, 
132. 
Lunar cauſtic, 272. Pills, 273. 
| M 


Mace, expreſſed oil of, 154. 
Eilential ditto, 188. 

Mad-dog, powder to prevent 
the poiſon of the bite, 550. 

Magneſia, 248—250. Troches, 
of, 566, 

Manna, ele&uary of, 597. 

Marjoram, eſſential oil of, 189. 

Marſbmallows, decoction of, 
372. Syrup of 497. 


Martialflowers, 275. Ethiops, 


281. 


M A C „. 


Maude ſaffron; oxymel of, 
n“ 524. | 

Meaſure: in pharmacy, 69 Ta- 

e of the weights of diffe- 

rent fluid ones, 70. | 

Meconium, fyrup of, 503. 

Medicated wines, 407—419- 
Waters, 606—613. Honeys, 


1 

elampodium, tincture of, 449. 

Menſtrua, principal, for ſolu· 
tion, 72, &c. 

Mercury, preparations of, 283 
—305. Pills of the corroſive 
ſublimate of, 586. | 

Mercarial pills, 576. Or blue 
paite, 622. 

Metallic ſubſtances diflolved by 
acids, 75. | 

Metals, 52. | 

Milk, ſalt or ſagar of, 244. 
Almond, 482. Ammonia- 
cum, 484. 

Millipeds, preparation of, 99. 
Conſerve of, 119. Wine of, 
414- 

Min dererus, ſpirit of, 237. 

Minerals, 49. Mineral earths, 
51. Mineral kermes, 269. 
Mineral ſolution of arſenic, 
494 

Minium. See Lead, &c. 

Mint, garden, eſſential oil of 
the herbs of, 160. Ditto of 
leaves of common, 165 

Mithridate, 605. | 

Mixture, ſaline or julep, 493- 

Mixtures of various kinds, 479 

495. N 

Mucilage, extraction of, 103. 
Of ſtarch, 388. Of gum- 
arabic, 389. Plaſter of, 632. 
Of gum tragacanth, 390. Of 
quince ſeed, 391. 

Mulberry juice, ſyrup of, 502. 

Muriated antimony, 258. 
Quickſilver, 289. Mild mu- 
riated ditto, 294. 

Muriatic acid, 199. 

Muſt, tincture of, 453. Mix- 
ture of, 481. 

Muſtard, cataplaſm of, 68 m. 

Mutton ſuet and hog's lard, pre- 
paration of, 90. 

Myrrh, gummy extract of, 145. 
Tincture of, 454. Com- 
pound powder of, 541. Pills 

of aloes mm 572. 


Natron, 25. Prepared, 219. 
Vitriolated, 231. 
zed, 240. 
Night-ſbade, plaſter of deadly, 
628. 


| Nitrated calx of antimony, 256, 


Tartari- 


Ix dx. 
Silver, 271. Ned quickſilver, 
295. Ointment of quitk- 
ſilver, 5498. 8 
Mitre, purified, 233 Vinous 
acid, or dulcified ſpirit of, 
357. Troches of, 564. 
Nitrous acid, 197. Weak, 198. 
Ether, ſpirit of, 35 1. Fow- 
der, 556. EleQuuary, 598. 
Nutmegs, eſſential oil of, 190. 
Spirit of, or ſpirituous nut- 
meg - water, 361. 
Nux vomica, tincture of, 477. 


Odorous principle of vegetables, 


35+ | | 

Oil of almonds, 152. Of hart. 
ſhorn, 227. | 

Oils, groſs, 29. Eſſential, 21, 
32, 33. Of vegetables, rec. 
tified ſpirit of wine a men- 
ſtruum for, 73. Of the mi- 
neral kingdom, 49. Diſſolve 
various ſubſtances, 74. Diſ- 
ſolved by alkaline lixivia, 76. 
Expreſſed, &c. 151—158. 
Eſſential, &c, 158—196. 
Salt and oil of amber, 178. 
206. 

Ointments and liniments, 63 5— 
669. 

Olves, expreſſed oil of, 154. 

Onion ointment, 668. 

Opiate powder, 542. 

Opium, purified, 144. Extract 
of, prepared by long dige- 
ſtion, 145. Tincture of, 455. 
Camphorated tincture of, 
456. Pills, 579. Confec-- 
tion of, 604. | 

Orange-peel, - conſerve of the 
yellow rind of that of Se- 
ville, 112. Water, 332, 368. 
Tincture of, 439. Syrup of, 
zoo. 

Orange - ſKkins, eſſential oil of, 
182. 

Origanum, eſſential oil of, 159. 
Ditto of leaves of, 166. 

Oxymel ot verdegriſe, 523. Of 
meadow faffron, 524. Of 
ſquills, 525. Simple, 526. 
Of garlic, 527. PeQoral, 
528. 

P 


Pabulum of vegetables, 4+ 


Pacific pills, 579. 
Palm, expreſſed oil of, 154. 


1 4 


Panacea of antimony, 270. 


Paregoric elixir, 456. | 
Pectoral oxymel, 528. White 
troches, 561. Black ditto 


563. Troches with opium, 
563. 
Pennyreyal, eſſential oil of, 159. 


Ditto 


Id oK. e 

der, 329. Nr 3 
ber mint, tial o 159, 

* Ditto of leaves, 16g. 

Water, 326. Spirit ot, or 


ſpirituous water, 359. 


426. | 

Peruvian bark, extract of, 138, 

140. Ditto with. relin, 139. 
Decoction of, 375. Infu- 
ficn of, 404. Tincture of, 

440. Compound ditto, 441. 
Purging powder, 557. 

Pharmacy defined, 1. Objects 
of, 2. 

Pills, lunar, 273. Of various 
kinds, and general rules for 
making, 569— 590. 

Pimento, or all- ſpice, ſpirit of, 
3623 or ſpirituous Jamaica 
pepper water, it id. 

Pitch, plaſter of Burgundy, 
624. Plaſter, 634. 

Plants, differ in the different 
periods of their growth, 6. 

Different parts of the ſame 
p'antof different qualities, 7. 

Plaſters, 613—635. 

Poppy, ſyrap of white, 503. 
Ditto of red, 504. g 

Potaſb, 23. | 

Powder, antimonial, 260. Aſh- 
coloured of mercury, 287. 


Powders, manner of making, 


and various kinds of, 5 29— 
560. 

Powdered tin, 312. 

Precipitation, $1. 

Preparation of ſubſtances not 
ſoluble in water, go, &c. Of 
hog's lard and mutton-ſuer, 

94. Ot millipeds, 99. 

Prepared antimony, 91. Ca- 
lamine, 92. Chalk, 93. Ruſt 
or ſhavings of iron, 105. Ka- 
li, 210. Natron, 219. Am- 
monia, 221. 


Preſs, uſe of, in expreſſing jui 


ces, 85. b 

Pulps extraction, 100. 

Purging Peruvian powder, 557. 

Purification of gum ammoniac, 
95. Of honey, 98. Of ſto- 
rax, 103. Of alum, 242. 

Purified filings of iron, 104. 
Scales of iron, 106. Opium, 
144. Fixed foſlile alkaline 
ſalt, 220. Nitre, 233. Sal 
ammoniac, 247. 

Putrefadius fermentation, 18, 
19. 


Duaſſia, 8 19) 475. 
Quickſilver, purified, 284. A- 
. cetated, 285. Calcined, 286. 


Pers, tincture of the dal of, 
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Wich chalk, 288. Muriated, 
289. Mild muriated, 294. 
Red nitrated, 295. White 
calx of, 297. With ſulphur, 
95. Red ſulphurated, 301. 

itriolated, 302. Syrup of, 
519. Pills, 576. Ointment 
of the white calx of, 638, 
Stronger ditto, 647, Weak- 
er ditto, ibid; or blue oint- 
ment, ibid. Ointment of ni- 
trated, 648. 
Quince-ſeed, yg of, 391. 


Raſpberry juice, ſyrap of, 502. 
Rethficd ſpirit of wine, a men- 
ſtruum for eſſential oils and 
relins of vegetables, 73. On 


extracts with, 130. Oil 
of turpentine, 175. Oil 
of horns, 177. Oil of am- 
ber, 179. 


Red nitrated quickſilver, 295. 
Corroſive or precipitated 
mercury, 296. Lead, 306. 
Poppy ſyrup, 504. 

Refined liquorice, 150. 

Rejens, 36. Extratts, &c. 128 
—151. Reſinous ſubſtances 
diſſolved by alkaline lixivia, 
76. Extrat of Peruvian 
bark with, 139. Ointment 
of yellow, 650. 
ditto, 674. 

Rhodium, eſſen tial oil of, 187. 

Rhubarb, infuſionof, 397. Wine 
of, 415. Various tinctures 
of, 457. Elixir of, 458. 

Roc hel ſalt, 2 7. > 

Rob, or inſpiiſated juice of el- 
der berries, 124. 

Roſes, infuſion of, 396. Con- 
ſerve of the buds of red, 
111. Vitriolated conſerve 
of, 120. Tincture of, 396. 
Vinegar of, 401. Syrup of 
pale, 505. Of dry, 506. 
Honey of, 521. Water, 330. 

Rofemary, eſſential oil of, 159. 
Ditto of tops of, 160, 168. 
Spirit of 365. 

Rue, efſential oil of, 191. Wa- 
ter, 343. | 

Rufus pills, 572. 

Ruft of iron, prepared, 105. 
276. 
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Saffron, tincture of, 442. Sy- 


rup of, 501. Oxymel of 
meadow, 524. 

Sage water, 346. 

Sal ammoniac, volatile, 223. 
Spirit of, 224. Ditto with 
quicklime, 226. 

Saline mixture or julep, 493- 


Salt and oil of amber, 178, 


Cerate of 
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206. Purifed ditto of am- 
ber, 207. Of tartar, 209. 
Fixed vegetable alkaline, 
211. Fixed follile alkalized, 
purified, 220. Of harts- 
horn, 227. Of many vir- 
tues, 230. Cathartic of 


Glauber, 232. Rochel, 241. 


Or ſugar of milk, 244. Of 
ſorrel, 245. Acid of borax, 
246. Ammoniac, putified, 


247. Of ſilver, 272. Of 


ſteel, 279, &c. 

Salis, and ſaline preparations 
of vegetables, p. 273, no 39, 
40, 41. Alkaline, diſſolved 
by acids, 75. Chapter on, 
&c. 196—248. 

Salve for lips, 677. 

Sap of vegetables, 28. 

Sapphere-coloured water, 609. 

Sapanactuus ballam or liniment, 
471. Plaſter, 625. 

Sarſaparilla, decoction of, 384. 
Compound ditto, 385. 

Saſſafras root, eſſential oil of, 
159, and 170. 

Saturnine ointment, 64 3. 

Savin, eſſential oil o, 160. 
Ditto of leaves of, 171. 
Water, 344. Compound 
tincture of, 459. 

Savory, eſſential oil of, 192. 

Scales of iron purified, 106. 

Scammony, compound powder 
of, 543- Ditto with aloes, 
544 Ditto with colomel, 
545. EleQuary of, 592. 

Scurvy graſs, ſpirit of, 367. 

Sabacews matter, 30. 

Senela, decoction of, 386. 

Senna, extract of, 143. Simple 
infuſion of, 393. Tartarized 
ditto, 394. Infuſion of ta- 
marinds with, 395. Tincture 
of, 462. Compound powder 
of, 546. Electuary of, 593. 

Seville orange peel, conſerve of 
the yellow rind of, 112. 

Shavings of rult of iron, prepa- 
red, 105. 

Silver, preparations of, 271— 
274+ 

Simple ointment, 636. Lini- 
ment, 655. Cerate, 670. 

$les, conſerve of, 116. 

Snake root, tincture of, 463. 

Soap pills, 588. Plaiter, 625. 
Liniment, 659. Cerate, 675. 

Soda, 25. Vitriolated, 232. 
Tartarized, 241. 

Solids, ſublimation of, 84. 

Solution, in the humid and dry 
way, 71. 
ſtrua for, 72. Simple mer- 
curial, 304. Mineral of ar- 


Principal men- 
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ſenic, 494. 
Scot, tincture of, 444. 


Sorrel, ſalt of, 245. 

Spaniſh flies, tincture of, 429. 
Plaſter of, 615. Ointment 
of, 640. Cerate of, 671. 

Spearmint, conſerve of the 
leaves of, 113 Eſſential 
oil of, 159. Water, 327. 
Spirit of, 360. | 

Sfermaceti, ointment of, 652. 
Cerate of, 676. 

Spicer, aromatic, 533. 

Spirit of wine refined, a men- 
ſtruum for effenti-1 oils or 
reſins of vegetables, 73. On 
extracts with, 130. On ex- 
tracts with and water, 131. 
Spirit of ſal ammoriac, 224. 
Ditto with quicklime, 226. 
Of Mindererus, 237. Cam- 
phorated of wine, 469. Com- 
pound of vitriolic ether, 485. 
Ditto of ammonia, 486. Suc- 
cinated ditto of ammonia, 
487. Volatile aromatic, &c. 
486. Camphorated, 488. 

Spirits, diſtilled, 347—371. 

Sponge, burning ot, 102. Pow. 
der, 559. 

Squil's, drying of, 101. Con- 
ſerve of, 117. Vinegar ct, 
399. Wine of, 417. Tinc- 
ture of, 460. Syrup of, 507. 
Honey of, 522. Oxrymel 
of, 525. Pills, 580, 

Starch, mucilage of, 388. 
Troches of, 561. | 

Steel, (alt of, 279. 

Sternutatory or cephalic pow- 
der, 534- 

Sticking plaſter, 623. 

Stomachic elixir, 446. Pills, 58 1. 

Storax, purification of, 103. 
Pills, 589. Ointment of, 667. 

Strawterry water, 339. 

Strengthening plaſter 627. 

Stypric powder, 547. 

Sul limate corroſive of mercury, 
290. Solution of it, 291. 
Pills of, 586. 

Sublimab ion, 8 4. 

Subſtances not ſoluble in water, 

preparation of, go, &c. 

Suet, mutton and hog's lard, 
preparation of, 94. 

Sudorific powder, 539. 

Sugar, or ſalt of milk, 244; or 
{alt of lead, 309. | 
Sulphur diſfolved by alkaline li- 
xivia, 76, Preparations of 
250, Ke. Precipitated of 
antimony, 261. Golden of 


antimony, 262. With quick- 

Troches of, 

Ointment, 65 3 
Sauret 


ſilver, 299. 
56s. 
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Sweet mercury, n“ 293. 
Syrup, ſimple or commen, 508. 
S rug. cr various ſorts, 49 * 


520. | 
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Table of affinities, p. 200— 
294. Ot the weights of ſome 
fluid meaſures, n* 70. Of 
quantity of eſſential oil ob- 
tained from various vegeta- 
bles 195, p. 331, Ke. Of 
quantity of opium and mer - 
cury in the different compo- 
fitions of the London and 
Edinburgh colleges, 683. 

Tamrarinds, infuſion of, with 
enna, 395. 

Tanſy, eflential oil of, 19 3. 

Tar, oil of foſſile, 173. 
587. Ointment, 649. 

Tar- water, 405. 

Tartar, cryitallized acid of, 
203. Diſtilled ditto of, 204. 
Salt of, 209g. Vitriolated, 
229, Regenerated, 235. 


Pills, 


_ Soluble, 239. Emetic, 264. 


Antimonial wine cf, 411. 
Tartarized kali, 238. Vege - 
table fixed alkali, 239. Na- 


tron, 240. Soda, 241. An- 


timony, 263. Iron, 277. 
Antimony, wine of, 411. 
Terebenthinate electuary, 599. 
Thelaic powder, 558. Pills, 
579. Electuary, 604. 
Theriaca of Andromachus, 605. 
Tin, preparations of, 311— 
314. Electuary, 595. 
Tinfure, ſacred or aloetic wine, 
408; or wine of ipecacuan- 
ha, 413. 
Tinfures of various kinds, 419 


Pf H: &. M' A C. 


N Tobacco wine, n 426. Ointment * 


of, 666. 


Tolu,. tincture of the pallets: of. | 
| .Syrup-of ditto, 5 10 
5 Traggoawths v pow. 


47% 


der, 549. jo! 
Traumalic 194428, T 
Treacle, Venice, 6698. 
Traches, rules for making, and 
various kinds of, 560569. 
Troy weight, 68. 
T mineral. 303. 


Tunpentine, oil of, 174. Resi. 


fied ditto. 78. 


Tutiy ene, 654. 


Valerian, tincture of, 466. Vo- 
latile ditto, 465. 
Fegetablet: analogy between 
them and animals, 3. Pa- 
bulum of, 4. . Influence of 
ſoil, climate, light, and heat 
upon, 5. Obnoxious to diſ- 
eaſe and death, 8. Product 
of, by vinous fermentation, 
14, 15. By acetous fer- 
mentation, 16, 17. By 
putreſaction, 18, 19. By 
| Kay 20—42. Sap of, 28, 
Groſs oils of, 29. Eſſential 


oils of, 31. Sebaceous mat- 


ter of, 30. Nature of the 
Practica e on, 44 
Earths of, 5 
Vegetalle alk = Fixed ve- 
getable alkalioe lalt, 211. 
Venice treacle, 605. 


. Veratrum, tincture of, yp 


Verdigriſe,  oxymel of, 523. 
Ointment of, 637. 


Vaſſels, glaſs, naked and coated, 


Violets ſyrup ot, Fr. 
- Vitrified antimony, 265; A 
Viral of iron, 279. Chet "y 
16. 
Dulcified ſpirit of, 349. A. 


matter of, 43. 
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-20t," "Of 
299 "Aromatic, 
400. "Of roſes, or. Of 
_ 402. 
Syrup of, 496. 
Vi fermentations” 11. Pro- 
duct of, 14, 18.5 Acid of 
nitre, 35 t. pirit of Kal. 


ammoniac, 352. 


thar of, 280. White, 


cid elixir of, 467: Sweet 


ditto, 468. 


Vitrioclated conſerve of roſes, 
Tartar, 


229. Natron, 231. Soda, 


232. Purified zinc, water 
ot, —zine with "entmpdr, | 
611. | 

Vitriolic acid, weak, 196. Ether 
ſpirit of, 349. Acid, vi- 
nous, ib. Ether, or ethereal 


liquor, 350. Elixir of alc e“, 
423. Ether, compound ſpi- 
rit of, 48 5. Water, 612. 

Uceruted cancer, ointment for, 
662. 


Volatile ſal ammoniac, 223. 


Of e olehicum, | 


INDEX. 


ces not ſpluble in, 
"of, , e e 
with, 128. wy 1 rules for 
makin extracts, with, 129. 
— 7 4, 205 Of kali, 212. 
Of" pure” Fl to, 213. Of 
e 2. Of pure 
 atarhionia; 225. Of aceta· 

ted litharge, 3 10. 
Wax, oil of, 194. Plaſter 616. 

Ointment, 642. 


1 Weights, two kinds of, ue 68. 
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Table of the weights of dit- 
Wot? fluid 96 99 70. 
White precipitate of mercury, 
298. Vitriol, 316, Lily- 
water, 341. Poppy, ſyrup 
of, 503. Ointment, 644. 
Wine, various kinds, of, 13. 
Refified ſpirit. of, a men- 
firuom for elſebtial oils or re- 
fins of vegetables, 73. Oil of, 
180. Medicated, 407—419. 
Camphorated ſpirit of, 469. 


| W e inſpiſſated juice of, 


4 wo, Por, conſerve <K the 
leaves of, 108. 

Woods, decoction of, 38 z. 

Morm wood, conſerve of the 
tops of ſea, 110. Extract 
of, 146. Eſſential oil of, 
181. A cf, 420. 


Liquor, ſalt, and oil of YTellow ointment, 648. Reſin, 
hartſhorn, 227. Elixir of ointment of, 650. Cerate 
guaiacum, 448. of ditto, 674. 
YVomica, nux, tincture of, 477. Z. 
W. Zedoary wine, 418. 


Waters, ſimple diſtilled, 419— Zinc, preparations of, and cop- 


65, 66. 
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Pharos. PHAROS, (Homer, Strabo, &c. ), a ſmall oblong 
T—— iſland, adjoining to the continent of Egypt, over- 
againſt Alexandria. On this iſland ſtood a cognominal 

_ light tower, of four ſides, each (ide a ſtadium in length: 
and the tower ſo high as to be ſeen 100 miles off. Some 
affirm, each of its four corners reſted on a large ſea- 
crab of glaſs or of hard tranſparent ſtone of Ethiopia 
or Memphis. Others imagine the crabs were only 
added externally to the baſe by way of ornament, or 
as emblematical of its ſituation and uſe, The architect 
was Soltrates the Cnidian, as appears by an inſcription 
on the tower, under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who laid 
out Soo talents upon it. On account of the port of 
Alexardria, the entrance to which was difficult and 
dangerous, the Pharos was called th: tey of the Egyp- 
tian ſea, or even of Egypt itſelf (Lucan): and Pharos, 
from being a proper name, is become an appellative to 

denote all; ON e 


—479. Cautions with re- 


347. Medicated, 606—61 3. per, 314—319. Water of, vi- 
Water, a principal menſtruum triolated, withcamphor, 61 1. 
in pharmacy, 72. Subſtan- Ointment ef the calx of, 639. 
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Puakos, or Phare, a light. honſs; a pile raiſed near Pharos, 
a port, where fire is kept burning in the night, tio 
guide and direct veſſels near at hand. The pharos of 
Alexandria, built in the iſland of Pharcs, at the mouth 
ct the Nile, was anciently very famous, inſomuch as to 
communicate its name to all the reſt. This moſt mag- 
nificent tower conſiſted of ſeveral ſtories and galleries, 
with a lantern at top, in which a light being conti- 
nually burning, might be ſeen for many leagues at ſea, *_ 
and along the ecaſt, ' It was accounted one of the 
ſeven wonders of the world. It was built by the famed 
architect Soſtratus, a native of Cnidos, or, according 
to ſome, by Deiphanes, the father of Soſtratus; and 
colt Ptolemy Philadelphus 800 talents. Ihe ſeveral 
ſtories were adorned with columns, balluſtrades, galle - 
ries of the fineſt marble and workmanſhip; to Which 
ſome add, that the architect had contrived to faſten 


ſome weng AN ſo artificially LES the higheſt 


gallerics, 12 


' 
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| ſds, without ditebes or ourworks of any Rrength, the 
whol 
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aileq on the ſea for a great way. Inſtead of which 
noble. ſtructure, one ſees now only a kind of irregular 
e being accommodared to the inequality of the 
round on which it ſtands, and which it ſeems is no 
*gher than that which it ſhould command. Out of 
the midſt of this clumſy building riſes a tower, which 
ſerves fora light-houſe, but which hath nothing of the 
beauty and grandeur of the old one. The Coloſſus of 
Rhodes alſo ſerved as a pharos. | | 
"PHARPAR, or PuaxruAx, is one of the rivers 
of Damaſcus, or rather it is an arm of the-Barrady or 


* Chryforrhoas, which watersthe city of Damaſcus and 
the country about it (2 Kings v. 124) © Are not Aba. 


the waters of Iſrael 2?” 
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na and Phatpar, tivers of Damaſcus, better than all 
The river of Dumaſeus has its 
fountain in the mountains of Libanus. At its approach 
to the city it is divided into three arms, one of 


Which paſſes through Damaſeus. The other two 


water the gardens round abgut, and then reuniting, 
they loſe themſelves at four, or five leagues from the 
city, towards the north. See Maundrell . Travels from 
A eps to Feruſalem ; ſee allo the articles ABA A and 
Damascvs. | 

PHARSALIA, .Prarsativm, Prarſalus, or 
Pharſalos, ws geog.), a town of the Phthiotis, a 
diſtri of Theſſaly, near Pherz and Lariſſa, to which 
laſt place Pampey fled from the plains of Pharſalus ; 
watered by the river Enipeus, which falls into the 
Apidanus, and both together into the Peneus. Be- 
teen Pharſalus and Enipeus, Pompey drew up his men 
at the fatal battle of Pharſalia. 

In this battle, the advantage with reſpect to num- 
bers was greatly on the ſide of Pompey. That gene- 
ral bimſelf was on the left with the two legions which 


Czſar had returned to him at the beginning: of the 


war. Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, was in the 


centre, with the legions he had brought from Syria, 


and the reinfoteements ſent by ſeveral kings and ſtates 
of Aſia, The Cilician legion, and ſome cohorts 
which had ſerved in Spain, were in the right, under 
the command of Afranius. As Pompey's right win 

was covered by the Enipeus, he ſtrengthened the lett 
with his ſlingers, archers, and the 7000 Roman horſe, 


on ham chiefly his party founded their hopes of vic- 


tory, The whole army was drawn up in three lines, 
with very little ſpaces between them. In conformity 
to this diſpoſition, Czſar's army was drawn up in the 
following order: The tenth legion, which had on all 
occaſions ſignalized themſelves above all the reſt, was 
placed in Ke right wing, and the ninth in the left; 
but as the latter had been conſiderably weakened in 
the action at Dyrrhachium, the eighth legion was 
poſted ſo near it as to be able to ſupport and rein- 
force it upon occaſion, The reſt of Cæſar's forces filled 
up the ſpace between the two wings. Mare Antony 
commanded the left wing, Sylla the right, and Cneius 
Domitius Calvinus the main body. As for Cæſar, he 
poſted himſelf in the right over-againſt Pompey, that 
he might have him always in his ſight. 

Thus was the whole plain covered, from Pharſalia 
to the Enipeus, with two armies, dreſſed and armed 
after the ſame manner, and bearing the ſame enſigns, 


the Roman eagles. Pompey obſerving how well the 


" iy 4 F ö 
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8 leries, that one could ſee in them all the ſhips that 


with great bravery ſtood the enemy's onſet. 
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enemy kept their ranks, expecting quietly the ſig 

of battle, and on the contrary how impatient and un- 
ſteady his own men were, running up and down in 
great diſorder for want of experience, he began to be 
afraid left his ranks ſhould be broken upon the firl 
onſet ; and therefore commanded the foot in the front 
to keep their ground, and quietly wait for the enemy. 
The two armies, though within reach of each other, 
kept a mournfal filence ; but at length the trumpets 
ſounded the charge, and Czfor's army advanced in 
good order to begin the attack, being encouraged by 
the example of one Caius Craſtinus, a centurion, who 
at the head of 120 men threw himſelf upon the ene- 


my's firſt line with incredible fury. This he did to 


acquit himſelf of a promiſe he had folemnly made to 
Cæſar, who, meeting him as he was going out of his 
tent in the morning, aſked him, after ſome d ſcourſe, 
What his opinion wt touching the event of the baitle ? 
To which he, ſtretching out his hand, replied aloud, 
T hine is the victory, Ceſar : thou ſbals glorinuſly conquer, 
and I myſelf this day will be the * of thy praiſe 
either dad or alive. In purſuance of this promiſe he 
broke out of his rank as ſoon as the trumpet ſounded ; 
and, at the head of his compary, ran in upon the 
enemy, and made a great ſlaughter of them. But 
while he was till preſſing forward, forcing his way 
through the firſt line, one of Pompey's men ran him 
in at the mouth with ſuch violence, that the point of 
his ſword came out at the hind part of his neck. 
Upon his death Pompey's ſoldiers took courage, and 
While 
the foot were thus ſharply engaged in the centre, 
Pompey's horſe in the left wing marched up confi» 
dently ; and having firit widencd their ranks, with 
a deſign to ſurround Cæſar's right wing, charged his 


cavalry, and forced them to give round. Hereupon 


Czſar ordered his horſe to retreat a little, and give 
way to the ſix cohorts, which he had poſted in the 


rear as a body of reſerve. Theſe, upon a ſignal 


given, coming” up, charged the enemy's horſe with 
that reſolution and good order which is peculiar to 
men who have ſpent all their lives in camps. They 
remembefed their inſtructions, not ſtriking at the legs 
or thighs of the enemy, but aiming only at their faces. 
This unexpected and new manner of fighting had the 
deſired effect. For the young patricians, whom Cæ- 
ſar contemptuouſly calls the pretly young dancers, not 
being able to bear the thoughts of having their faces 
deformed with ſcars, turned their backs, and, covering 
their faces with their hands, fled in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, leaving the foot at the mercy of the enemy. 
Cæſar's men did not purſue the fugitives ; but char- 
ging the foot of that wing, now naked and un- 
guarded, ſurrounded them, and cut moſt of them in 
Pieces. : 

Pompey was ſo tranſported with rage, in ſeeing the 
flower of his forces thus put to flight or cut in pie- 
ces, that he left his army, and retired ſlowly towards 
his camp, looking more like a man diſtracted and be- 
ſid2 himſelf than one who by his exploits had ac- 
quired the name of the Great, When he had reached 
the camp, he retired to his tent without ſpeaking a 
word to any; and continued there, like one diſtracted 
and out of his ſenſes, till his whole army was defeated. 
Cæſar no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of the field than 

; be 


Tnal Pharſalia 
— — 
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Pharſaliza, he marched to attack the enemy's entrenchments, that 
e Pompey might not have time to recolleQ himſelf. 


Blair's 
Lectures. 


When Pompey was informed that his rival was advan- 


cing to attack his entrenchments, he then firſt ſeemed 
to have recovered his ſenſes, and cried out, What, into 
my camp too! He ſaid no more; but immediately lay- 
ing aſide the marks ef his dignity, and putting on 
ſuch a garment as might belt favour his flight, he ſtole 
out at the decuman gate, and took the road to La- 
riſſa, which city had hitherto ſhown great attachment 
to him. In the mean time Cœſar began the attack 
on the enemy's camp, | which was vigoronſly defended 
by the cohorts Pompey had left to guard it; but they 
were at length forced to yield. Cæſar was not a little 
ſurpriſed, whenz after having forced the entrench- 
ments, he found the enemy's tents and pavilions rich- 
ly adorned with carpets and hangings, their couches 
ftrewed with flowers, their tables ready ſpread, and 
ſideboards ſet out with abundance of plate, bowls, 
and glaſſes, and ſome of them even filled with wine. 
So great was the confidence of Pompey's party, that 
they made preparations before hand for pleaſures to be 
enjoyed after the victory, which they thought certain. 
In Pompey's tent, Ceſar found the box in which he 
kept his letters: but, with a moderation and magna- 
nimity worthy of himſelf, he burnt them all, without 
reading one ; ſaying, that he had rather be ignorant of 
crimes, than obliged to puniſh thera. 

The next day, when the dead were numbered, it 
appeared that Cæſar had ſcarce loſt 200 men; amon 
whom were about zo centurions, whom Cæſar cauſed 
to be buried with great ſolemnity. He did particular 
honours to the body of Craſtinus, who had begun the 
battle; and ordered his aſhes to be depoſited in a tomb, 
which he erected to his memory. On Pompey's fide, 
the number of the dead amounted to 15, ooo accord- 
ing to ſome, and to 25,000 according to others. Cæ- 
far took 24,000 priſoners, eight eagles, and 180 en- 
ſigus. | | 

"Ph ARSALIA, An epic poem, compoſed by Lucan on 
the civil war between Pompey and Cæſar, and parti- 
cularly on the victory of the latter over the former, 
of which we have given an account in the preceding 
article. It is a poem univerſally acknowledged to have 
great beauties and great defects; but we are the leſs 
capable of eſtimating its merit as a whole, that either 
time has deprived us of the laſt books, or its auther 
has leſt it incomplete. The ſubjet of the Pharſa- 
lia (ſays an excellent critic) carries undoubtedly all 
the epic grandeur and dignity : neither does it want 
unity of object, viz. the triumph of Cæſar over the 
Roman liberty. In the choice of that ſubject, he 
thinks, however, that the author was not happy. The 
civil wars were too recent to admit in the deſeription 
of them the embelliſhments of fiction and machinery. 
The ſables of the gods mixed with the exploits of Cæ-· 
{ar and Pompey, inſtead of raifing, would have dimi- 
niſhed, the dignity of ſuch well known facts.“ Another 
objection to the ſubject, perhaps more forcible than this, 
ariſes from the ſucceſs of the war and the abilities of 
the generals. Lucan was a friend . to liberty, and 


withed to raiſe the character of Pompey and Cato; 


but in ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, they are always 

eclipſed by the ſuperior talents and eonſequent ſucceſs 

of Cæſar. All his characters, however, are drawn 
2 n 
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with ſpirit, and with uncommon 
ſome of the ſpeeches which he puts into the mouths of 
his heroes are equal for moral fublimity to any thing 
that is to be found in all antiquity. 

There are in the Pharſalia (continues the eritie al- 
ready quoted) ſeveral very poetical and ſpirited de · 
ſeriptions. 
he either in narration or deſcription. 
is often dry and harſh; his deſcriptions are often over - 
wrought, and employed too upon diſagreeable objects. 
His principal merit conſiſts in his ſentiments, which 
are generally noble and ſtriking, and expreſſed in that 
glowing and ardent manner which 
gu'ſhes him. 
the moſt public-ſpirited poet cf all antiquity. He 
was the nephew of the famous Seneca the philoſo- 


pher; was himſelf a Sroic ; and the ſpirit of that phi- 


loſophy breathes throughout his poem. We moſt ob- 
ſerve, too, that he is the only ancient epic poet whom 
the ſubject of his poem really and deeply intereſted. 
Lucan recounted no fiction. He was a Roman, and had 
felt all the direful effects of the Roman civil wars, and 
of that ſevere defpotiſm which ſucceeded the loſs of li- 
berty. 


| « 
Phafeotus, 
— — 


But the author's chief ſtrength does not 
is narration 


peculiarly diftin- 
Lucan is the moſt philoſophical and 


His high and bold ſpirit made him enter deep- 


ly into this ſubject, and kindle, on many oceaſions, 


into the moſt real warmth. Hence, he abounds in 
exclamations and apoſtrophes, which are almoſ always 
well timed, and ſupported with a vivacity and fire that 
do him no ſmall honour, 


gut it is the fate of this poet, that his beauties can 


never be mentioned, without their ſuggeſting his ble- 
miſhes alſo. As his principal excellency is a lively 


and glowing genius, which appears ſometimes in bis 


defcriptions, and very often in his ſentiments, his great 
defe& in both is want of moderation, He carries 
every thing to an extreme. He knows not where to 
ſtop. From an effort to aggrandiſe his objects, he be- 
comes tumid and unnatural : and it frequently hap- 
pens, that where the ſecond line of one of his deſerip- 
tions is ſublime, the third, in which he meant to rife 
ſtil! higher, is perfectly bombaſt. Lucan lived in an 
age when the ſchools of the declaimers had — to 
corrupt the eloquence and taſte of Rome. was 
not free from the infection; and too often, inſtead of 
ſhowing rhe genius of the poet, betrays the ſpirit of 
the declaimer; bat he is, on the whole, an author of 
lively and original genius.“ | | 
PHARUS, in botany » A genus of the hexandria 
order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants; and 
in the natural method ranking under the four th order, 
Gramina. The male calyx is a bivalved uniftorous 
_ ; the corolla, a bivalved glume; the ſemale ca- 
yx the ſame with the male; the coro'la an uniflo- 
rous, long, and wrapping glume. There is but one 
ſeed. | 
PHARYNAM, in anatomy. See there, p. 708, 709. 
PHASCUM, in botany: A genus of the order of 
muſci, belonging to the cryptogarzia claſs of plants. 
The anthera is operculated, with a ciliated mouth; the 
calyptrz are minute. | 
PHASEOLUS, the KibxxY BEAN; a genus of the. 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia elaſs of 


plants. There is only one ſpecies; but of this there are 


many varieties. Thoſe principally cultivated: for the 
table are, 1. The common white, or Dutch kidney - 


a bean. 
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I the Batterſea kidney-bean. And, 3. The upright ſort, 
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called the tree lidney- bean. . 
1. The firſt ſort was ſome time ago propagated in 


England, and is ſtill in Holland; it grows very tall, 
and requires long takes and poles to climb on, aud its 
beans are conſiderably broad; this makes them leſs 
ſaleable in the markets, people ſuppoſing them to be 
old becauſe they are broad ; and they are hence grown 
into diſuſe, though a much more valuable kind for 


eating than any other. 


2. The ſecond fort, or Batterſea bean, is what is 
more univerſally cultivated: it never grows very tall, 
nor rambles far, and the air can eaſily paſs between 
the rows, becauſe of its moderate growth ; and this 
makes it bear plentifully, and ripen well for the table. 
It is the beſt taſted bean, except the laſt. 

3. The third, or tree kidney-bean, is alſo a plen- 
tiful bearer, and never rambles, but grows up in form 
of a ſhrub; but its beans are broader than the Batter- 
ſea kind, and are not ſo well taſted. 

They are well propagated from ſeeds, which are to 
be put into the ground in the latter end of March or 
beginning of April for an early crop: but theſe ſhould 
have a warm ſituation and a dry ſoil; they muſt alſo 
be planted in a dry ſeaſon. The manner of planting 
them is, to draw lines with a bough over the bed, at 
two feet and a half diſtance, into which the ſeeds are 
to be dropped out about two inches aſunder; and the 
earth is to be drawn over them with the head of a rake, 
to cover them about an inch deep. In a week after 
ſowing, the plants will appear, and the earth ſhould 
be drawn up about their ſtalks as they riſe up; for a 
few days after this they will require no further care, 
except to be kept clear from weeds, and, when the 
beans appear, to have them gathered twice a week, 
for if the beans are ſuffered to hang on too long, they 
not only become of no value, but they weaken the 
plant. The firſt crop of kidney-beans will continue a 
month in order; and, to ſupply the table after. 
wards, there ſhould befreſh ſowings in March, April, 


May, and June; the laſt of which will continue till 
the froſts come to deſtroy them. 


Some raiſe their 
early crops on hot-beds; and this is to be done ex- 
actly in the ſame manner as the raiſing the early cu- 
cumbers. 

A new ſpecies of phaſeolus, apparently a very uſe- 
ful one, has been diſcovered by M Moraney, an in- 
habitant of Morne Rouge, dependent on the Cape;“ 
we ſuppoſe Cape Francois of the ifland of St Domin- 
2 In his ſearch for plants, ſubſervient to his col- 
ection uf inſects for the king's cabinet, he was over- 
taken by night, and he paſſed it in a cave, to which 


he had recourſe for ſnelter. At its extremity he found 


beds of foſſils, broken pieces of burnt earthen-ware, 
ſome tools and other things, which ſhowed that this 
cave had formerly been the habitation of the natives. 
Near it he ſaw a climbing plant attached to ſome trees, 
with cluſters of dry pods hanging from it. Theſe he 
gathered, and on his return ſowed the ſeed. Some 
months after, the plants grew tall and ſtrong : they 
appeared to reſemble a phaſeolus known at Perpignan 
by the name of caraquotla, and in the ſuperb port- 
folios of the king by that of phaſeolus indicur, cochleato 
ore, r many roots, not unlike the ma- 
RAE OL, . 
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Phaſeulus, bean. 2. The ſmaller kidney. bean, commonly called 
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nioc. On eramining the root after the pods were 
rixe, he found from three to eight roots of this kind. 
The force of the vegetation was wonderful; but dread- 
ing the delgterious effects cf recent manioc, he did 
not taſte them, but ſubjected them to a chemical ana- 
lyſis, which proved nothing, After boiling them in 
water a little ſalted, he ventured to taſte them, and 
found them moiſt, unctuous, and ſaccharine, not un- 
like potatoes. He made, after ſome hours trial, very 
good caſſava with them, without being incommod ad 
by the diſagreeable fibres which are met with in th- 
manioc duriag this operation. Since that time, biſ- 
cuit and bread have been made from theſe roots by 
M. Lombart counſellor at the Cape. The plant has 
been found to be very common in the woods. It re- 
quires no peculiar management: its roots are in ſe1- 
ſon when the pods blacken, and its fibres run in every 
direction, ſearching for nouriſhment through the cleſts 
of rocks, and receiving the impreſſion ot the ſtrata 
without injury. It the principal root is left, the plant 
ſhoots again and flouriſhes as before; but it is not yet 
aſcertained whether it puts forth any new roots. The 
ſeeds are not alimentary when drefled, as if nature 
deſigned them only for propagating other plants. 
Every uſe which a farinaceous plant can ſupply, this 
new phaſeolus has ſucceſstully anſwered ; and the ſeeds 
in the hands of Meſſrs Heretier and Thouin will 
probably furniſh a ſufficient quantity for curioſity as 
well as uſe. 

PHASES, in aſtronomy, from the Greek word $240, 
« to appear;” the ſeveral appearances or quantities of 


illumination of the moon, Venus, Mercury, and the 


other planets. See As TRON Ou. 

PHASGA, or P1864, ( Moſes), a mountain on the 
other ſide Jordan, joined to Abarim and Nebo, and 
running ſouth to the mouth of the Arnon: from 
which Moſes had a view of the promiſed land, and 
where he died, having before appointed Joſhua his 
ſucceſſor. Wells takes Piſgah and Nebo to be differ- 
ent names of one and the ſame mountain, a part or 
branch of the mountains Abarim, (Deut. xxxii. 49. 
compared with Deut. xxxiv. 1.) Or that the top of 
Nebo was peculiarly called Piſgab; or ſome other part 
of it, cut out in ſteps, as the primitive word denotes ; 
and thus it is rendered by Aquila, by a Greek word 
ſignifying cut out (Jerome). There was alſo a city 

this name, id.; and the adjoining country was in like 
manner called Piſgab, id. | 

PHASIANUS, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of galline. The cheeks are covered with 
a ſmooth naked ſkin. 

Gibbons, in his Roman Hiſtory, tells us, that the 
name Phaſfranus is derived from the river Pnasis, the 
banks of which is the native habitation of the pheaſant. 
See Paass. | 

1. 'The 


Phaſes 


{ 
Phaſianus. 
— — 


gallus, or common dunghill cock and hen, Duag-hill 


with a compreſſed car uncle or fleſhy comb on the top cock. 


of the head, and a couple of caruncles or wattles under 
the chin. The ears are naked, and the tail is compreſ- 
ſed and erected. Of all other birds, perhaps this ſpe- 
cies affords the greateſt number of varieties ; there be- 
ing ſcarce two to be found that exactly reſemble each 
other in plumage and form. The tail, which makes 
ſuch a beautiful figure in the generality of theſe birds, 
is yet found entirely _— iu others; and not _ 
3 
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ſpecies of the cock are found to amount to five. The 
feathers, which lie ſo ſleek and in ſuch beautiful order 
in moſt of thoſe we are acquainted with, are in a pe- 
culiar breed all inverted, and ſtand ſtaring the wrong 
way. Nay, there is a ſpecies that comes from Japan, 
which inſtead of feathers ſeems to be covered over with 
hair, | 

It is not well aſcertained when the cock was firſt 
made domeſtic in Europe ; but it is generally agreed 


that we firſt had him in our weſtern world from the 


kingdom of Perſia, Ariſtophanes calls the cock the 
Perfian bird ; and tells us he enjoyes that kingdom be- 
fore ſome of its earlieſt monarchs. This animal was in 
fact known ſo early even in the moſt ſavage parts of 
Europe, that we are told the cock was one of the for- 
bidden foods among the ancient Britons, - Indeed, the 
domeſtic fowl ſeems to have baniſhed the wild one. 
Perſia itſelf, that firſt introduced it to our acquaintance, 
ſeems no longer to know it in its natural ſorm: and if 
we did not find it wild in ſome of the woods of India, 
as well as thoſe of the iſlands in the Tndian ocean, we 
might begin to doubt, as has been done with regard to 
ſheep, in what form it firſt exiſted in a ſtate of nature. 
But the cock is ſtill found in the iſlands of Tinian, 
in many others of the Indian ocean, and in the woods 
on the coaſt of Malabar, in its ancient ſtate of inde- 
pendence. In his wild condition, his plumage is black 
and yellow, and his comb and wattles yellow andpurple. 
There is another pecnliarity alſo in thoſe of the Indian 
woods; their bones, which, when boiled with us, are 
white, as every body knows, in thoſe are as black as 
ebony. | 

In their firſt propagation in Europe, there were di- 
ſtinctions then that now ſubſiſt no longer. The an- 
cients eſteemed thoſe fowls whoſe plumage was reddiſh 
as invaluable ; but as for the white, it was conſidered 
as utterly unfit for domeſtic purpoſes. Theſe they re- 
garded as ſubject to become a prey to raparions birds; 
and Ariſtotle thinks them leſs fraitful than the former. 
Indeed, his diviſion of thoſe birds ſeems taken from 
their culinary uſes ; the one ſort he calls generous and 
be, being remarkable for fecundity ; the other fort, 
ignoble and uſeleſs, from their ſterility. Theſe diſtinc- 
nons differ widely from our modern notions of genero- 
ſity in this animal; that which we call the game-coct 
being by no means ſo fruitful as the ungenerous dung- 
hill cock, which we treat with contempt. The Athe- 
nians had their cock-matches as well as we; but it is 
probable they did not enter into our refinement of choo- 
ſing out the moſt barren of the ſpecies for the purpoſes 
of combat. 

However this be, no animal in the world has greater 
courage than the cock when oppoſed to one of his own 
ſpecies; and in every part of the world where refine- 
ment and polithed manners, have not entirely taken 
place, cock-fighting is a principal diverſion. In China, 
India, the Philippine iſlands, and all over the Eaſt, cock- 
fighting is the ſport and amuſement even of kings and 
princes. With us it is declining every day; and it is 
to be hoped it will in time beceme only the paſtime of 
the loweit vulgar. See the artiole Cocx-pit. 

The cock claps his wings before he ſings or crows. 
His fight is very piercing; and he never fails to ery in a 
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peculiar manner, when he diſcovers any bird of prey 

in the air. His extraordinary courage is thou 
to proceed from his being the moſt falacious of all 
other birds whatſoever, ſingle cock ſuffices for ten 
or a dozen hens; and it is ſaid of him that he is the 
only animal whoſe ſpirits are not ue 3 
But then he ſoon grows old; the radical "moiſture is 
exhauſted ; and in three or four years he becomes ut- 
terly unkit for the purpoſes of impregnation,” Hens 
alſo (to uſe the words of Willoaghby ), as they for the 
guns part of the year daily lay eggs, cannot Mice 
or ſo many births, but for the moſt part after three 
years become effete and barten: for when they have 
exhaaſtel all their ſeed-eggs, uf which they had but a 
certain quantity from the beginning, they muſt neceſ- 
farily ceaſe to lay, there being no new ones generated 
within.“ | | + * 
The hen ſeldom clutches a brood of chiekens above 
once a ſeaſon, though inſtances have been known in 
which they produced two. The number of eggs a do- 
meſtic hen will lay in the year are above 200, provi- 
ded ſhe be well fed and ſupplied with water and liber- 
ty. It matters not much whether ſhe be trodden by 
the cock or no; ſhe will continue to lay, although the 
eggs of this kind can never by hatching be brought to 
produce a living animal. Her neſt is made without any 
care, if left to herſelf: a hole fcratched into the ground, 
among a few buſhes, is the only preparation ſhe makes 
for this ſeaſon of patient expectation. Nature, almoſt 
exhauſted by its own fecundity, ſeems to inform her of 
the proper time for hatching, which ſhe herſelf teſtifies 
by a clucking note, and by diſcontinuing to lay, 'The 
d houſewives, who often get' more by their hens 


laying than by their chickens, often artificially protract 


this clucking ſeaſon, and ſometimes entirely remove 
it. As ſoon as a hen begins to cluck, they ſtint her in 
her proviſions; which, if that fails, they plunge her 
into cold water; this, for the time, effectually puts back 
her hatching; but then it often kills the poor bird, 
who takes cold and dies under the operation. 

If left entirely to herſelf, the hen would ſeldom lay 


OT re” 
aflanys, 
—— 


Domeſtic 
hen. 


above 20 eggs in the ſame neſt, without attempting to 


hatch them: but in proportion as ſhe lays, her eggs 
are removed; and ſhe continues to lay, vainly hoping 
to increaſe the number. In the wild ſtate, the hen 
ſeldom lays above 15 eggs; but then her proviſion 
is more diſſicultly obtained, and ſhe is perhaps ſen- 
ſible of the difficulty of maintaining too numerous a 
family. 

When the hen begins to fit, nothing can exceed her 
perſeverance and patience ; ſhe continues for ſome days 
immovable; and when forced away by the importu- 
nities of hunger, ſhe quickly returns. Sometimes alſo 
her eggs become too hot for her to bear, eſpecially if 
ſhe be furniſhed with too warm a neſt within doors, for 


then ſhe is obliged to leave them to cool a little: thus 


the warmth of the neſt only retards incubation, and 
often puts the brood a day or two back in the ſhell. 
While the hen fits, ſhe carefully turns her eggs, and 
even removes themto different ſituations ; till — 
in about three weeks, the young brood begin to give 
ſigns of a defire to burſt their confinement, When by 
the repeated efforts of their bill, which ſerves like a 
pioneer on this occaſion, they have broke themſelves a 


pallage through the ſhel}, the hen ſtill continues to — 
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till all are excluded. The ſtrongeſt and beſt chickens 
generally are the firſt candidates for liberty; the weak- 
come behind, and ſome even die in the ſhell. When 
ala produced, ſhe then leads them forth to provide 
or themſelves. Her affection and her pride ſeem then 
to alter her very nature, and correct her imperfections. 
No longer voracious or cowardly, ſhe abſtains from all 
food. that her young can ſwallow, and flies boldly at 
every creature that ſhe thinks is likely to do them miſ. 
chiet, Whatever the invading animal be, ſhe boldly 
attacks him ; the horſe, the hogs or the maſtiff. When 
marching at the head of ber little troop, ſhe acts the 
commander ; and has a variety of notes to call her nu- 
merous train to their food, or to warn them of ap- 
proaching danger. Upon one of theſe occaſions, the 
whole brood have been ſeen to run for ſecurity into the 


| thickeſt part of an hedge, while the hen herſelf ven- 


tured boldly forth, and faced a fox that came for plun- 
der., | | 
Ten or twelve chickens are the greateſt number that 
a good hen can rear and clutch at a time; but as this 
bears no proportion to the number of her eggs, ſchemes 
have been imagined to clutch all the eggs of an hen, 
and thus turn her produce to the —4.— advantage. 
By theſe contrivances it has been obtained, that a hen 
that ordinarily produces but 12 chickens in the year, 
is found to produce as many chickens as eggs, and 
conſequently often above 200. This contrivance is the 
artificial method of Har cu chickens in ſtoves, as is 
practiſed at Grand Cairo; or in a chemical elaboratory 
properly graduated, as has been effected by Mr Reau- 
mur. At Grand Cairo, they thus produce 6000 or 

ooo chickens at a time; where, as they are brought 

orth in their mild ſpring, which is warmer than our 
ſummer, the young ones thrive without clutching. But 
it is otherwiſe in our colder and unequal climate; the 
little animal may without much difficulty be hatched 
from the ſhell, but they almoſt all periſh when exclu- 
ded. To remedy this, Reaumur has made uſe of a 
woollen hen, as he calls it; which was nothing more 
than putting the young ones in a warm baſket, and 
clapping over them a thick woollen canopy, 

Capons may very eaſily be taught to clutch a freſh 
brood of chickens throughout the year ; ſo that when 
one little colony is thus reared, another may be brought 
to ſucceed it. Nothing is more common than to ſee 
capons thus employed; and the manner of teaching 
them is this: Firſt the capon is made very tame, ſo as 
to feed from one's hand; then, about evening, they 
plack the feathers off his breaſt, and rub the bare ſkin 
with nettles; they then put the chickens to him, which 
preſently run under his breaſt and belly, and probabiy 
rubbing his bare ſkin gently with their heads, allay the 
ſtinging pain which the nettles had juſt produced. 
This is repeated for two or three nights, till the ani- 
mal takes an affection to the chickens that have thus 
given him relief, and continues to give them the pro- 
tection they ſeek for: perhaps alſo the querulous voice 
of the chickens may be pleaſant to him in miſery, and 
invite him to ſuccour the diſtreſſed. He from that time 
brings up a brood of chickens like a hen, clutching 
them, feeding them, clucking, and performing all the 
functions of the tendereſt parent. A capon once ac- 
cuſtomed to this ſervice, will not give over; but when 
one brood is grown up, he may have another nearly 
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hatched put under him, which he will treat with the Paaſianus 
— — 


ſame tenderneſs he did the former. 

The cock, from his ſalaciouſneſs, is allowed to be a 
ſhort-lived animal; but how long theſe birds live, it 
left to themſelves, is not yet well aſcertained by any 
hiſtorian. As they are kept only for profit, and in 
a few years become unfit ſor generation, there are 
few that, from mere motives of curioſity, will make 
the tedious experiment of maintaining a proper num- 
ber till they die. Aldrovandus hints their age to be 
10 years; and it is probable that this may be its ex- 
tent. They are ſubject to ſome diſorders; and as 
for poiſons, | beſides nux vomica, which is fatal to 
moſt animals except man, they are injured, as Lin- 
nzus aſſerts, by elderberries; of which they are not a 
little fond. 


Of this ſpecies Mr Latham enumerates no leſs than 1,ztham's 
13 varieties, beginning with the wild cock, which is Synopſis, 


a third leſs in the body than the domeſtic cock. This 
variety he imagines to be the original ſtock from 
whence all our domeſtic varieties have ſprung. They 
appear to be natives of the foreſts of India. There 
are but few places, however, as Mr Latham goes 
on to obſerve, where the different voyagers have not 
met with cocks and hens, either wild or tame; and 
mention has been particularly made of finding then 
at St Jago, Pulo Condore, Iſle of Timor, Philippine 
and Molucca Ifles, Sumatra and Java, New Guinea, 
Tinian, and moſt of the Iſles of the South Seas. 
Thoſe of Pulo Condore are very much like our own, 
but conſiderably leſs, being only of the ſize of a crow. 
The cocks crow like ours, but their voices are much 
more ſmall and ſhrill. — Damp. Yoy. vol. i. p. 392.— 
Two wild ones were ſhot there by our laſt voyagers. 
Ellis's Narr. ii. p. 340. Thoſe of Sumatra and Java 
are remarkably large, and are called the S/ Jago breed. 
The cock is ſo tall as to peck off a common dining- 
table. When fatigued, he fits down on the firſt joint 
of the leg; and is then taller than the common fowl. 
Hiſt. Sumatr. p. 98. They are f und in New Gui- 
nea, but not in great plenty. —Forr. Foy. p. 105. 
The fowls which were met with wild at Tinian „were 
run down without much trouble, as they could ſcarce 
fly farther than 1co yards at a flight.” — An an Voy. 
p- 416. Forſter obſerves, that they are plenty at Eaſter, 
Society, and Friendly Iſles: at the two laſt they are 
of a prodigious ſize. They are not uncommon at the 
Marqueſas, Hebrides, and New Caledonia; but the 
Low Iſles are quite deſtitute of them. —See 04%. p. 
193 Ducks and poultry are numerous in the 
Sandwich Iſles.— Cool. Journal, p. 229. Ia re- 
ſpect to Europe, little need be ſaid, as varieties with- 
out end are everywhere ſeen, and their manners fully 
known to every one. It is obſerved, however, that 
they breed moſt freely in the warmer ſituations. In 
the very cold regions, though they will live and thrive, 
they ceaſe to multiply. They are not found to breed 
in the northern parts of Siberia; and in Groenland 
are only kept as rarities. Faun. Groen, On the 
whole, it ſeems quite unneceſſary to enlarge further 
on a ſubject well known to every body. They are fo 
common, that every one who withes to become ac- 
quainted with their nature and manners, has the means 
of ſuch knowledge in his power. Thoſe who wiſh 
for minuter deſcriptions, we mult refer to the autho 
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Thafisnns. who have profeſſedly written on the ſubject ; for the 


Pheaſants. 


Latham's 
Synopſis, 


varieties which we have already mentioned, we refer 
to Mr Latham. : 

2. The motmot, or Guinea pheaſant, is browniſh, 
ſomewhat red below, with a wedge- like tail, and wants 
ſpurs. 3. The colchicus is red, with a blue head, a 
wedge-ſhaped tail, and papillous cheeks. It is a na- 
tive of Africa and Afia, 4. The argus is yellowith, 
with black ſpots, a red face, and a blue creſt on the 
back part of the head. It is found in Chineſe Tar- 
tary. 5. "The pictus has a yellowiſh creſt, a red 
breaſt, and'a wedge ſhaped tail. It is a native of 
China. 6. The nocthemerus is white, with a black 
creſt and belly, and a wedge-ſhaped tail. It is a na- 
tive of China. 

Mr Latham enumerates nine different ſpecies of 
Pheaſants, and of the common pheaſant he reckons fix 
varieties. The firſt which he deſcribes is the ſuperb 
pheaſant. This bird Linnzus deſcribed from the ya- 
rious repreſentations of it painted on paper-hangings 
and China ware; and farther confirmed by a figure 
and deſcription in a Chineſe book which came under 
his inſpection. | dF 

« We have lately ſeen (ſays Latham) a drawing of 
the tail feather of a bird of the pheaſant kind, which 
meaſured above ſix feet in length, and which, it is 
probable, muſt have belonged to ſome bird not hither- 
to come to our knowledge. The drawing is in the 
poſſeſſion of Major Davies, who took it from the ori- 
ginal feather; two of which were in the poſſeſſion of 
a gentleman of his acquaintance, and were brought 
from China. They are exactly in ſhape of the two 
middle feathers of the painted pheaſant ; the general 
eolour is that of a fine blue grey, margined on the 
ſides with a rufous cream colour, and marked on each 
fide the ſhaft with numerous bars of black; between 
5 and 80 bars in all; thoſe on the oppoſite ſides of 
the ſhaft ſeldom correſponding with each other. 
The argus, though it be a native of China, is very 
commonly found ,in the woods of Sumatra, where it 
is called coo-ow, It is found extremely difficult to 
be kept alive for any conſiderable time after catching 
it in the woods; never for more than a month. It 
ſeems to have an antipathy to the light, being quite 
inanimate in the open day; but when kept in a dark 
place, it appears perfectly at eaſe, and ſometimes makes 
its note or call, from which it takes its name; and 
which is rather plaintive, and not harſh like that of a 
peacock. 'The fleſh reſembles that of the common 
pheaſant.” 

Mr Latham obſerves, that the common pheaſant is 
now found in a ſtate of nature in almoſt the whole of 
the Old Continent. They ſometimes (he ſays) come 
into ſarm yards near woods, and produce croſs breeds 
with common hens. He then ſays, M. Salerne re- 
marks, that the hen-pheaſant, when done laying and 
fitting, will get the plumage of the male, and after 
that become ſo little reſpected by him, as to be treat- 
ed with the ſame incivility as he would ſhow to one 
of his own ſex, He mentions this as a new obſerva- 
t on; but it is far more common than may be gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, and had been long before mentioned 
by Edwards, who gave for example one kept in the 
menagery of the duke of Leeds; and remarks, that 
this change is raolt likely to happen when in a con- 
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the plumage of the cock after a certain time is not 
conſined to the pheaſant: the inſtance of the-peachen 
belonging to Lady Tynte, now in the Leverian Mu- 
ſeum, evinces the contrary, which, after having many 


broods, got much of the fine plumage of the cock, with 


the addition even of the fine train feathers. The female 


' alſo of the rock manakin is ſaid to get the plamage of 


the oppoſite ſex after a number of years; and per. 
haps, if obſerved hereafter, this may be found to be 
the caſe with many other ſpecies. A gentleman of 


' my acquaintance (continues our author), dead long 


ſince, who uſed to keep theſe birds for his amuſe- 
ment, obſerved the ſame to me: and the ingenious Mr 
J. Hunter has a well drawn up paper in the Philoſo- 


phical Tranſactions“ to the fame purport; but, in Vol. lxx- 
addition to this, I am well informed, that it does not P: 577> 


always require mature age to give the hen-pheaſant 
the appearance of the male, as ſometimes young birds 
will be adorned with his fine plumage. I will not ſay 
how this happens, and whether it may be peculiar to 
this ſpecies to grow barren (if that be the —_—_ 
ſooner than any other of the gallinaceous tribe; but IL 
am aſſured that ſeveral of theſe ſpurleſs, cock-like hens,. 
have proved on eating to-be young birds, from their 
juicineſs and delicacy of flavour.“ | | 
One of the varieties which our author remarks un- 
der this ſpecies, he calls the Hybridal pheaſant, which 
is a mixed breed between the pheaſant and cock; one 
of which is in the Leverian Muſeum. The two laſt 
ſpecies which our author deſcribes, is the parraka and 
courier. | 


The parraka is about the ſize of a ſmall fowl, re- 


ſembling it in the bill, legs, and body. Its length is 
23 inches. The colour of the bill is dark rufous; the 
eyes are brown, the general colour of the plumage is 
a deep brown on the back, and fulyous under the belly: 
the top of the head is fulvous, and the feathers are 
ſomewhat long, but not ſo much as to form a real creſt ; 
the wings are ſhort ; the webs of ſome of the quills are 
ſomewhat rutous ; the tail conſiſts of 12 feathers, is 
even at the end, about a fontin length, and is, for the 
moſt part, carried pendant; the legs are of a dark 


rufous, inclining to black; the claws are like thoſe of 


a fowl. . 
« It is peculiar (ſays Mr Latham) in its interna! 
ſtructure in reſpect to the wiadpipe ; which, inſtead 


of entering directly the breaſt, as in moſt birds, paſſes 


over the ſide of the left clavicle, and on the outſide of 
the fleſhy part of the breaft, being covered only by 
the ſkin, then taking a turn upwards, paſſes over the 


right claviele into the breaſt, and is diſtributed through 


the lungs in the uſual way. The female has not this 
circumvolution of the windpipe. The bannequaw, 
menticned by Bancroft, is probably the ſame bird. 
He ſays that it is black, rooſts in trees, and may be 
heard early in the morning, diſtinctly, but hoarſely, 
repeating the word hannequaw (eaſily miſtaken for 
parrequaw) very loud. eſe are found in the unfre- 
quented woods of the internal parts of Cayenne, Gui- 
ana, and many parts of South America. At ſun-riſe 
they ſet up a very loud cry, which is thought to be 
the loudeſt of all birds- in the new world; at which 
time the eyes appear red, as does a ſmall ſkin under 
the breaſt, which is not at all ſeen, except when the 

birds 
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This cry is 


very like the word parraquaw ; and is repeated many 


times togetber ; and often many cry at once, or an - 
{wer one another, but moſt in breeding-time, which, 
is twice.in the year; at each time laying from four to 
{ix eggs: making the neſt in low branches or ſtumps 
of trees, and behaving with their chickens in the ſame 
manner as hens. They feed on grain, ſeeds, and herbs ; 
but feed the young in the neſt with worms and ſmall 
inſets. Theſe, with many other birds, inhabit the 
woods by day, coming out into the open ſavannas 
morning and evening to feed ; at which times they are 
chiefly killed by the natives and near inhabitants. They 
may. be brought up tame ; and their fleſh is much 
eſteemed. - 

The courier pheaſant is but very imperfectly de- 
ſcribed by Fernandez; and is ſaid to be 18 inches 
long.. 'The general colour of the plumage is white, 
inclined to ſulvous; about the tail they are black, mix - 
ed with ſome ſpots of white; the tail itſelf is long, 
and of a green colour, reflecting in ſome lights like 
the feathers of a peacock : the wings are ſhort. This 
ſpecies inhabits the hotter parts of Mexico; flies flow ; 


* Hiſt, des but is recorded to outrun the ſwiſteſt horſe*,”” 


oil. 


Pheaſants were originally brought into Europe from 
the banks of the Phaſis, a river of Colchis, in Aſia 
Minor; and from whence they {till retain their name. 
Next to the peacock, they are the moſt beautiful of 
birds as well for the vivid colour of their plumes as 
ſor their happy mixtures and variety. It is far beyond 
the power of the pencil to draw any thing ſo gloſſy, ſo 
bright, or points ſo. finely blending into each other. 
We are told, that when Crœſus, king of Lydia, was 
ſeated on his throne, adorned with royal magnificence 
and all the barbarous pomp of .caſtern ſplendor, he 
aſked Solon if he had ever beheld any Ming ſo fine? 
The Greek philoſopher, no way moved by the objects 
before him, or taking a pride in his native ſimplicity, 
replied, That after having ſeen the beautiful plumage 
of the pheaſant, he could be aſtoniſhed at no other 
finery. i 

Theſe birds, tho? ſo beautiful to the eye, are not leſs 
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delicate when ſerved up to the table. Their leſt is con- Phaſian es- 


ſidered as the 
ficians ſpoke of the who!elomeneſs of any viands, they 
made their compariſon with the fleſh of the pheaſant. 
However, not withſtanding all theſe perfections to tempt 
the curioſity or the plate, the pheaſant has multiplied 
inits wild ſtate. 

A. ſpirit of independerce ſeems to attend the phea . 
ſant even in captivity. In the woods, the hen-phea- 
fant lays from 18 to 20 eggs in a ſeaſon ; but in a do- 
meltic ſtate, ſhe ſe dom +iays above 10. In the ſame 
manner, when wild, ſhe hatches and leads up her brood 
with patience, viguanch, and courage; but when kept 
tame, ſhe never {its well, ſo that a hen is generally her 
ſubſtitute upon ſuch occaſions : and as for leading her 
young to their food, ſhe is utterly ignorant of where it 
is to be found; and the young birds ſtarve, if left ſolely 
to her protection. The pheafant, therefore, on every 
account, ſeems better left at large in the woods than 
reclaimed to captivity. Its fecundity when wild is 
ſufficient to ſtock the foreſt ; its beautiful plumage 
adorns it; and its fleſh retains a higher flavour from its 
unlimited freedom. 

However, it has been the aim of late to take theſe 
birds once more from the woods, and to keep them in 
places fitted for their reception. Like all others of th- 
poultry kind, they have no great ſagacity, and ſuffer 
themſelves eaſily to be taken, At night they rooſt up- 
on the higheſt trees of the wood; and by day they 
come down into the lower brakes and buſhes, where 
their food is chiefly found. They generally make a 
kind of flapping noiſe when they are with che females; 
and this often appriſes the ſportſman (4) of their re- 
treats. At other times he traces them in the ſnow, 
and frequently takes chem in ſprings. But of all 
birds they are ſhot moſt caſily ; as they always make 
a whirring noiſe when they riſe, by which they alarm 
the gunner, and being a large mark and flying very 
flow, there is ſcarce any milling them, 

When theſe birds are taken young into keeping, 
they become as familiar as chickens: and when they 
are deſigned for breeding, they are put together in a 

5 yard, 
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() Pheaſants may be taken in a variety of ways. One method is, to be well acquainted with their haunts and 
breeding places; which are generally young, thick, and well grown coppices, free from the diſturbances of 


cattle and without a path- way through them; for they are timorous birds. 
vered, it will next be neceſſary to find out where the brood is. 


When their haunts are diſco- 
And here it is to remarked, that phea- 


ſants come out of the wood three times a-day to feed in green corn, freſh paſtures, or ſuch like places. The 


times of coming out are in the morning ſoon after ſunriſe, at noon, and at ſunſet. 


The ſides of the wood 


where they may be ſuppoſed to come out ought then to be carefully watched, and the young ones will be ſeen 
following the females as a flock of chickens follow the hen. 'The wood ought alſo to be watched in the even- 
ings, when the noiſe of the. cock and hen calling the young ones together will ſoon be heard ; and the 
ſportſman muſt then endeavour to get as near as he can to the place, and being very (till and ſilent, he may cb- 
ſerve their numbers and diſpoſition, and learn how to ſpread his net ſo as moſt eaſily to take the whole brood ;. 
but if by the leaſt motion they diſcover him, they will all take to their legs, and run to a greatdiſtance ; for 
they ſeldom riſe on the wing, except when very cloſe frightened. By practice ſome people have become able 
to imitate the voice of the old pheaſant, fo as to be able to call the young ones together to any place that he 
pleaſes, when the haunts are once found out, and by this means they are eaſily led into the nets. The beſt 
time for uſing this call is in the morning or evening; and the note imitated ſhould be that by which they 
are called oat to feed ; indeed, by learning to imitate the other notes, they may be W together at any 
time of the day. The ſportſman who can make this call, muſt ſhelter himſelf in ſome cloſe place, and begin 
very ſoftly at firſt; then, if none are near enough to be within hearing, he is gradually to raiſe it louder and 


louder, and at length he will be anſwered as loud, if any are within hearing, though at a * di- 
ance ; 


eateſt dainty ; and when the old phy. "YT 
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—— poultry kind, is very ſalacious. In her natural ſtate valuable, Longolius teaches us a method that appears — 


the female makes her neſt of dry graſs and leaves : the 
ſame muſt be laid for her in the pheaſandry, and ſhe 
herſelf will ſometimes properly, diſpoſe them. If ſhe 
refuſes to hatch her eggs, then a common hen muſt be 
got to ſupply her place, which taſk ſhe will perform 
with perſeverance and ſucceſs. The, young ones are 
very difficult to be reared (); and they mult be ſup- 
plied with ants-eggs, which. is the food the old one 
leads them to gather when wild in the woods. To 
make theſe go ihe farther, they are to be chopped up 
with curds or other meat; and the young ones are to 
be fed with great exactneſs, both, as to the quantity 
and the time of their ſupply. This food is ſometimes 
alſo to be varied; and wood-lice, earwigs, and other 
inſects, are to make a variety. The place where they 
are reared mult be kept extremely clean; their water 
muſt be changed twice or thrice a· day; they muſt not 
be expoſed ll the dew is off the ground in the morn- 
ing, and they ſhould always be taken in before ſun- 
ſet. When they become adult, they very well can 
ſhift for themſelves ; but they are particularly fond of 


oats and barley. 


very peculiar.; The pheaſant is a very hold bird when 
firſt brought into the yard among other ponltry,.not 
ſparing. the peacock, nor even ſuch Young cocks and 
hens as it can maſter ; but after a time it will live tame, 
ly among them, and will at laſt be brought to-conple 
with a common hen. The breed thus produced take 


much ſtronger after the pheaſant thaa the hen; and in a 
few ſueceſſions, if they be let to breed with the cock? 


pheaſant (tor the mixture is not barren), there will be 


produced a ſpecies more tame, ſtronger, and more pro- 


lific ; ſo that he adds, that it is ſtrange why molt, 
our pheaſandries ate not ſtocked with birds prod 

in this manner. es ER ene 
- The pheaſant, when full grown, ſeems to feed indif- 
ferently upon every thing that offers. It is faid by a 
French writer, that one of the king's ſportſmen ſhoot- 
ing at a parcel of crows that were gathered round a 
dead carcaſe, to his great ſurpriſe, upon coming up, 
found that he had killed as many pheaſants as crows. 
It is even aſſerted by ſome, that ſuch is the carnivo- 
rous diſpoſition of the bird, that when ſeveral of 
them are put together in the ſame yard, if ** of 
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ſtance; whereas, if he ſhould ſet up the call too 
near, they would be frighted away. | 


loud at firſt, and any of the birds ſhould happen to be very 


When a pheaſant anſwers, the ſportſman is to creep nearer and nearer, {till calling, though not ſo loud þ and 


he will till be anſwered, till at length he will be led by the bird's voice within ſight of it. 


hen he is to ſpread 


his net, and to begin to call again, keeping in ſome cloſt and well ſheltered place behind the net, in chis place 
he is to call till the bird approaches; and when he has drawn it under the net, he is to appear ſuddenly, and 


the bird, rifing up, will thus be caught. 


There is another method of taking pheaſants much quicker than that we have juſt deſcribed, -viz. the 
having a live cock-pheaſant to uſe as a ſtale; this bird is to be fixed under the net, and by his crowing he 


will ſoon entice others 1n. 


The ſportſman muſt lie concealed ; and when another pheaſant comes in, he is 


to draw the net over him. Many people take pheaſants in ſpringes or horſe-hair ſnares : to ſucceed in this, 
it will be neceſſary to be careful in ſearching out their haunts, and the places by which they go out of the woods 
into the fields. When theſe are diſcovered, a peg muſt be fixed in the ground at each, and at each peg two 
ſpringes mult be laid open; the one to take in the legs, and the other the head. When the ſpringes are ſet, the 
ſportſman muſt go into the woods, and get behind the birds in order to fright them with ſome little noiſe, 
ſuch as ſhall not be enough to raiſe them to the wing, but only to ſet them a-running. They will naturally 
make their way out of the wood, through their accuſtomed paſſes, and be then caught in the ſpringes. 

There is another method of taking theſe birds in winter, provided there be no ſnow. This muſt be done 
with a net made in the form of a caſting net, but with wider meſhes ; they may indeed be five inches wide. 
Some peas or wheat are to be taken out; and the path of the pheaſants being diſcovered, which may eaſily 
be done by their dung, a pint or thereabout of corn is to be thrown down in the path in a place marked, 
ſo that the ſportſman can come to it again. This muſt be done for ſome days, till at length the pheaſants 
will expect it every day regularly; and all of them that frequent the place are brought together to feed 
there, and then the net is to be fixed over the place, its top being tied up to ſame bough of, a tree, and its 


bottom fixed down all around, except in one place, where the walk of the pheaſants lies. 


In this place it muſt 


be raiſed in the form of an arch, and the entrance mult be lined with ſeveral rods: of hazel; the thick ends of 
which are to be tied to the net, and the thin ones let into the ſpace covered by it; and thus the pheaſants will 
eaſily get in by parting the ſmall ends of the ſticks, as fiſh into a wheel, but they will not eaſily get out again. 
The nets are to be dyed of a ruſſet colour, by laying them in a tan pit; and they-muſt, when planted for this 
purpoſe, be covered with boughs, ſo that the birds do not diſcover them, and then they will eaſily run into 


them, and be all taken at once. x 
(3) The pheaſant is ſo nearly allied to our common 


poultry that this aſſertion may appear odd i it is never- 


theleſs true; and the principal cauſe may be, that their proper food is not known, or not ſufficiently inquired 


into. 


They feed voraciouſly on ants and various other inſets; and it is ſaid, that when the muſtineſs of corn 


or want of eleanneſs in their apartments has made them ſick, a repaſt of ants has recovered them. When theſe 
fail, millepedes and earwigs together anſwer as an excellent medicine, along with their common food (corn,) 


which mult be very ſweet and clean. Theſe birds are very ſullen, and when coupling time is over, they are 


ſeldom found more than one in a place. 
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Pane them hap! to fall fick, or ſeems to be pining, FHEASANT, in ornithology. See Prasiaxus, Pheaſant 
all the reſt win fall upon, kill, and devour it. Su ParasAant's-e)e, or Bird's-ceye. See Anonis. Ph y 
Fhaffa- jg the language of books; thoſe who have frequent PH ERBE, a deaconeſs of the port of Corinth, call- farm 
Was pportunities of examining the manners of the bird ed Cenchrea. St Paul had a particular eſteem for this ©. 
| 7 holy woman; and Theodoret thinks the apoſtle lodged 


„Tuc what credit ought to be given to ſuch 
ane e as 262; 


an account. 


"PHASIS, 4 river which falls into the Euxine ſea 


about 700 miles from Conſtantinople. From the 


Declineand Therian Caucaſus (ſays Gibbon), the moſt lofty and 
Fall of the craggy mountains of Aſia, that river deſcends with 


Roman 
Empire. 


ſuch oblique vehemence, that in a ſhort ſpace it is tra- 
verſed by 120 btidges. Nor does the ſtream become 
acid and navigable till it reaches the town of Sara- 
a, five days journey from tlie Cyrus, which flows 
from the ſame hills, but in a contrary direction, to 
the Caſpian lake. The proximity of theſe rivers has 
ſuggeſted the practice, or at leaſt the idea, of waſt- 
ing che precious merchandiſe of India down the Ox- 
us, over the Caſpian, up the Cyrus, and with the cur- 
rent of the Phaſis into the Euxine and Mediterranean 
ſeas. As it ſucceſſively collects the ſtreams of the plain 
of Colchos, the Phaſis moves with diminiſhed ſpeed, tho? 
accumulated weight. At the mouth it is 60 fathoms 
deep, and half a league broad; but a ſmall woody 
iſland is interpoſed in the midſt of the channel: the 
water, ſo ſoon as it has depoſited an earthy or metal- 
lic ſediment, floats on the ſurface of the waves, and 
1s no longer ſuſceptible of corruption. In a courſe 
of 100 miles, 40 of which are navigable for large 
veſſels, the Phaſis divides the celebrated regioa of 
Colchos or Mingrelia, which, on three ſides, is for- 
tiſied by the Iberian and Armenian mountains, and 
whoſe maritime coaſt extends about 200 miles, from 
the neighbourhood of Trebizond to Dioſcurias and 
the confines of Circaſſia. Both the ſoil and climate 
are relaxed by exceſſive moiſture: 28 rivers, beſides 
the Phaſis and his dependent ftreams, convey their 
waters to the ſea; and the hollowneſs of the ground 
appears to indicate the ſubterraneous channels between 
the Euxine and the Caſpian.“ | 
PHASMATA, in phy fiology, certain appearances 
ariſing from the various tinctures of the clouds by the 
rays of the heavenly bodies, eſpecially the ſun and 
moon. 'Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different 


figures and ſituations of the clouds, and the appulſes 


of the rays of light ; and, together with the occaſional 
flaſhings and ſhootings of different meteors, they have, 
no doubt, occaſioned thoſe prodiges of armies fight- 
ing in the air, &c. of which we have ſuch frequent ac- 
counts in moſt ſorts of writers. See 2 Maccab. xi. 8. 
Melan&h. Meteor. 2. Shel. de Comet. ann. 1618. 
Kircher and Schottus have erroneouſly attempted 


to explain the phenomenon from the reflection of 


terreſtrial objects made on opake and congealed clouds 
in the middle region of the air, which according to 
them, have the effect of a mirror. Thus, according 


to theſe authors, the armies pretended by ſeveral hi- 


ſtorians to have been ſeen in the ſkies, were no other 
than the reflection of the like armies placed on ſome 


part of the earth. See Hiſt. Acad. Roy. Scienc. ann. 


1726, p. 405, & eſq. | 


PHASSACHATES, in natural biſtory, the name 


of a ſpecies of agate, which the ancients, in its various 


appearances, ſometimes called /eucachates and perileu- 


ria. 


veiled. 


at her houſe for ſome time, while he continued in or 
near Corinth. It is thought ſhe brought to Rome 
the epiſtle he wrote to the Romans, wherein ſhe is 
commended and recommended in ſo advantageous a 
manner. He ſays (Rem. xvi. 1, 2.), © I commend 
unto you Phebe our ſiſter, which is a ſervant of the 
church which is at Cenchrea ; that ye receive her in 
the Lord, as becometh ſaints, and that ye aſſiſt her 
in whatſoever buſineſs ſhe hath need of you; for ſhe 
hath been a ſuccourer of many, and of myſelf alſo.” 


Some moderns have advanced a notion that Phebe was 


wife to St Paul; but none of the ancients have faid 
any thing like it, It is thought, in quality of dea- 
coneſs, ſhe was employed by the church in ſome mi- 
miſtrations ſuitable to her ſex and condition: as to vi- 
ſit and inſtruct the Chriſtian women, to attend them 
in their ſickneſs, and diſtribute alms to them. | 
PHEGOR, or Prox, a deity worſhipped at a very 
early period by the Midianites and Moabites, and pro- 
bably by all the other tribes which then inhabited Sy- 
Much has been ſaid concerning the functions of 
this god, and the rank which he held among the Pa- 
gan divinities (fee Baat-Peor); and many conjectures 
ave been formed concerning the origin of his name. 
Moſt of theſe ſeem to have no better foundation than 
the ſenſeleſs dreams of the Jewiſh rabbies. Prxtcor, 
or Prox, is undoubtedly the ſame with the Hebrew 
word prchor, which ſignifies aperuit, and probably re- 
fers to the prophetic influence always attributed to the 
ſolar deity, by which he opened or diſcovered things to 
Accordingly we find PxzGor or Prox gene- 
rally joined to Baal, which was the Syrian and Chal- 
dean name of the fun after he became an object of 
worſhip; hence Baa-Pazcor muſt have been the ſun 
worſhipped by ſome particular rites, or under ſome par- 
ticular character. What theſe were, a reſolution of 
Pechor into its component parts may perhaps inform 
us. As-this word, wherever it occurs in Scripture, 
has ſome relation to diſtending or opening the mouth 
wide, it is probably compounded of nA the mouth or 
Face, and EHar naked, In thoſe countries we know 


that the women wore veils ; but it would appear, that 
in celebrating the rites of this wy they were un- 
2, 


It ſeems even not improbable, that on theſe 
occaſions the ſexes daneed promiſcuouſly without their 
clothes; a practice which would naturally give birth to 
the licentious amours mentioned in the 25th chapter 
of the book of Numbers. If this be admitted, it will 
follow that Phegor was the ſun preſiding over the my- 
ſtyries of Venus. 

PHELLANDRIUM, wartex-Hemiock; a genus: 
of the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants. There are two ſpecies, one of which, viz. 
the aquaticum, is a native of Britain. This grows in 
ditches and ponds, but is not very common. The 
ſtalk is remarkably thick and dichotomous, and grows 
in the water. It is a poiſon to horſes, bringing upon 
them, as Linnzus informs us, a kind of palſy ; which, 
however, he ſuppoſes to be owing not ſo much to the 
noxious qualities of the plant itſelf, as to thoſe of an 
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Ohengites inſect which feeds upon it, breeding within the ſtalks, 
11 and which he calls currullo parepleticus. The Swedes 
| 3 give ſwine's dung for the cute. The ſeeds are ſome · 

m— titres given in intermittent fevers, and the leaves are 

by ſome added to diſcutient eataplaſms. In the Win- 
ter, the roots and Rem, diſſected by the influence of 
the weather, afford a very curious ſkeleton or network, 
Horſes, ſheep, and goats, eat the plant y ſwine are not 
Fond of it; cows refuſe it. 
PHENGTTES, among the ancients, the name of a 

Hill's Hif. beautiful ſpecies of alabaſter. It is a rude irregular 

if foſſil, maſs, very ſhattery and friable, but of a brightnels ſu- 

Þ 490 perior to that of moſt other marbles, and 3 

them all in tranſparence. The colour is an agreeable 
pale, yellowiſh, white, or honey colour; the yellowiſh 
is more intenſe in ſome places than in others, and 
ſometime makes an obſcure reſemblance of veins. It 
is very weak and brittle in the maſs; and when redu- 
ced to ſmall pieces, may be eaſily crumbled between 
the fingers into looſe, but conſiderably large angular 
pieces, ſome perfect, others complex, irregular, or mu- 
tilated, and all approaching to a flat ſhape. The an- 
cients were very fond of this ſpecies in public build- 
ings; and the Temple of Fortune, built entirely of it, 
has long been celebrated. Its great beauty is its tranſ- 
arence, from which alone this temple was perfectly 
ight when the doors were ſhut, though it was built 
without a window, and had no otker light but what 
was tranſmitted through the ſtone its walls were built 
with. It was anciently found in Cappadocia, and is 
fill plentiful there: we have it alſo in Germany and 
France, and in Derbyſhire in Great Britain, and 
ſome other counties. It takes an excellent poliſh, and 
is very fit for ornamental works, where there is no great 
ſtrength required. See AmzTHYST. | 

PHENICE, a port of the iſland of Crete, to the 

weſt of the iſſand. St Paul having anchored at Phe- 
mice, when he was carried to Rome (Acts xxvii. 12.), 
adviſed the ſhip's-crew to ſpend the winter there, be- 
cauſe the ſeaſon was too far advanced. | 

PHENICIA. See Prornicia. : 

PHEONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, 
arrows, or other weapons. 

PHEOS, in botany, a name which Theophraſtas, 
Dioſcorides, and others, give to a plant uſed by fullers 
in dreſſing their cleths, and of which there were two 

kinds, a ſmaller called ſimply pheor, and a larger call- 
ed hippopheot. This plant is ſometimes called ph/cos ; 
and is thus confounded with a kind of marſh cudweed, 
or gnaphalium, called alſo by that name; but it may al- 
ways be diſcovered which of the two plants an author 
means, by obſerving the ſenſe in which the word is 
uſed, and the uſe to which the plant was put. The 
phleos, properly ſo called, that is, the cudweed, was 
uſed to Ruff beds and other ſuch things, and to pack 
up with earthen veſſels to prevent their breaking; but 
the pheos, improperly called phlens, only about cloths ; 
this was, however, alſo called fzhe and cnaphon. 

PHERECRATES, a Greek comic poet, was con- 
temporary with Plato and Ariſtophanes. After the 
example of the ancient comedians, who never introdu- 
ced upon the theatre imaginary but living characters, 
he ated his contemporaries. But he did not abuſe the 
liberty which at that time prevailed upon the ſtage z 

7 | 


and laid it down as a rule to himſelf never to deſtroy 
the reputation of any perſon. Twenty-one comedies 


From' theſe fragments, however, it is eaſy to diſcern, 


that Pherecrates wrote the pureſt Greek, and poſſeſſed 


and to take care 


that ingenious and delicate raillery which is called ar- 


* 


tic urbanity, He was author of a kind of verſe called - 
from his ownname, Pherecratick. The three laſt feet 
were in hexameter verſe, and the firſt of thoſe three 
feet was always a ſpondee. This verſe of Horace (for 


example, Qam vis pontica pinus ) is a Pherecratick verſe. 


We find in Plutarch a fragment of this poet upon the 
muſic; of the, Greeks, which has been eritically exami- 
ned by M. Burette of the academy of inſcriptions. See 
the 15th volume of the collection publiſhed by chat 
learned ſociety. rs TY, 
 PHERECYDES, = native of Scyros, flouriſhed 
about the year 560 before the Chriſtian era, and was 
diſciple of Pittacus, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece 
fee Pirracvs ). He is ſaid to have been the firſt of all 
e philoſophers who has written on natural ſubje&s 
and the eſſence of the gods. He was alſo the firſt it 
is ſaid, who held the ridiculous opinion, that animals 
are mere machines.” He was Pythagoras's maſter, 
who loved him as his own father. This grateful ſcho- 
lar having heard that Pherecydes lay dangerouſly ill in 
the iſland of Delos, immediately repaired thither, in 
order to give every neceſſary aſſiſtance to the old man, 
that no means-ſhould be left untried 
for the recovery of his health. His great age, how- 
ever, and the violence of his diſeaſe, having rendered 
every preſcription ineffectual, his next care was to ſee 
him decently buried; and when he had paid the laſt 
duty to his remains, and erected a monument to bis 
memory, he ſet out again for Italy. Other cauſes have 
been aſſigned for the death of Pherecydes: ſome ſay 
he was eaten up by lice, and others that he fell head- 
long from the top of Mount Corycius in his way to 
Delphos. He lived to the age of 85 years, and was 
one of the firſt proſe writers among the Greeks, 


£4777] 
cyges. 
axe attributed to him, of which there now only, remain 


ſome fragmerits collected by Hertelins and Grotius. * 
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« Marvellous circumſtances have been related of him, 7, g.14', 
which only deſerve to be mentioned, in order to ſhow Hiſtory of 
that what has been deemed ſupernatural by ignorant Philoſophy 


ſpectators may be eaſily conceived to have happened 
from natural cauſes. A ſhip in full ſail was at a di- 
ſtance approaching its harbour; Pherecydes predicted 
that it would never come into the haven, and it ha 
pened accordingly : for a ſtorm aroſe which funk the 
veſſel. After drinking water from a well, he pre- 
dicted an earthquake, which happened three days af- 
terwards. It is eaſy to ſuppoſe that theſe predictions 
might have been the reſult of a careful ohſervation of 
thoſe phenomena which commonly precede ſtorms or 
earthquakes in a climate where they frequently happen. 
« It is difficult to give in any degree an accurate ac- 
count of the doctrines of Pherecydes z both becauſe he 
delivered them, after the manner of the times, under 
the concealment of ſymbols; and becauſe very few 
memoirs of this philoſopher remain. It is moſt pro- 
bable that he taught thoſe opinions concerning the 
gods and. the 4! oy of the world which the ancient 
Grecian theogoniſts borrowed from Egypt; and of 


which the reader will find accounts in different = 


* 
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"PHERETIMA, was the wife of Battus king of 
Cyrene, and the mother of Arceſilaus. After her ſon's 
death, ſhe recovered the kingdom by means of Amaſis 


king of Egypt, and to avenge the murder of Arce- 
 "Gilaus, ſhe cauſed all his aſſaſſins to be crucified round 
the walls of Cyrene, and ſhe cut of the breaſts of the 


wives, and hung them up near the bodies of their huſ- 


ties. 


bands. It is ſaid that ſhe was devoured alive by worms; 


a puniſhment which according to ſome of the ancients, 


was inflicted by Providence for her unparalleled crue]- 


PHERON, was a king of Egypt, who ſucceeded Se- 


ſoſtris. He was blind; and he recovered his fight by 
waſhing his eyes, according to the directions of the 
oracle, in the urine of a woman who had never had 
any unlawful connections. 5 
ſhe appeared to have been faithleſs to his bed, and ſhe 
-was burnt with all thoſe whoſe urine could not reſtore 


He tried his wife firſt, but 


ſight to the king. He married the woman whoſe urine 


proved beneficial. N. 
PHIAL, a well-known veſſel made of glaſs uſed 
fox various purpoſes. 


Leyden P/ at, is a phial of glaſs coated on both ſides 


with tin-foil for a conſiderable wa up the ſides, of 


great ule in electrical experiments. Sec ELECTAIcIrx, 


Apis. the moſt famous ſculptor of antiquity, 


was an Athenian and a cotemporary of the celebra- 
ted Pericles; who flouriſhed im the 83d Olympiad. 
This wonderful artiſt was not only conſummate in the 


uſe of his tools, but accompliſhed in thoſe ſciences and 


branches of knowledge which belong to his profeſſion, 


as hiſtory, poetry, fable, geometry, optics, &c. He 


firſt taught the Greeks to imitate nature perfectly in 


this way; and all his works were received with admi- 
ration. They were alſo incredibly numerous; for it 


was almoſt peculiar to Phidias, that he united the great- 


eſt facility with the greateſt perfection. His Nemeſis 
was ranked among his firſt pieces ; it was carved out 
of a block of marble, which was found in the camp of 
the Perſians aſter they were defeated in the plains of 
Marathon. He made an excellent ſtatue of Minerva 
for the Plateans ; but the ſtatue of this goddeſs in her 
magnificent temple at Athens, of which there are ſtill 
ſore ruined remains, was an aſtoniſhing production of 
human art. Pericles, who had the care of this pom- 
pous edifice, gave orders to Phidias, whoſe prodigious 
talents he well knew, to make a ſtatue of the godde!s; 
and Phidias formed a figure of ivory and gold 39 feet 
high. Writers never ſpeak of this illuſtrious monu- 
ment of {kill without raptures ; yet what has render- 
ed the name of the artiſt immortal, proved at that time 
his ruin. He had carved upon the ſhield of the god- 
deſs his own portrait and that of Pericles ; and this 
was, by thoſe that envied them, made a crime in Phi- 
dias. He was alſo charged with embezziing part of 
the materials which were deſigned for the ſtatue. Up- 
on this he withdrew to Elis, and revenged himſelf up- 
on the ungrateful Athenians, by making for the Elians 
the Olympic Jupiter ; a prodigy of art, and which was 
afterwards ranked among the ſeven wonders of the 
world. It was of ivory and gold; 60 feet high, and 
every way proportioned. The majeſty of the work did 
equal the majeſty of the god (ſays Quintilian,) and its 
Vor. xXxIV W 
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cles of this work. Sce Ecyer, Mzrarkxsies, Mr- 


een, MyTHOLOGY, and PoLyYTHEISM, 


* 


and ſmall, 


wine named chorus, five minces of cheeſe 


PHI 


beauty ſeems to have added luſtre to the religion of Phiditis 


the country. Phidias concluded his labours with this 


maſterpiece; and the Elians, to do honour to his me- 


mory, erected, and appropriated to his deſcendants, an 
office, which conſiſted in keeping clean this magnih- 


cent image. 


PHIDITIA, in Grecian antiquity, feaſts celebra - 
ted with great frugality at Sparta. They were held 
in the pu lic places and in the open air. Rich and 
poor aſſiſted at them equally, and on the ſame fouting: 


their deſign being to keep up peace, friendſhip, good 


underſtanding, and equality among the citizens great 
It is ſaid that thoſe who attended this 
fealt brought each a buſhel of flour, eight meaſures of 
7 1 , and as many 

gs. | | 
PHILA, in mythology, one of the attributes of 
Venus, which diſtinguiſhes her as the mother of love 
from $41 to love. 

PHILADELPHIA, in antiquity, were games in- 
ſtituted at Sardis to celebrate the union of Caracalla 
and Geta, the ſons of Septimius Severus. 

_ PaiLADELPH14, the capital of Pennſylvania, and 
preſent ſeat of the federal government, is ſituate in 


the temperate latitude of 399 56' N. 75% 8' W. Long. 


It is built on the weſtern bank of the Delaware, 
about 120 miles above where it flows into the Atlan- 


timore. The river at Philadelphia is about one mile 
wide, and the navigation is ſafe for ſhips of 1200 
tons burden. The tide riſes ſix feet perpendicular, 


1 
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tic ocean; diſtant ninety ſeven miles ſouth · weſt from 
New York, and one hundred and two miles from Bal- 


flowing on at the rate of four miles in an hour, to the 


Falls near Trenton, which is about thirty miles higher 


up the country. Above that place the Delaware is 
paſſable only by boats and timber-rafts. 

The ground. plot of the city is an oblong ſquare, 
about one mile north and ſouth, and two miles eaſt 
and welt, lying in the narrowelt part of the iſthmus 
between the 1 and Schuylkill rivers, about 
five miles in a right line above their confluence. This 
oblong was at firſt divided into thirty two ſtreet-, 
twenty three of which lie about north and ſouth, and 
nine, which interſect the former at right angles, lie as 
near eaſt and welt. "Theſe ſtreets form one hundred and 
eighty four ſquares of ground of different areas. The 
ſtreets running eaſt and welt are named (except High- 
ſtreet near the middle of the city) from the trees found 
in the country on the arrival of the colony: Vine, 
Saſſafras, Mulberry, High, Cheſnut, Walnut, Spruce, 
Pine, and Cedar ftreets, and thoſe running north and 
ſouth from their numeral order, Front, Second, Third, 
Fourth, &c. to Broad-ſtreet, which is midway between 
the two rivers, In deeds and other deſcriptive writ- 
ings which require exactneſs, theſe itreets have the 
Delaware or Schuylkill prefixed to their numeral 
names, to diſtinguiſh to which they belong; as Dela- 
ware Second-(treet, &c.; but as there are very few 
buildings weſtward of Broad-itreet, this addition is 
never made in common converſation, but when they 
are named they are always underſtood to be Dela- 
ware front unleſs Schuylkill is added. 

Of theſe High-ſtreet is one hundred feet, Broad- 
ſtreet one hundred and thirteen feet, Mulberry ſixty 
feet, and all the others fifty feet wide. Within the 
improved parts of the city they are paved, in the 
e 3 M middle 
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middle wich pebble Hlones for carts and carriages 
— which uſually contain three-fifths of the whole h, 


and on each fide with bricks for foot paſſengers. 


Between the brick and ſtone pavements are gutters. . 


paved with brick to carry off the water, and the foot- 
ways are defended from the approach of, carriages, 
by rows of poſts placed without the gutters, at the 
diſtance of ten or twelve feet from each other. | 
Beſides the forementioned main ſtreets, there are 
many others not originally laid down in the plot; the 
molt public of which are Water-ſtreet and Dock-ſtreet. 


Water-ſtreet is about thirty feet wide, running below 


the bank, at the diſtance of about forty feet eaſtward 
from the parallel to Front- ſtreet, extending from the 
north line of the city ſouthward, to the bridge over 
the dock, which was formerly a draw-bridge, and re- 
tains that name in common uſe, although it was con- 
verted into a ſtone arch above thirty years fince. From 
the bridge it is forty feet wide in a Tight line to Pine- 


ſtreet, and leaves a row of houſes, without yards, on the 


bank, in its whole len 


, between it and Front-ſtreet. 
Southward of Pine 


cet there is an offset of about 


eighty feet eaſtward, and, the ſtreet from thence to 


Cedar-ſtreet is 45 feet wide, and called Penn- ſtreet. 
Beſides the diviſion into ſtreets, in order to regu- 

late elections, the city and liberties | are likewiſe par- 

celled into wards ; the city, from Cedar to Vine-ſtreet, 


contains twelve wards ; the liberties, on the north of 
the city, two; the diſtrict of Southwark two; Paſſyunk ſu 


and Moyamenſing, each nee. at 
The magiſtracy conſiſts of two branches: | fifteen 
aldermen are choſen by the freeholders to continue in 
office for ſeven years ; who chooſe a recorder from the 
citizens at large for feven years, and a mayor from 
their own number for one year. Thirty common. 
council men are choſen by the citizens at large, en- 
titled to vote for repreſentatrves in aflembly, to conti- 
nue in office for three years; theſe. were intended to 
form a balanced government upon the principle, that 
the choice by 8 and for a longer term would 
produce a more ſelect body of aldermen, and that the 
citizens at large would chooſe characters fitter to re- 
preſent and form the popular branch of city govern- 
ment. Eight aldermen and ſixteen common: council 
men ſorm a quorum or board to tranſact buſineſs, at 
which the mayor or recorder preſides; they ſit and de- 
liberate together, but no act is legal, unleſs, a ma- 


' jority of the aldermen, a majority of the common- 


council men preſent, and the mayor or recorder concur, 
A city court is held by the mayor, recorder and al- 
dermen four times a year, and holds cogniſance of all 
crimes and miſdemeanors commuted within the city, 
A ccurt of aldermen having cogniſance of debts 
above forty ſhil.ings, and not exceeding twenty pounds 
1% held every week beginning on Monday morning, and 
ſitling by ad;ournments until the buſineſs of the week 
is fmiſhed. | 
Each alderman has ſeparate cogniſance of debts, 
under forty ſhillings. 
The number of ic habitants including the city and 


ſuburbs (including the diftrift of Southwark and the 


£72 pacily built part ot the Northern Liberties, which 


to every purpoſe, (but as their $overnments) are con- 


{ dered as parts ef, the city, is found by the late cen- 
ſus to be 42,490, there was then about 7ceo houſes, 
ftores ad workſhops, The number has now increaſed 
g ; 4 
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ber building. Hence if the number of inhabitants has 
increaſed in the ws age as the houſes, which is highly 
umber of 


probable, the n citizens may be cfiimated at 


about 55,000. /, / * D ien 
The baildiogs appropriated to public worthip in the 
city and ſu $ are in number 28, and are as follows: 
Of the tiſt church one, German Calviniſt one, 
teſtant epiſcopal church three, Friends meeting- 
23 five, of the. German Lutherans two, Swedish 
Lutherans one, of the Hebrews one, of the Mora- 
vians one, of the ,Preſbyterians of different denomi- 
nations, ſix, of the Roman ; Catholics. three, and of 
the univ iſts one. SUL, NY 
There are alſo lately erected two buildings by the 
Africans ; the one denominated the African proteſ- 
tant 2 church; in which the miniſters of the 
epiſcopal churches occaſionally officiate. The other 
is called the African methodiſt epiſcopal church. 
Ihe city is provided with a number of public and 
private charitable inſtitutions; the principal of which 
are, the Pennſylvania hoſpital, the bouſe of employ- 
ment, commonly called the bettering-houſe ; the 
Friends alms-houſe ; Chriſt church hoſpital ; the diſ- 
penſary ; the humane ſociety ; the Philadelphia libra- 
Ty ; ſeminaries of learning, &c. | | 
The Pennſylvama hofoital, the deſign of which 
was firſt ſuggeſted. by the late Dr Thomas Bond, is 
pported partly by public grants and partly by pri- 
vate ſubſcriptions ; its nt. property amounts to 
a little above 30,0000. Six phyſicians choſen by the 
managers attend the hoſpital. | Lately the aſſembly 
granted 10, ooo. out of certain ioan-office funds to 
enable the managers to make additions to the build- 
ings agreeable-to the original plan, and to comprize a 
lyiag - in and  foundling hoſpital, as. ſoon as a ſpecific 
fund can be raiſed. | 


This inſtitution. bas been extenſively uſeful, and 


the conduQ of the managers bas done honour to their 
benevolence and integrity. The medical ſtudents pay 
for the privilege of attending the hoſpital practice, 
and this money the phyſicians have generouſly given 
for the purpoſe of founding a medical library, and to 
purchaſe Dr Chovet's preparations ; by the addition 
of which to Dr Fothergil's yaluable preſent, the in- 
ſtitution without any expence to its funds, is poſſeſſed 
of the moſt uſeful and ornamental collection that was 
ever ſeen in America. The pay of thoſe pupils ex- 
ceeds Io. per annum, which is amply ſufficient to 
furniſh the library with new books and to preſerve the 
anatomical caſtings, Kc. 1 25 
The houſe of employment is under the direction of 
a board of managers and of the overſeers, or guar- 
dians of the poor. This is a ſpacious, convenient 
building, where the poor of the city and liberties re- 
ceive a comfortable maintenance; and thoſe who are 
able to work- are employed in ſome coarſe uſefnl 
manufa&ures. The managers of this "houſe were in- 
corporated in the year 1766, and were authoriſed to im- 
poſe taxes to defray the neceſſary contingent expences. 
The quaker's alms-houſe, deſigned for the reception 
of the aged poor of that religious community, is 
placed under the ſuperintendence of committees ap- 
pointed from time to time by the monthly meetings 
of Philadelphia. Beſides their contributions in com- 


mon with the reſt of their fellow - citiens to the ſup- 


port 
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port of the inftrm and indigent of the general maſs, 
this chriſtian ſociety is concerned to make particular 


r: ſome of whom are 
admitted within theſe wa 
avice their ſeveral cafes require, 7 4.95 
The Philadelphia diſpenſary was eſtabliſhed by and 
is wholly dependent on the contributions of a generous 
blic for its continuance. It is under the direction 
of twelve elected annually from among the 
eſe managers provide the beſt me- 
dicines that can be procured, and appoint an apo- 
th ecary,who gives conſtant attendance to prepare 
and diftribute them to all the poor whb apply. They 
likewife appoint fix attending and four conſulting phy- 
ſicians, whoſe buſineſs it is to pifit the ſick who are 
unable to go abroad, and to preſcribe when called 
upon whatever med eines are delivered. It is neceſ- 
ſary that patients who apply ſhould produce a recom- 
mendation from ſome one of the ſubſcribers ; and 
every ſubſcriber who contributes one guinea annually 
has the privilege of recommending two patients at a 
Among all the exertions of active benevolence for 
which this metropolis is diſtinguiſhed, perhaps there 
is no one calculated to become ſo extenſive a bleſſing 
as this inſtitution. Many are the inſtances of the 
poor who do nat chooſe to apply for admittance into 
the Pennſylvania hoſpital, and who at the ſame time 


are too indigent to pay a phyſician for medicine and 


attendance. ' To prevent patients of this deſcription 
from langaiſhing under their complaints, was the be- 
nevolent intention of the Philadelphia diſpenſary : and 
fo great, indeed, hath been the ſucceſs of the inftitu- 
tion, that for one year, from December 1789 to De- 
cember 1790, 1892 patients were under the care of the 
board, of whom 1578 were cured, and 111 relieved. 

Chriſt Church hoſpital is an endowment for a 
women of the proteſtant epiſcopal church, made by 
Dr John Kearſley, formerly an eminent phyſician in 
this city; who bequeathed for this purpoſe, an eſtate 
chiefly landed, which he veſted in the rector, church- 
and veſtrymen of the united epiſcopal 
churches of Chriſt Church and St Peter's. 

Since the endowment of this inſtitution, it has re- 
ceived a conſiderable acceſſion of property, by the 
gift of Mr Joſeph Dobbins, a native of this city, now 
reſiding in Carolina; ſubje& to an annuity during Mr 
Dobbins's life. | 

Dr Kearſley's will requires that the women belong- 
ing to this inſtitution ſhall be. ſupplied with meat, 
drink, and lodging; with neceſſary aſſiſtance in phy- 
fic and ſurgery :—there are now nineteen on the 
foundation. | 8 

The Humane Society. This charter qualifies the ſo- 
ciety, as abody corporate, to meet on the firſt Wedneſday 
in March, and then to chooſe twelve managers for the 
enſuing year, to ſuperintend and direct in all caſes chat 
relate to the deſign of the inſtitution. In order to 
ſpread their aſſiſtance as wide as their capital would 
admit of, they have purchaſed eighteen ſets of inſtru- 
ments, the beſt adapted to take bodies out of the wa- 
ter, and eighteen boxes of medicines, &c, which, with 
printed directions how to uſe them, they have-depo- 


fired under prudent perſons, at all thoſe places in and 


near the city Where they were molt likely to be uſeful. 
| Beſides theſe principal eſtabliſhments, there are ma- 
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ny others, more reſtricted in their deſi 
neſs ; as the ſociety for viſiting the public priſon, und 
> alleviating the miſeries of its unhappy tenants ; a claſs "<0 
and receive all the aſſiſt· of citizens, who, in times paſt, have been conſidered aa 


and uſeful- 


«the outcaſts of ſociety, incapable of reformation, and 


unworthy of pity;=The ſociety to promote the aboli- 
tion of ſlavery, and to befriend the free Africans, 
who ſtand in need of ſupport in aſſerting their rights. 
The ſociety for eſtabliſhing Sunday ſchools, in er 
to ſpread the knowledge of religion and uſeful leatn- 
ing among poor children. 

Societies, ſome of which are incorporated, for the 
relief of the widows and children of the clergy, ſup- 
ported by the members of the particular community 
to which they belong; and various other affociations. 
In ſhort, ſo multiplied are the inſtitutions of generc- 
ſity and beneficence, public and private, that there is 
bardly a preſſure under which the poor and ſtranger 
can ſuffer, but what will meet with ſome alleviation as 
ſoon as the caſe is ſufficiently known. 

The Philadelphia Library. This valuable collec- 
tion of books was begun in the year 1731, with the 
trifling ſum of r00/. raiſed by ſubſcription among a few 
private gentlemen, the friends of ſcience. In the 
year 1742, the ſtock had accumulated ſo much, and 
its utility was fo generally recognized, that the com- 
pany received a charter of incorporation. Since this 
latter period the collection has greatly increaſed, by 
an annual contribution of ten ſhillings from each mem- 
ber, and the occaſional donations of generous indi- 
viduals, at home and abroad. ' At preſent it contains 
more than twelve thoufand volumes, befides a valu- 
able philoſophical apparatus, The rooms are opert 
every day in the week, except Sunday, for the benefit 
of ſtrangers as well as citizens. Such free acceſs to 
ſo large a repoſitory of knowledge, in every branch 
extenſively uſeful. 
And perhaps it is to inſtitutions of this kind which are 


eſtabliſhed in all the conſiderable towns of America, 


that her citizens are in à great degree, indebted for 
their general information and improvement. 

Under this head it is not 'amiſs to take notice that 
the Loganian library, the moſt rare and valuable col- 
lection of books in the ancient languages which is to 
be found on the continent, has lately been removed 
to a room built for the purpoſe, adjoining to the city 
library. This maſs of antiquity was bequeathed by 
the late James Logan, Eſq. to the public; and cannot 
fail to add much to the gratification of thoſe who have 
a taſte to explore the tomes of ancient erudition. 

Seminaries of learning. Of theſe the firſt in rank 
is the Pennſylvania univerfity. This ſeminary was in- 
ſtituted by a ſpecial act of the legiſlature in the year 
1779: and by another act in the ycar 1791, it was 


united with the old college, academy, and charitable 


ſchools of Philadelphia, and placed under the direc- 
tion of one board, confiſting of twenty four truſ- 
tees, of whom the governor of the ſtate for the 
time being, is always preſident ex officio. 

The funds of this inſtitution are about two thouſand 
three hundred pounds per amum. The number of 
ſtudents in all the ſchools is about five hundred; of 
whom five · and · twenty are admitted annually to the 
honour of d s. The library and philoſophical 
apparatus which belong to the ſeminary are judiciouſly 


ſelected, and very reſpectable. $3 
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natural philoſophy ; a vice-provoſt, who is profeſſor 
of moral philoſophy ; and profeſſors of the Greek and 


Latin languages; of Mathematics ; of Engliſh and 
guage ; of anatomy, 


belles lettres of the Ge 
ſurgery, and midwifery 
of anatomy, &c. of materia medica; of botany, and 
natural hiſtory ; and of lx. | 

The college of phyſicians. This ſociety was formed 
in the year 1987, and obtained. a charter in the year 


1789. It was inſtituted with the laudable deſign of 


conſulting in new and difficult caſes, and introducin 
greater — in 3 They hold their ſtate 
meetings on the firſt Tueſday in every month. 
The muſeum, which Mr Peale has now brought to 
a degree of importance and perfection which would 
not have been looked for in the time, is highly orna- 
mental and uſeful ; and the many public and private 
inſtitutions which abound in Philadelphia, at once an- 
nounce its proſperity and contribute to the advantage 
and pleaſure of its inhabitants. 
American philoſophical ſociety.— The American 
PR ſociety, for promoting uſeful know- 
ge, was formed in the year 1769, by the union of 
two ſocieties, which had been inſtituted with ſimilar 
views; viz. the advancement of uſeful knowledge. 
One of theſe, ſtiled, The American philoſophi- 
cal ſociety,” was inſtituted in the year 1743, and, 
at the time of their union conſiſted of 127 members: 
the other ſtyled, « The American fociety for pro- 
moting and propagating uſeful knowledge, held in 
Philadelphia ;?? was inſtituted in the year 1766, and 
at the time of their union conſiſted of 78 fellows, and 
69 correſponding members. | 
The peculiar fituation of Philadelphia, poſſeſſing, 
by means of the Delaware, all the advantages of an 
excellent ſeaport, and from its inland ſituation in the 
midſt of an extenſive and well ſettled country, admi- 
rably adapted to the internal trade both of Pennſyl- 
vania and the neighbouring ſtates, has contributed 
greatly to the increaſe of its population ard the ex- 
tenſion of its commerce, the foundations of which 
were laid in the wiſdom and moderation of its firſt 
founders. Placed in the midſt of a plentiful country, 
its markets are amply ſupplied. with all the neceſ- 
faries and moſt of the luxuries of life. ; 
There is not a place in America, or, perhaps, in Eu- 
rope, which can boaſt of a better market of freſh pro- 
viſions, than Philadelphia, Nothing affords a more 
impreſſive image of the number of the inhabitants, 
and the plenty with which they are ſupplied, than a 
walk through High-ſtreet, on the morning of a mar- 
ket-day. Here is the principal market-place, which 
abounds, twice every week, (on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays) with the greateſt plenty of 'butchers* meat, 
PRs eggs, butter, flour, cheeſe, and vegetables. 
Butchers? meat, and vegetables, may be had at the 
ſame place, on any day of the ſeven, except Sunday. 
The clerks of the market, officers appointed by the cor- 
poration, attend on all the ſtated market-days, to detect 
frauds, prevent the ſale of unwholeſome proviſions, diſ- 
courage foreſtalling, and to preſerve good order. 
Proviſions and houſe rents were very moderate till 
22 wben the arrival of great numbers of people 
m Europe and the Weſt Indies, and the ſupplies of 
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rr. Aa. The faculty conſiſt of a provoſt, who'is profelſbr of 


ef the practice of phyſic; _ 
of the inſtitutes, and clinical medicine; of chemiſtry ; 
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The banks of North Am the 
and Penoſylvania, all of which are in 
have greatly contributed to facilitate” at 
commerce. 191383 | | Fi) wa 1 

PHILADELPHIA, an ancient town of Tur 
ſia, in Natolia, It is ſeated at the foot 


extend its 
eser: 


an 3 fine view over an extenſive plain. 'This 
place was founded by Attalus Philadelphus, brother 
of Eumenes. n * 


Tt was very Hale 1d earthquakes, which perhaps, 
aroſe from its vicinity to the region called Catatetan- 
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proviſions for the belli owers'of Furops have) Philedeh.r 
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erica, the United States, 
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in A-. 
mount 
Tmolus, by the river Cogamus, from whence there is 


mene, So ſevere were thoſe. earthquakes, that even 


the ci 
they, that theſe experienced daily concuſſions. 
inhabitants, therefore, who were not numerous, lived 
in perpetual apprehenſion, and their conſtant employ- 
ment was in repairs. 
fears, that their chief reſidence was in the country, the 
ſoil of which was very fertile. 


by aſſault by John Dncas the Greek general. 
without difficulty reduced alſo in the year 1109, un- 
der the ſame emperor. The Turks marched from the 
Eaſt with a deſign to plunder it and the maritime 
towns. The Emperor Mamul, in 1175, retired for 
protection from the Turks to this place. In 1309 it 


walls were not ſecure; and fo frequent were 
The 


In fact, ſo great were their 
Such is Strabo's ac- 


count of this place. In the year 1097. it was taken 
It was 


fell by lot to Caraman. In 1306 it was befieged by 


Aliſaras, and conſiderably haraſſed; but was not ta- 


ken. In 1391, this place alone refuſed to admit Ba - 
jazet; but it was at length forced to capitulate for 
want of proviſions. It has been matter of ſurpriſe that 
this town was not totally abandoned ; and yet it has 
ſurvived. many cities leſs liable to inconvenĩences, and 
is ſtill an extenſive place, tho? in its appearance it is poor 
and mean. Some remnants of its walls are ſtill lan- 
ing, but with large gaps. The materials of the wall are 
ſmall tones ſtrongly cemented, It is thick, lofty, and 
has round towers. Near this place, between the 
mountains, there is a ſpring of a purgative quality; it 
is much eſteemed, and many people reſort to it in the 
hot months. It taſtes like ink, is clear, but tinges 
the earth with the colour of ochre. The famous wall 
which credulity. has afſerted to be made of human 
bones, ſtands beyond this and beyond the town. See 
the article next. | COTE; ol 


When Dr Chandler was there he tells us, * The Travels in 
biſhop of Philadelphia was abſent ; but the proto-papas Greece. 


or chief-prieſt, his ſubſtitute, whom we went to viſit, 
received us at his palace, a title given to a very indif- 
ferent houſe or rather a cottage of clay. We found 
him ignorant of the Greek tongue, and were forced 
to diſcourſe with him by an interpreter in the Tur- 
kiſh language. He had no idea that Philadelphia ex- 
iſted before Chriſtianicy, but told us it had become a 
city in conſequence of the many religious foundations. 
The number of churches he reckoned at 24, moſtly in 
ruins and mere maſſes of wall decorated with painted 
ſaints, Only fix are in a better condition, and have 
their prieſts. The epiſcopal church is large, and or- 
namented with gilding, carving, and hily portraits, 
The Greeks are about 305 families, And live in a 


friendly intercourſe with the Turks, of whom they 
ſpeak well. We were aſſured that che clergy and 
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dane gener knen as luke of Oger, the prot: 
x _y and yet the liturgies and offices of the church 

urg bead as eſſerhere, and have undergone no altera 


count, " IE. LASIOALET 4. 
be Philadelpbians are a civil people, One of 
the Ge un us a ſmall earthen Vella! Fil of choice 
wine. Some families beneath the trees by a rill of 
water, invited us to alight and partake of their re- 
ſreſhments. _ They ſaluted us when we met; and the 
aga or governor, on hearing that we were Franks, bade 
us welcome by 8 e 
„ Philadelphia poſſeſſing waters excellent in dy ing, 
and being ſituated on one of the moſt capital roads to 
Smyrna, is much frequented, eſpecia 5 by Armenian 
merchants. The Greeks {till call this place by its 
ancient name, but the Turks call it Allahijur. The 
number of inhabitants are about 7oco. or. 8000; of 
hem 2000 are fuppoſed to be | Chriſtians. It is 
about 40 miles E 8. E. of Smyrna. E. Long. 28. 
15. N. Lat. 38. 28. ü A | | 
Pruner, A name which ſome. authors 
have given to what is otherwiſe called Chriſtian bones, 
Found in the walls of that city. It is a vulgar error 
that theſe walls are built of bones; and the tradition 
of the country is, that when the. Turks took the place, 
they fortified it for themſelves, and built their walls 
of the bones of the Chriſtians whom they had killed 
there. Dr Smyth, in one of his epiſtles, mentions 
this wall as an inſtance of Turkiſh barbarity. This idle 
opinion has gained credit merely from a looſe and 
porous ſtone of the ſparry kind, found in an old aque- 
duct, which. is . ſtill in the wall. Sir Paul Rycaut 
brought home pieces of theſe ſtones, which even he 


ſuppoſed to have been bones, but they proved on ex- 


amination to be various bodies, chiefly vegetable, in- 
eruſted over and preſerved in a ſpar of the nature of 
that which forms, incruſtations in Knareſborough 
ſpripg, and other places with us. Theſe bodies are 
often cemented together in conſiderable numbers by 
this matter, and their true Ihape loſt in the congeries 
till a diligent and judicious eye traces them regularly. 
Pu ADbEHrRLAx- Society, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, an 
obſcure and inconſider able ſociety of my ſtics. They 
were formed about the end of the laſt century by an 
Engliſh female fanatic, whoſe name was Jane Leadley. 
This woman ſeduced by her viſions, predictions, and 
doctrines, ſeveral diſciples, among whom were perſons 
of learning. She believed that all diſſenſions among 
Chriſtians would ceaſe, and the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer become a ſcene of charity and ſelicity, if Chri- 
ſtians, diſregarding the forms of doctrine or diſcipline 
of their ſeveral communions, would all join in commit- 
ting their ſouls to the care of the iaternal guide, to be 
inſtructed, governed, and formed, by bis divine im- 
pulſe and ſuggeſtions. But the went farther than this : 
the even pretended a divine commiſſion to proclaim 
the approach of this glorious communion of ſaints ; 
and was convinced that the ſociety eſtabliſhed by her- 
ſelf was the true kingdom of Chriſt. One of her 
leading doctrines was, that of the final reſtoration of 
all intel igent beings to perfection and happineſs. _ 

- PHILADELPHUS, in antiquity, was a title or 
ſurname born by ſeveral ancient Kings; formed from 
the Greek, % g. © friend, lover,” and a/9©., © bro- 
ther; g. d. one who loves his brother or brethern. 
See Prorr ux and Eoxrr. ai 
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- PatLADelLynvs, the Pies-rartz, or Mock orange: 
a gengs of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
icoſandria claſs of plants. | 

Species 1. 
Britain has been 
country as a flowering chrub; it is not well known in 
what country it is to be found native, It riſes ſeven 
or eight feet high; ſending up a great number of 
ſlender ſtalks from the root. Theſe have a grey bark, 
branch out from their ſides, and are garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves. Theſe laſt have deep inden- 


' tures on their edges; their upper ſurface being of a 
e under furface pale, with the taſte 


deep green, but 
of a freſh cucumber... The flowers are white, and 


Philadel- 
phus 


E 2 
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The coronarius, white ſyringe, or mock- 
been long cultivated in the gardens of | 


come out from the ſides and at the ends of the 


branches in looſe bunches, each ſtanding on a diſtinct 
foot-ſtalk : they bave four oval petals, which ſpread 
open, with a great number of ſtamina within, ſur- 
rounding the ſtyle. Te | 

This ſhrub by its flowers makes a fine figure in May 
and June; for they are produced in cluſters both at 
the end and from the ſides of the branches. They 
are of a fine white colour, and exceedingly fragrant. 
The petals of which each is compoſed are large, and 
ſpread open like thoſe of the orange; and then form- 
ing branches, which ſtand each on its own ſeparate ſhort 
footſtalk, and being produced in plenty all over the 
ſhrub, both at once feaſt the eye and the ſmell: The 
eye, by the pleaſing appearance it will then have ; the 
ſmell, as the air at ſome diſtance will be replete with 
the odoriferous particles conſtantly emitted ftom thoſe 
fragrant flowers. Theſe flowers, however, are very 
improper for chimneys, water. glaſſes, &c. in rooms; 
for in thoſe places their ſcent will be too ſtrong; and 
for the ladies in particular, often too powerful. 

The double-flowering ſyringa, is a low variety of 

this ſpecies, ſeldom riſing to more than a yard high. 
The deſcription of the other belongs to this ſort, ex- 
cept that the leaves and branches are proportionably 
ſmaller and more numerous, and the bark of the ſhoots 
of a lighter brown. It is called the Double flowering 
Hringa, becauſe it ſometimes produces a flower or two 
with three or four rows of petals ; whereas, in gene- 
ral, the flowers, which are very few, and ſeldom pro- 
duced, are ſingle. They are much ſmaller than thoſe 
of the other; and you will not ſee a flower of any 
kind on this ſhrub oftener perhaps than once in five 
years. It is hardly worth propagating on this ac- 
count ; ſo that a few plants only ought to be admitted 
into a colleCtion, to be ready for oblervation. 

The dwarf ſyringa is ſill of lower growth than the 
other, ſeldom ariſing to more than two feet in height. 
The deſcription of the firſt ſort ſtill agrees with this; 
only that the branches and leaves are Kill propot tion- 
ally ſmaller and more numerous, and the bark is ſtill of 
a lighter brown. It never produces flowers. 6 

2. The nanus, with oval leaves ſomewhat indented, 
and double flowers, ſeldom riſes above three feet high; 
the flowers come out ſingly from the ſides of the 
branches, and have a double or treble row of petals of 
the ſame ſize and form as well as the ſame ſcent with 
the former; but this fort flowers very rarely, fo is but 
little eſteemed. ft Ken 

3. The inodorous, with entire leaves, is a native 
of Carolina, and as yet but little known in Eu- 
rope. It tiles with a, ſhrubby alk of about 16, 
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like thoſe of the pear · tree, and ſtanding on pretty lon; 
foot ſtalks. The flowers, are produced at the ends of 
the branches; and are large, white, ſpreading open, 
with a great number of ſhare ſtamina with yellow ſum- 
mits. This is called the Carolina ſyringa, is the talleſt 
wer by far of any fort of the eat and makes 
* ndeſt ſhow when in blow ; though 
are deſtitute of (ſmell. | 3 | 
The ion of all the ſorts is very eaſy: They 
are increaſed by layers, cuttings, or ſuckers. 1. The 
moſt certain method is by layers; for the young 1 
being laid in the earth iu the winter, Will | . 
rooted plants by the autumn following, 2. "Theſe 
plants may be increaſed by cuttings, which being 
planted in October, in a thady moiſt border, many of 
them will grow though it will be proper to let thoſe 
of the Carolina ſort remain until ſpring, and then to 
plant them in pots, and help them by a little heat in 
the bed. By this aſſiſtance, hardly one cutting will 
fail. 3. They may be alſo increaſed by ſuckers : for 
all the forts throw out ſuckers, though the Carolina 
ſyringa the leaſt of any. Theſe will all ſtrike root, 
and be fit for the nurſery : Day, the double. 
flowering and the dwarf forts are always increaſed this 
way; for theſe plants having ſtood. five or fix years, 
may be taken up and divided into ſeveral fcores. All 
the plants, however, whether raiſed from layers, cut- 
tings, or ſuckers ſhould be planted in the nurſery- 
ground to get ſtrength, before they are ſet -ont for 
growth. They ſhould be planted a foot aſunder, and 
the diſtance in the rows thould be two feet. After 
this they will require no other care than hoeing the 
weeds, until they have ſtood about two years, which will 
be long enough for them to ſtand there. bo, 
PHILENI, were two brothers, citizens of Carthage, 
who ſacrificed their lives for the good of their country. 
At the time when the Carthaginians ruled over the 
greateſt part of Africa, the Cyrenians were. allo a 
great and wealthy people. The country in the middle 
betwixt them was all ſandy, and of an uniform ap- 
pearance. There was neither river nor mountain to 
diſtinguiſh their limits; a circumſtance which engaged 
them in a terrible and tedious war with one another, 
After their armies and fleets had been often routed 
and put to flight on both fides, and they had weakened 
one another pretty much; and fearing leſt by and by, 
ſome third people ſhould fall upon the conquered and 
conquerors together, equally weakened, upon a ceſſa- 
tion of arms they made an agreement, “ that upon a 
day appointed deputies ſhould ſet out from their re- 
ſpective homes, and the place where they. met one 
another ſhould be accounted the common boundary of 
both nations.” Accordingly the two brothezs called 
+ hilzni, ſent from Carthage, made all diſpatch to per- 
form their journey. The Cyrenians proceeded more 
ſlowly. Theſe laſt, perceiving themſelves a little be- 
hind, and turning apprehenſive of puniſhment at home 
for miſmanaging the affair, charged the Carthaginians 
with ſetting out before the time; made a mighty 
buſtle upon it; and, in ſhort, would rather chooſe any 


the flowers 
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thin to go away outdone, But hereng the Cars 
Ge go ove other terms, provided 2 — 
were fair, the. Greeks made this propt mi oct 
Ae d « exther to be buried alive in the Place 
which they claimed as the boundary to their nation; 
or that they would advance forward to what place 
they inclined upon the ſame condition.” The Phileent 
accepting the offer, made a ſacrifice of themſelves and 
thar lives to their country, and fo were buried alive. 
The Carthagiaiatis dedicated altars in that place to the 
memory of the two brothers. Theſe altars, called. 
Are . Philenorum, ſerved as ® boundary to the empire 
Carthagiminns, which extended this monu · 
ment to Hercules's Pillars, which' is about 2006 miles, 
or, according to the accurate obſervations of the mo- 
derns, only 1420 geographical miles. It is Salluſt 
who gives this account in his hiſtory of the Jugarthine 


War. 

PHILANTHROPY is compounded of two Greek 
words which ſignify the love of manknd. It is there- 
fore of nearly the fame import, with benevolence (a); and 
differs from friend/bip, as this latter affection ſubſiſts 
only between, a few individuals, whillt philtnthripy 
comprekends the whole fpecies. woken LY 

ether man has an inſtinctive propenſity to love 
his ſpecies, Which makes bim incapable of happi- 
neſs but in the midſt of ſociety, and impels him to do 
all che good that he can to others, feeling their felicity 
an addition to his own, is a queſtion that has been 
warmly debated among philoſophers ever ſince meta- 
phy ſies was ſtudied as ſcience. With the opinions 
of the ancients we ſhall not, in this detached article, 
trouble our readers; but it would be tinpardonable to 
paſs without notice the different theories which on fo 
intereſting a ſubject have divided the moderns. 

Hobbes, who believed, or pretended to believe, that 
right refults from power, and that in ſociety there is 
no. other ſtandard of juſtice than the law of the land, 
or the will of the ſupreme magiſtrate, built his opi- 
nions. upon a theory of human nature in which phi- 
lanthropy has no place. According to him, mankind, 
in the original ſtate of nature, were wholly e. 
Each endeavoured to ſeize, by fraud or force, what- 
ever he thought wonld contribute to his comfort; and 
as all had nearly the ſame wants, the inevitable -conſe- 
quence of this ſelfiſhneſs was univerſal war. We are 
taught indeed by the ſame philoſopher, that, in a ſeries 
of ages, mankind diſcovered the miſeries of this ſtate 
of nature; and therefore, upon the ſame bafis of uni- 
verſal ſelfiſhneſs, formed ſocieties over which they 
placed ſupreme governbrs for the purpoſe of prote&- 
ing the weak againſt the violence of the ſtrong, He 
does not, however, explain how men, whoſe angry and 
{clfiſh paſſions were thus excited to the utmoſt againſt 
each other, could enter upon this friendly treaty ; or, 
ſuppoling it formed, how the ignorant multitude were 
induced to pay obedience to the more enlighrened few. 
Clogged with this and other inſurmountable difficul- 
ties, his philoſophy of human nature ſoon fell into 
merited contempt 3 but about the origin of philan- 
thropy thoſe who united in oppoſition to him ſtill 
thought very differently from one another. | EY 


( 4) We ſay nearly of theſame import z becauſe benevolence extends to every being that has liſe and ſerie, and i is 
of courſe ſuſceptible of pain and pleaſure z whereas philanibropy cannot comprehend more than the human race. 


* 
1 
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. Sleep, who had imbibed much of 
the ſpirit of Plato, endeavoured, like his maſter, to 
dence all the duties of man, aud almoſt all his ac- 
tions, from, a number of internal feelings or inſtincts 
which hefuppoſed to be interwoven with his, co 


nſtitu- 
non by the immediate band of God. This ſyſtem ap- 
peared ſo honourable to human nature, and at the fame 


time was ſo eafily comprehended, that the noble — 


had ſoon many followers, and may indeed be conſidere 
as the founder of a ſchool which has produced philoſo- 
phers whoſe works do honour to the age and country 
in which they flouriſhed. Among theſe we muſt 
reckon” BifÞop Butler, Hutchiſan, Lord Kames, Dr Beat- 
tie, and perhaps Dr Reid. Tok | 

. According to the ſyſtem of theſe writers, the whole 
duty of man reſults from an intuitive principle, to 
which they have given the' name of the moral ſenſe ; 
and with this ſenſe they conceive philanthropy to be 
inſeparably united, or rather perhaps to make an eſſen- 
tial part of it. (See Moa al Püitosor uv.) If this 
theory be carried tq its utmoſt extent, "as it has been 
by ſome of its patrons, it ſeems to follow, that peace 
and harmony ſhould reign among ſavages ; and that 
a man who had from his infancy grown up in ſolitude, 


would be delighted with the firſt ſight of a fellow- 


creature, and run to him with eagerneſs as to a new 
ſource of enjoyment. This concluſion, howeyer, is 


contrary to acknowledged facts. Savages are generally 


divided into ſmall tribes or hordes; and though the 
attachment of indiyiduals to their own tribe appears 
indeed to be abundantly ſtrong, the tribes themſelves 
are frequently at war, and entertain a conſtant jealouſy 
of each other. Savages, too, are almoſt uniyerfally 
afraid of ſtrangers ; and the few ſolitary individuals, 
who have been caught in parts where they had run 
wild from their infancy, inſtead of being delighted 
with the appearance of fellow-men, have either fled 
from them with their utmoſt ſpeed, ar been fixed to 
the ſpot in terror and aſtoniſhment. 'Theſe are no in- 
dications of that inſtinctive philanthropy for which 
ſome writers ſo ſtrenuoufly plead. They have indeed 
induced others to deny, that in human nature there is 
any inſtinctive principles at all; and to endeavour to 


account for our ſeyeral propenſities by the influence of 


education producing early and deep-rooted habits. 

At the head of this ſchool ſtood Locke and Hart- 
ley. The former, employing himſelf almoſt wholly on 
the intellectual powers of man, and combating the ab- 
ſard, though then generally received, belief, that there 
are in the human mind innate principles of ſpeculative 
truth, has touched but incidentally on our principles 
of action. It ſeems, however, to be evident, that he 
did not conſider any one of theſe principles as innate 
and his opinion was adopted by Hartley, who ſtudied 
the ſenſitive part of human nature with greater induſ- 
try and ſucceſs than perhaps any writer who had pre- 
ceded him in that department of ſcience. This phi- 
loſopher refuſes all kinds of inftin& to man, even the 
oTop1y of a mother to her new-born infant, and that 
which has been generally ſuppoſed innate—the pro- 
penſity of the infant to ſuck the breaſt. It is there- 
fore needleſs to ſay that in his theory of human na- 
ture, innate philanthropy can have no place. 

The reader, however, muſt not ſuppoſe, that the 
theory of Hartley is the theory of Hobbes. Though 
he admits no ;anate principles of adion ig the human 


PHI 

mind, he is far from dreaming that the origital Rate 
of man was a ſtate of war and ſelfiſhneſs, or that the 
acquiſition of philanthropic ſentiments is not natural. 


Philan- 
thropx. 


He conſiders ſuch acquiſitions as even neceflary and 


unavoidable, and founds them on the great law of aſ- 
ſociation, which we have elſewhere endeavoured to ex- 
plain (See Mrrarursics, Part I. chap. v.) Hartley 
was a Chriſtian, and appears to have been a man of 
Pw piety. Concei ving with Locke that men are 

m without any ideas, or any principles either of 
knowledge or of action, but that they are ſubject to 


the law of aſſociation as much as to the impreſſions of 


ſenſe, he ſeems to have thought, that the important 
purpoſe for which they are ſent into this world is, that 
they may acquire habits of piety and virtue, which, 
operating like inſtincts, will fit them for the purer 
ſociety of a future ſtate, That this theory is un- 
ſriendly to morals, no man who underſtands it will 
preſume to affirm. It appears, indeed, io be more 
conſiſtent with the neceflity of a revelation from God 
than that of Shafteſbury, which has fo many followers : 
but notwithſtanding this, we cannot help thinking 
that the excellent author has carried his antipathy to 
inſtincts much too far (ſee InsTixcT), and that 
the truth lies in the middle between him and his op- 
ponents. 

Without ſome inſtincts to influence before the dawn 
of reaſon, it is not eaſy to be conceived how children 
could be induced to that exerciſe which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to life and health; nor does it appear with 
ſufficient evidence that the human race are deſerted by 
every inſſ inct as ſoon as their rational powers are 
evolved. It ſeems to be a matter of fact which cannot 
be controverted, that women have an inſtinctive at- 
tachment to their new-born infants ; but that theſe, 
when they become capable of diſtinguiſhing objects, 
are inſtindively attached to their parents, their brothers, 
and fifters, is a poſition which, though it may be true, 
ſeems incapable of proof. That they ſoon appear to 
be fo honey! ory is a fact which we believe no man will 
deny: but the attachment may be accounted for by 
the affociating principle operating upon that defire of 
happineſs which is neceffarily formed as ſoon as hap- 
pineſs is experienced. (See Pass10n). An infant 
becomes earlier attached to its nurfe than to any other 
perſon'; becauſe, feeling wants which ſhe ſupplies, the 
idea of enjoyment becomes ſoon aſſociated in its mind 
with the perception of the woman. If this woman. 
be its mother, a haſty obſerver immediately attributes. 
this attachment to inſtinct directing the infant to love 
its parent; but that inſtin& has here no place, is evi- 
dent from the well-known facts, that a child is as fond 
of a tender nurſe, though no relation, as of the moſt 
affectionate mother; and as regardleſs of a mother 


who ſeldom ſees it, or ſees it with indifference, as of 


any other perſon. Nay, we have ſeen children of the 
ſweetelt diſpoſitions as fond of the maid with whom. 
they ſlept, as of a very affectionate parent by whom. 
they had been tenderly nurſed : and fure no man will 
ſay that this could be inſtinct; it was evidently a new 
aſſociation of the idea of the maid with the greateſt 
happineſs which they enjoyed after the period of their 
ſuckling was at an end. 

It is much in th- ſame way that children acquire an. 


attachment to their brothers and fitters. Brothers 
and ſiſters being conſtantly together, contribute to 


each. 


PH 


nerates mutual love in their mitids, which'is ſtrength- 
ened by the perpetual injunctions, of their parents; for 
if theſe have any virtue theniſelves; they cannot fail to 
inculcate the duty of loving each other on their tender 
offspring. Benevolence, thus' generated, ſoon extends 
to their daily companions; and rakes a wider and a 
wider range as theſe-companions are multiplied,” and 
as children advance towards the ſtate of manhood. 


New objects then preſent themſelves to the mind. A” 


man ſoon diſcovers, that, as he'is*a member of a com- 
_ munity, his happineſs as an individual depends in a 
great meaſure on the proſperity of the whole. Hence 
ariſes patriotiſm, and that pleaſure which” we all take 
in the eminence of our countrymen. ' But the princi- 
ple of benevolence ſtops not here. He whoſe mind is 
enlarged by a liberal education, conſiders all particu- 
lar countries as provinces of one great country ex- 
tended over the whole globe; and "all mankind, of 
courſe, as not only ſharing the fame nature with him- 
ſelf, but as being in reality his fellow. citizens and 
brethren. The principles of religion, if he be actuated 
by them, muſt aid theſe reflexions, and make him 
wiſh the happineſs of all who ſtand in the ſame relation 
with himſelf to the Great Governor of the world. 
This is philanthropy; and we ſee how it may ſprin 

by the great law of affociation, from defires which, 
in their original 
: than 'ſelfiſk. 


- tainly not to the heat of 
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paſſion. 


Should any of our readers be difpoſed to controvert 


this opinion, or to fancy it degrading to human na- 


ture, we will not enter into controverſy with them; 


we only beg leave to aſk, whether they have ever re- 
joiced in the good fortune of a ſtranger or. foreigner, 
or regretted his! zortion of thoſe . 
ings which they have frequently experienced on 
hearing of the proſperity or the death of a friend 
or a neighbour? We anſwer candidly for our- 
ſelves, that we feel no intereſt which can be called 
| paſſion or off-dion in the fortunes of a native of 
China; and yet we thould be ſorry to think that our 


Philanthropy is leſs than that of other men. A com- 


mon clown, we are inclined to believe, ſeldom extends 
his affection beyond his friends and neighbours; and, 
though, from having often heard his country praiſed 


and knowing that he belongs to that country, he would 


probably be offended at the man who ſhould prefer 


another to it; yet if no misfortune befal himfelf, or 


his triends and neighbours, we imagine that his grief 
for public calamities may be borne with patience. In 


his mind no ſuch affociations have been formed as 


compromiſe the good of a country, farleſs of all coun- 
tries; and therefore his philanthropy miſt be confined 
to a very limited range. We doubt not, however, 
but that as opportunity offers, and as circumſtances 
permit, ſuch a man is ready to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked of all countries ; not indeed from 
ſentiments of affection either innate or acquired, but 
from the obvious reflection that he is not exempted 


from thoſe calamities Which have befallen them, and 


from a ſtill higher principle - a ſenſe of duty to that 
God who has made of one blood all nations upon 


I] 
+ Philan- each other's amuſement: hence ariſes that pleaſure 
copy, which they have in each other's company, aud the 

—— uneaſineſs which they feel when ſeparated: ' Thie 


Rate, cannot be confidereU'as other 
It is a calm fentimeat, which we believe 


hardly ever riſes to the warmth of affeckion, and cer- diſtreſs. The Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, ſay, that St 


is loſs, with any portion of thoſe feel - 


r. 


earth, and "cominianided eben to be hphaally 'alding 


to each other. 


ge- 'PHILEMON, a Greek eemie Poet! was for to 
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Damon, and cotemporary with Menander. Any ad- 


vantage be had over this poet, was owing lels-to his 


own merit than to the intrigues of his friends. 
tus has imitated his comedy du Marchand. 


ported to have died laughing on ſeeing his als eat 
figs. He was then about 97 years of His ſon, 
Philemon the younger, was alſo the hor of 54 00- 
medies, of which there are ſtill extant ſome conſider- 
able fragments colle&ed by Grotius, Theſe. clearly 
prove that he was not à poet of the firſt rank. He 
flouriſhed about the year 274 before our Saviour. 


Putt uon, was A rich citizen of Coloſſæ in Phrygia. 


He was converted to the Chriſtian faith; with Appia 
his wife, by Epaphras the diſciple "of St Paul ; for 
St Paul bimſelf did not preach at Coloſſa, Colo. ii. 
t. Perhaps we ſhould have known nothing of St Phi- 


lemon, had it not been on the account of his flare O. 


nefimus, whe Having robbed him, and run away from 
him, came to Rome where he found St Paal, and was 
very ſerviceable to him. St Paul converted him, bap- 
tized him, and ſent him back to his maſter Philemon ; 
to whom he Wrote a letter ſtill extant, and which paſſes 
for a maſterpiece of that kind of eloquence, natural, 


£18 re- 


lively, ſtrong, and pathetic, that was peculiar to St 


Paul. Philemon (1: 2.) had, made a church of his 
houſe, and all his domeſtics, as well as himſelf, were 
of the houſehold of faith. His charity, therality, and 
compaſſion, were a ſure refuge to all that were in 


Paul made him biſhop of Coloſſæ; but the Menza 
inſinuate, that he went to Gaza in Paleſtine, of which 
he was the apoſtle and firſt biſhop. __ From thence he 
returned to Coloſſæ where he ſuffered martyrdom 


wich Appia his wife, in the time of Nero. They re- 


late ſeveral Particulars of his martyrdom, and ſay, 
that his body remained at Coloſſæ, where it performed 
„ orieer” on 1, 06. 
PHILETAS, a Greek poet and grammarian, of 
the iſland of Cos, flouriſhed under Philip and Alex- 
ander the Great, and was preceptor of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus. He was the author of ſome elegies, epi- 
grams, and other works, which have not come down 
to us. He is celebrated in the poems of Ovid and 
Propertius, as one of the beſt poets of his age, Elian 
reports a very improbable [tory of him, namely, that 
his body was ſo ſlender and feeble, that he was obliged 
to have ſome lead in his pockets, to prevent him from 
being caries away by the wind. | 
_PHILETUS. St Paul writing to Timothy (2 Tim. 
ti, 16, 178. Jig the 65th year of Chriſt, and a little 
while before his own. martyrdom, ſpeaks thus: But 
ſbun profane and vaiti,babblings, for they will increaſe 
unto more ungodlineſs. And their word will, eat as 
doth a canker ; of whom is Hymenæus and Philetus ; 
who concerning the truth have erred, ſaying, that the 
reſurrection is palt already, and overthrow the faith 
of ſome.” We have nothing very certain concerning 


Philetus; for we make but ſmall account of what is 
read in the falſe. Abdias, in the liſe of St James ma- 
0 


r, even ſuppoſing this author had not put the name 
of Philetus ; inſtead of Phygellus, This is the ſub- 
ſtance of what is found in Abdias. St James the fon 
of Zebedee, paſſing through the ſynagogues of Judea 

and 
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not come at the apoſtle. - Philetus found means to 


make'St James acquainted with what had happened 


to him; upon which St James unbound him, and Phi- 


effectual his art was againſt the faint, became himſelf 


letus came to him. Hermogenes perceiving how in- 


aà convert as well as Philetus, 


Os 


PHILIBEG, is a little plaid, called alſo 1, and 


is a ſort of ſhort petiicoat reaching nearly to the knees, 


worn by the Scotch Highlanders. It is a modern ſub- 


ſtitute for the lower part of the plaid, being found to 


de leſs cumberſOme, eſpecially in time of action, when 
the Highlanders uſed to tuck their brechdan into their 


_ girdle. Almoſt all of them have a 


great pouch of bad- 
ger and other ſkins, with taſſels dangling before, in 


Which they keep their tobacco and money, 
-- - PHILIP, foſter-brother of Antiochus Epiphanes 


(1 Macc. vi.14. & 55, 2 Macc. ix. 29.) was a Phrygian 
by birth and very much in Antiochus's favour. This 
prince made him governor of Jeruſalem (2 Macc. viii. 
8. v. 22.) where he committed many outrages upon the 


Jews, to force them to forſake their religion. Seein 
chat Apollonius and Seron were defeated by Judas 


he m 
chus 


Maccabzus, he ſent for new ſuccours to Ptolemy 
vernor of Cœlo-Syria, who ſeat him Gorgias and 


Follow me,” John i. 43. 44. 


canor with a powerful army. Some time aſter, An- 
tiochus going beyond the Euphrates, to extort money 
from the people, Philip went along with bim; and 
Antiochus finding himlelf near his end (1 Macc. vi. 
14.) made him re 
dem into his hands, his royal cloak, and his rings that 
ight render them to bis ſon the yo \ntio- 
upator. But Lyſias having taken poſſeſſion of 
the government in the name of young Eupator, whe 
was but a child, Philip not being to cope with 
him, durſt not return into Syria; but he went into 
Egypt, carrying the body of Epiphanes along with 
him, there to implore aſſiſtance from . Ptolemy Philo- 
metor againſt Lyſias the uſurper of the goverament 
of Syria. The year following, while Lyſias was buſy 
in the war carrying on againſt the Jews, Philip got 
into Syria, and took poſſeſſion of Antioch : But 3 
ſias returning into the country, with great diligence, 
retook Antioch, and put Philip to death, who was 
taken in the city. 

Paitie the apoſtle was a native of Bethſaida in 
Galilee. Jeſus Chriſt having ſeen him, ſaid to him, 
&c. Philip follow- 
ed him; and ſoon after finding Nathanael, Philip ſaid 
to him, We have found the Meſiiah, of whom Mo- 
ſes and the prophets have ſpoken, Jeſus of Nazareth, 
the ſon of Joſeph.” Nathanael aſked him, Can any 
thing good come out of Nazereth? To which Philip 
replied, Come and ſee.“ Then he brought Natha- 
nael to Jeſus, and they went with him to the mar- 


riage of Cana in Galilee. St Philip was called at the 
very beginning of our Saviour's miſſion ; and when 
"Jeſus Chriſt was about to feed the 5009 that followed 


him (Luke vi. 13. Mat. x. 2. John vi. 5—7.) be aſked 
St * _ to prove him, whence bread might be 
OL, . 
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and Sarnaria, preached everywhere the faith of Jeſus . 
Chriſt. Hermogenes and Philetus W op- 
ene. that Jeſus Chriſt was not the 
Neſſſah. He enes was a notable magician, and 
Philetus was his diſciple, who being converted, was 
deſirous to bring his maſter to St James; but Hermo- 
genes bound him up ſo by his magic art, that he could 


gent of the kingdom, put his dia- 
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bought for ſuch a multitudeof people? Philip anſwered, 


that 200 penny-worth of bread would not be ſufficient 
for every one to taſte a little. Some Gentiles having 
a curioſity to ſee Jeſus Chriſt, a little before his paſ- 


ion, they addreſſed themſelves to St Philip (John xii. 


21, 22.) who mentioned it to 8t Andrew, and theſe 
two, to Chriſt. At the laſt ſupper, Philip defired our 
Saviour, that be would be pleaſed to ſhow them the 
Father, * all that they deſired (John xiv. 8— 10.) 
But Jeſus told them, that ſeeing the fon they ſaw the 
Father alſo. This is all we find concerning Philip in 
the goſpel. YT EY 

The upper Aſia fell to this apoſtle's lot, where he 
took great pains in planting the goſpel, and by his 
preaching and miracles made many converts, In the 
latter part of his life, he came to Hierapolis, in Phry- 
gia, a city very much addicted to idolatry, and par- 
ticularly to the worſhip of a ſerpent of a prodigious 
bigneſs. St Philip by his prayers procured the death, 
or atleaſt the 3 of this monſter, and con- 
vinced its worſhippers ot the abſurdityof paying di- 
vine honours to ſuch odious creatures. But the ma- 
giſtrates, enraged at Philip's ſucceſs, impriſoned him, 
and ordered him to be ſeverely ſcourged, and then put 


to death, which ſome ſay was by crucifixion ; others, by 


banging him up again a pillar. St Philip is generally 
reckoned among the married apoſtles ; and it is faid he 
had three daughters, two whereof preſerved their vir- 
giaity, and died at Hierapolis ; the third, having led a 
very ſpiritual life, died at Epheſus. He left behind him 
no Writings. The goſpel under his name was forged by 
the Gnoſtics, to countenance their bad principles and 
worſe practices. The Chriſtian church obſerves the feſti- 
val of this faint, tog ether with that of St James, on the 
firſt day of May. Euſeb. lib. iii. c. 30. 
Pullis, the ſecond of the ſeven deacons, was choſen 
by the apoſtles after our Saviourꝰs reſurrection. (Acts vi. 
This deacon, they ſay, was of Cæſarea in Pale - 
i It is certain that his daughters lived in this 
city (Acts xxi. 8. 9.) Aſter the death of St Ste- 


phen, all the the Chriſtians excepting the apoſtles, ha- 


ving left Jeruſalem, and being diſperſed in ſeveral 
places, St Philip went to preach at Samaria (id. viii. 
I, 2, &c. where he performed ſeveral miracles, and 
converted many perſons. He baptiſed them; but be- 
ing only a deacon, he could not conſer on them the 
Holy Ghoſt. Wherefore having made known to the 
apoſtles at Jeruſalem, that Samaria bad received the 
word of God, Peter and John came thither and the 
Samaritans that were converted received the Holy 
Ghoſt. St Philip was probably at Samaria when the 
angel of the Lord ordered him to go to the ſouth 
part of the country, in the road that leads from Je- 
ruſalem to old Gaza. Philip obeyed, and there met 
with an EtkEiopian eunuch belonging to Queen Can- 
dace, who had the care of her revenues and had been 
at Jeruſalem to worſhip God there (id. viii. 26, 27, 
&c.) He was then returning from his own country, 
and was reading the prophet Iſaiah as he went along 
in his chariot. Philip, hearing the eunuch reading 
the prophet Iſaiah, faid to him, Do you underſtand 
what you read? The ennnch replied, How ſhould I 
underſtand, except ſomebody. explain it to me? He 
deſired Philip therefore to come and fit down by bim 
in the chariot. Ihe the eunuch was reading 
is his, He was led + Has to the 8 


3 


Philip. 
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and like a lamb dumb before his ſhearer, ſo he 
opened rot his mouth.” The eunuch then ſays to 
Philip, Pray, whom does the prophet ſpeak of 
in this place? Is it of himſelf, or of ſome” other? 
Then Philip began to inſtruct him concerning Jeſus 
Chriſt, And having gone on together, they came to a 
fountain ; when the eunuch ſaid to Philip, Here is wa- 
ter, what hinders me from being baptized ? Philip 
told him that he might be ſo, it he believed with all 
Lis heart. He rephed, I believe that Jeſus Chriſt is 
the ſon of God. He then ordered the chartiot to ſtop, 
and they both alighted and went down into the wa- 
ter, while Philip baptized the eunuch. Being come 
out of the - water, the Spirit of the Lord took away 
Philip, and the eunuch ſaw no more of him. But 
Philip was ſound again at Azotus, and he preached 
the goſpel in all the cities he paſſed through, till he 
arrived at Czfarea in Paleſtine. After this the ſcrip- 
ture does not inform us of any particulars relating to 
Philip. The modern Greeks ſay that he went to 
Tralles in Aſia, where he founded a church, of which 
he was the apoſtle and biſhop ; and where he reſted in 


peace after performing many miracles. The Latins 


on the contrary, ſay that he died at Cz!tarea, and 
that three of his daughters were there buried with him. 
It is thought that the eunuch converted by St 
Pliilip was the firſt apoſtle of the Ethiopians ; and that 
the  Abyflines boaſt of having received the Chriſtian 
taith from him. | 
Pulte II. was the 4th ſon of Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia. He was ſent to Thebes as an hoſtage by 
his father, where he learnt the art of war under Epa- 
minondas, and [ſtudied with the greateſt care the man- 
ners and the purſuits of the Greeks. He-diſcovered. 
from his earlieſt years, that quickneſs of genius and 
greatneſs of courage which afterwards procured him ſo 
great a name and tuch powerful enemies. He was re- 
called to Macedonia; and at the death of his brother 
| Perdiccas he aſcended the throne as guardian and pro- 
tector of the youthful years of his nephew. His ambition, 
however, ſoon diſcovered itſelf, and he made himſelf 
independent about the year 380 before Chrilt. The 
valour of a prudent general, and the policy of an ex- 
perienced ſtateſman, ſeemed requiſite to enſure his 
power. The neighbouring nations, ridiculing the youth 
and inexperience of the new king of Macedonia, ap- 
peared in arms; but Philip ſoon convinced them of 
their error. Unable to meet them as yet in the field 
of battle, he ſuſpended their tury by preſents, and 
don turned his arms againſt Amphipolis, a colony 
tributary to the Athenians. 
quered, and added to the kingdom of Macedonia, and 
Philip meditated no leſs than the deſtruction cf a re- 
public which had rendered itſelf fo formidable to the 
reſt of Greece, and had even cla:med ſubmiſſion from 
the princes of Macedonia. His deſigns, however, 
were as yet immature; and before he could make A- 
thens an object of conqueſt, the Thracians and the 
Wyrians demanded his attention. He made himſelf 
matter cf a Thracian colony, ta Wich he gave the 
name of Plilipti, and from which he received the 
greateſt advantages on account oi the golden mines 
in the neighbourhood. Theſe made it a very impor- 
tint capture he ſettled in it a number of workmen, 
and was the firit who cauſed gold to be coined in his 
own name, He employed his wealth in procuring 
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ſpies and partiſans in all the great cities of Greece, Phibg- 
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Amphipolis was con- 
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and in making conqueſts without the aid of arms. 
was at the ſiege of Methone in Thrace that Philip had 
the misfortune to receive a wound in his right eye 
from the ſtroke of an arrow. In the midi his po- 
litical proſperity, Philip did not neglect the honour 
of his family. He married Olympias the daughter 


of Neoptolemus, king of che Moloſſi; and when, ſome 


time after, he became father of Alexander, the mo- 
narch, conſcious of the ineſtimable advantages which 
ariſe from the leſſons, the example, and converſation 
of a learned and virtuous preceptor, wrote a letter wi;h 
his own hand to the philoſcpher Ariſtotle, and beg- 
ged him to retire from his uſual purſuits, and to de- 
dicate his whole time to the inſtruction of the young 
prince. Every thing ſeemed now to conſpire to his 
aggrandizement; and hiſtorians have obſerved that Phi- 
lip received in one day the intelligence of three things 
which could gratify the moſt unbounded ambition, and 
flatter the hopes of the molt aſpiring monarch : the 
birth of a ſon, an honourable crown at the olympic- 
games, and a victory over the barbarians of Illyricum. 
But all theſe increaſed rather than ſatiated his ambi- 
tion: he declared his inimical ſentiments againſt the 
power of Athens, and the independence of all Greece, 
by laying ſiege to Olynthus, a place which on ac- 
count of its ſituation and conſequence, would prove 
moſt injur ious to the intereſts of the Athenians, and 
molt advantages to the intrigues and military opera- 
tions of every Macedonian prince. The Athenians, 
rouſed by the eloquence ot Demoſthenes, ſent, 17 veſ- 
ſels and 2000 men to the aſſiſtance of Olynthus; but 
the money of Philip prevailed over all their efforts. 
The greatelt part of the citizens ſuffered themſelves. 
to be. bribed by the Macedonian gold, and Olynthus 
ſurrendered to the enemy, and was inſtantly reduced 
to ruins. | Philip ſoon after defeated the Athenians, 
and made a great number of them priſoners, whom he 
diſmiſſed without ranſom. Of this victory, the fruit 
of that excellent diſcipline which he had eſtabliſhed 
in his army, the Macedonian Phalanx had the princi- 
pal honour. This was a body of infantry heavily arm- 
ed, conſiſting commonly of 16,000 men, who had each 
of them a ſhicld fix feet high and a pike 21 feet long. 
(See PhaLanx). The ſucceſs of his arms, and eſpe- 
cially his generoſity aſter victory, made his alliance 
and a peace, a deſirable object to the people of Athens; 
and as both parties were inclined to this meaſure, it 
was concluded without delay. His ſucceſſes were as 
great in every part of Greece; he was declared head 
of the Amphictyonic council, and was intruſted with 
the care of the iacred temple of Apollo at Delphi. If 
he was recalled to Macedonia, it was only to add freſh 
laurels to bis crown, by victories over his enemies in 
Illyricum and Theſſaly. By aſſuming the maſk of 
a moderator and peace-waker, he gained confidence ; 
and in attempting to protect the Peloponneſians againſt 
the incroaching power of Sparta, he rendered bis 
cauſe popular; and by r diculing the inſults that were 
offered to Eis perſon as he paſſed through Corinth, he 
di'played to the world his moderation and philoſophic 
virtues. In his attempts to make himſelf maſter of 
Eubcea, Philip was unſucceſsful; and Phocion, who 
deſpiſed his gold as well as his meanneſs, obliged him. 
to evacuate an Hland whoſe inhabitants were as inſen- 
lible to che charms of money as they were unmoved 
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at the horrors of war, and the bold efforts of a vi- 

ilant enemy. From Eubcea he turned his arms againſt 
the Scythians ; but the advantages he obtained over 
this indigent nation were inconſiderable, and he again 
made Greece an obje& of plunder and rapine. He 
advanced far in Bœotia, and a general —_—_— 
was ſought at Cheronea. "The fight was long and 


bloody, but Phitip obtained the victory, His beha- 


viour after the battle reflects great diſgrace upon him 
as a man and as a monarch. In the hour of feſtivi- 
ty, and during the entertainment which he had given 
to celebrate the trophies he had won, Philip ſallied 
from his camp, and with the inhumanity of a brute, 
he inſulted the bodies of the flain, and exulted over 
the calamities of the priſoners of war. His inſolence, 
however, was checked, when Demades, one of the A- 
thenian captives, reminded him of his meanneſs, by ex- 
claiming, * Why do you, O king, act the part of a 
Therſites, when you can repreſent with ſo much dig- 
nity the elevated character of an Agamemnon ?” The 
reproof was felt z Demades received his liberty; and 
Philip learned how to gain popularity even among his 
fallen enemies, by relieving their wants and eaſing 
their diſtreſſes. At the battle of Chæronea the inde- 
pendence of Greece was extinguiſhed ; and Philip, un- 
-able to find new enemies in — formed new en- 
terprizes, and meditated new conqueſts. He was no- 
minated general of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, 
and was called upon as well from inclination as duty 
to revenge thoſe injuries which Greece had ſuffered 
from the invaſions of Darius and of Xerxes. 'But he 
was ſtopped in the midſt of his warlike preparations, 
being ſtabbed by Pauſanias as he entered the theatre 


at the celebration of the nuptial of his daughter Cleo- 


the cauſes of his death in the boſom of his family. 


patra. This murder has given riſe to many reflections 


upon the cauſes which produced it; and many who 
conſider the recent repudiation of Olympias and 
the reſentment of Alexander, are apt to inveſtigate 


The ridiculous honours which Olympias paid to her 
huſband's murderer ſtrengthened the ſuſpicion; yet 
Alexander declared that he invaded the kingdom of 
Perſia to revenge his father's death upon the Perſian 
ſatraps and princes, by whoſe immediate intrigues the 


- aſſaflination had been committed. The character of 


Philip is that of a ſagacious, artful, prudent, and in- 
triguing monarch-: he was brave in the field of battle, 
eloquent and diſſimulating at home, and he poſſeſſed 
the wonderful art of changing his conduct according 
to the diſpoſition and caprice of mankind, withuur 
ever altering his purpoſe, or loſing ſight of his ambi- 
tious aims. He poſſeſſed much perſeverance, and in 
the execution of his plans he was always vigorous. He 
had that eloquence which is inſpired by ſtrong paſ- 
fions. The hand of an aſſaſſin prevented him from at- 


and conquered as many nations, as his ſon Alexander 


did in the ſucceeding reign; and the kingdom of Perſia 


might have been added to the Macedonian empire, per- 


haps with greater moderation, with more glory, and 
with more laſting advantages. The private character of 


Philip lies open to cenſure, and raiſes indignation. The 
admirer of his virtues is diſguſted to find him among the 

moſt abandoned proſtitutes, and difgracing himſelf by 
the meſt unnatural crimes and laſcivious indulgencies 


know that he was my friend. 


immediately gave her ſatisfaction. 
came to aſk juſtice of him as he was going out from 


mians ſent to this monarch. 
of the audience, begged the ambaſſadors to tell him, 
if he could be of any ſervice to the Athenians ;* 


metrius. His infancy, at the death of his father, was 
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which can make even the moſt debauched and the molt 
profligate to bluſh. He was murdered in the 47th year 
of his age, and the 24th of his reign, about 336 years 
before the Chriſtian era, His reign is become uncom- 
monly intereſting, and his adminiſtration a matter of 
inſtruction. He is the firſt monarch whoſe lite and 
actions are deſcribed with peculiar accuracy and hiſto- 
rical faithfulneſs. Philip was the father of Alexan- 
der the Great and of Cleopatra, by Olympias ; he 
had alſo by Audaca an Illyrian, Cyna, who married 
Amyntas the ſon of Perdiccas, Philip's elder brother; 
by Nicaſipolis a Theſſalian, Nicæa, who married Caſ- 
ſander ; by Philzna a Lariſſæan dancer, Aridæus, uh 
reigned ſome time after Alexander's death; by Cleo- 


-patra, the niece of Attalus, Caranus and Eurcpa, uh 


were both murdered by Olympias ; and Ptolemy the 
firſt king of Egypt, by Arſinoe, who in the firſt month 
of her pregnancy was married to Lagus. Of the 
many memorable actions and ſayings reported by Plu- 
tarch of this prince, the following are the mot re- 
markable. Being preſent at the ſale of ſome captives 
in an indecent poſture, one of them informed him ot 
it; * Set this man at liberty (ſays Philip), I did no: 
« Being ſolicited to fa- 
vour a lord of his court, who was like to loſe his 


character by a juſt but ſevere ſentence, Philip refuſed 


to hear ken to the ſolicitation, and added, I had ra- 
ther that he be diſgraced than myſelf.” A poor wo- 
man was importuning him to do her juſtice ; and as 
he ſent her away from day to day, under the pretence 


that he had no time to attend to her petition, the ſaid 


to him with ſome warmth, « Ceaſe then to be a 
king.” Philip felt a'l the force of this reproof, and 
Another woman 


a great entertainment, and was condemned. I ap- 
peal {exclaimed ſhe)!““ „And to whom do you ap- 
peal (faid the king to her)?” To Philip faſting.” This 
anſwer opened the eyes of the monarch, who retract- 
ed his ſentence. If he poſſeſſed any virtue, it was 
principally that of ſuffering injuries with patience. 
Democharus, to whom the Greeks gave the ſurname 
of Parrhefiaſter, on account of his exceſſi ve petu'a ce 
of tongue, was one of the deputies whom the Athe- 
Philip, at the concluſion 


to which Democharus gave an inſolent return, which 
he forgave. Having learned that ſome Athenian am- 
baſſadors charged him, in full aſſembly, with atrocious 
calumnies: I am under great obligations (ſaid ke 
to thoſe gentlemen, for I ſhall henceforwards be ſo cir- 
cumſpect in my words and actions, that I ſhall con- 


vict them of falſehood.” One ſaying of Philip, which 


does him lefs honour than thoſe we have betore-men- 
chieving the boldeſt and the molt extenſive of his under- 
takings; and he might have acquired as many laurels, 


tioned, was, Let us amuſe children with playthings, 
and men with oaths.” This abominable maxim, which 
was the ſoul and ſpring of his politics, gave riſe to 
the obſervation, + That he was in full length, what 
Louis XI. afterwards was in miniature.” It is well 
known that Philip had a perſon about him, who call- 
ed out at times, © Philip remember that thou art mor- 


tal; but whether we thould place this to the account 
of his pride or his humility, it is difficult to fay. 


Pa1Lte V. was king of Macedonia, and ſon of De- 
3N2 


Pro- 


Ibid, 
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Philip. eded by Antigonus, one of his ſriends, Who a - and oppreſſion rene wed. the war againſt the Romans -# *. 

| | * Rended the thro end Pcge for 12 years, with the till his empire was deſtr ed, and e became a 
title of Independent monarch. When Antigonus died, Roman: proyince;,,. Philip has been compared. with, . 7 _ 

| Philip recovered his father's throne, though only — his F the ſame name; but though they .. . .: 

| years of age, and he-early diſtinguiſhed: himſelf by Poſlelle the ſame virtues, the ſame ambition, ande 

| the throne in the year. 2 20 before our Saviour, and the lexander was more ſagacious and more» intriguing, -. ' | 

beginning of his reign was rendered glotious by the and the fon of Demetrius was more. ſuſpicious, more 

| 


his boldnefs and, his ambitious views, Ke 


* 


. 
. 
* 
» 


conqueſts of Aratus; a general who was as eminent for cruel, and more implacable; and, according to be 
bis love of jaſtice as histkill in war. But ſo irtuous pretended prophecy of one of the Sybils, Macedonia 
a character could hardly fail N be Gable to a was, indebted, to one, Philip for her. riſe, and conſe _ 
prince who wanted to indulge himſelf in every. ſpecies. quence among natio — 
of diſſipation and vice: and indeed his cruelty to him lamented the Ja povrer het empire, and R 
ſoon diſplayed his character in its true, light ; for to 1 D ar trad war Hes: - 56 
the gratification of every vice, and everycxtrava Put (N. llius „A Roman emperor, of an ob- Ibid, 
propenſity, he had the meanneſs to ſacrifice this faith - ſcure family. in Arabia, from hence he was ſurnamed 
tul and virtuous Athenian, Not ſatisfied with the Arabian. From the loweſt rank in the army he gra- 
kingdom of Macedonia, Philip aſpired to become the dually roſe to the higheſt offices ; and when he was 

| friend of Annibal and wiſhed to ſhare with him the made general of the pretcrian guards, he aſſaſſinated 

| ſpoils which the diſtreſſes and continual loſs of the Gordian, to make himſelf emperor.. To ſecure him- 

| Romans ſeemed ſoon to promiſe, But his expectations ſelf, on the imperial throne, be left Meſopotamia a 


o 


under another Philip be 


were fruſtrated ; the Romans diſcoyered bis intrigues; 
and though weakened by the valour and artifice of the 
Carthaginian, yet they were ſoon enabled to meet him 
in tbe field of battle. The conſul Lævinus entered, 
without delay his territories of Macedonia: and after 
he had obtained a victory over him near Apollonia, 


and reduced his fleet to aſhes, he compelled him to 


ſue for peace. This peaceful diſpolition was not per- 
manent; and when the Romans diſcovered that he 
had aſſiſted their formidable enemy Annibal with men 


and money, they appointed T. W to puniſh 
f the treaty. The Ro- 


his perfidy, and the violation o 


prey to the continual invaſions of the Perſians, and 

urried to Rome, where his election was univerſally 
approved by the ſenate and the Roman people. Phi- 
lip rendered his cauſe popular by his liberality and 
profuſion; and it added much to his ſplendor and dig- 
nity, that the Romans during his reign commemora- 
ted the foundation of their city; a ſolemnity which 
was obſerved but once every 100 yeats, and which 
was celebrated with more pomp and more magnificence 
than under the preceding reigns. ,'The people were 


entertained with games and ſpectacles ; the theatre of 


Pompey was ſuceeſſively crowded during three days 


man conſul, with his uſual expedition, invaded Mace- - and three nights; and 2000. gladiators bled in the cir- 


donia; and in a 3 engagement, which was fought 
near Cynocephale, the hoſtile army was totally defeat - 
ed, and the monarch ſaved his lik 

flying from the field of bautle. Deſtiture of reſources, 
without friends either at home or abroad, Philip was 
obliged to ſubmit to the mercy of the. conqueror, and 
to demand peace by his e e It was granted 
with difficulty: the terms were humiliating ;- but the 
poverty of Philip obliged him to accept the conditions, 
however diſadvantageous and degrading to his dignity. 
In the midſt of theſe public calamities, the peace of 
his family was diſturbed ; and Perſes, the-eldeſt of his 
ſons by a concubine, raiſed ſeditions againſt his brother 
Demetrius, whoſe condeſcenſion e had 
gained popularity among the Macedonians, and who 
from his reſidence at Rome, as an hoſtage, had gain- 
ed the good graces of the ſenate, and by the modeſty 
and innocence of his manners had obtained forgive- 
neſs from that venerable body for the hoſtilities of his 
father. Philip liſtened with too much avidity to the 
tulſe accuſations of Perſes ; and when he heard it aſſert- 
ed that Demetrius wiſhed to rob him of his crown, he no 
longer heſitated to puniſh with death fo unworthy and 
ſo ungrateful a ſon. No ſooner was Demetrius ſacri- 
ficed to credulity, than Philip became convinced of his 
cruelty and raſhneſs: and to puniſh the perfidy of Per- 
ſes, he attempted to make Antigonus, another ſon, his 
ſucceſſor on the Macedonian throne. But he was pre- 
vented from executing bis purpoſe by death, in the 
42d year of his reign, 178 years before the Chriſtian 
era. The aſſaſſin ot Demetrius ſucceeded his father, 
and with the ſame ambition, with the ſame raſhneſs 


e with difficulty by 


cus at once, for. the amuſement- and. pleaſure of a ga- 


210g; populace, His uſurpation, however, was ſhort. 


Philip was defeated by Deciue, who had proclaimed 


himſelf emperor in Pannonia; and he was aſſaſſinated 
f by his own ſoldiers near Verona, in the Itch year off 

his age, and the 5th of bis reign...... 
bore the ſame name, and who had ſhared with him 


is ſon, who 


the imperial dignity, was alſo maſſacred. in the arms 
of his mother. Voung Philip was then in the 12th 
year of his age, and the Romans lamented in him the 
loſs of riling talents, of natural humanity, and endear- 
ing virtues. en 

. Pa1L1e, a native of Acarnania, phyſician to A- 
lexander the Great. When that monarch had been 
ſuddenly taken ill, after bathing in the Cydnus, Phi- 
lip undertook to remove. the complaint, when the reſt 
of the phylicians beheyed that all medical aſſiſtance 


would be ineffectual. But as he was preparing his 
medicine, Alexander received a letter from Parmenio, - 


in which he was adviſed to beware of his phyſician 
Philip, as he had, conſpired againſt his life. The 
monarch was alarmed ; and when Philip preſented him 
the medicine, he gave him Parmenio's letter to peruſe, 
and began to Fink the potion, The ſerenity and 
compoſure of Philip's countenance, as he read the 
letter, removed every ſuſpicion from Alexander's 
breaſt, and he purſued the directions of his phyſician, 
and in a few days recovered. hn 
, There were beſides, a vaſt number of perſons of this 
name in antiquity, and many of them were very emi- 
nent. 
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Philip, Henry T. in 1060, when but eight years of age, un. ſure on which ſo many are apt to ſplit, his N Philip. _ 
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der the regency and zanſhip of Baudouin V. count thereby became the more lively and intrepid. T 
of Flanders, who diſcharged his truſt with zeal and King of England ſeemed willing to take advantage 
fidelity. He defeated the Gaſcons who were inclined of his minority, and to ſeize upon a part of his do- 
to revolt und ted; leaving his pupil 15 years of age. minions. But Philip marched againſt him, and com- 
This young prigee made war in Flanders againſt pelled him, ſword and hand, to confirm the ancient 
Robert,"Baudouin's younger ſon, who had invaded treaties between the two kingdoms. As ſoon as the 

Flanders which belonged to the children of his el- war was ended, he made his people enjoy the bleſlings 
der brother. Philip marched againſt him with a of peace. He gave a check to the oppreſſions of x 
numerous army, which was cut to pieces near Mount great lords, baniſhed the comedians, puniſhed blaſ- 
Caſſel. Peace was the conſequence of the ing bong phemies, cauſed the flreets and public places of Paris 
the conqueror "quietly enjoyed his uſurpation. Philip, to be paved, *and*arinexed to that capital a part of the 
aſter the fatigues of the war, by 53 of relaxation adjacent villages. It das incloſed by walls with towers; 
ave himſelf up entirely to pleaſure and diſſipation. and the inhabitants of other cities were equally proud 

Fired of his wife Bertha, and fond of Bertrade, to fortify and embellich theirs. The Jews having for 
ſpouſe of Foulques"connt'of Anjou, he carried ber off a long time practiſed the moſt ſhametul Frag in 
from her huſband. Having in 1093, legally annul- France, Philip expelled them from his kingdom, and 
led his own marriage, under the pretext of barren- declared his fubjets quit with them; an action un- 
neſs, and Bertrade's marriage with the count of An- © juſt, contrary to the laws of nature, and conſequent- 
jou having been ſet aſide under the ſame pretext, Phi- ly to religion. The tranquillity of France was ſome- 
lip and ſhe were afterwards ſolemnly married by the what diſturbed by a difference with the count of Flan- 
biſhop of Beauvais. This union was declared void by ders, | which was however happily terminated in 1184. 
Pope Urban II. a Frenchman by birth, who pro- Some time after he declared war againſt Henry II. 
nounced the ſentence in the — 4 dominions, to king of = 0g and took from him the towns of 
which he had come for an um. Philip, fearing Iffoudun, Tours, Mans and other places The epi- 
that the anathemas of the Roman pontiff might be demical madneſs of the cruſades then agitated all Eu- 
the means of exciting his ſubjects to rebellion, ſent rope; and Philip, as well as other princes, caught the 
deputies to the pope, who obtained a delay, during infection. He enibarked in the year 1190, with 
which time he was permitted to uſe the crown. To Richard I. king of England, for the relief of the 
know what is meant by this permiſſion, it is neceſſary Chriſtians in Paleſtine who were oppreſſed by Saladin. 
to recollect, that at chat period kings appeared on Thoſe two monarchs fat down befor Acre, which is 
public ſolemities in royal habit, with the crown on the ancient Ptolemais ; as did almoſt all the Chriſtians 
their heads, which they received from the hand of a of the eaſt, While Saladin was engaged in a civil war 
biſhop. This delay was not of long duration. "Philip on the banks of the Euphrates. en the two Eu- 
was excommunicated anew in a council held at Poi- ropean monarchs had joined their forces to thoſe of 
tiers in 1100; but ia the year 1104, Lambert biſhop the Aſiatic Chriſtians, they counted above 300,0c0 
of Arras, pare of Pope Paſchal II. at laſt 1 fighting men. Acre ſurrendered the 13th of July 
him his abſolution to Paris, after having made him 1191; but the unhappy diſagreement which took 
romiſe never to ſee Bertrade more; a promife which place between Philip and Richard, rivals of glory and 
did not keep It would appear that the pope af- of intereſt, did more miſchief than could be compen- 
terwards approved their marriage; for Suger informs ſated by the ſucceſsful exertions of thoſe 300,000 men. 
us, that their ſons were declared capable of fucceed- Philip, tired of theſe diviſions and diſpleaſed with the 
ing to the crown © Philip died at Melun the 2gth of behaviour of Richard his vaſſal, returned to his own 
July 1108, aged 5% years after having witneſſed the country, which perhaps he ſhould never have left, or 
firſt craſade, in which he declined taking any part. at leaſt have ſeen again with more glory. Beſides, he 
His reign, which comprehends a period of 48 years, was attacked (fay hiſtorians) with a languiſhing diſ- 
was the longeſt of any of his predeceſſors, excepting order, the effects of which were attributed to poiſon ; 
that of Clotarius, and of all who came after him ex- but which might have been occaſioned merely by the 
cept thoſe of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. It was dif- ſcorching heat of a climate fo different from that of 
tinguiſhed by ſeveral great events: but Philip, though France. He loſt his hair, his beard, and his nails; 
brave in battle, and wiſe in counſels, was no very nay, his very fleſh came off. The phyſicians urged 
excellent character. He appeared ſo much the more him to return home; and he ſoon determined to fol- 
contemptible'to his ſubjects, as that age abounded with low their advice. The year after, he obliged Bar- 
heroes. Philip is not the firſt of the French monarchs douin VIII. count of Flanders to leave him the coun- 
(as is commonly reported), who, in order to give the ty of Artois. He next turned his arms againſt Ri- 
ter authority to his'charters, cauſed them to be chard king of England, from whom he took Evreux 
ubſcribed by the officers of the crown; for Henry I. and Vexin; though he had promiſed upon the holy 
had ſometimes done the ſame before him. goſpels never to take any advantage of his rival du- 
Pulli II. furnamed Auguſtus, the congucror and ring his abſence ; fo that the conſequences of this war 
given of God, ſon of Louis VII. (called the younger ). were very unfortunate, The French monarch repulſed 
King of France, and of Alix, his third wife, daugh- from Rouen with loſs, made a truce for ſix months ; 
ter of Thibault, count of Champagne, was born the during which time he married Ingelburge, princeſs 
22d of Auguſt 1165. He came to the crown, after of Denmark, whoſe beauty could only be equalled by 
bis father's” death in 1180, at the age of t5 years. her virtue. The divorcing of this lady, whom he 
His youth was not ſpent like that of the generality of quitted in order to marry. Agnes daughter of the 
ether pritices , for, by avoiding the rock of plea- duke of Merania, embroiled him with the _ of 
| N | me. 
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promiſing to take back his former wife. John Sans- 
terre, ſucceeded to the crown of England in 1199, 
to the prejudice of his nephew Arthur, to whom of 
right it belonged. "The nephew, ſupported by Phi- 
lip, took arms againſt the uncle, but was defeated 
in Poitou, where he was taken priſoner, and after- 
wards murdered. The murderer being ſummoned 
before the court of the peers of France, not having 
appeared, was declared guilty of his nephew's death, 
and condemned to loſe his life in 1203. His lands, 
ſituated in France, were forfeired to the crown. Phi- 
lip ſoon ſet about gathering the fruit of his vaſſaPs 
crime. He ſeized upon Normandy, then carried his 
victorious arms into Maine, Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, 
and brought thoſe provinces, as they anciently were, 
under the immediate authority of his crown. 
Engliſh had no other part lelt them in France but 
the province of Gaienne. To crown his good for- 
tune, John his enemy was embroiled with the court 
of Rome; which had lately excommunicated him. 
his eccleſiaſtical thunder was very favourable for Phi- 
Tip. Innocent II. put into his hands, and transferred 
to him, a perpetual right to the xingd mof England. 
The king of France, when formerly excommunicated 
by the pope, had declared his cenſures void and abu- 
ſive ; hethought very differently, however, when he 
found himſelf the executor of a bull inveſting him 
with the Engliſh crown. To give the greater force 
to the ſentence pronounced by his holineſs, he em- 
ployed a whole year in building 1700 ſhips, and in 
preparing the fineſt army that was ever ſeen in France. 
Europe was in expectation of a deciſive battle between 
the two kings, when the pope laughed at both, and 
artfully took to himſelf what he had beſtowed upon 
Philip. A legate of the holy fee” purfuaded John 
Sans-terre to give his crown to the court of Rome, 
which received it with enthuſiaſm. Then Philip was 
expreſsly forbid by the pope to make any attempt up- 
on England, now become a ſee of the Roman church, 
or againſt John who was under her protection. Mean- 
while, the great preparations which Philip had made 
alarmed all Europe; Germany, England, and the Low- 
Countries were united againſt him in the ſame manner 
as we have ſeen them united againſt Louis XIV. Fer- 
rand, count of Flanders, joined the emperor Othon IV. 
He was Philip's vaſſal; which was the ſtrongeſt reaſon 
tor declaring againſt him. The French king was no- 
wile diſconcerted ; his fortune and his courage diſ- 
ftipated all his enemies. His va'our was particularly 
conſpicuous at the bittle of Bouvines, which was 
tought on the 27th of July 1214, and laſted from 
noon till night. Before the engagement, he knew 
well that ſome of his nobles followed him with re- 
ludtance. He aſſembled them together; and placing 
timielt in the midſt of them, he took a large golden 
cup, Which he filled with wine, and into which he 
put ſeveral ſlices of bread, He eat one of them him- 
ſelf, and offering the cup to the reſt, he ſaid, “ My 
companions, let thoſe who would live and die with 
me follow my example.” The cup was emptied in a 
moment, and thoſe. who were the leaſt attached to 
him fought with all the bravery that could be expect- 
ed from his warmelt friends. It is alſo reported that 
after ſhowing the army the crown that was worn by 
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ſovereigns upon theſe occaſions, he fail, * as ne 
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one thought himſelf more worthy than he was to we: 
it, he had only to explain himſelf; that he ſhould be 
content it were the prize of that man who ſhould dif. 
play the greateſt valour in battle.“ Thie enemy had 
an army of 150,000 fighting men ; that of Philip was 
not half ſo numerous; but it was compoſed of the 
flower of his nobility, The king run” t ha- 
zard of his life; for he was thrown down 'wnder the 
horſes feet, and wounded in the neck. It is faid 
30,000 Germans were killed; but the number is pro-. 
bably much exaggerated. The counts of Flanders 
and Boulogne were led to Paris with irons upon their 
feet and hands; a barbarous cuſtom which prevailed 
at that time, The French king made no conqueſt on 
the ſide of Germany after this ever memorable action; 
but it gained him an additional power over his vaſſals. 
jilip, conqueror of Germany, and poſſeſſor of al. 
moſt all the Engliſh dominions in France, was invited 
to the crown of England by the ſubjects of King John 
Who were grown weary of his tyranny. "The king of 
France, upon this occafion, conducted himſelf like an 
able politician, He perſuaded the Engliſh to aſk his 
ſon Louis for their king; but as he withed at the ſame 
time to manage the pope, and not loſe the crown of 
England, he choſe to aflift the prince his fon, with- 
out appearing to act himſelf, Louis made a deſcent 
upon England, was crowned at London, and excommu- 
nicated at Rome in 1216 ; but that excommunication 
made no change upon John's fitnation, who died of 
ie: His death extinguiſhed the reſentmert of the 
ngliſh, who having declared themſelves for his fon 
Henry III. forced Lovis to leave England, Philip- 
Auguſtus died a little time after, at Mantes, the 14th 
of July 1223, aged 59, after a reign of 43 years. 
Of all the kings of the zd race, he made the preateſt 
a ceſſion to the crown. lands, and tranſmitted the great - 
eſt power to his ſucceſſors. He reunited to his domi- 
nions Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, 
&c. After having ſubdued John Sans-terre, he hum- 
bled the great lords, and by the overthrow of 8 
and domeſtic enemies, took away the counterpoiſe 
which balanced his authority in the kingdom. He 
was more than a conqueror ; he was a great king and 
an excellent politician; fond of ſplendor on public 
occaſions, but frugal in private life; exact in the ad - 
miniſtration of juſtice; ſkilful in employing alternately 
flattery and threatenings, rewards and puniſhments ; 
he was zealous in the defence of religion, and always 
diſpoſed to defend the church ; but he knew well how 
to procure from her ſuceours for ſupplying the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate. The lords of Coucy, Ruhetel, Ro- 
ſey, and ſeveral others, feized upon the property of 
the clergy. A great many of rhe prelates applied for 
protection to the king, who promiſed them his good 
offices with the depradators. But, notwithſtanding 
his recommendations, the pillages continued. The 
biſhops redoubled their complaints, and intreated Phi- 
lip to march againſt their enemies. With all my 
heart (ſaid he): but in order to fight them, it is neceſ- 
ſary to have troops, and troops cannot be raiſed without 
money.” The clergy underſtood his meaning ; they 
furniſhed ſubſidies, and the pillages ceaſed. The en- 
terprizes of Philip Auguſtus were almoſt always ſuc- 
ceſsful : becauſe he formed his projects with delibera- 
tion, and executed them without delay. He began by 
render- 
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anger than to gentleneſs, to puniſh than to pardon, he 
was.regretted by his ſubjecis as a powerſul genius, and 
as the father of his country. It was in his reign that 
the marſhal. of France was ſeen, for the firſt time, at 
the bead of the ariny. It was thea allo, that fami- 
lies hegan to due fixed and hereditary ſurnames ; the 
lords took them from the lands which they polleſſed ; 
men of letters from the place of their birth; the con- 
verted ſeus and rich merchants from that of their re- 
ſidence. Two very cruel evils, viz, leproſy and uſury, 
were prevalent at that time; the one infected the body; 
the other proved the ruin of the fortunes of families. 
The number of lepers was ſo great, that the ſmalleſt vil- 
lages were obliged to have an hoſpital for the cure of 
that diſtemper. It is remarkable, that when Philip was 
on the point of engaging Richard, the Englith who were 
lying in ambuſh near the Loire, run away with his 
equipages, in which he cauſed to be carried all the 
deeds or writings reſpecting the rights of the crown; 
a cuſtom which is uſed at this day by the grand ſeig- 
nior. Philip cauſed copies of his charters to be cel. 
lected wherever they could be found; but after all his 
endeavours ſome of them were never recovered, The 
ſurname of Auguſlus was given to Philip by his cotem- 
raries. Mezerai is miltaken, when he aſſerts that 
aulus Emilius was the firit who rendered the name of 
congueror by that of Auguſtus ; a learned critic has 
proved the contrary by undoubted authorities. 
Paitie of Y alois, firſt king of France of the col- 
lateral branch of the Valois, was ſon to Charles count 
of Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. He mounted the 
throne in 1328, on the death of his couſin Charles the 
Fair, after having held for ſome time the regency of 
the kingdom. France was much divided in the begin- 
ning of his reign, by diſputes about the ſucceſſion to 
the crown. Edward III. — of England laid claim 
to it as grandſon of Philip the Fair, by his mother; 
but Philip of Valois took poſſeſſion of it as firſt prince 
of the blood. The people 1 him upon his acceſ- 
ſion to the throne, the title of fortunate ; to which might 
have been added, for ſome time, thoſe of victarious and 
juſt. He marched to the relief of his vaſſal the count 
of Flanders, whoſe ſubjects, on account of bad uſage, 
had taken up arms againſt him. He engaged the re- 
bels at Caſſel, performed prodigies of valour, and gained 
a ſignal victory, the 24th of Auguit 1328. Having 
made all quiet, he went home, after ſaying to the 
count of Flanders, Be more prudent and more hu- 
mane, and you will have fewer diſloyal ſubjects.” The 
victorious Philip devoted the time of peace to the in- 
ternal regulations of his kingdom. The financiers 
were called to an account, and ſome of them condem- 
ned to death ; among others Peter Remi, general cf 
the finances, who left behind him near 20 millions. He 
afterwards enacted the law reſpecting freeholds, impo- 
ſing a tax upon churches, and commoners who had 
acquired the lands of the nobility, Then, alſo, began to 
be introduced the form of appeal comme d abus, the prin- 
ciples of which are more ancient than the name. The 
year 1329 was diſtinguiſhed by a ſolemn homage paid 
to Philip, by Edward king of England, bor the 
duchy of Guienne, upon his knees, and with his 
head uncovered. The interior peace of the kingdom 
was diſturbed by diſputes about the diſtinction of 
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the church and ſtate. An aſſembly was ſummon- 
ed for hearing the two parties, in the preſence of the 
king; and in this aſſembly Peter de Cugnieres, his 
majeſty's advocate, defended the ſecular juriſdiction 
with great ability as a man well-informed, aud an en- 
lightened philotopher, Bertrand biſhop of Autun, 
aud Roger archbith»p of Sens, pleaded the cauſe of the 
clergy” with le's ingenuity and judgment, This did 
not, however prevent the king from ſhowing them 
favours, though the controveriy itielf laid the lounda- 
tion of all the diſputes which were afterwards agitated 
about the authority oi the two powers; diſputes whicit 
contributed not a little to conſine the eccle faſlical ju- 
riſdiction within narrower limits. While Philip was 
employing himſelf in ſome uſeſul regulations, he was 
unhappily interrupted by Edward III. declaring war 
againit France. This prince immediately recovered 
thoſe parts of Guienne of which Philip was in poſleſ- 
lion. 'The Flemith having again revolted from France 
in ſpite of oaths and treaties, joined th: ſtandard of 
Edward ; and required that he would afſume the titic 
of king of France, in conſequence of his pretenſions to 
the crown; becauſe then, agreeably to the letter of 
their treaty, they only followed the king of France. 
From this period is dated the union of the flower- de- 
luce and leopards in the arms of England, Edward, 
in order to juſtify the change of his arms, cauſed the 
following maniteſto to be publiſhed in the verſe of the 
times, - | 

Rex ſum regnorum, bina ratione, duorum : 

Anglorum in rig no ſum rex ego jure paterno : 

Maris jure guigem Francorum nuncupor idem: 

Hinc eft armorum vyariatio ſada meorum. 


In the way of a parody to theſe lines, Philip made 
the following reply : - 


Prado regnorum qui diceris eſſe duorum, 
Francorum regno privaberis, atque pater no. 
Succedunt mares huic regno, non mulieres: 
Hinc eft armorum variatioftuita luuruim. 


In the mean time Philip put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence, His arms were at firſt attended with tome 
ſucceſs ; but thoſe advantages were far from compen- 
ſating the loſs of the battle of Eclule, in which the 
French-fleet, conſiſting of 129 large ſhips, and manned 
by 40,000 ſeamen, was beat by that of England in 
the year 1340. This defeat is to be attributed, in 
part, to the little attention which had been paid to 
the navy of France, notwithſtanding her favourable 
ſituation, by being waſhed by two ſeas. She was 
obliged to make vſe of foreign ſhips, which obeyed 
but flowly, and even with ſome reluctance. This war, 
which had been alternately diſcontinued and renewed 
begun again with more heat than ever in 1345. The 
two armies having come to an engagement the 26th ot 
Auguſt 1346, near Crecy, a village in the coun'y ct 
Ponthieu, the Engliſh there gained a gn victory. 
Edward had only 20, ooo men, while Philip had nearly 
twice that number; but the army of the former was 
inured to war, and that of the latter was ill diſciplined 
and overcome with fatiguing marches. France loſt 
from 25,000 to zo, ooo men; of which numbers were 
John king of Bohemia (who though blind, tought 

allantly), and about 1500 gentlemen, the flower of 
So French nobility. The loſs of Calais, and ſeveral 


other 
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to a ſingle combat z which he refuſed, not on the ſcore 
bf cowardice, but from the idea that it was im 
for a ſovereign prince to accept a challenge from a 
king who was his vaſſal. At length, in 1347, a truce 
for ſix months was concluded between France and 
England, and afterwards prolonged at different times. 
Philip died a ſhort time after, the 23d of Auguſt 13506, 
aged 57 years, and far from ary 5 his monument 
the title of Fortunate. He had, however, reunited 
Dauphiny to France. Humbert, the laſt prince of 
that country, having loſt all his children, and wearied 
with the wars which he bad held out inſt Savoy, 
turned a Dominican, and gave his province to Philip, 
in 1349, on condition that the eldeſt ſon of the kings 
of France ſhould bear the title of Dauphin. Philip 
likewiſe added to his domain Rouſillon and a part 
Cerdague, by lending ſome money to the king of Ma- 
jorca, who gave him thoſe provinces as a ſecurity ; 
provinces which Charles VIII. afterwards reſtored 
without any reimburſement. It is ſurpriſing that in 
ſo unfortunate a reign he ſhould bave been able to 
purchaſe thoſe provinces after having paid a t 
deal for Dauphiny ; but the duty on falt, the riſe on 
the other taxes, and eſpecially the frauds committed 
in the coinage of money, are ſuppoſed to have enabled 
him to Bas thoſe acquilitions. The fictitious and 
ideal value of the coin was not only raiſed, but a great 
deal of bad money was iſſued from the mint. The 
officers of the mint were ſworn upon the Goſpels to 
keep the ſecret : but how could Philip flatter himſelf 
that ſo groſs a fraud would not be diſcovered ? 
Parte II. ſon of Charles V. and of Ifabella of 
Portugal, who was born at Valladolid on the 2 1ſt of 
May 1527, became king of Naples and Sicily by his 
father's abdication in 1554. He aſcended the throne 
of Spain on tle 17th- of January 1556 by the ſame 
means. Charles had made a truce with the French, 
but his ſon broke it; and having formed an alliance 
with England, poured into Picardy an army of 40,000 
men. The French were cut to pieces at the battle of 
St Quintin, which was fought on the 2oth of Auguſt 
1557. That town was taken by aſſault, and the day 
on which the breach was mounted Philip appeared 
armed cap-a-pee in order to animate the ſoldiers. - It 
was the firſt and laſt time- that he was obſerved to 
wear this military dreſs. Itis well known, indeed, that 
his terror was ſo great during the action that he made 
two vows ; one, that he ſhould never again be prefent 
in a battle; and the other, to build a magnificient 
monaſtery dedicated to St Lawrence, to whom he at- 
tributed the ſucceſs of his arms, which he executed at 
Eſcurial, a village about ſeven leagues from Madrid, 
After the enzagement, his gene the Duke of Sa- 
voy, wanted to kiſs his hand; but Philip prevented 
him ſaying, © It is rather my duty to kiſs your's, 
who have . merit of ſo glorious a victory ;? and im- 
mediately preſented him with the colours taken during 
the action. The taking of Catelet, Ham, aad Noyon, 
were the only advantages which were derived from a 
battle which might have proved the ruin of France. 
When Charles V. was informed of this victory, it is 
ſaid he aſked the perſon who brought him the intelli- 
gence, “ if his ſon was at Paris?“ and being anſwered 
in the negative, he went away without uttering a 
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ſingle word. The Duke of Guiſe having had time to / Phil, 
e of his count 


aſſemble an army, repaired the diſgrac 
by the taking of Calais and Thionville. While he 
was animating the French, Philip gained a pretty 
conſiderable battle againſt Marſhal de Thermes near 
Gravelines, -His army was, on this occaſion, com- 
manded by count Egmont, whom he afterwardscauſed 
to be beheaded, The conqueror madè no better uſe 
of the victory of Gravelines than he had done of that 
of St Quintin z but he reaped conſiderable advanta 
from the glorious peace of Chateau-Cambreſis, 
maſter piece of his politics. By that treaty, concluded 
the 13th of April 1559, he gained poſſeſſion of the 
ſtrong places of Thionville, e Mas, „Montmedi, 
Heſdin, and the county of Charollois. This war, ſo 
terrible, and attended with ſo much cruelty, was ter- 
minated like many others, by a marriage. Philip 


of took for his third wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II. 


who had been promiſed to Don Carlos. 

After theſe glorious achievements, Philip returned 
in triumph to Spain without haviag drawn a ſword. 
His firſt care, upon his arrival at Valladolid, was to 
demand of the grand inquiſitor the ſpectacle of an 
aute-da-fe. This was immediately granted him; 49 
wretches, ſome of whom were prieſts or monks, were 
ſtrangled and burnt, and one of them was burnt alive. 
Don Carlos de Seza, one of thoſe unfortunate victims, 
ventured to draw near to the king, and ſaid to him, 
&© How, Sir, can you ſuffer fo many wretches to be 
committed to the flames ? Can you be witneſs of ſuch 
barbarity without weeping 2 To this Philip coolly 
replied, « If my own ſon were ſuſpected of hereſy, 
I would myſelf give him up to the ſeverity of the in- 
quiſitien. Such is the horror which I feel when I 
think of you and your companions, that if an execu- 
tioner were wanting, I would ſupply his place myſelf.” 
On other occaſions he conducted himſelf agreeably to 
the ſpirit which had dictated this anſwer. In a valley 
of Piedmont, bordering on the country of the Milaneſe, 
there were ſome heretics ; and the governor of Milan 
had orders to put them all to death by the gibbet. 
The new opinions having found their way into ſome 
of the diſtricts of Calabria, he gave orders that the 
innovators ſhould be put to the ſword, with the reſer- 
vation of 60 of them, of whom go were afterwards 
ſtrangled, and the reſt committed to the flames, 

This ſpirit of cruelty, and ſhameful abuſe of his 
power, had the effect to weaken that power itſelf. 
The Flemiſh, no 5 able to bear ſo hard a yoke, 
revolted. The revolution began with the fine and 
large provinces of the continent ; but the maritime 
provinces only obtained their liberty. In 1579 they 
formed themſelves into a republic, under. the title of 
the United Provinces. Philip ſent the Duke of Alva 
to reduce them : but the cruelty of that general only 
ſerved to exaſperate the ſpirit of the rebels. Never 
did either party fight with more courage, or with 
more fury. The Spaniards, at the ſiege of Haer- 
lem, having thrown into the town the head of a 
Dutch officer who had been killed in a ſkirmiſh, 
the inhabitants threw to them the heads of eleven 
Spaniards, with this inſcription : “Ten heads for the 
payment of the tenth penny, and the eleventh for in- 
tereſt.” Haerlem having ſurrendered at diſcretion, 
the conquerorscauſed allthe magiſtrates, all the paſtors, 
and above 1500 citizens, to be hanged, 75 ; 
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commander of the Requeſnes was ſent in his 


place, and after his death Don John of Auſtria ; but 


neither of thoſe 


the Low Countries. To this-fon of Charles V. ſucceed- 


ed a 


grandſon no leſs illuſtrious, namely, Alexander 


Farneſe duke of Parma, the greateſt man of his time; 


but he could neither prevent the independence of the 
United provinces, nor the progreſs of that republic 


- whicharoſe under his on eye. It was then that Philip, 
always at his eaſe in Spain, inſtead of coming to reduce 


the rebels in Flanders, proſcribed the Prince of Orange, 


and ſet 25,000 crowns upon bis head. William, ſuperior 


to Philip, diſdained to make ute of that kind of ven - 


geance, and truſted to his ſword for his preſervation. 


In the mean time the king of Spain ſucceeded to 
the crown of Portugal, to which he had a right by 


his mother Iſabella. - This kingdom was ſubjected to 


him by the Duke of Alva, in the ſpace of three weeks, 
in the year 1580. Antony, prior of Crato, bein 

proclaimed king by the populace of Liſbon, had the 
reſolution to come to an engagement; but he was 


vanquiſhed, purſued, and obliged to fly for his life. 


been given two years a 
would have 


che Seven United Provinces: 
powerful by ſea, aſſiſted England againſt him. Philip 


nan heroic reſolution. 


A cowardly aſſaſſin, Balthazor Gerard, by a piſtol- 


ſhot killed the Prince of Orange, and thereby delivered 


Philip from his moſt implacable enemy. Philip was 
charged with this crime, it is believed without reaſon ; 
though, when the news was communicated to him, he 
was imprudent enough to exclaim, If this blow had 
ago, the Catholic religion and I 
ned a great deal by it.” * 

This murder had not the effect to reſtore to Philip 
That republic, already 


having reſoved to diſtreſs Elizabeth, fitted out, in 
1588, a fleet called the Invincible. It conſiſted of 150 
large ſhips, on which were counted 2650 pieces of 


cannon, 8060 ſeamen, ' 20,000 foldiers, and all the 
flower of the Spaniſh nobility. This fleet, commanded 
by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, ſailed from Liſbon 


when the ſeaſon was too far advanced: and being over- 
taken by a violent ſtorm, a great part of it was diſ- 
E Twelve ſhips, driven upon the Coaſt of Eng- 

nd, were captured by the Engliſh fleet, which con- 
ſiſted of 100 ſhips; 50 were wrecked on the coaſts of 
France, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, and Denmark. 
Such was the ſucceſs of the Invincible. See Ax MA DA. 


This enterpriſe, which coſt Spain 40 millions of 


ducats, 20,000 men, and 100 ſhips, was productive 
only of diſgrace. Philip ſupported this misfortune with 
When one of his courtiers told 
him with an air of conſternation, what had happened, 
he coolly replied, I ſent to fight the Engliſh, and 


not the winds. God's will be done.” "the day after 


Philip ordered the biſhqps ta return thanks to God, 


ſor having preſerved ſorne remains of his fleet; aud he 


wrote thus to the pope: “ Holy father, as long as I 
remain maſter of the fountain-head,' I ſhall not much 
regard the loſs of a rivulet. I will thank the Supreme 
Diſpoſer of empires, who has given me the power of 
eaſily repairing. a diſaſter which my enemies mult at- 


tribute ſolely to the elements which have ſought for | 


them.” © 


At the Ame time that Philip attacked England, he. 


was encouraging 


in France the Holy League : the ob- 
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The Duke of Alva, being at length recalled, the 


generals could reſtore tranquility in 


HI 


ject of which was to overturn the throne and divide Philip. 
the ſtate. The leapners conſerred upon him the title . 


Protector of their aſſociation; which he eagerly ac- 


cepted, from a perſuaſion that the ir exertions would 
ſoon conduct him or one of his family, to the throne 


of France. He thought himſelf fo ſure of his prey, 
that when ſpeaking of the principal cities in France, 
he uſed to fay, © My fine city of Paris, my fine city of 
Orleans,” in the fame manner as he would have ſpoken 
of Madrid and Seville. What was the feſult of all 
theſe intrigues? Henry IV. embraced the Catholic 
religion, and by his abjnration of Proteſtantiſm made 
his rival loſe France in a quarter of an hour. 

Philip, at length, worn out by the debaucheries of 
his youth, and by the toils of government, drew near 
his laſt hour. A flow fever, the moſt painful gout, 
and a complication of other diforders, could not diſ- 
engage him from buſine's, nor draw from him the leaſt 
complaint. What!“ faidhe to the phyſicians who 
heſitated about letting blood of him; “ What! are 
you afraid of drawing a ſew drops of blood from the 
veins of a king who has made whole rivers of it flow 


' from heretics ?* At laſt, exhauſted by a complication 


of diſtempers, which he bore with an heroic patience, 
and being eaten up of lice, he expired the 13th of Sep- 
tember 1598, aged 72 years, after a reign of 43 years 
and eight months. During the laſt 50 days of Bis ill 
neſs he ſhowed a great ſenſe of religion, and had bis 
eyes almoſt always fixed towards heaven. 


No character was ever drawn by different hiſtorians Watſon's 
in more oppoſite colours than that of Philip; and yet, Philip 75. 
1 


the length and activity of his reign, there 
is none which it ſhould ſeem would be more eaſy to 
aſcertain. From the facts recorded in hiſtory, we can- 
not doubt that he poſſeſſed, in an eminent degree, pe- 


netration, vigilance, and a capacity tor government. 


His eyes were continually open upon every part of his 
extenfive dommions. He entered into every branch 


of adminiſtraticn; watched over the conduct of his 


miniſters with unwesried mtention ; and in his chr ice 
both of them and of his generals diſcovered a confider- 
able ſhare of ſagacity. He had at all timcs a com- 
poſed and ſe tled countenance, and never appeared to 
be either elated or depreſſed. His temper was the 
moſt imperious, and his looks and demeanor were 
haughty and ſevere ; yet among his Spanith ſabjets 
he was of eaſy acceſs; liſtened patiently to their re- 
preſentations and complaints; and where his ambition 
and bigotry did not interfere, was generally willing to 
redreſs their grievances. When we have ſaid thus 
much in. his praiſe, we have ſaid all that truth requires 
or truth permits. It is indeed impollible to ſuppoſe 
that be was inſincere in his zeal for religion. Dut as 
his religion was of the molt corrupt kind, it ſer ved to 
increaſe the natural depravity of his diſpoſition : and 
not only allowed, but even prompted, him to commit 
the molt odious and ſhocking crimes. Although a 
prince in the bigotted age of Philip might be perſuaded 
that the intereſt of religion would be advanced. by 
falſehood and perſecution ; yet it might be expected, 
that, in a virtuous prince, the ſentiments of honour 
and humanity would on ſome occalions triumph over 
the dictates of ſuperſtition ; but of this triumph there 


occurs not a ſingle inſtance in the reign of Philip; 


who, without heſitation violated his moſt ſacred obli- 
30 gations 
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Thilip. gations as often as religion afforded him a pretence, demned by the inquiſition. All that we know of the Philippt, 
and under that pretence exerciſed for many years the matter is, that in 1568 his father, having diſcovered 


moſt unrelenting cruelty without reluctance or remorſe. 
His ambition, which was exorbitant ; his reſentment, 
which was implacable; his arbitrary temper, which 
would ſubmit to no controul—concurred with his bi- 
gotted zeal for the Catholic religion, and carried the 
{anguinary ſpirit, which that religion was calculated to 
inſpire, to a greater height in Philip than it ever at- 
tained in any other prince of that or of any former or 
{ſucceeding age. X 
Though of a ſmall ſize, he had an agreeable perſon. 
His countenance was grave, his air tranquil, and one 
could not diſcover from his looks either joy in proſ- 
perity or chagrin in adverſity. The wars againſt Hol- 
land, France, and England, coft Philip 564 millions of 
ducats : But America furniſhed him with more than 
the half of that ſum. His revenues, after the junc- 
tion of Portugal, are ſaid to have amounted to 25 mil- 
lions of ducats, of which he only laid out 100, ooo for 
the ſupport of his own houſehold. Philip was very 
jealous of outward reſpect; he was unwilling that any 
ſhould ſpeak to him but upon their knees. The duke 
of Alva having one day entered this prince's cabinet 
without being introduced, he received the following 
harſh falutation, accompanied with a ſtormy counte- 
nance : An impudence like this of your's would de- 
ſerve the hatchet.” It he thought only how to make 
himſelf be feared, he ſucceeded in doing fo ; for few 
princes have been more dreaded, more abhorred, or 
have cauſed more blood ito flow, than Philip II. of 
Spain. He had ſucceſſively, if not all at once, war 
to maintain againſt Turkey, France, England, Hol- 
land, and almoſt all the Proteſtants of the empire, with- 
out having a fingle ally, not even the branch of his 
own houſe in Germany. Notwithſtanding ſo many 
millions employed againſt the enemies of Spain, Philip 
found in his economy and his reſources wherewith to 
build zo citadels, 64 fortified places, 9 ſea-ports, 25 
arfenals, and as many palaces, without including the 
eſcurial. His debts amounted to 140 millions 6t du- 
cats, of which, after having paid ſeven millions of in- 
tereſt, the greateſt part was due to the Genoeſe. 
Moreover, he had ſold or alienated a capital ſtock of 
100 millions of ducats in Italy. He made a law, fix- 
ing the majority of the kings of Spain at 14 years of 
age. He affected to be more than commonly devout; 
he eat oſten at the refectory with the monks; he ne- 
ver entered their churehes without kiſſing all the re- 
lics; he cauſed knead his bread with the water oft a 
tountain which was thought to poſſeſs a miraculous 
virtue; he boaſted of never having danced, and of ne- 
ver wearing breeches after the Grecian faſhion. Grave 
and ſolemn in all his actions, he drove from his preſence 


a woman who had ſmiled while he was blowing his- 


noſe. One great event of his domeſtic life is the death 
of his ſon Don Carlos. The manner of this prince's 
death is not certainly known. His body, which lies 
in the monument of the eſcurial, is there ſeparated 
from his head: but it is pretended that the head is 
ſeparated only becauſe the leaden coffin which contains 
the body is too ſmall. The particulars of his crime 
are as little known as the manner in which it was com- 
mitted. There is no evidence, nor is there any pro- 


bability, that Philip would have cauſed him to be con- 


that he had ſome correſpondence with the Hollander$ 
his enemies, arreſted him himſelf in his own room. 
He wrote at the ſame time to Pope Pius V. in order 
to give him an account of his ſon's impriſonment z and 
in his letter to this pontiff, the 2oth of January 1568, 


he ſays, that from his earlieſt years the ſtrength of 


a wicked nature has ſtifled in Don Carlos every pater- 
nal inſtruction,” It was Philip II. who cauſed to be 
printed at Anvers, between 1569 and 1572, in 8 vols 
folio, the fine Polyglot Bible, which bears his name; 
and it was he who fubjegted the iſlands afterwards call- 
ed the Philippines, He married ſucceffively, 1ſt, Mary 
daughter ot John III. king of Portugal; 2dly, Mary 
daughter of Henry VIII. and queen of England; 3dly, 
Elizabeth of France, daughter of Henry II. : 4thly, 
Anne, daughter of the Emperor Maximilian IT. Don 
Carlos was the ſon of his firſt wife, and Philip III. of 
the laſt. | 

PHILIPPI (anc. geog.), a town of Macedonia, in 
the territory of the ” on the confines of 'Thrace 
( Pliny, Ptolemy), ſituated on the fide of a ſteep emi - 
nence ; anciently called Datum and Drenides ( Appian), 
though Strabo ſeems to diſtinguiſh them. This town 
was | Heats on ſeveral accounts ; not only as taking its 
name from the celebrated Philip of Macedon, father 
to Alexander the Great, who conſidered it as a fit 
place for carrying on the war againſt the Thracians ; 
but alſo on account of two battles fought in its neigh 
bourhood between Auguſtus and the republican party. 
In the firſt of theſe battles, Brutus and Caſſius had the 
command of the republican army; while Ottavianus, 
afterwards Augultus, and Mark Antony, had the com- 
mand of their adverſaries. The army of Brutus and 
Caſſius conſiſted of 19 legions and 20,000 horſe ; the 
imperial forces of an equal number of legions, but 
more complete, and 13,000 horſe ; ſo that the num- 
bers on both fides were pretty equal. The troops of 
Brutus were very richly dreſſed, moſt of them having 
their armour adorned with gold and ſilver; for Bru- 
tus, though very frugal in other reſpects, was thus ex- 
travagant with reſpect to his men, thinking that the 
riches that they had about them would make them ex- 
ert themſelves the more, to prevent theſe from falling 
into the enemy's hands. Both the republican gene- 
rals appear to have been inferior in ſkill to Mark An- 
tony; for as to Octavianus, he is allowed never to 
have conquered but by the valour of others. A little 
before the firſt engagement, Octavianus, who had been 
indiſpoſed, was carried out of the camp, at the perſua- 
ſion of Artorius his phyfician, who had dreamed that 
he ſaw a viſion directing him to be removed. Brutus's 
men, who oppoſed the wing commanded by Octavia- 


nus, an without orders, which cauſed great con- 


fuſion. However, they were ſucceſsful ; for part of 
them, taking a compaſs about, fell upon the enemy's 
rear : after which they took-and plundered the camp, 
making a great . ſlaughter of ſuch as were in it, and 
among the reſt putting 2000 Lacedemonians to the 
ſword who were newly come to the aſſiſtance of Octa- 
vianus. The emperor himſelf was ſought for, but in 
vain, having been conveyed away for the reaſon above- 
mentioned; and as the ſoldiers pierced the litter in 
which he was uſua ly carried, it was thence reported 


that 


1 
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- Fhillippi, that he had been killed. This threw that whole part 
Philippics. of the army into ſuch conſternation, that when Bru- 
S—— tus attacked them in front, they were molt completely 
routed : three whole legions being cut in pieces, and 
2 prodigious ſlaughter made among the fugitives. But 
by the imprudence of the general in purſuing too far, 
the wing of the republican army commanded by Caſ- 
ſius was left naked and ſeparated from the reſt of the 
army; on which they were attacked at once in front 
and in flank, and thus they were defeated and their 
camp taken, while Brutus imagined that he had gain- 
ed a complete victory. Caſſius himſelf retired to an 
eminence at a ſmall diſtance from Philippi; whence 
he ſent one of his greateſt intimates to procure intelli- 
gence concerning the fate of Brutus. That general 
was on his way, and already in view, when the mel- 
ſenger ſet out. He ſoon met his friends; but they 
ſurrounding him to inquire the news, Caſſius who be- 
held what paſſed, imagined that he was taken priſoner 
by the enemy, retired to his tent, and in deſpair cau- 

ſed one of his freedmen cut off his head. Thus far at 
leaſt is certain, that he went into the tent with that 
freedman, and that his head was found ſeparated from 
his body when Brutus entered. However, the freed- 
man was never after wards ſeen. 

The ſecond engagement was pretty ſimilar to the 
firſt. Brutus again oppoſed Octavianus, and met with 
the ſame ſucceſs; but in the mean time Antony, to 
whom he ought undoubtedly to have oppoſed himſelf, 
2 to do only with the lieutenants of Caſſius 
gained a complete victory over them. What was 
worſt, the fugitives, inſtead of leaving the field of 
battle altogether, fled for protection to Brutus's army; 
where, crowding in among the ranks, they carried 
deſpair and confuſion wherever they went, ſo that a 
total defeat enſued, and the republican army was al- 
moſt entirely cut in pieces. After the battle, Brutus 
put an end to his own life, as is related more fully un- 
der the article Roux. 

The city of Philippi is likewiſe remarkable on ac- 
count of an epiſtle written by St Paul to the church in 
that place. It was a Roman colony (Luke, Pliny, 
Coin, Inſcription). It is alſo remarkable for being the 
birth place of Adraſtus, the Peripatetic philoſopher, 
and diſciple of Ariſtotle.— The town is ſtill in being, 
and 1s an archbiſhop's ſee; but greatlydecayed and bad- 
ly peopled. However, there is an old amphitheatre, 
and ſeveral other monuments of its ancient grandeur. 
E. Long. 44. 55. N. Lat. 41. o. | 

PHILLIPPICS, SN AN, in literature, is a 
name which is given to the orations of Demoſthenes 
againſt Philip king of Macedon. The Philippics are 
reckoned the maſter- pieces of that great orator: Lon- 
ginus quotes many inſtances of the ſublime from them, 
and points out a thouſand latent beauties. Indeed that 
pathetic in which Demoſthenes excelled, the frequent 
interrogations and apoſtrophes wherewith he attacked 
the indolence of the Athenians, where could they be 
better employed? Whatever delicacy there be in the 
oration againſt Leptines, the Philippics have the ad- 
vantage over it, were it only on account of the ſubject, 
which gives Demoſthenes ſo fair a field to diſplay his 
chief talent, we mean, with Longinus, that of moving 
and aſtoniſhing. 


Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus ranks the oration on the 
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-Haloneſe among the Philipics, and places it the eighth Philippic, 
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in order: but though his authority be great, yet that Philippine 
force and majeſty wherein Cicero characteriſes the Phi. ud. 
lippics of Demoſthenes, ſeem tg exclude the oraticn 

on the Haloneſe out of the nunr ; and authoriſe the 

almoſt univerſal opinion of Me learned, who reject it 

as ſpurious. Libanius, Photius, and others, but above 

all the languidneſs of thetyle, and the lowneſs of the 
expreſhons, which reign throughout the whole, father 

it on Hegeſippus. 

PaitiyericAs likewiſe applied to the fourteen ora- 
tions of Cicero againſt Mark antony. Cicero him- 
ſelt gave them this title in his epiſtles to Brutus: and 
polterity have found it ſo juſt, that it has been conti- 
nued to ou times. Juvenal, Sat x. calls the ſecond 
the divine ihc, and witneſſes it to be of great 
fame, con divina Philippica fame. That orator”s 
intitling his att * molt valued orations after the Phi- 
lippics of Demvlithenes ſhows the high opinion he had 
of them. Cicero's Philippics coſt him his life ; Mark 
Antony had been ſo irritated with them, that when 
he arrived at the triumvirate, he procured Cicero's 
murder, cut off his head, and ſtuck it up in the very 
place whence the orator had delivered the Philippics. 

PHILIPPINE 1sLanDs, are certain iſlands of 
Afa, which lie between 114 and 126 degrees of eaſt 
longitude, and between 6 and 20 degrees of north la- 
titude ; about zoo miles ſouth eaſt of China. They 1 
are ſaid to be about 1200 in number, of which there 1 EY 
are 400 very conſiderable. They form a principal di- 
viſion of that immenſe Indian Archipelago, which 
conſiſts of ſo. many thouſand iſlands, ſume of which 
are the largeſt, and. many of them the richeſt, in the 
world. The Philippines form the northernmoſt clu- 
ſter of theſe iſlands, and were diſcovered in the year 
1521 by the famous navigator Ferdinand Magellan, a 
Portugueſe gentleman, who had ſerved his native 
country both in the wars of Africa and in the Eaſt 
Indies; particularly under Albuquerque, the famous 
Portugueſe general, who reduced Goa and Malacca 
to the obedience of that crown. Magellan having had 
a conſiderable ſhare in thoſe actions, and finding him- 
ſelf neglected by the government of Portugal, and even 
denied, as it is ſaid, the ſmall advance of a ducat a 
month in his pay, leſt the court of Portugal in diiguit, 
and offered his ſervices to Charles V. then emperor of 
Germany and king of Spain, whom he convinced of 
the probability of diſcovering a way to the Spice 
Iſlands, in the Eaſt Indies, by the weſt ; whereupcn 
the command of five ſmall thips being given him, he 
ſet ſail from Seville, on the 1oth of Auguit 1519, 
and ſtanding over to the coaſt of South America, pro- 
ceeded ſouthward to 529, where he fortunately hit up- 
on a ſtrait, ſince called the Strait HY, which 
carried him into the Pacific Ocean or South Sea; and 
then ſteering northward, repaſſed the equator : after 
which he ſtretched away to the weſt, acroſs that vaſt 
ocean, till he arrived at Guam, one of the Ladrones, 
on the 1oth of March 1521; and ſoon after failed to 
the weſtward, and diicovered the Philippines, which 
he did on St Lazarus's day; and, in honour of that 
ſaint, he called them the Archipelago of St Lazarus. 
He took poſſeſſion of them in the name of the king 
of Spain, but happened to be killed in a ikirmith 
he had with the natives of one of them. His people, 

3 0 2 however, 
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Spain by the way of the Cape of Good Hope t be- 
ing the firſt perſons that ever ſailed round the globe. — 
But there 'was no attempt made by the Spaniards 
to ſubdue or plant the Philippine Iſlands until the 
year 1564, in the reign of Philip II ſon of Charles 
V. when Don Louis de Velaſco, viceroy of Mexico, 
ſent Michael Lopez Delagaſpes thither with a fleet, 
and a force ſufficient to make a conqueſt of theſe 
iſlands, which he named the Philippines, in honour of 
Philip-II. then upon the throne of Spain ; and they 
have remained under the dominion of that crown till 
taken by Sir William Draper. 'The Philippines are 


ſcarce inferior to any other iſlands of Alia in all the 


natural productions of that happy climate ; and they 
are by far the beſt ſituated for an extenſive and ad- 
vantageous commerce. By their poſition, they form 
the centre of intercourſe with China, Japan, and the 
Spice Iſlands ; and whilſt they are under the dominion 
of Spain, they connect the Afiatic and American 
commerce, and become a general magazine for the 
rich manufactures of the one and for the treaſures of 
the other. Beſides, they are we!l ſituated for a ſup- 
ply of European goods, both from the fide of Aca- 
pulco and by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
In fact, they formerly enjoyed a traffic in ſome de- 
gree proportioned to the peculiar felicity of their ſitu- 
ation; but the Spaniſh dominion is too vaſt and un- 
connected to be improved to the beſt advantage,— 
The fpirit of commerce is not powerful in that people. 
The trade of the Philippines is thought to bave de- 
clined ; its great branch is now reduced to two ſhips, 
which annually paſs between theſe iſlands and Aca- 
pulco in America, and to a ſingle port of Manila in 
the iſland of Luconia. 

Indeed the Spaniards appear by no means to be ac- 
tuated by the ſpirit of induſtry; for, ſo far from im- 
proving the fine ſituation of theſe iſlands to the ut- 
moſt, it happens, on the contrary, that the trade is 
hurtful to the mother country; for (to confine our- 
ſ-lves to Manila, with which they have moſt to do), 
intead of taking Spaniſh manufaQures, they trade 
with the Chineſe for ſpices, filks, ſtockings, Indian 
ſtuffs, callicoes, chintz, and many other articles: and 
w.th the Japaneſe for cabinets, and all ſorts of lac- 
quered ware; for all which they pay in gold or ſilver. 
All theſe commodities, together with what the iſlands 
produce in great quantities of wrought plate by the 
Chineſe artiſans, are collected at Manila, and tranſ- 
ported annualiy in two ſhips to Acapulco in Mexico. 
Each of theſe ſhips is eſteemed worth L.600,000 Ster- 
ling; and in the war which began in 1739, and which 
was not diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a ſeries of wonderful ſuc- 
c:fes as that which ended in 1763, the taking of one 
of the galleons which carry on the trade between Ma- 
nila and America, was conſidered as one of the moſt bril- 
hant advantages which the Engliſh gained. This trade is 
not laid open to all the inhabitants of Manila, but is con- 
ined by very particular regulations, ſomewhat analo- 


gous to thoſe by which the trade of the regiſter ſhips 


16 
Philippine however, artived afterwards at the Moluccas, or Clove 
Iflands. Iſlands, where they left a colony, and returned to 


from Cadiz to the Welt Indies is reftrainel. The Philippine 


ſhips employed are all king's ſhips, commiſſioned and 
paid by him; dhe tonage is divided into a cer- 
tain number of vales, all of the ſame ſize. Theſe are 
divided among the convents at Manila, but princi- 
pally the Jeſuits (a), as a donation to ſupport their 
miſſions, for the propagation of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Moſt of the religious are concerued in this 
trade, and ſel] to the merchants at a great price what 
room in the {hip they are not to occupy. This trade 
is by a royal edit limited to a certain value, but it 
always exceeds it, each ſhip being generally worth 
3, 00, ooo of dollars. The returns made from Ame- 
rica are in ſilver, cochineal, ſweetmeats, together wich 
ſome European millenary ware for the women, and 
ſome ſtrong Spaniſh wine. It is obvious, that the 
greateſt part of the treaſure remitted does not remain 
at Manila, but is diſperſed over [ndia for goods. 
Many ſtrong remonſtrances againſt this Indian trade 
to Mexico have been made to the court of Spait, 
wherein they urge, that the ſilk manufactories of Va- 
lentia and other parts of Spain, the linens from Ca- 
diz, and their other manufactories, are hurt in their 
ſale in Mexico and Peru, by the Chineſe being able 
to afford them goods of the ſame ſort cheaper than 
they are able; that were this trade laid open, the 
whole treaſure of the New World would centre in 
Spain, or with European Merchants; but now it en- 
riches only the Jeſuits and a few private perſons. 
Wile as theſe arguments are, the Jeſuits and prieſts, 
verſant in intrigue, and the molt ſelfiſh ſet of men 
+ earth, had iatereſt enough at court to ſtop the ef- 
ect, 

At Cavite in this bay are a fort, a town, and'a fine 


ande. 
— 


dock- yard, where theſe large ge are built and re- 
a 


paired, and where they loa 
with all the other large ſhips that trade to this bay. 

The principal of the Philippine iſlands are Luco- 
nia or Manila, Tandago or Samul, Maſbate, Mindora, 
Luban, Paragoa, Panay, Leyte, Bohel, Sibu, Sogbu, 
Negros, St John, Xolo, and Mindanao, In moſt of 
theſe, the Spaniſh power prevails, and all are under 
the governor of Luconia ; but there are ſome in _ 
the nation has little authority, or even influence, ſuc 
as Mindanao. 

The inhabitants of theſe iſlands conſiſt of Chineſe, 
Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Portugueſe, Pinta- 


dos or Painted People, and Meſtees, a mixture of all 


theſe. Their perſons and habits reſemble thoſe of the 
ſeveral nations whence they derive their original; on- 
ly, it is obſervable, that the features of the blacks of 
theſe iſlands are as agreeable as thoſe of the white 
people. There is not a ſoil in the world that produ- 
ces greater plenty of all things for life ; as appears by 
the multitude ol inhabitants to be found in the woods 
and mountains, who ſubſiſt almoſt entirely by the 
fruits of the earth, and the veniſon they take. Nor 
can any country appear more beautiful ; for there is a 
perpetual verdure, and buds, bloſſoms, and fruit, are 
found upon the trees all the year round, as well on the 
mountains as in the cultivated gardens. Vaſt quanti- 


nd unload, together 


ties 


(%) We do not know who has the Jeſuits ſhare ſince they were expelled the Spaniſh dominions. 
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There are alſo mines of other metals, and excellent 
Joad-ſtones found here; arid ſuch numbers of wild buf- 
faloes, that a good huntſman on horſeback, armed 
with a ſpear, will kill 10 or 20 in a day. The Spa- 
niards take them for their hides, which they ſell to the 
- Chineſe; and their carcaſes ſerve the mountaineers for 
food, Their woods alſo abound with deer, wild hogs, 
and goats. Of the laſt there is ſuch plenty in one of 
theſe iſlands, that the Spaniards gave it the name of 
Cabras, Horſes and cows have been likewiſe imported 
into theſe iſlands, from New Spain, China, and Ja- 
pan, which have multiplied confiderably ; but the theep 
that were brought over came to nothing. The trees 
produce a great variety of gums; one kind, which is 
the commoneſt, by the Spaniards called br-a, is uſed 
inſtead of pitch; of the others ſome are medicinal, 
others odoriferous. 

In thoſe iſlands are monkeys and babooss of a monſ- 
trous bigneſs, that will defend themſelves if attacked 
by men. When they can find no fruit in the moun- 
tains, they go down to the ſea to catch crabs and oyſ- 
ters; and that the oyſters may not cloſe and catch 
their paws, they firſt put in a ſtone to prevent their 
ſhutting cloſe; they take crabs by putting their tail 
in the Toles where they lie, and when the crab lays 
hold of it they draw him out. There are alſo great 
numbers of civet-cats in ſome of the iſlands. The 
bird called tavar, is a black ſea-fowl ſomething leſs 
than a hen, and has a long neck; it lays its eggs in 
the ſand by the ſea fide, 40 or 50 in a trench, and 
then covers them, and they are hatched by the heat 
of the ſun. They have likewiſe the bird ſaligan, which 
builds her neſt on the ſides of rocks, as the ſwallows 
do againſt a wall; and theſe are the delicious Bizps- 
Nefts ſo much eſteemed, being a kind of jelly that 
diſſolves in warm water. 

The Spaniards have introduced ſeveral of the Ame- 
rican fruits, which thrive here as well as in America ; 
the cocoa or chocolate-nut particularly, which in- 
creaſes ſo that they have no occaſion now to import it 
from Mexico. Here is alſo the Foowraiw-Tree, from 
which the natives draw water ; and there is likewiſe a 
kind of cane, by the Spaniards called vaxuco, which, 
if cut, yields fair water enough for a draught, of 
which there are plenty in the mountains, where 
water is moſt wanted. 

Theſe iſlands being hot and moiſt, produce abun- 
dance of venomous creatures, as the ſoil does poiſonous 
herbs and flowers, which do not kill thoſe who touch or 

taſte them, but fo infe& the air, that many people die 
in the time of their bloſſoming. 

The orange, lemon, and ſeveral other trees, bear 
twice a year. A ſprig, when planted, becomes a tree 
and bears fruit in a year's time ; ſo that without any 
hyperbole it may be affirmed, that a more luxuriant 
verdant ſoil can ſcarcely be conceived. The woods are 
filled with old, large, and lofty trees, and ſuch as yield 
more ſultenance to man than is to be found in almoſt 
any other part of the world, Theſe iſlands, however, 
beſides their other inconveniences, of which they have 
many, are very ſubje& to earihquakes, which often 
prove very fatal. See Manila. 
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Puititrurs, a religious ſociety of young women Philippine 


at Rome, fo called from their taking St Philip de Neri 
for their protector. The ſociety conſiſts of 100 poor 
girls, who are brought up till they are of age to be 
married, or become nuns, under the direction of ſome 
religious women, who teach them to read, write, and 
work, and iuſttuct them in the duties of Chriſtianity. 
They wear a white veil, and a black crofs on their 
breaſts. See Macepoxia. 

PHILIPPISTS, a ſed or party among the Lu- 
therans; the followers of Philip Melancthon. He 
had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Ubiquiſts, who aroſe in 
his time; and the diſpute growing (till hotter after his 
death, the univerlity of Wittemberg, who eipouſed 
Melancthon's opinion, were called by the Flacians, 
who attacked it, Philippiſts. 

PHILIPS ( Fabian), was author of ſeveral books 
relating to ancient cuſtoms and privileges in England. 
He was born at Preſtbury in Glouceſterſhire, Septem- 
ber 28th, 1601. When very young, he ſpent ſome 
time in one of the Inns of Chancery ; and went from 
thence to the Middle-Temple, where he became learn- 
ed in the law. In the civil wars he was a bold aſſertor 
of the king's prerogative; and was ſo paſſionate a 
lover of Charles I. that two days before that illuſtri- 
ous monarch was beheaded, he wrote a proteſtation 


againſt the intended murder, and cauſed it to be 


printed, and affixed to poſts in all public places. He 
likewiſe publiſhed in 1649, 4to, a pamphlet intituled, 
% Veritas Inconcuſſa; or King Charles I. no Man of 
Blood, but a Martyr for his People:“ which was re- 
printed in 1660, 8yo. In 1653, when the courts of 
juſtice at Weſtminſter, eſpecially the Chancery, were 
voted down by Oliver's parliament, he publiſhed, 
« Conſiderations againſt the diſſolving and taking them 
away :” for which he received the thanks of William 
Lenthal, Eſq; ſpeaker of the late parliament, and of 
the keepers of the liberties of England. He was for 
ſome time filazer for London, Middleſex, Cambridge- 
ſhire, and Huntingdonſhire ; and ſpent much money 
in ſearching records, and writing in tavour of the royal 
prerogative. The only advantage he received for this 
attachment to the royal cauſe was, the place of one 
of the commiſſioners for regulating the law, worth 
L. 200 per annum, which only laſted two years. Af- 
ter the Reſtoration of Charles II. when the bill for 
taking away the tenures was depending in patrliament, 
he wrote and publiſhed a book to ſn w the neceflity 
of preſerving them, intitled, ** Tenenda non T ollenda : 
or, the neceſſity of preſtrving tenures in capie, and 
by Knight's-ſervice, which, according to their firſt 
inſtitution, were, and are yet, a great part of the f- 
lus populi, &c. 1660,” 4to. In 1663 he publithed, 
Ihe antiquity, Legality, Reaſon, Duty, and Neceſ- 
ſity of Pre-emption and Pourveyance for the King, 
4to ; and afterwards many other pieces upon ſubjects 
of a ſimilar kind. He aſſiited Dr Bates in his “ E. 
lenchus Motuum; eſpecially in ſearching the records 
and offices for that work. He died November 17th, 
1690, in his 89th year; and was buried near his wife 
in the church of 'Twytord in Middleſex. He was a 
man well acquainted with records and an:iquities 


but his manner of writing is neither cloſe nor well di- 


geſted. He publithed a political pamphlet in 1681, 


iatitled, 


hilips, 
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is no ſuch Fear, as is factitiouſly pretended, of Popery 
and arbitrary Power.“ 

Parties (Ambroſe), an Engliſh poet, was de- 
ſcended from a very ancient and conſiderable family of 
that name in Leiceſterſhire, He received his edua- 
tion at St John's college, Cambridge ; during his ſtay 
at which univerſity, he wrote his paſtorals, which ac- 
quired him at the time ſo high a reputation. His 
next performance was, The Liſe of Archbiſhop Williams, 
written, according to Mr Cibber, to make known his 
political principles, which in the courſe of it he had 
a free opportunity of doing, as the archbiſhop, who 
is the hero of his work, was a ſtrong opponent to the 
high church meaſures. | 

When he quitted the univerſity, and came to Lon- 
don, he became a conſtant attendant at, and one of 
the wits of, Button's coffee-houſe, where be obtained 
the friendſhip and intimacy of many of the celebrated 
geniuſes of that age, more particularly of Sir Richard 
Steele, who, in the firſt volume of his Tat/er, has in- 
ſerted a little pcem of Mr Philips's, which he calls a 
Winter Piece, dated from Copenhagen, and addreſſed 
to the earl of Dorſet, on which he beitows the higheſt 
encomiums; and indeed, ſo much juſtice is there in 
theſe his commendations, that even Mr Pope himſelf, 
who had a fixed averſion for the author, while he at- 
feed to deſpiſe his other works, uſed always to except 
this from the number. 

The firſt diſlike Mr Pope conceived againſt Mr Phi- 
lips, proceeded from that jealouſy of fame which was 
ſo conſpicuous in the character of that great poet; 
tor Sir Richard Steele had taken fo ſtrong a liking 
to the paſtorals ef the latter, as to have formed a de- 
ſign for a critical compariſon of them with thoſe of 
Pope, in the concluſion of which the preference was 
to have been given to Philips, This defign, however, 
coming to Mr Pope's knowledge, that gentleman, who 
could not bear a rival near the throne, determined to 
ward off this ſtroke by a ſtratagem of the moſt artful 
kind ; which was no other than taking the ſame taſk 
on himſelf; and, in a paper in the Guardian, by draw- 
ing the like compariſon, and giving a like preference, 
but on principles of criticiſm apparently fallacious, to 
point out the abſurdity of- ſuch a judgment. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding the ridicule that was drawn on 
him in conſequence of his ſtanding as it were in com- 
petition with ſo powerful an antagoniſt, it is allowed, 
that there are, in ſome parts of Philips's paſtorals, cer- 
tain ſtrokes of nature, and a degree of ſimplicity that 
are much better ſuited to the purpoſcs of paſtoral, than 
the more correctly turned periods of Mr Pope's verſifi- 
cation, Mr Philips and Mr Pope being of different 
Political principles, was another cauſe of enemiry be- 
tween them; which aroſe at length to ſo gr: at a height, 
that the former, finding his antagoniſt too hard for 
him at the weapon of wit, had even determined on 
making uſe of a rougher kind of argument; for which 
purple he even went ſo far as to hang up a rod at 
Button's for the chaſtiſement of his adverſary whenever 
he ſhould come thither ; which, however, Mr Pope de- 
| lining to do, avoided the argumentum baculinum in 
which he would, no doubt, have found himſelf on the 
weakelt ſide of the queſtion, Our author alſo wrote 
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ſeveral dramatical pieces; The Briton, Diſtreſſed Mo- 
ther, and Humphrey duke of Glouceſter ; all of which 
met with ſucceſs, and one of them is at this time a 
ſtandard of entertainment at the theatres, being ge- 
nerally repeated ſeveral times in every ſeaſon. Mr 
Philips's circumſtances were in general, through his 
life, not only eaſy but rather affluent, in conſequence 
of his being connected, by his political principles, 
with perſens of great rank and conſequence. He was 
concerned with Dr Hugh Boulter, afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Armagh, the right honourable Richard Weſt, 
Eſq; lord chanceller of Ireland, the reverend Mr Gil- 
bert Burnet, and the reverend Mr Henry Stevens, in 
writing a ſeries of papers called the Free Thinker, 
which were all publiſhed together by Mr Philips, in 
three volumes in 12mo. 

In the latter part of Queen Anne's reign, he was 
ſecretary to the Hanover club, who were a ſet of 
noblemen and gentlemen who had formed an aſſo- 
ciation in honour of that ſucceſſion, and for the ſup- 
port of its intereſts, and who uſed particularly to di- 
ſtinguiſh in their toaſts ſuch of the fair ſex as were moſt 
zealouſly attached to the illuſtrious Houſe of Brunſwic. 
Mr Philips's ſtation in this club, together with the 
zeal thown in his writings, recommended him to the 
notice and favour of the new government. He was, 
ſoon after the acceſſion of king George I. put into the 
commiſſion of the peace, and appointed one of the 
commiſſioners of the lottery. And, on his friend Dr 
Boulter's being made primate of Ireland, he accom- 
panied that prelate acroſs St George's channel, where 
he had conſiderable preferments beſtowed on him, and 
was elected a member of the Houſe of Commons there, 
as repreſentative for the county of Armagh. At 
length, having purchaſed an annuity for life of 400 1. 
per annum, he came over to England ſome time in the 
year 1748 but having a very bad ſtate of health, and 
being moreover of an advanced age, he died ſoon after, 
at his lodgings near Vauxhall, in Surry. 

Of his perſonal character (ſays Dr Johnſon) all I 
have heard is, that he was eminent for bravery, and 
{kill in the ſword, and that in converſation he was ſo- 
lemn and pompaus.” He is ſomewhere called Qualer 
Philips, but, however, appears to have been a man of 
integrity ; tor the late Paul Whitehead relates, that 
when Mr Addiſon was ſecretary of ſtate, Philips ap- 
plied to him for ſome preferment, but was coolly an- 
ſwered, © that it was N ag that he was already 
provided for, by being made a. juſtice for Weſtmin- 
ter.” To this obſervation our author, with ſome in- 
dignation, replied, * Though poetry was a trade he 
could not live by, yet he ſcorned to owe ſubliſtence to 
another which he ought not to live by.“ 

The following anecdote is told of our author by 
Dr Johnſon: „At a coffee-houſe, he (Philips) was 
diſcourſing upon pictures, and pitying the painters, 
who, in their hiſtorical pieces, always draw the ſame 
ſort of ſky. © They ſhould travel (ſaid he), and then 
they would ſee that there is a different ty in every 
country, in England, France, Italy, and fo forth.” 
“ Your remark is juſt (ſaid a grave gentleman who ſat 
by), I have been a traveller, and can teſtify what you 
obſerve is true; but the greateſt variety of ie that I 
found was in Poland.” In Poland, Sir? (fays Phi- 
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Parurrs (Catharine), a very ingenious lady, the 
daughter of Mr John Fowler merchant, was born at 
London in January 1631, and educated at a ſchool 
at Hackney. She married James Philips of the priory 
of Cardigan, Eſq; and went with the viicounteſs of 
Dungannon into Ireland, where ſhe tranſlated Cor- 
neille's tragedy of Pompey into Engliſh, which was 
ſeveral times acted there with great applauſe. 

She tranſlated alſo the four firſt acts of Horace, 
another tragedy of Corneille, the fifth being done by 
Sir John Denham. This excellent and amiable lady, 
for ſuch it ſeems ſhe was, died of the ſmall-pox in 
London, the 22d of June 1664, much and juſtly re- 
ng % having not left (ſays Langbaine) any of 

er ſex her equal in poetry, —She not only equalled 
(adds he) all that is reported of the poeteſſes of an- 
tiquity, the Leſbian Sappho and the Roman Sulpiria, 
but juſtly found her admirers among the greateſt 
poets of our age.” Cowley wrote an ode upon her 
death. Dr Jeremy Taylor had addreſſed to her his 
«© Meaſures and offices of Friendſhip :”” the ſecond 
edition of which was printed in 1657, 12mo. She 
aſſumed the name of Orinda. In 1667, were printed, 
in folio, © Poems by tlie moſt deſervedly admired Mrs 
Catharine Philips, the matchleſs Orinda. To which 
is added, monſieur Corneille's Pompey and Horace, 
tragedies. With ſeveral other tranſlations from the 
French ;” and her picture before them, engfaven by 
Faithorne. There was likewiſe another edition in 
1678, folio; in the preface of which we are told, 
that “ the wrote her familiar letters with great faci- 
lity, in a very fair hand, and perfe&t orthography ; 
and if they were collected with thoſe excellent diſ- 
courſes ſhe wrote on ſeveral ſubjects, they would make 
a volume much larger than that of her poems.“ In 
1705, a ſmall volume of her letters to Sir Charles Cot- 
trel were printed under the title of Letters from 
Orinda to Poliarchus. The editor of theſe letters tells 
us, that “they were the effect of an happy intimacy 
between herſelf and the late famous Poliarchus, and 
are an admirable pattern for the pleaſing correſpond- 
ence of a virtuous friendſhip. They will ſufficiently 
inſtruct us, how an intercourſe of writing between 
perſons of different ſexes ought to be managed with 
delight and innocence; and teach the world not to. 
load ſuch a commerce with cenſure and detrattion, 
when it is removed at ſuch a diſtance from even the 
appearance of guilt.” 

Pa1t1ys (John), an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born in 1676. He was educated at Wincheſter and 
Oxford, where he became acquainted with Milton, 
whom he ſtudied with great application, and traced in 
all his ſucceſsful . from the ancients. The 
firſt poem which diſtinguiſhed our author, was his 
Splendid Shilling, which is in the Tatler ſtyled the 
fineſt burleſque poem in the Engliſh language. His next 
was intitled Blenheim, which he wrote at the requelt 
of the earl of Oxford, and Mr Henry St John, after- 
wards Lord Bolingbroke, on the victory obtained there 
by the duke of Marlborough in 1704. It was pub- 
liſhed in 1705 and the year after he finiſhed another 
poem upon cyder, the firſt book of which had been 
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written at Oxford. It is on the model of Virgil's 
Georgics, and is a very excellent piece. We have no 
more of Mr Philips but a Latin ode to Henry St John, 
Eſq; which is eſteemed a maſter- piece. He was con- 
triving greater things; but illneſs coming on, he was 


obliged to drop every thing but the care of his health, 


This care, however, did not fave him; for, after ling- 
ering a long time, he died at Hereford, Feb. 15, 1708, 
of a conſumption and aſthma, before he had reached 
his 33d year. He was interred in the cathedral of that 
city with an inſcription over his grave; and had a mo- 
nument erected to his memory in Weſtminſter- abbey 
by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord-chance'lor, 
with an epitaph upon it written by Dr Atterbury, 
though commonly aſcribed to Dr Freind. He was 
one of thoſe few poets, whoſe muſe and manners were 
equally excellent and amiable ; and both were ſo in a 
very eminent degree. 

Dr Johnſon obſerves, that Philips has been always 
praiſed, without contradiction as a man modett, blame- 
leſs, and pious ; who bore a narrow fortune without 
diſcontent, and tedious and painful maladie: withoutim- 
patience ; beloved by thoſe that knew him, but not 
ambitious to be known. He was probably not formed 
for a wide circle. His converſation is commended for 
its innocent gaiety, which ſeems to have flo ed only 
among his intimates ; for I have been told, that he was 
in company ſilent and barren, and employed only up- 
on the pleaſures of his pipe. His addiction to tobac- 
co is mentioned by one of his biographers, who re- 
marks, that in all his writings except Blenheim, he has 
found an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant fume. 
In common lite, he was probably one ct choſe who 
pleaſe by not offending, and whoſe perſon was loved, 
becauſe his writings were admired. He died honour- 
ed and lamented, before any part of his reputation 
had withered, and before his patron St John had dif 
graced him. His works are few. The Splendid Shil- 
ling has the uncommon merit of an original deſign, 
unleſs it may be thought precluded by the ancient Cen- 
tos. To degrade the ſounding words and ſtately con- 
ſtruction of Milton, by an application to the loweſt 
and moſt trivial things, gratiſies the mind with a mo- 
mentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto 
held its captives in admiration; the words and things 
are preſented with a new appearance, and novelty is al- 
ways grateful where it gives no pain. But the merit 
of ſuch performances begins and ends with the firſt 
author. He that ſhould again adopt Milton's phraſe 
to the groſs incidents of common life, and even adapt 
it with more art, which would not be ditficult, muſt 
yet expect but a ſmall part of the praiſe which Phi- 
lips has obtained; he can only hope to be conſidered 
as the repeater of a jeſt. 

« There is a Latin ode written to his patron St 
John, in return for a preſent of wine and tobacco, 
which cannot be paſſed without notice. It is gay and 
elegant, and exhibits ſeveral arttul accommodations of 
claſſic expreſſions to new purpoſes. It ſcems better 
turned than the odes of Hannes. To the poem on 
cyder, written in imitation of the Georgics, may be 
given this peculiar praiſe, that it is grounded in truth 
that the precepts which it contains are exact and jult ; 
and that it is therefore at once a book of entertain- 
ment and of ſcience, This I was told by Miller, the 
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great gardener and botaniſt, whoſe expreſſion was, that 
© there were many books written on the ſame ſubject 
in proſe, which do not contain ſo much truth as that 
poem.“ In the diſpoſition of his matter, ſo as to in- 
terſperſe precept, relating to the culture of trees, with 
ſentiments more generaly pleaſing, and in eaſy and 

aceful tranſitions from one ſubject to another, he 

as very diligently imitated his maſter ; but he unhap- 


pily pleaſed himſelf with blank verſe, and ſuppoſed 


that the numbers of Milton which impreſs the mind 
with veneration, combined as they are with ſubjects of 
inconceivable grandeur, could be ſuſtained by images 
which at moſt can riſe only to elegance. Contending 
angels may ſhake the regions of heaven in blank verſe ; 
but the flow of equal meaſures and the embelliſhment 
of rhime, muſt rece mmend to our aitention the art of 
engrafting, and decide the merit of the redſtreak and 
pearmain. What ſtudy could confer, Philips had ob- 
tained ; but natural deficiency cannot be ſupplied. He 
ſeems not born to greatneſs and elvation. He is ne- 
ver lofty, nor does he often ſurpriſe with unexpected 
excellence: but perhaps to his laſt poem may be ap- 
plied what Tully ſaid of the work of Lucretius, that 
* it is written with much art, though with few blazes 
of genius.“ 

It deſerves to be remarked, that there were two 
poets of both the names of our author, and who flou- 
riſhed in his time. One of them was Milton's nephew, 
and wrote ſeveral things, particularly ſome memoirs of 
his uncle, and part of Virgil Traveſtied. The other 
was the author of two political farces, which wereboth 
printed in 1716; 1 .The Earl of Marr married, with 
the Humours of Jocky the Highlander. 2. The Pre- 
tender”'s Flight; or a Mock Coronation, with the Hu-. 
mours of the facetious Harry St John. 

PHILIPSBURG, is an imperial town of Germany, 
in the circle of the Upper Rhine. It is very ſtrong, 
and looked upon as one of the bulwarks of the empire. 
It is ſeatcd in a morals, and fortified with ſeven ba- 
ttions and ſeveral advanced works. The town belongs 
to the b ſhop ot Spire, but all the works and the forti- 
fications to the empire. It has been ſeveral times ta- 
ken and retaken, particuiarly by the French in 1734, 
when the duke of Berwick was halled at the ſiege ; but 
it was rendered back the year” following, in conſe- 
quence of the treaty of Vienna. It is ſeated on the 
river Rhine, over which there is a bridge ſeven miles 
ſouth of Spire, 22 ſouth-ealt of Worms, and 40 north- 
eaſt of Straſburg. E. Long. 8 33. N. Lat. 49. 12. 

PHILISTAZA (anc. geog.), the country cf the 
Philiſtines (Bible): which lay along the Mediterra- 
nean, from Joppa to the boundary of Egypt, and ex- 
tending to inland places not far from the coalt. Palæ- 
ini, the people; Palæſtina, the country (Joſephus) ; 
Atterwards applied to the whole of the Holy Land 
and its inhabitants. Philiſtæi, the people (Septuagint 
Philifiini (Vulyate) ; the Caphtorim and Philiflim, ori- 
ginally from Egypt, and deſcendants of Cham (Moſes). 
Expelled and deltroyed the Hivites the ancient inha- 
bitants, and occupied their country ; that is, the re- 
gion which retained the name of Philiſlin, in which 
that of Caphtorim was ſwallowed up. 

PHILISTINES, were the ancient inhabitants of 
Paleſtine, well known in facred hiſtory. Theſe people 
are ſometimes called in Scripture Cherethites and Caph- 
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authors of the univerſal Hiſtory tell us, that they were- 
deſcended from the Caſluhim partly, and partly from 
the Caphtorim, both from the loins of Mizraim the 
ſon of Ham, the fon of Noah. Moſes tells us (Deut. 
xi. 23+), that they drove out the Avim or Avites even 
to Azzah or Gazah, where they ſettled; but when 


this happened cannot be determined. On the whole, 


however, our learned authors are clearly of opinion, 
that the Caſluhim and Caphtorim, from whom the 
Philiſtines are deſcended, came originally from Egypt; 
and called the country which they had Oe by 
their own name (See PAU ESTV E). Many interpre- 


ters, however, think, that Caphtor was but anotlier 


name for Cappadocia, which they imagine to have 
been the original country of the Philiſtines. But Fa- 
ther Calmet, in a particular diſſertation prefixed to the 
firſt book of Samuel, endeavours to ſhow that th 

were originally of the iſle of Crete. The reaſons vhich 
led him to think that Caphtor is the ifle of Crete are 
as follow: The Philiſtines were ſtrangers in Paleſtine 
as appears in various parts of Scripture ; ſuch as Gen, 
x. 14 Deut. ii. 23. Jer. xlvii. 4. and Amos ix. 7. 
whence the Septuagint always tranflate this name 
Strangers. Their proper name was Cherethims for 
Ezekiel (xxv. 16.), ſpeaking againſt the Philiſtines, 
has theſe words, I will * my hand upon 


the Philiſtines, and I will cut off the Cherethims, and 


deſtroy the remnant of the ſea-coaft.” Zephaniah (ii. 
5.), inveighing againſt the ſame people, fays, „Wo 
unto the inhabitants of the fea-coalts, the nation of 
the Cherethites.” And Samuel (Book I. xxx. 14.) 
fays, that the Amalekites made an irruption into the 
country of the Cherethites, that is to ſay, of the Phi- 
liſtines, as the ſequel of the diſcourſe proves. And af- 
terwards the kings of Judah had foreign 
the Cherethites and Pel:thitzs, who were of the number 
of the Philiſtines (2 Sam. xv. 18. The Septuagint, 
under the name Cherethites, underſtood the Cretans : 
and by Cherith they underſtood Crete. Beſides the 
Scripture ſays, that the Philiſtines came from the iſle 
of Caphtor. Now we ſee no iſland in the Meditera- 
nean wherein the marks whereby the Scripture de- 
ſcribes Caphtor and Cherethim agree better than in 
the iſle of Crete. The name Cretim or Cbere him is 
the ſame with that of Cretenfis, The Cretans are one 
of the moſt ancient and celebrated people which inha- 
bited the iſlands of the Mediterranean. They pretend- 
ed to have been produced originally out of their own 
ſoil. "This iſland was well peopled in the time of the 
Trojan war. Homer calls it the iſland with a hun- 
dred cities. 'The city of Gaza in Paleſtine went by 
the name of Minoa ( Steph. Bizant. in Gaza), becauſe 
Minos king of Crete coming into that country, called 
this ancient city by his own name. 

Herodotus acknowledges that the Cretans were ori- 
omer ſays, that a different language was ſpoken in 
the iſle of Crete; that there were Greeks there, true 
or ancient Cretans Pelaſgians, &c. The ancient Cre- 
tans are the ſame as the Cherethites, the Pelaſgians as 
the Philiſtines or Pelethites of the Scripture : their 
language was the ſame with that of the Cannaanites or 
Phconicians, that is, Hebrew: they were deſcended, as 


well 


is, like that of Phililisa. 
moſt other nations, very obſcure and uncertain. The 


ards called 


ginally all barbarians, and did not come from Greece. 
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g—— 13, 14.) "The manners, arms, religion, and gods of 


e Cretans and Philiflines were the fame. The arms 
of the one and the other were bows and arrows. Da- 
on the god of the Philiſtines was the ſame as the 
Hiaynna of the Cretans. 
Whether theſe arguments are convincing, it is not for 
us to determine ; but Wells does not think they are, as 
he is of the ſame opinion whith the authors of the Uni- 
verſal hiſtory, who ſay, that Coptus, the name of an 
old city of Egypt, is a corruption of the ancient Caph- 
tor. It is not, however, of great importance to deter- 
mine whether they came Som Crete, from Cappa- 
docia, or from Egypt: they had certainly been a 
conſiderable time in the Land of Canaan, when Abra- 
ham arrived there in the year of the world 2083. They 
were then a very powerful people, were governed by 
kings, and in poſſeſſion of ſeveral conſiderable cities. 
The race of kings then in power were honoured with 
the title of Abimelech. This race, however, was but 
of "ſhort duration; for their monarchy became an 
ariſtocracy of five lords, who were, as far as we can 
diſcover, partly independent of each other, though they 
acted in concert for the common cauſe. This form of 
vernment was again ſucceeded by another race of 
ings, dittinguiſhed by the title of Achiſh, though they 
alſo bore that of Abimelech. The kings were always 
under great limitations. 'The Philiſtines appear to have 


been a very warlike people, induſtrious, and lovers of 
freedom; they did not circumciſe, and in the early pe- 
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tion: but aſterwards a revo 


riods of their hiſtory held adultery in the greateſt ab- 
horrence. Their character (ſay the 4 — of the 
Univerſal Hiſtory) muſt be conſidered at different pe- 
riods; for we may ſay they were not always the ſame 
people. In the days of Abraham and Iſaac, they 
were without all doubt a + mop and hoſpitable na- 

ution in government, reli- 
gion, and morals, may have enſued. From thencefor- 
ward they became like other idolatrous nations; the 
ſame enormities crept in and prevailed among them. 
They are conſtantly mentioned in Scripture as ſtran- 
gers; and though, poſſeſſed of a molt conſiderable part 
of the Land of Promiſe, yet God wonld never ſuffer 
them to .be driven out, they being Egyptians by de- 
ſcent, and not original natives, whoſe land only was 
promiſed to Abraham and his ſeed. Their arrogance 
and ambition were great; and ſo irreconcileable was 
their enmity (4) to the Iſraelites, that one would be 
almoſt tempted to think they were created on purpoſe 


to be a thorn in their ſides; for though the hand of 


God was evidently againſt them ſeveral times, and par- 

ticularly when they detained the ark, yet they harden- 

ed their hearts, and cloſed their eyes againſt convic- 

tion, They ſeem to have entertained a very fond ve- 

neration for their deities, in which they perſiſted, tho? 
Vor. XIV. 


— — — 
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they were eye · witneſſes of the ſhame and ignominy Phi'iſtines 
— —-—-—ê 
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which befel them in the preſence of the captive ark ; 
nay, they were ſo biaſſed in their favour, as to imagine 
that their gods might prevail againſt Him who had in 
ſo glaring a manner put them to ſhame and diſgrace, 
They were much addicted to trade; which, conſider- 
ing their ſituation, they may have exerciſed from the 
beginning z but, by the acceſſion ot the fugitive Edo- 
mites in David's time, they roſe to ſo great a repu- 
tation as merchants, that the Greeks, it ſeems, pre- 
ferred them to all other nations in that reſpect, and 
from them called all the country bordering cn theirs 
Paleftine. Their language was not ſo different from 
that ſpoken by the Hebrews as to cauſe any diſficulty 
for them to converſe together, as will be perceived by 
their intercourſe with Abraham and Iſaac; ſo that, in 
all this region, the ſeveral nations ſpoke one and the 
ſame tongue, perhaps with ſome variation of dialect. 
They had doubtleſs the arts and ſciences in common 
with the moſt learned and ingenious among their con- 
temporaries, and perhaps ſome of them in greater per- 
fection. They had giants among them, but whether 
they were originally of the breed of the Anakims, who 
retired hither when they were expelled from Hebron, 
or were ſprung from accidental births, is not eaſily de- 
termined. We muſt not forget, that the invent on of 
the bow and arrow is aſcribed to this people. 

« 'Their religion was different at different times ; 
under their firſt race of kings, they uſed the ſame rites 
with the Hebrews. Abimelech, in the ſin he had likz 
to have committed with Sarah, through Abraham's 
timidity, was favoured with a divine admonition from 
God; and, by his ſpeech and behaviour at that time, 
it ſeems as if he' had been uſed to converſe with the 
Deity. In after-times, they erred into endleſs ſuper- 
ſtitions, and different kinds of idolatry ; each of the 

rincipal' or five cities ſeemed to have had an idol of 
its own. Marna, Marnas, or Marnaſh, was worſhip- 
ped at Gaza, and is ſaid to have migrated into Crete, 
and to have become the Cretan Jupiter. Dagon was 
worſhipped at Azotus: he ſeems to have been the 
greateſt, the moſt ancient, and mot favourite god they 
had; to which may be added, that he perhaps ſubſiſt- 
ed the longeſt ot any that did not ſtraggle out of the 
country. To him they aſcribed the invention of bread- 
corn, or of agriculture, as his name imports. We can- 
not enter into the common notion of his being repre- 
ſented as a monſter, half man half fiſh; nor conſe- 
quently into another almoſt as common, that he is the 
ſame with the Syrian goddeſs Derceto, who, we are 
told, was repreſented under ſome ſuch mixed form. 
Our opinion is, that this idol was in ſhape wholly like 
a man; for we read of his head, his hands, and bis 
feet. He ſtood in a temple at Azotus, and had prieſts 
of his own who paid him a very conſtant attendance. 
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(a) From a paſſage in Chronicles, it is gueſſed to have been of very ancient date; where it is ſaid, that 


the men of Gath flew the Children of Ephraim, who would have taken their cattle from them.“ This in- 
cident is nowhere elſe to be found; and thete are various notions concerning the ſenſe in which we mult take 
this paſſage. As to the time of the tranſaction, moſt people allow it to have been while the children of Ifrael 
were ſojourners in Egypt. It plainly appears, by the next verſe, that Ephraim himſelf was living at that period. 
The Targum ſuppoſes his children miſcomputed the time they were to ſerve in Egypt, and began too early an 


attempt upon their Promiſed Land.” 
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and the prince of devils. His name is rendered ord 
ef flics ; which by ſome is held to be a mock appella- 
tion beſlowed on him by the Jews ; but others think 
him fo ſtyled by his worſhippers,: as Hercules Apo- 
mylos, and others, were, from his driving thoſe inſets 
away; and urge, that Ahaziah, in his ſickneſs, would 
ſcarcely have applied to him, if his name had carried in 
it any reproach, But jt muſt be remembered, it is the 
ſacred hiſtorian that makes uſe of that contemptuous 
term in detiſion; whereas the idolatrous monarch, who 
was one of his votaries, might call him by his common 
name, ſuppoſed to have bren Baal-zebaath, * the lord 
of armies,” or Baal-ſhamim, lord of heaven, or ſome 
other bordering on Baal-zebub, How, or under what 
form he was repreſented, is uncertain; ſome place 
him on a throne, and attire him like a king; others 
paint him as a fly. . Not to dwell on this obſcurity, 
3t appears that he became an oracle of the higheſt re- 
pute for omniſcience and veracity ; that he had prieſts 
of his own ; and that he, in the middle times at leaſt, 
vas much ſought after. by - thoſe Who were anxious 
about futurity. Derceto we take certainly to have been 
the goddeſs of Aſcalon ; but we are ſupported by pro- 
fane authority, without. the leaſt countenance from 
Scripture. . Gath is ſeemingly. the only city of all the 
five unprovided with a deity; w „ as the Scrip- 
ture declares, that Aſhtaroth, or Aſtarte, was wor- 
ſhipped by th's people, we are ready to place her at 
Gath, and the rather, as chis of all their cities may 
have had moſt communication wick Sidon. To ſpeak 
in general concerning their religious rites. and cere- 
monies, which is all we can do, they ſeem to have 
erected very large and ſpacious temples, or very wide 
halls, for the celebration of their ſolemn ſeaſons and 
feſtivals (for ſuch they ſurely had) ; their. religious 
offices were attended with much. pomp, and a 
concourſe from all parts; and they. preſented. their 
gods with the chief part of their ſpoil, and carried 
them about with them when they went to war. We 
do not find in Scripture that they ſacrificed their chil- 
dren ; and yet the Curetes (3) are ſaid to be their de- 
ſcendants.“ | | 
Withreſpe&tothehiſtory ofthisextraordinary people, 
we find from the above extract, that they were not com- 
prehended in the number of nations devoted to extermi- 
nation, and whoſe territory the Lord had abandoned to 
the Hebrews; nor were they of the curſed ſeed of Canaan, 
However, Joſhua did-not forbear to give their lands to 
the Hebrews, and to ſet upon them by command from 
the Lord, becauſe they poſſeſſed a country which was 
promiſed to the people of God ( Joſh. xv. 45—47. and 
xili. 2, 3.) But theſe conqueſts of Joſhua muſt have 
been ill maintained, fince under the Judges, under Saul, 
and at the beginning of the reign of David, the Phi- 
liſtines oppreſſed the Iſraelites. True it is, Shamgar, 
Samſon, Samuel, and Saul, made head againſt them, 
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Philiginer. Next to Dagon was Baalzebub the God of Ekron. In 
—— the text of the New Teſtament he is called ZBeelzebub, 


ſhrub, native of the ſouth 
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but did not reduce their power 3 and they: continned 
independent down to the reign. of David, wha ſub- 
jected them to his government. 

\. They continued in ſubjection to the Hogs. of Judah 
down to th: reign. of „ {an of ; Jehoſhaphat ; 
that is, for about 246 years. However: Jehoram made 
war againſt them, and probably reduced them to his 
obedience again; becauſe it is obſerved in Scripture, 
that they revolted again from Uzziah z and that this 
prince kept them to their duty during the time of his 
reign (2 Chr. xi. 16. and xxvi. 6. 7.) During the 
— reign, of Ahaz, the Philiſtines made great 
havoc in the territories of Judah z but his ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor Hezekiah ſubdued them.(2 Chr..xxviii. 18, and 
2 Kings xviii. 8.] Laſtly, they regained. their full li- 
berty under the latter kings o Judah; and we may 


„ 
— 
* 


= 


ſee by the menaces el them by the 2 | 


phets Iſaiah, Amos, Zeph eremiah, and. E 

kiel, that they brought a thouſand hardſhips and cala- 
mities upon the children of Iſrael: for which cruelties 
God threatened to puniſh them. Eſarhaddon beſieged 
Aſhdod or Azoth, and took: it (Iſa. xx. 1.) And ac- 
cording to Herodotus, Pſammeticus king of Egypt 
took the ſame city, after a ſiege of 29 years. here 
is great probability, that Nebuchadnezzar, when he 
ſubdued the Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians, and 
other nations, bordering upon the Jews, reduced alſo the 
Philiſtines. After this, they fell under the dominion 


of the. Perſians; chen under that of; Alexander the 


Great, who deſtroyed the city of Gaza, the only city 


of Phcenicia chat durſt oppoſe. him. Aſter the perſe - 


cution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Aſmonzans ſub- 


- 
- 
- 


jected under their obedience ſeveral cities of the Phi. 
Vitines ; and Tryphon gave to Jonathan Maccabæus 
the government of the whole coaſt of the Mediterra- 
nean, from Tyre as far as Egypt, which included all 
the country of the Philiſt ine. . 

 PHILLYREA, , Mock..2R4v8zT.; a. genus of the 
monogynia, order, belonging to che diandria claſs of 
plants. Each flower contains two males and one fe- 
male. Some ſay there are ſeven ſpec ies, all of them 
ſhrubby plants, and natives of France or Italy. Others 
reckon only three ſpecies, which are as follow: 


1. Phillyrea media; the oval leaved phillyrea or mock pig. 


privet, orthe medial leaved 
Europe. 


illyrea, a tall evergreen Planting 
2. Phillyrea la- and Gar» 


tifolia ; the broad-leaved phillyrea or mock privet a tall dening. 


evergreen ſhrub, native of the ſouth of Europe. z. 
Phillyrea anguſlifolio ; the .narrow-leaved phillyrea or 
2 privet, a deciduous ſhrub, native of Spain and 
y. | 

1. The firſt has three varieties, viz. The firſt is the 
common ſmoath-leaved phillyrea. This plant grows to 
be 12 or 14 feet high, and the branches are very nu- 
merous. The older branches are covered with a dark 
brown bark, but the bark on the young ſhoots is of a 
fine green colour. They are oval, ſpear- ſhaped, and 
grow oppolite, by pairs, on ſtrong ſhort W. 

* 


— 


(s) © The Curetes facrificed their children to Saturn; and from the ſimilitude this name bears to Che- 
rethites or Philiſtines, it has been advanced that they are the ſame people; but as we have no warrant for ſay- 


ing the Philiſtines practiſed ſo barbarons and unnatural a cu 


le arned it not from them, but borrowed it elſewhere,” 


ſtom, we may venture to pronounce, that they 
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rea, The flower ar e produced in eluſters from the wings 
dot che young branches. They are ſmall, and of a kind 
of greenilli-white colour; they appear in March, and 
arte ſucceeded by berries, which are firſt n, then 
red, and black in the agtumn when ripe. e ſecond 
variety is the privet leu ved phillyrea, which grows to 
be 10 br 12 feet high, 9nd the branches of which are 
covered with a brown bark. The leaves a little re- 
ſemble the privet; they are of a fine green colour, and 
by pairs on the brances. They are of a lan- 
- ceolate figure, and their edges are entire or nearly fo ; 
for ſome ſigus of ſerratures ſometimes appear. The 
flowers like others in cluſters in March. They 
are whitiſh, and are ſucceeded by fmall black berries. 
The third variety, or the olive-leaved phillyrea, is the 
moſt beautiful of all the ſorts. It will grow to be about 
ro or 12 feet high ; and the branches, which are not 
numerous, ſpread abroad in a free eaſy manner, which 
may not improperly be ſaid to give the tree a fine air. 
They are long and flender, and are covered with a 
light brown bark; and on theſe the leaves ſtand oppe 
fite by pairs at proper intervals on ſhort footltails. 
They reſemble thoſe of the olive-tree, and are of ſo 
delightful a green as to force eſteem. Their ſurface is 
exceeding ſmooth, their edges are entire, and the mem- 
brane of a thickiſh conſiſtence. The flowers are ſmall 
and white, and like the other ſorts make no ſhow. 
They are ſucceeded by ſingle roundiſh berries. 

2. The broad-leaved phillyrea will grow to be about 
12 feet high. The branches ſeem to be produced 
ſtronger and more upright than thoſe of the former 
ſpecies. The bark is of a colour, ſpotted with 
white, which has a pretty e - and the leaves grow 
oppoſite by pairs. They are of a heart-ſhaped oval 
figure of a thick conſiſtence, and a ſtrong dark - green 
colour. Their edges are ſharply ſerrated, and they 
ſtand on ſhort ſtrong footſtalks. The flowers 

from the wings of the leaves in cluſters in March. 
They are of a kind of iſh-white colour, make no 
ſhow, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round black berries. 
There are alſo three varieties of this ſpecies, viz. the 
ilex-leaved phillyrea, the prickly phillyrea, and the olive 
phillyrea with ſlightly ſerrated edges. 

3. The narrow-leaved phillyrea is of lower growth, 
ſeldom riſing higher than 8 or 10 feet. The branches 
are few and ſlender, and they alſo are beautifully ſpot 
ted with grey ſpots. The leaves, like the others, ſtand 
oppoſite by pairs. They are long and narrow, ſpear- 
aped, and undivided, of a deep green colour, and of 
a thick conſiſtence. Their edges are entire, and they 
alſo ſtand on ſhort footſtalks. 
others, make no ſhow. They are whitiſh, and grow 
in cluſters from the wings of the branches, in March ; 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall round black berries. The 
varieties of this ſpecies are, the roſemary phillyrea, la- 
vender phillyrea, ſtriped phillyrea, &c. 

This vegetable is to be propagated by ſeeds or 
layers. 1. By ſeeds. Theſe ripen in the autumn, and 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after. 'The mould muſt be made 


be added, it will be ſo much the better. 


they come up; and if they are not ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe, ſome will come up even the third ſpring 
aſter. They mult be ſown about an inch deep; and 
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The flowers, like the 


fine; and if it is not naturally ſandy, if ſome drift ſand 
| The ſeeds for 
the molt part remain until the ſecond ſpring before 
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during the following ſummer ſhould be kept clean from Phill, ca. 
weeds. After they are come up, the ſame care muſt Phi 
be obſerved, and alſo watering in warm weather ; and if 
the beds are hooped, and the plants ſhaded in the hot- 
teſt ſeaſon, they will be ſo much the better for it. 
However, at the approach cf winter they muſt be 
hooped, and the beds covered with mats in the hard-(t 
froſts, otherwiſe there will be danger of loſing the 
whole crop ; for theſe trees, though they are very 
hardy when tolerably large, are rather tender 
whilſt ſeedlings. © It will be proper to let them remain 
in the ſeed-beds with this management for two ſum- 
mers; and then waiting for the firſt autumnal rains, 
whether in September or October (and having prepa - 
red a ſpot of ground), they ſhould at that juncture be 
planted out, and this will occaſion them immediately 
to ſtrike root. The diſtance they ſhould be planted 
from each other need not be more than a foot, if they 
are not deſigned to remain long in the nurſery. If 
there is a probability of their not being wanted for 
ſome years, they ſhould be allowed near doubl: that di- 
ſtance z and every winter the ground in the rows ſhould 
be well dug; to break their roots, .and cauſe them to 
put out freſh fibres otherwiſe they will be in danger of 
being loſt when ＋ 1 into the ſhrubbery quarters. 
2. By layers they will eaſily grow. The autumn is 
the belt time for this operation, and the young ſhoots 
are fit for the purpoſe. The beſt way of layering them 
is by making a flit at the joint; though they will 
often grow well by a twiſt being only made. When 
the garcener chooſes the method of twiſting a young 
branch for the layers, he muſt be careful to twiſt it 
about a joint ſo as only to break the bark ; for if it is 
too much twiſted, it will die from that time, and his 
expectations wholly vaniſh. But if it be gently twiſt- 
ed with art and care, it will at the twiſted parts be 
preparing to ſtrike root, and by the autumn following, 
as well as thoſe layers that had been ſlit, will have good 
roots; the ſtrongeſt of which will be fit for planting 
where they are wanted to remain, whilſt the weaker 
and worſt-rooted layers may be planted in the nurſery- 
ground like the ſeedlings, and treated accordingly. 

PHILO, an ancient Greek writer, was of a noble 
family among the Jews, and flouriſhed at Alexandria 
during the reign of Caligula. He was the chief of an 
embaſſy ſent to Rome about the year 42, to plead the 
cauſe of the Jews againſt Apion, who was ſent bv the 
Alexandrians to charge them with neglecting the ho- 
nours due to Cæſar. Caligula, however, would not 
allow him to ſpeak, and behaved to him in ſuch a man- 
ner that Philo was in conſiderable danger of loſing his 
life. Others again tell us that he buns, aber z but that 
his demands were refuſed. He afterwards went to 
Rome in the reign of Claudius; and then, Euſebius 
and Jerome inform us, he became acquainted with St 
Peter, with whom he was on terms of friendſhip. Pho- 
tius adds, that he became a Chriſtian, and afterwards, 
from ſome motive of reſentment, renounced it. Great 
part of this however, is uncertain, for few believe that 
St Peter was at Rome ſo early as the reign of Clau- 
dius, if he ever was there at all. 

Philo was educated at Alexandria, and made very 
great progreſs in eloquence and philoſophy. After 
the ſaſhion of the time, be cultivated, like many of his 
nation and faith, the philoſophy of Plato, whoſe prin. 
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Philo. 
Philocles, 
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and Euſebius deſcribes him, „ copious in ſpeech, rich 
ia ſentiments, and ſublime in the knowledge of holy 
writ ” He was, however, ſo much immerſed in phi- 


loſophy, particularly the Platonio that he neglected the 
Hebrew language, and the rites and cuſtoms of his own 


Scaliger ſays, that Philo “ knew no more of 


Hebrew and Syriac than a Gaul or a Scythian,” 
Grotius is of opinion, that © he is not fully to be de · 
on, in what relates to the manners of the He- 
goes further; for © though 
a Jew by nation (ſays he), he was yet very ignorant of 


brews: and Cudworth 


Jewiſh cuſtoms.” Fabricius thinks differently ; for 
though he. allows ſome, inadvertencies and errors of 


Philo with regard to theſe matters, yet he does not. 


ſee a ſufficient foundation on which to charge ſo illu- 
ſtrious a doctor of the law with ignorance, He al- 
lows, however, that Philo's paſſion for philoſophy had 
made him more than half a P 


nic ideas; and to admit nothing as truly interpreted 
which was not a ble to the principles of the aca- 
demy. 


from the plaineſt words. This molt pernicious. prac - 


tice Ox1Gen, it is known, imitated, and expoſed; himſelf 
by it to the ſcoffs of Celſus and of Porphyry. Philo's 
abound with high and myſtical, new and ſub- 
ted notions; and indeed 


writings 
tile, far-fetched and abl 
the doctrines of Plato and Moſes are ſo promiſcuoufly 


blended, that it is not an eaſy matter to aſſign to 
each his principles. There are certainly, however, in 
| Though he is con- 
tinually Platoniſing and  allegoriſing the Scriptures, 


his works many excellent things, 


he abounds with fine ſentime1:ts and leſſons of morali- 
ry; and his morals are rather the morals of a Chriſtan 
than of a Jew. 
tings, give us every reaſon. to believe that he was a 
man of great prudence, conſtancy, and virtue. 

His works were firſt publiſhed in Greek by Turne- 
bus at Paris 1552. A Latin tranſlation made by Gele- 
nius was afterwards added, and printed ſeveral times 
wich it. The Paris edition of 1640 in folio was the 


beſt for a whole century; which made Cotelerius ſay, . 


that Philo was an author that deſerved to have a bet- 
ter text and a better verſion.” In 1742, a handſome 
edition of his work was publiſhed at London by Dr 
Mangey in two volumes folio ; which is certainly preſer- 
able if it were only for the paper and print, but it is 
not ſo good a one as Philo deſerves. | . 
Many of our readers may be deſirous of further de- 
tails reſpecting this celebrated man; we refer ſuch 
therefore to Jeſephus's Antiquities, Euſebius's Ecclefraſtical 
Hiſtory, St Jerome's work De Scripioribus Ecelgſiaſbicis, 


Fabricius Bibl. Græc. Cave Hiſt. Liter. and vol. II. of 


Monuments of the Greek Church. 

PHILOCLES, an admiral of the Athenian fleet 
during the Peloponneſian war, He recommended to 
his countrymen to cut off the right hand of ſuch of 


—— 
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the enemies as were taken, that they might. be ren - Philec- 


agan; for it led him to 
interpret the whole law and the prophets upon Plato- 


Beſides, this led him farther ; he turned every 
thing into allegory, and deduced the darkeſt meanings, 


Hiſory, together with his own wri- 
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dered unfit for ſervice. His plan was adopted by all — tetes, 


the ten admirals except one; but their expectations 
were fruſtrated, and inſtead of being conquerors they 
were totally defeated at ** by Lyſander, 
and Philocles was put to death with the reſt of his 


collea 1 

PH ILOCTETES, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon. of 
Pzan, was the faithful companion of Hercules; who 
at his death obliged him to ſwear not to diſcover the 
Place * his * r: W 5 and preſented him 
with his arrows dipped in the Hydra's blood. 
Greeks at the ſiege of Troy — 
oracle that they could never take chat city without 
thoſe fatal arrows, went to Phi and inſiſted 
upon his diſcovering where he had left his friend; when 
Philoctetes, to evade the guilt of, perjury, let them 
know where Herculus was intombed, by ing up- 
on the place: but he was puniſhed for the © 2h nts of 
Wh, SY, by Cropping, an arrow upon r 
WI after giving him t agony, was at 1 — 
cured by 8 He — is be taken by Ulyſ- 
ſes to the ſiege of Troy, where he killed Paris with 
one of his arrows. AO 2"; 

PHILOLAUS, of Crotona, was a celebrated phi- 
loſopher of . antiquity, of the ſchool of goras, 
to whom that philoſopher's Calden Verſes have been 
aſcribed, He made che heavens his principal object of 
contemplation; and has been idly { a ) ſuppoſed to have 
been the author of that true ſyſtem of the world which 
Copernicus afterwards revived. This made Bullialdus 
place the name of Philolaus at the head of two works, 
written to. illuſtrate and confirm. that ſyſtem. ; 


* - 
. 


ing informed by an 


Poilolaus. 
— 


He was (ſays Dr Enfield) a diſciple. of Archytas, ig. of 
and flouriſhed in the time of Plato. It was from him philoſophy 


that Plato purchaſed the written records of the Pytha- 
orean ſyſtem, contrary to an expreſs oath. taken by 
e, lociety. of Pythagoreans, pledging themſelves to 
keep ſecret the myſteries of their ſet. It is probable, 
that among theſe books were the writings of Timzus, 
upon which Plato formed the dialogue which bore his 


name. Plutarch relates, that Philolaus was one of the 


perſons who eſcaped from the houſe which was burned 
by Cylon, during the life of Pythagoras; but this ac- 
count cannot be correct. Philolaus was centemporary 
with Plato, and therefore certainly not with on 
ras. Interfering in affairs of ſtate, he fell a ſacrifice 


. to political jealouſy. 


« Philolaus treated the doctrine of nature with great 
ſubtlety, but at the ſame time with great obſcurity ; 
reterring every thing that exiſts to mathematical prin- 
ciples. He taught, that reaſon, improved by mathe- 
matical learning, is alone capable of judging concern- 
ing the nature of things; that the whole world con- 
ſiſts of infinite and finite; that number ſabſiſts by it- 
ſelf, and is the chain which by its power ſuſtains the 
eternal frame of things; that the Monad is not the 
ſole principle of all things, but that the Binary is ne- 
ceſſary to furniſh materials from which all ſubſequent 
numbers may be produced; that the world is one 
whole, which has a fiery centre, about which the ten 
celeſtial ſpheres revolve, heaven, the ſun, the ag 


4) We fay idly, 
See Pritogsoray, 


becauſe there is undoubted evidence that Pythagoras learned that ſyſtem in Egypt. 
2 


-— 
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Philelaus the earth; and the moon; that the ſun has a vitreous 
— ſurface, whence the fire diffuſed through the world is 
- reflected, rendering the mirror from which it is re- 
flected viſible ; that all things are preſerved in harmo- 
ny by the law of n : and that the world is liable 
to deſtruction both by fire and by water. From this 


o 


1 5 J 
ſummary. of the doctrine of Philolaus it appears pro- Philolans. 
' bable, that, following Timzus, whoſe writings he poſ. 


PHI 


ſefſed, he ſo far departed from thePythagorean ſyſtem 


as to conceive two independent principles in nature, 


God and Matter, and that it was from the ſame ſource 
that Plato derived his doctrine upon this ſubject.“ 
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HILOLOGY is compounded of the two Greek 
words one, and 4, and imports * the deſire of 
inveſtigating the properties and affections of word..“ 
"The ſages of Greece were, in the moſt ancient times, 
denominated Zoqer, that is, wiſemen. Pythagoras re- 
nounced this pompous appellation, and aſſumed the 
more humble title of 972050 5c, that is, a lover of wiſe 

men. be learned Greeks were afterwards called phi- 
loſophers ; and in proceſs of time, in imitation of this 
epithet, the word philologer was adopted, to import . a 
man deeply verſed in languages, etymology, antiqui- 
ties, &c.” Hence the term philology, which denotes 
the ſcience that we propoſe briefly to diſcuſs in the 
following article. 

Though philology, in its original import, denoted 
only the ſtudy of words and language, it gradually ac- 
quired a mach more extenſive, and at the ſame time a 


gratify our readers of every deſcription to the utmoſt 
of our power, we ſhall endeavour in this place to com- 
municate to them as much information upon that ſub- 
ect as the extent of our reading, and the limits pre- 
{cribed one ſingle article, will permit. 

Before we enter upon this ſubject, we muſt obſerve, 
that it is not our intention to fill our pages with a 
tedious, unintereſting, catalogue of barbarous langua- 
ges, ſpoken by ſavage and inconſiderable tribes, of 
which little, or perhaps nothing, more is known 
than barely their names. Such an enumeration would 
ſwell the article without communicating one ſingle new 
idea to the reader's antecedent ſtock. We ſhall there- 
fore confine our inquiries to ſuch languages as have 
been uſed by conſiderable ſtates and ſocieties, and 
which of conſequence have acquired a high degree of 
celebrity in the regions of the eaſt. 


* 


much more uſeful, as well as more exalted, fignification, What was the antediluvian language, or whether it Variety of 
objecteand It comprehended the ſtudy of grammar, criticiſm, ety- was divided into a variety of dialects as at this day, dialects be- 
uſes of phis mology, the interpretation of ancient authors, antiqui- can only be determined by the rules of analogy ;z and fore the 
lology. theſe will lead us to believe, that whatever might have deluge, 


ties; and, in a word, every thing relating to ancient 
manners, laws, religic rament, language, &c. 
In this enlarged ſenſe of the word, philology becomes 
a ſcience of the greateſt utility; opens a wide field of 
intellectual inveſtigation ; and indeed calls for a more 
intenſe exertion of induſtry, and multifarious erudition, 
than moſt of thoſe departments of literature which 
cuſtom hath dignified with more high-ſounding names. 
It is indeed apparent, that, without the-aid of philo- 
logical ſtudies, it is impoſlible, upon many occaſions, 
to develope the origin of nations; to trace their pri- 
mary frame and conſtitution; to diſcover their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, laws, religion, government, language, 
progreſs in arts and arms; or to learn by what men 
and what meaſures the moſt celebrated ſtates of an- 
tiquity roſe into deur and confideration. The 
ſtudy of hiſtory, ſo eminently uſeful to the legiſlator, 


been the primitive language of mankind, if human 
nature was then conſtituted as it is at preſent, a great 
variety of dialects muſt of neceſſity have ſprung up 
in the ſpace of near 2000 years. If we adopt the Mo- 
ſaic account of the antediluvian events, we muſt admit 
that the deſcendants of Cain for ſome ages lived ſe- 
parated from thoſe of Seth. Their manner of life, 
their religious ceremonies, . their laws, their form of 
government, were probably different, and theſe cir- 
cumſtances would of courſe produce a variety in their 
language. The poſterity of Cain were an inventive 
race. They found out the art of metallurgy, muſic, 
and ſome think of weaving; and in all probability 

ny other articles conducive to the cafe and accom- 
modation of life were the produce of their ingenuity. 
A people of this character muſt have paid no ſmall re- 


5 
the divine, the military man, the lawyer, the philoſo · gard to their words and modes of expreſſiun. Where- eſpecially 
pher, and the private gentleman whc wiſhes to em- ever muſic is cultivated, language will naturally be im- among the 
ploy his leiſure in a manner honourable and impro- proved and refined. When new inventions are intro. children of 


ving to himſelf, and uſeful to his coutitry, will con- duced, a new race of words and phraſes of neceſſity ©*'"* 


3 
Object of 


tribute very little towards enlightening the mind with- 
out the aid of philological reſearches. For theſe rea- 
ſons. we ſhall endeavour to explain the various branch- 
es of that uſeful ſcience as fully and as intelligibly as 
the nature of the preſent undertaking will permit. 
Moſt of the branches of philology have been already 


canvaſlſed under the various heads of CRiricisu, Erty- 


this article, MOLOGY, GxAmMaAr, LANGUAGE, &c. There ſtill re- 


mains one part, which has been either ſlightly rouched 
upon, or totally omitted, under the foregoing topics : 
we mean, the nature and complexion ot molt of the 
oriental tongues ; as alſo ſome of the radical dialects 
of the languages of the weſt, As we would willingly 


ſpring up, correſponding to the recent ſtock of ideas 
to be intimated. Beſides, among an inventive race of 
people, new vocables would be continually fabricated, 
in order to ſupply the deficiencies of the primitive 
language, which was probably ſcanty in words, and 
its phraſeology unpoliſhed. The Cainites, then, among 
their other improvements, cannot well be ſuppoſed to 
have neglected the cultivation of language. 

Many conjectures have been hazarded both by an- 
cient and modern authors with reſpe to the origin of 
writing; an art nearly connected with that of 8 
According to Pliny*, © the Aſſy rian letters had 


ways exiſted ; ſome imagined that letters had been in- lib. vii. 
vented cap. 56. 


* 
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Hiltory of vented by the Egyptian Mercury ; others aſcribed the been handed*d&Wni From H dam to Rech, end Tram him Tanger. 
—; — honour of the javention ug" Syrians.” . Some to Enoch, Methüſeläh, Lamech, and from this laſt'ts — 
Origin of contend, chat letters were an antediluyian invention, N re and tradidgo 


ted thoſe very regions in the neighbourhood of Which 
the ark reſted, and where that patriarch afterwards 
fixed his reſidence. - This circumſtance, they think, af- 
fords.a ſtrong preſumption that the uſe of etters was 
known before the deluge, and tranſmitted to the Af- 
ſyrians and Chaldeans. by Noah. their progenitor, or 
at leaſt by their immediate anceſtors of his family. 
Others, with much probability, contlude that let- 
ters were of Divine origin, and were firſt commu- 
nicated at Sinai. N A N 
The deſcendants of Seth, according to the oriental 
tradition, were chiefly addicted to agriculture and 
' tending of cattle. They devoted a great part of their 
time to the exerciſes of piety and devotion. From this 
circumſtance they came to be diſtinguiſhed by the title 
of the (a) ſons of God. According ta this deſcription, 
the Sethites were a ſimple (), unimproved race of 
people till they mingled with the race of Cain; after 
which period they at once adopted the improvements 
and the vices of that wicked family. | D'S 
It is not, however, probable, that all the deſcen- 
dants of Seth, without exception, mingled with the 
Cainites. That family of which Noah was deſcended 
had not inco d with the race of Cain : it was, 
according to the ſacred hiſtorian, lineally deſcended 
ſrom Seth, and had preſerved the worſhip of the true 
God, when, it is probable, the greateſt part of man- 
kind had apoſtatiſed and become idolaters (c). Une 1, 
with the true religion, the progenitors of Noah ha 
preſerved that fimplicity of manners and equability 
of character which had diſtinguiſhed their remote an- 
ceſtors. Agriculture and reariag cattle had been their 
favourite occupations. . Accordingly we find, that the 
patriarch Noah, immediately * after the deluge,” be- 
came a huſbandman, and * planted a vineyard.” The 
choſen patriarchs, who doubtleſs imitated their pious 
anceſtors, were ſhepherds, and employed in rear̃ing and 
tending cattle. Indeed there are ſtrong preſumptions 
that the Chaldeans, Afſyrians, Syrians, Canaanites, 
and Arabians, in the earlieſt ages followed the ſame 
profeſſion, 
From this deduction, we imagine it is at leaſt pro- 
bable, that the anceſtors of Noah perſiſted in the ob- 
ſervance of the ſame ſimplicity of manners which had 


» tart. fam to ſcript 


writing, preſeryed among the .Chaldeans ot Alyrians, Abe innovations were the province” G the Culnites, e 
were the immediate deſcendants, of Noah, and inhabi- the deſcendants of Seth adhered 0 the pfithitive and 


wall atriarchal inſtitutions; 
I 


theſe premiſes are allowed che merit gr robabi- The . 
lity, we may juſtly infer that the Tanguage of Noah, ginal lan- 


whatever it was, differed very little from that of A. 
dam (o); and that if it is poſſible to aſcertain the 
language of the former, that of the latter will of 
courſe be 


fag 
the family 


diſcovered.” We halt then proceed to throw Kea 


together a fed obſervations relati ng to the language of ſprung. 


Noah, and leave our readers to judge for themſelves, 
We believe it will be ſuperfluous to ſuggelt, that our 
intention in the courſe of this deduQion, Is, if pollible, 
to trace the origin and antiquity of the Hebrew tongue 
and to try to Meeres whether that naar, or any 
of its ſiſter dialects, may claim the honour 
original language of mankind. 4.43% 
ever may have been the diale& of Noah and his 


of family, that ſame dialed, according to the Moſaic ac- 


count, mult have obtained, without any alteration, till 
the era of the building of the tower of Babel —U 
this occaſion a dread ul convulſion took place; the lan- 


ge of mankind was confoupded, and men were 
ſeattered abroad upon the fact of all the earth. 1.8K 
| ded, is not the Confuſion 
One at the 

yond all controverſy, namely, that tower of 


= \ 


How far this cataſtrophe (E) exten 
buſineſs of the 
thing is certain beyc 
the, languages of all the nations which ſettled near the 


centre of population were but ſlightly affected by its 


eſent inquiry to determine. 


9 
8 
* * 


being che 


influence. A very judicious writer has obſerved “, that , 


2000 years after, the inhabitants of thoſe countries ex- 
Enel a very ſtrong reſemblance of c ion, in 
their language, manner of living, and the lineaments of 
their bodies. - At the ſame time he obſerves, that the 
reſemblance in all thoſe particulars was moſt remark- 
able among the inhabitants of Meſopotamia,” This 
obſervation, with reſpe& to language, will, we doubt 
not, be vouched by every one of our readers who has 
acquired even a ſuperficial knowledge of the languages 
current in thoſe quarters, at a very early period. 

It appears, then, that the languages of the Arme- 
nians, Syrians, Aſſyrians, Arabians, and probably of 
the Chanaanim, did not ſuffer materially by the con- 
fuſion of tongues. This obſervation may, we ima- 

ine, be extended to many of the dialects (v) ſpoken 
by the people who ſettled in thoſe countries not far di- 


ſtant 


_— — — 
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(a) From this paſſage (Gen. ch. vi. ver. 2) miſunderſtood, originated the abſurd idea of the connection 


between angels and mortal women. 


Turn. Paris 1552. 


See Joſeph. Antiqui. Jud. I. 1. cap. 4. See Euch. Chron. lib. 1. All the 
fathers of the church, almoſt without exception, adopted ti 


is fooliſh notion. See alſo Phils, Fud. p. 198. ed. 


() The orientals, however, affirm that Seth, whom they call Edrit, was the inventor of aſtronomy. | 
(c) We think it highly probable that idolatry was eſtabliſhed before the flood ; becauſe it prevailed almoſt 


immediately after that cataſtrophe. See Por yruzisM. 


(v) For the firſt language communicated to Adam, ſee the article on Lancvace : alſo Shuckford's Camel. 


Vol. I. I. ii. p. 111. & ſeg. 


(2) Joſephus and the fathers of the churck tell us, that the number of lauguages produced by the confuſion 


tongues was 723 but this is a mere rabbinical legend. 


* 


(r) The languages of the Medes, Perſians, Phœnicians, and Egyptians, very much reſembled each other in 
their original complexion; and all had a ſtrong affinity to the Hebrew, Chaldean, Syriac, &. See Walton's 


Proleg ; 


es. as - AS 


: 
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1 

fel the original. ſeat of mankind after the deluge. 

"be inference then is, that if Noah and his un 
eee language of Adam, as they mo 

Pro ale ob „ the judgment which affected the confu- 

on of tongues did not produce any conſiderable al- 

_. teration, yi the. language of ſuch of the deſcegdants 

def Noah as ſettled near the region where that pa- 

5 +206 ou had fixed his reſidence after he quitted the 

Ak- | 2 | 35 | 

3. . 44. But ſuppoſing che changes of language produced 

n by the cataſtrophe at the building 85 , 5X tower as 

er gaged ia conliderable ag has ever been. imagined, it does not, 

building ©} after all, appear certain that all mankind without ex- 

the tower, gs tion were engaged in this impious. projet. Ik this 

allrdon ſhould be well founded, the conſequence will 

be, that chere was a choſen race who did not engage 

in that enterpriſe. If there was ſuch a family, 1o- 

ciety, or body of men, it will follow, that this family, 

iety, &c. retained the language of its great anceſtor 

without change or variation. That ſuch a family did 

actually exiſt, is highly probable, for the following 


reaſons iy . s +1 4 . | 
1. We think there is reaſon to believe, chat Ham, 
upon the heavy curſe denounced, upon him by his fa- 
ther , retired from his brethren, and fixed his re- 
ſidence elſewhere, Accordingly, we find his deſcen- 
dants ſcattered far and wide, at a very diſtance 
from the Gordycan mountains, where the ark is ge- 
., _ -  . nerally ſuppoſed to have reſted immediately after the 
flood. Some of them we find in Chaldea, others in 
Arabia Felix, others in Ethiopia (s), others in Ca- 
naan, and others in Egypt; and, finally, multitudes 
ſcattered over all the coalt of Africa, Between thoſe 
countries were planted many colonies of Shemites, in 
Elam, Aſſyria, Syria, Arabia, &c. We find, at the 
ſame time, the deſcendants of Shem and Jipheth ſet- 
ed, in a great degree, contiguons to each ther. This 
diſperſion of the Hamites, irregular às it is, can 
ſcarce, we think, have been accidental; it muſt ha ve 
' been owing to ſome uncommon cauſe, and none ſeems 
more probable than that aſſigned above. If, then, 
the deſcendants of Ham ſeparated early, and took dif- 
ferent routs, as from their poſterior ſituations it ap- 
E they did, they could not all be preſent at the 
10 building of the tower. 
and thoſe _ 2+ It is not probable that the deſcendants of Shem 
not the de- Were engaged in this undertaking, ſince we find that 
icendants they were not ſcattered abroad upon the face of all the 
of Shem. earth. The children of Shem were || Elam, Aſhur, 
| Chap. x. Arphazad, Lud, and Aram. Elam ſettled near the 
verſe 22, mouth of the river Tigris, in che country which, by 


Gen. 
ix. 255 


40 1 
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Gentile writers, was called Z/ymais, Above him, on Langvage. 
the ſame river, lay the de of Aſhar on the we. 
ſtern fide. In like manner, upon the ſame river, above 

him was fituated Aram, who poſſefſed the country of 
Aramea ; and oppoſite to him was Arphaxad, or Ar- 

baces or Arbaches, and his country was denomina- 

ted Arphachitis. Lud, as ſome think, ſettled in Ly- 

dia, among the ſons of Japhet ; but this opinion ſeems 

to be without foundation (u). Here, then, there is 
diſperſion, but ſuch as mult have originated from the 

nature ofthe thing. The four, or rather the five, bro- 

thers, all ſettled contignous, without being ſcattered. 

abroad upon the face of the whole earth. Beſides, there 

was no confufion of language among theſe tribes: 

they continued to uſe one and the ſame Hip through 

many ſucceeding generations. 11 
From theſe circumſtances, it appears that the po- The lau- 
ſterity of Shem were not involved in the guilt of the guzge of 
builders of the tower, and cf conſequence did not un- 2 voy 
dergo their puniſhment. If, then, the language of h fami- 
the Shemites was not confounded upon the erection 1, of Shem, 
of the tower, the preſumption is, that they retained 
the language of Noah, which, in all probability, was 
that of Adam. Some dialectical differences would in 
proceſs of time creep in, but the radical fabric of the 
Language would remain unaltered. 

3. The poſterity of Shem appear in general to have 
cultivated the paſtoral life. They imitated the ſtyle 
of living adopted by the antediluvian poſterity of 
Seth. No ſooner had Noah deſcended from the ark, 
than he became 1 ha Adamah, a man of the earth; 
that is, a huſbandman, and planted a vineyard. We 
find that ſome ages after, Laban the Syrian had flocks 
and herds ; and that the chief wealth of the patri - 
arch Abraham and his children conſiſted in their 
flocks and herds. Even his Gentile deſcendants, the 
Iſhmaelites and Midianites, ſeem to have followed the 
fame occupation. But people of this profeſſion are 
ſeldom given to changes: their wants are few, and of 
conſequence they are under few or no temptations to 
deviate from the beaten track. This circumſtance ren- 
ders it probable, that the language of Noah, the ſame 
with that of Adam, was preſerved with little varia= 13 
tion among the deſcendants of Arphaxad down to A- down to 
braham. | Abrabam, 

We have obſerved above, that Ham upan the curſe 
denounced againſt him by his father, very probably 
left the fociety of his other brothers, and emigrated 
elſewhere, as Cain had done in the antediluvian world. 

There is a tradition {till current in the Eaſt, and which 
was adopted by many of the Chriſtian fathers (1), that 
Noah, in the 93oth year of his life, by divine appoint- 
ment, 


We * ad m * 2 
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 Prokeg. ; Gale's Court of the Cent. vol. 1. I. 1. ch. 11. page 70. ef ſeg. Boch. Phaleg and Canaan pafſ. To theſe 


we may add the Greek language, will appear more fully below. 


q 


e ancient name of Lydia was M.ronia. 


2 informs us, that all the nations of Aſia called the Ethiopians Cuſbim, 1. 1. cap. 7. 
See Strabo Caſaub I. 13. page 586. chap. 7. 


Rhod. 577. The 


Lydians were celebrated for inventing games; on which account they were nicknamed by the Aolian Greeks 
xuder, Lydi or Ludi, from the Hebrew words Jutz, ludere, illudere, deridere. We find (Ezck. chap. xxvii. ver. 
10.) the men of Elam and the men of Lud joined in the defence of Tyre ; which ſeems to intimate, that the 
Elamites and Ludim were neighbours. If this was actually the caſe, then Lud ſettled in the fame quarter with 


his brothers. 


(1) Epiph. vol. i. page. 5. ibid. pag. 709. where our Tearned readers will obſerve ſome palpable errors about 
nocorura, &c, Euſeb. Chron. pag. 10. Syncellus, pag, 89. Cedrenus, Chron. Paſeb. &c. oo 
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Hiſtory of ment, did, in the moſt formal manner, divide the one of the deſcendants of Ham, ſettled in that coun- Language. 
> = whole terraqueous globe among his three ſons, obli- try, we are ſure that they were the offspring of that * 
ging them to take an oath that they would ſtand by patriarch. It would not, we think, be to aſſign =. 
the deciſion. - Upon this happened a migration at the a reaſon how one branch of the family of came 
birth of Peleg, that is, about three centuries after the to plant itſelf in the midſt of the ſons of Shemi by any 
flood. It is affirmed, that Nimrod the arch-rebel diſre - other means but by violence, „ | 
garded this partition, and encroached upon the ter- It is indeed generally ſuppoſed, that Nimrod, at 
ritory of Aſhur, which occaſioned the firſt war after the head of a body of the children of Ham, made war 
the flood. upon Aſhur, and drove him out of the country of Shi- 13 
The Greeks had acquired ſome idea of this parti- nar; and there laid the foundation of that kingdom, The tower 
| tion, which they ſuppoſed to have been between Ju- the beginning of which was Babel: that this chief, ton 
4 Caly- piter t, Neptune, and Pluto. Plato ſeems to have ſupported by all the Cuſhites, and a great number of . 
mach. heard of it (x): “ For (fays he) the gods of old ob- apoſtates from the family of Shem and Japhet who gren of 
1 tained the dominion of the whole earth, according to had joined him, refuſed to ſubmit to the divine ordi- Ham. 
lib. 4c, their different allvtments. This was effected without nance by the month of Noah, with reſpect to the par- 
any contention, for they took poſſeſſion of their ſeve - tition of the earth; and that he and his adherents 
ral provinces in a fair and amicable way, by lot.“ were the people who erected the celebrated tower, in 
$ Ant. Jud. Joſephus 9, in his account of the diſperſion of mankind, conſequence of a reſolution which they had formed to 
lib. i. c. 5+ plainly inſinuates a divine deſtination ; and Philo Ju- keep together, without repairing to the quarters aſ- 
deus (v) was of the ſame opinion before him. ſigned them by the determination of heaven. This 
In conſequence of this arrangement, the ſons of was the crime which brought down the judgment of 
Shem poſſeſſed themſelves of the countries mentioned the Almighty upon them, by which they were ſcat- 
in the preceding pages: the poſterity of Japhet had tered abroad upon the face of all the earth. The main 
ſpread themſelves towards the north and weſt ; but the body of the children of Shem and Japhet were not 
Hamites, who had ſeparated from their brethren in engaged in this impious undertaking ; their language, 
conſequence of the curſe, not chooſing to retire to therefore, was not-confounded, nor were they them- 
their. quarters, which were indeed very diſtant from ſelves ſcattered abroad. Their habitations were con- 
the place where the ark reſted, ſeized upon the land tiguous ; thoſe of the Shemites towards the centre of 
of Canaan (u). Perhaps, too, it might be ſu ed Aſia; the dwellings of Japhet were extended towards 
by ſome malicious ſpirits, that the * patriarch was the north and north-weſt ; and the languages of both 
dealing partially, when he aſſigned Ham and his po- theſe families continued for many ages without the 
ſterity a quarter of the world to inhabit not only re- leaſt variation, except what time, climate, laws, reli- 
mote from the centre of population, but likewiſe ſe- gion, new inventions, arts, ſciences, and commerce, 
queſtered from the reſt of mankind (). Ke. will produce in every tongue in a ſucceſſion of 
Be that as it may, the children of Ham removed years. | 
eaſtward, and at length deſcending from the Cardu- The general opinion then was, that none but the 
cbhean or Gordyzan mountains, directed their courſe progeny of Ham and their aſſociates were preſent at 
weſtward, and arrived at the plains of Shinar, which the building of the tower, and that they only ſuffered 
had been poſſeſſed by the Aſhurim ever ſince the era by the judgment (o) conſequent upon that attempt. 
of the firſt migration at the birth of Peleg. The ſa- There are even among the Pagans ſome alluſions to 
cred hiſtorian informs us, that the whole earth was the diviſion of the world among the three ſons of 
of one language and of one ſpeech ;” that in jour- Noah. Many of the learned have imagined that this 
neying from the eaſt, they lighted upon the plain of patriarch was Saturn; and that his three ſons were 
Shinar, and dwelt there. In this paſſage we find no Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, as has been obſerved 
particular people ſpecified ; but as we nd Nimrod, above. 


Bero- 


— 


(x) Critias, vol. 3. pag. 109. Serr. Apallodorus mentions a time when the gods reſpectively ſelected par- 
ticular cities and regions, which they were to take under their peculiar protection. 

() L. 10. p. 236. Turn. Paris 1552. We have a plain alluſion to this diſtribution (Deut. ch. xxxii. 
ver. 7.) „When the moſt High divided to the nations their inheritance, when he ſeparated the ſons of A- 
dam, he ſet the bounds of the people, according to the number of the children of Iſrael ; for the Lord's por- 
tion is His people; Jacob is the lot of his inheritance.” From this paſſage it appears, that the whole was 
arranged by the appointment of God, and that the land of Canaan was expreſsly reſerved for the children 
of Iſrael. St Paul, Ads ch. xvii. ver. 26. ſpeaks of this divine arrangement, God made of one blood 
= nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth; and determined the bounds of their ha- 

itation,?” | 
51 the ark, according to the moſt probable accounts, reſted upoa mount Ararat in Armenia. 

x) We think it is by no means improbable that Noah, well knowing the wickedneſs of the family of Ham, 
and eſpecially their inclination to the idolatry of the antediluvians, might actually intend to ſeparate them from 
the reſt of mankind. 

(o) Some learned men have imagined that this confuſion of language, which the Hebrew calls of Lip, was 
only a temporary failure of pronunciation, which was afterwards removed. This they are led to conclude, 
from the agreement of the languages of theſe people in after times. | 


1 


. rinnen. od 0e „. 


ry of - us, in his hiſtory of the Babylonians, in- 
forms us, that Noah, at the foot of Mount Baris or 
„ Buban, where the ark reſted, gave his children their 
| laſt inſtructions, and then vaniſhed out of fight. It is 
now generally believed that the Xithruſus of Beroſus 
was Noah, — another Heathen writer, 
tells us, that the city Babel was firſt founded, and 
afterwards the celebrated tower; both which were built 


| 439 
We have purſued this argument to conſiderable Language- 
length, becauſe ſome have inferred, from the differ- $36: -qeht 
ence in languages exiſting at this day, that mankind 1 
cannot have ſprung from two individuals; becauſe, theoriginal 
from the connection ſtill exiſting among languages, language 
ſome have been bold enough to queſtion the 2 preſerved 
though plainly recorded in ſacred hiſtoy; and laſtly, '” a7 
becauſe we imagine that ſome of our readers, who do 2 28 


by ſome of thoſe people who eſcaped the deluge. They 
were the ſame with thoſe who in after times were ex- 
hibited under the name of giants, The tower was 
at length ruined by the hand of the Almighty, and 


- thoſe giants were ſcattered over the whole earth.” 


This «quotation plainly intimates, that according to 
the opinion of the author, only the raſcally mob of the 
Hamites, and their apoſtate aſſociates, were engaged 
in this daring enterprize. | 

Indeed it can never be ſuppoſed that Shem, if he 
was alive at that period, as he certainly was, would 
co-operate in ſuch an abſurd and impious undertaking. 
That devout patriarch, we think, would rather em- 
ploy his influence and authority to divert his deſcend- 
ants from an attempt which he knew was undertaken 
m contradiction to an expreſs ordinance of Heaven : 
and it is ſurely very little probable that Elam, Aſhur, 
Arphaxad, and Aram, would join that impious con- 
eg in oppoſition to the remonſtrances of their 


The building of the tower, according to the moſt 
robable chronology, was undertaken at a period fo 
te, that all mankind could not poſſibly have concur. 

red in the enterprize. ' 

Many of the fathers were of opinion, that Noah 
ſettled in Armenia, the country where the ark reſted; 
and that his deſcendants. did not leave that region for 
five generations , during the ſpace of 659 years. By 
this period the human race muſt have been ſo amazing- 
ly multiplied, that the plains of Shinar could not have 
contained them. According to the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, and the Septuagint verſion, Peleg was born 
in the 134th year of his father Eber. Even admitting 
the vulgar opinion, that the tower was begun to be 
built, and the diſperſion conſequent upon that event 
to have taken place at this era, the human race would 
have been by much too numerous to have univerſally 
concurred in one ſign. 

From theſe circumſtances, we hope it appears that 
the whole maſs of mankind was not engaged in build- 
ing the tower ; that the language of all the human 


and futile. 


not pretend to peruſe the writings of the learned, may 
be gratified by ſeeing the various opinions reſpecting 
the confuſion of tongues, and the diſperſion of man- 
kind, collected into one maſs, equally brief, we hope, 
and intelligible : and this view of theſe opinions, with 
the foundations on which they reſpectively reſt, we 
think may ſuffice to prove, that the language of Noah 
was for ſome ages preſerved unmixed among the de- 
ſcendants of both Shem and Japher. | 

To gratify ſtill farther ſuch of our curious readers 
as may not have acceſs to more ample information, 
we ſhall in this place exhibit a brief detail of the cir- 
cumſtances which attended this fatal attempt. The 
people engaged in it have been held up as a profligate 
race. e Almighty himſelf denominates them “ he 
children of men,” which is the very appellation by 
which the antediluvian ſinners were characterized ; 
the fons of God ſaw the daughters of men, &c, Their 
deſign in raiſing this edifice was © #2 make them a name, 
and to prevent their being ſcattered abroad upon the face of the 


wwhole carb. 


Whatever reſolution the reſt of mankind might chap. xi. 
take, they had determined to maintain themſelves on 


that ſpot. 'The tower was intended as a centre of 
union, and perhaps as a fortreſs of defence. Such a 
ſtupendous fabric, they imagined, would immor:alize 
their memory, and tranſmit the name of their confe. 
deracy with eclat (r) to future ages. This deſign 
plainly intimates, that there was only a party con- 
cerned in the undertaking, fince, had all mankind been 
engaged in it, the purpoſe would have been fooliſh 
Again, they intended, by making them- 
ſelves a nam, to prevent their being ſcattered abroad 
upon the face of the earth. This was an act of re- 
bellon in direct contradiction to the divine appoint- 
ment, which conſtituted their crime, and brought 
down the judgment of Heaven upon their guilty 
heads. The conſequence of the confuſion of languages 
was, that the projectors left off to build (q), and 
were actually ſcattered abroad, contrary to their in- 
tention. 


race was not confounded upon that occaſion ; and that 
the diſperſion reached only to a combination of Ha- 
mites, and of the moſt profligate part of the two 


Abydenus, in his Aſſyrian annals, records, that the p.,,, . 


ntri- 
(x) © tower was carried up to heaven; but that the dition con- 


gods ruined it by ſtorms and whirlwinds, and over. cerning the 


other families, who had joined their wicked confede- 
racy. 
Vor. XIV. 
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. 
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threw it upon the heads of thoſe who were employed 
in the work, and that the ruins of it were called Ba- 


3Q _ bylon, 


* 


(2) Many fooliſh and abſurd notions have been entertained concerning this ſtructure. Some have imagined 
that they meant to take ſhelter there in caſe of a ſecond deluge ; others, that it was intended for idolatrous 


purpoſes ; others, that it was to be employed as an obſervatory. 


Its dimenſions have likewiſe been moſt 


extravagantly magnified. Indeed Strabo, l. 16. mentions a tower of immenſe ſize remaining at Babylon in 


of the temple of Bel or Belus. \ 


| his time, the dimenſions of which were a ſtadium every way. This, however, ſeems to have been the remains 


| To For a defcription of the tower, ſee the article Banrr. 
) See the Greek original of this quotation, Euſeb. Chron. lib. 1. page 13. 
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Hiſtory of bylen. Before this there was but one language ſuhſiſt · 


Philip. 
lib. 18. 
dap. 3. 


+ Boc har, 
Phaleg. 
Ib. 1. 
Cap. IO, 
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ing among men: but now there aroſe roxubprown, a ma- 
nifold ſpeech; and he adds, that a war ſoon after broke 
out between (s) Titan and Cronus.“ (T) The Sybilline 
oracles give much the ſame account of this early and 
important tranſaction. 

« Tuſtin * informs us, that the Pheenicians who built 
Tyre were driven from Aſſy ria by an earthquake, Theſe 
Pheenicians were the deſcendantsof Mizraim the young- 
elt ſon of Ham; and were, we think, confederates in 
building the tower, and were driven away by the ca- 
taſtrophe that enſued. Many other alluſions to the 
diſperſion of this branch of the family occur in Pa- 
gan authors, which the limits to be obſerved in an in- 
quiry of this nature oblige us to omit. Upon the 
whole, we think it probable that the country of Shi- 
nar lay deſolate for ſome time after this revolution ; 
for the dread of the judgment inflicted upon the ori- 
ginal inhabitants would deter men from ſettling in that 
inauſpicious region. At laſt, however, a new colony 
arrived, and Babel, or Babylon, became the capital 
of a flomiſhing kingdom. 

Our readers, we believe, will expect that we ſhould 
ſay ſomething of Nimrod the mighty hunter, who is 
generally thought to have been deeply concerned in 
the tranſactions of this period. According to moſt 
authors, both ancient and modern, this patriarch was 
the leader of the conſederates «ho erected the tower, 
and the chief inſtigator to that enterprize. But if the 
tower was built at the birth of Pheleg, according to 
the Hebrew computation, that chief was + either a 
child, or rather not born at that period (uv). The 
Seventy have pronounced him a giant, as well as a 
huntſman. They have tranſlated the Hebrew word 
gebur, which generally ſignifies ffrong, mighty, by the 
word Tiger giant; an idea which we imagine thoſe 
tranſlators borrowed from the Greeks. The antedilu- 
vian giants are called Nephelim and Rephaim, but never 


Selurim. The Rabbinical writers, who juſtly hated the 


jOdyſ. I. r; 
veil, 571. 


Babylonians, readily adopted this idea (x) ; and the fa- 
thers of the church, and the Byzantine hiſtorians, 
have univerſally followed them. He has been called 
Nimrod, Nel rod, Nymbroth, Nebroth, and Nebris. Not 
a few have madehim the firſt Bacchus, and compounded 
his name of Bar, a ſon, and Cuſb, that is, the fon of 
Cu/h. Some have imagined that he was the Orion of 
the Pagans, whoſe ſhade is ſo nobly deſcribed by Ho- 
mer t. But the etymology of this laſt name implies 
ſomething (v) honourable, and very unſuitable to the 
idea of the /yrant Nimrod. It muſt be obſerved, however, 


that we find nothing in Scripture to warrant the fup- Language, 


poſition of his having been a tyrant; ſo far from it.. 
that (z) ſome have — him a benefactor to man- 
kind. See NimgoD. 

The beginning of this prince's kingdom was Babel. 
Euſebius gives us firlt * a catalogue of ſix kings of the » Ohron. 
Chaldzans, and then another of five kings of Ara- lib. x, 
bian extraction, who reigned in Chaldza after them. pag. 14. 
This might naturally enough happen, ſince it appears 
that the inhabitants of thoſe parts of Arabia which 
are adjacent to Chaldea were actually Cuſhites, of the 
+ ſame family with the Babylonians. + Gen, x, 

The Cuſhites, however, were at laſt ſubdued, per- Ezek. 
haps partly expelied Chaldea by the Chaſidim, who xxvii. 
probably claimed that territory as the patrimony . of 
their progenitors. That the Chaſidim were neither 
Cuſbites, nor indeed Hamites, is obvious from the name. 

The Hebrews, and indeed all the Orientals t, deno- | Joſeph. 

minated both the people who inhabited the eaſtern Ant lib, f, 

coaſt of Arabia Cuſhim, and alſo the Ethiopians who cap. 6. 

ſprung trom the laſt mentioned people. Had the later 

inhabitants of Chaldea been the deſcendants of Cuſh, 

the Jewiſh writers would have called them Cuſbim, 

We find they called the Phanicians Chanaanim, the 

Syrians Aramim, the Egyptians Mizraim, the Greeks 

28 &c. The Chalidim, therefore, or modern in- 
abitants of Chaldea, were poſitively deſcended of one 

Cheſed or Chaſed ; but who this family-chief was, 

it is not eaſy to determine, 'The only perſon of that 

name whom we meet with in early times is the fourth 

ſon of Nahor g, the brother of Abraham; and ſome $ Gen. 

have been of opinion that the Chaldeans were the pro- chap. xxib 

geny of this ſame Cheſed. This appears to us high- verſe 22. 
y probable, becauſe both Abram and Nahor were || | Gen 

natives of Ur of the Chaſidim. The former, we know, chap. ;; 

in conſequence of the divine command, removed to yerſe 28. 

Haran, afterwards Charre ; but the latter remained 

in Ur, where his family multiplied, and, in proceſs 

of time, became maſters of the country which they 

called the land of the Chaſidim, from Cheſed or Chaſed, 

the name of their anceſtor. This account is the more 

probable, as we find the other branches of Nahor's 

family ſettled in the ſame neighbourhood (4). 

How the Greeks came to denominate theſe people Origin of 
xa Chalilæi, is a queſtion rather difficult to be re- the name 
ſolved; but we know that they always affected to Chaldz, 
diſtinguiſh people and places by names derived from 
their own language. They knew a rugged, erratic 
nation (B) on the banks of the river Thermodon, in 
the territory of Pontus, bordering on Armenia the 

f Leſs. 


—— 


— 
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s) This war was probably carried on between the leaders of the Hamites and Aſhur upon their invaſion, 
80 Theoph. ad Antol. I. 2. page 107. ed. Paris 1636. 
(v) Gen. chap. 10. verſe 8, 9: This man began to be a giant upon the earth; he was the giant hunter 
before the Lord God.—As Nymbrod the giant hunter before the Lord. 
x) See Mr Bryant's Analyſis, vol. 3. page 34. et ſeq. 
8 Orion is compounded of the Hebrew Or « light,“ and ion © one of the names of the ſun;“ and Orion 


was probably one of the names of that luminary. 


2) See Shuckford's Connect. vol. 1.1. 3. page 179, 180. Alſo the authors of the Univer. Hiſt. vol, 1. 
4) Huz gave name to the country of Job ; Elihu, one of Job's friends, was a Buzite of the kindred of Ram 


or Aram, another of the ſons of Nahor. 


Aram, whoſe poſterity planted Syria cava, was the 


randſon of 


Nahor by Kemuel. Hence it appears probable that Job himſelf was a deſcendant of Nahor by Huz his firſt born. 
(5) Sce Euſtat. in Dion. Perieg. ver. 768. Strabo, I. 12. page 543. Caſaub. As the Chalybes were famous for 


manufacturing 


. 


& + 
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Mittory of Leſs. Theſe, in ancient times, were called Alybes, or 

women” of s, becauſe they were much employed in Bai ig 
and poliſhingiron. Their neighbours, at length, gave 
them the name of Chald or Caled, which imports, in 
the Armenian dialect, fierce, hardy, robuſt. This title 
the Greeks adopted, and out of it formed the word 
x Chaldeans.” 

The Moſaic hiſtory informs us (c), that Aſhur went 
out of that land (Shinar) and built Nineveh and ſe- 
veral other conſiderable cities. One of the ſucceſſors 
of Aſhur was the celebrated Ninus, who firſt broke 

* ſuſtin, the peace of the world *, made war upon his neigh- 
I. 1. cap-I- hours, and obliged them by force of arms to become 
| his ſubjects, and pay tribute, Some authors make him 
the immediate ſucceſſor of Aſhur, and the builder of 
Nineveh. This we think is not probable ; Euſebius, 
as we have obſerved above, gives a liſt of fix A- 
rabian princes who reigned in Babylon. Theſe we 
take to have been the immediate ſucceſſors of Nim- 
rod, called Arabians ; becauſe theſe people were Cu- 
ſhites. Ninus might be reputed the firſt king of the 
Aſſyrians, becauſe be figured beyond his predeceſſors ; 
and he might paſs for the builder of Nineveh, becauſe 
he greatly enlarged and beautified that city. We 
therefore imagine, that Ninus was the fifth or ſixth 
in ſucceſſion after Aſhur. 

Ninus, according to Diodorus Siculus , made an 
alliance with Arizus king of the Arabians, and con- 
quered the Babylonians. This event, in our opinion, 
put an end to the empire of the Hamites or Cuſhim in 
Shinar or Babylonia. The author obſerves, that the 
Babylon which figured afterwards did not then exiſt. 
} Ch. xxiii, This fact is confirmed by the prophet Iſaiah f: © Be- 
verſ, 13. hold the land of the Chaſidim; this people was not 

till Aſhur founded it for them that dwell in the wilder- 
neſs. They ſet up the towers thereof, &c.” After 
Babylonia was ſubdued by the Aſſyrians under Ninus, 
the capital was either deſtroyed by that conqueror or 
deſerted by the inhabitants. At length it was re- 
edified by ſome one or other of the Afſyrian monarchs, 
who collected the roving Chaſid m, and obliged them 
to ſettle in the new city. Theſe were ſubje& to the 
Aſſyrian empire till the reign of Sardanapalus, when 
both the Medes and Babylonians rebelled againſt that 
effeminate prince. 


+ Lib. 2. 
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The Chaſidim were celebrated by all antiquity for Language. 
their proficiency in aſtronomy, aſtrology, magic, andi 


curious ſciences. Ur or Orchoe (p) was a kind 
of univerſity for thoſe branches of learning. Such 
was their reputation in thoſe ſtudies, that over a great 
part of Aſia and Europe a Chaldean and an aſtrolo- 
er were ſynonymous terms. Theſe ſciences, accord- 

ing to the tradition of the Orientals, had been invent- 
ed by Seth, whom they call Edrit; and had been cul- 
tivated by his deſcendants downward to Noah, by 
whom they were tranſmitted to Shem, who conveyed 
them to Arphaxad and his poſterity. 

To us it appears probable, that the religious ſenti- 
ments tranſmitted from Noah through the lineof Shem, 
were kept alive in the family of Arphaxad, and to 
handed down to the families of Serug, Nahor, Te- 
rah, Abram, Nahor II. and Haran, &c. The Jewiſh 
Rabbins, and all the Perfian and Mahomedan writers, 
make Abraham contemporary with Nimrod; who, ſay 
they, perſecuted him moſt cruelly for adhering to the 
true religion. That theſe two patriarchs were con- 
temporary, is very improbable, ſince Nimrod was the 
third generation after Noah, and Abram the tenth. 
Abram has been inveſted by the rabbinical writers 
with every department of learning. According to 
them, he tranſported from Charræ into Canaan and 
Egypt, aſtronomy, altrology, mathematics, geography, 
magic, alphabetical writing, &c. &c. 17 

After the Babyloniſh captivity, when the Jews were Legendary 
diſperſed over all the eaſt, and began to make pre/elytes tales con- 
of the gate among the Pagans, wonderful things were cerning 
reported of Abram with reſpe& to his acquirements Abraham. 
in human erudition, as well as his ſupereminence in 
virtue and piety; Theſe legendary tales were believed 
by the proſelytes, and by them retailed to their con- 
nections and acquaintances, But certainly the holy 
man either was not deeply verſed in human ſciences, 
or did not deem them of importance enough to be 
communicated to his poſterity ; ſince the Jews are, on 
all hands, acknowledged to have made little progreſs 
in theſe improvements. To think of raiſing the fame 
of Abraham, by claſſing him with the philoſophers, 
betrays an extreme deſect in judgment. He is intitled 
ro praiſe of a higher kind; for he excelled in piety, 
was the father of the faithful, the root of the Mel- 


3Q 2 ſiah, 
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manufacturing iron, ſo were they celebrated for making the choiceſt pieces of armour. They excelled in ma- 
king *x:Cevo;, or coats of mail, or brigantines uſed by the bravelt of the Perſian horſemen. Bochart Phaleg, 
I. 3. cap. 12 and 13, has proved that the word Cheliba lignifies © ſcales of braſs or ſteel.” From the word Che- 
'liba, the Greeks formed their ya»auGc, Chalybes. Xenoph, Cyrop. I. 3. page 43. Steph. repreſents the Chaldeans, 
who inhabited a mountainous country bordering upon Armenia, as a very fierce warlike people. Ib. page 107. 
we have an example of their rapacious character. Id. ib. I. 4. page 192. Hen. Steph. we have an account of 
their bravery and of their arms. Another inſtance of their rapacity occurs in their plundering the cattle of 
Job. 


(e) A diſpute has ariſen about the ſenſe of verſe x. chap. 10. Out of that land went forth Aſhur, and 


builded Nineveh. Some approve our tranſlation, which we think is juſt ; others, conſidering that the inſpired 


writer had been juſt ſpeaking of Nimrod and the beginning of his kingdom, are of opinion that it ſhould be 


tranſlated, And out of this land He (that is Nimrod) went into Aſhur and builded Nineveh. This they make 


a military expedition, and a violent irruption into the territory of Aſhur. 

(Dd) Ur or Orchoe was ſituated between Niſibis and Corduena. See Ammianus Marcel. Expeditio Juliana, 
1. 15. It lay not far from the river Tigris. Strabo, I. 16 page 739, tells us that the Chaldean philoſophers 
were divided into different ſects, the Orcheni, and Borſippeni, and ſeveral others. Diod. Sicul. likewiſe, lib. 


ii. page 82. Steph. gives an exact detail of the functions, profeſſion, and eſtabliſhment of the Chaldeans, to 


which we mult refer our curious readers. 


# 
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Hiſtory of ſiah, and the friend of God. Before theſe, all other 


tilles vaniſh away. Such of our readers, however, as 


* Chap. ii. 
+Vo',l. 


have leiſure enough, and at the ſame time learning 
enough to enable them to conſult the rabbinical le- 

ends, will be furniſhed with a full and ample detail of 
Pie imaginary exploits and adventures. Others, who are 
cither not willing or not qualified to peruſe the writings 
of the rabbins, may conſult Dr Hyde“ de Relig. vet. 
Perſ. and the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory 5, 
where they will find materials ſufficient to gratify their 
curioſity, We ſhall only obſerve, in addition to what 
we have already ſaid, that the Perſians, Chaldeans, 
and Arabians, pretended that their religion was that of 
Abraham ; that honourable mention is made of him in 
the Koran ; and that the name of Abraham or Ibrahim 
was celebrated over all the eaſt. See ABRAHAM. 


Is the progreſs of this diſquiſition, we have ſeen 
that the language of Noah was, in all probability, the 
ſame or nearly the ſame with that of Adam. Addi- 
tions and improvements might be introduced, but ſtill 
the radical ſtamina of the language remained unchan- 
ged. It has likewiſe, we hope, appeared, that the 
confuſion of language at the building of the tower of 
Babel was only partial, and affected none but the re- 
bellious crew of the race of Ham and the apoſtate 
part of the families of Shem and Japhet. We have 
concluded, that the main body of the race of Shem, 
at leaſt, were neither diſperſed nor their language con- 
founded ; and that conſequently the deſcendants of that 
patriarch continued to ſpeak their paternal dialect or the 
uncorrupted language of Noah. To theſe arguments we 
my atake the I berty to add another, which is, that in all 


probability the worſhipof the true God was preſerved in 


the line of Arphaxad, after the generality of the other 
{:&s had lapſed into idolatry. Out of this family Abra- 
ham was taken, in whoſe line the true religion was 
to be preſerved. Whether Abraham was an idolator 
when he dwelt in Chaldea, the ſcripture does not in- 
form us, though it ſeems to be evident that his father 
was. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that 
Jehovah (e) appeared to him, and pronounced a bleſ- 
ling upon him before he left Ur of the Chaldees. 
This circumſtance no doubt indicates, that this pa- 
triarch had made uncommon advances in piety and 
virtue, even prior to his emigration. The progeni- 
ters of his family had been diſtinguiſhed by adhe- 
ring to the true religion. About this time, how- 
ever, they began to degenerate, and to adopt the 
zabuſm of their apoſtate neighbours. It was then 
that Abraham was commanded by Heaven to leave 
his kindred and his father's houſe, and to travel into 
a land which was to be ſhown him.” The Almighty 
intended that the true religion ſhould be preſerved in 
Eis line, and therefcre removed him from a coun 
and kindred, by the influence of whoſe bad example 
his religious principles might be endangered. His 
family had only of late apoſtatized ; till that period 
they had preſerved both the language and religion of 
their venerable anceſtors. 

But however much Abraham might differ from the 
other branches of his family in his religious ſentiments, 
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his language was certainly in uniſen with theirs. The Lauguage. 
conſequence of this unqueſtionable poſition is, that the 13 
language which he carried with him into Canaan was The He. 
exactly the ſame with that of his family which he re- brew and 
linquiſhed when he n his inations. But if Chaldean 
this be true, it will follow, that language after- 1 
wards denominated Hebrew, and that of che Chaſedim a = 
or Chaldeans were originally one and the ſame. This firſt lan- 
poſition, we think, will not be controverted. There is guage ſpo. 
then an end of the diſpute concerning the original lan- ken on 
guage of mankind. We have advanced ſomepreſamp- th 
tive proofs in the preceding pages, that the language 
of Adam was tranſmitted to Noah, and that the dia- 
le& of the latter was preſerved in the line of Arphaxad 
downwards to the family of Abraham : and it now 
appears that the Hebrew and Chaldean were originally 
ſpoken by the ſame family, and of courſe were the 
ſame between themſelves, and were actually the firſt 
language upon earth, according to the Moſaic hiſtory. 
Numberleſs additions, alterations, improvements, we 
acknowledge, were introduced in the courſe of 2000 
years; but (till the original ſtamina of the lan 
were unchanged, Our readers will pleaſe to obſerve, 
that the Orientals are not a people given to change; 
and that this character, in the earlieſt ages, was ſtill 
more prevalent than the preſent. This aſſertion, we 
preſume, needs no proof. N 
In confirmation of theſe preſumptive arguments, we 
may add the popular one which is commonly ur 
upon this ocaſion, viz. that the names of antediluvian 
perſons and places mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorian, 
are generally of Hebrew original, and ſignificant in 
that language. Some of them, we acknowledge, are 
not ſo; but in this caſe it ought to be remembered, 
that a very ſmall part of that language now exiſts, and 
that probably the radicals from which theſe words are 
deſcended are among the number of thoſe which have 
lang been loſt. | 


Sect. I, The Helrew Language. 

Having thus proved the priority of the Hebrew . 
to every other language that has been ſpoken by men, iſtics of che 
we ſhall now proceed to conſider its nature and genius; Hebrew 
from which it wilFappear ſtill more evidently to be an language. 
original language, neither improved nor debaſed by 
foreign idoms, The words of which it is compoſed 
are ſhort, and admit of very little flexion. The names 
of places are deſcriptive of their nature, ſituation, ac- 
cidental circumſtances, &. Its compounds are few, 
and inartificially joined together. In it we find few 
of thoſe artificial affixes which diſtinguiſh the other 
cognate dialects; ſuch as the Chaldean, Syrian Ara- 
bian, Phoanician, &c. We find in it no traces of im- 
provement from the age of Moſes to the era of the 
Babyloniſh captivity. The age of David and Solo- 
mon was the golden period of the Hebrew tongue : 
and yet, in our opinion, it would puzzle a critic of 
the niceſt acumen to diſcover much improvement even 
during that happy era. In fact, the Jews were by no- 
means an inventive people. We hear nothing of their 
progreſs in literary purſuits ; nor do they ſeem to have 

been 
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(x) Compare Gen. chap. XII. ver. 2, with Adts chap, VII. verſe 4. 
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Hebrew been induſtrious in b 


How itwas down to us entire. 


into what ariſes 
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Language» The laws and ſtatutes communicated by Moſes were 
the principal objects of their ſtudies. Theſe they were 


commanded to contemplate day and night; and in them 
they were to place their chief delight. The conſe- 
quence of this command was, that little or no regard 
could be paid to taſte, or any other ſubject of phi- 
loſophical invelligation., Every unimproved language 
abounds in figurative expreſſions borrowed from ſen- 
fible objects. This is in a peculiar manner the cha- 
racteriſtic of the language in queſtion ; of which it 
would be ſuperfluous to produce inſtances, as the fat 
mult be obvious even to the attentive reader of the 
Engliſh Bible. 

In the courſe of this argument, we think it onght 

to be obſerved, and we deem it an obſervation of the 

reateſt importance, that if we compare the other 
anguages which have claimed the prize of originality 
from the Hebrew with that dialect, we ſhall quickly 
be convinced that the latter has a juſt title to the pre- 
ference. The writers who have treated this ſubject, 
generally bring into competition the Hebrew, Chal- 
dean, Syrian, and Arabian. Some one or other of 
theſe has commonly been thought the original langage 
of mankind. The arguments for the Syrian and 
Arabian are altogether futile, The numerous im- 
provements ſuperinduced upon theſe languages, evi- 
dently prove that they could not have been the —_—_— 
language. In all cognate dialects, etymologiſts hold 
it as a maxim, that the leaſt improved is likely to be 
the-moſt ancient. 

We have obſerved above, that the language of Abra- 
ham and that of the Cheſedim or Chaldeans were 
originally the ſame; and we are perſuaded, that if an 
able critic ſhould take the pains to examine ſtrictly 
theſe two languages, and to take from each what may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been improvements or 
additions ſince the age of Abraham, he will find in- 
trinfic evidence ſufficient to convince him of the truth 
of this poſition. There appear ſtill in the Chaldean 
tongue great numbers of (7) words the ſame with the 
Hebrew, perhaps as many as mankind had occaſion 
for in the molt early ages; and much greater numbers 
would probably be found if both languages had come 
The conſtruction of the two lan- 
guages is indeed ſomewhat different; but this difference 
chiefly from the ſuperior improvement of the 
Chaldean. While the Hebrew language was in a 
manner ſtationary, the Chaldean underwent progreſſive 
improvements; was mellowed by antitheſes, rendered 
ſonorous by the diſpoſition of vocal ſounds, acquired 
a copiouſneſs by compounds, and a majeſty by affixes 
and prefixes, &c. In proceſs of time, however, the 
difference became ſo great, that the Ifraclites did not 
underſtand the Chaldean language at the era of the 
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Babyloniſh captivity. This much the prophet* in- Hebrew 
timates, when he promiſes the pious Jews protection Language. 
« from a fierce penple;z a people of a deeper ſpecch . j@;at. 

than they could perceive ; of a ſtammering tongue, ch. xxxiii. 


that they conld not underſtand.” ver. 19. 
The priority of the Chaldean tongue is indeed con- 
tended for by very learned writers. Cambden+ calls + Prit. 


it the mother of all languages; and moſt of the fathers 
were of the ſame opinion. Amiraf has made a col- f pref. ad 
lection of arguments, not inconſiderable, in favour of Gram. Syr. 
it: and Myriceusy, after him, did the ſame. Erpe- g pref. ad 
nius||, in his Oraticn for the Hebrew tongue, thought Gram. 


the argument for it and the Chaldean fo equal, that Chald. 

he did not chooſe to take upon him to determine J Oratio 

the queſtion. — 14 
Many circumſlances, however, concur to make us 85 

aſſign the propriety to the Hebrew, or rather to make 

us believe that it has ſuffered feweſt of thoſe changes 

to which every living tongue is more or leſs liable. If 

we {trip this language of every thing obviouſly adven- 

titious, we ſhall find it extremely ſimple and primitive. __ 


1. Every thing maſoretical, ſuppoſing the vowels and geaſons for 
points (G) eſſential, was certainly unknown in its ori- maintain- 
ginal character. 2. All the prefixed and affixed letters ing the 
were added time after time, to give more compaſs and Privrity of 
preciſion to the language. 3. The various voices, i aca 
moods, tenſes, numbers, and perſons of verbs, were _—- 
poſterior improvements ; for in that tongue, nothing 
at firſt appeared but the indeclinable radix. 4. In the 
ſame manner, the few adjectives that occur in the 
language, and the numbers and regimen of nouns, 
were not from the beginning. 5. Moſt ct the Hebrew 
nouns are derived from verbs; indeed many of them 
are written with the very ſame letters. This rule, 
is very general; for few verbs are derived from nouns, 
and none from prepoſitions. 6. All the verbs of that 
language, at leaſt all that originally belonged to it, 
uniformly conſiſt of three letters, and ſcem to have been 
at firſt pronounced as diſſyllables. If we anatomize the 
Hebrew language in this manner, we ſhall reduce it to 
to very great ſimplicity; we ſhall confine it to a 
few names of things, perſons, and actions; we ſhall 
make many of its words monoſyllables, and give it 
the true characters of an original language. It at the 
ſame time we reflect on the ſmall number of (u) radi- 
cal words in that dialect, we ſhall be more and more 
convinced of its originality. 

It will not be expected that we ſhould enter into a 
minute diſcuſſion of the grammatical peculiarities of 
this ancient language. For theſe we mult refer our 
readers to the numerous and elaborate grammars of 
that tongue, which are every where eaſily to be found. 
We ſhall only make a few ſtrictures, which naturally 
preſent themſelves, before we diſmiſs the ſubject. 

The generality of writers who have maintained the 


ſuperior 


n 


(r) Moſt of the Chaldean names mentioned in Scripture are pure Hebrew words compounded; ſuch as 
Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, Ralſbakeh, Ral mag, Belſhazzar, Rabſaris, Nahar, Malahtha, Phra! or Pharad, 


Baroſus, Carchemiſh, Ur, Cutha, Heb. Cuſb, &c. 


All theſe words, and a multitude of others which we could 


mention, approach ſo near the Hebrew dialect, that their original is diſcernible at firſt ſight. Moſt of 
theſe are compounds, which the limits preſcribed will not allow us to decompound and explain. 


[5 


The ſutility of theſe points will be proved in the following part of this ſection. 
The radical words in the Hebrew language, as it naw ſtands, are about 3000. 
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Hebrew ſuperior antiquity of the Hebrew language, have at the the cynocephalus the emblem of the world, becauſe Hebrew 
Language. ſame time contended that all other languages of Aſia, chat in the ſpace of 72 days that animal pines away Language. 
22 and moſtofthoſe of Europe, have been derived from that and dies. | 2 

All lan- tongue as their ſource and matrix. We, for our part, It has been made a queſtion, whether the Hebrew Origin of 


ruages in are of opinion, that perhaps all the languages in the 21 was denominated from Heber the progenitor the name 
0 Hebrew. 


the eaſt 
originally 
the ſame. 


| Heaven at the building of Babel. 


*Clem. 
Alex. 

Strom, 
Euſce b. 


caſtern part of the globe are derived from it, and were 
originally one and the ſame ; and that the differences 
which afterwards diſtinguiſhed them ſprung from cli- 
mate, caprice, inventions, religions, commerce, con- 
queſts, and other accidental cauſes, which will occur 
to our intelligent readers. We have endeavoured to 
prove, in the preceding pages, that all mankind were 
not concerned in the building of the fatal tower, nor 
affected by the puniſhment conſequent upon that at- 
tempt: and we now add, that even that puniſhment 
was only temporary; ſince we find, that thoſe very 
Hamites or Cuſhim, who are allowed to have been at- 
feed by it, did certainly afterwards recover the former 
organization of their Ip, and differed not more from 
the original ſtandard than the deſcendants of Japhet 
and Shem. | 
The Jewiſh rabbis have pretended to aſcertain the 
number of languages generated by the vengeance of 
They tell us that 
mankind was divided into 70 nations and 70 languages, 
and that each of theſe nations had its tutelaror guardian 
angel. This fabulous legend is founded on the num- 
ber of the progeny of Jacob at the time when that 
patriarch and his family went down into Egypt. Others 
attribute its origin to the number of the ſons and grand- 
ſons of Noah, who are enun.crated Gen. chap. x. 
The fathers* of the church make the languages at 
the confuſion to amount to 72; which number they 
complete by adding Cainan and Eliſhah, according to 


Chrow. lib. the Septuagint, who are not mentioned in the Hebrew 


1. Epiphan, text. 


This opinion, they think, is ſupported by the 


braham, or from a word which in that tongue im- 
ports over, beyond. Moſt of the Chriſtian fathers, prior to 
St Origen, believed that both the Gentile name He- 
brew, and the name of the language, were derived 
from the name of the patriarch ; but that learned man 
imagined, that Abraham was called the Hebrew, not 
becauſe he was a deſcendant of Heber, but becauſe he 
was a transfluvianus, or from beyond the river Eu- 


phrates. The learned Bochart “ has ftrained bard + Phaleg, 
to prove the former poſition; but to us his arguments lib. 1. c. 1;, 


do not appear deciſive. We are rather :nclined to 
believe, that Abraham was called Chibri, (Hebrew), 
from the ſituation of the country from which he emi- 
grated when he came to the country of Chanaan; and 
that in proceſs of time. that word became a Gentile 
appellation, and was afterwards applied to his poſte- 
rity (1) often by way of reproach, much in the ſame 
manner as we ſay a Northlander, a Norman, a Tramon- 
tane, &c, ' 

Here we may be indulged an obſervation, namely, 
that Abraham, a Hebrew, lived among the Chalde- 
ans, travelled among the Chanaanites, ſojourned amon 
the Philiſtines, lived ſome time in Egypt; and in all 
appearance converſed with all thoſe nations without 
any apparent difficulty. This circumſtance plainly 
proves, that all theſe nations at that time ſpoke nearly 
the ſame language. The nations had not yet begun 
to improve their reſpective dialects, nor to deviate in 
any great meaſure from the monoſyllabic tongue of 
the Hebrews. With reſpe& to the language of Cha- 


naan, afterwards the Phcenician, its ſimilarity to the 


Heref. words of Moſes, when he ſaith, that “when the Moſt Hebrew is obvious from the names of gods, men, ci- 
Auguſt. High divided to the nations their inheritance, when ties, mountains, rivers, &c. which are the very ſame 
Ke, he ſeparated the ſons of Adam, he ſet the bounds of in both tongues, as might be ſhown in numberleſs 
1 the people according to the number of the tribes of caſes, were this a proper place for etymological re- 
verſe 8. Ifrael.“ That is, ſay they, he divided them into 72 ſearches. 


nations, which was the number of the children of 
Ifracl when they came into Egypt. The Targum of 
Ben-Uzziel plainly favours this interpretation; but 
the Jeruſalem Targum intimates that the number of 
nations were only 12, according to the number of the 
tribes of Iſrael. This paſſage, however, ſeems to re- 
ſer to the tribes of the Chanaanim ; and imports, that 
the Almighty aſſigned to the different ſepts of that 
{amily ſuch a tract of land as he knew would make 


+ Pacanini a ſufficient inheritance for the children of Iſrael 1. 
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Others have increaſed the different languages of the 
diſperſion to 120; but the general opinion has fixed 
them to 70 or 72. Our readers need ſcarce be put 


in mind that theſe opinions are futile and abſurd; nei- 


ther founded in Scripture, profane hiſtory, or com- 
mon ſenſe. At the ſame time, it muſt not be omitted, 


that, according to Horapollo yg, the Egyptians held, 
25. Hoelch, that the world was divided into 72 habitable regions: 


and that, in conſequence of this tradition, they made 


Before we diſmiſs this part of our ſubject, we would 
with to gratify our unlearned readers with a brief ac- 
count of the Hebrew letters, and of the Maſoretical 
points which have been in a manner ingrafted on theſe 
letters. In the courſe of this deduction, we ſhall en- 
deavour to follow ſuch authors as are allowed to have 
handled that matter with the greatelt accuteneſs, learn- 
ing, and perſpicuity. It, upon any occaſion, we 
ſhould be tempted to hazard a conjecture of our own, 
4 is cheerfully ſubmitted to the candour of the pu- 
blic. | 

Much has been written, and numberleſs hypotheſes 
propoſed, with a view to inveſtigate the origin of al- 


phabetical writing. To give even an abridged account 


of all theſe, would fill many volumes. The moſt 
plauſible, in our opinion, is that which ſuppoſes 
that the primary characters employed by men were 
the figures of material objects analogous to thoſe of 
the Mexicans, ſo often mentioned by the authors who 

have 
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(1) The Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination to the Egyptians. 
Ihe Philiſtines (Samuel I. pa.) always call the Iſraelites Hebrews by way of reproach. | 
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have written the hiſtory of that people at che era of 
the Spaniſh invaſion of their country. As this plan 
was too much circumſcribed to be generally uſeful, 
hieroglyphical figures were in proceſs of time invented 
as ſubſidiaries to this contracted orthography. In 
this ſcheme, we imagine, the proceſs was ſomewhat 
more extenſive. A lion might be ſketched, to import 
fierceneſs or valour; an ox, to denote ſtrength ; a /ag, 
to ſignify ſwiftneſs; a hare, to intimate timorouſneſs, &c. 

The next ſtep in this proceſs would naturally ex- 
tend to the inventing and appropriating of a few ar- 
bitrary characters, for repreſenting abſtract ideas, and 


. other relations, which could not be well aſcertained by 


the methods abovementioned. Theſe arbitrary ſigns 
might readily acquire a currency by compact, as mo- 
ney and medals. do over a great part of the world. — 
Upon this plan we imagine the ancient Chineſe form- 
ed their language. 

But neither the picture nor the hieroglyphic, nor 


the method of denoting id-as by arbitrary characters 


. ſuch perfection as to anſwer all the pu 


appropriated by compact, could ever have arrived at 
es of ideal 
communication. The grand deſideratum then would 
be to fabricate characters to repreſent ſimple ſounds, 
and to reduce theſe characters to ſo ſmall a number 
as to be eaſily learned and preſerved in the memory. 


Ia this attempt the Chineſe have notoriouſly failed; 


0 Heſych, 


{ Lucan, 
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their letters, or rather their characters, are ſo nume- 
rous, that few, if any, of their moſt learned and in- 
duſtrious authors, have been able to learn and retain 
the whole catalogue. Indeed thoſe people are not 
able to conceive how any combinations of 20 or 30 
characters ſhould be competent to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of written language. 

Many different nations have claimed the honour of 
this invention. The Greeks aſcribed it to the Phce- 
nicians; and conſequently uſed the word 9$9211:z-Zurt, 
to act the Phenician, in the ſame ſenſe with araymoze::r, 
to read; and conſequently the poet + aſcribes the inven- 
tion to the ſame ingenious people. The Greeks bor- 
rowed their letters 2 the Phœnicians, and of courſe 
looked up to them as the inventors. 

Others have attributed the invention to the Egyp- 
tians. That people aſcribed every uſeful and ingeni- 
ous invention to their Thyoth, or Mercury Triſme- 
giſtus. Plato ſeems to have believed this tradition (x), 
and pretends to record a diſpute between the king of 
Egypt that then reigned and this perſonage, with re- 
ſpect to the iufluence that the art of alphabetic writing 
might poſſibly have upon the improvements of man- 
kind in ſcience and liberal arts. Diodorus the Sici- 
lian + gives a ſimilar hiſtory of the ſame invention, 
but carries it back to the reign of Oſiris. 

. Pliny informs us ||, that Gellius attributed letters to 
the ſame Egyptian Mercury, and others to the Sy- 
rians ; but that for © his part, he thougkt that the Aſ- 
ſyrian letters were eternal.” That learned Roman 
then imagined, that the Aſſyrian letters had exiſted at 


the conveniencies, of life. 


confound the Jews with the Syrians. Herodotus, 
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a period prior to all the records of hiſtory ; which was Hebrew 
in fact the caſe. By the Aſſyrian letters, he muſt Language. 
mean the Chaldaic, and by the Syrian probably the 

Hebrew. The earlieſt Greek hiſtorians generally 


enumerating the people who had“ learned circumci- * Lib. 2. 
ſion from the Egyptians, mentions the Syrians of Pa- e. 104. 
leſtine; and elſewhere he tells us, that Necho + bear + biz, 
the Syrians, and took Cadytis, a large and populous c. 155+ 


city belonging to that people. Hence it is evident 
that the Syrian alphabet, or the Syrian letters, were 
the ſame with the Hebrew. That the Aſſyrian or 
Chaldaic and Hebrew languages were the ſame, has, 
we hope, been fully 3 already: that their letters 
were the ſame in their original ſtructure, can ſcarce 


25 


be controverted. Theſe letters, we think, were an- Anted;lu- 


tediluvian : whether, to uſe the expreſſion of Plato, viau, 


they were dictated by ſome god, or fabricated by 
ſome man divinely inſpired. As this opinion may ad- 
mit ſome diſpute, we ſhall take the liberty to ſubjoin 
our realons. 

1. It appears that the era of this invention is buried 
in impenetrable obſcurity, Had an invention of ſuch 
capital importance tv mankind been made in the 
poltdiluvian ages, we imagine the author would have 
been commemorated in the hiſtorical annals of the 
country where he lived (1). 

2. The art of writing in alphabetical charaQers, 
according to the ſacred records, was practiſed at ſo 
early a period, that there was not a long enough in- 
terval between that and the deluge to give birth to 
that noble invention. If we conſider the ſtate of the 
world during ſome ages after that diſaſtrous event, 
we ſhall quickly be convinced that little reſpite could 
be found from the labour and induſtry indiſpenſably 
requiſite to provide the neceſſaries, and only a few of 
Such a ſtate of things was 
certainly molt unfavourable to the invention of thoſe 
arts and improvements which contribute nothing to- 
wards procuring the accommodations cf life. The 
conſequence is obvious. 

Moſes has recorded the hiſtory of the creation, of 
a few of the capital tranſactions of the antediluvian 
world, the birth, the age, the death, of the lincal de- 
ſcendants of Seth, He has preſerved the dimenſions 
of the ark, the duration of the nuriverſal deluge, its 
effets upon man and all terreſtrial animals, the po- 
pulation of the world by the poſterity of Noah, the 
age, &c. of the patriarchs of the line of Shem, from 
which his own anceſtors had ſprung, To this he has 
ſabjoined the petty occurrences which diverſified the 


lives of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and their deſcen- 


dants. Whence did the hiſtorian derive his infor- 
mation? Moſt probably either fromwritten records then 
exiſting, or from divine inſpiration. Tradition isa fallible 
guide; and in many caſes the accounts are ſo minutely 
preciſe, as to defy the power of that ſpecies of convey- 
ance. The inſpired author might probably have ex- 

tracted 


05 See Phedrus, page 1240. 


L 
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See alſo page 374. Phil. X : 
It is true, the Egyptians attribute the invention to their Thoth, and the Phœnicians to their Hercules, or 
elicerta or Baal; buttheſe were only imaginary perſonages. 
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Hebrew tracted his abridgment from written memoirs, or hi- cal letters muſt have been known and practi tec many 
— ſtories of the tranſactions of his anceſtors regularly ages before Moſes. It has indeed been contende 


tranſmitted from the moſt early periods. Theſe annals that the Jewiſhi decalogue, inſeribedꝭ upon two tables 
he probably ahridged, as Exra did aſterwards the hi- ot ſtone, was the very firſt ſpecimen of alphabetical 
Rory of the Kings of Iſrael. If this was ihe caſe, as writing. The arguments adduced in proof of this 
it moſt probably was, the art of writing in alphabeti · fact are lame and inconcluſive (H. Had that "w_ 


3 — 8 


the at . * * n 2 
_— * ; i. 


„» „ n! U 


(u) The moſt ingenious and plauſible of thofe arguments which have fallen under our obſeryation, is given 
by Mr Johnſon vicar of Cranbrook, a' writer of great learning and piety, who flouriſhed in the beginning 
ef the preſent century, and whoſe works deſerve to be more generally known than we have reaſon to thi 


Hebrew 


— df 


they are at preſent. After endeavouring to prove that alphabetical writing was not practiſed before the era 


of Moſes, and expatiating upon the difficulty of the invention, this excellent ſcholar, attempts to ſhow, that 
the original Hebrew alphabet was actually communicated to the Jewiſh legiſlator at the ſame time with the 
two tables of the law. © I know not (ſays he) any juſt cauſe why the law ſhould be written by God, or by 
an angel at his command, except it were for want of a man that could well perform this part. This could 
give no addition of authority to the law, eſpecially after it had been publiſhed in that aſtoniſhing and mira- 
culous manner at Mount Sinai. The true writing of the original was indeed perfectly adjuſted, and preciſely 
aſcertained to all future ages, by God's giving = copy of it under his own hand: but this, I conceive, had 
been done altogether as effectually by God's dictating every word to Moſes, had he been capable of per- 
forming the office of an amanuenſis. The learned writer goes on to ſuppoſe, that it was for the purpoſe of 
teaching Moſes the alphabet, that God detained him forty days in the mount; and thence he concludes, that 
the Decalogue was the firſt writing in alphabetical characters, and that thoſe characters were a divine, and not 
a human invention. | ; | | 

It is always raſh, if not ſomething worſe, to conceive reaſons not aſſigned by God himſelf, for any part'- 
cular tranſaction of his with thoſe men whom he from time to time inſpired with heavenly wiſdom. That 
it was not for the purpoſe of teaching Moſes the alphabet that God detained him forty days in the mount, 
when he gave him the two tables of the law, ſeems evident from his detaining him juſt as many days when 
he gave him the ſecond tables after the firſt were broken. If the legiſlator of the Jews had not beeen ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed in the art of reading during his firſt ſtay in the mount, he would have been detained longer: 
and it is not conceivable, that though in a fit of pious paſſion he was fo far thrown off his guard as to 
break the two tables, his mind was ſo totally unhinged by the idolatry of his countrymen, as to — com- 
pletely an art which, by the ſuppoſition, the Supreme Being had ſpent forty days in teaching him ! “ But if 
Moles could, at his firſt aſcent into the mount, perform the office of an amanuenſis, why are the original 
tables faid to have been written by the finger of God, and not by him who wrote the ſecond ?? We pre- 
tend not to ſay why they were written by God rather than man; but we think there is ſufficient evidence, 


that by whomſoever they were written, the characters employed were altogether unknown. The Hebrew 


alphabet, without the Maſoretie points, is confeſſedly defective; and every man who is in any degree acquaint- 


ed with the language, and is not under the influence of inveterate prejudice, will readily admit that thoſe 


points are no improvement. But we cannot, very well ſuppoſe an art invented by infinite wiſdom, to fall 
ſhort of the utmoſt perfection of which it is capable: an alphabet communicated to man by God, would un- 
doubtedly have been free both from defects and from redundancies ; we may fuppoſe it would have had a 
diſtin character for every ſimple ſound, and been at leaſt as perfect as the Greek or the Roman, 

But we need not fill our pages with reaſonings of this kind againſt the hypotheſis maintained by Mr 
Johnſon. We know that“ Moſes wrote all the words of the Lord.” i. e. the ſubſtance of all that had been 
delivered in Exod. xx, xxi, xxii, xxiii. before he was called up into the mount to receive the table of 
{tone ; nay, that he had long before been commanded by God himſelf, to“ write in a book” an account of 
the victory obtained over Amalek (Exod. xvii. 14). All this, indeed, the learned writer was aware of; and 
to reconcile it with his hypotheſis, he frames another, more improbable than even that which it is meant 
to ſupport. * It is not unreaſonable (ſays he) to believe that God had written theſe tables of ſtone, and put 
them in mount Horeb, from the time that by his angel he had there firſt appeared to Moſes ; and that, 
thereſore all the time after, while he kept Jethro's Keep there bool? he had free acceſs to thoſe tables, 
and purſued them at diſcretion.” But if belief ſhould reſt upon evidence, we beg leave to reply, that to 
believe all this would be in the higheſt degree unreaſonable : for there is not a fingle hint in Scripture of 
the tables having been written at ſo early a period, or upon ſuch an occaſion, as God's firſt appearance to 
Moſes in the burning buſh, We know how reludtant Moſes was to go upon the embaſſy to which he was 
then appointed; and it is ſtrange, we think paſſing ſtrange, that when he records ſo faithfully his own 
backwardneſs, and the means made uſe of by God to reconcile him to the arduous undertaking, he ſhould 
make no mention of theſe important tables, if at that period he had known any thing of their exiſtence. 
Beſides all this, is it not wonderful, if Moſes bad been practiſing the art of writing, as our author ſup- 
poſes, from the time of the burning buſh'to the giving of the law, he ſhould then have ſtood in need of 
forty days teaching from God, to enable him to read with eaſe the firſt tables, and of other forty, to enable 


him to write the ſecond? This gave ſuch a mean view of the natural capacity of the Hebrew legiflator as 


renders the hypotheſis which implies it wholy incredible. See a Collection of Diſcourſes, &c. in two volumes, by 
the reverend Fohn Jabnſon, A. M. vicar of Cranbrook in Kent. | 
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ble a circumſtance. Moſes wrote out his hiſtory, 
bis laws, and his memoirs ; and it appears plainly 
from the text, that all the learned among his country- 
men could read them. Writing was then no novel in- 
vention in the age of the Jewiſh legiſlator, but current 
and generally known at that era. 

e patriarch Job lived at an earlier period (x). In 
that book we find many alluſions to the art of writing, 
ahd ſome paſſages which plainly prove its exiſtence. 
This ſhows that alphabetical characters were not con- 
fined ta the choſen ſeed, ſince Job was in all proba- 
bility a deſcendant of Huz, the eldeſt ſon of Nahor * 
the brother of Abraham. From this circumſtance, we 
think we may fairly conclude, that this art-was known 
and practiſed in the family of Terah the tather of 


Abraham. 


There was certainly a tradition among the Jews in 
the age of Joſephus, that writing was an antedilu- 
vian invention +. That hiſtorian pretends, that the de- 
ſcendants of Seth erected two pillars, che one of ſtone 
and the other of brick, and inſcribed upon them their 
aſtronomical obſervations and other improvemen 


This legend ſhows. that there did exiſt ſuch an I 


nion of the antiquity of the art of writing. 
4. There muſt have been a tradition to the ſame 


purpoſe among the Chaldeans, ſince the writers who 


have copied from Beroſus, the celebrated Chaldean 
hiſtorian (0), ſpeak of alphabetical writing as an art 
well known among the antediluvians. According to 
them, Oannes the Chaldean legiſlator gave his diſci- 
ples an inſight into ters and ſcience. This perſon 
alſo wrote concerning the generation of mankind, of 
their. different purſuits, of civil polity, &c. Immedi- 
ately before the deluge (ſay they) the god Cronus ap- 
peared to Siſuthrus or Xiſuthrus, and commanded 
him to commit to writing the beginning, improvement, 
and concluſion of all things down to the preſent term, 
and to bury theſe accounts ſecurely in the temple of 
the Sun at Seppara.” All theſe traditions may be 
deemed fabulous in the main ; but ſtill they evince thac 
ſuch an opinion was current, and that though the uſe of 


letters was not indeed eternal (v), it was, however, pri- 


or to all the records of hiſtory ; and of courſe, we-think, 
an antediluvian diſcovery. 

This original alphabet, whatever it was, and how- 
ever conſtructed, was, we think, preſerved in the fa- 
mily of Noah, and from it conveyed down to ſuc- 
ceeding generations. If we.can then diſcover the 
original Hebrew alphabet, we ſhall be able to inveſti- 
gate the primary ſpecies of letters expreſſive of thoſe 
articulate ſounds by which man is in a great meaſure 
diſtinguiſhed from the brute creation. Whatever 

Vor. XIV. 
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might be the nature of that alphabet, we may be con- Hebrew 
vinced that the ancient Jews deemed it ſacred, and Language 


therefore preſerved it pure and unmixed till the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity. - If, then, any monuments are (till 
extant inſcribed with letters prior to that event, we 
may reſt aſſured tht theſe are the remains of the ori- 
ginal alphabet. ; 

There have, ſrom time to time, been dug up at Ju- 
ruſalem, and other parts of Judea, coins and medals, 
and medallions, inſcribed with letters of a form very 
different from thoſe ſquare letters in which the He- 
brew Scriptures are now written. 


23 


When the Samaritan Pentateuch was diſcoverered The ſame 
(Q), it evidently appeared that the inſcriptions on with the 
thoſe medals and coins were drawn in genuine Bama- $2m2ritang 


ritan characters. The learned Abbe Barchelem', in 


bis * difſertation „on the two medals of Antigonus * Mem. de 
king of Judea, one of the later Aſmonean princes, l Acadeu. 
proves that all the inſcriptions on the coins and medals 2. luſcripe 


of Jonathan and Simon Maccabeus, and alſo on his, 
were invariably in the Samaritan character, down to 
the 40th year before the chriſtian era.“ 

It were eaſy to prove, from the Miſhna and jeru- 
ſalem talmud, that the Scriptures publicly read in 
the ſynagogues to the end of the ſecond century were 
written in the Samaritan character, we mean in the 
ſame character with the Pentateuch in queſtion. As 
the ancient Hebrew, however, ceaſed to be the vulgar 
language of the Jews after their return from the Ba- 
bylonilh 
in private hands, were accompanied with a Chaldaic 
paraphraſe ; and at length the original Hebrew cha- 


captivity, the copies of the Bible, eſpecially wht g 
erwaras 
Save place 
to the 


29 
ch af- 


rater fell into diſuſe, and the Chaldaic was univerſally Chaldaid, 


adopted. 

It now appears that the letters inſcribed on the 
ancient coins and medals of the Jews were written in 
the Samaritan form, and that the Scriptures were 
written in the very ſame characters: we ſhall there- 
fore leave it to our readers to judge whether (conſi- 
dering the implacable hatred which ſubſiſted between 
theſe two nations) it be likely that the one copied 
from the other; or at leaſt that the Jews preſerred to 
the beautiful letters uſed by their anceſtors, the rude 


and inelegant characters of their moſt deteſted rivals. 


. If, then, the inſcriptions on the coins and medals were 


actually · in the characters of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
(and it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Jews borrowed 
them frem the Samaritans), the conſequence plainly 
is, that the letters of the inſcriptions were thoſe of 
the original Hebrew alphabet, coeval with that lan- 
guage, which we dare to maintain was the firſt upon 
earth. | 
It may, perhaps, be thought rather ſuperfluous ta 

| 3R men- 
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(x) We have ſeen a manuſcript, which may one day ſee the 10 
bability, that Job was nearly cotemporary with the patriarch Jacob. 


ht, in which it is ſhown, with great pro- 


(o) Apollodorus, Alexander Polyhictor, Abydenus. See Syncellus, cap. 39. et ſeg. Euſeb. Chron. I. 1. 


page 3 
(e) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. I. 7. page 413. 
() The celebrated Archbil 


Ex quo apparet eternus literarum uſus. 
op Uſher was the firſt who brought the Samaritan Pentateuch into Europe. 


In a letter to Ludovicus Capellus “ he acknowledges, that the frequent mention he had ſeen made of it by 
ſome authors, would not ſuffer him to be at reſt till he had procured five or fix copies of it from Pale 


o 


Une and Syria. 
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Hebrew , mention, that the Samaritan coloniſts, whom the kings 
Deb. of Aﬀyria planted in the cities of Samaria (a), were 


® Chron. in 


natives of countries here Chaldaic letters were-cur- 
rent, and who were probably ignorant of the Hebrew 
language and characters. When thoſe-coloniſts em · 
braced the Jewiſh religion, chey procured-a copy of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch written in its native charac» 
ter, which, from ſuperſtition, they preſerved inviolate 
as they received it; and from it were copied ſucceſ- 
ſively the others which were current in Syria and Pa- 
leſtine when Archbiſhop Vſher procured his. 1 
From the reaſons above ethibited, we hope it will 
appear, that if the Hebrew alphabet, as it appears in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, was not the primitive one, 
it was at leaſt that in which the Holy Seriptures were 
firſt committed to writing. 121 

Scaliger has ene enn a paſſage in Euſebius “, 


anno 749. and another in St Jerom r, that Ezra, when he re- 
+ Praf, 1. formed the Jewiſh church, tranſcribed the Scriptures 


Reg. 


from the ancient characters of the Hebrews into the 


Whih was ſquare letters of the Chaldeans. This, he thinks, was 


introduced done for the uſe of thoſe Jews who, being born during 


by Ezra. 
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the captivity, knew no other alphabet than that of the 
people among whom they were educated. —This ac- 
count of the matter, though probable in itſelf, and 
ſupported by paſſages from both Talmuds, has been 
attacked by Buxtorf with great learning and no leſs 
acrimony. Scaliger, however, has been followed by 
a crowd of learned men (8), whoſe opinion is now 
pretty generally eſpouſed by che ſacred critics. 
Having ſaid ſo much concerning the Hebrew al- 
phabet in the preceding pages, we find ourſelves laid 
under, a kind of neceſſity of hazarding a few ftric- 
tures on the vowels and Maſoretie points; the firft eſ- 
ſential, and the /aſt an appendage, of that ancient 


language. The number of the one, and the nature, 


antrquity, and neceſſity of the other, in order to read 
the language with propriety and with diſcrimination, 
have been the ſubject of much and often illiberal con- 
troverſy among philological writers. To enter into 
a minute detail of the arguments on either ſide, would 
require a complete volume: we ſhall, therefore, 
briefly exhibit the ſtate of the controverſy, and then 
adduce a few obſervations, which, in our opinion, 
-ouzht to determine the queſtion. 

"The controverſy then is, whether the Hebrews 
uſed any vowels; or whether the points, which are 
now called by that name, were ſubſtituted inſtead of 
them? or if they were, whether they be as old as Mo- 


Seck 1, 


ſes, or were invented by Ezra, or by the Maſſorites (v)? Hebrew 


This controverſy has exerciſed the. wits of the moſt Language, 


learned'critics of the two laſt oa 99 and is ſtill far 
enotigh from being determined in the preſent, The 
— maintain, that theſe vowel points (v) were de- 
ivered to Moſes along with the tables of the law; and 
conſequently hold them as ſacred as they do the let- 
ters themſelves. Many Chriſtian authors who have 
handled this ſabje&, though they do not affirm their 
divine original, nor their extravagant antiquity, pre · 
tend, however, that they are the only proper vowels 


Ss & * * 


in the language, and regulate and aſcertain its true 


pronunciation. Though they differ from the Jews 
with reſpe& to the origin of theſe points, they yet al- 
low them a pretty high antiquity, aſcribing them to 
Ezra and the members of the great ſynagogue. | 
At lengt „ however, about the middle of the 16th 
century, 
then flouriſhed at Rome, diſcovered the deluſion, and 
made it appear that theſe appendages had never been 
in uſe till after the writing of the talmuds, about 5o0 
years after Chriſt. This innovation raiſed Elias a mul - 
gude of adverſaries, both of his own countrymen and 
iſtians. Among the latter appeared the two Bux- 
torfs, the father and the ſon, who produced ſome cab- 
baliſtical books of great antiquity. (x), at leaſt in the 
opinion of the Jews, in which there was expreſs men- 
tion of the points. The Buxtorfs were anſwered b 
Capellus and other critics , till Father Morinus 9, 


having examined all that had been urged on both ſides, 


produced his learned diſſertation on that ſubject; 
againſt which there has been nothing replied off any 
conſequence, whilſt his work has been univerſally ad- 
mi ed, and his opinion confirmed by thoſe that have 
beaten the ſame field after him. c 
According to this learned father, it plainly appears 
that neither Origen, nor St Jerome, nor even the com- 
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pilers of the talmuds, knew any thing of what has 


been called the vowel points; and yet theſe books, ac- 
cording to the ſame author were not finiſhed till the 
ſeventh century, Even the Jewilh rabbis who wrote 
during the eighth and ninth centuries, according to 
him, were not in the leaſt acquainted with theſe points. 
He adds, that the firlt veſtiges he could trace of them 
were in the writings of rabbi Ben A/her chief of the weſ- 
tern, and of rabbi Ben Naphial chief of the eaſtern, 
fchool, that is, about the middle of the tenth century ; 
ſo that they can hardly be ſaid to be older than the be- 
ginning of that period. 

Some 
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(x) 2 Kings, chap. xvii. ver. 24. And the king of Aſſyria brought men from Babylon, and from Cu- 
thah, and ſrom Avah, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria.““ 
Babylon, and Cuthah, and Avah, were neighbouring cities, and undoubtedly both ſpoke and wrote in the 
Chaldaic ſtyle, The natives of Hamath ſpoke the Syriac, which at that time differed very little from the 
Chaldaic. a | 

(s) Caſaubon, Grotius, Voſſius, Bochart, Morin, Brerewood, Walton, Prideaux, Huet, and Lewis Capel, 
always a ſworn enemy to Buxtorf. All, then, have maintained the ſame ground with Scaliger: how truly, 
appears above. | 

(r) The term meſorah or maſſoretb ſignifies © tradition” and imports the unwritten canon by which the 
reading and writing of the ſacred books was fixed. . 

(v) Theſe points are 14 in number, whoſe figures, names, and effects, may be ſeen in moſt Hebrew 
grammars. | 1 | 

(x) Theſe books are the Bahir, Zahar, and the Kizri. As for the Kizri, the Jews make it about 1900 years 


ald; and the other about a century later. Pat the fidelity of the Jews in ſuch matters cannot be relied upon. 
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Some lenrned men (v) have aſcribed the invention 
of the vowel points in queſtion to the rabbis of the 
ſchool of Tiberias : which, according to them, flourith- 


ed abobt the middle of the fecond century. This 
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9 no means probable, becauſe it appears 
plam from hiſtory, that before that period all the 
Jewiſh ſeminaries in that province were deſtroyed, and 
their heads forced into exile. Some of theſe retired 
into Babylonia, and ſettled at Sora, Naherda, and 
Pombeditha, where they eſtabliſned. famous univerſi- 
ties. After this era there remained no more any rab- 
binical ſchools in Judza, headedby profeſſors capable 
of undertaking this difficult operation, nor indeed of 
ſufficient authority to recommend it to general prac- 
tice, had they been ever ſo thoroughly qualified for cx- 
ecuting it. wy | 

Capellus and father Morin, who contend for the 
late introduction of the vowel-points, acknowledge 
that there can certainly be no language without vocal 
ſounds, which are indeed the ſoul and eſſence of 
ſpeech ; but they affirm that the Hebrew alphabet ac- 
tually contains vowel characters, as well as the Greek 
and Latin and the alphabets of modern Europe. 
Theſe are aleph, he, vau, jod. Theſe they call the n 
tres leHionis, or, if you pleaſe, the parents of reading. 
To theſe ſome, we think, very properly, add ain or oin, 
ajin. Theſe, they conclude, perform exactly the ſame 
office in Hebrew that their deſcendants do in Greek. 
It is indeed agreed upon all hands, that the Greek 
om the Phoenician, which is 
known to be the ſame with the 'Samaritan or Hebrew. 
This poſition we ſhall prove more fully when we come 
to trace the origin of the Greek tongue. Hitherto 
the analogy is not only plauſible, but the reſemblance 
preciſe. The Hebrews and Samaritans employed theſe 
yowels exactly in the ſame manner with the Greeks ; 
and ſo all was eaſy ard natural. | 
But the aſſerters of the Maſoretic ſyſtem maintain, 
that the letters mentioned above are not vowels but 
conſonants or aſpirations, or any thing you pleaſe 
but vocal letters. Theſe they endeavour to prove from 
their uſe among the Arabians, Perſians, and other 
oriental nations: But to us it appears abundantly 
ſtrange to ſuppoſe that the Greeks pronounced bela, 
gama, delta, &c, exactly as the Hebrews and the 
'Fhanicians did, and yet at the ſame time did not 
adopt their mode of pronunciation with reſpe& to 
the five letters under confideration. To this argu 
ment we think every objection muſt undoubtedly yield. 
The Greeks borrowed their letters from the Phœni- 
cians ; theſe letters were the Hebrew or Samaritan. 
The Greeks wrote and (2) pronounced all the other 
letters of their alphabet, except the five in queſtion, 
in the ſame manner with their originals of the eaſt: 
if they did ſo, it obviouſly follows that the Greek and 
oriental office of theſe letters was the ſame. 

Another objection to reading the Hebrew without 
the aid of the Maſoretic vowel points, ariſes from 
the conſideration, that without theſe there will be a 


Ms 
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great number of radical Hebrew words, both nours 
and verbs, without any vowel intervening amovy 
the confonants, which is certainly abſuxd. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſuppoſed abſurdity, it is a well known 
fact, that all the copies of the, Hebrew ſcriptures, 
uſed in the Jewiſh ſynagogues throughout the world, 
are written or printed without points. Theſe copies 
are deemed ſacred, and kept in a coffer with the 

eſt care, in alluſion to the ark of the teſtimony 
in the tabernacle and temple. The -prefe&, however, 
reads the portions of the law and hagiographa with- 
out any difficulty. The ſame is done by the remains 
of the Samaritans at this day. Every oriental ſcholar 
knows that the people of theſe countries look upon 
conſonants as the ſtamina of words. Accordingly, in 
writing letters, in diſpatches upon buſineſs, and all 
affairs of ſmall moment, the vowels are generally 
omitted. It is obvious, that in every original lan- 
guage the ſound of the vowels is variable and of little 
importance. Such was the caſe with the Hebrew 
tongue: Nor do we think that the natives of the 
country would find it a matter of much difficulty to 
learn to read without the help of the vowels. They 
knew 'the words beforehand, and ſo might readily 
enough learn by practice what vowels were to be in- 
ſerted 


When the Hebrew became a dead language, as it 
certainly was in a great meaſure to the vulgar aſter 
the return from the Babyloniſh captivity; ſuch ſub- 


ſidiaries might, we think, have been uſeful, and of 


courſe might poſſibly have been adopted for the uſe 
of the vulgar: but the ſcribe, the lawyer, and the 
learned rabbi, probably diſdained ſuch beggarly ele- 
ments. We ſhall in this place hazard a conjecture, 
which, to us at leaſt, is altogether new. e ima- 
gine that the Phœnicians, who were an inventive, 
ingenious people, bad, prior to the age of Cad- 
mus, who firſt brought their letters into Greece, 
adopted the more commodious method of inſerting 
the vowels in their proper places: whereas the Jews, 


zealouſly attached to the cuſtoms of their ance- 


ſtors, continued to write and read without them. In 
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Hebrew 


—— 


this manner the Gephurzi t, who were the followers « Hero 
of Cadmus, comunicated them to the Iones their lib. i. 
neighbours. We are convinced that the materials of cap. 56. 


the Greek tongue are to be gleaned up in the eaſt; 
and upon that ground have often endeayoured to trace 
the origin of Greek words in the Hebrew, Phœ- 
nician, Chaldean, and Arabian languages. Reading 


without the vowel points we have ſeldom failed in our "UH 
ſearch ; but when we followed the method of reading the Maſo- 
by the Maſoretic points, we ſeldom ſucceeded ; and retic pointe. 
this, we believe, every man of tolerable erudiction who de mo- 


will make a trial will find by experience to be true. 
This argument appears to us ſuperior to every objec- 
tion. Upon this baſis, the moſt learned Bochart has 
erected his etymological fabric, which will be admired 
by the learned and ingenious as long as philology ſhall 
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be cultivated by men. 
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See Buxtorf the father, in Tiber. cap. 5, 6, 79. Buxtorf the ſon de Antiq. Punct. P. II. Ike) 
This is ſo true, that according to Heſychius and Sudias, a. g, to act me Phanician, ſiguified * te 
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e Hebrew 
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It has been urged by the zealots for the Maſoretic 


Lavguage. ſyſtem, that the Arabians and Perſians employ the 


, * 
And the 


practice of 
the ancicnt 
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vowel points. That they do ſo at preſent is readily 
granted but, whether i ſo from the beginning 
| Fug to be the queſtion. That Arabia was overſpre: 


with Jewiſh exiles at a very early period, is abundant- 


ly certain. It was natural for them to retire to a 


land where they would not hear of war nor the ſound 
of the trumpet. Accordingly we find that, prior to 
the age of the Arabian impoſtor, Arabia ſwarmed 
with Jewiſh ſettlements. From theſe Jews, it is high- 
Jy probable that their neighhours learned the uſe of 
the points in queſtion ; which in the courſe. of their 
conqueſts the Saracens communicated to the Perſians. 


It has been alleged with great ſhow of reaſon, that 


without the vowel points, it is often impoſſible to de- 
velope the genuine ſignification of many words which 
occur frequently in the language: many words of 


different and ſometimes oppoſite ſignifications are writ- 


ten with exactly the ſame conſonants. Without the 


points then, how are we to know the diſtinction? In 


anſwer to this objection, we beg leave to obſerve, that, 
during the firſt period of a language, it is impoſſible 
that there ſhould not occur a number of ſimilar ſounds 
of different ſignifications. This is ſurely to be attri- 
buted to the poverty of the language. When a few 
terms have been once fabricated, men will rather an- 
nex new ſignĩſications to old terms, than be at the ex- 
pence of time or thought to invent new ones. This 
muſt have been the caſe with the Hebrew in particu- 
lar; and indeed no language on earth is without in- 
ſtances of this inconveniency, which, however, in a 
living tongue, is eaſily overcome by a difference of ac- 
cent, tone, geſture, pronunciation ; all which, we think, 
= obviate the difficulty. £ | | 

rom the preceding arguments, we think ourſelves 


authorized to infer that the Maſora is a novel ſyſtem, © 


ntterly unknown to the moſt ancient Jews, and never 
admitted into thoſe copies of the Scriptures which 
were deemed moſt facred and moſt authentic by that 
people. 


According to Orr 


Breſith bara Eldeim eth aſamaim oueth aares. 
Ouaares aietha Thoau ouboou ouòſekh al phne The- 
om ourouè eldeim maraepheth al phne amaim. 


Ouiòmer elòeim ici dr ouiei or. 


Quiar elòeim eth adr khi tob ouiabdél eldeim ben 


ar oubtn aòſekh. 


Upon the whole, we preſume to give it as our opi- 
nion, that in the moſt early periods, the vowels aleph, 
he, jod or yod, vaw or warw and perhaps oin or uin, 
were regularly written wherever they were ſounded. 
This to us appears plain from the practice of the an- 
cient Greeks. It is agreed on all hands that the Sa- 
maritan and Phœnician alphabets were the ſame; and 
that the former was that of the Jews originally. The 
Phœnicians certainly wrote the vowels exactly, for 
ſo did the Greeks who copied their alphabet ; If the 


* Pheenicians wrote their yowels, ſo then did the Jews of 


the age of Cadmus; but Cadmus was contemporary 
with ſome of the carlieſt judges of Iſrael; the conſe- 


guence is evident, namely, that the Jews wrote their 
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With reſpect to the original ee ©.D Hebrew 

oints, we agree with the learned anf judicious . Dr Lege, 

2ridegux, who imagines that they Zen . * Gon, © 
d language, Part l. 


with a view to facilitate the learning to read that lan- Book i. 


troduced after the Hebrew became & d 


guage, more eſpecially among the vulgär. By whom 
. c we ik, cannot eafily be de- 
termined ; nor is it probable that they were all intro- 
duced at once, or by one and the fame perſon, They 
have been aſcribed to Ezra by many, for no other 
reaſon that we can diſcoyer but to enhance their au- 
thenticity, and becauſe the ſentiment is analogous to 
the other articles of reformation'eſtabIiſhed'by that ho- 


1 Rr If our curious reader ſhould'not be fatisfied 
wit 


the preceding detail, ve muſt remit him to Ca- 
pellus and Morinus on the one fide, and the two Bux- 
torfs, ' Schultens, and Dr James [Robertſon profeſſor 


of oriental languages in the univerſity of Edinbu 
on the other. This learned orientaliſt, in his diſſer- 


tation prefixed to his Clavis Pentateuchi, has collected 


and arranged, with a true ſpirit of critiſciſm, every 
thing that has been advanced in favour of the Ma- 
ſorerical ſyſtem.5i Pergama textra deſendi poſſent, etiam 


the $4 century, was a profound Hebrew ſcholar, 
publi 


ſhed a moſt laborious and learned work, which is 


8 called the Hexapla, becauſe it conſiſted of 
x columns; the firſt of which contained the Hebrew 
text; the ſecond the fame text, but written in Greek 


characters; the third column exhibited the verſion of 


Aquila; the fourth, that of &ymmachus ; the fifth, 
the Septuagint; and the fixth, the verſion of Theo- 
dotian. In ſome fragments of that vaſt work which 
are ſtill extant, we have a ſpecimen of the manner 
in which the Hebrew was pronounced in the third 
century, by which it appears chat it was very diffe- 


rent from that which reſults from obſerving the Maſo- 
retical points. The following 


is an inſtance copied 
from the beginning of Geneſ is. 


According to the Mas0R1TEs. 


Bereſhith bara Elohim eth aſhamajim veeth aaretz, 
. Veaaretz ajetha thoou vaboon, vekhoſhek gnal pens 
theom verouakh elohim merakhepheth gnal pence ham- 
maim. | 4 | 

Vaiomer elohim jehi or, vajehi or. 

Vajare elohim eth aor ki tob vajabedelelohim bein 
aor oubein hakhoſhek. 8 


vowels as late as the arrival of that Coloney- chief in 
Greece. We onght naturally to judge of the Hebrew 
by the Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabian, its ſiſter dia- 
lects. All theſe e N in ancient times had their 
vowels regularly inſerted; and why not the Hebrew 
in the ſame manner with the reſt ? 

As theſe firſt vowels, which were coeval with the 
other letters, often varied in their ſound and applica- 
tion, the points, in all appearance, were firſt invented 
and employed to aſcertain their different ſounds in 
different connections. Other marks might be invent- 
ed to point out the various tones of voice, like the 
% Or accents, with which the vowels were to be 
enounced, as was done among the latter Greeks. * In 

proceſs 


beck l. 


her defenſa fuiſſent. 36 
+ 8t 5 who flouriſhed about the beginning of From Ori- 
He gen': Her. 


9 


Hehoew progeſa of time, in order to promote celerity of, writ- 
Language. ing, the vowels were omitted, and the points ſubſti- 
tied in their place. „ 

|... +. Before 1 obſervations on the He- 
brew language, we ought, perhaps, to make an apo- 
logy for omiting to interlard our details with quota- 
tions. ſrom the two Talmuds, the Miſhna, the Gema - 


ra, the Cabbalas, and a multitade of rabbinical wri- 


ters which are commonly cited upon ſuch an occaſion. 
We believe: we could have quoted almoſt numberleſs 
| Pas ge from the two Buxtorfs, Father Morin, Capel- 
us, Lex other Hebrew critics, with no great trouble 
to ourſelves, and little emolument to the far greater 
part of our readers. But our opinion is, that ſuch 
a pedantic diſplay of philological erudition would pro- 
bably have excited the mirth of our learned and 
rouſed the indignation of our unlearned, readers. Our 
wiſh is to gratify readers of both deſcriptions, by con- 
tributing to the edification of one claſs without diſ- 
_ guſting the other. | | 
We cannot, we imagine, handſomely take leave of 
the ſacred language without giving a brief detail of 
thoſe excellencies which, in our opiuion, give it a 
juſt claim to the ſuperiority over thoſe other tongues 
which have ſometimes contended with it for the prize 


of antiquity :; and of theſe the following in our appre- 


z8 Henſion deſerve particular notice. 

Excellen- If chis language may claim any advantage over its 
cies of the antagoniſts, with reſpect to its being rather a mother 
2 than a daughter to any of them, it is undoubtedly in 
Suage. conſequence of its himplicity, its pur ity, its energy, 
its fecundity of expreſſions and ſignifications. In all 
theſe, notwithſtanding its paucity of words, it excels 
the vaſt variety of «1 oh languages which are its cog- 
nate dialects. To theſe we may add the ſignificancy 
of the names, both of men and brutes ; the nature 
and- properties of the latter of which are more clearly 
and more fully exhibited by their pames in this than 
in any other tongue hitherto known. Beſides, its 
well authenticated antiquity and the venerable tone of 
its writings ſurpaſs any thing left upon record in any 
other diale& now extant in the world. Theſe extraor- 
dmary qualities excite our admiration at preſent under 
every diſadvantage ; and from this circumſtance we 
& may infer its incomparable. beauty in the age of the 
oh + Jew iſh legiſlator, and what effects it would naturally 
. Produce, could we know it now as it was ſpoken and 

written-in the days of David and Solomon. 
As far, however, as we underſtand it in its preſent 
mutilated condition, and are able to judge of us cha- 
racter from thoſe few books that have come down to 
our time, we plainly perceive that its genius is ſimple, 
primitive, natural, and exactly conformable to the cha- 
racter of thoſe uncultivated patriarchs who uſed it 
themſelves, and tranſmitted it to their deſcendants in 
its native purity and ſimplicity. 
2 few, yet conciſe and expreſſive; derived 
from a very {mall number of radicals, without the arti- 
ficial compoſition of modern languages. No tongue, 
ancient or modern, can riyal it in the happy and rich 
fecundity of its verbs, reſulting from the variety and 
l of its conjugations; which are ſo admira- 
y arranged and diverſified, that by changing a letter 
or two of the primitive, they expreſs the various modes 
of acting, ſuffering, motion, reſt, &c. in ſuch a pre- 
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Its words are com- 


| 01 
ciſe and ſignificant matter, that frequently in one Hebrew 
word they convey an idea which, ia any other lar Language. 
guage, would require a tedious paraphraſe. Theſe 
politions might eaſily be illuſtrated by numerous ex- 
amples ; but to the Hebrew ſcholar theſe would be ſu- 
perfluous, and to the illiterate claſs neither intereſting 
nor entertaining, 
To theſe we may add the monoſyllabic tone of the 
language, which, by a few prefixes and affixes with- 
out affecting the radix, varies the ſignification almoſt 
at pleaſure, while the method of affixing the perſon to 
the verb exhibits the gender of the object introduced. 
In the nouns of this 15 there is no flexion ex- 
cept what is neceſſary to point out the difference of 
gender and number. Its caſes are diſtinguiſhed by 
articles, which are only ſingle letters at the beginnin 
of the word: the pronouns are only ſingle letters at- 
fixed; and the prepoſitions are of the ſame character 
prefixed to words. Its words follow one another in an 
eaſy and natural arrangement, without intricacy or 
tranſpoſition, without ſuſpending the attention or in- 
volving the ſenſe by intricate and artificial periods. 
All theſe ſtriking and peculiar excellencies combined, 
plainly demonſtrate the beauty, the ſtability, and an- 
tiquity of the language under conſideration. 
We would not, however, be thought to inſinuate 
that this tongue continued altogether without changes 
and imperfections. We admit that many radical 
words of it were loſt in a courſe of ages, and that 
foreign ones were ſubſtituted in their place. The 
long ſojourning of the Iſraelites in Egypt, and their 
cloſe connection with that people, even guoad ſacra, 
muſt have introduced a multitude of Egyptian vo- 
cables and phraſes into the vulgar diale& at leaſt, 
which muſt have gradually incorporated with the writ- 
ten JADSUAge, and in proceſs of time have become 
parts of its eſſence. In Egypt, the Iſraelites imbibed 
thoſe principles of idolatry which nothing leſs than the 
final extirpation of their polity could eradicate. If 
that people were ſo obſtinately attached to the Egyp- 
tian idolatry, it is not very probable that they would 
be averie from the Egyptian language. Beſides, the 
Scripture informs us, that there came up out of Egypt 
a mixed multitude; a circumſtance which mult have in- 
fected the Hebrew tongue with the diale& of Egypt. 
As none of the genuine Hebrew radicals excced three 
letters, whatever words exceed that number in their 
radical ſtate may be juſtly deemed of foreign extrac- 
tion. 
Some Hebrew critics have thought that verbs con- 
ſtitute the radicals ot the whole language; but this 
opinion apptars to us ill founded: for though many 
Hebrew nouns are undoubtedly derived from verbs, 
we find at the ſame time numbers of the latter de- 
duced from the former. | 39 
Before we conclude our detail of the Hebrew Hatchinſo- 
tongue, a few of our readers may poſſibly imagine niauiſm, 
that we ought to give ſome account of the Hutchin- 
ſonian ſyſtem ; a ſyſtem ſo highly in vogue not many 
years ago. But as this allegorical ſcheme of interpre. 
tation is now in a manner exploded, we ſhall beg leave 
to remit our curious Hebraiſt to Mr Holloway's 
Originals, a ſmall book in 2 vols 8vo, but replete with 
multifarious erudition, eſpecially in the Hutchinſonian 
ſtyle and charater.—F#ides fit penes auler. an 
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Aribicln- W now proceed to give ſome account of the Ara. 


xuage ori- bian language, which is evidently one of the ſiſter dia- 


inally He- lects of the 


2 Gen, x. 
25. 


+ Gen, it, 
Tc 


ebrew. 
nally the ſame ; the former highly improved and enlar- 
ged; the latter in appearance, retaining its original fim- 
lieity and rade aſpect, ſpoken by a people of a genius 
no means inventive. In this inquiry, too, as in 
the former we ſhall ſpare ourſelves the trouble of de- 
ſcending to the grammatical minntiz of the tongue; 
a method which we are perſuaded, would neither gra- 
tify our learned nor edify our unlearned readers. To 
thoſe who are inclined to acquire the firſt elements 
of that various, copious, and highly improved _—_— 
we beg to recommend Erpenit Rudimenta Ling. Arab. 
Golii Gram. Arab. the Diſſertations of Hariri, tra fla- 
ted by the elder Schultens; Mr Richardſon's Perſic 
and Arabic Gram. &c, 

We have pronounced the Hebrew and Arabian 
ſiſter dialects; a relation which, as far as we know, 
bas been ſeldom controverted: but we think there is 
authentic hiſtorical evidence that they were poſitively 
one and the ſame, at a period when the one as well as 
the other appeared in its infant unadorned ſimplicity. 
The following detail will, we hope, fully authenticate 
the truth of our poſition, | 

« Unto Eber (ſays the Seripture“) were born two 
ſons. The name of one was Peleg, becauſe in his 
days the earth was divided: and his brother's name 
was Joktan,” or rather Yoktan. This laſt fays the 
facred hiſtorian, ©* had thirteen ſons ; and their dwel- 
ling reached from Meſha (Mocha) to Sephar'(a),”” a 
mount of the eaſt. According to this account, the 
deſcendants of Yoktan poſſeſſed all the maritime coaſt 
of Arabia from Meſha (Mocha) to mount 'Sephar to- 
wards the eaſt of that peninſula. Moſes, deſcribing 
the rivers of paradiſe, tells us, that one of the branches 
of that river tg encompaſſed the whole land of Ha- 
vilah, where there was great ſtore of gold.” Havilah 
was the twelfth ſon of Voktan, whom the Arabians 
call Kobtan; and conſequently hits territory was ſitu- 
ted towards the eaſtern limit of the poſſeſſions of the 
poſterity of the youngeſt fon of Eber. Yoktan or 
Kobtan was too young to be concerned in the building 
of the tower; and conſequently retained the language 
of his family, which was undoubtedly the Hebrew. 
His deſcendants muſt have carried the ſame language 
into their reſpective ſettlements, where it muſt have 
been tranſmitted to ſucceeding generations. The 
original language of all rhe tribes of the Arabians who 
inhabit a vaſt tract of country along the ſouthern ſhore, 
according to this deduction, was that of their father 
Kobtan, that is, the Hebrew. Indeed, the moſt 
learned Arabians of modern times unanimonſly ac- 
knowledge this patriarch as the founder of their lan- 
guage as well as of their nation. 

The other diſtricts of Arabia were peopled by the 
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Both, we imagine, were origi- 
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ther region was poſſeſſed of the'childien'of fam 
holy man by Cheturah his ſecond wife. The M | 
Ammonites; Edomites, Amalekites, &c; who" ſettled 
in the various regions of Arabia Petra, were alf 
branches of Abraham's family, and uſed the ſame lan- 
age with their great progenitor. - The Seripture 
mdeed fpeaks of people who tnbahited the country laſt 
mentioned prior to the branches of Abrahams family; 
but theſe, according to the fame hiſtory were extir- 
pated by the f The concluſtot then is, if we 
credit the Moſaic account, Mat all the inhabitants of 
the three diviſions of Arabia did, inthe earlieſt periods, 
univerſally uſe the Hebrew tongue. +3 
There was, we are ſenſible, a region of Arabia ia 
habited by the Cuſhim, or deſcendants of Cuſh. This 
diſtri was ſituated on the confines of Babylonia. Our 
tranſlators have confounded this country with the 
modern Ethiopia; and have conſequeutly aſcribed the 
exploits of the Arabian Cuſhim to the Ethiopians. 
The Arabian kings of Babylon were of thoſe Cuſhim. 
Theſe were conquered and expelled Babylonia by the 
Chaſidim. Theſe ſpoke the Chaldean dialect, as will 
appear When we come to ſpeak of that of the Abyfli- 
nians. Here the candid reader is defired to reflect 
that the Hebrew and Chaldaic are cognate dialects. 
The foregoing proofs, deduced from the Moſaic 
hiſtory, will be corroborated by a maſs-of internal evi. 
dence in the ſucceeding parts of our inquiry. | 
The Arabic tongue, originally pure Hebrew, was ,_ Jually 
in proceſs of time greatly'transformed and altered from ,,.:...1 
its ſimple unſophiſticated ſtate. The Arabians were from that 
divided into many different tribes; a eireumſtance ſimplicity, 
which naturally produced many different dialects. | 
Theſe, however, were not of foreign growth. No fo- 
reign enemy ever conquered thoſe independent hords. 
The Perſians, Greeks; and Romans, ſometimes at- 
tempted to invade their territories; but the roughneſs 
of the ground, the ſcarcity of forage, the penury of 
water, and their natural bravery, always protected 
them. They were indeed once invaded by the Abyſi 
finians or Ethiopians with ſome fhow of ſueceſs; but 
theſe invaders were in a ſhort time expelled the coun- 
try. Their language, of conſequence, was never 
adulterated with foreign words or exotic phraſes and 
idioms. Whatever augmentations or improvements it 
received were derived from the genius and induſtry of 
the natives, and not from adventitious or imported 
acquiſitions, From this cireumſtance we may juſtly 
infer, that the Arabian tongue was a long time fta- 
tionary, and of courſe differed in no conſiderable de- 
gree fromits Hebrew archetype. The learned Schul- 
tens, in his commentary on Job, hath ſhown, to the 
conviction of every candid inquirer, that it is impoſ- 
ſible to underſtand that ſublime compoſition without 
having recourſe to the Arabic idioms. That patri- 
arch was a Chuzite. His country might be reckoned 


offspring of Abraham. The Iſhmaelites, the poſterity a parts of Arabia. His three friends were actually 
Arabians, 


— 
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(4) Sephar, in the Septuagiht Zoq»pz : and in ſome editions zog hence probably Zuqupy Crig. in E ; 
CAP. XXII. ver. 14. qeoids Tiric Ty EK; mnvrew T 34/p Ti) Appin t. | g | 
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Arabians, being the deſcendants of Iſhmael and Eſau- 


Lapgvage+; His country bordered upon that of the predatory 
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reiſh be- 
eame the 
politeſt, 


and why. 


-ha „ Who were an Arabian banditti. When 
ve conſi der all theſe circumſtances in cumulo, we are 
ſtrongly inclined to believe that the book of ſob was 
actually written in Arabic, as the language ſtood at 
that. period.;z which, according to the moſt probable 
opinion, could not have been later than the age of 
Moſes. The learned are generally agreed that this 
whole book, the three firit chapters excepted, is a 

ical compoſition, replete with the moſt brilliant 
and moſt magnificent imagery, the boldeſt, the juſteſt, 


and moſt gorgeous tropes and alluſions, and a grandeur 
of ſentiment wholly divine. Whoever has read the 
tical compoſitions of the modern Arabians, on di- 


vine ſubjects, with any degree of taſte, will, we flatter 
-ourſelves, diſcover a ſtriking ſimilarity both of dition 
and ſentiment. Be this as it may, we think there is 
noreaſon to conclude that the Arabic diale& deviated 
much from the Hebrew ſtandard prior to the Chriſ- 


e 
Of thoſe different dialects which prevailed among 
the yarious tribes among which the. peninſula ot Ara- 
bia was divided, the principal were the Hemyaret and 
the Koreiſh, Though ſome of theſe were tributary 
to the Tobbas, or . Hemyarat ſovereign of Arabia 
Felix, yet they took no great pains to cultivate the 
language of that province, and of courſe theſe people 
did not thoroughly underitand it. As for the inde- 
pendent tribes, they had no temptation to cultivate 
any other language than their own. | ; 
The Koreith tribe was the nobleſt and the moſt 
learned of all the weſtern Arabs ; and the kaaba, or 
ſquare temple of Mecca, was before the era of Mo- 
harmed ſolely under the their protection This temple 
drew annually a great concourſe of pilgrims from every 
Arabian tribe, and indeed from every other country 
where the Sabian religion prevailed. The language 
of the Koreiſh was itudied with, emulation by the 
neighbouring tribes. Numbers of the pilgrims were 
people of the firlt rank, and poſſeſſed all the ſcience 
peculiar to their country or their age. Great fairs were 
held during their reſidence at Mecca, and a variety of 
gay amuſements filled up the intervals of their religious 
duties. In theſe entertainments literary compolitions 
bore the higheſt and molt diltinyuithed rank; every 
man of genius conſidering not lis own reputation 
alone, but even that of his nation or his tribe, as in- 
tereſted in his ſucceſs. Poetry and rhetoric were 
chiefly eſteemed and admired ; the firit being looked 
upon as highly ornamental, and the other as a neceſſary 
accompliſhment in the education of every leading man. 
An aſlembly at a place called Ocadh, had been in conſe- 
quence eltabliſhed about the end of the ſixth century, 
where all were admitted to a rivalſhip of genius. 
The merits of their reſpective productions were im- 
partially determined by the aſſembly at large; and the 
moſt approved of their poems, written on filk, ig 
characters of gold, were with much ſolemnity ſuſpend- 
ed in the temple as the higheſt mark of honour which 
could be conterred on literary merit. 'Thele poems 
were called the Moellabat, * ſuſpended,” or Mudhabe- 
bat, „golden.“ Seven of theſe are ſtill preſer ved in 
many European libraries. 
From this uncommon attention to promote emula- 
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tion, and refine their language, the dialet of the Arabic 


Koreiſh became the 
polite, df all the Arabian idioms. It was ſtudied with 
a kind of predilection ; and about the beginning of the 
ſeventh century it was the general language of Arabia, 
the other dialects being either incorporated with it, 
or fliding gradually into diſuſe. By this ſingular 
idiomatic union the Arabic has acquired a prodigious 
fecundity ; whilſt the luxuriance of ſynonymes, and 
the equivocal or oppoſite ſenſes of the ſame or ſimilar 
words, hath furniſhed; their writers with a wonde:f: 1 
power of indulging, in the fulleſt range, their favourite 
paſſion for antitheſis and quaint alluſion. One inſtance 
of this we have in the word veli; which ſignifies a 
prince, a friend, and allo a flave. This ſame word, 
with the change of one letter only, becomes vali ; 
which, without equivocation, imports a ſovercign. Ex- 
amples of this kind occur in almoſt every page of every 
Arabic dictionary. 


But all thoſe advantages of this incomparable lan Thi 


guage are merely modern, and donot reach higher * mo- 
ern. 


than the beginning of the ſixth century. Prior to 
that era, as we have obſerved above, a variety of dia- 
lects obtained; and as the Arabs were by their ſitua- 
tion in a manner ſequeſtered from all the reſt of man- 
Lind, it may not perhaps be ſuperfluous to enquire 
briefly into the cauſe and origin of this inſtantaneous 
and univerſal change. 

For a courſe of more than 20 centuries the Ara- 
bians had been ſhut up within the narrow limits of their 
own peninſula, and in a great meaſure ſecluded 
from the reſt of the world. Their commerce with 
India was purely mercantile, and little calculated to 
excite or promote intellectual improvements. They 
traded with the Egyptians from time immemorial; but 
ſince the invaſion and uſurpation of the paltor kings, 
every ſhepherd, that is, every Arabian, was an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians. From that quarter, there- 
fore, they could not derive much intellectual improve- 
ment. Belides, When an extenſive territory is par- 
celled out among a number of petty ſepts or clans, 
the teuds and conteſts which originate from interfering 
intereſts and territorial diſputes, leave but little time, 
and leſs inclination, for the culture of the mind. In 
theſe circumſtances, the millitary art alone will be cul- 
tivated, and the protetlion of arms alone will be deem- 
ed honourable. Ot conſequence, we find that, in the 
general opinion, poetry, rhetoric, and the profeſſion 
of arms, were the only ſciences cultivated by the 
people in queſtion, As for the ſcience of arms, we 
are convinced that it was both ſtudied and practiſed at 
a very early period ; but as to the two former, we 
imagine they were very late acquiſitions, and ſprung 
from ſome circumſtance external and adventitious. 

The tribe of the Koreiſh were much engaged in 
commmerce. They exported frankinceſe, Nx. 4 caf- 
ſia, galbanum, and other drugs and ſpices, to Damaſ- 
cus, Tripoli, Palmyra, and other commercial cities of 
Syria and its neighbourhood. Upon theſe occaſions 
the Arabian traders mult have bec:me acquainted with 
the Greek language, and perhaps with the more amu- 
ſing and affecting parts of the Grecian literature. They 
might hear of the high renown of Homer and De- 
moſthenes; and it is not impoſſible that ſome of them 
might be able to read thei compoſitions. Every 

body 


— 


reſt, the richeſt, and the moſt Language. 
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Arabic body knows with what unremitting ardour the learned that Terah, the grandfather of Hamyar, was the firſt Aradic 
Language. Arabs, under the firſt khaliffs, peruſed and tranſlated whoſe language deviated from the Syriac to the Ara- Language, 


Inſtitution 
at Mecca 
ſimilar to 
the Oly m- 


pic games. 


the philoſophical works of the Grecian ſages. The 
very ſame ſpirit might animate their predeceflors, 
though they wanted learning, and perhaps public: en- 
couragement, to arouſe their exertions. From this 
quarter, we think the Arabs may have learned to ad- 
mire, and then to imitate, the Grecian worthies. 

The Ptolemies of Egypt were the protelled patrons 
of commerce as well as of learning, Under theſe 
princes all nations were invited to trade with that 
happy country. The Arabs, now no longer fettered 
by Egyptian jealouſy, carried their precious commo- 
dities to Alexandria; where the Grecian literature, 
though no longer in its meridian ſplendor, ſhone how- 
ever with a clear unfaded luſtre. The court of the 
firſt Ptolemies was the retreat of all the moſt celebra- 
ted geniuſes of Greece and of the age; in a word, 
Alexandria was the native land of learning- and inge- 
nuity. Here the ingenious Arab muſt have heard 
the praiſes of learning inceſſantly proclaimed ; maſt 
have been often preſent at the public exhibitions of 
the poets and orators ; and even though he did not 
underſtand them exaQly, might be charmed with the 
melody of the diction, and ſtruck with ſurpriſe at their 
effects on the audience. The reader will pleaſe to re- 
flect, that the Arabian traders were the firſt men of 


the nation, both with reſpect to birth, learning, and 


fortune. Theſe wiſe men, to uſe the language of 
Scripture, inſpired with the natural curioſity of their 
race, might hear of the celebrated Olympic games, 
the public recitations before that aſſembly, and the 

lorious prize beſtowed upon the conquerors. Such 
information might animate them to inſtitute ſome- 
thing parallel at Mecca, with a view to improve 
their language, and at the ſame time to derive honour 
and Rane, 510d to themſelves. The Koreiſhim might 
promiſe themſelves the like advantages from the elta- 
bliſhment of the fair and aſſembly at Ocadh, as the na- 
tives of Elis drew from the inſtitution of the Olympic 
games. For theſe reaſons, we conjecture the literary 
competitions at the place juſt mentioned were inſtitu- 
ted at ſo late a period, though the nation had exiſt- 
ed more than 2000 years before the eſtabliſhment of 
this anniverfary. Upon the whole, we are inclined to 
believe, that the Arabs, notwithſtanding all the fine 
things recorded of them by their own poetical hiſto- 
rians, and believed perhaps too eaſily by thoſe of other 
countries, were in the days of ignorance like the ear- 
lieſt Romans, /atrones et ſemibarbari, For our part, 
we think it by no means probable that a people of 
that character ſhould after ſo long a courſe of years, 
have ſtumbled upon fo laudable and fo beneficial an in- 
ſtitution, without taking the hint from ſome foreign 


bic. Hence, ſay they, the Hamyaritic dialect mut 


have approached nearer to the purity of the Syriac, 
and of conſequence muſt have been more remote from 
the true genius of the Arabic than that of any of the 
other tribes. The fact ſeems to ſtand thus ; The Ham- 
yarites were neighbours to the Chaldeans and 8y- 
rians, and conſequently were connected with thoſe 
people by commerce, wars, alliances, &c. This circum- 
ſtance introduced into their language many phraſes and 
idioms from both theſe nations. That Terah was con- 
cerned in adulterating the diale& of the Ham yarites, is 
a mere oriental legend, fabricated by the Arabs after 
they began to peruſe the Hebrew Scriptures. The Ko- 
reiſh being ſituated in the centre of Arabia, were leſs ex- 
poſed to intercourſe with foreigners, and therefore pro- 
ſerved their language more pure and untaiuted. 


The learned well know, that the Koran was written The Korans 
written in 


the Korciſh 


in the dialect of the Koreiſh; a circumſtance which 
communicated additional ſplendor to that branch of 
the Arabian tongue. It has been proved, that the 
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dialeQ, 


language of the original inhabitants of Arabia was 
genuine Hebrew; but upon this ſuppoſition a queſtion - 


will ariſe, namely, whether the Arabians actually pre- 
ſerved their original tongue pure and unſophiſticated 
during a ſpace of 3000 years, which elapſed between 
the deluge and the birth of Mohammed ? or, whether 
during that period, according to the ordinary courie of 


human affairs, it underwent many changes and devia- 


tions from the original ſtandard ? 
The admirers of that language ſtrenuouſly maintain 
the former poſition ; others, who are more moderate 
in their attachment, are diſpoſed to admit the latter. 
Chardin obſerves of the oriental languages in general, 
that they do not vary and fluctuate with time like the 


European tongues *, Ce qu'il y a de plus admirable, » Voyage, 
vol. 3. 


dit il, et de plus remarquable, dans ces langues, c'eſt, 


qu'clles ne changent point, et n' ont point change du p. 43. 


tout, ſoit a Pegard de termes, ſoit a Pegard du tour: 
rien n'y eſt, ni nouveau ni vieux, nulle bonne fa- 
con de parler, n'a cefle M etre en credit. L'Alcoran, par 
exemple, eſt aujourdhui, comme il ya mille annees, le 
modele de plus pure, plus courte, et plus eloquente dic- 
tion.” Tt is not to our purpoſe to tranſcribe the re- 
maining part of the author's reflection upon this ſub- 


jet : From the above it plainly appears that he con- 


cludes, that the Arabian tongue has ſuffered no change 
fince the publication of the Koran; and at the ſame 
time infinuates, that it had continued invariable in its 
original purity through all ages, from the days of 
Kobtan to the appearance of that book. Whether 
both or either of theſe ſentiments is properly authen- 
ticated will appear in the ſequel. 
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of t 
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The learned Dr Robertſon, profeſſor of oriental lan- 3 a- 
e. guages in the univerſity of Edinburgh, informs us, that dopted by 
the Arabians, in order to preſerve the purity of their the Arabs 


language, ſtrictly prohibited their merchants, who were ny 
obliged to go abroad for the ſake of commerce, all of their 
commerce with ſtrange women. We know not where language. 
this injunction is recorded, but certainly it was a molt | 
terrible interdi& to an amorous ſon of the deſert. If 
ſuch a prohibition actually exiſted, we ſuſpe& it ori- 
ginated from ſome other ſource than the fear of cor- 
rupting their language. Be that as it may, the Doc- 

tor, 


one of a ſimilar complexion. This we acknowledge 
is only a conjecture, and as ſuch it is ſubmitted to th 
judgment of the reader. 
There were, as has been obſerved above, two prin - 
cipal dialeds of the original Arabic: the Hamyarite 
ſpoken by the genuine Arabs, and the Koreiſhite or 
pure Arabic, which at laſt became the general language 
of that people. The former of theſe inclined towards 
the Syriac or Chaldean ; the latter being, according to 
them, the language of Iſhmael, was deeply tinftured 
with the Hebrew idiom, The oriental writers tell us 


Sect; 
Arabis tors; as well as the great Schultens, is clearly of opi- 
Language+: nion, that the language in queſtion, though divided in- 
— to a great aumber of ſtreams and canals, ſtill lowed 
pure and limpid. in its courſe, Sen 

Our readers whoare acquainted with the hiſlory of 

the orientals are already apprized of the ſteady at- 
tachment of thoſe people to ancient cuſtoms and in- 
ſtitutions. We readily allow, that in the article of Lan- 

ge this ſame predilection is abundantly obvious; 

43 ut every oriental ſcholar muſt confeſs, that the ſtyle 

The ſtyle of the Koran is at this day in a manner obſolete, and 
of the Ko- become almoſt a dead language. This fact, we be- 
3 lie ve will not be queſtioned, If the Arabian has de- 
: * viated ſo very conſiderably from the ſtandard of the 
Koran in little more than 1000 years, and that too 
after an archetype is aſcertained ;. by a parity of rea- 
Jon we may inter, that much greater deviations muſt 
have affected the language in the ſpace of 3000 years. 

It is univerſally allowed by ſuch as maintain the un- 
ſullied purity of the Arabian tongue, that it was ori- 
ginally the ſame with the Hebrew, or with the ancient 
Syriac and Chaldaic. Let any one now compare the 
words, idioms, and phraſe logy of the Koran with 
the remains of thoſe three languages, and we think we 
may venture to affirm that the difference will be pal - 

ble. This circumſtance, one would think, indicates 
in the ſtrongeſt terms a remarkable alteration. 

The Arabs' themſelves are agreed, that, notwith- 

ſtanding the amazing fecundity of their language, vaſt 
numbers of its radical terms have been irrecoyerably 
loſt. But this loſs could not be ſupplied without either 
fabricating new words or borrowing them from foreign 
languages. To the latter method we have ſeen their 
averſion z and mult therefore conclude that they adopt- 
ed the former. 
The Chaldeans, Syrians, and Phenicians, had made 
innovations on their language at a very early period, 
even before conqueſts were undertaken : We ſee no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that the Arabs did not innovate as 
well as their neareſt neighbours ; the Hamyarites did 
Actually innovate. 

There are, we think, very ſtrong reaſons to believe, 
that Job was an Arabian, and flouriſhed prior to Mo- 
ſes, perhaps as early as Jacob. The ſtyle, the genius, 
the figurative: tone of the compoſition ; the amazing 
ſublimity of the ſentiments, the alluſions, the pathos, 
the beldneſs, the variety, and irregularity ; the poeti- 
cal enthuſiaſm which pervade the whole poem, ſtrongly 
breathe the Arabian ſpirit: indeed the very diction is 
peculiar to that ſingle. book, and differs widely from 
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And n- that of the Pſalms and every poetical part of the ſacred 
ſembling canon. If we compare this book with Mohammed's 
= ble Koran, we ſhall ſcarce find any reſemblance of words 
ran. or phraſeology ; but a wondertul ſimilarity of figures, 
87. enthuſiaſm, and elevation of ſentiments. 


We are then led to conclude, that the Arabic did 
actually loſe and gain a multitude of vocables between 
the era of its firit eſtabliſhment among the deſcen- 
dants of Joktan and Iſhmael and the birth of the im- 
Poltor. 

The art of writing was introduced among the Arabs 
at a very late period: Without the aſſiſtance of this 
art one would think it altogether impollible to pre- 
ſerve any language in its primeval purity and ämpli- 
city. © Our curious readers may here expect ſome ac- 

Vor. XIV. : 
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count, of the Arabic characters: the ſoll wing detail Arabic 
is the moſt probable one we have been able to collect Lenguage. 
on that ſubject. * 
It is generally agreed “, that the art of writing was *Pococke's 
known among the Hamyarites or Homerites at a very Epecins. 
early period. Theſe people were ſovereigns of Arabia Ht. Arab. 


50 


during a courſe. of many ages. Their character was hs 


ſomewhat perplexed and confuſed. It was called al writing a- 
Moſnad, from the mutual connection of the letters. mong the 
The alphabet of theſe people reſembled that of the Hamya- 
Hebrews both in the num er and order of the letters, rites. 
and is called algad beviz , from the firſt ten letters + Id. lbid, 
of the Hebrew alphabet, artificially thrown together, 
„And this word (ſays the learned Chardin ) a, %, g, | Vol. iii, 
d, is formed. of the four letters which were heretofore p. 153. 
the firſt in the Arabian language, as they are It in 
that of the Hebrews.” The ſame traveller is poſitive 
that theſe were the ancient characters of the Arabs; 
that they differed from Cuphite letters, which were af- 
terwards introduced ; and that they were furniſhed 
with vowel points. Theſe, we imagine, were the fir 
rude ſketches of the Chaldean character, which pro- 
bably the Hamyarites retained in their priſtine unpo- 
liſhed form, after they had been polithed and reduced 
to a more elegant ſize by the original inventors. 
Monuments bearing inſcriptions in theſe charaQers 
are, they tell us, till to be ſeen in ſome places of Ara- 
bia. Some were engraved on rocks; and to theſe we 
think it probable that the patriarch Job alludes in thoſe 
paſſages where he ſeems to intimate an inclination to 
have his ſufferings recorded in a book, and graven in 
the rock for ever. All the Arabians agree, that the 
diale& of the Hamyarites inclined towards the Syriac 
or Chaldean. This we have imputed to the coanec- 
tion of that people with the Chaldeans, who lived in 
their neighbourhood. It the Hamyaritic dialect was in- 
feed with the Syriac or Chaldaic, there can be no doubt 
that they derived their letters from the ſame quarter. 51 
We conclude then, that the Hamyarites knew the In Chaldaic 
art of writing from the earlieſt antiquity, and that the characters. 
letters they employed were the rude Chaldaic in their 
unimproved ſtate ſ. Some of the Arabians do indeed 5 Pococke 
hold, that Iſhmael was the firſt author of letters; but Orat. de 
that his characters were rude and indiſtinct, without — 4 
any interval between letters or words, and that theſe 
were adopted by Kedar and his other children : but 
this tradition hath met with little credit. 
With reſpe& to the highly poliſhed Koreiſhites, it 
is agreed on all hands, that they were unacquainted 
with the uſe of letters till a few years before the birth of 
Mohammed. Two difficulties here preſent themſelves. 
The firſt is, how the Koreiſhite diale&, without the 52 
art of writing, happened to excel all the other dialects Art of 
of the Arabic tongue, aſſiſted by that art, apparently eta, Sy 
ſo neceſſary for preſerving a language in its original Korciſhites 
purity. The ſecond is ſtill, we think, rather greater, 
namely, how the Koreiſh learned that moſt uſeful 
art at ſo late a period as the ſixth century. It is a 
well known fact, that ever after the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity Arabia ſwarmed with Jewith villages, in which 
the art of writing was generally known ; and almoſt 
at the beginning of the Chriltian era ; multitudes of 
Chriſtians retired to the ſame country, in order to 
avoid the perſecutions which they ſuffered in the Ro- 
man empire. In theſe circumſtances, we think it ra- 
38 ther 
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ther ſtrange, that the Koreiſhites, highly poliſhed and 

ey were, never thought of laying hold on 
the opportunity of learning an art ſo very uſeful. Theſe 
two problems we leave to be folved by our morelearn- 
ed readers. 

But however they be ſolved, it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, that the Koreiſh were ignorant of letters 
till a few years before the birth of their prophet. Ebn 
Chalican () one of their moſt celebrated hiſtorians, 
informs us, that Moramer the ſon of Morra, an An- 
barian, a native of Anbaris, a city of Irak (c), firſt 
invented alphabetical characters, and taught his coun- 
trymen to uſe them, from whom this noble invention 
was derived to the Koreiſhites, Theſe letters, though 
neither beautiful nor convenient, were long uſed by 
the Arabs. They were denominated Cuphite, from 
Cupha a city of Irak. In this character the original 
copy of the Koran was written. Theſe we think 
were the original clumſy characters which were re- 
tained by the vulgar after the beautiful ſquare Chal - 
daic letters were invented ; and probably uſed by 
prielts, philoſophers, and the learned in general. Theſe 
letters are often at this day uſed by the Arabs for the 
titles of books and public inſcriptions. 

Abauli the ſon of Mocla g, about 3oo years after 
the death of Mohammed, found out a more elegant and 
more expeditious character. This invention of Abau- 
li was afterwards carried to perfection by Ebn Bowla, 
who died in the year of the Hegira 413, when Kader 
was caliph of Bagdad. This character, with little va- 
riation, obtains at this day. As we think this article 
of ſome importance, we ſhall, for the ſake of our un- 
learned readers, tranſcribe an excellent account of this 
whole matter from the very learned Schultens. 

«© The Cuphic characters, ſays he, which had been 
brought from the region of the Chaldeans to the pro- 
vince of Hejaz, and to Mecca its capital, in the age of 
Mohammed, was employed by the Koreifhites, and in it 
the koran was firſt written. But as this character was 
rude and clumſy, in conſequence of its ſize, and ill 
calculated for expedition, Abauli Ebn Mocla deviſed 
a more elegant and expeditious one. This perſon was 
viſir to Haradius the 41ſt caliph, who began to reign 
in the year of the hegira 322. Accordingly, in the 
roth century, under this emperor of the Saracens, the 
torm of the Arabian alphabet underwent a change ; and 
the former clumſy embarraſſed character was made to 
give way to the poliſhed, eaſy, and expeditious type. 
Regarding this expedition alone, the author of the 
invention left very few vowel characters; and as the 
Hebrew manner of writing admits five long ones and 
hive ſhort in different ſhapes, he taught how to ex- 
preſs all the vowels, boch long and ſhort, ſuitably to 
the genius of the language, by three, or rather by 
two, ſmall points, without any danger of a miſtake: 
an abbreviation truly deſerving applauſe and admira- 
tion ; for by placing a very ſmall line above he ex- 
preſſed a and e; and by placing the ſame below 
he meant to imitate i only, To the other ſhort 


ones, „ and u, he aſſigned a ſmall waw above. 


leionis, the quieſcent letters x, 1, „; fo that phata with 
elif iutimated a and o long, i. e. kametz and cholem; jod 
placed after keſram became tæeri and chirek long. Waw 
annexed to damma made ſchurek.” 

In this paſſage, this, great orientaliſt acknowledges 
that the viſir above-mentioned, who carried the Ara- 
bian alphabet to the pinnacle of perfection, invented 
and annexed the yowel points for the ſake of eaſe and 
expedition in writing; from which we may infer, that 
prior to the tenth century the Arabians had no yowel 
points ; and conſequently either read without vowels, 


or contented themſelves with the matres l:dGionis above- 
mentioned, 


The deſign of the author of the invention in fabri- 


cating theſe points, was confeſſedly eaſe and expedi- 
tion in writing; a circumſtance which furniſhes a vio- 
lent preſumption that the Hebrew vowel-points were 
deviſed and annexed at ſome late period for the very 
ſame purpoſes. 

Some, indeed, have gone ſo far as to affirm that the 
Arabians were the original fabricators of the vowel- 


points. The Arabians + (ſays the learned Dr Gre- + pig, on 
gory Sharp) were the original authors of the vowel- the Origin 
points. They invented three, called fatha, and damma, d Conſt, 
and leſra: but theſe were not in uſe till ſeveral years 2 


aſter Mohammed ; for it is certain that the firſt copies 
of the koran were without them. The rabbis ſtole 
them from the Arabs.” This, however, is carrying 
the matter too far, ſince it is certain that the Jews 
were acquainted with the points in queſtion long be- 
fore the period above mentioned. 

Though it is none of our intention to enter into a mi- 
nute detail of the peculiarities of this noble language, we 


cannot omit obſerving one thing, which indeed belongs 


to grammar, but 1s not generally taken notice of by the 
Arabic grammarians. The roots of verbs in this dialect 
are univerſally triliteral ; ſo that the compoſition of the 
28 Arabian letters would give near 22, oco elements 
of the language. This circumſtance demonſtrates the 


ſurpriſing extent of it: for although great numbers of Surpriſing 
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its roots are irrecoverably loſt, and ſome perhaps were extent of 


never in uſe ; yet if we ſuppoſe 10,000 of them, with- the Arabic 
out reckoning quadriliterals to exiſt, and each of them language, 


to admit only five variations, one with another, in form- 
ing derivative nouns, the whole language would then 
conſiſt of 50,000 words, each of which may receive a 

multitude of changes by the rules of grammar. 
Again, the Arabic ſeems to abhor the compoſition 
of words, and invariably expreſſes very complex ideas 
by circumlocution ; ſo that if a compound word be 
found in any dialect of that language, we may at once 
pronounce it of foreign extraction. This is indeed a 
diſtinguiſhing feature in the ſtructure of this tongue, 
as well as of {ome of its ſiſter dialects. This circumſtance 
has, in our opinion, contributed not a little to the 
amazing fecundity of that language : for as every in- 
gredient in the compoſition of a complex idea requires 
| a 


() See this whole detail in Dr Pocock's Specim. Hiſt. Arab. p. 255. et ſeq. 
(c) Tal, “ Babylonia,“ from Erech, one of the cities built by Nimrod. 


reſtored the ancient names of places. Thus with them Tyre is Tzur, Sidon Seyd, Egypt Mezri, &c. 
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The Arabians have generally 


Spe 
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Arable a word to expreſs it, as many words became neceſſary 
Language, to complete the language as there were ſimple ideas to 
be intimated by diſcourle. Were all the compounds of 
the Greek language to be diſſolved, as probably once 
they were, the vocables of that tongue would infinitely 

exceed their preſent number. ; 

The Arabic authors boaſt moſt unconſcionably of 
the richneſs and variety of their language. No human 
underſtanding, ſay they is capacious enough to con- 

rehend all its treaſures. Inſpiration alone can qua- 

& Pocoke's lify one for exhauſting its ſources . Ebn Chalawalb, 

$pecimen. a moſt renowned grammarian of theirs, has ſpent a 
whole volume upon the various names of the lion, 
which amount to 5co ; another on the names of the ſer- 
pent, which make up 200. Mohammed al Firancabodi- 
us, athrms that he wrote a book on the uletulneſs a. d 
different denominations of honey, in which he enume- 
rates 80 of them; and after all, he aſſures that he 
was (till far from having exhauſted his ſubject. To 
excel in a language ſo amazingly copious, was cer- 
tainly a proof of uncommon capacity, and conſidered 
as no mean talent even among the Koreiſhites. Hence 
Mohammed, when ſome people were expreſſing their 
admiration of the eloquence of the koran, told them 
that he had been taught by the angel Gabriel the lan- 

55 guage of Iſhamel, which had fallen into defuetude. 

Oratory In a language ſo richly repleniſhed with the choiceſt 

and poetry and moſt energetic terms, both oratory and poetry 

ofthe were cultivated with eaſe. All the difficulty conſiſted 

Arabs. in making a choice among words and phraſes equally 
elegant. We may compare one of thoſe poets or orators 
to a young gentleman, of a taſte highly refined, walk- 
ing into a repoſitory where a profuſion of the richeſt 
and moſt elegant drefles are piled up in wild confuſion, 
Our beau is here diſtreſſed with variety; but to be, 
able to chooſe the moſt handſome and molt, becoming 
he muſt have received from nature a ſuperior good 
taſte ; which he muſt likewiſe have cultivated by aſſi- 
dous induſtry, and by affociating with the molt gen- 
teel company. 

The orations of the Arabs were of two kinds, me- 
trical and proſaic. The former they compared to 
pearls ſet in gold, and the latter to looſe ones. They 
were ambitious of excelling in both ; and whoever did 
ſo was highly diſtinguiſhed, His ſucceſs in either of 

_ thoſe departments was thought to con'/er honour, not 
only on his family, but even on his tripe. In their 
Poems were preſerved the genealogies ot their families, 
the privileges of their tribes, the memory of their he- 
roes, the exploits of their anceſtors, the propriety of 
their language, the magniticence of banquets, the 
generoſity of their wealthy chiets and great men, &c. 
After all, we cannot avoid being of the unpopular 
opinion, that this mighty parade of eloquence and 
poetry did not reach backwards above two centuries 
before the birth of Mohammed, as it certainly vaniſhed 
at the era of the propagation of his religious inſtitu- 
tions. The two ſucceeding centuries were the reigns 
of ſuperſtition and bloodſhed. The voice of the mules 
is ſeldom heard amid the din of arms. 

The ancient Arabs, at whatever time poetry began 
to be in requeſt among them, did not at firit write 
poems of conſiderable length. They only expreſſed 
themſelves in metre occaſionally, in acute rather than 
harmonious ſtrains. The Proverbs of Solomon, and 
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the book of Eccleſiaſtes ſeem to be compoſed in this 
ſpecies of verſification. The profody of the Arabs 
was never digelted into rules till ſume time after the 
death of Mohammed; and this is ſaid to have been 
done by Al Khalti al Farabidi, who lived in the reign 
of the caliph Karan of Rachid. 

After ſo many encomiums on the copiouſneſs of the 
Arabic tongue, one claſs of our readers may poſſibly 
expect that we ſhould ſubjoin a brief detail of its ge- 
nius and character; and this we ſhall do with all poſ- 
ſible brevity. 

All the primary or radical words of the language 
are compoſed of different combination3 of conſonants 
by triads ; ſo that the various combinations and con- 
junctions of radicals make more than 1c, ooo, even with- 
out including thoie which may ariſe from the meet- 
ing of guttural letters. From this quality of the 
language has flowed that ſtability of the diale& which 
has preſerved it pure and entire for ſo many thou- 
ſand years, and ſecured it from thoſe changes and 
that fluctuation to which molt other tongues are ſub- 
ject. 

Perhaps notwithſtanding its copiouſneſs and varie- 
ty, no other language can vie with the one in que- 
ſtion in point of perſpicuity and preciſion. It is poſ- 
ſeſſed of a brevity and rotundity which, amidſt the 
greateſt variety, enables it to expreſs with clearneſs 
and energy what could not be expreſſed in any other 
tongue without tedious circumlocutions. To this 
purpoſe we ſhall beg leave to tranſcribe a paſſage from 
Biſhop Pocock's oration on the Arabic language. 
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As we imagine few of our readers who will have the 


curiolity to peruſe this article can be unacquainted 
with the Latin tongue, we ſhall give it as it ſtands in 
the original without a tranſlation : 

« Neque in nulla certe laudis parte, mira illa qua, 
non ſolum verborum in ſignificando, perſpicuitate, ſed 
in prolatione, elegantiæ et dulcedini caverunt, ſedu- 
litas; quoque, non ſolum accurata, inter literas ex ſig- 
nificata proportione, ſenſus vel intenſioni, vel remiſ- 
ſioni, prout res poltulaverit, literarum appoſitione, 
ſubductione, vel juxta organorum, rationem proſpe- 
xerunt ; ſed et ne quid delicatulus auribus ingratum, ne 
quid horridum, aut aovugws reperiatur, effecerunt 
Hoc in genere eſt, quod nuſpiam in verbo aliquo, ge- 
nuinz apud Arabes criginis, concurrunt, non interce- 
dente vocalis alicujus motione conſonantes, cum vel 
tres, vel plures, aliis in linguis frequenter collidantur. 
Immo neque, ſi adſint, quæ aſperitati remedio (int, vo- 
cales, quas libet temere tamen committunt conſonantes; 
ſed ita rei natura poitulat, ut concurere debeant illa, 
quz ſe invicem, fine aſperitatis inductione conſequi, et 
inter ſe connecti non poſit ; illi vel fitus, vel litera- 
rum mutatione, eas abjiciendo, inſerendo, emoliendo, 
aliiſve quibus poſſent modis remedia quzrunt ; adeo 
ab omni, quod vel abſonum, vel diſſonum elit, abhorrent. 
Quid fi nobis ſecus videntur, et aſperius fonare ab A- 
rabibus prolata, illud auribus noſtris, et ului, non lin- 
guz imputandum, nec mollius illis ſonare noſtra, quam 
eorum nobis cenſendum. Quin et gutturalium, quz 
nobis maxima aſper itatis cauta videntur, abſentiam, ut 
magnum in lingua Græca defectum, arguunt Arabes. 


The learned Dr Hunt, late profeſſor of the Hebrew. 


and Arabic languages at Oxtord, is of the ſame opi - 
nion with the very learned prelate, part of whoſe ora- 
382 won 
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Language. delicacy and elegance of the Arabian language :;— 


% Nuſquam, mihi credite, (inquirt ille) auribus magis 
parcitur quam in Arabia; nulla lingua a «ax +$@1:, alie- 
nior quam Arabica. Quamquam enim nonnulle ejus 
literæ minus fortaſſe ſuaviter, immo durius etiam ſo- 
nuerint, ita tamen Arabes eas temperarunt cum lenibus, 
duras cum mollibus, graves cum acutis miſcendo, voces 
inde non minus auribus jucundæ, quam pronunciatu fa- 
ciles confecerint, totique ſet moni miram ſonorum tam 
dulcedinem quam varietatem addiderint. Quod qui- 
dem orationis modulandæ ſtudium in Corano adeo ma- 
nifeſtam eſt, ut primi Iſlamiſmi oppugnatores cum li- 
brum magica ideo arte ſcriptum dixerint. Non auri- 
bus tantum gratus eſt Arabiſmus, ſed et animi con- 
ceptibus exprimendis aptus, ſonos ſuos ſententiis ſemper 
accommodans, et felici verborum junctura eorum natu- 
ram depingens.“ 

To theſe we might add quotations from Erpenius's 
oration on the ſame ſubject, from Golius, Schultens, 
Hottinger, Bochart, and Sir William Jones; beſides 
a — cloud of oriental witneſſes, whoſe extrava- 
gant encomiums would rather aſtoniſh than edify the 
tar greater part of our readers. Theſe panegyrics may 
perhaps be in ſome meaſure hyperbolical ; but in ge. 
neral we believe them pretty well founded. At the 
ſame time we are convinced that the Arabic, however 
melodious in the ear of a native, ſounds harſh and un- 
harmonious in that of a European. 

When we conſider the richneſs and the variety of the 
Arabic tongue, we are led to conclude, that to ac- 
quire a tolerable degree of {kill in its idioms, is a more 
difficult taſk than is generally imagined ; at leaſt ſome 
people who have acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin, and likewiſe of the more faſhion- 
able modern languages, with facility enough, bave 
found it ſo. Be that as it may, there are two claſſes 
of men who, in our opinion cannot handſomely diſ- 
penſe with the knowledge of that almoſt univerſal 


of that langua 
they have hitherto been able to attain, Though: 1. 
veral Italians have contributed their endeavours, yet 
the fruit of their labours had been rendered almoſt uſe- 
leſs by more commodious and more accurate works 
printed in Holland, 

The palm of glory, in this branch of literature, is 
due to Golius, whoſe works are equally profound and 
elegant; ſo perſpicuous in method, that they may al- 
ways be conſulted withont fatigue, and read without 
languor. Erpenius's excellent grammar, and his me- 
morable dictionary, will enable the ſtudent to explain 
the hiſtory of Taimur by Ibni Arab/hah. If he has once 
maſtered that ſublime work, he will underſtand the 
learned Arabic better than moſt of the Khatabs of 
Conſtantinople or of Mecca, 

The Arabian language, however, notwithſtanding 
all its boaſted perfections, has undoubtedly ſhared the 
fate of other living languages ; it has ually under- 
— ſuch conſiderable alterations, that the Arabic 
poke and written in the age of Mohammed may be 
now regarded as a dead language: it is indeed fo 
widely different from'the modern language of Arabia, 
that it is taught and ſtudied in the college of Mecca 
juſt as the Latin is at Rome. 

The diale& of the Highlands of Yemen is ſaid to 
have the neareſt analogy to the language of the Ko- 
ran, becauſe theſe Highlanders have little intercourſe 
with ſtrangers. The old Arabic is through all the 
Eaſt, like the Latin in Europe, a learned tongue, 
taught in colleges, and only to be acquired by the pe- 
ruſal of the beſt authors. 

« Ut folia in ſylvis pronos mutantur in annos, &c." 
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As there is a very ſtrict connection and dialecti- 
cal analogy among theſe languages, we have arranged 


Of the Chaldean, Phenician, or Ethiopian 
ian, and Egyptian Languages. 


fel: 
tongue : the gentleman who 1s to be employed in the ESO 


political tranſactions of the moſt reſpectable mercan- 
tile company upon earth, in the eaſtern parts of the 
world ; and the divine, who applies himſelf to inveſti- 


them all under one ſection; eſpecially ſince what is Chaldean, 
obſerved relating to one of them may, without the Phœnician, 
leaſt ſtraining, be extended to them all. We ſhall begin Ethiepic. 

with the Chaldaic. and Fyyp- 


tian lan- 


gate the true purport of the ſacred oracles ; without 
this, the former will often find himſelf embarraſſed in 
both his civil and mercantile negociations ; and the 
latter will often grope in the dark, when a moderate 
acquaintance with that tongue would make all ſun- 
thine ronnd about him. 

Bochart, Hottinger, Schultens, Pocock, Hunt, 
and Robertſon, &c. have taken wonderful pains, and 
laviſhed a profuſion of learning, in proving the affinity 
and dialectical cognation between the Hebrew and 


Arabic. Much of this labour, we think, might have 


been ſpared. We preſume to affirm, that no perſon 
tolerably verſed in both languages can read a ſingle 
paragraph of the Arabic verſion of the New Tela. 
ment, or indeed of the Koran itſelf, without being 
convinced of the truth of this poſition : it is but ſtrip- 
ping the latter of its adventitious fripperf, and the 
kindred features will immediately appear. 

The learned profeſſors of the univerſity of Leyden 
were the firſt who entered upon the career of Arabian 
learning. To them the European ſtudents are prin- 


The Chaldeans,” or Chaſidim, as they are always 
called in Scripture, were the deſcendants of Cheſed 
the ſon of Nahor, the brother of Abraham. The de- 
ſcendants of this patriarch drove the Cuthim or Ara- 
bians out of Babylonia, and poſſeſſed themlelves of 
that country at a very early period. As theſe Cha- 
ſidim or Chaldeans were the poſterity of Nahor, the 
deſcendant of Heber, they undoubtedly ſpuke the ori- 
ginal Hebrew tongue as well as the other branches 
of that family, But being an ingenious inventive 
people, they ſeem to have poliſhed their language with 
much care and delicacy of taſte. 

The only genuine remains of the ancient Chaldaic 
language are to be found in the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
and thoſe are contained in 268 verſes, of which we 
have 200 in Daniel, reaching from verſe 4th chapter 
2d to chapter $th excluſive ; in Ezra 67, in chapter 
4th, 17 verſes; chapter 5th, the fame number; 
chapter 6th, 18 verſes; and in chapter 7th, 15: 
in Jeremiah, chapter 1oth, there is extant only one 
verſe, From theſe fragments, compared with gets: 

w 
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Chaldean brew, it painly appears, that the difference between 
Language, that language and the Chaldaic is ſcarce equal to that 
„between the Doric and Ionic dialects of the Greek. 
— Whatever might have been the form of the moſt 
ancient Chaldaic letters, it is generally known that 
the beautiful ſquare characters, in which the Hebrew 
Scriptures began to be written after the age of Ezra, 
were current among them at an era prior to the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity. "Thoſe elegant characters were 
probably the invention of the Chaldean academies, 
which were eſtabliſhed in various parts of that exten- 
59 five and fertile country. ads 
Chaldean ©. The Chaldean declenſions and conjugations differ 
differs little ſo little from the Hebrew modifications, that it would 
from the He almoſt ſuperfluous to dwell upon them in this ſec- 
Hebrew. tion. The moſt effectual way to acquire an idea of 
the ancient, Chaldaic, is to decompound the names 
confeſſedly of that dialect, which occur in many places 
of Scripture. By this method of proceeding, its 
beautiful ſtructure and expreſſive energy will be rea- 
dily comprehended even by the moſt illiterate claſſes 
of our readers. At the ſame time, we muſt obſerve, 
that the Chaldaic and ancient Syriac bore ſo near a 
reſemblance to each other, that they bave generally 
been claſſed under one head. 

The firſt Chaldaic word that occurs in the Old 
Teſtament is bara * creavit.” This word has all along 
been aſſigned to the language under conſideration ; for 
what reaſon, we confeſs we are not able to diſcover. 
The greateſt part of the Hebrewtongue is now loſt. The 
words bar, * a fon,” and bara * creavit, ” (rather fili- 
avit), may probably be of that number. Another Scrip- 
ture word which is often quoted, and always aſcribed 
either to the Syriac or Chaldaic, is igar or jegar ſa- 
hadutha, which ſignifies © a monument of witneſſes.” 
Every body knows, that when Jacob and Laban made 
their compact, the latter denominated the heap of 
ones reared upon that occaſion in this manner; while 
the former called it Galeed, as we now write and pro- 
nounce it. This pronunciation, however, does not 
appear to us altogether genuine. The word is pro- 
bably compounded of 52 gal. cumulus, © a heap,” and 
W chad, æternitat, ſeculum,** eternity, an age :” ſo that 
"Wha galchad, or galaad as it came to be written after- 
wards ſignified an “ everlaſting heap.” Laban then 
had reſpe& to the end for which the monument was 
erected ; but Jacob alluded to its duration. It ap- 
pears, however, upon this and every other occaſion, 
when Chaldaic words are mentioned, that &, a, was a 
favourite letter both with the Syrians and Chaldeans. 
We may likewiſe obſerve, that the ſame people always 
changed the Hebrew w /bin into 5 thau, in order 

&. avoid the ſerpentine found of that confonant. 
ir proper The Chaldaic names of gods, men, places, &c. which 
names pure Occur in Scripture, appear to be no other than He- 
Hebrew, drew poliſhed and improved. Bel, Belus in Latin, is 
evidently 5p2 Baal, or we think rather 5y-2 Bechel. The 
Pheenicians, and ſometimes the Hebrews, uſed it to 
ſignify the moſt high. The Chaldeans uſed their word 
Bel for the ſame purpoſe ; and becauſe this word ori- 
ginally imported the High Ore, they dignified their firſt 
monarch with that name. They denominated their 
capital city Ba-bel which imports the temple of Bel, 
and afterwards Babylon, which intimates 13 abode or 


dwelling of our lord the ſun. Neo was a name of the 
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moon among the Babylonians, derived from the He- Chaldean 
brew x23, nabah, vaticinari, © to prophecy.” Azer was Language, 
the planet Mars, from tx Azer or Ezur, accinxit, to Ke. 
gird,” alluding to the girding on of arms. Ahad was 
an Aſſyrian name of the ſun *, a word deduced from, WEE 
the Hebrew nx ahad, unus, one,“ Netzar was the lib 2 23 
name of an Arabian idol +, which often occurs in the 4 Pococke 
compoſition of Babylonian names. In Arabic it ſig- 5pecim. 
nifies an eagle: we think, however, that the word is Hiſt. Arab. 
the Hebrew M na!zor, ciſtodivit, ſervavit, „ to keep, 
to preſerve.” 'To theſe names of deities many more 
might be added, which the nature of our detign will 
not allow us to mention. | 
Almoſt all the Chaldean proper names which occur 
either in ſacred or prophane hiſtory are evidently of 
Hebrew original, or cognate with that language. We 
ſhall ſubjoin a few examples: Nabonaſſur is evidently 
compounded of Nabo and nazur, both Hebrew words. 
Nabopollazar is made up of Nabo-Pul, the ſame with 
Bel and Aer or Azor, above explained. Belefis is made 
up of Bel and xws Efba, © fire.” Nebuchadnezzar, 
Belfhazzar, Beltiſhazzar, Nerigliſſar, Nebuzaradan, 
Rabmag, Rabſaris, Nergal-Sharezer, Rabſhakeh, E- 
zarhaddon, Merodach, Evil Merodach, and number- 
leſs others, are ſo manifeſtly reducible to Hebrew vo- 
cables, when decompounded, that the oriental ſcholar 
will readily diſtinguiſh them. 
Names of places in the Chaldaic are likewiſe ſo near- 
ly Hebrew, that nothing but the dialectical tone ſepa- 
rates them. Thus Ur of the Chaldeans is actually we 
light, that city being ſacred to the ſun; Sippora is 
plainly the Hebrew word Zipporah ; Carchemiſb, a city 
on the Euphrates, is evidently compounded of Kir or 
Kar © a city,” and Chemoſb, a name of the fun. In 
ſhort, every Chaldean or old Syrian word now extant, 
without any difficulty, bewray their Hebrew original. 
As for their dialectical differences, theſe we remit to 
the Chaldaic and Syriac grammars and lexicons. * 
We now proceed to the conſideration of the Phœni -- Phauiciau 
cian language, which is known to have been that of language 
the ancient Canaanites. That this was one of che derived 
original dialects, and conſequently a cognate of the 323 
Hebrew, is univerſally acknowledged. Inſtead there- , 
fore of endeavouring to prove this poſition, we may 
refer our readers to the works of the learned Mr Bo- 
chart, where that author has in a manner demonſtrated 
this point, by deriving almoſt all the names of the 
Phoenician colonies from the Hebrew, upon the ſup- 
poſition that the dialet of thoſe people was c'oſely 
connected with that tongue. St Auguſtine de Civi- 
tate Dei, has obſerved, that even in his time many of 
the vulgar in the neighbourhood of Carthage and Hip- 
po ſpoke a diale& of the old Punic which nearly re- 
ſembled the Hebrew. Procopius, de bello Goth. in- 
forms us, that there exiſted even in his days in Africa 
a pillar with this inſcription in Hebrew, © We flee 
from the face of Joſhua the robber, the ſon of Nun.” 
The names of all the ancient cities built by the Car- 
thaginians on the coaſt of Africa are eaſily reducible 
to a Hebrew original. The Carthaginian names ct 
perſons mentioned in the Greek and Latin hiſtory, 
ſuch as Himilco, Hamilcar, Aſdrubal, Hannibal, Han- 
no, Dido, Anna or Hannah, Sophoniſba, Giſgo, Ma- 
herbal, Adherbal, &c. all breathe a Hebrew extrac- 


tion. 
The 
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The Creeks borrowed a great part of their religious 


Language, worthip from the people of whoſe language we are 
eating; of conſequence, the names of molt of their 
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ods are Phonician. Almoſt every one of theſe is 
actually Hebrew, as might eaſily be ſhown, The 


names of perſons and places mentioned in the frag 


ments of Sanchoniathon, preſerved by Euſebius, are 
all of Hebrew complexion. The names mentioned in 
the Hebrew ſcriptures of places which belonged to the 
Canaanites prior to the invaſion of the Iſraelites under 
Joſhua, are as much Hebrew as thoſe which were at- 
terwards ſubſtituted in their ſtead, The Punic ſcene 
in Plautus has been analyſed by Bochart and ſeveral 
other learned men, by whom the language has been 
clearly proved to be deduced from the Hebrew, with 
ſome dialectical variations, 

The iſland of Melita (Malta now) was inhabited by 
a colony of Phœnicians many ages before the Moors 
took poſſeſſion of it. Among the vulgar of that iſland 
many Punic vocables are current to this day, all which 
may be readily traced up to the Hebrew fountain. 'To 
theſe we may add many inſcriptions on ſtones, coins, 
medals, &c. which are certainly Phoenician, and as cer- 
tainly of Hebrew extraction. We have thrown toge- 
ther theſe few hints without purſuing them to any 
great length, as we deemed it unneceſſary to dwell long 
5 a point ſo hackneyed and ſo generally acknow- 
edged. 

| "2M we proceed to treat of the ancient language 
of the Ethiopians, we find ourſelves obliged to hazard 
a few ſtrictures of the origin of that ancient nation. 
If we can once ſettle that ſingle point, the diſcovery 
will open an avenue to their primitive dialect, the ar- 
ticle about which we are chiefly concerned in the p 
ſent diſcuſſion. | 

In our Section concerning the Hebrew language, we 
were led often tome ntion the patriarch Cuſh the eldeſt 
ſon of Ham. The poſterity of this family-chief un- 
der his ſon Nimrod, poſſeſſed themſelves of Shinar, af- 
terwards denominated Chaldea. Theſe were probably 
the Arabians whoſe kings (according to Euſebius, 
Aſricanus, and other ancient chronologers) reigned in 
Babylon during ſeveral ſucceſſive generations. Thoſe 
were the Cuſhim or Cuſhites, whom the learned Mr 
Bryant has conducted over a great part of the world. 
and to whoſe indultry and ingenuity he has aſcribed 
almoſt all the inventions, arts, ſciences, laws, policy, 
religions, &c. which diſtinguiſhed mankind in the ear- 
lieſt ages. | 

In proceſs of time, the poſterity of Chaſid or Che- 
ſed called Chaſdim or Chaſidim in the eaſt, and Chak 
deans iu the welt, drove cut the Cuſhim, and ſeized 
upon their country, The Cuſhim retired weſt-ward, 
and ſpread themiſelves over that part of Arabia ſitua- 
ted towards the ſouth-eaſt. They probably extended 
themſelves over all the eaſtern part of that peninſula, 
trom the ſea to the wilderneſs between Arabia and 
Syria. Thoſe were the Ethiopians mentioned in Scrip- 
ture by a very pardonable inadvertency of our tranſ- 
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lators. Theſe, then, we think, were the primitive Chaldean 
Cuſhim, . Bad) Language, 
Joſephus informs vs *, that all the Aſiatics called __**+ _ 
the Ethiopians of Africa by the name of Cy/him. This * Antiq. 
denomination was not given them without good rea- Jud. lib, 7. 
ſon: it imports at leaſt, that they deemed them the ©» 7- 
deſcendants of Cuſh; it being the conſtant practice of 
the orientals in the early ages to denominate nations 
and tribes from the name of their great patriarch or 
founder. The name Cu/him muſt then have been given 
to the Ethiopians, from a perſuaſſon that they were 
the progeny of the ſon of Ham who bore that name, 
By what route ſoever the Cuſhim penetrated into that 
region of Africa which was called by their name, it 
may be taken for granted that they were the deſcen- 
dants of Cuſh above mentioned. 
It has been obſerved above, that the poſterity of 
Cuſh poſſeſſed the country of Shinar or Chaldea at a 
very early pericd, but were expelled by the Chafidim 
or Chaldeans. Upon this cataſtrophe, or perhaps 
ſomewhat later, a colony from the fugitive Cuſhim 
tranſported themſelves from the ſouth and ſouth eaſt 
coaſt of Arabia over the ſea, which lies between that 
country and Ethiopia. However imperfect the art of 
navigation might be in that age, the diſtance was ſo 
ſmall that they might eaſily enough make a voyage 
croſs that narrow ſea in open boots, or perhaps in ca- 
noes. However that may have been, it cannot be 
doubted that the tribes on both ſides of that branch 
of the ſea were kindred nations. | 
If, then, both the northern and ſouthern Cuſhim 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock, there can be no doubt 
that both ſpoke the ſame language. The language of 6; 
the Babylonian Cuſhim was Chaldaic, and of conſe- Their lan- 
quence that of the Ethiopian Cuſhim was the ſame, Fake. 
We may therefore reſt aſſured, that whatever changes ChIdlan 
the Ethiopian dialet may have undergone in the 
courſe of 3000 years, it was originally either Chaldaic, 
or at leaſt a branch of that language. Scaliger in- 
forms us, that the Ethiopians call themſelves Chal- 
deans; and that, ſays he, not without reaſon, becauſe 
of thoſe many ſacred and profane books which are 
extant among them, the molt elegant and moſt beau- 
tiful are written in a ſtyle near that of the Chaldean or 
Aſſyrian. Marianus Victorius, who was the firſt that 
reduced the Ethiopic tongue te the rules of grammar, 
tells us in his Proemium, that the Ethiopians call 
their tongue Chaldaic ; that it ſprings from the Ba- 
bylonian ; and is very like the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic : At the ſame time (he concludes), that this 
language may be eaſily learned by thoſe who are 
maſters of the Hebrew.” The learned Bochart, and 
Biſhop Walton in his Proleg, are clearly of the ſame 
opinion. | | | 
The vulgar letters of the Ethiopians, according to g Lib. 3. 
Diodorvs Siculus, were the ſame with the ſacred 5 p. 101. 
characters of the Egyptians (D). From this account, step. 
it the Sicilian may be truſted, the ſacred letters of 
theſe people, concerning which ſo many wile conjec- 
tures 


(We find the ſame obſervation confirmed by Heliodorus { Ethiop. lib. x. p. 476.) * The royal letters of 
the Ethiopians (ſays he) were the ſacred characters of the Egyptians.” Caſſiodorus likewiſe aſſures us, 
That the letters inſcribed upon the Egyptian obeliſks were Chaldeans.” | 


— 


See Sect. Shanſcrit d 
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Chaldean tures have been formed, were actually Chaldaic. To 
Language, carry on this inveſtigation a little farther, we may ob- 
&- ſerve, that Sir William Jones ſeems to have proved, 
by very plauſible arguments, that the Shanſcrit cha- 
racers were deduced: from the Chaldaic. This cir- 
cumſtance affords a preſumption that the Ethiopian 
Cuſhim were likewiſe concerned with the Egyptians ; 
who, as is remarked in the Section concerning the 
$hanſerit, probably introduced the religion of the 
Brahmans into Hindoſtan. This is advanced as a con- 
jecture only; and yet when we conſider the affinity 
between the Egyptian and Gentoo religions, we are 
ſtrongly inclined to hope that this ſurmiſe may one 

day be verified by undeniable facts. 

The original Ethiopians were a people highly civi- 
lized ; their laws, their inſtitutions, and eſpecially their 
religion, were celebrated far and wide. Homer talks 
in raptures of the piety of the Ethiopians, and ſends 
his gods every now and then to revel 12 days with that 
devout people. The Sicilian adduces a number of ve- 
ry ſpecious arguments to prove that thoſe two nations 

had ſprung from the ſame ſtock. He mentions a ſi- 

64 milarity of features, of manners, of cuſtoms, of laws, 

Ancient p of letters, of the fabrication of ſtatutes, of religion, as 

OE © evidences of the relation betwen thoſe two neighbour- 

the Ethio- ing nations. There was, every body knows, a com- 

pians and munion, as to ſacred rites, between the two countries. 

Teyptians. The Egyptians ſent annually a deputation of their 

prieſts, furniſhed with the portable ſtatues of their 

ods, to viſit the fanes of the devout Ethiopians. 

pon this occaſion, a ſolemn religious banquet was 

prepared, which laſted 12 days, and of which the 

prieſts of both nations were partakers. It was, we 

imagine, a kind of ſacramental inſtitution, by which 

both parties publicly avouched their agreement in the 

ceremonies of their religion reſpectively. Theſe ob- 

ſervations plainly ſhow, that the moſt ancient Ethio- 

pians were a people highly civilized ; iadeed ſo much, 

that the Egyptians were at one time. contented to be 

their ſcholars. The tone of their language was cer- 

tainly the ſame with that of the Chaldeans or Arabian 

Cuſhim, ſrom whom they were deſcended. We know 

not whether there are any books in the ancient Ethi- 

opic now extant ; ſo that it is not eaſy to produce 

inſtances of its coincidence with the Chaldaic, Dio- 

Lib. 9. genes Laertius “ informs us, that Thraſyllus, in his ca- 

7461. talogue of the books compoſed by Democritus, men- 

Calaub. tios one, eh Tw w Mepon repay yp urmarur, concerning the 

ſacred letters in the iſland of Merce (=) ; and another con- 

cerning the ſacred letters in Balylon. Had theſe books 

ſurvived the ravages of time, they would in this age 

of reſearch and curiolity have determined not only the 

point under our conſideration, but the affinity of ſa- 

cred rites among the Chaldeans, Ethiopians, and E- 
gyptians. | 

We have now ſhown that the Ethiopians were a 
colony of Cuſhites ; that the Cuſhites were originally 
ſovereigns of Shinar or Chaldea, and conſequently 
ſpoke either Chaldaic or a diale& of that tongue; 
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that their coloniſts muſt have uſed the ſame language; Chaldea 
that the ancient Ethiopians were a people highly po- Language, 


liſhed, and celebrated in the molt early ages on account 
of their virtue and piety, It has likewiſe appeared, 
that the common letters of that people were the ſa- 
cred characters of the Egyptians. The letters, we 
imagine, where the Cuphite; tor which ſee the Sea. 
on the Arabic. When they were diſcarded, and the 
modern ſubitituted in their room, cannot be deter- 
mined ; nor is it we apprehend, a matter of much im- 
portance, We ſhall therefore drop that part of the 
ſubject, and refer our curious and inquiſitive readers 
to the very learned Job Ludolf's (r) excellent gram- 
mar and Dictionary of the Abyflinian or Geez tongue, 
where they will find every thing worth knowing on the 
that ſubject. We ſhall endeavour to gratify our read- 
ers with a very brief account of the modern Ethiopic 
or Aby ſſinian tongue; for which both they and we 
will be obliged to James Bruce, Eſq ; that learned, in- 
defatigable, and adventurous traveller ; who, by his 
obſervations on that country, which he made in perſon, 
often at the hazard of his life, has diſcovered, as it 


. ware, a new world both to Europe and Aſia. 


The molt ancient language of Ethiopia, which we 
ſhall now call Aby/inia (its modern name), according 
to that gentleman, was the Grez, which was ſpoken 
by the ancient Cuſhite ſhepherds. This, we thould 
think, approaches neareſt to the old Chaldaic. Upon 
a revolution in that country, the court reſided many 
years in the province of Amhara, where the people 
ſpoke a different language, or at leaſt a very ditferent 
dialect of the ſame language. During this interval, 
the Geez, or language of the ſhepherds, was dropt, 
and retained only in writing, and as a dead language : 
the ſacred Scriptures being in that tongue only ſaved 
it from going into diſuſe. This tongue is exceeding- 
ly harſh and unharmonious. It is full of theſe two 
letters D and T, in which an accent is put that nearly 
reſembles ſtammering. Conſidering the ſmall extent 
of fea that divides this country from Arabia, we need 
not wonder that it has great affinity with the Arabic. 
It is not difficult to be acquired by thoſe who under- 
ſtand any other of the oriental languages; and as the 
roots of many Hebrew words are only to be found 


here, it ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary to all thoſe 


who wiſh to obtain a critical {kill in that language. 
The Ethiopic alphabet conſiſts of 26 letters, each 
of which, by a virgu/a or point annexed, varies its 
ſound in ſuch a manner as that thoſe 26 form as it 
were 62 diſtin& letters. At firſt they had but 25 of 
theſe original letters, the Latin P being wanting; fo 
that they were obliged to ſubſtitute another letter in 
its place. Paulus, for example, they call Taulus, Au- 
lus, or Caulus : Petros, they pronounced Ketrog. At 
laſt they ſubſtituted T, and added this to the end ot 
their alphabet; giving it the force of P, though it 
was really a repetition of a character rather than the 
invention of a new one. Beſides theſe, there are 20 
others of the nature of diphthongs : but ſome of them 


are 


8 Where the capital of Ethiopia was ſituated. 
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A very learned German, who publiſhed, a grammar and dictionary of the Geez in ſolio. . 


& c. 
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are probably not of the ſame antiquity with the letters 
ot the alphabet, but have been invented in later times 
by the ſcribes for convenience,” ooo oa 

The Amharic, wut the long baniſhment of the 
royal family in Shoa, became the language of the 
court, and ſeven new eharacters were of neceſſity added 
to anſwer the pronunciation of this new language; 
but no book was ever yet written in any other lan- 
guage than Geez, There is an old law in the coun- 
try banded down by tradition, that whoever ſhall at- 
tempt to tranſlate the Holy Scripture into Amharic or 
any other language, his throat ſhall be cut after the 
manner in which they kill ſheep, his family fold to 
flavery, and their houſes razed to the ground. 

Before we leave this ſubject, we may obſerv: that 
all the ancients, both poets and hiſtorians, talk of a 
double race of Ethiopians z one in India, and another 
in Africa. What may have given riſe to this opinion 
it is not eaſy to diſcover. Perhaps the ſwarthy com- 
plexion of both people may have led them to this ſen- 
timent. Euſebius indeed informs us “, that “ a nu- 
merous colony of people emigrated from the banks of 
the Indus, and crofling the ocean, fixed their reſidence 
in the country now called Ethiopia,” For our part, 
we are rather inclined to believe that the original E- 
thiopians tranſported themſelves into India, and there 
perhaps co-operated with the Egyptians in digging 
the excavations and framing the ſtatues, ſome of 
which are ſtill to be ſeen in that country, and which 
we have mentioned in another Section. The Greeks 
called thoſe people A:v,o7%, Athiopes we believe, from 
their ſun-burat countenance ; but indeed they were 
very little accquainted either with the covntry or its 
inbabirants. | | | 

The moſt ancient name of Egypt was Mizraim, of 
conſequence the Arabians ſtill call it Meſra. It was 
likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by other names, ſuch as Oceana, 
Aeria, &c. It appears from the ſacred hiſtorian, that 


it was inhabited by the deſcendants of Mizraim the 


ſecond ſon of Ham. Mizraim had feveral ſons, who, 
according to the Scripture account, ſettled reſpectively 
in that country, If we truſt to the ſacred records, 
there will be little difficulty in aſcertaining the lan- 
guage of the Mizraim. It will appear to be one of 
the ſiſter diale&s of the Hebrew, Phoenician, Arabic, 
Chaldaic, &c, ; and this, to us appears to be the fact. 
But the origin ot that people, their language, religion, 
laws, and inſtitutions, have been ſo warped and con- 


founded both by their own hiſtorians and thoſe of 


other countries, that one is ſcarce able to determine 
what to believe or what to rejet, Herodotus, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Strabo, Ptolemy, and moſt other an- 
cient geographers and hiſtoriaus, ate univerſally agreed, 
that Egypt, at leaſt that part of it called Delta, was 
overtiown by the ſea, and conſequently nninhabitable 
for many cenuries after the diſperſion of mankind. 
When we conlider the low ſituation of the Delta, and 
the violent current of the tide from the coaſt ot Phœ- 
nicia and Paleſtine towards that ſhore, we would be 
almolt tempted to adopt this hypotheſis ; but the ſa- 
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Sec. III. 
cred records avouch the contrary. rA Oheldenn 
we find Egypt a populous, rich, and flouriſhing king ese 
dom, as early as the age of Abraham. Had the Lo-. . 

er Egypt been a pool of ſtagnati water at any 
time after the general deluge, we think it could 
not have been drained, cleared, cultivated; and ſtock. 
ed with inhabitants, ſo early as the days of Abra- 
bam. a | | "x 4 
Diodorus Siculus, however, is poſitive that the 6 Lib. ß. 
Egyptians were a colony of Ethiopians; and this paſſini. 
he endeayours to prove by the ſimilarity of features, 
cuſtoms, laws, religious ceremonies, &c. between the 
two nations. That there was à conſtant intercourſe 
of good offices between thele two branches of the 
Hamites, cannot be queſtioned ; and that they nearly 
reſembled each other in many reſpects, is too evident 
to admit of contradiction. The excavations, original» 
ly dug out of the ſolid rocks of porphyry and marble, 
in which the natives reſided before the plains were 
drained, have been obſerved by a moſt judicions tra» 
veller (o) very few years ago. At the ſame time, the 
moſt accurate and judicious travellers (un) who have 
viſited that region in modern times, are generally of 
opinion that the land has gained nothing on the fea 
ſince the period when Herodotus wrote his deſcription 
of that country ; from which circumſtance we 'may be 
led to conclude, that the idea of the inundation of the 
Delta is not founded in fact. 264 * 

But even admitting chat the Egyptian Delta ha 
acquired nothing from the ſea ſince the age of Hero- 
dotus to the preſent, it certainly does not follow that 
the region in queſtion was never overflown by that 
element; ſince there are in many parts of the globe, 
large tracts of land certainly once covered with (ca, 
which have continued to this day in the very fame 
ſituation in which they were 2000 years ago. We 
leave the deciſion of this point to the judgment of our 
We have already hinted our opinion of the nature 
of the Egyptian language; but becauſe Egypt is ge- 
nerally thought to have been the native land of hiero- 
glyphics, and becauſe many are of opinion that hiero- 
1 characters were prior to the alphabetical, we 
all hazard a few conjectures with reſpect to that ſpe- 

cies of wing 3 | | 62 
Ihe end of ſpeech, in general is to enable men to Nyyptian 
communicate their thoughts and conceptions one to hicrog!y- 
another when preſent; the uſe of writing is to perform Phics. 
the ſame office when people are at ſo great a diſtance 
that vocal ſounds cannot mutually reach them; Hiero- 
glyphics are ſaid to have been invented to ſupply this 
defect. The moſt ancient languages were every where 
full of tropes and figures borrowed from ſeveral ob- 
2 As in that ſtage of ſociety men have not 
earned to abſtract and generalize, all their ideas are 
borrowed from ſuch objects as moſt forcibly ſtrike 
their ſenſes, This circumſtance would naturally ſug- 
gelt to ſavages the idea of conveying their ſentiments 
to each other, when. abſent, by delineations of corpo- 
real objects. Thus, if a ſavage aſked a 9 of F. 
flriend's 


1 


See Mr Bruce's Travels, Vol. I, 


(5) 
(* 


Mr Bruce, Dr Shaw, Biſhop Pocock, Savary, Volney, Kc. 
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Chaldean friend's horſe, he might find means to have conveyed 
E to him the figure of that animal; and ſo of others. 
«6 This was the very loweit ſpecies of ideal communica- 
—— can, and has been iyled-pifure-coriting. 
Neceſſity would. ſaon impel our ſavage correſpond- 
ents to fabricate a method more extenſively uſeful, 
' ' which would likewiſe be ſuggeſted by the conſtant 
uſe of the metaphorical mode of ſpeech. wen maggie. 
leader, mote ſagacious than the vulgar herd, wou 
_ obſerve that certain ſenſible objects were fitted accord- 
ing to the rules of analogy, to repreſent certain human 
8 even ſome abſtract ideas; and this would 
e readily enough adopted by the herd as a new im- 
provement. In this caſe a horn might be the emblem 
OR_A fret of Loma, s Bn en ay: 6 for of 
cumming, a of malice, &c, By and by artificial 
figns might be:contrived to expreſs ſuch ideas as could 
not readily bedenoted by bodily objects. This might 
be er 0" al writing. Such was the foundation 
of the Chineſe characters; and hence that prodigious 
number of letters of which the written language of 
that people is co . Farther they could fot pro- 
ceed, notwithitanding their boaſted inventive powers 
and farther, vt believe no nation ever did proceed, 
who had once upon a time no other characters but 
3 The Mexicans, had arrived at the 
very loweſt age of lieroglyphical writing, but had 
not taken one ſtep towards alphabetical Hurons 
employ hietoglyphical ſymbols, but never entertained 
a {ingle idea of alphabetical. Hieroglyphical charac- 
ters are the images of objects conveyed to the mind 
by the or viſion ; alphabetic are arbitrary arti- 
ficial marks of ſound, accommodated by compact to 
convey to the mind the ideas of objects by the organs 
6y Of hearing. In a word, we think that there is not 
Werenever the leaſt analogy between theſe two ſpecies to conduct 
in vulgar from the one to the qther: we are therefore of opi- 
ule; nion, that hieroglyphical characters were never the 
vulgar channels of ideal conveyance among civilized 
We know that in this point we differ from many 
learned, judicions, and ingenious writers; ſome of 
whom have taken much pains to inveſtigate the inter- 
mediate ſtages through which the fabricators of cha- 
raters maſt have paſſed in their refs from Þiero- 
glyphical to alphabetical writing. eſe writers have 
adopted a plan analogous to Biſhip Wilkins's project 
of an artifical language. In this theory, we own, we 
are led to ſuſpect that they ſuppoſed all mankind were 
once upon a time /avager, and were left to hammer 
qnt words, as well as characters, by neceſſity, ingenui- 
ty, experience, practice, &. For our part, we have 
endeavoured to prove, in our ſection on the Hebrew 
language, that alphabetical writing was an antediluvian 
invention: and we now lay it down as our opinion, 
that among all thofe nations which ſettled near the 
centre of civilization, hieroglyphics were comparative- 
ly, a modern fabrication. , 
The orientals are, at this day, extravagantly de- 
voted to allegory and fiction. Plain unadorned truth 
with them has no charms. Hence that extravagant 
medley of fables and romance with which all antiquity 
is replete, and by which all ancient hiſtory is diſguiſed 
and corrupted. Every doctrine of religion, every pre- 
"- of — was tendered to mankind in parables 
Vor. XIV. 
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nor did the uſe of the latter origina 


513 
and Hence, ſays the Scripture, to under- Chalde an. 
ſtand a proverb, the werds of the wiſe, and their dark W 
ſayings. The eaſtern ſages involved their maxim in 
this eni tical dreſs ſor ſeveral reaſons ; to fix the 1 
attention of their diſciples; to aſſiſt their memory: to 

gratify their allegorical tafte ; to ſharpen their wit 

and exerciſe their judgment ; and ſometimes perhaps 

to diſplay their own acuteneſs, ingenuity, and in- 

vention, | 

It was among the ancients an univerſal opinion, 
that the moſt facred arcana of religion, morality, and 
the ſublime ſciences, were not to be communicated to 
unnitiated ru bie. For this reaſon every thing ſacred 
was involved in allegorical darkneſs. 

Here, then, we ought to look for the origin of 
hieroglyphical or picture writing among the civilized 570 
nations of the eaſt. They did not employ that ſpe- But em- 
cies of writing becauſe they were ignorant of alphabe- ployed to 
tical characters, but becauſe they thought fit to con- 3 40 
ceal the moſt important heads of their Jodrines under ines 14 
hieroglyphical figures. The Egyptian prieſts were the unini- 
moſt celebrated r their {kill in deviſing thoſe emble- tiated; 
matical repreſentations ; but other nations likewiſe 
employed them. We learn from the fragments of 
Berofus the Chaldean hiſtorian, preſerved by Syncellus 
and Alexander Polyhiſtor, that the walls of the temp'e 
of Belus at Babylon were covered all over with thoſe 
emblematical paintings. Theſe characters were called 
ru, becauſe they were chiefly employed to repreſent 
ſacred objects; and yv9:ixe, becauſe they were origi- 
nally carved or engraved. Their name points to their 
original . uſe. Inſtead of purſuing theſe obſervations, 
which the nature of our deſign will not permit, we 
muſt refer our readers to Herodotns, 1. ii. Diodorns 
Sic. I. i. Strabo, I. xvii. Plat. Iſis and Ofitis; and 
among the Chriſtian fathers, to Clem. Alex. Euſeb. 

Przp. Evang.; but chiefly to Horapollo's Hierogly- 


From this deduction we would conclude, that this 
ſpecies of writing was an adventitious mode in Egypt, 
peculiar to the prieſts, and employed chiefly to exhi- 
bit things ſacred; and that among all civilized people 
it did not ſuperſede the uſe of alphabetical characters, 


te from the ſormer. 71 
When alpbabetieal letters were invented, if indeed And poſtc- 


they were a human invention, they were antecedent 7197 in 


to the other in uſe and extent. The Egyptian prieſts 1 


alone knew the true import of thoſe facred ſymbols ; i charac 
and communicated that knowledge firſt to their own ters. 
children from generation to generation, then to the 
initiated, and laſt of all to the grandees of the nation, 

all of whom were indeed initiated. The hieroglyphics 

of Egypt were not then the ſymbols of any ſacred oc- 
cult language; but ſigns invented by the prieſts and 
prophets or wiſe men, in order to repreſent their 
deities, the attributes and perfections of their deities, 
and the myſterious arcana of their religion, and many 
other circumſtances relating to objects of importance, 
which were deemed either too facred or too important 

to be imparted to the vulgar. 

The Egyptians afcribed the invention of letters | 
to a perſon whom they called That , Theuth, or“ Euſch. 
Thyeth : the Greeks Hepwac; and the Romans Mercu- Prep Iv. 
rius. Plato 1 calls him a god, or a godlike man; 4 Pedros 
Diodorus | makes him privy counſellor to Oſiris; Sin- f Lib. 1. 

SW choniathon 
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Two kinds - 
of alphabe- two kinds rs 


tical cha- 
racters in 


Egypt. 
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The ſacred 
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Chaldean choniathon ap. Euſeb. ꝙ ronneQs. him with the Phe their 
1 vician Cronus or Saturn. To this Mercury the. Egyp: 


tians aſcribe the inventiqn of all che arts and ſciences. 
He was probably ſome. very eminent inxventi 


ve genius, 
who flouriſhed during the-firk ages of ahe..Egyptian. 
monarchy, and he perhaps dughe thexpderdavages . 


the art © of writing. n 

According to Diodern Mculu9s: the Egyptians had 
the one [ſacred the other com- 
mon; the former prieſts taught their on chil- 
dren, the latter all learned promiſcuouſſy. In the ſa· 


cred, chara ers the rites and eeremonies of their re- 


ligion were couehed : the other was actommodated to 


the ordinary buſineſs-;of liſe. /Clem-Alcxand. men- dei 


tions three different ſtyles of writing employed by the 
Egyptians}. 4 ITbe pupils, uho were inſtructed by 
the Egyptians, firſt learned the order and arrangement 
of the Egyptian letters, _— is called epri/tolography, 
that is, — ie manner of writing letters; next, the ſacred 
character, which the ſacred . laſtly, Sinal 
the hieroglyphic character, one part cof which is ex : 
preſſed by che firſt elements, and is called Cyriologic, 
that is, capital, and the other /pmbolic.\ Of the ſymbolic 
kiod, one part explains properly by: imitation ; and the 
other is written tropically, chat is, in tropes, and fi- 
ures; and a third by certain enigmatical expreſſions. 
Accordingly, when we intend to write the word fun, 
we, deſcribe à circle; and hen the moon, the figure 
of chat planet appearing horned, œnformable to the <ac 
appeat ance of that luminary aſter the change. In 
this paſſage we have an exeellent daſcription af the 
due different modes of writing uſed by tlie 
tiaus ; the common, the ſacred, and. die hierogiyphic. 
The laſt! he deſcribes according to its three diviſions, 
in exact conformity to our preceding obſerrations. 

By the deſcription above tranſlated, it plainly ap- ing 


letters and pears, that the ſacted character of che Egyptians Was 


language 
of Egypt 
Chaldaic. 


dorus, fo often quoted, were gertaipl 


entirely different from che bieroglypbic;; aud. by this | 
eonſideration e are in aggeod megſure juſtified;oin 

ſuppoling, as we have done Aalomg, chat — 
letters uf che Egyptians were actually the Chaldaic. 
The inſcriptions on the.abeliſks, mentioned hy. Caſſio- 
y engraved in the 
ſacred character; and tlie character in which they were 
drawn was that above mentioned. If the dacred let- 


ters were Chaldaic, the ſacred language Was probably 


the ſame. „ bit! an loigt 4RMKOSL 
The Egyptians. pretended, that the .Babylonians 
derived the knowledge of the arts and ſeienees from 
them; while, on the other hand, the Babylonians 
maintained, that the former had been tutored by them. 
The fact is, they both ſpoke the ſame language; 
uſed the ſame religious rites; bad applied with equal or 


ſucceſs to aſtrology, aſtronomy, geometry, arithmetic, 
and the other ſciences; of courſe a rivalſhip had ariſen 


between the two nations, Which Laid, the ſonadation of 


ihoſ2 oppoſite pretenſions. 
'The molt faithful ſpecimen of the ls langua 
of the Egyptians, is, we believe, ſtill preſeryed in p 
Coptic, which, however, is ſo.zeplete with 'Grecilims 
that it mult be difficult to trace it out. 
Under the Pcolemies, the Greek was the language 
of the court, and conſequently muſt have diffuſed it- 
ſelf over all the country. 


thirds of the Coptic are Greek words, diverſified by 


gyp- ee 2 en find it difficult to underſtand. one ano- 


ber was probably 16. viz. five: vowels, fix. mutes, 
ſimple and middle, four liquids, and the lolitary . 


tion, or an þ,; ſuch as We have in the Roman alphabet, 


« etters into Greece. Theſe are generally deemed. 
io be Phaniciags, They were nearfy the ſame with 


ed the Cadmean characters, without ſubſtituting any 


Hence, we believe, two- 


terminations, declenſions, and 
To he-conyineed of theeruth.of 9 pur: erg 
curious readers need only conſult Chriſtian 8 
— 29d, land d 
rected. and, dhed by God e | | 
% Aol ment 0. 74 


3 — Phonicians were im a manner The Egyp- 
colmgermans and 8 mnſt have ſpoken — — 
is, one of the ſiſter dialects — 
of the 95 — any .— Arabian, Colbite, Kc. — the ſame. 
This is . it may be by 
2 numberleſh namples, It ig true, chat when 
oleph's brethren went 3 that ruler 
gned to .canvenſe with d not un- 
der ſtand the E l he ſpoke ; nor 
would be, had he been aQually an Egyptians have 
underſtood. them without an inter preter-. 
Ky at from this circumſtance. is, that dy this time 
tian had deviated conſiderably ſrom the ori- 
guage. of, mankind. The Iriſh and Weleb, 
every go knowsz. are only different, dialects of 4 
e; and yet experience: proves, that 
native of Ireland and another af Wales cannot well 
995 ehend each other's — converſe intel- 
y without an interpreter. The Erxſe, ſpoken in 
. Highlands of Scotland, and the; Iriſh are known 
to be both branches of the old Celtic? yet a Scotch 
Highlander and an Jiiſbman can hardly underſtood 
other's, ſpeech- By a parity: of xeaſon, a He- 


brew and an Egyptian might, in ihe age of Joſeph, 
peak only different dialects of the ſame origi 


ther. act ſeems to be, the Hebrew dialect had 
* fl 2 ſtationary ; from the migration of 
Abraham to that period; whereas the Egyptian, be- 
ing ſpoken. by a powerful, civiliged, and highly culti- 
vated,people, muſt have received many improvements, 
aditians, in the courſe of near two eee. 
g d . b5119 1 297{03099 loses 10 75 
The deſcendante of. anean and of Mizraim 1 were The vulgar 
Alec connected in their religious ceremonies; they letters of 
worſhipped. the ſame abjects namely, the Hell of bea- ERV pt . 
ven; they mourned Oris and Adonis in concert 3 they _T 
carried. on a joint commerce, and, we think, poke the the tie- 
ſame language; we may therefore, conclude, that brew or 
their. xulgar letters were nearly the ſame, both in Phoenician, 
form, diipoſition, and numbet. Their original num- 


Wird theſe, i it is likely, was joined a mark of aſpira - 


and find on ſome Greek monuments. Cadmus was 
inally an Egyptian; that leader brought a new ſet 


the ancient Pelaſgic, as will be ſhowu in the ſection 
of the Greek, — The latter, we think, were 

from Egypt, and conſequently the former muſt — 
been from che ſame quarter. Danaus; Perſeus, Lelex, 
&c. were of i Egyptian extraction; they too adopt- 


of their own. 

The Jonim, or Ionians, emigrated from Gaza, a 
colony of Egyptians; and their” letters are known to 
have differed very little from thoſe of Cadmus and the 

Pelaſgi 


DOS wan 


2222 


3 


— Bonendaden; therefore; is} that the val. 
gyptian' letters were "the'fane with the-Pheeni- 


en le Ou. Sant 
— that chere are found 
Egyptiau monuments characters altogethet dif. 


erent from thoſe we have been deſcribing. At what 


1 N time, by what people, and to what language, theſe 


letters detenged, we will not d to determine. 
The Ethiopians, the Chaldeans, the Perſians, the 
- Greeks, the Romans, the Saracens have, at different 
times, been ſovereigus of that unhap! y country.” Fer- 
haps other nations, whoſe memory is How buried in 
oblivion, muy have erected monuments, and covered 
them with ineriptions compoſed ef worte taken from 
different languages, perhaps, upon ſome oteaſions, 
whimſically (deviſed, with à view to perplex the curi- 
ous antiquaries af future ages. Some of theſe are 
compoſed of hieroglyphics intermingled with alpha- 
betical characters, artificially deranged, in order to 
render them unintelligible. ITbeſe we do not pre- 
tend to developos becauſe the moſt inquiſitive and fa- 
gacious antiquaries are not Jeragreec as Weir Pur. 
port and ſiguiſieationn?!:n 
We ſhall now go on to ſhow, that moſt peer the 
names of perſons and places,” &c. Which have been 
conveyed down to us, may, in general, be reduced ro 
a Hebrev!, Phoenician, Syrian, or Chaldean original. 
As the firſt of theſe languages is moſt generally 
known, we {hall employ; it as our archetype or ſtand - 
ard in n wel meme which vevur: in _m_ 
Furs” 744.5 
The word Plarnob, the title of the mdleh or k 
of Egypt, is, we think, compounded of two 
— — plainly diſcover a Hebrew original. Accerd- 
to an oriental 3 firſt who aſſumed this 
e wus the ſovereign o royal ſhepherds 3 'a' race 
— Arabia and Phcenici. They con- 
quered Egypt at an early period, and poſſe ſſion 
of it for ſeveral centuries. They oloried i in the title 


dee, or Canoe, — to Joſephus con. A.- 


pion, ſignifies “ royal ſhepherds.” The word Pharaoh - 


ſeems to be compounded of 49 Phay; a bullock,” and 

ny Rachah © to feed; hence v Pharachah, as we 
_ think it ought to be written. The name given to Jo- 
ſeph is evidently of kin with the Hebrew ; for zaph- 
natb differs very little from the Hebrew verb #zaphan, 


which ſignifies 4 to hide; to keep ſecret;“ Pancaß or 


F HI LI O LO G . 
brew word bon or chon fignifies e power, wealth, ſuſ- Chaldean 


ficleneyi'a' very" proper epithet for the ſun, who was guage, 
thought to" beſtow thoſe blefſirige: The name of Jo- — 


ſephꝰs wife was Aſenurß or Wha, vompounded of //- 
Bah 5 © woman,” nd Naith or Neit; an RE * 
mo 3 * I" of Minerva“. 
mo e names of cities bel to Egy 

which are mentioned in'Scripture 20 Ee 5 ye 
brew. To bo ſatisfied as to this pofition, our « fre 
readers may conſult Jamieſon's Sficilegia, an excellent 
book very little kn 


2 5 


poſed with great judgment and propriety,” plainly 

indicating ſome” office aſigned them, or pointing to 

tans rn. n produce a "we in- 
Wess. ' 


Ori: was the great divinity of Egype ve was Cer- 
tainly the fun. The Egyptians gave their deities a 
variety. of names in aufen to their various offices and 
attributes. Jablonſt i has in a manner wearied himſelt 
with tracing the ſignification of this name. In He- 
brew'we have O/hir t to grow rich, to be enriched.” 
The ſan may be'called the great enricher of nature, 
and therefore might properly be called by a name al- 
Inding to that quality. It was both the moon and 
the earth. is the Hebrew word for woman, and 
Horapollo athgns this very derivation. Anubis was one 
— names of Mercury among the Egyptians: He 
was ays figured with the head of a dg. Ne ac- 
Ils in her tions in queſt of Oſiris, 
and Eigdad away the wild beaſts from attacking the 
princeſs. In Hebrew, Nubaß ſignifies “ to bark.” 
Here the we think is evident. Many E- 
gyptian names begin with Can, ſuch as Canobus, Cano- 
Pur, &c. The Hebrew word Caben or Cohen, Syr, 
Cen or boa, intimates both a prince and a prieſt. 
Ob or Hub, in Hebrew, imports a bottle, a flag- 
gon,” any thing round and prominent like the hu- 
man belly. In the language of Egypt it was often 
applied to the ſun, in alluſion to his rotundity, In 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon or Amon, in the defert 
of Lybia, there was a ſtatue of the god repreſenting 
che navel of the human body, which was vrobably 
framed in allufion to this fancy. Hence the Pytho- 
neſs, or people who, according to the Scripture, had 
familiar ſpirits, were ſaid to prophecy by the inſpi- 


Phameah, \fignifies much the ſame with the Hebrew ration of 0b, as the Delphic prieſteſs did by that of 


Phanah, aſpexit : ſo that the name actually intimates 
one who ſees hidden things; which was certainly the 
very idea the Prince nde —_— by giving him 
that name. 0 

Potiphar, or Potipherak, the' name- bf Jolbph's * 
Fern has likewiſe a dialectical affinity with the 
Hebrew idiom. Ia that language Putab ſignifies to 
open, to explain, which was one part of the ſacer- 
dotal office; and -Phar imparts * a bullock.” Poti- 
phar was then prieſt of the bullock, that is, the ox, 
@pis, ſacred to the ſun (1). This perſon was prieſt or 
prince of "On; which 2 Cyrillus on 1 * 


was an Egyptian name of that ann The He- 
| It 

$ O mor! been ia eine ud 

9 —— —y—y—— — — — 


Again, many Egyptian names end with 
Air, as Calaſiris, Termoſiris. This termination is no 
doubt a cognate of the Hebrew and Chaldean ſur or 
zar, ſignifying „ a prince, or grandee, &c.” The 
river Nile in the Ethiopic dialect is called Sir ; that 
is, we believe che 52, eee The ſame flood ſeems 
to derive che name by which it is generally known, 
from the Hebrew nebel, „ a valley, or torrent rarning 
down a valley.“ The lame river was often called Orea 
ns, a word compoſed of eg, or oc, och, which fignifies 
n king, a leader,” and the Hebrew ein “ a foun- 
tain; ſo that the word imports the ting of fountains 


The Hebrews always denominarted the land of bent 
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own. The names of moſt of the Andhgnis- 
ian deities are ſignificant in the Hebrew tongue; cant in that 
in that dlalect che names appear to have beon im. ung. 


546 


— 
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the land of Misraim; de Egyptians. 


| later times, ſcem r it A Ah, 
« TLarre which Wy, cn is .compoynded < 
2 IE 5 Boro 
«2 amous Q 
oy = archers 
Egyptian language in — ye — early 


was one ot 

oſe dialects into which that, of 9 12 of very 

poſtdiluvian patriarchs was divided, and —— 

ſubdivided, a few centuries after the deluge. 

all thoſe, we believe, ſuch an affinity. wall, be f 

as plainly, demonſtrates that e 
low. the. —— language into 

we are per uaded. we might trace à vaſt number of 


yptian terms into that tongue, which, however, 
I of this. inquiry will not it. H our 


learned readers ſhould incline to know more of the af- 


finity of the creme others ſo of+ 


languages 


prevalent 


in Perſia, 


79 
And a 
more an- 


Ten mentioned, they 


conſult. Bochart's ' Chanaen, 
Walton's 2 


Seer, IV. Of the De ages rh 
Tur Perſian is eee 


and modern; the former of which is at this day very 
imperfectly known, the latter is at preſent one of the 


el e n Wan; 
ia, &c. wh 950 


reſt, are deduuble trom de Sbanſerit hy an eaſy and 
dleat anglogy-- NN Parf 


tudgaf compounds in the Perſian lauguage proves that 


it is not of Arabic but Indian, 


original. This is un- 


doubtedly true ; but though the Part is not of Arabic 
neceſſarily 


it daes not follow that it is of Shan - 

ſcrit, We might with the ſame-propriety, and with an 
equalſhow of reaſun, conclude, that the Greek 
is is deſvended of the Shanſerit, becauſe it too a 


Which, however, it might do' without being aually 


$A derived from ĩt, fince we believe every oriental ſcholar 


whom be calls the juſt . on the throne of Per. 


ſia, two languag jos were generally prevalent in that 


empire (x he one was called Deri, and was the 
empire (x)... urt, being. only a, refined and clegant 
e of the. Bank, 

which Shiraz is now the capital; and that of the learn», 
ed, in which moſt books were compoſed, aud which 
had the name of Pablavi, either from the heroes who 
ſpake it in former times, or from p ablu, a tract of land 
which included, ſome conſiderable cities of Iran: 
The ruder dialects of both were ſpoken by the ru- 
ſtics of ſeveral als can. and- many o thets diſtinct 
idioms were vernacular, as happens in every kingdom 
of conſiderable extent. Beſides the Pork, am and Pablavi, 
a very ancient and obſtruſe tongue was known to the 


ci-nt lan- Prieſts and philoſophers, called the language of the 
guage than gend, becauſe a book on religious and moral duties 


either 
known on- 
ly to the 
prieſts. 


which they held ſacred, and which bore that name, 
had been written in it ; while the Pazend or comment 
on that work was compoſed. i in pahlovi, as a more po- 
pular dialect. The letters of this bog were called Ne 
and the language zavs/ta. 

The Zend and the old Pablaui are now almoſt ex- 
tinct in Iran, and very few even of the Guebres can 
read it; while the Parſe remaining almoſt pure in Shal- 
nameb, has, by the intermixture of Arabic words, and 
many imperceptible changes, now: become a new lan- 
guage Rey poliſhed by a ſeries of fine writers 


— 4 11 
— 


ſo called from the province my 


will find that all the from the Mediterranean 


ta the utmoſt coaſt of Hindoſtan exhibat very ſtrong g · 


— 8 The Parſi, however, not 

al dialect of Lran or Perſia, we hall 
— — at preſent, but return to give {ome 
account of the Pahlavi, which. was. probably the pri- 


mitive language of the country. We have obſerved The 


above, that che Pazend or comment on the Zend 
compoſed in the Pahlavi for: the uſe of the v 
This, 3 to Sir William, was a dialect the 
ing p 

By the nature Urs Athol pad 


ended in the firſt long vowel, like ſhemqid © heaven ? 


aud that very word, unaltered in & ſingle letter, we: 
find in the Pazend, together with lala „ night,” 
meyd . water,” nird . fire,” matrã rain, anda 
multitude of others, all Arabic or Ai with a 
Chaldean termination; ſo:zamar, by a beautiful me- 
taphor from pruning trees, means in Hebrew, to com- 
þoſe werſes, and thence;! by an. eaſy tranſition, to fing 
them; now. in en we: ſee. the verb zamariniten 
<« to. ſing, with its forms: zamaraunemi. © |. ſing,” and 
2amzunid “ he ſang; the verbal terminations of the 
Per ſian being added to the Chaldaic root. All theſe 
words are intregral parts of the language; not adven- 
titious like the Arabic nouns ee ee. an 
Py e W 3600 4466 0 at Rea 


— — 


| (*) The moderns call the empire of Perſia ran; à name unknown to the ancients. 
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— verds-4.andtbet. en be meods.nnd winks of tht 
Perſian verb ſubſlanti ve, which is the model of all the 


11 
i derived from: the lan - 


chi ct + 6 ret aſſured, — 


De 
fro 
dai 
Sh 
&e 
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SE. 1W 
and uh radeln K. plainly appears, 1ſt, that 
= Pahlavi was the ancient language 8 
hat the ancient Perfian was a c — "hh 
n. 


een, — tehan} the el! 
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two'vorabulkrterin” Zend and Pahlavi, which he found 
ia an approved collection of Rawayat or Traditional 
Faun modern Ferſian. His vocabulary of thePah- 
lavi Nwongly — 2 the Chal- 
daic origin of that "But with tothe 
bon itabourfled w xe numbers of pure Schan- 
ſerit words, to ach degree, thr fin or ver words 
32 inten to at 1 yr? rab. 
Derived ren ci deduction it ld peur t the o14- 
from Chal- eff tl of Perfia were Chaldaic and Shanſcrit ; 
daic and and thut when they had ceaſed to be vernacular the 
8 Pahlavi and Zend were deduced from them reſpe&ive- 
. ly, and the Parſi either from the Zend, or immediate- 
ly from the diale of the Brahmans : but all had per- 
haps a mixture of tartarian; for the beſt lex 
phers aſſert, that numberleſs words in ancient 


an 


eee " of , that 


brought along 


with them thoſe voeables which ſtill occur in their 
dialect. 


from thoſe 


Perſian words are ſtill current in thoſe regions. Per- 
| haps Odin and his followers emi from the neigh- 
bourh6od of Media and Perſia, and brought with them 
— — eee ct 

, had taken their departure. 
The Zeud With veſpect to the Zend, it well be a dia- 
from the leck ef the Shanſerit, and was — a facred lan- 
ame and i ſo, concealed from the vulgar;"and re- 
ſource, ved for the offices'of religion. If Zoreaftres, or 
Zaraduſht as the orientals him, travelled into E- 
t, and was initiated in the myſteries of the Egyp- one 
Lian religion, as ſome pretend he was, he might be in- 
ſtructed in che facred dialect of that people by the 
under whom he ſtudied. When that phi- 


2 a new religion, he might compoſe the vEkiths of 
his laws and religious inſtitutions in the ſacred lan- 
guage of his Egyptian tutors. This language then be- 
came that of the Magi, who eoncealed ĩt carefully from 
the knowledge of the uninitiated, as the priĩeſts did in 
Egypt and the Brabmans in Hindoftan, 

In our Section on the Shanſerit language, we man 
give a detail of a number of particulars, which to us 
ieem to furniſh a preſumption that the language, in 

queſtion was imported from Egypt into Hindoſtan. 
We confeſs there are not ſafficient data to improve 
theſe preſumptions into" abſolute certainty ; but we 
hope the time is at hand when the worthy members of 

_ the Afiatic Society will diſcover abundant materials to 
aſcertain the truth of this poſition. We are the ra- 
ther inelined to adopt this hypotheſis, when we con- 
ſider the character of Zoroaſtres in connection with 
thar of the Egyptian Cohens and of the Indian Brah- 


mans. 
If this opinion ſhould one day appear to be well- 


8: 2} 19,400L 10% Go! Y! 


fla Beychia did 


aro taken from the Cimmerians. Wich wepeg e the 


quarters muſt have 
found their way into Scandimavia, ſince numberleſs 


ſts 
— oſopher returned into Perſia, and became the apo Mle 


$17 
4 — und the Shanti will be eafily ac. Perfian 
for,” without making the Hindo0s maſters of Eve. 
Irv e Park "ad then' Sivi —— berths 
thores of the Gan nations' of Turan or 
— that e „and make 
themſelves maſters of a conſiderable part of it at dit- 
ferent times is vouehed by the records and traditions 
of the Perfians themſelves. Upon thoſe occaſions a 
— — Tartartian words might be introduced into 
8 and acquire a he wn among the inha- 
s the Annals of Ancient Perſia have been 


long fince' deſtroyed and con to eternal oblivion 
it is impolſible to aſcertain eicher the extent or duta- 
tion of theſe irruptions. Indeed the nature of our 


does net call for that inveſtigation. 
In order to corroborate the cognation between the 
Chaldean and Pahlavi langua * ſhall ſubjoin a 
few arguments derived From e Moſaic hiſtory, and 84 
the other writings of the Old — Theſe we Proofs 


believe will be adirittred as irrefragable proofs of the from 


poſition above advanced by fuch as > ada the authen- er the e. 
ticity of thoſe records. Fin of the 
Elam is always allowed to have been the progenitor pahlayi- 
of the Perfians. This patriarch was the eldeſt fon of 

Shem the ſon of Noah; and according to the Mofaic 

account, bis poſterity ſettled. in the ne rhood of 

the deſcendants'of Afhur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, 

the other ſons of Shem. The country where they 


ſettled was denominated Elymais* as late as the be- * Strabe,, 


g of the Chriftan era. This name was retained lib, 11. 
ar Baracens conquered and took poſſeſſion of that 
country. Ef this was the cafe, as it certainly was, the 


Flamites 'or Perfians ſpoke a diale& of the primary 
language, which, in the firſt Section, we have proved. 
to have been the Hebrew. 

"When the four eaſtern monarchs invaded the five 
eities of the plain in Canaan +, Chedorlaomer king + Gen 
of Elam was at the head of the confederacy. Amra- chap. xiv. 
80 kin . Shinar, that is Babylon or Chaldea, was 

e allies :* Arioch king of Elazar was another; 


and Tidal, king of fome ſcattered nations in the fame 
neighbourb , was the fourth. That Chedorlaomer 
was principal * this expedition, is obvious from the 


hiſtorian's detail of the ſecond, where that prince is 
placed firſt, and the reſt are named the Linge that were 
with him. This paſſage likewiſe ' demonſtrates, that 
Elam, Shinar, and Elazar, lay contiguous, and were 
engaged in the ſame cauſe; Wherever the country in 
pb is mentioned in Scripture prior to the era of 
aniel and Ezra, i is always under the name of E- 
rey To go about to prove this would be ſuper- 
According to Xenophonf, the Perſians knew no- f ©. 
thing of horſemanſhip before the age of Cyrus: but lib, 2 
that hiſtorian informs, that after that monarch had 
introduced the practice of fighting on horſeback, they - 
become ſo fond of it, that no man of rank would deign 
to fight on foot. Here it ought to be conſidered, 
that the hiſtorian above mentioned was now writing a 
moral, military, and political romance ; and therefore 


introduces this anecdote, in order to Grade the cha- 


racter of his hero: ſo that we are not to ſuppoſe that 


the-people under confideration were unacquainted with 
the art of horſemanſhip till that period. 


33 do believe the coincidence between the lan- The very name Phars or Nłurut is certainly of He- 


brew 


$18 
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Progreſs of 
the Ferſian 
language, 


fab, ungula 


* 
1 


brew origin, and alludes to he ſuill thut people pre 
feſſed in horſemanſuip. The g- be Phar- 
L ”" A 
horfema 


a hoof zu arid in rabie Pharat inti« 
mates a horſe, and Pbrit u . Conſtqueatly 
the people were denominated — we Hogs the country 
Pars, becauſe they were trained their infancy to 
ride the great horſe, which indeed they "deemed their 
reateſt honour, This name was perhaps firſt 'impo- 
upon them by the neighbouring nations, and in 
proceſs of time became their gentile appellation. 
Mithras is generally known to have been the chief di- 
vinity of the Perſians j a name which is plainly derived 
from Mi ber * great.” We ſind in Strabo the Perſian 
god Amanas, which is plainly: a' cognate of Hamab 
the * fun or fire,” Hence we believe Comes Hama- 
rim, the © hearths or chapels” here the fire facred to 
the ſun was kept burning; which, we believe, the 
Greeks called NvyeI or *fireatemples.” Herodotus * 
mentions a cuſtom among the Perſians, according to 
which, when they came to engage an enemy, they caſt 
a rope with a kind of gin at the end of it on their 
enemy, and by thoſe means erideavounred/to entangle 
and draw him into their power. The people of Per- 
tia who employed this net or gin were called Sagartes, 
from ſarags, ſbarag, or ſerig, a word which in Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldaic, _ to © hamper or en- 
tangle :” hence perhaps the Greek word Zapyarn, a 
* baſket or net.” Sar or var in Hebrew, Pheenician, 
Syriac, &c. ſignifies « 2a lord, a'prince,” and hence 


ve have the initial ſyllable of the far-famed'4r-re/bt, 


Zoroaſtres. In a word, moſt of the Perſian names that 
occur in the Grecian hiſtories,” notwithſtanding. the 
ſcandalous manner in which they have been diſguiſed 
and metamorphoſed by the Greeks, may ſtill with a 
little ſkill and induſtry be traced back to a Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, or Phœnician origin. In che books 
of Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, we finda 
number of Perſian names which arg alt of a Hebrew or 
Chaldaic complexion ; to inveſtigate theſe at much 
greater length would be foreign 10 the deſign of the 
preſent article. If our curious reader ſhould incline 
to be more fully ſatisfied as to this point, he may con- 
ſult Bochart's Chanaan, D' Herbelot's Bib. Orient. 
Walton's Proleg. &c. at £1 | 4 +. 
It now appears, we hope to the entire ſatisfuction 


of our readers, that the Pahlavi is a remnant of the 


old Perſian, and that the latter is a cognate branch of 
the Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, &c. We have like- 
wiſe adduced ſome preſumptive proofs that the Zend 
was copied from the ſacred language of the Egypt- 
tians : we ſhall now endeavour to explain by what 
changes and revolutions the language firſt mentioned 
arrived at its preſent ſummit of beauty and perfec- 
tion. * i LUI AZISTE + 
We have obſerved above, that the Sythians, whom 
the old Perſians called Zara, Sacæ, and whom the mo- 
dern call Turan, often invaded and over-ran Perha at 
a very early period. The conſequence was, an infu- 
fon of Scythian or Tartarian terms, with which that 
language was early impregnated. This in all proba- 
bility occaſioned the firſt deviation from the original 
ſtandard, The conqueſts of Alexander, and the do- 
minion of his ſueceſſors, muſt, one would imagine, in- 
troduce an inundation of Greek words. That event, 
however, ſeems 10 have affected the language in no 
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Conſequeatly prehend, produced u very irfiportint Altern üp 
oy prehend producedil ion po 


cur in the modern — Ut eie 10 «IMS beg 
Te empire of the Arſaride or Pürchinne, we - 


ꝛeier They wers en YerthScythinn 
tride z und as | they eonquered tie 'Perfiabs; retained 
the domitiion of thoſe parts for ſeverul eenttiries,' and 
actually incorporated with the natives,” their language 
muſt My have given a deep tincture to the ori- 
ginal dialect of the Perſians,” Sir William Jones has 
obſerved that the letters of the inſeriptions at alli 
or Perſepols bear ſome reſeimblunee to the old Runie 
letters of the Scandinaviabsl! FThoſe ihſcriptions we 
take to have been Purthlun; utd we hope, as the Par- 
thians were a Tartarian clan; this conjeRure may be 
admitted till another more plauſible is diſcovered. The 
Perfians; it is true, did once more recover the empire; 
and under them began the reign of the Peri and Parſi 
tongues; the former conſiſting of the old Perſian and 
Parthian highly pohſhed; the latter of the ſame lan- 
ges in their uncultivated vernaeular dreſs. I this 
tuation the Perſian language remained til the inva- 
fion of the Saracens in 636; when theſe batbarians over 
ran and ſettled in that fine country; demoliſhed every 
monument of antiquity, records, temples, palaces ; 
every remain of ancient ſuperſtition; maſſacred or ex- 
pelled the miniſters of the Magian idolatry; and in- 
troduced a language, though not entirely new, yet 
widely differing from the old exemplar. 
But before we proteed to give ſome brief account of 
the modern Perfian, we muſt take the liberty to hazard 
one conjecture, which perhaps our adepts in modern 
Perſian may not find themſelves diſpoſed to admit. In 
modern Perſian we find the ancient Perſian names won- 
derfully diſtorted and deflected from that ſorm under 
which they appear in the Scripture; in Cteſias, Megaſthe- 
nes, and the other Greek authors. From this it has been 
inferred that not only the Grteks, but even the facred 
hiſtorians of the ſews, have changed and metamorpoſed 
them molt unmercifully, in order to aceommodate them 
to the ſtandard of their own language. As to the 
Greeks, we know it was their conſtant practice, but we 
cannot believe ſo much of the Hebrews, We make 
no doubt of their writing and prononneing the names 
of the Perſian monarchs and governors of that nation 
nearly in the ſame manner with the native Perſians. It 
is manifeſt, beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, that 
they neither altered the Tyrian and" Phoenician names 


of perſons and places when they had occaſion to men- Th 
tion them, nor thoſe of the Egyptians when they oc- 11 
curred in their writings. The Babylonian and Chal- | * 
daic names which are mentioned in the Old Teſta- ter; 


ment vary nothing from the Chaldean original. No 
reaſon can be aſſigned why they ſnould have transform- 
ed the Perſian names more than the others. On the 
contrary, in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Ether, we find the 
Perſian names faithfully preferved throughout. 36 
The fact, we imagine, is this: Our modern ad- Nothing 
mirers of the Perſic have borrowed their names of the now exit 
ancient kings and heroes of that country from ro- f —44 
mances and fabulous legends of more modern date and ne Zend, . 
compoſition. The archives of Perſia were deftroyed older than is 
by the Saracens : nothing of importance was Weſtred the bas 
in that country till two centuries after the era of Mo cen con. 
hammed. What ſucceeded was all fiction r — 
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Fuse 


ed names of heroes to anſwer their parpoſe, or 
laid hold on ſuch as were celebrated in the ballads of 
their country» ar preſerved by vulgar tradition. The 
names were no doubt very different from thoſe of the 
ancient kings and hermes of Perſia; and probably ma- 
ny of them had undergone conſiderable changes during 
the continuance of the Parthian empire. Upon this 
foundation has the learned Mr Richardſon erected a 
very 1 lar, fabric, new, and, to uſe his own expreſ- 
fon, we think built upon pillars, of ice. He has taken 
much pains. to invalidate the credit of the Grecian hi- 
ſtories of the Perſian empize, by drawing up in battle 
array againſt their records legions of romantic writers, 


who were not born till near a thouſand years aſter the 
events had taken place; and to complete the proba- 
bility, who lived 200 years after all the chronicles of 


the Medes and Perſians had been finally deſtroyed: by 
the fury of the Saracens. <4 1 

- After the deciſive victory obtained over the Perſians 
at Kodeſſa, their ancient government was overturned, 
their religion proſcribed, their laws trampled. under 
foot, and tbeir civil tranſactions diſturbed. by the for- 
eible introduction of the lunar for the ſolar kalen dar; 
while; at the ſame time, their language became almoſt 
overwhelmed by an inundation of Arabic words: 
which from that period, religion, authority, and faſhion, 
incorporated with their idiom "RT 
From the ſeventh till the tenth century the Perſian 
tongue, now impregnated with Arabic words, appears 
to bave laboured under much diſcouragement and ne- 
glect. Bagdad, built by Almanſor, became ſoon af - 
ter the year 762 the chief reſidence of the khalifs, and 
the general, reſort of the learned and the ambitious 
from every quarter of the empi e. At length the ac- 
ceſſion of the Buyah princes to the Pexſian throne 
marked in the tenth century the great epoch/of, he re- 
vival of Perſian learning. About the year +977 che 
throne of Perſia was filled by the great Azaduddawla; 


who firſt aſſumed the title of Sultan; after wards gene- 


rally adopted by eaſtern princes. He was. born in Ii- 
pahan. and a — attachment to his native 
kingdom. His court, whether at Bagdad or in the 
capital of Perſia, was the ſtandard of taſte and the fa - 


vourite reſidence of genius. The native dialect of the 


87 
The moſt 
flouriſhing 
period of 
Perſian li- 
trature, 


prince was particularly. diſtinguithed, and became ſoon 
che general language of compoſition in almot every 
branch of polite learning. From the end of the temh 
till the fifteenth century may beonlidered as the moſt 
flouriſhing period of Perſian litqrature. The epic poet 
Firdauſi, in his, romantic hiſtqry of the Perſian kings 
and heroes; diſplays an imagination and ſmoothneſs of 
numbers hardly inferior to Homer. The whole fan- 
ciſul range of, Perſian enchantment he has inter woven 
in his poems, which abound with the nobleſt etforts of 

nius. This bard has ſtampeda dignity on the mon- 


{ters and fictions of the gaſt, equal to that which the 


prince of epic«poetry. has given to the mythology of. 
ancient Greece. His language may at the ſame time 
be conſidered as the mult refined dialect ot the ancient 
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what maꝝ ſeem to have been loſt in the. ſofter delicacy Perſan 
of the other. Hence Ebn Fekreddin Anju, in the Language» 


preface. to the Dictonary called Farhang Fenanguiri, 
ſays, that the Deri and the Arabic idioms were the 
languages of heaven; God comunicating to the an- 
gels his milder mandates in the delicate accents of the 
&, whilſt his ſtern; commands were delivered in the 
rapid accents of che laſt. 1814057 
For near 300 years the literary fire of the Perſians 
ſeems indeed ta have been almoſt extinguiſhed ; ſince, 
during that time, hardly any thing of that people 
which deſerves attention has appeared in Europe: 
enough, however, has already been produced, to in- 
ſpire us with a very high opinion of 5 genius of the 
calt. In taſte, the orientals are undoubtedly inferior 
to the belt writers of modern Europe; but in inven- 
tion and ſublimity they. are excelled, perhaps equalled, 
by none, The Perſiaus affect a rhetorical luxuriance, 
which to a. European wears the air of unneceſſary re- 
dundance. If to theſe leading diſtinctions we add a 
peculiar tone of imagery, of metaphor, of illuſion, 
derived from the difference of government, of manners, 
of temperament, and of ſuch natural objects as cha- 
racteriſe Aſia from Europe; we ſhall ſee at one view, 
the great points of variation between the writers of 


the eaſt aud weit. Amongſt the oriental hiſtorians, 


philoſophers, . rhetoricians, and poets, many will be 
found who would do honour to any age or people; 
whilſt cheir ' romances, — 7 — and ow fables, 
ſtand upon a ground whi ropeans have not yet 
found — to reach. We might here quote the A- 
rabian Nights Entertainments, Perſian Tales, Pilpay's 


- We ſhall now annex a few trifures on the genius The 


genius 


of that noble language; though it is our opinion that of the mo- 
the, province of the philologiſt is to inveſtigate the dern Perſic 


origin, progreſs, and final improvement of a language, 


without deſcending to its grammatical minutiæ or 
peculiar idiomatic diſtinctions. We have already ob- 


ſerved, that the tongue under conſideration is partly 
Arabic and partdly Perſian, though the latter generally 
has the aſeendant. 'The former is nervous, impetuous, 
and maſculine; the latter is flowing, ſott,. and luxu- 
riant. Wherever the Arabic letters do not readily in- 
corporate with the Perſian, they are either changed iu - 
to others or thrown away. | Their letters are the A- 
rabic, with little variation; cheſe being found more 
commadious and expeditious than the old letters of 
the Deri and Parſi. Their alphabet conſiſts of 32 let- 
ters, which like the Arabic, aue read from right to 
left 3 their form and order will be learned from any 
grammar oſ that language. The letters. are divided 
into vowels and conſonants as uſual. The Arabic 
characters, like thoſe of the Europeans; are written in 
a variety of | different hands; but the Perſians write 
their poetical works in the Talick, which anſwers to 
the moſt elegant of our Italic hands. 


and Engliſh la 
their form and con 


ring hand; whilſt: Sadi, Jami, Hafez, and other ſug: gender either in- ſubitantives or adjectives; all inani- 
Ing writers, in proſe as well ay verſe, have blended! mate things are neuter 3 and. animals of different ſexes 


305 N in meir works the Arabic without reſerve; gaining 0 
perhaps in the nervous luxuriance of the one language the words ner male, and made female. Sometimes in- 
4 | deed. 


have either different names, or are diſtinguiſhed by 


fg 
There is a great reſemblance betwen the Perſian Reſem 


| in the facility and ſimplicity of 8 TY 5 
tion: the former, as well as 1 


Perſian, the Arabic being introduced with a very ſpa· latter, has no difference of terminations to mark the Evglih, 


— ——— — ¹⸗ꝛ gp, 
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deed a word is made feminine, after the matiner of the 
Arabians, by having « added fo it. was. <t) 
The Perſian ſubſtantives have but ohe variation of 
caſe which is formed by adding a ſyllable to the no- 
minative in both numbers : and; anſwers often to he 
dative, but generally to the accuſative, caſe in other 
ather caſes are expreſſed for the moſt 
art by particles placed before the nominative.... The 
erſians have two nambers, ſingular and plural: the 


| latter is formed by adding a ſyllable to the former. 


vid of 
the Ara- 
bian and 

Perſian 


languages. 


The Perſian adjectives admit of no variation but in 


the degrees of compariſon. The comparative is form- 
ed by adding ter, and the fuperlative by adding terin 
to the politive. T7 | 


The Perſians have active and neuter verbs like other 
nations ; but many of their verbs have both an active 
and neuter ſenſe, which can be determined only by 
the conſtruction. Thoſe verbs have properly but one 
conjugation, and but three changes of tenſe : the im- 
perative, the aoriſt, and the preterite ; all the other 
tenſes being formed by the help of particles. or 
auxilliary verbs. The paſſive voice is formed by-add- 
ing the tenſes of the ſubſtantive verb to the paruciple 
boar nt OY CAE TOA 
In th ent Ferſia were very 
few or no itregularities ; Ne imperative, which is often 
irregular in the modern Perſian was anciently formed 
from the infinitive, by rejecting the termination can; 
for orig] all infinitives ended in den, till the Arabs 
introduced their harſh conſonants before that fyllable, 
which obliged the Perſians, who always affected a 
ſweetneſs of pronunciation, to change the old termi- 
nation of ſome verbs into ten, and by degrees dhe oxi- 
gimal infititive grew quite dbſolete : yet they ſtil. te- 
tain the ancient imperative, and the aoriſts which: are 
formed from it. This little irregularity is tbe only 
anomalous part of the Perſian nage; Which never- 
cheleſs far ſurpaſſes in ſimplicity all other languages an» 
earde bes,” // bi 

With reſpe& to the minute and intricate, parts 
of this language, as well as its derivations, compoſi- 
tions, eo ctions, &c. we mult remit our readers to 

Mininſkie's [/x/iitutiones Lingus Turice cum rudimentis 
parallelis linguarum Arab, ct Perſ Sir William Jones's 
Perſian Grammar; Mr Richardſon's Arabian and 
Perſian Dictionary; D. Herbelot's Bibl. Orient. Dr 


Hyde de Relig. vet. Perſ. &c. Our readers, who would gu 


penetrate into the innermoſt receſſes of the Perſian hiſto». 
Ty, colonies, antiquities, connections, dialects, may con- 
ſult the laſt mentioned author, eſpecially chap. xxxv. 
De Perſia et Perſarum nominibus, et de Moderna atque 
veleri lingua Perfica juſqur dialettir. In the preceding 
inquiry we have followedother authors, whoſe accounts 
2 to us more natural, and much leſs embarral: 
mg . 12 f 
To conclude this ſeQion, which might eafily have 
been extended into a large volume, we ſhall only take. 
the liberty to put our readers in mind of the vaſt uti- 
lity of the Arabian and Perſian languages. Number- 
leſs events are preſerved in the writings of the orien- 
tals which were never heard of in Europe, and muſt 
have for ever lain concealed from the knowledge of 


_ 


its inhabitants, had not theſe two tongues been ſtu- 


died and underſtood by the natives of this quarter of . 
the globe. Many of thoſe events have been tranfmit- - 
| I | 


- 


N. 1 


Runic fragm n r9thancesof Spain, Language. 
or the, Heroic ballads of Great,.Brizain, Sen Wa 
terials as theſe, we imagine, may har 
Eirdanſi, the celebrated. heroic poet of Perſi 


"$5484 


18 many of 

the adventures of his  Shabname : which, like Homer 
when ſtript of the machinary of ſupernatural beings, 
is ſuppoſed to contain much true hiſtory, and a moſt 
undoubted picture of the ſuperſtition and manners of the 


times. re 
arn- 


laid open to Europe all che treaſures of orien 
ing, and bas enriched the mind of Britons with. In- 
dian ſcience as much as the produce of theſe regions 
has increaſed. their wealth and enervated their conſti- ' 
_ Before. we conclude this. ſection, we ſhall ſubjoin- a Perſan 
few ſtrictures on the nature of Perſian poetry, in order Pet). 
to render our inquiry the more complete, The mo- 
dern Perſians borrowed, their poetical meaſures from 
the Arabs ; they are exceedingly various and compli- 
cated; they conſiſt of 19 different kinds; but the 
moſt common oi them are the Iambic or Trochaic mea- 
ſure, and a metre them chiefly conſiſts of thoſe com- 
pounded feet which the ancients called 87: Tp Te, which 
are compoſed of iambic, and ſpondees alternately, In 
lyric poetry their verſes. generally conſilt of 12 or 16 
ſyMables ; they ſametimes, hut ſeldom, conſiſt of 14 
Some of their lyric verſes contain 13 fyllables: but. 
the moſt common Perſian verſe is made up of 11 ; and 
in this meaſure ate written all their great poem, 
whether upon heroic or moral ſubj as che works 
of Firdauſ and J:mi, the Boſtar of Sadi, and the Mei- 
navi of Gelaleddin. This ſort of verſe anſwers to our 
common heroic rhyme, which was brought to ſo high 
a degree of perfection by, Pepe. The. ſtudy, of the 
Perſian poetry. is © much the more neceſſary, as there 
are few books. os even letters written in that language, 
which are not interſperſed with . fragments. of poetry. 
As to their proſody, nothing can. be more eaſy and 
ſimple. When the ſtudent can read proſe eaſily, he 
will with a little attention read poetry with equal fa- 
cility. | Ir Sr OILED i; | 
Szcr, V.  Shanſerit and Bengateſe Languages. 
Tus Shanſcrit, though one of the moſt. ancient lan- The Shan- 
ages in the world, was little known even in Aſia till _ __ 
about the middle of the preſent century. Since that * ur | 
period, by the indefatigable induſtry of the very learned janguages 
and ingenious. Sir William Jones and the other worthy in the 
members of that ſociety of which he has the honour to world, 
be preſident, that noble and ancient e bas at. 
length been ht to light; and from it vaſt treafares 
of oriental knowledge: will be communicated both to 
Europe and Aſia; knowledge which, without the ex - 
ertions of chat eſtabliſhment, muſt have lain con- 
cealed from the reſearches of mankind to the end 
of the world. In this ſection we proppſe to give to 
our readers ſuch an account. of that 1 the 
limits of the preſent article, and the helps we have been 
able to:procure, ſhall permit. en eps 444 
The Sbanſcrit language has for many centuries lain 
concealed in the hands of the bramins of Hindoſtans 
It is by them deemed ſacred, and is of conſequence. : 
conlined folely to the offices of religion. Its name 
- imports 


- - 
* N . 4 1 


- 


* 


pſcrit imports a" langunge, or, according to the eaſt- 

and Deng - ern ſtyle; "thr novage of Per felon 1 and we believe no 

det Ka- fangen erer fene man is more juſtly" intitled to 
Luages, ; . 74 ith : „ 5 F $5 £3 * 


he grand ſcurce of Indian literature, and the pa- 
rent of Amoſt every dialect from the Perſian gulph to 
.the China ſeas, is the Shanſcrit; a language of the 
moſt venerable and moſt remote antiquity, Which, tho? 
ar preſent mut up in the libraries of the bramins, and 
appropriated ſolely to the records of their religion, ap- 
o Pears to haye been current over moſt of che oriental 
Traces of World. Atcordingly traces of its wh extent may 
Shanſerit in h diſcovered ih almoôſt exery diſtrict of Aſia. Thoſe 
every di-T ho are acquainted” with that 9 ns. 5 have often 
ane found the fimilitude of Sbagſerit words to thoſe of 
2 Perſian and Arabic, and even of Latin and Greek; 
and that not in technical and metaphoricalterms, which 
refined arts and improv d manners might have occa- 
ſlonally introduced, vat du the main gtound-work of 
language, in monoſyllables, the names of numbers, and 
appellations of ſach things as would be firſt diſcrimi- 
nated" on the immediate dawn of civilization, 
The aueient coins of many different and diſtant king. 
doms of Aſia are ſtamped with Shanſerit characters, 
and moſtly contain allufons to the old Shanſerit my- 
thology, Beſides, in the names of perſons and places, 
of titſes and dignities, Which are open to general no- 
tice, even to the fartheſt limits of Aſia, may be found 
manifeſt traces of the Shanſcrit. Tbe ſcanty remains 
of coptic antiquities afford little ſcope for compariſon 
xetween that idiom and "this primitive tongue; but 
ere ſtill exiſts ſyMcient ground to eonjetture, chat, 
at a very*early period, a correſpondence did fubäſt be- 
tween'theſe two nations, The Hindoos pretend, that 
the Egyptians frequented their country as diſciples 
not as inſtructors; that they came to ſeek that liberal 
education and thoſe ſciences in Hindoſtan, which none 
of their own countrymen had ſufficient knowled A. 
impart.” Perhaps we may examine the validity + | 
But though numberleſs changes andrevolutions have 
from time to time convulſed Hindoſtan, that part of 
it which lies between the Indus and the Ganges ſtill 
pPreſerves that language whole and inviolate. Here 
Number of they ſtill offer a thouſand books to the peruſal of the 
books in curious; many of which have been religiouſly handed 
that lan- down from theearlieſt periods of human exiſtence, _ 
guage, The fundamental part of the Shanſcrit language is 
divided into three dlafſes : Dhaat, or roots of verbs, 
which ſome call primitive elements; SHubd, or original 
nouns; and*Evya, or particles. The latter are ever 
indeclinable, as in other languages; but the words 
comprehended in the two former claſſes mult be pre- 


a ſyNable, not a letter, can be added or altered but by 
regimen z not the moſt trifling variation of the ſenſe, 
in the minute ſabdivition of declenſion or conjuga- 
tion, can be effected without the application of ſeye- 
ral rules: all the different forms for every change of 
gender, number, caſe, perſon, tenſe, mood, or degree, 


Vo. NIV. 
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E ſtock of verbal nouns owes its origin; but 


pared by certam additions and inflexions to fit them 


Charate. for a place in compoſition. "And here it is that the 
riſtics of it, art of the marian has found room to expand it- 


ſelf, and to employ all the powers of refinement. Not 


arranged for the aſſiſtance of the me 


Sa 

mory, according to an unerring ſcale. The number Shanſcrit 

of che radical or elementary parts. is about 700; and and Benga- 

to cheſe, as to the verbs of other languages, a very 1 4 

2 7 9 
eſe are hot thought to exceed thoſe of the Greek 

either in quantity or varicty. | a 

To the triple ſource of words mentioned above, 

every term of truly Indian original may be traced by 

a laborious and critical analyſis. All ſuch terms as 

are thoroughly proyed to bear no relation to any one of 

the Shanſcrit roots, are conſidered as the production 


of ſome remote and foreign idiom, ſubſequently in- 


| 60 upon the main ſtock; and it is conjectured, 
t 


at a judicious inveſtigation of this principle would 

throw a new lizht upon the firſt invention of many 

arts and ſciences, Fi hich a freſh, mine of philological 
diſcoveries. We ſhall now proceed to give as exact an 
account of the conſtituent parts of this — as the 

nature of our deſign will permit. os 
The Shanſcritlanguage is very copious and nervous. it is copi- 
The firſt of theſe qualities ariſes in a great meaſure ou- and 
from the vaſt number of compound words with which nervous. 
it is almolt overſtocked. The Shanſerit (ſays Sir 
William Jones), like the Greek, Perſian, and German, 
delights in compounds; but to a much higher degree, 

and indeed to ſuch exceſs, that I could produce words 

of more than 20 ſyllables ; not formed ludicrouſlly like 

that by which the buffoon in Ariſtophanes deſcribes a 

feaſt, but with perfect ſeriouſneſs, on the moſt ſolema 
occaſions, and in the moſt elegant works.” But the 

ſtyle of its belt authors is wonderfully coneiſe. In the 
regularity of its etymology it far exceeds the Greek 

and Arabic ; and, like them, has a prodigious number 


of derivatives from each primary root. The gramma- 
tieal rules alſo are numerous and difficult, though there 


are not many anomalies. As one inſtance of the truth 
of this affertion, it may be. obſerved, that there are 
ſeven declenſions of nouns, all uſed in the fingulat, the 
dual, and the plural numbers, and all of them diffe- 
rently formed, according as they terminate with a con- 
ſonant, with a long or a ſhort yowel; and again, dif- 
ferent alſo as they are of different genders : not a no- 
minative caſe can be formed to any one of theſe nouns 
without the application of at leaſt four rules, which 
vary likewite with each particular difference of the 
nouns, as above ſtated: add to this, that every word 
in the language may be uſed through all the ſeven de- 
3 which is a full proof of the difficulty of the 
idiom. 

The Shanſcrit grammars are called Berdlèrun, of 
which there are many compoſed by different authors ; 
ſome too abſtruſe even for the comprehenſion of molt 
bramins, and others too polix to be ever uſed but as 
references. One of the ſhorteſt, named the Sara ſastec, 
contains between two and three hundred pages, and 
was compiled by Anobbhõõtẽẽ Seroopenim Kcharige, 
with a conciſeneſs that can ſcarcely he paralleled in any 
other language. | 97 

The Shanferit alphabet contains g letters; and it Sbanferit 
is one boaſt of the bramins, that it exceeds all other alphabet. 
8 in this reſpect: but it muſt be obſerved, that as 
of their 34 conſonants, near halfcarry combined ſounds, 


and that fix of their vowels are merely the correſpond- 
ent long ones to as many which are ſhort; the advan- 
__ | tage 
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Sbanſerit tage 
and Benga- theſe, 


leſe Lau- 


guages. 
— — 
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CCCXC, is ſaid to be the ſame ori 


Poetry. 


* 

more than faneiful. Beſides 
they have a number of characters which Mr 
Halhed calls connected vowels, but 'which have not 


5 
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ſeems to be little 


been explained by the learned preſident of the Aſiatic - 


Society. . 

The Shanſerit character uſed in Upper Hindoſtan * 
nal letter that was firſt de- 
livered to the people by Brahma, and is now called 
Diewnagur, or the language of angels, which ſhows 
the bigh opinion that the bramins have entertained of 
that character. Their conſonamis and vowels are won- 
derfully, perhaps whimſically, modi ed und diverſified; 


to enumerate which,; in chis place; would contribute leds of Hindoſtab may berefented ta the language in 


very little either to the entertainment or inſtruction of 
our readers. All theſe diſtinctions are marked in the 
Beids (1), and muſt be modulated accordingly ; ſo that 
they produce all the effect of a laboured recitative : 
but by an attention to the muſic'of che chant, the 
ſenſe of the paſſage recited equally eſcapes the reader 
and the audience. It is remarkable; that the Jews in 
their ſynagogues chant the Pentateuch in the fame 
kind of melody; and it is ſuppoſed that this uſage has 
deſcended to them from the remoteſt age. 
The Shanſcrit poetry comprehends a very great va- 
riety of different metres, of Which the common 
are theſe: | + 10 T8 | 3 ant F * 
The nummee hurreneb chhund, or line of r or 19 fyl- 
lables, which is ſcanned by three ſyllables in = four, 


and the moſt approved foot isthe'anapeſti” © 


The caber chhund, or line of 11 fyllables. b men 2; 


The anifhtofe chhund, or line of eight ſyHabl ess? 
The 
— lines, called a/hloguer, which are regular or 


The moſt common aſhlogue is that of the abuſe” 
chbund, or regular ſtanza of eight ſyVables in enen Hine. 


"T4 
- 


In this meaſure the greateſt part of the Mahabaret' is 
compoſed. The rhyme in this kind of Rafiza fhiould eerdotab Wanderers art found in India, 
poets do not ſeem to be very Pibet, and many parta of Tartary. Th 


be alternate; but the 
nice in the obſervance of a [tri correſpondence in the 
ſounds of the terminating ſyllables,” provided the feet 
of the verſe are accurately kept. 
This ſhort an#/htof#" aſblogue is generally written by 
two verſes in one line, with a pauſe: between; ſo the 
whole then aſſumes the form of a long diſtic. 
The irregular ſtanza is conſtantly called any@cbhiing, © 
of whatever kind of irregularity it may happen to con- 
fiſt. It is moſt commonly compounded of the! long 
line cabee chhund and the ſhort ani/htofe chbund alter- 
nately; in which form it bears ſome reſemblance to 
the moſt common lyric meaſure of the Engliſn. 
To purſue this ſubject to greater length is ſearce 
poſſible for us, as matters ſtand at preſent.” Our read-- 
ers muſt ſuſpend their curioſity till more volumes of 
the Aſiatic Reſtarebes are publifhed, where we make 
no doubt the whole myſtery of this extraordinary lan- 


guage will be plainly unfolded. 


Perhaps our readers may feel a curioſity to be in- 
formed of the origin of this oriental tongue. If we. 
believe the bramĩns themſelves; it was coeval with the 
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uage er- 
| Ran, 'Chaldaic, : Phoenician, Greek, and even Latin 
idioms. | 
the Shanſcrit was one of thoſe; original dialects which 
were gradually produced among the. deſcendants of 
Noah, in proportion as they gradually receded from 


poems are generally compoled in ſtanzas of period a different race of men had 


ever they travelled. There is at the ſame time even 


but themſalves 30 U 


e. 
1 
: EA 10214 ee Þ i eget red 
this ſection. The bramins, however are not theonly 
people-who- aſcribe a kind of eternity to thei own, ad 
particular dialect. We. find chat, the Shaufepit in ite ele Lan- 
primitive deſlination was - appropriated. to the offices £5, 
of religion. It is indeed pretended, that all the other 99 
dialects ſpoken in Hindoſian/ were, emanations from Origin of 
that fountain, to which they might be traced. back by tongue: 
a ſkilful etymologiſt. This, we think, is an argument 
of no great conſequence, ſince we believe that all the 
Iangoages of Europe, by the ſame proceſs, may be de- 
duced from anyone of thoſe current: in that quarter o 


the globe. By alparity of reaſons Al the different dia- 


queſtion, Indeed; if we admit: the authority, of the 

ofaic hiſtory, all rages whatſoeyer are derived 
from that of the firſt man. It is allowed that the lan- 
under confideration is impregnated with Per- 


This, we think, affords à preſumiption that 


the centre of population. What braueh or branches of 
that family emigrated to Hindoſtan, it is not eaſy to 
determine. That they were a party of the deſcendants. 
of Shem is moſt prohable, becauſe: the other Iepts of - 
his poſterity ſettled in that neighbourhood. e ſum. 
then is, chat the Hindoos- were a colony conſiſting of 
the deſcendants of the patriarch $hem, -.. : Se FIT) 5 
It appears, however, by almoſt numberleſs monu- 
ments of antiquity. till exiſting, that at a very early 
| obtained ſettlements 
in that country. It is now generally admitted, that 
colonies of Egyptians had peopled a eonſidęrable p 
of Hindoſtan. 3 traces of their re gon de 
cur everywhere in region: very learned x 
ive, th "of thoſe fa 


preſident himſelf is poſitive, that veſtiges of 


7 
< 


2 ; #: Apan, 
e COL niſts, 
it is well knoun, were zealous in propagating their re- 


ligious ceremonies wherever they reſided, and where- 


at this day a ſtriking reſemblance between the ſacred 
rites of the vulgar Hindoos and thoſe of the ancient 
Egyptians. - 'The vrodieidus. 10, {ette and 


Jephanta fabricdted; in the Egyptian ſtyle ; the vaſt 
excavations hewn out of the rock in the former; the 
wooly hair of the ſtatues, their a attitudes, 
their groteſque appearances, their triple, heads, and 
various other-conftgurations—plaioly indicate a foreign 
original. Theſe phenomena ſuit no other people on 
earth ſo-eta&ly as dhe ſong of Mizzaim.. The Egyp- 
tian ptieſis uſ:d.ai ſacred character; which none knew 
were; allowed to learn, except 
their childrem; and the choice of the initiated. All 
theſe features matk an exact parallel with the bramins 
of the Hindoos. Add to this, that. the dreſs, diet, 
luſtrations, and other rites of both ſeQs, bore an exact 
reſemblanee to each other. Sir William Jones hath juttly 
obſerved, that the letters of the Shanſcrit, ſtript of all 


* 3 


race of man, as was obſerved towards the beginning of adventitious appendages, are really the ſquare Chaldaic 
p CE * A | cha- 
© —— —ůůͤ 2 —————— — — une tres een. 6 * { 
— — — d — N — | ow — — — — 
„eee eee eee e 20% {| 
() The books which contain the religion of the bramins. 
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$hanſcrit char Me learn: from Caſſiodorus“ the follow- the fame. The Shanſerit was gradually improved: Shanferie 
al ing particulars; e The Height of che obeliſks is equal the language of the yulgar, as is always the caſe, be. wd ugs 
dare 81 thitof the ereus; now the higher is dedicated to came more and more different from the original ar- . 
eue the Tut, ec the lower to the moon, whete the ſacred chetype ; but ſtill retained ſuch a near reſemblance to — 
T nente are indimated by Chaldaic Ggna- the mother tongue as proved the verity of its extrac- 
epiſt- a. et. ure by wiy of lettets:” Here then it is plain that tion. | | | Wo 
51; > the fnered letrervof the Egyptians were Chaldaie, and To the preceeding account of the Shanſcrit language hengslefe 
tit is allowed that thoſe of the bramins were. of the we ſhall annex a few ſtrictures on the language of Ben- langnage 
' fame complexion ; which affords a new preſumption of gal, which we believe is derived from = other, and derived 
che ny of the Shanſtrit with thoſe juſt men- » in moſt common uſe in the ſouthern parts of Hin- —— 
tione . . ; LOVE 1 * 19 4 *. 2 0! 12 * nit! 7. > 
That the E ans had dt 's very early period pe- Though moſt of the ancient oriental tongues are 
| netruted into Hindoſtanzis univarſally admitted. Oſi- read from sight to left, like the Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
ris, their celebrated mcharch and deity, acbrding to Arabic, &, Jet ſuch as properly belong to the whole 
their mythology, donduded an army into that coun- continent of India proceed ſrom leſt to right like thoſe 
try; taught the natives ugricultute, laws, religion, Europe. The Arabic, Perſian, &c. are the grand 
and the culture of the vine, &c. He is ſaid at the ſources whence the former method has been derived; 
ſame time to Have left colonies of prieſts, as a kind of but with theſe, the numerous original dialects of 
miſſionaries to inſtruct the people in the ceremonies -Hindoſtan have not the ſmalleſt connection or reſem- 
religion, Sefſottris, another Egyptian potentate, blanee..',.,,, 
ke wife ovet · xan Hindoſtan with an army, and taught The great number of letters, the complex mode of 
the natives many uſeful arts and ſciences, - When the combination, and the difficulty of pronunciation, are 
| aſtor-kirigs invaded and conquered Egypt, it ig Pro- Feen impediments to the ſtudy of the Bengal 
Þable that numbers of the prieſts, in order to avoid language; and the careleſſneſs and ignorance of the 
the fury of the mercileſs inyaders. who demoliſhed the people, and the inaccuracy of their characters, aggra- 
temples and perſecuted the: miniſters of religion, left vate theſe inconveniencies. Many of their characters 
their native country, and tranſported themſelves into are ſpurious ; and theſe, by long uſe and the hurry of 
India. Theſe, we ſhould; think, were the authors buſineſs, are now almoſt naturalized into the lan- 
both of the language and religion of the bramins. This Buße. e enen e . * 
dialect, as imported by the Egyptians, was probably e Bengal alphabet, like that of the Shanſcrit, Bengal 
of the ſame contexture with the- ſacred language of from which it is derived, conſiſts of 50 letters, whoſe alphabet. 
that people, as it appeared many ages after. The In- form, order, and ſound, may be learned from Mr Hal- 
dians, who have always been an inventive and indu-  hed's grammar of the Bengal language. The vowels 
ſtrious race of men, in proceſs of time cultivated, im- are divided into long and ſhort, the latter of which are 
proved, diverſified, and conſtructed that language with often omitted in writing. Moſt ot the oriental lan- 
uch care and aſſiduity, that it gradually arrived. at guages are conſtructed upon the ſame principle, with 
that high degree of perfection in which at preſent it reſpect to the omiſſion of the ſhort vowels. The He- 
6 1 f Loy 16 09: eng brews had no ſign to expreſs it before the invention 
1 Hd the learned preſident of the Aſiatic Society (u) of che Maſoretic points; in Arabic it is rarely in- 
- when he inſtituted a r regen between the deities of ſerted unleſs upon very ſolema occaſions, as in the Ko- 
Hindoſtan on the one fide and of Greece and Italy ran; in the modern Perſian it is univerſally omitted: 
on the other, examined the analogy between the gods ſo to all the conſonants in the Shanſcrit, the ſhort 
of Hindoſtan and thoſe of Egypt, we think he would vowel is an invariable appendage, and is never ſigni- 
have performed a piece of ſervice ſtill more eminent. fied by any diacritical mark; but where the conſtruc- 
Having firſt demonſtrated the fimilarity between the tion requires that the yowel ſhould be dropped, a par- 
divinities of India and Egypt, he might then have ticular ſtroke is ſet under the letter. It is in vain, to 
| proceeded to inveſtigate the reſemblance of the Kgyp- pretend, in a ſketch like this, to detail the ſound and 
tian and Pheenician with thoſe of Greece and Rome. pronunciation of thele letters · this muſt be acquired 
By this proceſs a chain would have been formed which by the ear and by practice. FEY 
would have conducted his reader to comprehend at one In the Bengal language there are three genders, as G:n4:r4, 
Vier the identity of the Zabian worſhip almoſt through- in Greek, Arabic, &c. The authors of this threefold &c. of this 
out the world. | lien diviſion of genders, with reſpect to their precedence, language 
Me foreſee that it will be objected to this hypothe- appear to have conſidered the neuter as a kind of re- 
is, that all the dialects of Hindoſtan being clearly re- ſiduum reſulting from the two others, and as leſs wor- 
ducible to the Shanſcrit, it is altogether impoſſible that thy or leſs comprehenſive than either (ſee Section of 
it could have been a foreign ge. To this we the Greet). The terminations uſually applied upon 
anſwer, that at the early period when this event is ſup- this occaſion are aa for the maſculine, and ce for the 
poſed to have taken place, the language of the poſte- feminine. In Shanſcrit as in Greek and Latin, the 
"rity of the ſons of Noah had not deviated conſiderably names of all things inanimate have different genders, 
from the primitive ſtandard, and conſequently the lan- founded on vague and incomprebenſible diſtinctions: 
_ guage of the Egyptians and the Hindoos was nearly the ſame is the caſe with the Bengal. it 
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ed witha conſtant and diſguſtin 


PHI EO O . 


A Shanſcrit noun, on its firſt formation from the ge 
neral root, exilts equally independent of caſe-as of gen- 
der. It is neither nominative, nor genitive, nor aceu- 
ſative; nor is impreſſed with any of thoſe modifica- 
tions which mark the relation and connection between 
the ſeveral members of a ſentence. la this tate it is 
called an imperſed or crudt noun. To make a nomi- 
native of a word, the termination mutt be changed 
and a new form et Thus we ſee, that in the 
Shanſcrit, at leaſt the nominative has an equal right 
with any other inflexion to be called a caſe. Every 
Shanſcrit noun has ſeven caſes, excluſive. of the voca- 
tive; and therefore comprehends two more than even 
thoſe of the Latin. Mr Halhed above mentioned de- 
tails all the varieties of thoſe with great accuracy, to 
whoſe Grammar we mult refer our readers. The Ben- 
gal has only four caſes beſides the vocative:; in which 
reſpect it is much inferior to the other. | 

It would be difficult to account for the variety 
words which have been allotted to the claſs of pr 
nouns by European grammarians. The firſt and ſe- 
cond perſon are chiefly worthy of obſervation: theſe 
two ſhould ſeem to be confined to rational and con- 
verſable beings only: the third ſupplies the place of 
every object in nature; wherefore it muſt necefſarily 
be endued with a capacity of * its gender re- 
ſpectively as it ſhifts the ſubject; and hence it is in 
Shanſcrit frequently denominated an adjedtive. One 
of the demonſtratives hic or ille uſually ſerves for this 

urpoſe ; and generally the latter, which in Arabic 
as no other name than dhemeer le ghaayb, © the pro- 

noun of the abſentee,” for whoſe name it is a ſubſti- 
tute. | | | 

In moſt languages where the verb has a ſeparate in- 
flection for each perſon, that inflection is ſufficient to 
aſcertain the perſonality ; but in Bengal compoſitions, 
though the firſt and ſecond perſons occur very fte- 
quently, nothing is more rare than the uſage of the 
pronoun of the third; and names of perſons axe inſert- 
rig repetition, to avoid, 
as it ſhould ſeem, the application of the words nz and 
su. The ſecond perſon is always ranked before the 
firſt, and the third before the ſecond. The perſonal 
pronouns have ſeven cafes, which ate varied in a very 
irregular manner. Leaving theſe to the Bengalian 
grammar, we ſhall proceed to the verb. * 

The Shanſcrit, the Arabic, the Greek and Latin 


- * 
* 


verbs, are furniſhed with a ſet of inflections and ter- 


minations ſo comprehenſive and ſo complete, that by 
their form alone they can expreſs all the different di- 
ſtinctions both of perſons and time. There ſeparate 
qualities in them are perfe&edly blended and united. 
Thus by their root they denote a particular act, and 
by their inflexion both point out the time when' it 
takes place and the number of the agents. In Per- 
ſian, as in _Engliſh, the verb admits but of two forms, 
one for the preſent tenſe and one for the aoriſt ; and 
it is obſervable, that while the paſt tenſe is provided 
for by a peculiar inflexion, the future is generally ſup- 
plied by an additional word conveying only the idea 
of time, without any other influence on the act im- 
plied by the principal verb. It is alſo frequently ne- 
ceſſary that the different ſtate of the action, as per- 
tect or imperfect, be further aſcertained in each of the 
re nſes, paſt, preſent, and future. This alſo, in che learned 


procal and tranſitive at the-ſame time. 


that the reduplication of the firſt confonant is not 
ſcrit more than to thoſe of the Greek. 


Sea V. 
languages, is performed by outlier variations or inflect Sbanfrrit 
tions, for which other verbs and other particles are ap- 1 
pled in the modern tongues of Europe and Pera. ©» Poeg 
Every Sharſcrit verb has a form ans ivalent to the OE _ 
middle voice of the Greek, uſed through all the tenſes 105 
with a reflective ſenſe; and the former is even the moſt Middle 
extenſive of the two in its uſe aud office 3; for in Shang, 
Greek the refleQive can only be adopted intranſitive- erbe. 
ly when the action of the verb deſcends to no extras 
neous ſubje&t 3 but in /Shanſcrit, the vetb is both rect. 


Neither the Shanſcrir; nor the Bengaleſe, nor the 
Hindoſtanic, have any Word preriſely anſwering to 
the ſenſe of the verb / have, and conſequently the 
idea is always expreſſed by gi mib and of courſe 
there is no auxillary form in the Bengal verb corre- 
ſpondent to I have written, but the ſenſe is conveyed 
by another mode. The verb fobſtantive, in all 
guages is defeQive and irregular, and therefore the 

hanſcrit calls it a ſemi-verb. It is curious to obſerve 
that the preſent tenſe of this verb, both in Greek and 

Latin, and alſo in the Perſian, appears plainly to be de- 


rived from the Shanſcrit. In the Bengaleſe, this verb 
has but two diſltinMions of time, the preſent and the 

aſt ; the terminations of the ſeveral perſons of which 

erve as a model for thoſe of the ſame tenſe in all 
other verbs reſpeQively.  ' Mig tn 06 

Verbs of the Bengal language may be divided into Cha de. 

three claſſes, which are diſtinguiſhed by their penulti- r;gics ofthe 
mate letter. The ſimple and moſt common form has Bengalcſc 


an open conſonant immediately preceding the final let. verbs. 
ter of the infinitive. The ſecond is compoſed of thoſe 
words whoſe final letter is V by another vowel 
or open conſonant going before it. third conſifts 
entirely of cauſals derived from verbs of the firſt ana 
ſecond cohjugations. The reader will eafily gueſs at the 
impoſſibility of proſecuting this ſubject to any greater 
length: we ſhall; therefore: conclude with a few re- 
marks collected from the grammar To often mention- 
ed, which we appretiend may be more amuſing, if not 
more inſtructiagg. n 

The Greek verbs in , are formed exactly upon 
the ſame principle with the Shanſcrit conjugations, 
even in the minuteſt particulars. Inſtances of this are 
produced in many verbs, which from a root form n 
new verb by adding the ſyllable mz, and doubling 
the firſt conſonant. s mode furniſhes another pre- 
ſumption of the Egyptian origin of the Shanſcrit. 
Many'Greeks travelled into Egypt: many Egyptian 
colonies ſettled in Greece. By one or other of thofe 
channels the foregoing innovation might have been 
introduced into the Greek language. 3 

To form the paſt tenſe, the Shauſcrit applies a ſyl- 
labic augment, as is done in the Greek: the future 
has for its characteriſtic a letter atialogons to that of 
the ſame tenſe in the Greek, and it omits the redu- 
plication of the firſt conſonant. It may be added, 
conſtantly applied to the preſent tenſe of the Shan- 
The natural ſimplicity and eleganee of many of the 
Aſiatic languages are greatly debaſed and corrupted 
by the continual abuſe of auxiliary verbs; and this 
inconvenience has evidently affected the Perſian, the 
Hindoſtan, and the Bengal idioms. | ; 

The 


Shanſerit 
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1957 me ShauſcritJanguage, as in the Greek, there 
are forms of infinitives and of particles comprehen- 
ſive of time ; there are alſo other branches of the verb 
that ſeem to reſemble the gerunds and ſupines of the 
All che terms which ſerve to qualify, to diſtinguiſh, 
or to augment, either ſubſtance or dion, are claſſe by 
the Shanſerit, grammarians under. one head; and the 
word uſed to expreſs it literally ies increaſe or 
addition. According to their * or a ſimple 
„ e of Y * members; the agent, the ac- 
tion, the ſubjet: which, in a grammatical ſenſe, are 
reduced po two; the noun and the verb. They have 
a particular word to ſpecify ſuch words as amplify 
the noun which imports quality, and anſwers to our 
adiectives or epithets Such as are applied to denote 
relation or connection, are-intimated by another term 
which we may tranſlate prepoſition. 
The adjectives in Bengaleſe have no diſtinction of 
ender or number; but in Shanſcrit theſe words pre- 
rv the diſtinction of gender, as in the Greek and 
tin. f 
Prepoſitions are ſubſtitutes for caſes, which could 
not have been extended to the number neceſſary for 
expreſſing all the ſeveral relations and predicaments 
in which a noun may be found, without cauſing too 


much embarraſſment in the form of a declenſion. ſe 


are too few in the Greek language, which occaſions 
much inconvenience. See ſet. Greek. | 

The Latin is leſs poliſhed than the Greek, and of 
conſequence bears a much nearer reſemblance to the 
Shanſerit, both in words, inflections, and termina- 
tions. | | 

The learned are now convinced that the uſe of nu- 
merical figures was firſt derived from India. Indeed 


. E&pDoDoc'y 
be infinitives of verbs in the Shanſcrit and Benga- 
and Denge- ſeſe are always uſed as ſubſtantive nouns, Every 


leſe Lan- tody knows that the ſame mode of arrangement very kind precluded them the knowledge of thoſe improve- 
$9480 often becurs in the Greek. | ments which a mutual emulation had often e eiae 


among other nations, who were ſituated in ſuch a man- 
ner, with relation to each other, as ſerved to promote 
a mutual intereourſe and correſpondence. As China 
is a large and fertile country, producing all the neceſ. 
ſaries, conveniencies, and even the luxuries of Ife, 
its inbabitants were not under the neceſſity of looking 
abroad for the two former, nor expoſed to the temp- 
tation uf engaging in foreign commerce, in order to 
procure the latter. Petfectly ſatisfied with the ar- 
ticles which their own country produced, they ap- 
plied themſelves entirely to the practice of agriculture 
and other arts connected with that profelſion ; and 
their frugality, which they retain even to this day, 
taught them the leſſon of being contented with little: 
of conſequence, though their population was almoſt 
incredible, the produce of their ſoil was abundantly 
ſufficient to yield them a ſubſiſtence. 
tions were their on; and as they borrowed nothing 
from other people, tl. ey 1 began to deſpiſe 
the reſt of mankind, and, like the ancient Egyptians, 
branded them with the epithet of barbarians. 

Thoſe people had at an early period made ama- 
zing proficiency in the mechanical arts. Their pro- 
greſs in the liberal ſciences, according to the lateſt 
and indeed the molt probable accounts, was by no 
means proportioned. In mathematics, geometry, and 
aſtronomy, their knowledge was contemptible; and 
in ethics, or moral philoſophy, the complexion of 
their laws and cuſtoms proves their ſkill to have been 
truly ſuperficial. They value themſelves very highl 
at preſent upon their oratorial talents ; and yet of all 
languages ſpoken by any civilized people, theirs is 
confeſſedly the leaſt improved. To what this untoward- 
ly defect is owmg, the learned have not yet been able 


to determine. 


t meaſure ſecured them from hoſtile inva- Chineſe - 
ſion. Their little commerce with the reſt of man. Language 


Tbeir inven- . 


I 
The language of the Chineſe is totally different Their ha- 
from thoſe of all other nations, and bears very ſtrong guage au 
ſignatures of an original tongue. All its words are original 
monoſyllabic, and compoſitions and derivations are al-. 


the antiquity of their application in that country far 
exceeds the powers of inveſtigation. All the nume- 
rals in Shanſrit have different forms for the different 
genders, as in Arabic. 'There appears a ſtrong pro- 
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bability that the Enropean method of computation 
was derived from India, as it is much the ſame with 
the Shanſcrit, though we think the Europeans learn- 
ed it from the Arabians. The Bengaleſe merchants 
compute the largeſt ſums by fours ; a cuſtom evidently 
derived from the original mode of computing by the 


fingers. | | 

The Shanſcrit language, among other advantages, 
has a great variety in the mode of arrangement; and 
the words are ſo knit and compacted together, that 
every ſentence appears like one complete word. When 
two or more words come together in regimine, the laſt 
of them only has the termination of a caſe ; the others 


are known by their poſition ; and the whole ſentence 


ſo connected, forms but one compound word, which 
18 called a foot. a | 


Sser. VI. Of the Chineſe Language. 
| | a J 0 | . , 
Tus Chineſe, according to the moſt authentic ac- 


# the Chi- eounts, are a people of great antiquity, Their ſitua- 


tion was ſuch, as, in the earlieſt ages of che world, 


together unknown. Their nouns and verbs admit 
of no flexions: in ſhort, every thing relating to their 
idioms is peculiar, and incapable ot being compared 
with any other dialect ſpoken by any civilized people. 
Moſt barbarous languages exhibit ſomething that re- 

ſembles an attempt towards thoſe diacritical modifica- 
tions of ſpeech ; whereas the Chineſe, after a ſpace 

of 4000 years, have not advanced ore ſtep beyond the 
very firit elements of ideal communication. This cir- 
cumſtance, we think, is a plain demonſtration that 
they did not emigrate from that region where the 

primitive race of mankind is thought to have fixed 

its reſidence. Some have imagined, we believe with 

good reaſon, that they are a Tartarian race, which, 

breaking off from the main body of that numerous 

and widely extended people, directed their march to- 

wards the ſouth-eaſt. There, falling in with delight. 
tal and fertile plains which their poſterity now inha- 

bit, they found themſelves accommodated ſo much to 

their liking, that they dropped all defire of rt 

their-habitations. The country of China is, indeed, 

fo environed with mountains, deſerts, aud ſeas, chat 
N 
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Chineſe it would have been difficult ſor men in their 7 
Language. ſtate to have emigrated into any of the neighbourin 
N ions. Thus ſecluded from the reſt of mankind, 
the Chineſe, in all probability, were left to the ſtrengih 
of their own inventive powers to fabricate a language, 
as well as the other arts and improvements 
for the ſupport and convenience of life. "ud 
| It is indeed obvious that their ſtock of yocables, 
| when they emigrated from Tartary, was neither ample 
nor properly accommodated, to anſwer the purpoſes 
of the mutual conveyance of ideas. W 
der ſtock, however, they ſeem, to have been ſatisfied ; 
T for it does not appear that any additions were after- 
wards made to tha | 
: Inſtead of framing a new race of terms by compound- 
ing their primitive ones; inſtead of, diyerlifying them 
by inflectiens, or multiplying them by derivatives, as 
is done in every other language; they rather choſe to 
retain their primitive words, and by a variety of mo- 
difications, introduced upon their orthography or pro- 
nunciation, to accommodate them to a variety of ſig- 
nifications. Were it poſſible to ſcrutinize all the Tar- 
tarian d'ales, and to reduce them to their primitive mo- 
noſyllabic character, perhaps the original language of 
the Chineſe might be inveſtigated and aſcertained. We 
know that attempts have been made to compare it with 
ſome of the other Aſiatic languages, eſpecially the 
Hebrew: This labour has, however, proved unſuc- 
ceſsſul, and no primeval identity has been diſcovered. 
Before this compariſon could be inſtituted with the 
moſt diſtant proſpe&t of ſucceſs, the language laſt 
| 


lities; and not only ſo, but it muſt be reduced to the 
monoſyllabic tone, and then contraſted with the Chi- 
neſe monoſyllables ; an undertaking which we are per- 
ſuaded would not be readily executed. After all, we 
| are convinced that no, reſemblance of any importance 
| 116 Would be diſeovered . 1 
Proceſs of The Chineſe language muſt then, in our opinion, 
its fabrica- have been a Tartarian, dialect, as the people them- 
tion. ſelves were coloniſts from Tartary. We have obſerved 


art of compoltition of words. This is the more ſurpri- 
ſing, when we conſider that, in the characters which 
form their written language, they employ many com- 
poſitions. For example, the character by which they 
repreſent misfortune, is compoſed of one hieroglyphic 
which repreſents a houſe, and another which gn 
fire; becauſe the greateſt misfortune that can beſal a 
man is to have his houſe on fire. With reſpect to the 
language which they uſe in ſpeech, though they very 
often employ many words to expreſs one thing, yet 
they never run them together into one word, making 
certain changes upon them that they may incorporate 


the more conveniently, but always preſerve them entire 
and unaltered. 
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„With this len- 


t which was originally imported. called 


fabricated on purpoſe to diſtin 


mentioned muſt be ſtripped of all its adventitious qua- 


reſt of mankind. The Chineſe, a wonderfully inventive 


_ complexion, with an intention to render it obſcure 
and enigmatical (x). Such a plan would excite their 


above, that thoſe people have not hitherto found out the 


| :Z original Mandarin; or court dialect, and that this laſt 
Pack of: | The whole number of words in the Chineſe lan- was an artificial ſpeech fabricated by the {kill and inge- 
its words guage does not exceed 1200: the nouns are but 326. | 


It muſt certainly appear ſurpriſing, that a people whoſe _ 
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1 


manners i oliſhed an refined, uld be Chineſe 
able to ex 2 OL.P? thin! 8 1 mult. or n geſlit  Latiguage, 
attend ſuch à courſe of life by mall a number 'of 
words, and thoſe too monoſyllables. The difficulties 

which attend this ſingular Wa muſt be felt almoſt 
every inſtant; circumſtances'whict „according to the 
ordinary courſe of things, ſhould have induced them 
to attempt both an augmentation. of che number of 
their words and aa; extenſion of thoſe which the) 
had by.compaſition and derivation. We'learn fro 
Du Halde“ that the Chineſe haye two different dialeQs; * Hin. ,; 
the one l is e by the vulgar, and China, 
varies according to the different provinces ; the other is vol. i. 
lled the Mandarin language, and is gurrent only among 
the learned. Thelatter is err that which was for- 
merly ſpoken at court-in the province of Nia n, And 
radially foread among the polite people in the other 
provinces. . Accordingly, this language is ſpoken v 

more elegance in the provinces adjoming to Mang- 
nan than in any other part of the kingdom. By flow 
degrees it was introduced into all parts of the empire, 

r N. became the univerſal language. 

It then appears that the modern language of Chi- 

na was originally the court diale&, and utterly un- 
known to the bulk of the people. From this circum- 
ſtance we think it may fairly be concluded that this 
diale& was deemed the royal tongue, and had been 
iſh it from the vul- 

gar dialects. We learn from Heliodorus, that the g E- $ Ethiop, 
thiopians had a royal lan ws, 3 which was the ſame lib. vi. 
with the ſacred idiom of gyptians, This Man- 
darin tongue was originally an artificial dialect fabri- 
cated with a view to enhance the majeſty of the court, 
and to raiſe its very ſtyle and diction above that of the 


- 
„ 
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people, might actually contrive a language of that 


admiration, and would at the ſame time greatly ex- 
ceed their comprehenfion. In proceſs of tine, when 
the Chineſe empire was extended, the Mandarins 
who had been brought up at court, and underſtood 
nothing of the provincial dialects, found it conve- 
nient to have the moſt eminent perſons in every pro- 
vince taught the language employed by themſelves, 
in order to qualify them for tranſacting the affairs of 
government with them in à language which both 
underſtood, By this means the royal dale deſcend- 
ed to the vulgar, and in proceſs of time became uni- 
verſal. The Tartar dialect formerly in uſe vaniſhed; 
only a few veſtiges of it remained; which gradually 
incorporating with the royal language, 21 apy; the 
variation of provincial tongues abovementioned. 

We are therefore clearly of opinion, that the mo- 
dern language of the Chineſe was deduced from the 


nuity of that wonderful people. The learned have long 
held it up as the primary dialeR, becauſe, ſay they, it 
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( ) An attempt of this nature, among a people like the Chineſe, is by no means: im; 5 lea a T it 
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lated and unallied ? 


tic original. | eric 
lects contain vocables which indicate an Aſiatic or 
European original. Our readers, we flatter ourſelves, 
will agree with us, that had the 
neſe been the original la | 
have ſtill exiſted between it and its deſcendants. If 
it had originated from any ather language, it would 
have retained ſome characteriſtic features of its pa- 
rent archetype. As neither of theſe are to be found 
in the fabric of the language under conſideration, 
the concluſion muſt be, 
different from all other tongues ; that it is conſtruct- 
ed upon different principles, deſcended 


3 


= 


1 
. 
it 


The languages of the North all wear congenial 


features. The Tartar, or Tatar dialects of every 
clan, or every canton, of ev | 
bit the moſt palpable proofs of a near affinity : the 
Gothic and Sc 


denomination, exhi- 


avoniant dialects, which peryade a great 
rt of Europe and' ſome parts of Aſia, are obyiouſ- 
y brethren, and may 12508. be traced up to an Aſia- 
| Even ſome of the American jargon dia- 


language of the Chi- 
age, à reſemblance muſt 


at it is a language entirely 


from different 


parents, and framed by different artiſts. | 

The Chineſe themſelves have a common and imme- 

morial tradition, that their Japguage was framed by 
w 


Tas their firſt emperor, to 


om they attribute the 
invention of 9 7 


curious, uſeful, and orna- 


mental. Traditional hiſtory, when it is ancient, uni- 
form, and univerſaly is generally well founded: upon 


this occaſion we think the tradition above-mentioned 


112 may be fairly admitted as a collateral evidence. | 
A proof of e paucity of vocables contained in this ſingular 
8 language, we think another preſumption of its arti- 


ficial conte sture. The Chineſe Oaomathetæ would 
find it an arduous taſk to deviſe a great number of 
new terms, and would therefore reſt ſatisfied with 
the ſmalleſt number poſſible. In other languages we 


find the like economy was obſerved. Rather than 
_ fabricate new words, men choſe ſometimes to adapt 


old words to new, and, upon ſome occaſions, even 
to contrary ſignifications. To ſpire themſelves the 
trouble of coimng new terms, they contrived to join 


ſeveral old ones into one; whence aroſe a numerous f 
race of compounds, Derivatives too were fabricated 
to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. By this proceſs, inſtead 


of creating new vocables, old ones were compounded, 


diverſified, deflected, ramified, metamorphoſed, and 


tortured into a thouſand different ſhapes. 
The Greek is deſervedly eſteemed a rich and copious 


ral learned men, who, after the moſt laborious | 
tion; circumſtances which make thoſe who do not 


language; its radical words have been curiouſly traced ' 
E 


and exact ſerutiny, have found that they do not amount 
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numerous race of words. 


_— 


deal of art in modifying, arranging, and diverſifying 


to more than 300. The Shanſerit language is highly 
compounded: its radical terms, however, are very few 
in number, Upon the whole, we think we may con- 
clude, that the more any language abounds in com- 
pounds and derivatives, the ſmallet will be the num- 
ber of its radical terms. The Arabic admits of no 
compoſition, and of conſequence, its words have been 
multiplied almoſt in infinitum ; the Shanſcrit, the Per- 


tan, and the Greek, abound with compounds, and we 


find their radicals are few in proportion. 

There are, we think, three different methods which 
may be employed in order to enrich and extend the 
range of a language. rſt, By fabricating a multitude 
of words; the plan which has been purſued by the 
Arabs. 2d; By framing a multitude of compounds 


and derivatives; the artifice employed by the Greeks 


and the authors of the Shanſerit. 3d, By varying 
the ſignification of words without enlarging their num- 
ber; the method practiſed by the Chineſe and their 
coloniſts. The Arabians, we think, have ſhown the 
moſt fertile and inventive genius, fince they have earich- 
ed their language by actually creating a new and a moſt 
1 The fabricators of the 
Shanſcrit and the collectors of the Greek have exhi- 
bited art, but comparatively little fertility of genius. 
Leaving, therefore, the Arabians, as in juſtice we 
ought, maſters of he field in the conteſt relating to 
the formation of language, we may range the Greek 
and Shanſcrit on the one ſide, and the Chineſe on 
the other; and having made this arrangement, we 


may attempt to diſcover on which fide the largeſt 
Long nt of genius and invention ſeems to reſt, 
e 


Greek and Shanſcrit (for we have ſelected 
them as moſt ate compounded) exhibit a t 


their compounds and derivatives, in ſuch a manner as 
to qualify them for intimatiug complex ideas; but 
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language. 
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the Chineſe have performed the ſame office by the help That a- 
of a race of monoſyllabic notes, ſimple, inflexible, inva- dopted by 


riable, and at the ſame time few in number. The 
queſtion then comes to be, whether more art is dil- 
played in new modelling old words by means or de- 
clenſions, conjugations, compounds, and derivatives; 
or by devifing a plan according to which monoſylla- 
bic radical terms, abſolutely invariable, fhould, by a 
particular modification of ſound, anſwer all the pu- 
poſes performed by the other. The latter appears to 
us much more ingeniouſly artificial. The former re- 
ſembles a complicated machine compoſed of a vaſt 
number of parts, congenial indeed, but looſely con- 
nected ; the latter may be compared to a ſimple, uni- 
form engine, eaſily managed, and all its parts proper- 
ly adjalted. Let us now ſee in what manner the 


people in queſtion managed their monoſyllabic notes, 


ſo as to qualify them for anſwering all the purpoſes ot 
h. 


Though the number of words in the Chineſe lan- 
e Lone not amount to above 1200, yet that ſmall 
number of vocables, by their artificial management, 
is ſufficient to enable them to expreſs themſclves with 
eaſe and perſpicuity upon every ſubjet. Without 
multiplying words, the ſenſe is varied almoſt in infinitum 
by the variety of the accents, inflections, tones, aſpi- 
rations, and other changes of the voice and enuncia- 


thoroughly 


— 


the Chi- 


ne ſe. 
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Chineſe thoroughly underſtand the language frequently miſ- will find it very difficult, if not impoſible, to learn Chin 


Language. take one word for another. This will appear obvious this language; more eſpecially. if they have not a de. Language. 


by an example. licate ear 43 flexible voice, and alſo much praftice, 
The word cov pronounced ſlowly, drawing out the The great difference then between the Chineſe and 
v and raiſing the voice, Ggnifies a /ord or maſter. If Greek accents conſiſts in this, that the Greeks had 
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it is pronounced with an even tone, lengthening the v, 
it ſignifies a hog. When it is ounced quick and 
lightly, it imports a liteben. If it be pronounced in a 
ſtrong and maſculine tone, growing weaker towards 
the end, it ſignifies a column. | 

By the ſame economy, the ſyllable po, according to 
the various accents, and the different modes of pro. 
nunciation, bas eleven different Ggnifications, It ſig- 
ni fies glaſs to boil, to winnow- rice, wiſe or liberal, to 
Prepare, an old woman, to break or cleave, inclined, a 
very little, to water, a /lave or captive, From theſe 
examples, and from almoſt numberleſs others which 
might be adduced, it is abundantly evident that this 
language, which at firſt fight appears ſo poor and 
confined, in conſequence of the ſmall number of the 
monoſyllables of which it is compoſed, is notwithſtand- 
ing very copious, rich, and expreſſive. 

Again, the ſame word joined to various others, im- 
ports a great many different things ; for example mov, 
when alone, ſignifies a tree, wood ; but when joined 
with another word, it has many other ſignifications. 
Mou hoo, imports © wood prepared for building ;* 
mou lan, is „ bars, or wooden grates;“ mou bia, a 
box ;” mon ſang, * a cheſt of drawers; mou thang, 
« a carpenter; mou eul, * a muſhroom; mu ny, a 
ſort of ſmall orange; mou fing, the planet Jupi- 
ter; mou mien, © cotton,” &c. This word 3 
joined to ſeveral others, and has as many different 
ſignifications as it has different combinations. 

Thus the Chineſe, by a different arran 
their monoſyllables, can compoſe a and ele- 
gant diſcourſe, and communicate their ideas with ener- 
gy and preciſion ; nay even with gracefulnefs and pro- 
priety. In theſe qualities they are not excelled either 
by the Europeans or Afiatics, who uſe alphabetical 
letters. Ia fine, the Chineſe ſo naturally diſtinguiſh 
the tones of the ſame monoſyllable, that they com- 


prehend the ſenſe of it, without making the leaſt re- 


flection on the various accents by which it is deter- 
mined. | 


We mult not, however, imagine, as ſome authors 


quences of have related, that thoſe people cant in ſpeaking, and 
this method make a fort of muſic which is very diſagreeable to the 


on pronun- 
| ciation. 


ear; theſe different tones are pronounced ſo curiouſly, 
that even ſtrangers find it difficult to perceive their dif- 
ference even in the province of X:ang-nan, where the 
accent is more perfect than in any other. The nature 
of it may be conceived by the guttural pronunciation 
in the Spaniſh language, and by the different tones that 
are uſed in the French and Italian: theſe tones are 
almoſt imperceptible ; they have, however, different 
meanings, a circumſtance which gave riſe to the pro- 
verb, that the tone is all. 

If the fineneſs and delicacy of their tones are ſuch 


as to be ſcarce perceptible to a ſtranger, we muſt ſup- 


poſe that they do not rife high, but only by ſmall in- 
tervals; ſo that the muſic of their language muſt 
ſomewhat reſemble the muſic of the birds, which is 
within a ſmall compals, but nevertheleſs of great va- 
riety of notes. Hence it will follow, that ſtrangers 


4 


gement of very different things. 'The ſame-they perform by 


but two accents, the grave and acute, diſtinguiſhed by 
a large interval, that not very exactly marked: 
for the acute, though it never riſes above a fifth high · 
er than the grave, did not always riſe fo high, 


was ſometimes pitched lower according to the voice 


of the ſpeaker. The Chineſe muſt have many more ac- 


cents, and the intervals between them muſt be much 
ſmaller, and much more carefully marked; for otherwiſe 
it would be impoſſible to diſtinguiſh them. At the ſame 
time, their language muſt be much more muſical than 
the Greek, and perhaps more ſo than any language 
ought to bez but this becomes neceflary for the pur- 
— abovementioned. Du Halde is poſitive, that 
notwithſtanding the perpetual variation of accents in 
the Chineſe tongue, and the almoſt imperceptible in- 
tervals between theſe tones, their enunciation does not 
reſemble ſinging : many people, however, who have 
reſided in China, are equally poſitive that the tone 
with which they utter their words does aQually re- 
ſemble canting ; and this, when we conſider the almoſt 
imperceptible interyals by which they are perpetually 
raiſing and lowering the tone of their voice, appears to 
us highly probable. ; 

As the people of whoſe language we are ing at 
preſent communicate a variety of different ſignitca- 
tions to their monaſyllabie words by their different 
accentuation, ſo they employ quantity for the very 
ſame purpoſe, By lengthening or ſhortening the 
vowels of their words, they employ them to ſignify 
ving their words different aſpirations, as likewiſe - 
ſounding them with different degrees of roughneſs and 
ſmoorhneſs; and even ſometimes by the different mo- 
tion, poſture, or attitude, with which their enuncia- 
tion is accompanied, pi theſe methods of diverſify- 
ing their monoſyllables (ſays Du Halde), they make 
330 of them ſerye all the purpoſes of language, and 

elſe too not much varied in their termination; ſince 
all the words in that language either terminate with a 


vowel or with the conſonant u, ſometimes with the 


conſonant g annexed. | 

From this account, we think it is evident that the 
Chineſe, by a wonderful exertion of ingenuity, do, 
by different tones and proſodical modifications, by 
means of a very inconſiderable number of words, all in- 
variable radicals, actually perform all that the moſt 
poliſhed nations have been able to atchieve by their 
compounds, derivatives, &c. diverſified by declenſions, 
conjugations, and flexions of every kind; circum- 


ſtances which, in our opinion, reflect the greateſt ho- 


nour on their inventive powers. | 
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With reſpect to the grammar of this language, as Grammar 


it admits 
nable, their caſes and tenſes are all formed by parti- 
des. They have no idea of genders ;; and even the 
diſtinction of numbers, which in almoſt all other lan- 
guages, even the moſt unimproyed. is marked by a 
particular word, is in the Chineſe only indicated by a 
particle. They have only the three age tenſes, 
namely, the paſt, preſent, and future; (ng ter ans of 

. : | ifferent 


no flexions, all their words being indecli- of the Chi- 


neſc. 


Chineſe 
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different termingtions, the ſame word ftands either for 


Language. the verb or the verbal ſubſtantive, the adjeQive or the 
——— ſubſtantive derived from it, according to its poſition in 
| the ſentence. l 
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The Chineſe language being compoſed of monoſyl- 


lables, and theſe indeclinable, can ſcarce be reduced to 


atical rules: we ſhall, however, attempt to lay 
before our readers as much of the texture of that ſin- 
gular diale& as may enable them to form ſome vague 
idea of its genius and conſtitution, We ſhall begin 
with the letters and proceed regularly to the remain- 
ing parts as they naturally ſucceed each other, 

The art of joining the Chineſe monoſyllables toge- 
ther is extremely difficult, and requires a very long and 
laborious courſe of ſtudy. As they have only figures 
by which they can expreſs their thoughts, and have no 
accents in writing to vary the pronunciation, they are 
obliged to employ as many different figures or charac- 
ters as there are different tones, which give ſo many 
different ſignifications to the ſame word. Beſides, ſome 
ſingle characters it two or three words, and ſome- 
times even a whole period. For example, to write 
theſe words, ga morrow, Sir, inſtead of joining the 
characters which ſignify good and morrow with that 


of Sir, a different character muſt be uſed, and this cha- 


racer alone expreſſes theſe three words. This cir- 


cumſtance greatly contributes to multiply the Chineſe 
characters. 


This method of joining the monoſyllables is indeed 


ſufficient for writing ſo as to be underſtood; but it is 


deemed trifling, and is uſed only by the vulgar. The 


ſtyle that is employed, in order to ſhine in compaſi- 
tion, is quite different from that which is nſed in con- 
verſation, though the words are in reality the ſame. 
In writings of that ſpecies, a man of letters muſt uſe 


more elegant phraſes, more lofty expreſſions, and the 
whole muſt be dignified with tropes and figures which 
are not in general uſe, but in a peculiar manner adapt- 


ed to the nature of the ſubject in queſtion The cha- 
racters of Cochin-china, of 'Tong-king, of Japan, are 


the ſame with thoſe of the Chineſe, and ſignify the 


ſame things; though, in ſpeaking, theſe nations do not 
expreſs themſelves in the ſame manner: of conſe- 


quence the language of converſation is very different, 
and they are notable to underſtand each other ; while, 
at the ſame time, they underſtand each other's written 


nee and uſe all their books in common. 


he learned muſt not only be acquainted with the 


characters that are employed in the common affairs of 


life, but muſt alſo underſtand their various combina- 


tions, and the numerous and multiform diſpoſitions and 
arrangements which of ſeveral ſimple ſtrokes make the 
compound characters. 


The number of their charac- 
ters amount to 80,000; and the man who knows the 
eateſt number of them is of courſe the moſt learned. 
rom this circumſtance we may conclude, that many 


years muſt be employed to acquire the knowledge of 


ſach a prodigious number of characters, to diſtinguiſh 


them when they are compounded, and to remember 


their ſhape and import. After all, a perſon who un- 


derſtands 10,000 characters may expreſs himſelf with 


tolerable propriety in this language, and may be able 


to read and underſtand a great number cf books. The 
generality of their learned men do not underſtand above 
-1,5,000'0r 20,000, and few of their doctors have at- 
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tained to the knowledge of above 40,000, This pro- 
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digious number of characters is collected in their great Language, 


vocabulary called Hai-pien., They have radical letters, 
which ſhow the origin of words, and enable them to find 
out thoſe which are derived from them; for inſtance, the 
characters of mountains, of trees, man, the earth, of a 
horſe, under which mult be ſonght all that belongs to 
mountains, trees, man, &c. In this ſearch one mutt 
learn to diſtinguiſh in every word thoſe ſtrokes cr fi- 
gures which are above, beneath, on the ſides, or in the 
body of the radical figure. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (ſee Section Chaldean, &c.) 
informs us, that the Egpytians employed three ſorts 
ot characters; the firſt was called the epiftolary, which 
was uſed in writing letters; the ſecond was denomi- 
nated ſacred, and peculiar to the ſacer dotal order; the 


laſt hieroglyphical, which was appropriated to monu- 
mental inſcriptions and other public memorials. 


This 
mode of repreſentation was twofold : one, and the 


molt ſimple, was performed by deſcribing the picture 
of the ſubje&t which they intended to preſent, or at 


leaſt one that reſembled it pretty nearly ; as when they 


exhibit the ſun by a circle and the moon by a cre- 


ſcent; the other was properly ſymbolic; as when 
they marked eternity by a ſerpent with his tail in his 
mouth, the air by a man clothed in an azure robe 
ſtudded with (tars, &c. | 

The Chineſe, in all probability, had the ſame variety 
of characters. In the beginning of their monarchy, 
they communicated their ideas by drawing on paper 
the images of the objects they intended to exprels ; 
that is, they drew the figure of a bird, a mountain, a 


tree, waving lines, to indicate birds, mountains, o- 


reſts, rivers, &c. 

There were, however, an infinite number of ideas to 
be communicated, whoſe objects do not fall under the 
cognizance of the ſenſes ; ſuch as the ſoul, the thoughts, 
the paſſions, beauty, deformity, virtues, vices, the ac- 
tions of men and other animals, &c. This inconve- 
nience obliged them to alter their original mode of 
writing, which was too confined to anſwer that pur- 
poſe, and to introduce characters of a more ſimple na- 
ture, and tv invent others to expreſs thoſe things which 
are the objects of our ſenſes. 


Theſe modern characters are, however, truly hiero- And 
glyphical, ſince they are compoſed of ſimple letters hierogly- 
which retain the fignification of the primitive charac- phical. 


ters. The original character for the fun was a circle, 
thus ©; this they called ga: They now repreſent 


that luminary by the figure H, to which they till 


give the original name, But human inſtitutions ha- 
ving annexed to theſe laſt framed characters the very 
ſame ideas indicated by the original ones, the conſe- 
quence is, that every Chineſe letter is actually ſignifi- 
cant, and that it ſtill retains its ſignificancy, though 
connected with others. Accordingly the word ½i, 
which imports © misfortune, calamity,” is compoſed 
of the letter mien © a houſe,” and the letter ho © fire; 
ſo that the ſymbolical character for misfortune is the 
figure of a houſe on fire. The Chineſe characters, 
then, are not {imple letters without any ſignification, 
like thoſe of the Europeans and other Aſiatics; but 
when they are joined together, they are ſo many bie- 
roglyphics, which form images and expreſs thoughts. 


Upon the whole, the original characters of the Chi- 


3 reſt 
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Chineſe neſe were real pictures (ſee ſection of the Egyptian 
Language. language); the next improvement was the ſymbolical 
character; the third and laſl ſtage is the preſent mode 

in which artificial ſigns have been fabricated, in order 

to repreſent ſuch thoughts or ideas as could not be re- 

preſented by one or other of the methods above de- 

ſcribed. Du Halde, Vol. II. p. 40s, ef ſeg. has fur- 

niſhed us with rules for pronouncing the Chineſe vowels 

and conſonants; a piece of information which, we 
apprehend, would be of little conſequence to our read- 

ers, and which we ſhall therefore paſs over, and pro- 

ceed to give a brief account of their grammar. As 

the whole language is compoſed of monoſyllables, and 

theſe indeclinable, its grammatical ſtructure mult be 

ſimple and obvious: we ſhall only mention what to us 

126 appears fingular and important. 

Feculiari- In the Chineſe language there is no diverſity of gen- 
tics of the ders or caſes, and ——— no declenſions. Ve- 
Chineſe ry often the noun is not diſtinguiſhed from the verb; 
and the ſame word which in one ſituation is a ſubſtan- 
tive, in another may become an adjective, and even a 


verb. 
goes before the ſubſtantive; 


parts of 


wpeech. 


The adjective always 
but if it follows it, it becomes a ſubſtantive. 

The caſes and numbers are known only by the com- 
poſition. The plural number is diſtinguiſhed by the 
particle nen, which is common to nouns ; but 
when the noun is preceded by ſome word that figni- 
fies number, the particle men is not annexed, 

The Chineſe genitive, both ſingular and plural, when 


it comes after nouns, is often made by ti: and there 


& is no other caſe in that language. The fame particle is 
fometimes placed after pronouns, as if they were de- 
rivatives. 

The comparative — — is formed by adding the 
particle teng, which is ys ſet before the noun, and 
fignifies much. The particle to is ſometimes uſed, which 
like wiſe imports much. | 

The ' Chineſe have only three perſonal pronouns, 
ngo J,“ ni * thou,” and fa he:” theſe become 
plural by adding the ſyllable nen. They are made poſ- 
ſeſſive by adding the fyllable i, as ngo ti mine,” 
wi ti * thine,” ta ti his.” The patronymics are 
formed by putting the name of the city, country, &c. 
after the pronoun: chon is the pronoun relative who, 
what, which. 

Chineſe verbs have only three tenſes, the preter- 
perfect, the preſent, and the future. When there is 
no particle added to the verb, it is the preſent; the 
preterperfect is made by adding the particle fas : 
to diſtinguiſh the future tenſe they uſe the particle 
thang or hors and theſe are all the varieties incident to 
their verbs. 

The Chineſe language has no words that are pro- 
perly adverbs; they only become fo by cuſtom, or by 
the place they poſſeſs in difcourſe. They are often 
obliged to empl-y ſeveral words to expreſs the adverbs 
of cther languages : they have none that are demon- 
ſtrative, or proper for calling or exhorting; but in their 
ſtead they are obliged to uſe nouns and verbs. 

Perhaps our readers may with to know the Chineſe 
numerals; and may imagine that they bear a reſem- 

tance to thoſe of the European or other Aſiatic dia- 
lects. In this, however they will be diſappointed. 
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Their uu- 
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tiele importing the object to-which it is attached. 
uſed for illuſtrious men; tche or tchi is uſed for ſhips, 


cows; #00 is uſed for letters and little bundles of pa- 
tinctions indicate a language manufactured on purpoſe 
to be employed by people who were too high and too 
haughty to converſe with the vulgar. 

fitions, is myſterious, conciſe, and allegorical, after Chineſc 


do not underſtand the language thoroughly; and it 
requires a conſiderable degree of ſkill to avoid miſtakes 


bold compariſons and lofty metaphors. They affect to 


their books to pictures, ſo they liken theſe quotations 


books; and when they happen to light by chance upon 


They ſtand as follows: 
1 I - | 
Eut Two 
San Three 
Sace Four 
Ou Five 
Lou Six 
1 
0 ght 
Kieou Nine 
Che Ten 
Che y Eleven 
Eut che Twelve 
San che Thirteen 
Pe - One hundred 
Eut Two hundred 
TY then One thouſand 
Y muan Ten thouſand 
.Che ouan Twenty thouſand 
Eut ouan One hundred thouſand 
Che ouan 'Two hundred thouſand 
TY pe ouan One million. 


There are a great many particles proper to numbers 
m the Chineſe language : they are frequently uſed, and 
ma way peculiar to it; for every numeral has a _ 

hus 


co is uſed for man, and y co for a woman, &c. boi is 


dogs, hens ; mey is uſed for pearls and precious things; 


pen is uſed for books; teng is appropriated to oxen and 
per; oo is employed for corn and pulſe. Thoſe diſ- 
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The ſtyle of the Chineſe, in their elaborate compo- Style of the 


the eaſtern manner. It is often obſeure to thoſe who Writers, 


in reading an author of elegance and ſublimity. Their 
writers expreſs a great deal in few words; and their 
expreſſions are lively, full of ſpirit, intermingled with 


inſert in their compoſitions many ſentences borrowed 
from their five canonical books; and as they compare 


to the five principal colours employed in painting; 
and in this their eloquence chiefly conſiſts. 

They prefer a beautiful character to the moſt finiſh- 
ed picture; and nothing is more common than to ſee 
a ſingle page covered with old characters, if they hap- 
pen to be fair and elegant, ſold at a very high price. 


They honour their characters in the moſt common 


a printed leaf, they gather it up with the greateſt care 
and reſpec- 


In China there are three varieties of language; that 
of the conimon people, that of the people of faſhion, 
and that employed in writing books. Though the. 
firſt is not ſo elegant as either of the other two, it is 
not however inferior to our European languages; 


though thoſe who are but ſuperficially e 


n 
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Chinefe the Chineſe may, in fact, imagine it uncouth and bar- 


Banguage. barons. 


This low and rude language is pronounced 


—— and written many different ways, as is generally the 
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caſe in other cou tries. 

But a more poliſhed, and at the ſame time a much 
more energetic, language, is employed in an almoſt in- 
finite number of novels ; ſome perhaps true, but many 
more the vehicles of fiction. Theſe are replete with 
lively deſcriptions, characters highly finiſhed, morality, 
variety, wit, and vivacity, in ſuch a degree as to equal 
in purity and politeneſs the moſt celebrated authors of 
Europe. This was the language of the Mandarines ; 
and though exquiſitely beautiful in its kind, was til! 
inferior to the language of books. This laſt might be 
ſtyled the hyperſublime; and of this there are ſeveral 
degrees aid intervals before an author can arrive at 
what they call the language of the kings. This mode 
of writing cannot be well underſtood withont looking 
upon the letters ; but when underſtood, it appears eaſy 
and flowing. Each thought is generally expreſſed in 
four or ſix characters: nothing occurs that can offend 
the niceſt ear; and the variety of the accents with 
which it is pronounced produces ſoft and harmonious 
ſound. 69415) 

The difference between the ling and their other 
books conſiſts in the difference of the ſubjects upon 
which they are written, Thoſe of the former are 
always grand and ſublime, and of courſe the ſtyle 
is noble and elevated: thoſe of the latter approach 
nearer to the common affairs and events of life, and 
are of conſequence detailed in the Mandarine tongue. 
In writing on the ſublime ſubjects no punctuations are 
uſed. As theſe compoſitions are intended for the 
learned only, the author leaves to the reader: to de- 
termine where the ſenſe is complete; and thoſe who 
are well ſkilled m the language readily find it out. 

The copiouſneſs of the Chineſe language is in a 
t meaſure owing to the multitude of its characters. 

t is likewiſe occaſioned, in ſome degree, by the diffe- 
rence of their ſignification, as alſo by the artificial 
method of their conjunction, which is performed moſt 
commonly by uniting them two and two, frequently 
three and there, and ſometimes four and four. 

Their books are very numerous and bulky, and of 


books nu- courſe exceedingly cumbrous. A dictionary of their 


merous 
bulky, 


language was compiled in this century. It conſiſted 
of 95 large volumes. An appendix was annexed of 
25 volumes. Their other books are voluminous in 
proportion. 'The Chineſe, one may ſay, are a nation 
of learned men. Few people of rank neglected the 
belles lettres ; for ignorance in a man of any degree 
of eminence is deemed an indelible ſtain on his cha- 
racer, 

For their maner of writing, the implements with 
which they write, and the materials upon which they 
draw their characters, we muſt remit our readers to 
the article WRITING. It would, we believe, afford our 
readers ſome pleaſure, could we diſcover and explain 
the reaſons which have hitherto prevented the Chineſe 
from adopting the letters employed from time imme- 
morial by the other nations of Europe and Aſia. 

The Chineſe have ever looked upon themſelves as 
greatly ſuperior to the reſt of mankind. In ancient 
times they entertained ſuch contemptible notions of 
foreigners, that they-ſcorned to have any further com- 


ee 


merce with them than to receive their he mage. They 
were indeed, at a very ealy period, highly revered 


by the Indians, Perſians, and Tartars. In conſe- 
quence of this veneration, they looked upon them- 
ſelves as the favourites of heaven. They imagined 
they were fituated in the middle cf the earth, in 
kind of paradiſe, in order to give laws to the ret of 
mankind. Other men they looked upon with contempt 
and diſdain, and deemed them deformed in body and 
deſective in mir.d, caſt cut into the remote corners of 
the world as the droſs and refuſe of nature. They 
boaſted that themſelves only had received from God 
rational ſouls and beautiful bcdies, in order to qualify 
them for being ſovereigns of the ſpecies. 

Such are the ſentiments of the Chine'e, and with 
ſuch ſentiments it is by no means ſurpriſing that their 
improvements in language, in writing, and other appen- 
dages of the belles lettres, have not been proportioned 
to their progrels in mechanics. When people are once 
fully perſuaded that they have already arrived at the 
ſummit of perfection, it is natural for them to ſit down 
contented, and ſolace themſelves with the idea of theit 
own ſuperior attainments. The Chineſe had early en- 
tertained an exalted opinion of their own ſuperiority to 
the reſt of mankind ; and therefore imagined that they 
had already carried their inventions to the ne plus ultra 
of perfection; the conſequence was, that they could 
make no exertions to carry them higher. 

The Chineſe, for the ſpace of 3000 years, had al- 
moſt no intercourſe with the reſt of mankind. This 


$3t 
Chineſe 


Larguage. 


— 
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to their im- 


4 prove mer! 


in ſcience 
and litere + 
ture, 


was the conſequence of their inſulated ſituation.— 


They, of courſe, compared themſelves with themſetves ; 
and finding that they excelled all their barbarian neigh- 
bours, they readily entertained an opinion that they 
excelled-all the reſt of mankind in an equal propor- 
tion. This conceit at once ſtifled the emotions of 
ambition, and deprived them of all opportunities of 
learning what was going forward in other parts of 
the world. 

They deſpiſed every other nation. People are little 
diſpoſed to imitate thoſe whom they deſpiſe ; ard 
this perhaps may be one reaſon why they are at this 
day ſo averſe from adopting the European inven- 
tions. | a 

A ſuperſtitious attachment to the cuſtoms of the 
ancients, is the general character of the Aſiatic nations. 
This is evidently a kind of diacritical feature among 
the Chineſe. The inſtitutions of Arti are looked up 
to among them with equal veneration as thoſe of 
Thoth were 2 the Egyptians. Among the lat- 
ter, there was a law, which made it capital to intro- 
duce any innovation into the muſic, painting, or ſta- 
tuary art, inſtituted by that legiſlator. We hear «> 
no ſuch law among the former; but cuſtom eſtabliſh- 
ed, and that invariably, for a ſpace of 3zooo years, 
might operate as forcibly among them as a poſitive 
law did among the people firſt mentioned. An at- 
tachment to ancient cuſtoms is often more powerful 
and more coercive than any law that can be promul- 


gated and enforced by mere human authority. Theſe 


reaſons, we think, may be affigned as the impediments 
to the progreſs of the Chineſe in the belles lettres, and 
perhaps in the cultivation of the other ſciences. 
Though the language of the Chineſe is confeſſedly 
different from all the 2 known languages in its 
3X 2 
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Chineſe 
words 
ſound in 
various 
other lan- 


zuages, 
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character and conſtruction, it contains, however, a 
great number of words evidently of the ſame origin 
with thoſe which occur in other dialects, uſed by peo- 
ple who, according to the natural courſe of things, 


could never have been connected with that remote 


country. A few of thoſe we ſhall produce before we 
conclude this ſection. We ſhall begin with the im- 
port of the name China. 

China, or, as the orientals write it, Sin, is perhaps 


the Latin ſinur, the boſom, the heart, the middle.“ 


The Chineſe actually imagine that their country is 
ſituated in the very middle of the earth, and of con- 
ſequence call it Cham, * the middle the heart ;” a de- 
nomination which exaQly ſuits their opinion. 

Tu, in Chineſe, intimates every thing that falls 
under the cognizance of the ſenſes, every thing that 
ſtrikes the fi 4 in Latin, fueor. 

Ta, a table, a plank, a figure that renders every 
thing ſenſible: 2. To ſee, to look upon, to appear; 
Greek Tay rarw, Whence Twrw, tendo. 

Tue, to examine attentively, to inſpect carefully. 

Tui, the moſt apparent, chief, principal, firſt ; 2. 
Lightning, thunder. 

Teu, a ſign by which to know one, letter of ac- 
knowledgment. All theſe ideas are contained in the 
Hebrew N, thu, ſignum, which we believe has produced 
the Egyptian iheuth, the good or godlike man who in- 
vented letters, geometry, muſic, altronomy, &c. _ 

Tai, a dye, a theatre; Greek of old e., then 
Otcaoun, to ſee, to look.” 


® Tam, Latin tantum, ** ſo much.“ 


Tan, land, country, region, a ſyllable annexed to 
the end of a great number of words. Aqui tan, Aqui- 
tania, © a land of water; Mauri tan, Mauritania, the 
land of the Moors.” The orientals prefix 7, whence 
Farſi lan, Farſiſtan, the land or country of the Per- 
fans ;”* Chuſe ſtan, Chuſiſtan, ** the country of Chuz ;” 
Turque flan, Turgueſtan, ** the land of the Turks.“ 

755 a chief, an emperor, a title of dignity; whence 
the Greek +: © to honour;“ hence, too, the word di, 
6 bright, glorious ;”? whence ac © Jupiter, ao; “di- 
vine; the Latin Dias, now Deus, God,” and Di- 
vus, with the digamma Holicum inſerted ; the Cel- 
tic Dhia, &c. It ſignified originally “ bright, glo- 
rious,” and was an epithet of the Sun. 

Tum, Latin tumeo, © to ſwell.” 

Liven, * to love;”” Hebrew 55, leb, © the heart ;” 
Latin, /zbet. This word pervades all the dialects of 
the Gothic tongue, ſtill retaining either the ſame or a 


nearly analogous ſignification. 


Li, „letters; “ Latin, lino, © to daub,” as the Chi- 
neſe actually do in forming their letters. 

Lo, © to contain, that which contains ;” Celtic, 
bog French, loge, logis, lager. 

Lim, © a rule:“ hence Latin, /inea, © a line.“ 

Su, * with;' Greek, , © with” Celtic, cyn, cym; 
whence Latin, cum, con, &c. 

Xim, © very high, elevated, ſacred, perfect;“ La- 
un, eximils. 

Sin, „the heart ;” Perſian, Sin, © the heart.“ 

Sien, © chief, firſt;” Celtic, can, cean, ſan, © the 
bead ;”” metaphorically, the chief, the firſt, the prin- 
cipal ; Thibet, “ ſen, or ten, „great, elevated;” A. 
x. bic, /ame, © to be elevated or raiſed.” 


Hebrew, hem 3 Greek, *, onjue; Latin, fignum. 

Sie, * a man of learning ;” Goth. Sax. Engl. “ ſee; 
to ſee, ſeer.“ 
Cem, a prieſt ;”” Hebr. cohen 5 Syr. con; Egypt. 
can, cun. ; 

Quin, a king;“ Celtic, len, lend, © head, chief ;'? 
Gothic, 4oanig ; Germ. Flem. Eng. Ling, alſo queen. | 
; Hu, „ a door;” Goth. Germ. Eng. but, hauſen, 

ouſe. | 

. « a river; Welch, men, © the water of a ri- 
ver;” Latin, mano, © to flow,” and perhaps amoi nut, 
« pleaſant,” 

Hen, * hatred j** Greek, «me; “ cruel, horrible, odi- 
ous.” 

Kiven, a dog; Greek xvan, id. 

Ven, « beauty ;” Latin, Venus, venuſtas ; Iceland, 
Swed. wen, © pleaſant ;?? Scotch, winſome. 

Han, the ſoul, breath; Greek, t; Latin, 
anima, animus. 

To theſe inſtances of the analogy between the Chi- 
neſe language and thoſe of the other people of Aſia 
and Europe many more might be added; but the 
preceding, it is hoped, will ſerve as a ſpecimen, which 
is all that can be expected from an inquiry of the na- 
ture of the preſent. 


Sect. VII. Of the Greek Language. 


Langua 
Lao ge. 


Seal VII. 


Sin, or Sing, © a conſtellation; a ſtar, an element; // Greek 


— 
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Bxrort we enter upon the confideration of the ef. Origin of 


ſential and conſtituent parts of this noble language, 
we wult beg leave to ſettle a few preliminaries, which, 


we truſt, will ſerve to throw ſome light upon many 


points which may come under conſideration in the 
courſe of the following diſquiſition. | 

The Greeks, Kaas, e to the moſt authentic ac- 
counts, were deſcended of Javan or Ion, the fourth 
ſon of Japhet, the eldeſt ſon of the patriarch Noah. 
The Scriptures of old, and all the orientals to this 
day, call the Greeks /onim or {avnim or Favanoth. 
We have already obſerved, inthe beginning of the ar- 
ticle concerning the Hebrew language, that only a 
few of the deſcendants of Ham, and the moſt profli- 
gate of the poſterity of Shem and Japhet, were con- 
cer ned in building the tower of Babel. We ſhall not 
now reſume the arguments then collected in ſupport of 
that poſition ; but proceed to inveſtigate the charac- 
ter of that branch of the poſterity of Javan which in- 
habited Greece and the neighbouring regions. 

At what period the coloniſts arrived in theſe parts 
cannot be certainly determined ; nor is it of great im- 
portance in the queſtion before us. "That they car- 
ried along with them into their new ſettlements the 
language of Noah and his family, is, we think, a point 
that cannot be controverted. We have endeavoured 
to prove that the Hebrew, or at leaſt one or other of 
its ſiſter dialects, was the primeval language of man- 
kind, 'The Hebrew, then, or one of its cognate. 
branches, was the original dialect of the Ionim or 
Greeks. 

Be that as it may, before theſe people make their 
appearance in profane hiſtory, their language deviates 
very widely from this original archetype. By what. 
mcans, at what period, aud. in what length of * 


the Grecks, 


11 


th, 
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Greek this change was introduced, is, we believe, a matter 
language · not eaſy to be elucidated, That it was progreflive, is 
—— abundantly certain both from the rules of analogy and 

reaſon. WHY 
The colonies, which traverſed a large tract of coun- 
try before they arrived at their deſtined ſettlements, 
muſt have ſtruggled with numberleſs difficulties in the 
courſe of their peregrinations. The earth, during the 
riods which immediately ſucceeded the univerſal de- 
uge, muſt have been covered with foreſts, interſected 
with ſwamps, lakes, rivers, and numberleſs other im- 
pediments. As the neceſſaries, and a few of the con- 
veniences of life, will always engroſs the firſt cares of 
mankind, the procuring of theſe comforts will, of 
neceſſity, exclude all concern about arts and ſciences 
which are unconnected with theſe purſuits. Hence 
we think it probable, that moſt of thoſe colonies 
which migrated to a very great diſtance from the 
plains of Shinar, which we believe to have been the 
original ſeat of mankind, in a great meaſure neglected 
the practice of the polite but unneceſſary modes of ci- 
vilization which their anceſtors were acquainted with, 
and practiſed before the era of their migration. Cer- 
tain it is, that thoſe nations which continued to reſide 
in the neighbourhood of that centre of civilization, 


always appear in a cultivated ſtate; while, at the ſame 


time, the coloniſts who removed to a conſiderable diſ- 

tance appear to have ſunk into barbariſm, at a period 

Wie ere more early than the annals of profane hiſtory can reach. 

Jong a bar- — This appears to have been the ſituation of the prima- 

barous peo- TY inhabitants of Greece. Their own hiſtorians, the 

ple, moſt partial to their own countrymen that can well 

be imagined, exhibit a very vnpromiſing picture of their 

earlieſt progenitors. Diodorus Siculus, in delineating 

the character of the original men, we believe ſketches 

{ Lib. 1. his draught from the firſt inhabitants of Greece 4 

He repreſents them as abſolute ſavages, going out 

in ſmall parties to make war upon the wild beaſts of the 

field, which (according to him) kept them in conti- 

nual alarm. © Neceſſity obliged them to band toge- 

ther for their mutual ſecurity; they had not ſagacity 

enough to diſtinguiſh between the wholeſome and poi- 

ſonous vegetables; nor had they {kill enough to lay 

up and preſerve the fruits of autumn for their ſubſiſt- 

ence during the winter.” The ſcholiaſt on Pindar 

deſcribes the ſituation of the inhabitans of Pelopon- 

Python. neſus in the following manner l. Now ſome have 

ode 4. affirmed that the nymphs who officiated in perform- 

ing the ſacred rites, were called Me///z. Of theſe 

Mnaſeas of Patara gives the following account. They 

prevailed upon men to relinquiſh the abominable prac- 

tice of eating raw fleſh torn from living animals, and 

perſuaded them to uſe the fruits of trees for food. 

123 Meliſſa, one of them, having diſcovered bee-hives, ate 

Progreſs of of the honey-combs, a, the honey with water 

mane; for drink, and taught the other nymphs to uſe the 

" ſame beverage. She called bees Mixr-ova: Meiſe, from 

her own name, and beſtowed much care on the ma- 
nagement of them. 

* Theſe things (ſays he) happened in Peloponne- 

ſus; nor is the temple of Ceres honoured without 
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nymphs, becauſe they firſt pointed out the mode of Greek 
living on the fruits of the earth, and put an end to Language. 
the barbarous practice of feeding on human fleſh. The 
fame ladies too, from a ſenſe of decency, invented gar- 
ments made of the hark of trees.” 

Hecatæus the Mileſian, treating of the Pelopon- 
neſians, affirms“, „ that before the arrival of the * strabo, 
Hellenes, a race of barbarians inhabited that region; lib. 7. 
and that almoſt all Greece was, in ancient times, in- 
habited by barbarians . In the earlieſt times ({ays + 1d. lib. t. 
Pauſanias) (o) barbarians inhabited moſt part of the 
country called Hellas,” The original Greeks, if we 
may believe an author of deep reſearch and ſuperior 
ingenuity , were ſtrangers to all the moſt uſeful inven- tPlin. Nat, 
tions of life. Even the ule of fire was unknown till it was Hiſt 
found out and communicated by Prometheus, who is 
thought to have been one of the firſt civilizers of man- 
kind. Hence Aiſchylus||, introduces Promotheus 
commemorating the benetits which he had conferred 
upon mankind by his inventions, in a ſtrain that in- 
dicates the uncultivated ſtate of the world prior to the 
age in which he flouriſhed. For the entertainment of 
our readers, we ſhall tranſlate as much of that pallage 
as ſuits our preſent purpoſe. 


« Of the human race 

Now hear the tale, how fooliſh erſt they were : 

I taught them thought and exerciſe of reaſon ; 
If aught they ſaw before, they ſaw in vain. 
Hearing, they heard not ; all was ſhapeleſs dreams 
For a long ſpace of time, at random mixt 

In wild confuſion; for they neither knew 
Tile-cover'd houſes ſtanding in the ſun, 

Nor timber work; but, like the earth-bred ant 
They lodg'd in ſunleſs caves dug under ground: 
No certain ſign had they of winter cold, 4 
Nor of the flow'ry ſpring, or ſummer ſtore, 

But blindly manag'd all: till I them taught 
What time the ſtars appear, what time they ſet, 
Hard to be ſcan'd : then arithmetic rare, 

That queen of arts, by dint of patient thought 
Deſcryd, I taught them: and how vocal ſounds; 
From letters join'd aroſe.” 


| Prometh, 
verſc 441. 


This character, though applied to mankind in gene- 
ral, was in reality that of the moſt ancient Greeks. 
Theſe forbidding features had been tranſmitted to the 
poet by tradition as thoſe of his anceſtors: he was a 
Greek, and of conſequence imputes them to all man- 
kind without diſtinction. | 

Phoroneus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Inachus g, is 
ſaid to have civilized the Argives, and to have taught 
them the uſe of ſome new inventions. Th's circum- 
ſtance raiſed his character ſo high among the ſavage 
aborigines of the country, that ſucceeding ages 9 
deemed him the firſt of men. Pelaſgus obtained the 
like charader, becauſe he taught the Arcadians to 
live upon the fruit of the fagus, to build ſheds to ſhel- 
ter them from the cold, and to make garments of the 
{kins of ſwine. 

But what clearly demonſtrates the unpoliſhed cha. 
raſter of the molt ancient Greeks is, the extrava- 


gant. 


$ Plato, 


J Pauſan, 
lib. 8. c. 1. 


_ — 


(o] The Greeks borrowed this contemptuous epithet from the Egyptians. See Hered. I. ii. cap. 158. 
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'A new co- 
lony ar- 
ri ves in 
Greece 
called Pe- 


Ja ſgi. 


p Hf 1 Or 


cant honours laviſked by them upon the inventors 
of uſeful and ingenious arts. Moſt of theſe were 
advanced to divine honours, and became the objects of 
religious worſhip to ſucceeding generations, 'The 
family of the Titans afford a molt ſtriking inftance of 


this ſpecies cf adulation, Jupiter, Juno, Mars, A- 


pollo, Venus, Diana, &c. were ſprung of this family. 
By the uſeful inventions which theſe perſonages com- 
municated to the uncultivated nations of Greece, 
they obtained ſuch laſting and ſuch extravagant ho. 
nours, that they juſtled out the ſidereal divinities of 
the country, and poſſeſſed their high ravk as long as 
Paganiſm prevailed in thoſe regions. To theſe teſti- 
monies of the ſavagiſm ot the original Greeks, others 
almoſt without number might be added ; but thoſe 
adduced in the preceediag part of thſs inquiry will, we 
hope, ſatisfy every candid reader as to the truth of the 
poſition advanced, 

While matters were in this ſituation with reſpect to 
the primitive Ionim or Greeks, a new colony arrived 
in thoſe parts which in a few years conſiderably 
changed the face of affairs. The people who com- 
poſed this colony were called Pelaſpt ; 8 
whoſe origin, country, character, and „ den muc 
has been written, and many different opinions exhi- 
bited by the learned. It is not our province to enter 
into a detail of their arguments and ſyſtems ; we ſhall 


'only inform our readers, that the general opinion is, 


that they were natives either of Egypt or Pheœnicia. 
We have ſeen a diſſertation in manuſcript upon this 
ſubje& from which we are allowed to extract the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

The author, we think, has proved by very plauſible 
arguments, that theſe people could not be deſcendants 
of the Egyptians nor Phœnicians. He maintains, 
that the Pelaſgi were a great and numerous tribe; that 
they overſpread all the coaſt of Aſia Minor from 
Mount Mycale to Troas ; that they were maſters at 
one time of all the Afiatic and Grecian iſlands ; that 
they over-ran Greece and many of the neighbouring 
countries; and all this in leſs than half a century,— 
Theſe facts he ſeems to have proved from Homer, He- 


rodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Pauſanias, and other Greek 


authors of approved authenticity. He ſhows, that 
they were a civilized generation ; that they were well 
acquainted with military affairs, legiſlation, agricul- 
ture, navigation, architecture, letters, &. He inſiſts, 


that Phcenicia could not at any given period have fur- 


niſhed ſuch a numerous body of emigrants, even ſup- 
poſing the whole nation had * re and left their 
native country a deſert. He believes that this event 
took place before the invaſion of Canaan by the Iſra- 
elites; that conſequently the Pelaſgic migration was 
not occaſioned by that cataſiruphe. He has ſhown, 
we think by very probable arguments, that the E- 
gyptians in the earlieſt ages were averſe to foreign 
expeditions, eſpecially by ſea: becauſe that people 
hated this element, and beſides conld be under no 
temptation to emigrate ; add to this, they were accu- 
ſtomed to live on ſmall matters, and their country was 
exceedingly fertile and eaſily cultivated. It appears 


(ſays he) from Herodotus, that the Pelaſgi were not 
acquainted with the religion of the Zabians, which 
could not have been the cate had they emigrated from 
| either of theſe countries. 


He makes it appear, at 


leaſt to our ſatisfaction, that Herodotus is miſtaken 


rived from Egypt. He demonſtrates, that the names 
of the greateſt part of thoſe deities are of Phoenician 
extraction; and this opinion he eſtabliſhes by a very 
plauſible etymological deduction. He aſſerts, that had 
the Pelaſgi been natives of either of the countries 
above-mentioned, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe them 
ignorant of the names and religious rites of their re- 
ſpective nations. He finds, that the Egyptian and 
Pheanician colonies, which afterwards ſettled in Greece, 
were enemies to the Pelaſgi, and either ſubdued or 
expelled them the country, which, he imagines could 
ſcarce have been the caſe had both parties ſprung 
from the ſame anceſtors. After ſettling theſe points, 
he concludes, that the people in queſtion were the 
progeny of the Arabian ſhepherds, who, at a very 
early period invaded and ſubdued both the Lower 
and Upper Egypt. After poſſeſſing that country 
about a century and a half, they were conquered by A- 
menophis king of the Upper Egypt, who drove them 


out of the country. Upon this the fugitives retired 
to Paleſtine, where Manetho the Egyptian hiſtorian 


loſes ſight of them, and either through malice or ig- 
norance confounds them with the Iſraelites. This 


writer ſuppoſes that thoſe fugitives gradually direc- 


ted their courſe for the weſt and north weſt coaſts of 
Aſia Minor, whence they conveyed themſelves over 
to Greece, 1 

Such are the arguments by which the author of 
the diſſertation above-mentioned ſupports his hypothe 
ſis. It is, for aught we know, altogether new, and to 
us it appears by no means improbable. If our curi- 
ous readers ſhould wiſh to know more of this ſubject, 
they may conſult Gebelin's preliminary Diſcourſe to 
his Greek Dictionary, Lord Monboddo's Inquiry into 
the Origin and Progreſs of Language, vol. i. towards 
the end, and Mr Bryant's Analyſis of Ancient My- 
thology, pa. 

Be this as it may, nothing is more certain than 
that the Pelaſgi were the firſt people who in ſome de- 
gree civilized the ſavages of ancient Greece. It is 
not our buſineſs at preſent to enumerate the many 
uſeful inventions which they communicated to the 
Greeks, at that time worſe than barbarians. We deem 
it however abſolutely neceffary as an introduction to 
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our ſubject, to hazard a few conjectures on the lan- Who intros 


guage and letters of thoſe adventurers ; a point ſtrialy duce let- 
ters into 
that coun- 


try. 


connected with the ſubject ſoon to fall under conſide- 
ration. 

Whether we ſuppoſe the Pelaſgi to have been the 
offspring of the Phœnicians, Egyptians, or Arabian 
ſhepherds, it will make little difference as to their lan- 
guage ; every man of learning and reſearch is convin- 
ced that thoſe three nations, eſpecially at that early 
period, ſpoke a dialect of the Hebrew. The Pelaſgi 


then, muſt have ſpoken a dialect of that ANgUAge when 


they arrived in Greece. Perhaps it might have un- 
dergone ſeveral changes and acquired ſome new mo- 
difications, during ſo many years as had paſſed ſince 
they began to be a ſeparate nation, and in the courſe 
of ſo many peregrinations. Some monuments of theirs 
ſtill extant prove this fact beyond all contradiQtion. 
As theſe people incorporated with the aborigines of 
Greece, the remains ot the original language of — 4 

Rind, 


Sect. VII 


* Greek 
when he ſappoſes that the deities of Greece were de. Language, 


Sect. VII. „ 


Greek kind, or at leaſt ſo much of it as had been retained 
Language. by them, gradually coaleſced with that of the new 
wan — fttlers. From this, we think, it is obvious, that 
prior to the arrival of the new coloniſts from the Eaſt, 
the language now current among the two united 
tribes muſt have been a diale& of the Phoenician, A- 
rabian, Hebrew, &c. Be that as it may, Herodo- 
tus || affirms that the Pelaſgi in his time ſpoke a bar. 
barous language, quite unintelligible to the modern 
Greeks 


Lib. . 


Dreeks. 

The reaſon of this difference between the language 
of the Hellenes or Greeks in the age of Herodotus 
and that of the remains of the Pelafyi at that period, 
ſeems to be this : Prior to the time of that hiſtorian, 
the Greek language had, from time to time, under- 
gone many changes, and received vaſt improvements ; 
whereas, on the contrary, that of the remnant of the 
Pelaſgi, who were now reduced to a very low ſtate, 
had remained ſtationary, and was then jult in the ſame 
predicament in which it had been perhaps a century 
after their arrival in the country. 

As the Pelaſgi, as was obſerved above, were a 
people highly civilized and well inſtructed in the va- 
rious arts at that time known in the eaſtern world, 
they were ſkilled in agriculture, architecture, muſic, 
c. (): The preſumption then is that they could not 
be unacquainted with alphabetical writing. This moſt 
uſeful art was well known in the countries from which 
they emigrated ; and of courſe it is impoſſible to ima- 
gine that they did not export this art as well as the 
others abovementioned. Diodorus Siculus imagines 
that g the Pelaſgi knew not the uſe of alphabetical 
letters, but that they received them from Cadmus 
and his Phconician followers ; that thoſe letters were 
afterwards called Pelaſgic, becauſe the Pelaſgi were 
the firſt people of Greece who adopted them. This 
account mult go to the ſcore of national vanity, ſince 
very ſoon after he acknowledges * that Linus wrote 
the exploits of the firſt Bacchus -and ſeveral other 
romantic fables in Pelaſgic characters; and that Or- 
pheus, and Pronapides the maſter of Homer, employ- 
ed the ſame kind of letters. Zenobius likewiſe in- 
f Apud Dr forms us + that Cadmus flew Linus for teaching cha- 
— racters differing from his. Theſe letters could be none 
Sick. other than the Pelaſgic t, 

Greek Pauſanias, in his Attics, relates ||, that he himſelf 
Language. faw an inſcription upon the tomb of Corzbus, who 
Sec Plate lived at the time when Crotopus, who was contem- 
A 1. Porary with Deucalion, was king of the Argives. 
cap, 9 This inſcription then was prior to the arrival of Cad- 

mus; and conſequently letters were known in Greece 
before they were introduced by this chief. It like- 
wiſe appears from Herodotus himſelf, that the lo- 
nians were in poſſeſſion of alphabetical characters be- 
fore the coming of the Phœnicians. For (ſays 
(he “ the Ionians having received lettters from the 
Phœnicians, changing the figure and ſound of ſome 


$ Lib, 3. 


»Lib. 1. 


E rt 0 s 1 
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of them, ranged them with their own, and in this Greek 
manner continued to uſe them aſterwards.” If, then, Language» 
the Ionians () ranged the Phoenician characters with 

their own, it is obvious that they had alphabetical cha- 

raters of their own. 

Beſides theſe hiſtorical proofs of the exiſtence cf 
Pelaſgic characters, monuments bearing inſcriptions 
in the ſame letters have been diſcovered in ſeveras 
parts of Greece and Italy, which place this point be- 
yond the reach of controverſy. What characters 
theſe were may be eaſily determined. As the Pelaſgi 
emigrated from Arabia, the preſumption is that the, 
letters were Phœnician. They are ſaid by Dr Swin- 
ton to have been 13 in number, whereas the Phceni- 
cian alphabet conſiſts of 16. The. three additional 
letters were probably invented by the latter people at- 
ter the Pelaſgi had left the eaſtern quarters. The 
Phœnician letters imported by the Pelaſgi were, no 
doubt, of a coarſe and clumſy coutexture, unfavour- 
able to expedition in writing, and unpleaſant to the 
ſight. Beſides, the Phoenician characters had not as yet 
received their names; and accordingly the Romans, 
who derived their letters from the Arcadian Pelaſgi +, + Livii 
had no names for theirs. The probability is, that lib. 1 c 7 
prior to this era the Pelaſgic letters had not been di- 
ſtinguiſhed by names. They were of courſe no o- Plate IX. 
ther than the original letters of the Phanicians in 
their firſt uncouth and irregular form ; and for this 
reaſon they eaſily gave way to the Cadmean, which 
were more beautiful, more regular, and better adapt- 
ed to expedition. 

Hitherto we have ſeen the Pelaſgi and the Ionim 
incorporated, living under the fame laws, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, and uling the ſame letters. But 
another nation, and one too of vaſt extent and po- 
pulouſneſs, had at an early period taken poſſeſſion of 
a conſiderable part of the country afterwards diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Hellas or Greece, The Thra- 
cians were a great and mighty nation ; inferior to none 
except the Indians“, ſays the father of Grecian hi- Hired, 
ſtory. Theſe people, at a very early period, had ex- b. 3. 
tended their-quarters over all the northern parts of cap. 3. 
that country. They were, in ancient times, a learn- 131 
ed and poliſhed nation. From them, in ſucceeding be Ihra- 
ages, the Greeks learned many uſeful and ornamental . 
ſciences. Orpheus (x) the mulician, the legiſlator, e at a 
the poet, the philoſopher, and the divine, is known very early 
to have been of Thracian extraction. Thamyris and Period. 
Linus were his diſciples, and highly reſpected among 
the Greeks for their learning and ingenuity. That 
theſe people ſpoke the ſame language with the Greeks, 
is abundantly evident from the connection between 
them and theſe Thracian bards. The Thracian lan- 
guage, then, whatever it was, contributed in a great 
proportion towards forming that of the Greeks. From 
the remains of the Thracian diale&t there appears to 
have been a very ſtrong reſemblance between it and 

| the 


duced this art into Italy. See Dion. Halicar. L 1. 
{ay The Athenians were originally called onians. 


(+) The Arcadians, who were a Pelaſgic tribe, were highly celebrated for their {kill in muſic. They intro- 


4) Orpheus ſeems to be compounded of two oriental words, or © light,” and p5; © the mouth.” Thoug k 
fome deduce it from the Arabian arif © a learned man,” 
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| Greek the Chaldean, This poſition we could readily ſup- 
Language. port by the moſt plauſible etymological deduRion, 
did the limits preſcribed us in this article admit ſuch 
4 Strabo. an inquiry. It appears, however, that the t Thracians, 
lib, 1. &.7. Getz, and Daci or Davi, ſpoke nearly the ſame lan- 
| guage. The Goths, ſo much celebrated in the annals 
'of . lower empire, were the deſcendants of the 
Getz and Daci; and conſequently retained the dialect 
of their anceſtors. e reader, therefore mult not 
be ſurpriſed, if in tracing the materials of which the 
Greek language is compoſed, we ſhould ſometimes 
have recourſe to the remains of the Gothic. | 
The Steck We have now found out three branches of th 
e Greek _—__ e; that of the Ionim or Aborogines, that 
compoſed Of the Pelaſgic tribe, and that of the Thracians. 
of threedif- Theſe three we imagine were only different dialects 
ferent dia- of the very ſame original tongue. This aſſertion we 
leQs, could readily prove by the compariſon of a great num- 
ber of words taken from the two laſt, were this a pro- 
per place for ſuch a diſcuſſion. 150 
132 Some centuries after the arrival of the Pelaſgi, Cad - 
Arrival of mus, an Egyptian (s) by birth, and a ſojeurner in 
Cadmus in Phœnicia, arrived in Bœotia with a multitude of fol- 
Greece. lowers. This colony chief and his countrymen in- 
troduced letters and ſeveral other uſeful improvements 
into the ec untry in queſtion. As theſe people were 
natives of Phaornicia and its environs, their alphabet 
was that of their native country, conſiſting of 16 
letters. That the Phoenician alphabet was nearly the 
ſame with the Samaritan and Hebrew, has been ſo 
often and ſo clearly demmonitrated by the learned 
of this and the former century, that it would be al- 
Gs together ſuperfluous to inſiſt upon it in this ſhort in- 
quiry. The Pheœnicians, as is generally known, wrote 
from right to left, and the old Grecian characters in- 
verted, exactly reſemble the other. 
The names of the Cadmean characters are Syrian , 
which ſhows the near reſemblance between that lan- 
nage and the Phanician, They ſtand thus: alpha, 
133 Fetha gama, della &c. The Synans uſed to add a 
The letters to the Hebrew vocables ; hence alph becomes alpha, 
introduced beth, betha or beta, &c. In the Cadmean alphabet 
by him, we find the vowel letters, which is an infallible proof 
that this was the practice of the Phœnicians in the 
age of Cadmus ; and this very circumſtance furniſh- 
es a preſumption that the Jews did the ſame at the 
ſame period. | | 

After all it is evident that the oldeſt Greek letters, 
which are written from right to left, differ very little 
from thoſe of the Pelaſgi. The four double letters. 
6, S, E, x, are ſaid to have been added by Palamedes 
about 20 years before the war of Troy. Simonides 
is generally ſuppdſed to have added the letters &, Uu, V, 
though it appears by ſome ancient inſcriptions th: 
ſome of theſe letters were uled before the days of Pa- 
lamedes and Simonides. 

In the year of our Lord 1456 ſeven brazen tables 
were diſcovered at Engubium, a city of Umbria in 
the Apennines, of which five were written in Pe- 
laſgic or Etruſcan characters and two in Latin. The 
firſt of the tables is thought to have been compoſed 


I Scaliger. 


about 168 years after the taking of Troy, or 1206 Greek 
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years before Chriſt. By comparing the inſeription on Language 
theſe tables with the old Ionic characters, the curious 
have been enabled to diſcover the reſemblance. 134 

'Fhe old Tonic character wrote from right to left The old 
continued in general uſe for ſeveral centuries; It was lonic cha. 
compoſed of the Cadmean and Pelaſgic characters, rater. 
with ſome variations of form, poſition, and ſound, , 
The Athenians continued to uſe this character till 
the year of Rome 350. The old Ionic was gradually 
improved into the new, and this quickly became the 
reigning mode. After the old Ionic. was laid aſide 
the * (BovoTpogador) Buſtrophadon came into cuſtom, 
which goes backwards and forwards as the ox does 
with the plough. They carried the line forward from 
the left, and then back to the right. The words were all 
placed cloſe together, and a few ſmall letters were uſed 
before the fourth century. If our curious readers 
would wiſh to know more of letters and alphabets, 
we mult remit them to Chiſhul, Morton, Poſtellus, the 
great Montfaucon, Gebelin, Aſtle, &c. For our part 
we are chiefly concerned at preſent with the Phœni- 
cian and Cadmean ſyſtems; and on theſe perhaps we 
may have dwelt too long, Having now, we hope, 
ſufhciently proved that the Greek alphabet was de-, 
rived from the Phoenician, in order to convince cur ere 
curious but illiterate readers of the certainty of our from the 
poſition, as it were by occular demonſtration, we ſhall Phenicia, 
annex a ſcheme. of both alphabets, to which we ſhall 
ſubjoin ſome ſtrictures upon ſuch letters of the Greek 
alphabet as admit any ambiguity in their nature and 
application. | 

A, alpba, had two ſounds, the one broad like @ in 
the Englith word 4 ; the other ſlender, as e in end, 

ſpend, defend. The Hebrews certainly uſed it ſo, be- 
cauſe they had no other letter to expreſs that ſound ; 
the Arabs actually call the firſt letter of their alpha- 
bet eli and they as well as the Phœnicians employ 
that letter to expreſs both the ſound of A and E pro- 
miſcuouſly. The Greeks call their letter E «x40, 
that is, E flender, which ſeems to have been introdu- 
ced to ſupply the place of A flender. h 

N, eta, Was originally the mark of the ſpiritus aſ- 
fer, and no doubt anſwered to the Hebrew g. It is 
{till retained in that capacity in the word Heze«Tor, and 
in words with the /piritus aſper beginning books, chap- 
ters, ſections, &c. E originally marked both the ſound 
of £41a0 and Hrze; that is, it was ſometimes ſound- 
ed ſhort as at preſent, and ſometimes long, where it 
is now ſupplied by H. As it was found convenient 
to diſtinguiſh theſe two different quantities of ſound 
by different letters, they adopted H, the former /þ:- 
ritus aſper, to denote the long ſound of E, and ſub- 
ſtituted the preſent /piritus aſper O] in its place. 

1, iota, is the Hebrew or Phœnician jod or yod. 
We imagine it originally ſerved the purpoſe of both 
iota and ypſilon. It had two different ſounds, the one 
broad and full, the other weak and flender. The lat- 
ter and the ſound of the modern A That this was 
actually the caſe, appears in ſeveral monumental inſcrip- 
tions: And upon this depends the variation of ſome 

| caſes 


* Paufan, 


lib. 5. 
cap! 17, 
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(5) Joſeph Scaliger's account of the origin of the Tonic letters. Euſeb. Chron, 
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Greek caſes of the demonſtrative pronoun and of the ſecond 
Ianguige. declenſion. 
—— o, omicron or {mall o, in the original Greek had 
three different ſounds. It ſounded » thort, as at pre- 
ſent ; and likewiſe o long, now denoted by a or large 
0. It likewiſe marked the ſound of the improper 
diphthong ov, ſounded like the Engliſh diphthong co. 
The a was taken from the Phœnician wau or V. 
, y//ilon, we have obſerved before, was adopted to 
ſupply a mark for the ſound of I ſlender. 
Z, zeta, is compourded of . Dion. Halic. how- 
ever, informs us that this letter ſhould be pronounced 
ei, according to the Doric plan. 

©, theta, was not known in the old Greek. It is 
compounded of + and the ſpiritus (per, both which 
were of old written ſeparately thus IH. 
=, xi, is 'compounded of ye, c, xe. Theſe let- 
ters, too, were originally written ſeparately. 

o, pi. This letter is compounded of g, , and 
the ſpiritus aſper: thus BH, PH. , 

X, chi, like the foregoing, is compounded of y, «, 
and the /pirit us aſſer as above. 
v, , like ſome of the reſt, is made up of gc, vc, 
which, too, were originally written in ſcparate cha- 
racters. 5 
Theſe obſervations are thrown together purely for 
the uſe of ſtudents who may not chooſe to penetrate 
into the minutic. We are ſorry that the nature of the 
work will not permit us to extend our reſearches to 
greater length. The reader will find an ancient in- 
1 on Plate CCCXC, in which the powers of 
the letters are exemplified as they were in the fir ſt ſtage 
of the Greek language. 
was originally compoſed of inflexible words; the va- 
riations which now diſtinguiſh nouns and verbs were 
the effects of progreſſive improvements. What might 
have been the ſtate of the Greek language with re- 
ſpect to theſe variations in its original form, it is not 
now poſſible to diſcover. That it was rude and irre- 
gular, will not, we imagine, be controverted. One 
of the firſt attempts towards torming the variations, 
now denominated declenfions and confugations, would 
probahly be made upon the demon ſtrative article and 
the /ub/antivs verb. This obſervation will be found 
to hold good in moſt poliſhed languages. In the 

136 Greek tongue, this was evident!y the method. 
Originand 'The original Greek article was imported from the 
flexion of eaſt, It was the Hebrew or Pheœnician g ha. This 
the articles particle ſometimes ſignifies one, and ſometimes it an- 
ſwers to our. demonſtrative the; both in its adverbial 
and demonſtrative capacity it imports demonſtration. 
In the earlieit ſtages of the two oriental languages, it 
was probably wricten apart, as ha-melech © the king.” 
In proceſs of time it came to be joined with the fol. 
lowing word, as Hammele b. From this we think the 
Greek article was deduced. Ir is ſtill retained in the 
Doric dialect in its priſtine character. The difference 
between 49 and ha in the eaſtern language is nothing. 
Here then we have the articles 5 maſculine and & ſe- 
minine. Upon theſe ſeveral changes were ſuperin- 
duced, in order to render them more uſctul tor the 
purpoſes of language. For thoſe changes we know 
of no archetype. 
The Greeks then having adopted the Hebrew, or 
-Pheenician, or Chaldean article ha, and changed it in- 
Vor. XIV. 


C14 0L OG TY, 


Every language, we believe, 


$37. 


to ho for the maſculine, ſ:cm to have arranged its va- Greek 
riations in the following manner: Lang usge. 
0 — 
Sing. P 
Nom. 5 ot 
Gen. 35 wy 
Dat. 94 515 
Acc. 5 316 137 


In the earlieſt ſtages of the Greek language, , and Its uſe in 
v were ſounded in the ſame manner, or nearly ſo, as tte flexion 
was obſerved above. The accuſative was at firſt like 3 7 
the nominative; for diſtinction's ſake it was made to nd coo 
terminate in , which letter was likewiſe adopted to declendiozs 
characterize the genitive plural; e was annexed to the 
dative plural, to diſtinguiſh it ſrom the dative ſingu- 
lar. The radical word was ſtill without inflexion. 

When the article was inflected in this manner, the pro- 
ceſs ſtood as follows: we take „e for an example; 


Sing. Plu. 
Nom. 5 oy ſpeech 61 2oy ſpeeches 
Gen. ze xox of ſpeech av xoy of ſpeeches 
Dat. sé, Nen to ſpeech ws dy to ſpeechss 


Acc. ney ſpeech eve roy ſpeeches 


In this arrangement our readers will obſerve, that 
in the time under conſideration, @ was not yet intro 
duced ; and therefore eu:xp or little was the ſam: 
letter in the genitive plural as in the accuſative ſingu- 
lar; but in the latter caſe it was ſounded long by way 
of diſtinction, 

The article ba, which is ſtill retained in the Doric 
dialect, was varied as follows: ' 


Sing. Plu. 
Nom. 4 a1 
Gen. #c 4 * 
Dat. &: die 
Acc. &@ &; 


Theſe variations differ a little from thoſe of the maſ- 
culine ; and they were no doubt made for the ſake of diſ- 
tinction, as is uſual in ſuch caſes We ſhall now give an 
example of the feminine as it muſt have ſtood before 
variations were introduced. We ſhall employ -:»». 

Piu. 

Tip. Forours 

1 of hamiours 
r f hanours 
Tia honours 


Sing. 
Nom. à Tx hon2ur 
Gen. a; 7144 of honour 
Dat. 4: . to honour . 
Acc. av Tie he, 


, 
ul 


09 


* 
Afterwards, when the Chaldean article da was ada pt- 
ed for the neuter gender, the letter or 4 was changed 
into r, and prefixed to it; and then the Greeks, who, 
in their declenſion of adjectives, always followed the 
neuter gender, began to prefix it to the oblique caſes. 

In this manner we think the Greek nouns ſtood ori- 
ginally ; the only change beinz made upon the ar- 
ticle. At length, inſtead of prefixing that word, and 
expreſſing it by itſelf, they found it convenient to af- 
fix a fragment ot it to the noun, and fc to pronounce 
both with more expedition. Thus er, e. g. became 
09-55, He became 2 -, and of courſe xey:; and 
% % KG. The ſpiritus aſper, or rough breathing, was 
thrown away, in order to facilitate the coalition. 
N uns cf the neuter gender, as was neceſſary, were 
dii.inguiihed by uſing „ inſtead of . In Oriental 


words the Greeks often change into, and vice ver/a. 
3 * 


In 
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In this caſe the Greeks ſeem to have copied from their nouns by particles prefixed. Whether the Greeks Greek 
Lawguage. an eaſtern archetype. In Hebrew we find an 7 were gainers by this new proceſs, we will not pretend Language. 
2 ment exactly Garda To ſupply the place of the poſitively to determine. e are, however, inclined — 
tn this pronouns poſſeſſive, they affix fragments of the per- to imagine that they loſt as much in perſpicuity as 

mode of fonals: Thus, they write beni „ my fon,” inſtead of they gained by variety. - 8 w 2 140 
Hexion the 3%. an, and debir uu © our words,” inftead of dlir- It is generally believed that the Greeks have no ab. Greck ab. 
oe * ©9- au, &, The perſons of their verbs are formed in lative; to this opinion, however, we cannot aſſent. It is lative. 
pied from In this way, in our opinion, the true, that the dative, and what we would call the a//a- 


'V 9 


the O:ticn. the fame manner, 


tals, variations of the firſt and ſecond declenſions were ive, are always the ſame; yet we think there is no more 
130 Produced. 


Formation 


reaſon to believe that the latter is wanting in Greek, 
After that a conſiderable number of their nouns than that the ablative plural is wanting in Latin, becauſe 


of the third were arranged under theſe two claſſes, there remained 


2 an almoſt infinite number of others which could not 
and OL its 


caſcs. 


conveniently be brought into theſe arrangements ; be- 
cauſe their terminations did not readily coaleſce with 
the articles abovementioned, Theſe, like nouns of the 
neuter gender, were in a manner ſecluded from the ſo- 
ciety of the two other claſſifications. It is probable 
that theſe for a long time continued indeclinable. At 
laſt, however, an effort was made to reduce them in- 
to a claſs as well as the others. All theſe excluded 
nouns originally terminated with e, which appears from 
their genitives as they ſt ind at preſent. By obſerving 
this caſe, we are readily conducted to the termination 
of the priſtice vocable. The genitive always ends in 
ec, Which ending is formed by inſerting e between the 
radical word and :. By throwing out e we have the 
ancient nominative : Thus, Tr, genitive Tree 
taking out » we have T-zavc, the original inflexible ter- 
mination. A, genitive A rent; throw ont « and you 
have AnTe;, Tiaras, genitive Taaedec; take away © 
and there remains Taxxad;. Opric, genitive Opr-boc; by 
throwing out « we have hrt. Ag, genitive Arazroc, 
Ar ax rr. K;arce, genitive KpaTecc, Kparucs originally Ka- 
7+ becauſe originally « had the ſound of », as was 
cbſcrved above. Mint, genitive MNT Tec, Meaite., Erdocy 
gentive F, E:dic, the old noun. In ſhort, the ge- 
nitive is always formed by inſerting immediately be- 


| Fore c, which iz always the termination of the nomi- 


native; and by this rule we eafily diſcover the noun 
ſuch as it was in its original form. 

The dative of this declenfion was cloſed with 
af riptum; the ſame with that of the ſecond, namely, 
+ ſubſcripium. The acculative commonly terminates 
with ; but was originally ended with '. The Ro- 
mans imitated the Lolian dialect, and they com- 
monly ended it with em or jim. The Greeks, per- 
haps, in this imitated their progenitors, for a was 
their favourite vowel. The nominative plural end- 
(d in , Which nearly reſembles the Englith plu- 
ral, and was poſſibly borrowed from the Thracians, 
Ihe gevitive plural in all the declenſions ends in ov; 
the dative ends in e, the e being inſerted to diſtia- 
gvilh it from the dative fingular. When a ſtrong conſo- 
rant, which we uld not eaſily coaleſce with e, comes im- 
mediately before it, that conſonant is thrown out to 
avoid a harſh or difficult found. The ſum then is; 
the caſes of nouns of the firſt ard ſecond declenſions 
corfiſt of the radicil word with fragments of the ar- 
Ueles annexed, and theſe were the firſt claſſifications 
of nouns, The other nouns were left out for ſome 
time, and might be denominated neuters; at length 
they too were claſſified, and th-ir variations formed 
25 above. In this proceſs the Greeks deviated from 
ti. c oriental pian; for theſe people always declized 


in that language both theſe caſes are always alike. 

In the eaſtern languages there are only two genders, 
analogous to the eſtabliſhed order of nature, where 
all animals are either male or female. But as the 
people cf the Eaſt are, to this day, ſtrongly addicted 
to per:onification, they ranged all objects of which 
they had occaſion to ſpeak, whether an mate or inani- 
mate, under one or other of theſe two claſſes. Hence 
aroſe what is now called the maſculine and feminine gen- 
ders. 'The oriental; knew nothing of a neuter gender, 
becauſe, indeed, all objects were comprehended under 
the foregoing claſſes. The Phoenician feminine was 
formed from the maſculine, by adding nx, ab. In 
this the Greeks in many caſes imitated them. The 


Greeks and Latins left a vaſt number of ſubſtantives Genders, 


like a kind of outcaſts, without reducing them to any 
gender ; this proceſs gave riſe to the neuter gender, 
which imports, that ſuch ſubſtantives were of neither 
-nder, This has the appearance of a defect, or ra- 
ther a blemiſh, in both. Sometimes, too, they make 
words neuter, which, according to the analogy. of 
grammar, ought to be either maſculine or feminine. 
And again, they range words under the maſculine or 
feminine, which by the ſame rule ought to have been 
neuter. In ſhort, the doctrine of generical diſtribu- 
tion ſeems to have been very little regarded by the fa- 
bricators of both tongnes. The beauty which ariſes 
trom variety ſeems to have been their only object. 


The uſe of the article in the Greek language is, we Farthcr ob- 
ſervations 
on the ar- 


think, rather indeterminate ; it is often prefixed to 
proper names, where there is no need of demonſti a- 
tion nor geometrical diſtinction. On the contrary, it 
is often omitted in caſes where both the one and the 
other ſeem to require its aſſiſtance. In ſhort, in ſome 
caſes it ſeems to be a mere expletive, Though both 
Lord Monboddo and Mr Harris have treated cf this 
part of ſpeech, neither the one nr the other has aſ- 
certained its proper uſe. (Sce Orig. and Progr. of 
Language, vol. ii. p. 53. Hermes, page 214. & ſeq ).— 
We know not any objection to the early uſe of ar- 
ticles among the Greeks ſo plauſible as x 9 total ne- 
gle& of them among the Romans. But it * to 
be conſidered, that after the flexions were introduced, 
the uſe of the article was in a great meaſure neglect- 
ed. Accordingly, Lord Munboddo obſerves that 
it is very ſeldom uſed as ſuch by Homer, but com- 
monly in place of the relative x ronoun,. ze, *, 6,— 
Thus it would appear, that at the time when the Ro- 
man language was reduced to the Grecian ſtandard, 
the article was not common!y uſed by the Greeks ; 
and of courſe the Latins never employed it. There 


can be no doubt but the pronoun who, in the northern 


languages, is the ſame with the Greek z, and the 
Hebrew Jun. This among the northern people is al- 


141 


142 


ticle. 


ways. 


i yb 


greek 


ways a relative, which affor's a preſumption that the 


Language. Greeks orig nally uſed the article in the ſame manner 


143 


Adjecives. 
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nicrals, 
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as we do at preſent, The fact is, that the articles 
having once got ic to vogue, were often poſitively uſed 
as mere expletives to fill up a gap; and that on the 
other hand, when there was no occaſion for pointing 
cut an object, it being fully determined by the tenor 
of the diſcourſe, it was often omitted. 

In forming adjectives, they followed the ſame plan 
that they had done with ſubſtantives. Their great 
effort was to make their adjectives agree wich their ſub- 
ſtantives in gender, number, and caſe. This ar- 
rangement improved the harmony of ſpecch ; and no- 
thing could be more natural than to make the word 
expreſſing the quality correſpond with the ſubject to 
which it. belonged. - | 

As adjectives denote qualities, and thus are ſuſcep- 
tible of degrees, nature taught them to invent marks 
for expreſſing the difference of theſe degrees. The 
qualities may exceed or fall below each other by al- 
molt namberleſs proportions ; it was, however, found 
convenient to reſtrict the e increaſes and decreaſcs to 
two denominations. The poſitive, is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, no degree of compariſon at all; therefore we need 

only point out the formation of the comparative and 
ſuperlative. | 

The former is ge erally thought to be fabricated, 
by firſt adding the Hebrew word , excellent, to the 
poſitive, and then affixing the Greek termioaticn ec; 
and the latter, by affixing the Syrian word tab and 
the ſyllable ec, in the ſame manner. 

Every nation, even the molt uncivilized, have early 
acquired the notion of number. Numerical charac- 
ters and names are the ſame in many different lan- 
puages: Theſe terms were diſcovered, and in ut, 

ong before grammar came to any perfettion ; and 
therefore remain either inflexible or irregular. The 
firſt way of computing among the Greeks was by the 
letters of the alphabet; to that A ſignified one and n 
twenty faur: in this manner the raph/odies of Homer 
are numbered; and fo are the diviſions of ſome of the 
Pſalms, as is generally known. But a more artificial 
plan of computation was obviouſly neceffary, They 
divided the letters of the alphabet into decad-s or tene, 
from A to I=10, To expreſs the number 6, they in- 
ſerted c baw =6; ſo that by this means the firit de- 
cade amounted to 10, In the next decade every let- 
ter increaſed by tens, and ſo P denoted 109. 
decade they inſerted 4 x:7re = 90, In the third, 
every letter roſe by 100; ſo that 4) 21»: = yoo. 
By inſerting theſe three Phcenician characters they 
made their alphabet amount to goo. 
liads or thouſands, they began with the letters of the 
alphabet as before; and to make the diſtinction, they 
placed a dot under each character, as the units, tens, 
Met were diſtinguiſhed by an acute accent over 
em. ; 

But in monumer tal inſcriptions, and in publ'c in- 
ſtruments, a larger and more laſting numerical charac- 
ter Was fabricated, They began with 1, and repeat- 
ed that letter till they arrived at I 5, This is the 
firſt letter of @#7e 5. Then they preceeded, by, re- 


peating [I till they came to 10 3, the, firſt letter of 


r 10. Then a repeated a cver and over, ſo 
that four a = 40, To expreſs 50, they uſed this me- 


In this 


To exprels chi- 


PIM0L0:0:Y, 
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thod ; they incloſed à in the belly of [of zo, (fil =, Greek 


300 * = 50, Oo, &C, Otten, however, X ſi r iti. 3 — 2. 20h 


1000, and then we have ie Xen, 20CO, : N, 
3000; and ſo of the reſt. 


The word prenzun ſigniſies a word placed inſte id ef Prononns, 


a noun or name; and indeed the perſonal proncuis 
are really ſuch: this needs no explicaticn, Ihe pro- 
noun of the firit perſon is one f thoſe words which 
bave contiaved invariable in all languages ; and the 
cther perſ nals are of the ſame character. The rela- 
tives, poſſeſhves, de monſtratives, and gen iles, are ge- 


nerally derived ftr- theſe, as m be diſcerned by a 


very moderate adept in the language. Our readers 
will therefore, we hope, eaſily di.penuſe with our dwe!- 
ling upon this part ol ſpeech, 

Verb. 


namely, the pal, preſent, and future, The interme- 
diate tenſes were the invention of mere refined ages. 
—'The Greek, in the moſt early periods, had no other 
tenſes but thoſe abcycmentioned. The manner cf 
forming theſe we ſhall endeavour to point cut, with. 
out touching upcn the nature of the reſt, ſince an 
idea of them may be acquired from any common 
grammar. 

We have obſerved ab ve, that the flex on of ncurs 
of the firſt and ſecond dexlenſions are formed by an- 
nexing fragments of the articles to the radical words z 
and that the variation of the tenſes were produced by 
joining the ſubſtantive verb, according. to the ſame 
analogy. Every Greek verb was originally an in- 
flexible biliteral, triliter al, le N. or diſſyllabie 
radix. The variations were formed a long while aſter 
in the manner above intimated. 

The Greeks had their ſubſtantive cr auxiliary verb, 
from the Phœnician or Chaldean verb Tn, uit. This 
verb, taking away the gentle aſpirate from both be- 
ginning and end, aQtuil.y becomes „. This vocabl- 
the Greeks brought along with them from the Ealt, 
and manufactured after their own manner, which ap- 
pears to have been thus: 


Pref. %, gre, tf, te iert, $071, 
Cont. , $ic, ty n, ire, 21, 
Fut. , st, %, $7247, XC, 


We place ez. in the third perf n plural, becauſe fer 


many centuries «tp: ſupplied the ſound of the diph- 
thong vd By theſe variations it will appear that the 
radical verb was rerdered capable of inflexion. We 
have obſerved that Greek verbs were a collection ct 
biliteral, triliteral, or quadriliteral, radical words. — 
The following may ſerve for examples: 71, %, Map, 
ur, o, rn, fr, aa, Ava, . 

Theſe radicals are taken at random; and we believe 
our Grecian fludent, by adding the terminations, will 
readily find them all ſignificant verbs. With theſe 
radicals then, and the ſubitantive-verb, We ſuppoſe the 
preſent and future tenſes were formed. 


IX . 
But it is now generally admitted that the modern Originz! 


t.6 


In m-{t ancient languages, verbs, according Greek 


to the order of nature, have only three tevſes or times, 32 
otmedi 


preſent was not the original one cf che verb. The pretent 


ſecond, or Attic future, appears plainly to have been that one 
S Low the 


the melt ancient preſent. When, the language was 


ſecond {us 


improved, cr rather in the courſe of being improved, ,,... 


a ncw preſent was invented, derived indecd from the 


former, but differing widely from it in its appearance 


Upon this occaſion, the old prefert 


and complexion. 
| 40. was 


what a 
p H I IL. O L O G V. 
tures; but the reader may, if 
them a great way. 


' | 
Steck was degraded, and inſtead of intimating what was do- 

Language. ing at preſen, was made to import what was inime- 
— — \ 


148 language was derived. If, therefore, -we ſhould find 
Format.on Let us now take the verb , dico, in order to a word in their language employed for the ſame pur- 
ef the mo- make a trial; and let us write the radix and the poſe, and accommodated to coaleſce with the radical 
dren pre- auxiliary, firſt ſeparately, and then in conjunction: verb, we feel ourlelves very much iacliued' to prefer 
* Thos, Fre | ſuch a word. | 

* fe-, MV-Sif, 6, N 7 -%, N -er, ALY £077, The word ha pervades many different languages as 
Then we will have contracted *, a+y4ic, %, an auxiliary verb. From it we have the Italian ho, the 
2+y60 or, fit,, „i Here we believe every thing Spaniſh he, the French ai; and in one ſhape or other it 
i; ſelf-evident. appears in all the German and Scandinavian dialects. 

The Engliſh would run thus: Saying Jam, ſaying It is the Gothic auxiliary; and; we believe, it forms 
thou art, ſaying he is, &c. At firſt the radix and the aux- the termination of the perfect active of the firſt conju- 
iliary were pronounced ſeparately, as we do our help- gation in the Latin tongue: For there am is the radix 
ing verbs in Engliſh, and would have been written in of amo; in the præterite am- buvl, ama vi: and the præ- 
the ſame manner had words been then diſtinguiſhed in terperfect am-hav-eram, 1. e. amaveram, compounded 

149 writing, | of am, hav, and eam, the imperte of the indicative of 
Firſt ſu- The preſent firſt future occupied the ſame place that the ſubſtantive verb. This proceſs, in the formation 
ture, and it now does, and concurred in its turn to complete the of the præterite of Latin verbs, willſcarce be queſtioned; 


diately to be done hereafter, By this means, ypeqw, 


contracteꝗ into 7, I am avriting,.. came to intimate 
J am juft going to write, | 
made for the jake of enriching the language, for va- 
riety, for energy. Thus uv e Turs be- 
came verre, &, Tixtw, & c. Acccording to this che- 
ory, we find, that ſuch verbs as now have no ſecond 
ſuture retain their original form, only the circumflex 
has been removed in order to accommodate them to the 
general ſtandard. Grammarians have now choſen the 
three charaſteriſtic letters of active verbs from the pre- 
ſent, firſt future, and perfect. The true characteriſtic 
of the original verb was that of the preſent ſecond fu- 
ture. Many verbs are now deſtitute of that tenſe, be- 
cauſe, ſince the invention of the new preſent, thoſe 
have fallen into diſuſe. | 4s 


future in conjunction with the radix. That the ſubſtan- 
tive verb was inflected in the manner above laid down, 
is obvious from its future middle «70uar, and from the 
future of the Latin verb ſum, which was of old e/o g/, 


&:c. Verbs in de, we, ww, jw, Often take cw in the will not be ſurpriſed if we ſhould now hazard a con- 
firſt future. See Fz/. Cret. ap. Marm. Oxon. I. 67. jecture, and declare it as our opinion, that this ſame 


Verbs in > and te aſſume „by analogy, as , 
2, Eurip. Hecudb. v. 1057. £42.54 Hom. Od. x. v. 511. 
I ο Ng, unde TNS, II. x. v. 707. o, fegen, 
Pind. Nem. Od. 9. Duogec. 2. THþW, 7 9, T heoc. T5954. 
22. v. 63. In fine, the Æolic dialect after the liquids 
eſten inſerts c. | 

It mutt be obſerve), that the Greeks, in order to ac- 
cclerate the pronunciation, always throw ont the « and 
e, except in verbs ending in 4%, , «w; Where they ge- 
nerally change them iuto » and 4. When the laſt let- 
ter of the rad:x can coaleſce with e after « is thrown 
cut, they transform it ſo as to anſwer that purpoſe; 
if not, they ſometimes throw it out. We ſhall once 
mare take >:3« for an example : | 

My-£70, Ne, N Y-, &c. 
*Fhrowing oute, it would ſtand xey-ow, „-i, &c. 
by changing 3s into ; it becomes f. A9 and - 
cannot coal ſce with s, therefore they throw them out: 
thus Ado, ſuture firſt azw; x», future firſt N 
Ar, e, KC, 

Thef are che general rules with reſpect to the for- 
mation of the preſent and future of active verbs in 
ile earlieſt ſtiges of the Greek language. The limits 
preſcribed will not allow us to purſue theſe conjec- 


is change was probably 


The preterite tenſe falls nett under conſideration. Eng 206 
If we may truſt analogy, this; as Well as the other Ptæterite 
two, mult have owed its conformation to the radix tenſes. - 
of the verb, and ſome other word fitted to eke out its 
terminations. It has been thought by ſome cri- 
tics, that this addition was taken from the Hebrew 
word dn; and we ſhould be of the fame opinion did 
not another auxiliary preſent itſelf nearer home, which 
« 9 to us much more congruous to ſuch a pur- 141 
poſe. Perhaps, indeed, the people from whom we Origin of 
ſuppoſe it borrowed, derived it from the eaſterniquar- the auri- 
ters. We have already: obſerved,” thit the Thraciatts liary verb. 
were maſters of a great part of Greece in the very ear- 
lieſt ages. At that time they were a polite and learned 
people. From them a conſiderable part of the Greek 


and forms certainly a pretumptive proof that the Greeks 
purſued the fame line. From this verb is likewiſe de- 
rived the Latin habes, by changing v into i, which are 
indeed the fame letter. Our readers; after this detail, 


Gothic auxiliary ha is actually the additional part of 
the præterite of Greek verbs, and that part upon which 
the conjugation depends. 

In forming this combination between the radix and 
the auxiliary, the Greeks were obliged to fabricate ſe- 
veral devices. As often as the laſt letter of the radix 
could nut unite with the aſp rate in ba, they metamor- 
phoſed it into one of the double letters, which are ca- 
pable of coaleſcing with it. In the verb , 1 was 
changed into x; thus, ay ha became Mixa, vu pree- 
terite Tr ha, was combined into Ttvuoe. In verbs which 
had a radix that would not admit this conjugation, they 
hardened the þ into 2, as in v, præterite 7-x a, Azov-t a, 
Many other ways were contrived to facilitate this re- 
union. Theſe are detailed in every Greek grammar, 
and ſo need not be mentioned. What has been ſaid 
with reſpect to this configuration, we offer as a pure 
conjecture, w.thout the mott remote intention of ob- 
truding it upon our readers. | 

If it is admitted, that the auxiliary h formed the 
conjugating termination of the active verb among the 
Greeks, it will likewiſe be admitted, that the radical 
verb and the other made originally two diſtin words: 
chat, according to this ſcheme,, the preterite would 
pro- 


4 


LF? 
Greek; pri thus, „ ha, ſaid I have; »+y has, ſaid thou 
Languages. haſt; de he, ſaid he hath, &c. This proceſs to us ap- 
—— pears rational, elegant, and advantageous. The plu- 


- 


not come under our conſideration. The other tenſes 
were all deduced from thoſe deſcribed ; and in form- 
ing theſe intermediate diſtinctive tenſes, we believe that 
both erities and grammarians, and perhaps philoſo- 
phers too, were employed. Sce Grammar. 

'The eaſtern nations have diverſified their verbs, by 
affixing fragments of the perſonal pronouns to the ra- 
dix, by Which they gained only the advantage; of ex- 
hiþiting the genders of the perſons engaged in being, 
acting, and ſuffering; but a perpetual repetition of 
theſe was unavoidable, The Greeks, by their artifi- 
cial combination of the radix with the two- auxiliaries, 
avoided the neceſſity of repeating their perſonal pro- 
nouns, as we and the other modern inhabitants of Eu- 
rope are obliged to do; and at the ſame time, by di- 
verſifying the terminations of their nouns and verbs, 
wonderfully improved the beauty and harmony of their 
language. 
very different from that of the orientals, and fo entire- 
ly Gothic, that we think there can be no doubt that 
the Greeks borrowed this manceuvre from the Thra- 
cians. Every perſon moderately acquainted with the 
Greek language will, upon examination, diſcover a 
wonderful coincidence between the. ſtructure, idioms, 


fo many congenial features muſt engender a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion that there once ſubſiſted a pretty intimate re- 
lation between them. 

In the preceding deduction, we find ourſelves obl'g- 
ed once more to differ from the very learned author 
of the Origin and Progreſs of Language. As we took 
the liberty to queſtion his originality of the Greek 
language, and at the ſame time preſumed to atrack 
the goodly ſtructure raiſed by philoſoph?rs, crit cs, and 
grammarians ; ſo that we now totally differ from that 
learned writer as to his theory of the creation of 
verbs out of the inhabile matter of a, %, &c. Lhis 
whole fabric, in our opinion, leans on a feeble foun- 
dation. | 

The apparatus of intermediate tenſes, of augments, 
derivation of tenſes, with their formation, purticiples, 
and idiomatical conſtructions, and other eilentials or 
appendages, we omit, as not coming within the verge 

152 of the diſquiſition. | 
Derivarion The derivation and formation of the middle and 
and forma- paſſive voices, would certainly afford matter of curious 
dau of the ſpeculation; but the labour neceſſary to inveltigate 

1 this connection would greatly overbalance the benefit 

expected. . 2 * 

However, to complete our plan, we ſhall ſubjoin a 
few ſtrictures with reſpect to the formation of the 
middle voice, which was, in our opinion, immediately 
formed from the active. | 

We have ſeen already, that the active voice in its 
original ſtate was formed by annexing fragments of 
the ſubſtantive or auxiliary verb to the radix. , The 
fame. economy was obſerved in fabricating the flexible 
Parts of the verb of the middle voice, To demog- 
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perſect was not then invented, and therefore it does 


The arrangement above inſiſted on is ſo 


and phraſeology, of the Engliſh and Greek languages: 


the paſlive voice, we thowuld imagine that the 


541 
ſtrate this, we ſhall firſt conjugate the preſent tenſe of Greek 
the auxiliary paſſive upon the principles above laid Language. 


down. F 

Preſent, ke i, urai, wurde, 66994, cor7ar, Such 
was the paſſive- preſent of the auiliary. We ſhall 
now take our example from the verb >; ſecond 
future u- un., Aruct Fg am, Tur-vwoei, firuck thou art, 
TU -H4T&H, ftiruck he is, &c. contratted TUTOUuR', TUTh, 
Tturura, The conjunction and formation here is ob- 
vious. Perhaps, in the ſecond perſon, „ was inſerted, 
which, however, is thrown out in the progreſs of the 
perſons, The future middle is clearly fer med, by al- 
fixing the future paſſive of the vetb , only as » was 
introduced into the language for « long, it was gene. 
rally (T) ſubſtituted inſtead of that vowel in verbs 
ending in a and tw, and for « in verbs ending in ; 
the two vowels « and » being originally long as well as 
ſhort, till » was adopted to denote the long found of 
the {ormer, and „ that of the latter. In many verbs, plate 
before the conjunction of the radix and auxiliary, . CCCXC.. 
was thrown” out: thus, Tvr-wwouer became ., 
MY-t56 pai, Mittal, KC. 

The præterite was deduced from that of the active 
by a very flight variation, ſo trifling, indeed, that it 
need not be mentioned ; only we may obſerve, that 
the aſpirate þ 1s never retained in this tenſe, which 
originally ſeems to have been the only diſtinguiſhing 
character by which that tenſe of the niiddle-veice dit- 
fered from the ſame tenſe of the active. | 

From the ſtrict analogy between the mode of forming 
the three primary tenies of the active and middle voice, 
we are led to ſuipect that what is now the middle was 
originally the patlive voice. 

he intermediate formation of the former, by an- 
nexing the paſſive auxiliary, is obvious. The middle 
voice till partakes of the paſſive fignification, ſince 
it has ſometimes a paſſive, though more frequently an 
active. "there are ſeveral parts of the preſent paſſive 
quite analogous to the fame'tentes in the middle: and, 
laſtly, it is the common progreſs, in the courſe of im- 
provement, to proceed itep by flep, and by approxi- 
mation. What is molt ſimple and eaſy is the firit ob- 
je&, then fucceeds what is only a little more difficult, 
and ſo on till we arrive at the laſt ſtage, when human 
ingenuity can go no farther. Now, it will readily be 
admitted, that the paſſive voice is much more em- 
barraſſed and iutricate in its texture than the middle; 
and, therefore, the former ſhould have been polterior 
in point of time to the latter. 

We are well aware, that the very learned Kuſter, 
and molt other moderns, deeply ſkilled in the origin, 
progreſs, and ſtructure of the Greek language, have 
thought otherwiſe. The general opinion has been, 
that the Greek middle voice aniwered exactly to 
the Hebrew conjugation hithpabal, and in its priſ- 
tine ſignification imported a reciprocality, or when 
the agent as upon itſelf. For our part, we only in- 


tended a few hints upon the ſubject, which our learn- 


ed readers may purſue, approve, or reject, at plea- 
ſure. ' ; 

If we might pretend to inveſtigate the formation of 
mo- 


dern 
iz} 201 7 


et i — "I" 
—_ —C — _ 


— *” : * 


(r) We ſay generally, becauſe in verbs ending in , that « is ſometime: retained, as 72a, T ν %, 
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Greck dern preſent was formed from the ancient one, by in- 
Language. ſerting ſuch letters as were found neceſſary for bean- 


ty, variety, energy, &. 3 the firſt future ſrom the 


And of the ſecond future middle of the verb 1-8n4/,; Once 9. 


paſſi ve. 


This future is 8#-cua;;, and, joined to the radix, always: 


occupies that place, Ti-bnoouai, et Re- 


ai Tue dy rome, and ſo of the reſt; whether wa, Tai, Ted, 

which occur ſo frequently as ſhe terminations. of the 
middle and paſſive voices, are fragments of ſome ob- 
ſolete verb, we will not pretend to determine. 

From verbs in 4, «w, 9, v&, are formed verbs in as 
which in the preſent, imperfect, and ſecond aorilt, as 
it is called, only have a different form, by aſſuming . 
with a long vowel preceding it, in the preſent active: 
which vowel is preſerved in each perſon ſingular. This 
collection ot irregular verbs ſeems to be formed from 
the verb v which in ſome dialects might be »e, In 
decd the imperfe& , ve, , ſeems, to imply as much: in 
this, ho ever, we dare not be poſitive. 

In the whole of this analyſis of the formation of 
verbs, we have laid down. what to us appears, moſt 
plauſible. 


but our candid readers will doubtlets refleQ, that no 
language was ever fabricated by philoſophers, and that 
the elements of language were hammered out by p2a- 
ſants, perhaps, by ſavages. Critics have created a philo- 
ſopy of language we admit, and have a thouſand times 
diſcovered wonderful acuteneſs and. ingenuity in the me- 
chaniſm of words and ſentences, where the original o- 
nomathetz never apprebended any, and which poſſibly 
never exiſted but in their own heated imaginatian. 
our more enlightnened readers ſhould find any thing in 
the preceding detail worthy of their attention, ſo much 
the better; it the contrary ſhould happen, we preſume 
they will take up with the hackneyed ſyſtem. We 


have all along neglected. the dual aumber, becauſe it 


regularly follows the type of the other numbers. 

Be that as it may, before we drop this ſubjet we 
muſt take the liberty to ſubjoin an obſervation or two 
with reſpect to the conſequences. of the practice of 
new modelling the preſent, and of courſe the imperfect, 
tenſes of verb-. Iſt, After this arrangement they com- 
monly retained all the other tenſes exactly as they had 
{tood connected with the primitive verb: this needs no 
example. 2d, They oiten collected the tenſes of verbs, 
whole preſent and imperfect were now obſolete in or- 
der to ſupply this defeat. Thus we have $5@-0: 5, 
neyze, MM 3d, They often formed preſent and im- 
perfect tenſes without any other tenſes annexed :: The 
poets iu particular ſeem to have fabricated. theſe two 
tevſes at ple«fure, 

If this procedure was convenient for the poets, it 
was certainly moſt incommodious with reſpect to the 
vulgar, as well as to foreigners who had an inclination 
to learn the language. The vulgar, ſome ages after 
Homer aud Heſiod, muſt have found it as ditficylt to 
underitand their poems as our people do to compre- 
hend thoſe of Chaucer and Spenſer. By this diſpoſi- 
tion, too, the etymology of verbs was almoſt entirely 
confounded. Ih: preſent ſecond future being, as has 


That metaphyſical critics, may diſcover in- 
accuracies in the preceding detail we make no doubt; 


If 


friends 5 amo v iet avroue Barren, rom their having 


been obſerved, the ancient preſent; the attention of the 


curious etymologiſt was naturally diverted to the mo- 


dern preſent, where it was utterly impoſſible to diſcover 
the radical word. A few examples will elucidate this 
point: rure fare ch, to extend, old\preſentrave; rw is the 
radix, which at once appears to be a Perſian word ſig- 
nyfying a large trad of country. Hence Mauritania the 
land ot the Mauri,“ Aquitania, Bretania ; and with + 
prefixed Hindo · ſtan, -Chuſi-ſtan, Turque-ſtan. The 


obſelete verb O, whence Ox Tower, is evidently derived 


fron op, an Egyptian name of the moon; qairo, ſecond 
future 9&4, te. ſbonv, from the Egyptian word plan or 


a name of the ſun :+yrroyfuinre ſeeond wwe; v 
is obvioully the offspring of a rhν a drum or tim- 


brel,“ from beating or ſtriking, &c. In ſuch etymo- 
logical reſearches, the ſtudent muſt be careful to turn 
the Ionic » into the Doric ; becauſe the Dores were 
lateſt from the coaſt of Paleſtine, and conſequently re- 
tained the largeſt ſhare of the Phoenician dialect: thus 
ſabew, to rejoices turning» into a becomes fa This 
word, throwing away the termination, becomes gath, 
plainly, fiznifying a zuin prefe (v). It is likewiſe to be 
obſ-rved, that the ÆEoliaus o!ten change « into v, as 
cok inſtead of et, &c. 4 

It is not our intention to enter into the arrange- 
ment and peculiar conſtructions of the Greek language. 
There is, however, one, which we cannot wall 
over in ſilence. As that tongue is deſtitute of thoſe 
words which the: Latins: call gerundt, to ſupply this 


defect they employ: the infinitive with the article pre- 


fixed ; thus, Ex To. ar Ne, in order to their being 


eleded à ling; Ex Th aro quuywiy avtyc exrhc vt, from 
their: flying out of the city. In theſe phraſes the iufini- 
tive is ſaid to aſſume the nature of a ſubſtantive nonn ; 


agreeing with the article before it, exactly as if it were 
Idioms of this kind oc- 
cur in our own ͤ tongue; only with us the verb, in- 


a noun of the neuter gender. 


Read, of being ex preſſed in the infinitive, is turned in- 
to the participle. According to this arrangement, 
the firlt of the preceding phraſes, which, according to 
the Greek, would ſtand toward to be friends, in Engliſh 
is, in order to their being friends. This anomaly, then, 
it indeed it be ſuch, is of no manner of conſequence. 
The French, if we are not miſtaken, would expreſs it 


in the very fame manner wich the Greek, that is, pour 
etre amis. | Wannen 


From treating of verbs, we ſhould naturally proceed 
to the conſideration of adverbs, which are ſo denomi- 
nated, becauſe they are generally the coneomitants cf 
verbs. 
in the Greek tongue, may be ſeen in the Port Royal 
or any other Greek grammar. Inſtead therefore of 
dwelling upon this beaten topic, we ſhall hazard a con- 
jecture upon a point to which the critics in the Greek 
tongue, as far as we know have not hitherto adverted. 

The moſt elegant and molt admired writers of 
Greece and eſpecially Homer, and after him Hefiod, 
abound with ſmall particles, which appear to us pure 
expletives, created as it were to promote harmony, or 
fill up a blank without ſenſe or ſigniſication. How 

* eis thoſe 


o 
: . v1 1; 14 1*3 


(v) Hence it came to ſignify rejoicing, from the mirth and revelry attending the treading of the vine preſs. 
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” eaſy.to account for. It has been ſaid by the Zoili, 
that if you extra& theſe nonentities from the poems 
of that bard, qui folus mer uit dici porta, a magnum inane, 
a mighty blank would be left behind. We would 
willingly do juſtice to that pigmy race of words, and 
at the ſame time vindicate the prince of poets from 
that groundleſs imputation. Plato likewiſe, the prince 
of philoſophers, has been oſten accuſed of too frequent- 
ly employing thoſe ſuperfluous auxilliaries. 

-  Thoſeiparticles were no doubt imported from the 
eaſt, It would be ridiculous to imagine that any de- 
ſcription of men, however enthuſiaſtically fond they 
might be of harmonious numbers, would ſit down on 
purpoſe to fabricate that race of monoſyllables purely 
to eke out their verſes; mere ſounds without ſignifican- 
cy. In the firſt place, it may be obſerved, that there 
is a very ſtrict coi nection among the particles of all 
cognate languages. To this we may add, that the not 
underſtanding the nature, relations ſignification, and 
original import of thoſe ſeemingly unimportant terms, 
has occaſioned not only great uncertainty, but num- 
berleſs errors in tranſlating the ancient languages into 
the modern. The Greek language in particular loſes 
a conſiderable part of its beauty, de variety, and 
energy, When theſe adverbal particles with which it is 
replete are not thoroughly comprehended. An exact 
tranſlation, of theſe ſmall words, in appearance inſig- 
nificant, would throw new light not only on Homer 
and Heſiod, but even upon poets of a much poſterior 
date. Particles, which are generally treated as mere 
expletives, would often be found energetically ſignifi- 
cant. It is however, altogether impollible to ſuceeed 
in this attempt without a competent ſkill in the He- 
brew, Chaldaic, Arabian, Perſian, and old Gothic lan- 


guages We ſhall here take the liberty to mention a 
ew 


of theſe particles which are muſt familiar, one or 


other of which occur in almoſt every line of Homer, 


and which we believe are either not underſtood or miſ- 
underſtood. Such are Aa, dn, ji, „re, may, 77, ep, apa, 
ba, 787. ga is nothing elſe but the Chaldaic particle 4, 
the parent of the Engliſh he. It likewiſe ſignifies by 
turns in your turn: d, is the ſame word in the Ionic 
dialect; ww is a particle of the Hebrew affirmative pax 
ants Ants veritas. May, a kind of oath by the moon 
called mana, almoſt over all the eaſt ; hence Dor. waz 
Y% an oath by 91, that is, the earth: apa, another oath 
by the ſame elemeut, probably from the oriental word 
of the ſame import ; pa, is a fragment of «pz, mention- 
ed before; 3, of y+a, the earth, and Or or Nr, an E- 
gyptian name of the ſun; Nc as, a particle which 
pervades all the dialects of the Gothic lauguage. In 
this manner we believe all theſe fmall words that occur 
ſo frequently in the Greek tongue, and which have 
hitherto been held inexplicable, may be eaſily render- 
ed in ſignificant terms; and were this done, we believe 
they would add boch beauty and energy tothe clauſes 
in which. they ſtand. But this diſcuſſion mult be left 
to more accompliſhed adepts. | 

We ſhall not explain the nature of prepoſitions, be- 
cauſe we are convinced that few people will take the 
trouble to peruſe this diſquiſition who are not already 
acquainted with their import in language. The Greek 
Prepoſitions are eighteen. in number, which need not 
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Greek. thoſe expletive particles ſhould abound in that lan- 
Language. guage beyond any other, we think, is a matter not 
— — 


be enumerated here. 
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Moſt of theſe might be cafily Greek 


ſhown to be particles, or fragments deduced from Language. 
— —— 


oriental or Gothic words. The uſe of theſe words is 
to connect together terms in diſcourſe, and to ſhow 
the relation between them. 
in Engliſh, all theſe relations are expreſſed without 
any change on the termination of the nonns to which 
they are prefixed, the proceſs is natural and eaſy. The 
whole is performed by juxta-poſition. But in the 


Greek and Latin tongues, this effect is produced, 


partly by pretixing prepoſitions and partly varying 

e terminations ot nouns. Had the Greeks been 
able to int mate all thoſe relations by varying the ter- 
minations, or had they multiplied their prepoſitions to 
ſuch a number as would have enabled them to expreſs 


theſe relations without the caſual variations, as the 


northern languages have done; in either cafe their 
language would have been leſs embarraſſing than it is 
in its preſent ſtate. According to the peſent arrange- 


ment both prepoſitions and the caſual va iations are 


uſed prom ſcuouſly to anſwer that purpoſe, a method 
which appears to us not altogether uniform. Though 
this plan might occaſion little embarraſſment to na- 
tives, it mult, in our opinion, have proved ſomewhat 
perplexing to foreigners. The difficulty would be, as 
to the latter, when to adopt the one and when the 
other expedient. 

Another inconveniency ariſes from the 2 


ſmall number of prepoſitions in that language, Which 


bear too ſma'l a proporti n to the great variety of re- 
lations which they are appropriated to intimate. 


prepoſition to denote different relations; For inſtance, 
E. intimates, Iſt, uon; as «1 ms , upon the lone; 
and then it takes the genitive. 2d, It denotes near 
upon ; as wi Te Ne, and then it governs the dative. 
3d. The ſame prepoſition ſignifies motion t ward: ; as 
ET+ow e v nib ur, be fell upon the ffone. In theſe in- 
ſtances the ſame prepoſition intimates three different 
relations; and, which is {till more embarraſſing, each 
of theſe requires a different caſe. The difficulty in this 
inſtance is fo conſiderable, that even the moſt accurate 
of the Greek writers themſelves often either forget or 
negle& the true application. Many examples of this 
might be adduced, did the limits aſſigned us admit 
Such illuſtrations. Every man who has carefully per- 


uſed the Grecian authors will readily furniſh himſelf 


with examples. | 


In languages where, as 


This. 
deficiency obliged them often to employ the ſame. 


. 22 26 ; 157” 
Again, ſome prepoſitions, which indicate different irreglarly 


relations, are prefixed to the ſame caſe. Thus, Eg uſcc. 


ſignifies from; as, Ex Ao Ap eh, from Jupiter wwe 
begin; ar +pou Cen, from my liſe, or my. courſe of life; 
b Twy bupon, before the doors; myo venue +yxwwuieny an en- 
comium before the victory ; Arts ayabar arodidwas K AA, to 
render evil for good; r 70v, againſt you. In theſe ex- 
amples, and indeed every where, thoſe prepoſitions 
intimate different relations, and yet ate prefixed to the 
ſame caſes. Sometimes the ſame prepolition ſeems to 
aſſume two oppoſite ſignifications : this appears from 


the prepoſition «7+ juſt mentioned, hien intimates 


both for, inſfead of; and againſt or oppoſite to. 


What has been obſerved with reſpect to the prepo- 
ſitions above mentioned, the reader will readily enough. 
Theſe incongruities 


apply tO Kara, MiTa, Ata, ep. we 
certainly imply ſomething irregular z and ſ.em to inti- 


Mate. 
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mate that thoſe anomalies were ſo deeply incorporated 


Language. with the conſtitution of the language, that the ſubſe- 


153 
Uſed in 
com poſi- 


tion, 


quent improvers found it impoſſible to correct them. 


Indeed to prefix a prepoſition to a caſe already dif- 


tinguiſhed by the affixed termination, appears to us a 
ſuperfluity at leaſt, it not an abſurdity ; for certainly 
it would have been more natural to have ſaid «x wr 
4 e, than « aste aprouel . Some very learned 
men, who have inquired into the origin of language, 
have been of opinion that prepoſitions were the laſt in- 
vented ſpecies of words. If this opinion is well found- 


ed, we may ſuppoſe (and we think that this ſuppo - 


ſition is not altogether improbable) that the caſual ter- 
minations of the Greek language were firſt affixed to 
the radix, in the manner above exhibited ; and that 


prepaſitions were afterwards fabricated and prefixed 


to the caſes already in uſe. 

The ſyntax or conſtruction of the Greek language 
does not, according to our plan, come within the com- 
paſs of qQur preſent inquiry. This the curious Greek 
itudent will eaſily acquire, by applying to the gram- 
mars compoſed tor that purpoſe. We have already 
hazarded a few conjectures with reſpect to the forma- 
tion of the moſt important and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
claſſes of words into which it has been divided by the 
moſt able grammarians, without, however, deicend- 
ing to the minut'z of the language. As prepoſitions 
are the chief materials with which its ether words, eſ- 
pecially verbs, are compounded, we ſhall briefly con- 
ſider the order in which they probably advanced in this 
proceſs. 

Complex ideas are compounded of a certain num- 
ber or collection of ſimple ones. Of thoſe complex 
notions, ſome contain a greater and ſome a ſmaller 
number of ſimple concep ions. In language, then, 
there are two ways of expreſſing thoſe complex ideas, 
either by coining a word to expreſs every {imple idea 
ſeparately, according to the order in which they ſtand 
in the mind; or by trying to combine two or more 
ſimple terms into one, and by that method to intimate 
one complex idea, by one ſingle word. The Arabians, 
notwithſtanding all the boaited excellencies of their 
language, have never arrived at the art of compound- 
ing their words, in order to anſwer this noble purpoſe ; 
and the ſiſter dialects are but ſlenderly provided with 
this ſpecies of vocables. The Greeks, of all other 
nations (except perhaps thoſe who ſpake the Shanſcrit 
language), are unrivalled in the number, variety, pro- 
priety, el-gance, energy, and expreſſion of their com- 
pound terms. The Greeks, like the Arabians, in the 


earlieſt ſtages of their language, had only a collection 
of radical disjointed words, conſiſting of the jargons- 


of the aboriginal Greeks, of the Pelaſgi, Thracians, 
&c. How theſe words were arranged and conſtrued, 
we have no data remaining upon which we can found 
a critical inveſtigation. We mult therefore remain 
fati-hed with ſach probable conjectures as the nature 
of the caſe, and the analogy of the language, ſeem 
to ſuggeſt. 


The prepoſitions were originally placed before the 


- nouns, whoſe relations they pointed out. For example, 


let us take the EvanesIymnrugro oe AND,, he died along 


with the rt, or he died out of hand along with the others, 


"Theſe words were arranged thus: enibryonero ow Tote 
Nez and re- ν ow rec aeg. In this manner 


Sec. Vl. 
the parts of every compound word were placed ſepa - Gree 
rately, at leaſt as much as other words which had no Language 
connection. Mt am. 7 
The firſt compound words of the Greek language The nig 
were the radical nouns with the article, and the rad compuun| 
cal part of the ſubſtantive or auxiliary verb. The worde in 
ſucceſs of this experiment encouraged them to attempt Se. 
the ſame in other words. By this noble inveation 
they found themſelyes able to expreſs, in one word, 
with eaſe and ſigniſicancy, what in other languages, 
and formerly in their own, required a tedious ambages 
or circumlocution, In proceſs of time, as their lan- 
guage was gradually mellowed, they increaſed the 
number of their compounds, till their language in that 
reſpect, infinitely excelled all its preſent dialects. In 
this proceſs they were careful to unite ſuch leters as 
net only prevented aſperity and difficulty of prouun- 
ciation, but even promoted harmony and elegance. 
But this was the labour of poſterior ages. | 
The Greeks were entirely ignorant of the derivation 
or etymology of their language : for this we need only 
conſult Plato's Cratylus, Arittotle's Rhetoric, Deme- 
trius, Phalerus, Longinus, &c. In deducing patro- 
nymics, abſtracts, poſſeſſives, gentiles, diminutives, 
verbals, &c. from radicals of every kind, they have 
ſhown the greateſt art and dexterity. Examples of 
this occur almoſt in every page of every Greek author. 
But this extended no farther than their own langvage : 
every foreign language was an abomination to the 
Greeks, But more of this in the ſequel, | 160 
The original materials of the Greek tongue were Original 
undoubtedly rough and diſcordant, as we have deſcrib- material 
ed them above. They had been collected from diffe- N 
rent quarters, were the produce of different countries, _ oa 
and had been imported at very diſtant periods. It Eat 
would therefore be an entertaining, if not an inſtruct- 
ing ſpeculation, if it were poſſible to diſcover by what 
men and by what means this wonderful fabric was 
founded, ereted, and carried to perfection. The 
writers of Greece afford us no light. Foreigners were 
unacquainted with that e inſignificant canton. 
Every thing beyond Homer is buried in eternal obli- 
vion. Orpheus is indeed reported to have compoſed 
poems; but theſe were ſoon obliterated by the hand of 
time. The verſes now aſcribed to that philoſophical 
hero are none of his T. Linus wrote, in the Pelaſgic + Pauſz", 
diale&, the atchievments of the firſt Bacchus; Ta- lib. . 
myris the Thracian wrote; and Pronapides the maſter 1 ** 
of Homer was a celebrated poet. The works of all 
theſe bards did not long ſurvive; and it is a certain 
fat that the Greek tongue was highly poliſhed even 
more early than the age in which thefe worthies flou- 
riſhed. Homer, no doubt, imitated their productions, 
and ſome are of opinion that he borrowed liberally 
ſrom them. The Greeks knew no more of the origi- 
nal character of their language than of the original 
character and complexion of their progenitors, They 
allowed, indeed, that their language was originally 
barbarous and uncouth ; but by what means or by 
what perſons it was poliſhed, enriched, and finally ar- 
ranged, was to them an impenetrable ſecret. 
We have already demonſtrated that the lonim or 
aborigines of Greece were a race of barbarians ; that 
conlequently their language, or rather their jargon, 
was of the ſame contexture. The Pelaſgi found _ 
8 
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"Greek he people and their ſpeech in this uncultivated Nate. 
Language." Theſe people arrived in Greece about the year before 
7 Chriſt 1760. It was then that the language of Greece 
Which was began to be cultivated. Before the age of Homer 
carried to, the work ſeems to have been completed. Nothing of 
its utmoſt confeauence was afterwards added to the original ſtock; 
perfection." the contrary, not a few moieties were deducted 
lr ps from the Homeric treaſure. The Pelaſgi, as was ſaid 
riod, _ before arrived in Greece au. ant. Cbr. 1760. Ho- 
mer is thought to have been born an. ant. Chr. 1041 ; 
conſequently the cultivation of the Greek tongue was 
completed in a period of about 700 fears. But upon 
tze ſuppoſition that Orpheus, Linus, Tamyris, &c. 
wrote long before Homer, as they certainly did, that 
language was arrived nigh the ſtandard of perfection 
two centuries. before ; by which computation the 
period of its progreſs towards its Rationary point is 
reduced to 550 years, But as the Pelaſgi were a co- 
lony of foreigners, we ought to allow them one cen- 
tury at leaſt to ſettle and incorporate with the natives, 
2nd to communicate their language, laws, manners, 
and habits to the aborigines of the country. By this 
deductiou we ſha'l reduce the term of cultivation to 
leſs than four centuries. | 
During this period Greece was furiouſly agitated 
"by tumults and inſurrections. That country was 
divided into a, number of independent ſtates, which 
were perpetually engaged in quarrels and competitions. 
The profeſſion of arms was abſolutely neceſſary for 
the protection and preſervation of the ſtate ;. and the 
man of conduct and prowels, was honoured as a demi- 
,and his exploits tranſmitted with eclat to poſterity. 
e Greek tongue was then rough and unpoliſhed; 
becauſe, like the ancient Romans, the braveſt men 
were more diſpoſed to act than to ſpeak. Every lan- 
guage will take its colour from the temper and cha- 
racer of thoſe who employ it; and had it not been 
owing to one claſs of men, the Greek tongue would 
have continued equally rough to the era of Homer, as 
it had been a century after the arrival of the Pelaſgi. 
There has appeared among barbarous or half ci- 
vilized people a deſcription of men whoſe profeſſion 
it has been to frequent the houſes or palaces of the 
reat, in order to celebrate their atchievements, or 
thoſe of their anceſtors, in the ſublimeſt ſtrains of he- 
roic poetry. Accordingly we find that the Germans 
bad their bards, the Gauls their fads, the Scandinavians 
their ſcaldi or ſcaldres, the Iriſh their fileas, all retain- 
ed for that very purpoſe. They lived with their chief - 
tains or patrons ; attended them to battle ; were wit- 
neſſes of their heroic deeds ; animated them with mar- 
tial trains ; and celebrated their proweſs if they pro- 
ved victorious ; or, if they feil, raiſed the ſong of 
woe, and chanted the mournful dirge over their ſepul- 
chres. Theſe bards were always both poets and mu- 
ficians. Their perſons were held facred and inviolable. 
They attended public entertainments, and appeared in 
all national conventions. The chief of them were 
employed in the temples of the gods; and the leſs 
Alaſtrious, like our minſtrels of old, ſtrolled about 
from place to place, and exerciſed their functions where- 
ever they found employment. 


5 Wordt Among the ancient Greeks there was a numerous 
Qt the po- 0 . ; - * | 

ets, who tribe of men of the very ſame deſcription, who were 
made a _ at once poets and mulicians, and whoſe office it was 
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to celebrate the praiſes cf wie great, and to tranſoiit Grerk 
their exploi's to poſterity in the moſt exaggerated en- L2vevage. 
commans.... Theſe poetical vagrants were {tyled Aud ll 
or ſongſters. Some of theſe lived in the houſes of great 
men; while others le{; ſxilful or leſs forturate, 4tro!lcd 
about the country in the manner above deſcribed. The 
more illuſtrious of thoſe As who were retained n 
the temples of the gods, were certainly the firſt im- 
provers of the language of the Greeks. Among the 
Hebrews, we find the firſt poetical compoſitions wer? 
hymns in honour of Jehovah, and am the pagans 
the ſame practice was eſtabliſhed. In Greece, when 
all was conſuſion and devaſtation, the temples of le 
gods were held ſacred and inviolable. There the 
Ae. improved their talents, and formed religious an- 
thems on thoſe very models which their progenitors 
had chanted in the eaſt. 

The language of the Greeks was yet rugged and 
unmellowed ; their firſt care was to render it more ſoft 
and more flexible. They enriched it with vocables 
ſuited to the offices of religion ; and theſe we imagine 
were chiefly imported from the ealt. Homer every 
where mentions a diſtinctien between the language of 
gods and men. The language of gods imports the ginge 
oriental terms retained in the temples, and uſed in þ, ,ween 
treating of the ceremcnies of religion; the language the lan- 
of men intimates. the ordinary civil diale& which guage of 
ſprung from the mixed dialects of the country. The Cods and 
prieſts, no doubt, concurred in promoting this noble I 
and important purpoſe. From this ſource the ſtrollin 
Aoi drew the rudiments of their art; and from theſe 
laſt the vulgar deduced the elements of poliſhed ſtyle. 

To theſe Ads: of the ſuperior order we would 
aſcribe thoſe changes mentioned in the preceding part 
of this inquiry, by which the Greek tongue acquired 
that variety and flexibility, from which two qualities 
it has derived a great ſhare of that caſe, beauty, and 
verſatility, by which it now ſurpaſſes molt other lan- 
guages. The diverſity of its terminations furniſhes a 
molt charming variety, while at the ſame time the 
ſenſe is communicated to the reader or hearer by the 
relation between them. By this economy the pcet 
and the orator are leſt at liberty to arrange their vo- 
cables in that order which may be molt ſ-othing to 
the ear, and belt adapted to make a laſting impreſſion 
on the mind. 

Few colonies have emigrated from any civilize4 
country without a detachment cf prieſts in their train. 

The ſupreme powers, whoever they were, have always 
been worſhipped with muſic and dancing. The He- 
brews, Phcenicians, and Egyptians, delighted in theſe 
muſical and jocund feſtivals. The prieſts v ho attended 
the Iones, Dores, /Eolians, 'Thebans, Athenians, &c. 
from the eaſt introduced into Greece that exquiſite 
taſte, thoſe delicate muſical feelings, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the Greeks from all the neighbouring nations. 
Hence that numerous race of onomotopaas, by which 
the Greek language is inveſted with the power of ex- 
preſſing almolt every paſſion of the human foul, in 
ſuch terms as oblige it to feel and actually to aſſimu- 
late to the paſſion it would excite. Numberleſs in- 
ſtances of this occur in every page of Homer, Heliod, 
Pindar, Sophocles, Euripides, and even of Ariſto- 
phanes; to quote inltances would be td inſult the 
Greek ſtudent. 

| 32 
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Greek Every body knows that the practice of writing in and wrote ſacred inſtructions, which he addreſſed to Greek 
Language, verſe was antecedent to the date of proſaie compoſi- his ſon. He preſcribed atonement and luſtrations ; Language, 
tion. Here, then, the Avoid; and the miniſters of re- but his great work Was a Theogony, or Hiſtory of — — 

ligion chiefly diſplayed their {kill and diſcernment, the Creation, &c. 2585 l , 
By a judicious mixture of ſhort and long ſyllables; by Melampus brought the myſteries of Proſerpine from Melampu, 
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Orpheus, 
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Muſaus. 


a junction of conſonants which naturally flide into 
each other; by a careful attencon to the rythm, or 
harmony reſulting from the combination of the ſyl- 
lables of the whole line—they completed the metrical 
tone of the verſe, guided by that delicacy of muſical 
feeling of which they were poſſeſſed before rules of 
proſody were known _— men. | 

Much liberty was certainly uſed in tranſpoſing let- 
ters, in varying terminations, in annexing prefixes 
and affixes, both to nouns and other kinds of words 
where ſuch adjuncts were poſhble : and upon this oc- 
caſion we think it probable, that thoſe particles of 
which we have ſpoken above were inſerted like fil- 
ling ſtones thruſt in to ſtop the gaps or chinks of a 
building. Verſes were then clumſy and irregular, as 
the quantity of yowels was not duly aſcertained, and 
the collifion of heterogeneous conſonants not always 
avoided, Probably theſe primitive verſes differed as 
widely from the finiſhed ſtrains of Homer and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, as thoſe of Chaucer and Spencer do from the 
ſmooth polithed lines of Dryden and Pope. 

The poetical compoſitions of the earlieſt Greeks 
were not, we think, in the hexameter ſtyle. As they 
were chiefly calculated for religious ſervices, we ima- 
gine they reſembled the Hebrew iambics preſerved 
in the ſong of Aaron and Miriam, Deborah and Ba- 
rak, Pſalms, Proverbs, &c. which were indeed cal- 


culated for the ſame purpoſe. Archilochus perhaps 


imitated theſe, though the model upon which he 
formed his iambics was not generally known. The 
later dramatic poets ſeem to have copied from the 
ſame archetypes. Hexameters, it is probable, were 
invented by Orpheus, Linus, Tamyris, Muſæus, &c, 
The firſt of theſe travelled into Egypt, where he might 
learn the hexameter meaſure from that people, who 
uſed to bewail Maneros and QOfrris in elegiac ſtrains. 
This ſpecies of metre was firſt conſecrated to theolo- 
gy, and the moſt profound ſciences. of moral and na- 
tural philoſophy ; at length it was brought down to 
celebrate the exploits of kings and heroes. 


Res geſtas regumque, ducumque et fortia bella, 
Quo ſe ribi poſſent numero monſiravit Homerus. 


We have hazarded a conjecture above, importing 
that the earlieſt poetical compoſitions of the Greeks 
were conſecrated to the ſervice of the gods. We 
ſhall now produce a few facts, which will furniſh at 
leaſt a preſumtive evidence of the probability of that 
conjecture, 

Orpheus begins his poem with ancient chaos, its 
transformations and changes, and purſues it through 
its various revolutions, He then goes on to deſcribe 


the offspring of Saturn, that is time, the æther, love, 
and light. In ſhort, his whole poem is ſaid to have been 
an oriental allegory, calculated to inſpire mankind with 
the fear of the gods, and to deter them from murder, 
rapine, unnatural luſts, &c. | 

Muſzus was the favourite ſcholar of Orphens, or 
perhaps his ſow, He compoſed prophecies and hymns, 


Egypt into Greece, He wrote the whole hiſtory of 


the diſaſters of the gods. This ſeer is mentioned by 


Homer himſelf. 


Olen came ſrom Lycia and compoſed the firſt hymn * 


that was ſung in Delos at their ſolemnities; he proba- 
bly emigrated from Patara a city of Lycia, where A- 
pollo had a celebrated temple and oracle. 

The Hyperborean damſels uſed to viſit Delos where 
they chanted ſacred hymns in honour of the Delian god. 

To theſe we add the great Homer himſelf, it in- 
deed the hymns commonly annexed to the Odyſſey, 
are his compoſition, Heſiod's Theogony is too well 
known to need to be mentioned. | 

From theſe inſtances we hope it appears, that the 
origin of the poetry of Greece is to be found in the 
temples; and that there, its meaſure, numbers, rythm, 
and other appendages were originally fabricated. 

The Grecian poets, however, enjoyed another ad- 
vantage which that claſs of writers have ſeldom poſ- 
ſeſſed, which aroſe from the different dialects into 
which their language was divided. All thoſe dialects 
were adopted indifferently by the prince of poets; a 
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Different 


i a dialects 
circumſtance which enabled him to take advantage of ith their 


any word from any dialect, provided it ſuited his pur - origin. 


poſe. This, at the ſame time that it rendered verſi- 
fication eaſy, diffuſed an agreeable variety over his 
compoſition. He even accommodated words from 
Macedonia, Epirus, and Illyricum, to the purpoſes of 
his verſification: Beſides, the laws of quantity were not 
then clearly aſcertained ; a circumſtance which afford- 
ed him another conveniency. Succeeding poets did 
not enjoy theſe advantages, and conſequently have 


been more circumſcribed both in their diction and 


numbers. 5 | 
The Greek language, as is generally known, was di- 
vided into many different dialects. Every ſept, or 
petty canton, had ſome peculiar forms of ſpeech which 
diſtinguiſhed it from the others. There were, how- 
ever, four different dialeQical variations which car- 
ried it over all the others. Theſe were the Attic, Io- 
nic, olie, and Doric, Theſe four dialectical di- 
ſtinctions originated from the different countries in 
the caſt from which the tribes reſpectively emigrated. 
The Attics conſiſted, 1ſt, of the barbarous aborigmes; 
2d, of an adventitious colony of Egyptian Saites ; 3d, 
a branch of Ionians from the coaſt of Paleſtine. 
Theſe laſt formed the old Tonian dialect, from which 
ſprung the Attic and modern Ioniac. The ZMolians 
emigrated from a different quarter of the ſame coaſt; 
the inhabitants of which were a remnant of the old 
Canaanites, and conſequently different in dialect 
from the two firſt mentioned colonies. The Dores 
ſprang from an unpoliſhed race of purple fithers on 
the fame coaſt, and conſequently ſpoke a dialect more 
coarſe and ruſtic than any of the reſt. Theſe four 
nations emigrated from different regions; a circum- 
ſtance which, in our opinion, laid the foundation of 
the different dialects by which they were” afterwards 
diſtinguiſhed. | 3 1 
| * N 
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ect. Such an analyſis would carry us far beyond the li- 


mits of the article in queſtion. For entire ſatisſaction on 
this head, we mult reſer the Grecian ſtudent to Mat- 
taire's Grece Lingua Dialecti, where he will find every 
thing neceſſary to qualify him for underſtanding that 
ſubject. We thall content ourſelves with the few ob- 
ſervations following. 

- The Athenians being an active, briſk, volatile race, 
delighted in contractions. Their ſtyle was moſt ex- 
quilitely poliſhed, The moſt celebrated authors who 
wrote in that dialect were the following: Plato, Thu- 
eidydes, Xenophon, Demoſthenes, and the other ora- 
tors 3 2ichylus, Eurpides, Sophocles, Ariſtophanes, 
Menander Diphilas, with the other comic and tragic 
. That dialect was either ancient or modern. 

e ancient Attic was the ſame with the Ionic. 

I be Ionic, as was ſaid, was the ancient Attic ; but 
when that nation emigrated from Attica and ſettled on 
the coalt of A ſia Minor, they mingled with the Carians 


and Pelaſgi and of courſe adopted a number of their 


vocables. They were an indolent, luxurious, and diſ- 
ſolute people; of courſe their ſtyle was indeed eaſy 
and flowing, but verboſe, redundant, and without 
nerves. 'This, however, is the leading ſtyle in Homer ; 
and after him a prodigious number ot writers on every 
ſubje& have uſed the ſame dialect, ſuch as Herodotus 
of Halicarnaſſus the celebrated hiſtorian ; Cteſias of 
Cnidus the hiſtorian of Perſia and India ; Hecatzus of 
Miletus ; Megaſthenes the hiſtorian, who lived under 
Seleucus Nicanor ; Hippocrates the celebrated phyſi- 


 cian of Coos ; Hellanicus the hiſtorian often mentioned 


with honour by Polybius; Anarceon of Teia; Al- 
cæus, Sappho of Leſbos, excellent poets ; Pherecydes 
Syrus the philoſopher, and a multitude of other per- 
ſons of the ſame profeſſion, whom it would be ſuper- 
fluous to mention upon the preſent occaſion. 

The Eolic and Doric were originally cognate dia- 
lets. When the Dorians invaded Peloponneſus and 
ſettled in that peninſula, they incorporated with the 
Aolians, and their two dialects blended into one 
produced the new Doric. 'The original Dores inha- 
bited a rugged mountainous region about Oſſa and 
Pindus, and ſpoke a rough unpoliſhed language 
ſimilar to the ſoil which they inhabited. Andreas 
Schottus, in his obſervations on poetry, 1. 2. cap. 50. 
proves from an old manuſcript of © Theocritus, that 
there were two dialects of the Doric tongue, the 
one ancient and the other modern ; that this poet 
employed Ionic and the. modern Doric; that the old 
Doric diale& was rough and cumbrous ; but that 


Theocritus has adopted the new as being more ſoft 


and mellow.“ A prodigious number of poets and 
philoſophers wrote in this dialect, ſuch as Epichar- 
mus the poet; Ibycus the poet of Rhegium ; Corin- 
na the poeteſs of Theſpis, -or Thebes, or Corinth, 
who bore away the prize of poetry from Pindar ; E- 
rynna a. poeteſs of Leſbos; Moſchus the poet of Sy- 
racuſe z Sappho the poeteſs of Mitylene ; Pindarus 
of Thebes the prince of lyric poets; Archimedes 
of Syracuſe the renowned mathematician ; and almoſt 


all the Pythagorean Philoſophers. Few hiſtorians wrote 
in that dialect; or if they did, their works have not 
$1 1 * | 
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Greek, It is - impoſſible in this ſhort ſketch to exhibit an 
Lantzusge, exact view. of the diſtinguiſhing features of each dia- 


fallen into our hands. Moſt of the hymns ſurg in Greek 

temples of the gods were compoſed in Doric; a cir. Laugusge, 

cumſtance which evinces the antiquity of that dialed, *© 

and which, at the fame time, proves its aflinity to the 

oriental ſtandard. 171 
After that the Greek tongue was thoroughly po- The parti- 

liſhed by the ſteps which we have endeavoured to zv of the 

trace in the preceding pages, conſcious of the ſu- 2 

perior excellency of their own language, the Greeks, tongue and 

in the pride of their heart, ſtigmatized every nation its ev.l con- 

which did not employ their language with the con- ſequences. 

temptuous title of barbarians. Such was the delicacy 

of their pampered ears, that they could not endure 

the untutored voice of the people whom they called 

BapCapoquye:s, This extreme delicacy produced three 

very pernicious effects; for, iſt, it induced them to 

metamorphoſe, and ſometimes even to mangle, foreign 

names, in order to reduce their ſound to the Grecian 

ſtandard ; and, 2d, it prevented their learning the 

languages of the eaſt, the knowledge of which would 

have opened to them an avenue to the records, an- 

nals, antiquities, laws, cuſtoms,of the people of &c. 

thoſe countries, in comparifon of whom the Greeks 

themſelves were of yeſterday, and knew nothing. By 

this unlucky bias, not only they, but even ve who 

derive all the little knowledge of antiquity we poſ- 

ſeſs through the channel of their writings, have ſuf- 

fered an irreparable injury. By their transformation 

of oriental names they have in a manner ſtopped the 

channel of communication between the hiſtories of Eu- 

rope and Aſia. This appears evident from the frag- 

ments of Cteſias's Perſian hiſtory, from Herodotus, 

Xenophon, and all the other Grecian writers who have 

occaſion to mention the intercourſe between the Greeks 

and Perſians. 3d, It deprived them of all knowledge of 

the etymology of their own langnage, without which it 

was impoſſible for them to underſtand its words, phra- 


ſeology, and idioms, to the bottom. We mentioned 


Plato's Cratylus above. In that dialogue, the divine 
philoſopher endeavours to inveſtigate the etymology 
of only a few Greeks words. His deductions are abſo- 
lutely childith, and little ſuperior to the random conjec- 
tures of a ſchool boy. Varro, the moſt learned of all the 
Romans, has not been more ſucceſsful. Both {tumbled 
on the very threſhold of that uſeful ſcience; and a 
ſcholar of very moderate proficiency in our days 
knows more of the origin of theſe two noble lan- 
guages, than the greatelt adepts among the natives 
did in theirs. By prefixes, affixes, tranſpoſitions ot 
letters, new conjunctions of vowels and conſonants 
for the ſake of the mulic and rythm, they have ſo dif 
guiſed their words, that it is almoſt impoſſible to de 

velope their original. As a proof of this, we remem- 
ber to have ſeen a manuſcript in the hands of a pri- 
vate perſon where the firſt twelve verſes of the Iliad 
are carefully analyſed ; and it appears to our fatisfaction 
that almoſt every word may be, and actually is, traced 
back to a Hebrew, Phoenician, Chaldean, or Agyp- 
tian original; and we are convinced that the fame 
proceſs will hold good in the like number of verſes 
taken from any of the moſt celebrated poets cf 
Greece. This inveſtigation we found was chiefly con- 
ducted by reducing the words to the original inva- 
riable ſtate, which was done by ſtripping them of 
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prefixes, affixes, &c. Theſe ſtrictures are, we think, 
Language. well founded ; and conſequently need no apology” to 


protect them. 


Theſe imperfections, however, are counterbalanced 


by numberleſs excellencies : a:1d we are certainly much 
more indebted to that incomparable people for the in- 


| ſormation they have tranſmitted to us though the 


173 
I he ſpiri- 
dus aſper 
and lenis. 


174 
The ace 
cents. 


See Pub 
pitum. 


medium of their writings, than injured by them in 
not conveying to us and themſelves more authen- 
tic and more ample communications of ancient events 
and occurrences. Without fatiguing our readers with 
{ſuperfluous encomiums on a language which has long 
ago been extolled perhaps to an extravagant degree 
by the labours of men of the moſt enlarged capacity 
and the moſt refined taſte, we ſhall now proceed to 
make a few obſervations on ſpirits and accents ; which 
being rather apendages than effentials of the lan- 
guage, we have on purpoſe reſerved for the laſt 
lace. 

, Every word in the Greek language beginning with 
a vowel is marked with a ſpint or breathing: This 
aſpiration is double, namely lenis et aſper, the gentle 
and rough or aſpirated.” The gentle accent, though 
always marked, is not now pronounced, though in 
the earlieſt periods of the language it was undoubt- 
edly enounced, though very ſoftly. Both theſe aſpi- 
ration; were imported from the eaſt. They were ac- 
tually the Hebrew N he and n heth. The former de- 
noted the /piritus lenis, and the latter the ſpiritus aſper. 
The Hebrew prefixed ha or he to words IE 
with a vowel, and of courſe the Greeks followe 
their example. 'Theſe people ſeem to have delighted in 
aſpirates; and of conſequence the letter „ is, ſome 
think, rather too often affixed to the terminations of 
their words. Every word beginning with þ had the 
aſpirate joined to p, probably with a deſign to render 
the aſpiration ſtill more rough. 

The Greek accents are three in number; the acute, 
the grave, and the circumflex. The acute raiſes and 
ſnarpens the voice; the grave depreſſes and flattens 
it; the circumflex firſt raiſes and ſharpens the voice, 
and then depreſſes and flattens it. It is obviouſly 
compoſed of the other two. The learned author of 
the Origin and Progre/s of Language has taken much 
pains to prove that theſe accents were actually muſi- 
cal notes, invented and accommodated to raiſe, de- 
preſs, and ſuſpend the voice, according to a feale of 
muſical proportions. It is ſcarce poſſible, we think, 
ſor a modern Greek ſcholar to comprehend diſtinctly 
the ancient theory of accents. Theſe the native 
Greeks learned from their infancy, and that with ſuch 
accuracy, that even the vulgar among the Athenians 
would have hiſſed an actor or actrefs off the ſage 
or an orator off the pulpitum , on account of à few 
miſtakes in the enunciation of thoſe notes. 

Theſe elevations, depreflions, and ſuſpenſions of 
the vcice upon certain ſyllables, mult have made their 
linguage ſound in the ears of foreigners ſomewhat 
like recitative, or ſomething nearly reſembling cart. 
But the little variety of thoſe ſyllabic tones, and the 
voice not reſting upon them, but running them on 
without interruption, ſufficiently diſtinguithed' them 
from muſic or cant, Be that as it may, we think it 
h:gh-ly probable, that the wonderful effects produced 
by the harangues of the orators of Greece on the en- 


4, 


raptured minds ot their hearers, were owing in a good 


Greek 
meaſure to thoſe'articial muſical tones by which their Language. 


ſyllables were ſo happily diverſified. + 

To * e we ſhall take the liberty to tran- 
ſcribe a pallage from Dion. Halic. De Stru@ura Oratio- 
nis, which we find tranflated by the author of the Origin 
and Progreſs of Language, vol. ii, book 3d, part ii. chap. 
7. page 381. Rhetorical compoſition is a kind of mu- 
tic dittering only from ſong or inſtrumental muſic, in 
the degree, not in the kind) for in this compoſition 
the words have melody, rythm, variety or change, 
and what is proper or becoming; So that the ear in 
it, as well as in mafic, is delighted wich the melody. 
moved by the rythm, is fond of variety, and deſires 
with all theſe what is proper and ſuitable. The dif- 
ference, therefore, is only of greater and leſs.” 

With reſpect to accents, it may be obſerved that 
only one ſyllable of a word is capable of receiving 
the acute accent, however many there be in the word. 
It was thought that the raiſing the tone upon more 
than one ſyllable of the word, would have made the 

ronunciation too various and complicated, and too 
ike chanting. | 

The grave accent always takes place when the acute 


is wanting. It accords with the level of the difcourſe ; 


whereas the acute raifes the voice above it. 

The circumflex accent being compoſed of the other 
two, is always placed over a long ſyllable, becauſe 
it is impoſſible firſt to elevate the voice and then to 
depreſs it on a ſhort one. Indeed among the Greeks 
a long ſyllable was pronounced like two ſhort ones; 
and we apprehended it was ſometimes written ſo eſpe- 
cially in latter times. It is altogether obvious from 
two learned Greek authors, Dion. Halic. And Ariſto- 
xenus, that the Greek accents were actually mufical 
notes, and that theſe tones did not conſiſt of loud 
and low, or ſimply elevating and depreſſing the voice; 
but that they were uttered in ſuch a manner as to 
produce a melodious rythm in diſcourſe. 

In a word, the acute accent might be placed uporr 
any ſyllable before the antepenult, and roſe to a %% 
in the diatonical ſcale of mutic ; the grave fell to 
the third below it. The cireumflex was regulated 
according to the meaſure of both, the acute always 
preceding. The grave accent is never marked except 
over the laſt ſyliable. When no accent is marked, 
there the grave always takes place. Some words are' 
called enclitics. Theſe have no accent expreſſed, hut 
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throw it back upon the preceding word. The cirz ., 


cumflex, when the laſt ſyllable is ſhort, is often found * © 


over the penult, but never over any other ſyllable 
but the laſt or che laſt but one. l | 


| 8 

The ancient Greeks had no accentual marks. They The 
learned thoſe modifications of voice by practice from ent Greeks 
their infancy ; and e are aſſured by good authority, had no ace 


at i ati : ptual 
that in pronunciation they obſerve them to this day. = 


The acceritnal marks arc faid to have been invented 
by a famous grammarian, Ariſtophanes of Byzantium, 
keeper of the Alexandrian library uuder Ptolemy Phi- 
lopater, and Epiphanes, who was the firſt likewiſe 
who is ſuppoſed to have invented punctuation. Ac- 
centual marks, however, were not in common ule till 
about the 5th century; at which time, they are found 
in manuſcripts. If our curious readers would wiſh 

to enter more deeply into the theory of ®accents, * 

m 
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mult remit them to Origin of Language, vol. ii. I. 2. 
— ; and to Mr Foſter's Eſſay on te different Na- 
ture of Accent and Quantity. | 
Such, in general, are the obſervations which we 
thought the nature of our defign obliged us to make 
on the origin and progreſs of the Greek language. 
Sore of our more learned readers may perhaps blame 
us for not interſperſing the whole diiquitition with 
quotations from the molt celebrated writers in the 
language which has been the object of our reſcarches. 
We are well aware that this is the general practice in 
ſuch caſes: ' The books were before us, and we might 
have tranſcribed from them more quotations than 
the nature of an article of this kind would permit. 
In the firſt part there were no books in that lan- 
age to quote from, becauſe the Greeks knew no- 
reg of their own origin, nor of that of their lan- 
guage, and conſequent!y have recorded nothing but 
dreams and fictions relating to that ſubject. Even 
when we had made conſiderable progreſs in our 
inquiry, the nature of the plan we have adopted ex- 
cluded in a great meaſure the ule of quotations, When 
we drew near the concluſion, we imagined that our 
learned readers would naturally have recourſe to the 
paſſages alluded co without our information, and that 
the unlearned would not t ouble themſelves ab ut the 
matter. 
into the depths of this excellent language, will en- 
deavour to be thoroughly acquainted with the books 
116 after mentioned. 
Books to Ariſtotle's Rhetoric and Poetics, his book De Inter- 
be ſtudied pretatione, eſpecially with Ammonius's Commentary, 
by n Ammonius was a native of Alexandria, and by tar 
4. the moſt acute of all the ancient grammarians. 
tea maſ. Dion. Halic. De firu@ura Oraitonts, where, amidſt a- 
ter of this bundance of curious and intereſting obſervations, will 
kuguzge, be found the true pronunciation of the Greek letters. 
Demetrius Phalereus De Elgcution:; a thort Eflay in- 
deed, but replete with inſtruction concerning the pro- 
per arrangement of words and members in ientences. 
Longinus, the prince of .critics, whole remains are 
above commendation. "Theodorus Gaza f and the 
other refugees frm Conſtantino;.le, who found an 
hoſpitable reception from the munificent family of the 
Medici, and whoſe learned !abours in their native lan- 
gnage once more revived learning and good taſte in 
urope. Theſe, wih ſome other critics of leſs cele- 
+ þ but equal utility, will unlock all the treaſures 


_ _-of Tgpetrnan erndition, without however dücloung the 
ſd from which they flowed. To theſe one might 
*add a ſew celebrated moderns, ſuch as Monſ. Funr- 
mont the Elder, Monſ. Gebelin, Abbe Pezron, Sal- 
malſius, and eſpecially the learned and induſtrious Lord 
Monboddo. | | 
I We ſhall now give a very brief account of the vaſt 
extent of the Greek language even before the Mace- 
donian empire was erected: at which period, indeed, 
it became in a manner univerſal, much more thin ever 
the Latin language could accomplith notwithſtanding 
the valt extent bf the Roman empire. | 
Greece, originally Hellas, was a region of ſmall ex- 
tent, and yet ſent out many numerous colonies into diffe- 
rent parts of the world. Theſe colonies carried their na- 
tive language along with them, and induſtriouſſy diffuſ- 


ed it wherever they formed a ſettlement, The Iones, 
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Creck lan- 
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The Greek ſtudent who intends to penetrate 
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Eoles, and Dores, poſſeſſed themſelves of all the weſt Greck 
and north-weſt coalt of the Leſſer Aſia and the ad- Language. 
jacent iflands ; and there even the barbarians learned 
that poliſhed language, The Greek colonies extend- 
ed themſelves along the ſouth coaſt of the Euxive ſea 
as tar as Sinope, now Trebizond, and all the way 
from the welt coaſt of Aſia Minor: though many ci- 
ties of barbarians lay between, the Greek tongue was 
underſtood and geaerally ſpoken by people of rank and 
faſhion. 
There were Greek cities on tlie north coaſt of the 
Euxine ſea to che very eaſtern point, and perhaps be- 
yond even thoſe limits; likewiſe in the Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus, or Crim Tartary; and even to the mouth of 
the Danube, the ſtraits of Cafa, &c. In the nci h- 
bourhood of all theſe colonies, the Greek langung: 
was carctully propagated among the b.ubarians, who 
carned on Commerce with the Greeks. 
A great part of the ſouth of Italy was planted with 
Greek cities on both coaſts; ſo that the country was 
denominated Magna Græ ia. Here the Greek tongue 
univerially prevaiied. In Sicily it was in a manner 
vernacular. The Ionians had tent a colony into Egypt 
in the reign of Plammitichus ; and a Greek ſettlement 
had been formed in Cyrenia many ages before. The 
Phocians had built Maſſilia or Marſeilles as early as 
the reign of Cyrus the Great, where ſome remains of 
the Greek language are ſtill to be iſcovered. Czlar 
tells us, that in the camp of the Helvetii regiſters were 
found in Greek letters. Perhaps no language ever had 
ſo extenſive a ſpread, where it was not propagated 
by the law of conqueſt. 173 
The Greek tongue, at this day, is confined within Greek 
very narrow limits. It is ſpoken in Greece itſeif, ex- ſpoken at 
cept in Epirus, and the weſtern parts of Macedonia. Nelcut. 
It is likewilz ſpoken in the Grecian and Aſiatic iflands 
in Candia or Crete, in ſome parts of the coaſt of Alla 
Minor, and in Cyprus: but in all theſe regions, it is 
much corrupted and degenerated. | 
As a ſpecimen, we ſhall inert a modern Greek ſon 7, 
and the advertiſement of a quack medicine, which, 
with other plunder, was brought by the Ruſſians from 
Chocſim or Chotzim in 1772. 


Song in modern Greek. 


MI Jura Toros mi A ws T6 neue 
Eijaas, Ka! XYYTIVEUG, N va yatw j, 

ZE r TA) v TUMOR UN? es Lani irduycy naps! 
Mfg cadIpize TGodpur Ba MNννοε,. 

M adusra renn tas MAY TEQUI ναν,jüu . 
Gaar Quoxomwirn, TNA RYpibmin, 

Od ao xai qure ut Tayardtia Tipio7G, 
Eureqa oroTioptiya xa ERTATVY Tuna, 

Kai Va ark mia CwTopia, va id TX pudtTia MESH Ihe. 
TNA ripe ra cpa, xarx a xa; n, 

N' dpato za: dw , your! Aiphira der Sops, 
M' atTrariviar Sly w or apuirat T5 f 

Ns us 2VTa4 Xa Va .. N TRAUUITIHE , 
Ku TETEx os Bagafor, twro fir vo Nag. 


Tranſlation. 


With dire misfortunes, paias and woes, 
O'erwbelm'd ingulph'd, I ſtruggling fight; 
O' er my frail bark proud billows cloſe. 
To plunge her deep in laſting night. 
Rougæ 


JI 
Greek: Rough ſeas of ills inceſſant roar, 
Language. Fierce winds adverſe, with howling blaſt, 
—Y Heave ſurge on ſurge. Ah! far from ſhore 
My found'ring {kiff ſhall fink at laſt. 
Involv'd in low'ring darkſome clouds, 
*Mid fultry fogs, I pant for breath; 
Huge foaming billows rend my ſhrouds, 
+ While yawning gulphs extend beneath. 
From burſting clouds loud thunders roll, 
And deaf*ning peals terrific ſpread; _ 
Red lightnings dart from pole to pole, 
And burlt o'er my devoted head. 
When ſhall the friendly dawning rays 
Guide me to pleaſures once poſſeſt; 
And breezy gales, o'er peaceful feas, 
Waft to ſome port of endleſs reſt ? 
In dark deſpair, with tempeſts toſt, 
IT veer my ſail hom fide to fide, 
Conduct me, Heav'n! to yond' fair coaſt, 
Or plunge me in the *whelming tide, 


The Quact Bull. 


BAASAMON THE *IEPOTSAAHM, Ano 
TAIS, KAI Norpatz, KAI 
MAAEALS PETZETAIE. 


Torro to Carrapey wow we To adwarly Sonar, 
„ Sin Su Tm ,b IWaparu tw zapdiey, ocuxdvu neg 
Tec fuqputuc tht Niet word err Tay Shrwcm RNA - 
acity, lasiert, rat 47WTHpIN AC Yu Th SHIuc, X} Th e- 
Ant, WYOUY TAYMCTIS, Xiv%i Ta tatapiviae Tay yurainan. BI 
Tar tEwTrerina; hi mpimu va Palirar jms To Fare rarer 
ec Tarun Or x, una, e wa; » Ni,, x; 
HAyaipinicy t, ade nodiuere iar xd rogue O150Aa 8, 
x; Gay rac Ppoprepar mMnya; Gs earn tus T0 aer 
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Inſtead of giving a literal and bald tranſlation of 
this advertiſement, which runs exactly in the ſtyle of 
other quack bills, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
the medicine recommended is ſaid, when taken in- 
wardly, to raiſe the ſpirits, remove coſtiveneſs and in- 
veterate coughs ; to cure paiis of the breaft, and belly- 
aches ; to aſſiſt reſpiration, and remove certain female 
obſtructions. When applied cxternally, it cures waunds 
ard ſores, whether old or treſh, removes ringing of 
the cars, faſtens the teeth when looſe, and ſtrengthens 
the guns. 

All this and much more, it is ſaid to do in a won- 
dertul manner; and is declared to be the true royal 
balſam of Jeruſalem, and an univerſal ſpecific, 

It is indeed next to a miracle that ſo many monu- 
ments of Grecian literature are ſtill to be found amon 
men. Notwithſtanding the burning of the famous 
library of Alexandria, and the almoſt numberleſs wars, 
maſlacres, and devaſtations, which have frem time to 
time in a manner deſolated thoſe countries where the 


Greek language once flouriſued; we are told that 
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there ſtill remain about 3000 books written in that Great 
language, ar 


tail of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſtages and variations Digi, 
through which this noble tongue made its progreſs guiſhed 
from the age of Homer to the taking of Conſtanti- ſtzgcs of 
nople, an. poſt. Chr. 1453 z a period, of more than 2000 te orc 
years, 


ſiſtency, and enriched as well as harmomized, the 
language. 
and cadence in Homer and Heſiod, that the Greek he- 
roic verſe was formed ſpontaneouſly, by the old Age: 
a ſort of improviſatori ; and that Homer and Lis firit 
followers adopted their verſification. 
Odyſſey have much of the air of extempore compoli- 
tions; an epithet” is never wanting to fill up a verſe ; 
and a ſet of expreſſions are mechanically annexed to 
ſuch ideas as were of frequent recurrence. 


century. See the fine remarks of Biſhop Warburton, 


g phers of the Auguſtan age, is formed on that of Po- 
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We {ſhall now conclude this ſection with a brief de- 


language. 
Homer gave the Greek poetry its colour and con- 


It ſeems, from the coincidence of epithets 
The Iliad and 


Hence 
that copiouſneſs and waſte of words in the old Greek 
bard, which forms ſuch a contraſt to the condenſed 
and laboured compoſition of Virgil. 

The Greek proſe was of a more difficult ſtructure; 
and it may be diſtributed into different ſtyles or de- 
grees of purity. Of the proſe authors now extant, 
the firſt and beſt ſtyle is that of Herodotus, and of 
Plato in the florid or mixed kind, of Xenophon in the 
pure and ſimple, of Thucydides and Demoſthenes in 
the auſtere. Nothing, perhaps, is ſo conducive to 
form a good taſte in compoſition as the ſtudy of theſe 
writers. 

The ſtyle of Polybius forms a new epoch in the hi- 
ſtory of the Greek "anguage : it was the idiotic or po- 
pular manner of exprethon, eſpecially among military 
men, in his time, about the 15oth Olympiad. It be- 
came the model of ſucceeding writers, by introducing 
a ſimple unſtudied expreſſion, and by emancipating 
them from the anxious labour of the old Greeks re- 
ſpecting the cadence and choice of words. The ſtyle 
of the New Teſtament, being plain and popular, fre- 
quently reſembles that of Polybius, as has been ſhown 
by Raphelius, and by Kirchmaier, de paralleliſmo. N. 
T. et Polybii, 1725. 

Before this hiſtorian, the Alexandrian Jews had 
formed a new or Helleniſtic ſtyle, reſulting from the 
expreſſion of oriental ideas and idioms in Greek words, 
after that language had loſt of its purity, as it gained 
in general uſe by the conqueſts of Alexander. The 
Helleniſtic is the language of the Septuagint, the A- 
pocrypha, the New Teſtament, and partly of Philo 
and Joſephus. This mixture in the ſtyle of the evan- 
geliſts and apoſtles, is one credential of the authenti- 
city of the belt of all books, a book which could not 
have been written but by Jewiſh authors in the firſt 


Doctrine of Grace, book i. ch. $—10, Critics loſe 
their labour in attempting to adjuft the Scripture- 
Greek to the ftandard of Atticiſm, 

The diction of the Greek hiſtorians, and geogra- 


lybius ; but improved and modernized, like the Eng- 
liſh of the preſent age, if compared by that of Cla- 
rendon or Bacon. More perſpicuous than refined, it 
was well ſuited to ſuch compilations as were then 
written by men of letters, ſuch as Djonyſius, Diodo- 
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rus and Strabo, without much experience or rank in 
public life. 

The eccleſiaſtical ſtyle was cultivated in the Chriſ- 
tian ſchools of Alexandria, Antioch, and Conſtanti- 
nople z rank and luxuriant, full of oriental idioms, and 
formed in a great meaſure on the Septuagint verſion. 
Such is, for inſtance, the ſtyle of Euſebius. After 
him, the beſt Chriſtian writers poliſhed their compo- 
ſitions in the ſchools of rhetoric under the later So- 
phiſts. Hence the popular and flowing purity of St 
Chryſoltome, who has more good ſenſe than Plato, 
and perhaps as many good words. 

On the Greek of the Byzantine empire, there is a 
good diſſertation by Ducange, de cauſit corrupte Gre- 
citatis, prefixed to his Gloſſary, together with Portius's 
Grammar of the modern Greek. This laſt tage of 
the Greek language is a miſerable picture of Turkiſh 
barbariſm. And, which is moſt ſurpriſing, there is 
no city of Greece where the language is more different 
from the ancient than at Athens. The reaſon of that 


is, becauſe it has been long inhabited by a mixed mul- 


titude of different nations. 

To conclude, the Greeks have left the moſt durable 
monuments of human wiſdom, fortitude, magnificence, 
and ingenuity, in their improvement of every art and 
ſcience, and m the fineſt writings upon every ſubject 
neceſſary, profitable, elegant, or entertaining. 

The Greeks have furniſhed the brighteſt examples 
of every virtue and accompliſhment, natural or ac- 
quired, political, moral, or military : they excelled in 
mathematics and philoſophy ; in all the torms of go- 
vernment, in architecture, navigation, commerce, war: 
as orators, poets, and hiſtorians, they ſtand as yet un- 
rivalled, and are like to ſtand ſo for ever; nor are 
they leſs to be admired for the exerciſes and amuſe. 
ments they invented, and brought to perfection, in the 
inſtitution of their public games, their theatres, and 
ſports. 


Xo perfect Let us further obſerve, that in vain our readers will 
maullation look for theſe admired excellencies in any of the beſt 


tranſlations from the Greek: they may indeed com- 
municate ſome knowledge of what the originals con- 
tain; they may preſent you with propoſitions, charac- 
ters, and events: but allowing them to be more faith- 
ful and more accurate than they really are, or can well 
be, ſtill they are no better than copies, in which the 


ſpirit and luſtre of the originals are almoſt totally loſt. 


The mind may be inſtructed, but will not be enchant- 
ed: The picture may bear ſome taint reſemblance, and 
if painted by a maſterly hand give pleaſure : but who 
would be ſatisfied with the canvas, when he may poſ- 
ſeſs the real object? who would prefer a piece of co- 
loured glaſs to a diamond? It is not poſſible to pre- 
ſerve the beauties of the original in a tranſlation. — 
The powers of the Greek are vaſtly beyond thoſe of 
any other tongue. Whatever the Greeks deſeribe is 
always felt, and almoſt ſeen ; motion and muſic are in 
every tone, and enthuſiaſm and inchantment poſleſs 
the mind : 

Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo, 


Muſa logus. Hor. 
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Scr. VIII. Of the Latin Language. 


Tais language, like every other ſpoken by . barba- 
rians, was in its beginning rough and uncultivated, — 
What people the Romans were, is a point in which 181 
antiquarians are not yet agreed. In their own opinion Orizin of 
they were ſprung from the "Trojans “; Dion. Halicar. the Ri 
derives them from the Greeks + ; and Plutarch informs 1 
us that ſome people imagined that they were ſprung ee a; 
from the Pelaſgi. The fact is, they were a mixture - Tit. Liv, 
of people collected out of Latium and the adjacent lib.i. cap. 1. 
parts, which a. variety of accidents had drawn toge- 8 : 
ther, to eſtabliſh themſelves on that mountainous re- 8 . 
gion, in order to ſecure their own property, and plun- ; Vit A 
der that of their neighbours. They were in all pro- mul, 
bability compoſed of Arcadians, Sabines, Latins, He- 
truſcans, Umbrians, Oſcans, Pelaſgi, &c.; and it 
ſo, their language muſt have been a mixture of the 
different dialects peculiar to all theſe diſcordant 
tribes. | 
The Latin language ought then to be a mingled 
maſs of the Arcadian, that is, the Ao'lian 9 Greek, $ 5trabo, 
the Pelaſgic, Hetruſcan, and Celtic dialects. Theſe . 8 
jarring 8 like the people to whom they be— 33 
onged reſpectively, gradually incorporated, and pro- Antiq. 
duced what was after wards called the Lain tongue. lib. i. 
The Arcadians were a Pelaſgic || tribe, and conſe- || Strabo et 
quently ſpoke a diale& of that ancient Greek pro- Herocotus. 
duced by the coalition of this tribe with the ſavage 
aborigines of Greece. This diale& was the ground- 
work of the Latin. Every ſcholar allows, that the 
Zolian Greek, which was ſtrongly tinctured with the 
Pelaſgic, was the model upon which the Latin language 
was formed, From this deduction it appears, that the 
Latin tongue is much more ancient than the modern 
Greek; and of courſe we may add, that the Greet, 
as it ſtood before it was thoroughly polithed, bore a 
very near reſemblance to that language. Hence we 
think we may conclude, that the knowledge of the Lu- 
tin language is neceſſary in order to underſtand the 
Greek. Let us not then expect to find the real ingre- 
dients of the Greek tongue in the academic groves ot 
Athens, or in Smyrna, or in Rhodope, or in Hæmos; 
but on the banks of the Tiber and on the fields of 
Laurentum. 
A very conſiderable part of the Latin tongue was 
derived from the Hetruſcan. That people were the 
maſters of the Romans in every thing ſacred. From 
them they learned che ceremonies of religion, the me- 
thod of arranging games and public feitivals, the art 
of divination, the interpretation of omens, the me- 
thod of luſtrations, expiations, &c. It would, we be- 
lieve, be eaſy to prove, that the Pelaſgi“ and He- * Thucyi- 
truſci (x) were the ſame race of peop'e; and it this des, lib. iv, 
was the caſe, their languages mult have diltered in dia- 
lect only. | 
The Umbrian or Celtic enters deeply into the com- 
For proof of this, we 
need only appeal to Pellouticr, Bullet's Memoires de la 
Langue Celtique, partie premiere, Abbe Pezron's Origin 


of 
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(x) The Hetfuſci were variouſly denominated by the Greeks and Romans. The former called them 


Tren 
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Latin of ancient Nations, &e. Whether the old Celtic dif- 
Language. fered effentially from che Pelaſgic. and Hetruſcan, 


would be a matter of curious-inveltigation, were this 


a proper ſubject for the preſent article, 


The Latin abounds with-oriental words, ef; pecially 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Perſian. Theſe are certainly 
remains of the Pelaſgic and Hetruſcan tongues, ſpoken 


originally by people who emigrated from regions where 


* Gloſſary. 
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How far 


thoſe were parts of the vernacular: language. Ihe 


Greeks, in — their lang uage, gradually diſ- 
torted and disfigured vaſt numbers of the rough ealtern 


vocables, which made a very great part of it. (See 
the preceding ſection). 


The Romans, of leſs delicate organs, left them in 
their natural ſtate, and their natural air readily bewrays 
their original. We bad colleded a large liſt of La- 
tin words ſtill current in the eaſt.; but find that Tho- 
mailin * and Ogerius (v), and eſpecially Monſ. Gebe- 
lin, in his moſt excellent Latin Dictionary, have ren- 
dered that labour ſuperfluous. | 

In this language, too, there are not a few Gothiè 
terms. How theſe found their way into the Latin, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover, unlels, as Pclloutier ſuppoſes, 
the Celtic and Gothic languages were originally the 


ſame: or perhaps we may conjecture, that iuch words 


were parts of a primitive language, Which was at one 
time univerſal. | | 
There are, beſides, in the Latin a, great number of 


the Latin obſolete Greek words, which were in proceſs of time 


reſen.bles 
tac Greek. 


+ Tacitus, 
Anal. 
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obliterated, and others ſubſtituted in their room; 10 
that, upon the whole, we are perſuaded, that the moſt 
eff-&ual method to diſtinguiſh the difference between 
the early and modern Greek, would be to compare 
the anciert Latin with the latter; there being, we ima- 
gine, very little difference between the ancient Greek 
and Latin in the earlieſt periods. l 


However that may be, it is certain 


literis Latinis que veierrimis Gracorum, Jays Tacitus r; 
and Pliny þ ſays the fame thing, and for the truth of 
his aſſertion he appeals to a monument extant in his 
own times. - 

Theſe old Greek letters were no other than the Pe- 
laſgic, which we have ſhown from Diodorus Siculus 
(ſee preceding Section) to have been prior to the Cad- 
mean. For the Figure of theſe letters, ſee Allle, 
Poſtellus, Monifaucon, Palægraphia Greca, Moni, 
Gebelin, and cur Flates IX and X. 

"That the Latins borrowed the plan of th: ir declen- 
ſions from the Greeks, is evident rom the exact re- 
ſemblance of the terminations of the caſes throughout 
the three ſimilar declenſions. In nouns of the firſt 
declenſion the :eſembiance is too palpable to ſtand 
in need of illuſtration. In the tecoud, the Greek ge- 
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tle; therefore the Latins uſed / inltead of ;. The La- 


dclenſion originally like the nomimative. 


exertion, to derive either the Latin genitive plural of 


that the Roman 
letters were-the ſame with the ancient Greek. Hormæ 
defect in their language. The Pelaſgic, from which of article, 


| | . = Seck. VIII. 
nitive is in % In Latin the o is thrown out; and the 7.1 

termination becomes i. In the Greek ſection, We have Langvsgt 
obſerved, that the ſounds of and » differed very lit. 


tin dative ends in e, which is the Greek dative, throw- 
ing away / ſubſcriptum, which was but faintly founded 
in that language. No genuine Greek word ended in 
{4 Or m. | 48 
The Hellens ſeemed. to have abhorred that bellow- 
ing liquid; it is, however, certain that they imported 
it from the eaſt, as well as the other letters, and that 
they employed. it in every other capacity, except in 
that of _clolng words, Jn the termination of flexions, 
they changed it into . 
The Lawns retained , which had been imported 
to them as a terminating letter at an era before the 
Greek lavuguuge had undergone its laſt refinement. — 
Hence the Latin accuſative in um, inſtead of the Greek 
&. The vocative caſe, we imagine, was in this de- 
| The Latins 
have no dual number, becauſe, in our opinion, the 
E lian dialect from which they copied, had none. It 
would be, we think, a violent ſtretch of etymological 


the ſecond declenſion fre m the ſame caſe of the Greek, 
or that ok the latter from the former; we therefore 
leave this anomaly, without pretending to account for 
its original formation. The third TS Gone in both 
languages are ſo exactly parallel, that it would be 
{uperfiuous to compare them. The dative plural here 
is another anomaly, and we think a very diſagreeable 
one, which we leave to the conjectures of more pro- 
found etymologiſts. | | 
For the ocher peculiarities of Latin nouns, as they 
are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the Greek, we muſt beg 
leave to remit our readers to that ſection for infor- 
mation. ae rae 4 py 18; 
The Latins have no articles, which is certainly a Def 


they copied, had not adopted that word in the demon- 
ſtrative ſenſe. Homer indeed feldom uſes it; ard the 
probability is, that the more early Greek uſed it leſs 
frequently, at leaſt in the ſenſe above-mentioned. 
Thus in Latin, when I ſay, video hominem, it is impoſ- 
ſible to find out by the bare words whether the word 
hominem intimates “a man,” or © the man; whereas 
in Greek it would be BA av9 pore, 1 fee a man, Brerw 
Tor owner, [ ſe? the man. Hence the firſt expreſſion 

is indefinite, and the ſecond definite. 134 
The ſubſtantive verb ſam in Latin ſeems to be ris: 
partly formed from the Greek and partly not. Some theſubli 
of the perſons of the preſent teuſe have a near reſem- - ns 
blance to the Greek verb i or «m1, while others vary 
widely from that archetype. The imperfect preterite 
| 2 Lo, * and 


— 


reprere 3 which was their true name, ſor they actually emigrated from Tarſhiſh, or the weſtern coaſt of Aſia 
Minor, and conſequently Herodotus everywhere calls them vofenel, The Folians changed « into vz hence 


in that dialect they were called Tvp7mro:, from Tarſus. 


Greek verb ©, ſacrifices, alluding to the {kill which that people profeſſed in the ceremonies of religion. 
They called their country Zetruria, we think from the Chaldaic word kerctum, „ a magician or ſorcerer;” a 
name deduced from heir {kill ia divination, | 5 7 e ng 

(* Oræca et La'inu lingua Hebraizantes, Venice, 1763. If theſe books are not at hand, Dr Littleton's 
Dictionary will, in a good meaſure, ſupply their place. N | 
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The Romans ſtiled them Ti, probably from the 


Seck. VIII. N 
Latin and ect have nothing common with the 
Language. Greek verb, and cannot, we think, be forced into an 
—— alliance with it. The future ero was of old eſo, and 
i indeed genuine Greek. Upon the whole, in our 
apprehenſion the Latin ſubſtantive verb more nearly 
den the Perſian verb hen than that of any other 
185 


lam 
And of o- rom what exemplar the Latin verbs were derived, 
ther verbs. jg not, we think, eaſily aſcertained. We know that at- 
tempts have been made to deduce them all from the 
Eolic Greek, and that the Romans themſelves were 
extremely fond of this chimera ; but the almoſt num- 
berleſs irregularities, both in the formation and con- 
jugation of their verbs, induce us to believe that only 
a part of them were formed upon that model, We 
are apt to think that the terminations in bam, bas, 
bat, bamus, &c. are produced by their union with a 
fragment of ſome obſolete verb, which is now wholly 
loſt. In the verb amo, e. g. we are fure that the radix am: 
is the Hebrew word mother ; but how am abam, am- 
abo, am-arem were fabricated, and conneRted with the 
radical am, is not ſo eaſily determined. That Latin 
verbs are compoſed of an inflexible radix and another 
flexible verb, as well as the Greek, cannot be doubted, 
but what this flexible auxiliary was, we think, cannot 
now be clearly aſcertained. It is not altogether im- 
probable that ſuch parts of verbs as deviate from 
the Greek archetype were Tupphied by fragments of 
the verb ha, which pervades all the branches of the 
Gothic language, and has, we think, produced the 
Latin verb . When the Greeks began to ety- 
mologize, they feldom overpaſſed the 2 of their 
own language: the Latins purſued nearly the fame 
courſe. If their own language preſented a plauſible 
etymology, they embraced it; if not, they immedi- 
ately had recourſe to the Greek; and this was the ne 
Plus ultra of their etymological reſearches. Cicero, 
Quintilian, Feſtus, &c. and even Varro, and moſt 
ot all the learned Romans, ſtop here; all beyond is ei- 
ther doubt or impenetrable darkneſs. The opinion 
abovementioned we offer only as a conjecture ; the 

126 JAdecifion we leave to more able critics. 

Deficien- The want of aoriſts or indefinite tenſes ſeems to us 
dies in La- a palpable defect in the Latin language. The uſe of 
un verbs. theſe among the Greek enabled the writer to expreſs 
the ſpecific variations of time with more accuracy and 
precifion than the Latins, who never attempted to 
Ipecify them by any other tenſes but the imperfe& and 
pluperfect. Indeed we ſhould imagine, that both the 
Greeks and Latins were much inferior to the Engliſh 
in this reſpect. The Latin word lego, for example, 
may be tranflated into Engliſh three different ways: 
iſt, Tread; 2d, I do read; zd, I am reading. 

The Latins, in reducing verbs to their four conju- 
gations, formed their inflexions in a very irregular 
manner. Many verbs of the firit claſs inflect their 
preterite and ſupine like thoſe of the ſecond: thus 


we are acquainted with. 


187 
lrregulari- 
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conjuga- 
tions. 


like monui and monitum. Again, not a few verbs of 
the third conjugation have ivi and itum, as if they be- 
longed to the fourth ; e. g. peto, petivi, petitum. Then, 
ſome verbs have jo in the preſent, ivi in the præterite, 
and itum in the ſupine, while, contrary to the rules of 
analogy, they in reality belong to the third : ſuch are 
cupio, cupivi, 9 cupere, &e. Some verbs of the 
Vor. XIV. 
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como, inſtead of giving avi and atum, has ui and itum, 
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ſecond conjugation have their præterite and ſupine as 
if they belonged to the third; thus, jubeo, puſh, juſſum, 
jubere ; augeo, auxi, auttum, augere. Some verbs, which 
are actually of the fourth conjugation, have their prz- 
terite and ſupine as if they were of the third; thus 
fentio, ſenſi, ſenſum, ſentire ; haurio, ſauſi, hauſtum, hau- 
rire, &c. If theſe are not manifeſt irregularities, we 
cannot ſay what deſerves the name. The fat ſeems 
to ſtand thus: The Romans were originally a band:tti 
of robbers, bankrupts, runaway ſlaves, ſhepherds, huſ- 
bandmen, and peaſants, of the moſt unpolithed charac- 
rer. They were engaged in perpetual broils and quar- 
rels at home, and ſeldom enjoyed repoſe abroad. Their 
profeſſion was robbery and plunder. Like old Iſh- 
mael, their hands were againſt every man, and every 
man's hand againſt them. Ia ſuch a ſtate of ſociety 
no time was left for cultivating the ſciences. Ac - 
cordingly the arts of war and goverment were tlie ir 
fole profeſſion. This is ſo true, that their own poet 
characterizes them in the following manner: 


Excudunt alii ſpirantia mollius era, &c. "9 


Another blemiſh in the Latin tongue is occaſioned The I atin 
by its wanting a participle of the przterite tenſe in the deficient ia 
active voice. This defect is perpetually ſelt, and is the Nrticif les. 
cauſe of an aukwardcircumlceution whereverit happens 
to preſent itſelf. Thus, The general having croſſed 
the river drew up his army ;”” Imperator, cum tranſiiſſet 
lumen, aciem inſkruxit. Here cum tranſiiſſet lumen is a ma- 
nifeſt circumlocution, which is at once avoided in the 
Greek 5 #94 war Topara; Toy rover, &c. This muſt always 
prove an incumbrance in the caſe of active intranſitive 
verbs. When active deponent verbs occur, it is eaſily 
avoided. Thus, Czfar having encouraged the ſol- 
diers, gave the for joining battle; Cæſar cobor- 
tatus militet, prælii committendi ſignum dedit. 

Another palpable defect in this language ariſes from 
the want of a participle of the preſent paſſive. This 
again mult produce an inconveniency upon many oc- 
caſions, as will be obvious to every Latin ſtudent al- 
moſt every moment. | 189 

The two ſupines are univerſally allowed to be ſub- Supines and 

ſtantive · nouns of the fourth declenſion. How theſe gerunds. 
aſſumed the nature of verbs it is not eaſy to determine. 
When they are placed after verbs or nouns, the mat- 
ter is attended with no difficulty ; but how they ſhould 
acquire an active ſignification, and take the cafe of the 
verb with which they are connected, implies, we ſhould 
think, a ſtretch of prerogative. | 

The Latin gerunds form another unnatural anoma- 
ly. Every Latin fcholar knows that thoſe words are 
nothing but the neuters of the participles of the future 
paſſive. The fabricators of the Latin tongue, how- 
ever, elevated them from their primary condition, gi- 
ving them upon many occaſions an active ſignification. 

In this caſe we muſt have recourſe to | 


$ ic volet uſus , 
DQuem penes arbitrium eft et jus et norma loquendi. 


Another inconveniency, 7 more ſeverely felt 
than any of the preceding, ariſes from the want of the 
uſe of the preſent participle of the verb /am.. Every 
body knows what a conveniency is derived from the 
frequent uſe of the participle „ in Greek; and in- 
deed it appears to us ſomewhat furpriling that the 
| 4 A Latins 
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Cauſes of 


the dif- 
ſerence. 


Here again a circumlocution becomes neceſſary in ſuch 
a caſe as the following: © The ſenate being at Rome, 
aſſed a decree.” Inſtead of ſaying ſenatus em Rome, 


&c. If the words ens or eienr had been adopted, as 


in the Greek, this odious circumlocution would have 
been avoided. - 45 


Many other defects of the like kind will occur to 
every perſon who ſhall chooſe to ſearch for them, and 
thoſe in the moit approved claſſical authors. Perhaps 


our mentioning ſo many may be deemed invidious by 
the admirers of that language; but we write from 
conviction, and that muſt be our apology. a 1 

If one take the trouble to compare the ſtructure of 


the Greek and Latin languages, he will, we think, 
quickly be convinced that their characteriſtie features 
are extremely different. The genius of the former 
ſeems eaſy and natural; whereas that of the latter, 
notwithſtanding the united efforts of poets, orators, 
and philoſophers, ſtill bears the marks of violence and 


reſtraint, Hence it appears that the Latin language 


was preſſed into the ſervice, and compelled almoſt 
againſt its will to bend to the laws of the Grecian mo- 
del. Take a ſentence of Hebrew, Chaldean, Ara- 
bian, &c. and try to trauſlate it into Greek without 
regarding the arrangement of the words, and you will 
find it no difficult attempt; but make the ſame trial 
with reſpect to the Latin, and you will probably find the 
labour attended with conſiderable difficulty. Totranſlate 
Greek into Engliſh is no laborious taſk the texture of 
the two languages is ſo congenial, that the words and 
phraſes, and even the idiomatic expreſſions, naturally 
ſlide into each other. With the Latin the caſe is quite 
otherwiſe z and before elegant Engliſh can be produ- 
ced, one muſt deviate conſiderably from the original. 
Should we attempt to tranſlate' a piece of .Enghth in- 
to Greek, and at the ſame time into Latin; the tranſ- 
lation of the former would be attended with much 
leſs difficulty than that of the latter, ſuppoſing the 
tranſlator equally ſkilled in both languages. 

This incongruity ſeems to ſpring from the follow- 
ing cauſe. Before any man of conſiderable abilities, 
either in the capacity of a poet, grammarian, or rheto- 
rician, appeared at Rome, the language had acquired 
a ſtrong and inflexible tone, too ſtubborn to be exactly 
moulded according to the Grecian ſtandard. After a 


language has continued ſeveral centuries without re- 


ceiving a new poliſh, it becomes like a full grown tree, 
incapable of being bent to the purpoſe of the mecha- 
nic. For this reaſon, it is highly probable, that the 
tongue in queſtion could not be forced into a com- 


plete aſſimilation with the Greek. Notwithſtanding ©. 


all theſe obſtructions, in -proceſs of time it arrived at 


-ſuch an exalted pitch of ꝓerſection, as to rival, perhaps 


to excel, all the other European languages, the Greek 
only excepted. Had men of the 18 judgment, and 
induſtry of Ennius, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, and the 
worthies of the Auguſtan age, appeared in the early 
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Latin Latins neglected to introduce the participle eur into ſtages of the Roman commonwealth; wer may believe Laiia 
Language. their language. In this we believe they are ſingular. that their language would have been thoroughly re- Lz 
"OR ATTY duced to the | Grecian Archetype, aud that the two 
dialects might have improved ench other by a rival- 
ſhip between the nations who employed hem 
gem tulit, we are obliged to ſay cum ſenatus Rome of. e 


Without pretending to entertain our readers with a 
pompous and elaborate acedunt oſ the beauties of that 
imperial language which have been detailed by wri- 
ters almoſt without number, we ſhall endeavour to lay 
before them as briefly as poſſible its priſtine character, 
the ſteps and ſtages by which it gradually roſe to per- 


fection, the period when it arrived at the ſummit of 
its excellence; and by what means it degenerated with 


a rapid career till (it! was loft among thoſe very people 
to whom it owed its birth. nir 15 
We have obſerved already, that the Latin 


grant people Who compoſed the: firſt elements of that 
republie. The prevailing dialects were the Pelaſgic or 
Hetruſcan, which we think were the ſame; and th 


Hence the primary dialect of the Romans was com- 
poſed: of diſcordant materials, which in our opinion ne- 
ver acquired a natural and congenial union. Be that 
as it may, this motley mixture was certainly the ori- 
ginal dialect of the Romans, The Pelaſgic or Hetruſ- 
can part of it-retained a ſtrong tincture of the oriental 
ſtyle. The Celtic part ſeems to have been prevalent, 
ſince we find that moſt of the names of places (2), 
eſpecially in the middle and northern parts of Italy, 


are actually of Celtic original. It is therefore clear 


that the ſtyle of the firſt Romans was compoſed of the 
languages above -· mentioned. Who thoſe firſt Romans 
were, we believe it is impoſſible to determine with any 
degree of certainty. The Roman hiſtorians afford ns 
as little infor mation upon that ſubject, as their ety molo- 
gilts do upon tlie origin of their language. Their moſt 
celebrated writers upon this. point were lius Gallus, 


Quintus Cornificius, Nonius Marcellus, Feſtus, and 


ſome others of leſs note. At the hend of theſe: we 
ought to place Terentius Varro, whom Cicero ſtyles 
the moſt learned of all the Romans. From theſe wri- 
ters we are to expect no light. Their etymologies 
are generally childiſh and futile. Of the language of 
the moſt ancient Romans we can only reaſon by ana- 
logy; and by that rule we can diſcover nothing more 
than what we have advanced above. 
In the firſt place we may reſt aſſured that the dual 
number, the articles, the participle above- mentioned, 
the aoriſts, and the whole middle voice, never appeared 
in the Latin tongue; and accordmgly were not current 
in thoſe languages from which it was copied, at leaſt 
at the time hen it was firſt fabricated. 
Befides all chis, many cireumſtances concur to make 
it highly probable that, in the (earlieſt periods of the 
language, vety few inflexions were introduced. iſt, 
When the. Pelaſgi left Greece, the Greek language it- 
ſelf was not fully poliſhed. 2d, The Arcadians were 
never thoroughly cultivated. They were a ruſtic pa- 
ſtoral people, and little minded the refinements of a ci- 
vilized 
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(2) For proof of this our readers may conſult Abbe Pezron, Pelloutier, Bullet's Mem. Gebelin Pref. Dict. 


Lat. and many others. | 
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vage The Latin 
was a calluvier of all the languages ſpoken by the va- *20zuc 
compoſed 
chicfly of 
Peliſgic 
e and 
Celtic, Which was the aboriginal tongue of Italy. words. 
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Latin iet Nate z conſequently the language they brought 
Language. into Italy at that era muſt have been of a coatſe and 
——— jrregular cbntexture. zd, When the Theſſalian “ Pe- 
laſgi arrived in Italy about the time of Deucalien, the 
Greek itſelf was rude and barbarous; and, which is 
ſtill of more conſequence; if we may credit Herodotus 
quoted in the former ſection, that people had never 
adopted the Hellenic tongue. Hence it appears, that 
the part of the Latin language derived from the Pe- 


* Dion. 
Halicar. 
lib. I. 


laſgic or Hetruſcan (for thoſe we believe to have been 


the ſame) muſt have taken a deep tincture from the 
oriental | tongues (ſee preceding Section). If we 

may judge of the Celtic of that age by that of the 

preſent, the ſame character muſt like wie have diſtin- 

193 guiſhed its ſtructure. 1 11d; +15 L 
Hence From theſe circumſtances, we think it appears that 
little inflec- the earlieſt language of the Romans was very little di- 


ted in its yerſified with infections. It nearly reſembled the ori- 
1 ental exemplar, and conſequently differed widely from 
the modern: Latin. The eſſect of this was, that the 
modern Romans could not underſtand: the language 
Lib. z, Of their early progenitors. Polybius “, ſpeaking of the 


ſub initio. earlieſt treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, 
makes the following obſervation : Believe me (ſays 
he), the Roman language has undergone ſo many 
changes fince that time (4) to the preſent, that even 
thoſe who are moſt deeply ſkilled in the ſcience of an- 
tiquities cannot underſtand - the words. of that treaty 
but with the greateſt difficulty.” | 

From this ſource we make no doubt has flowed that 
vaſt number of oriental words with which the Latin 
language is impregnated.  'Theſe were originally in- 
flexible, like their brethren of the eaſt. They were 
not diſguiſed as they now are with prefixes, affixes, me- 
tatheſes, ſyncopas, antitheſes, &c. but plain and una- 
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194 dorned in their natural dreſs. _ | 
Bent after. 
wards into 
the Gre- 


cin model. 


lian Greeks, who gradually ſeized upon both coaſts 
of Italy towards the ſouth, which they called Magna 
Grecia, they began to affect a Grecian air, and to tor- 
ture their language into that 2 contexture. It 
appears, however, that at firſt the Grecian garb fat ra- 
ther aukwardly, and ſeveral marks of violence were ea- 
fily diſcerned The moſt ancient ſpecimen of this kind 
that we can recolle& conſiſts of the remains of the 
tevelve tables. Here every thing is rude and of a clum- 
ſy caſt ; for though by this time conſiderable progreſs 
had been made in refinement, and che language of Rome 
had begun to appear in a Grecian uniform, till thoſe 
changes were not altogether natural. Soon after ap- 
peared: Marcus Fabius Pictor and Siſenna: hiſtorians 
often quoted by Livy, but whoſe works are long ſince 
irrecoverably loſt. The Faſti Capitolini are often 
mentioned; but they too perithed in the burning of 
the Capitol during the civil wars between Marius and 
Sylla. Had thoſe monuments eſcaped the ravages of 
time, we ſhould have been able to mark the progreſs 
of the Latin tongue from ſtage to ſtage, and to aſcer- 
tain with the greateſt accuracy its gradual configura- 


tion in the courſe of its progreſs towards the Grecian 
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After the Romans beoame acquainted with the Ro- 
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Latin 


ſtandard. We muſt therefore leave the Latin tongue 
during thoſe periods rude and barbarous, and deſcend Luguvage. 
to 3 better known and more characteriſtically 
marked. Thoſe commenced after that 


Grecta capta ſi rum victorem cepit et artes 
Tntulit ag- gi Lalio. oy 


In this period we find Ennius, who wrote a Roman The prin- 
hiſtory in hexameter verſe in 18 books, which he call- 2 * 
ed Annals ; moſt part of which is now loſt, He like- ar tb 4 
wiſe tranſlated Exhemerus de Origine Deorum ; a work was pra- 
often mentioned by the Chriſtian fathers in their diſ- duzlly po- 
putes with the Pagans. It is ſometimes quoted by lfhed. 
Cicero. Then followed Caius Lucilius the tamous ſa- 
tyriſt, and a number of other writers, ſuch as Accius, 
Valerius, Ædituus, Alpinus, &c. whoſe fragments were 
publiſhed by the Stephens, Paris, 1564. All theſe imi- 
tated the writers of Greece. or tranſlated from them. 
By their perſeverance and active exertions tle ſpirit 
of theſe authors was transfuſed into the Latin tongue, 
and its ſtructure accommodated to the Grecian plan. 
Plautus and Terence, by tranflating the comedies of 
Menander and. Diphilus into their own language, 
taught the Latin muſes to ſpeak Attic Greek. To 
ſpeak that language was then the ton of the times, as 
it is now with us to chatter French. Greek tutors 
were retained in every reputable family; and many 
Romans of the firſt rank were equally qualified to 
ſpeak. or write both in Greek and Latin. The ori- 
ginal jargon or Latium was now become obſolete and 
unintelligible; and Cato the Ancient condeſcended to 
learn the Greek language at 80. 196 
To pretend to enumerate the various, and we may The gold. 
add inimitable, examples of the Auguſtan or golden en age of 
age of the Roman tongue, would be an inſult to the Rowe, 
underſtanding of our readers: we ſhall only take the 
liberty to tranſlate a few lines from a moſt excellent 
hiſtorian“, who, had his honeſty been equal to his * Velleius 
judgment, might have rivalled the moſt celebrated wri- Paterculus, 
ters of his country, Having obſerved, that the Greek lib. 1. cap- 
authors, who excelled in every province of literature, uſt. 
had all made their appearance nearly about the ſame 
ſpace of time, confined within very narrow limits, hc 
adds, © Nor was this circumſtance more conſpicuous 
among the Greeks than among the Romans ; for un- 
leſs we go back to the rough and unpoliſhed times, 
which deſerve commendation only on account of their 
invention, the Roman tragedy is confined to Accius 
and the period when he flouriſhed. The charming wit 
of Latin elegance was brought to light by Cecilius, 
Terentius, and Afranius, nearly in the ſame age. As 
for our hiſtorians (to add Livy alſo to the age of the 
former), if we except Cato and ſome old obſcure ones, 
they were all confined to a period of 80 years; ſo 
neither has our ſtock of poets extended to a ſpace 
much backward or forward. But the energy of the 
bar, and the finiſhed beauty of proſe eloquence, ſetting 
alide the ſame Cato (by leave of P. Craſſus, Scipio, 
Lzlius, the Gracchi, Fannius, and Ser. Galba, be it 
ſpoken), broke out all at once under 'Tully the prince of 
4 A 2 his 
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(I] This treaty, according to the ſame hiſtorian, was concluded in the couſulſhip of Lucius Junius Brutus 


and Marcus Valerius, 28 years before Xerxes made his deſcent upon Greece, 
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his profeſlicn z ſo that one can be delighted wich none 


Language before him, and admire none except ſuch as have either 
ſeen or were ſeen by that orator.” 


497 
Cauſes of 
the de ge- 
neracy of 
the Latin 
tongue · 


From this quotation it plain) rs, that the Ro- 
mans themſelves were convinced of the ſhort duration 
of the _ age of their language. According to 
the moſt judicious critics, it commenced with the era 
of 'Cicero's oratorical productions, and termmated 
with the reign of Tiberius, cr perhaps it did not 
reach beyond the middle of that prince's reign. , It is 

nerally believed that eloquence, and with it every 
thing liberal, elevated, and manly, was baniſhed Rome 
by the deſpotiſm of the Cæſars. We imagine that the 
tranſition was too inſtantaneous to have been entirely 
produced by that unhappy cauſe. Deſpotiſm was 
firmly eſtabliſhed — the Romans about the middle 
of the reign of Auguſtus; and yet that period pro- 
duced ſuch a group of learned men as never adorned 
any other nution in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time. Deſpo- 
tiſm, we acknowledge, might have affectedthe eloquence 
of the bar; the noble and important objects which had 
animated the republican orators being now no more : 
but this circumſtance could not affect poetry, hiſtory, 
philoſophy, &c. The ſtyle employed upon theſe ſub- 
jects did not feel the fetters of deſpotiſm. The age 
of Louis XIV. was the golden period of the French 
tongue; and we think that age produced a race of 
learned men, in every department ſuperior in number 
and equal in genius to the literati who flouriſhed under 
the noble and envied conſtitution of Britain during the 
ſameage, though the latter is univerſally allawed. to 


have been the golden period of this country. The 


Britiſh iſles, we hope, enjoy ſtill as much liberty as 
ever; yet we believe few people will aver, that'the 
writers of the preſent age are equal either in ſtyle or in 
genius to that noble group who flouriſhed from the 
middle of the reign of Charles I. to the middle of the 
reign of George II. and here deſpotiſm is quite uncon- 
cerned. | NE 

In the eaſt the ſame obſervation is confirmed. The 
Perſians have long groaned under the Mohammedan 
yoke; and yet every oriental ſcholar will allow, that 
in that country, and under the moſt galling tyranny, 
the molt amazing productions of taſte, genius, and in- 
duſtry, that ever dignified human nature, have been 
exhibited. Under the Arabian caliphs, the ſucceſſors 
of Mohammed, appeared writers of a moſt ſublime 
genius, though never was deſpotiſm more cruelly ex. 
erciſed than under thoſe fanatics. The revival of let- 
ters at the era of the reformation was chiefly promoted 
and cheriſhed by petty deſpotical princes. 

We canrot therefore be perſuaded to agree, that 
the deſpotiſm of the Czfars baniſhed eloquence and 
learning from Rome. Longinus indeed has attribu- 
ted this misfortune to that cauſe, and tells us, d. 
7 Yap itary Te pptrnuart TY Myyanoqptor 4 EAETOEPIA, 
cc. It is liberty that is formed to nurſe the ſentiments 
of great geniuſes, to puſh forward the propenſity of 
conteſt, to inſpire them with hopes, and the generous 
ambition of being the firſt in rank.” When Longinus 
wrote this, he did not reflect that he himſelf was a 
ſtriking inſtance of the unſoundneſs of his obſerva- 


tion. 
As to ſcience, the fact is undoubtedly on the other 


de. That Seneca was ſuperior to Cicero in philoſo- 


cannot be reaſonably cantradicted. The latter Latin 
al read, and actually abridged, the be fas of Lauguage. 
Grecian philoſophy ; this dilplayed, his reading rather 193 
than his learning, The former had addicted himſelf Thewrire:, 
to the ſtoic ſez and though he does not ite with, of the ſilver 
the ſame flow of eloquence as Tully, he thinks more 8e greater 
deeply and reaſons more cloſely. Pliny's Natural _ A 
Hiſtory is a wonderful colle dion, and contains more * 
uſeful knowledge than all the writings of the Auguſtan dece fler. 
age condenſed into one maſs. We think the bifotical 
annals of Tacitus, if inferior to Livy in ſtyle and ma- 
jeſty of diction, much ſuperior in arrangement and 
vigour of compoſition. In ſhort, we diſcover in theſe 
productions a deep inſight into human nature, an ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the ſcience of government, a pe- 
netration which no dĩſſimulation could eſcape, together 
with a fincere attachment to truth both with reſpect 
to events and characters; nor is he inferior in the 
majeſty, energy, and propriety of his harangues, where - 
ever an n preſents itſelf. Quintilian, 
Pliny the younger, Suetonius, Petrogius Arbiter, and 
Juvenal, deſerve high eſteem; nor are they inferior to 
their immediate predeceſſors. We think there is good 
reaſon to conclude, that the loſs of liberty among the 
Romans did not produce the extinction of eloquence, 
ſcience, elevation of ſentiment, or refinement of taſle, 
There were, we believe, other circumſtances. which 
chiefly contributed to produce that revolution. | 

The ſame Velleius Paterculus whom we have quoted 
aſſigns ſome plauſible and very judicious reaſons for 
this cataſtrophe, ** Emulation (ſays he) is the nurſe 
of genius ; and one while envy, and another admiration, 
fires imitation, Acrording to the laws of nature, 
that which is-purſued with the greateſt ardour mounts 
to the top: but to be ſtationary in perfection is a 
difficult matter; and by the ſame analogy, that which 


cannot go forward goes backward. As at the outſet 
we are animated to overtake thoſe whom we deem be- 
fore us, ſo when we deſpair of being able to overtake 


or to paſs by them, our ardour languiſhes together with 
our hope, and what it cannot overtake it ceaſes to 
purſue; and leaving the ſubject as already engroſſed 
by another, it looks out for a new one upon which to 
exert itſelf. That, by which we find we are not able 


to acquire eminence we relinquiſh, and try to find out 


ſome object eJſeauhere upon which to employ our in- 
telletual powers. The conſequence is, that frequent 
and variable tranſitions from ſubje& to ſubje& proves 
a very great obſtacle to perfection in any, profeſſion.“ 
This perhaps was the caſe with the Romans. The 
heroes of the Auguſtan age had borne away the prize 
of eloquence, of hiſtory, of poetry, &c. Their ſuc- 
ceſſors deſpaired of being able to equal, much leſs to 
ſurpaſs them, in any of theſe walks. They were there - 
fore laid under che neceſſity of ſtriking out a new 
path by which they might arrive at eminence. Conſe- 
quently Seneca introduced the file coupe, as the French 
call it; that is, a ſhort, ſparkling, figurative diction, 
abounding with antitheſes, quaintneſſes, witticiſms, 
embelliſhed with flowers and meretricious ornaments; 
whereas the ſtyle of the Auguſtan age was natural, 
ſimple, ſolid, unaffected, and properly adapted to the 


nature of the ſubject and the ſentiments of "the 


author. 83 A 
The hiſtorian Salluſt laid the foundation of the un. 
OY | Eb, patural 
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Latin natural ſty le above mentioned. Notwithſtanding all of the removal of the imperial ſeat from Rome to Con- Latin 
Lawiguage- the Exccllencies of that celebrated author, he every ſtantinople. Then ſucceeded the iron ape, when the Language. 
bes exhibits an affe@ation of antiquity, an antithe- Roman language became abſolutely rude and barba- © 
dien eat, an air of auſterity, an accuracy, exactneſs, rous. 199 


and regularity, contrary to that air degage w ich na- 
ture dilplays in ker moſt etaborate efforts. His words, 
his clauſes, ſeem to be adjuſted exactly according to 
number, weight, and meaſure, without exceſs or de- 
fe. Velleius Paterculus imitated this writer; and, 
as is generally the caſe with imitators, ſucceeded beſt 


Towards the cloſs of the ſilver, and during the Writers of 
whole courſe of the brazen age, these appeared, how- #**2t ta- 
ever, many wrizers of no contemptible talents. The _ = | 
molt remarkable was Seneca the ſtoic, the maſter of g Ss 
Nero, whole character both as a-man and a writer is brazen 


diſcuſſed with great accuracy by the noble author of ages. 


in thoſe 2 where his archetype had failed moſt 
egregiouſſy 
ſpe ts, deviated from the Auguſtan exemplars, and is 
thought to have imitated Salluſt; but affecting brevity 
to exceſs, he often falls into obſcurity. The other 
contemporary writers employ a cognate ſtyle; and 
becauſe they have deviated from the Auguſtan ſtand- 
ard, their works are held in leſs eſtimation, and are 
thought to bear about them marks of degeneracy. 
That degeneracy, however, did not ſpring ſrom the 
deſpotic government under which theſe authors lived, 
but from that affectation of ſingularity into which 
they were led by an eager but fruitleſs deſire of ſigna- 
lizing themſelves in their mode, as their predeceſſors 
had done in theirs. But the miſchiets of this rage 
for innovation did not reach their ſentiments as it had 
done their ſtyle; for in that point we think they were 
ſo far from falling below the meaſure of the writers of 
the former age, that in many inſtances they ſeem to 
have ſurpaſſed them. v3 ii 
With reſpe& to ſentiment and mental exertions, 
the authors in queſtion preſerved their vigour, till 
luxury and effeminacy, in conſequence of power and 
opulence, enervated both the bodies and minds of the 
Romans. The contagion ſoon became univerſal ; and 
a liſtleſſneſs, or intellectual torpor, the uſual concomi- 
tant of luxury, ſpread indolence over the mental fa- 
culties, which rendered them not only averſe to, but 
even - incapable of, indultry and perſeverance. This 


lethargic diſpoſition of mind ſeems to have commen- 


ced towards the concluſion of the filver age ; that is, 
about the end of the reign of Adrian. It was then 
that the Roman eagles began to ſtoop, and the genius 
of Rome, as well in arts as in arms, began to decline. 
Once more, the declenſion of the intellectual powers 
of the writers of that nation did not ariſe from the 
ferm of the government, but from the cauſes above 
ſpecified; . | 

As the Roman genius, about that period, began to 
decline, ſo the ſtyle ot the ſilver age was gradually 


Tacitus, however excellent in other re- 


the Charaderiftics, to whom we refer our readers. 

About the ſame time lived Perſius the ſatyriſt, the 
friend and diſciple of ihe ittoic Cornutus; to whole pre- 
cepts, as he did honour by his virtuous lite, ſo his works, 
though ſmall, ſhow an early proficiency in the ſcience 
of morals. 

Under the mild government of Adrian and the Anto- 
nines lived Aulus Gellius, or (as ſome callhim) Agell us; 
an entertaining writer in the miſcellaneous way, well 
{killed in criticiſm and antiquity. His works contain 
ſeveral valuable fragments of philoſophy, which are in- 
deed the molt curious parts oi them. 

With Aulus Gellius we may range Macrobius; not 
becauſe a contemporary (tor he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived under Honorius and Theodoſius), but from his 
near reſemblance in the character of awriter. His works, 
like thoſe of the other, are miſcellaneous ; filled with 
mythology and ancient literature, with ſome pliiloſo- 
phy inte mixed. 8 

In the ſame age with Aulus Gellius flour iſned Apu- 
leius of Madaura in Africa; a Platonic writer, Whole 
matter in general far exceeds his perplexed and affected 
ſtyle, too con:ormable to the falſe rhetoric of the age 
when he lived. 

Boethius was deſcended from one of the nobleſt of 
the Roman families, and was conſul in the beginning 
of the ſixth century. He wrote many philoſophical 
works; but his ethic piece on the Conſolation of 
Philoſophy deſerves great encomiums, both tor the 
matter and the ſtyle; in which latter he approaches the 
purity of afar better age than his own. By command 
of Theodorid king of the Goths this great and good 
man ſuffered death; with whom the Latin tongue, 
and the laſt remains of the Roman dignity, may be 
ſaid to have ſunk in the weſtern world. 

There were beſides a goodly number both of poets - 
and hiſtorians who flouriſhed during this period ; ſuch 
as Silius Italicus, Claudian, Auſonius, &c. poets and 
hiſtorians to a very great number, for whom our readers 
may conſult Fob, Alberis Fabricu Bibl. Lat. 


There flouriſhed, too, a number of eccleſiaſtical "Eras FER 
writers, ſome of whom deſerve great commendation. cluiaſftical 
The chief of theſe is Lactantius, who has been de- writers in 
ſervedly dignified with the title of the Chriflian Latin. 


vitiated with barbariſms and exotic forms of ſpeech. 
The multitades of barbarians who flocked to Rome 
from all parts of the empire ; the ambaſſadors of foreign 
princes, and often the princes themſelves, with their at- 


tendants; the prodigious numbers of ſlaves who were 
entertained in all the confiderable families of the capi- 
tal, and over all Italy; the frequent commerce which the 
Roman armies upon the frontiers carried on wich the 
barbarians ; all concurred to vitiate the Latin tongue, 
and to interlard it with foreign words and idoms. -In 
ſuch'circumſtances, it was impoſlible for that or any 
other language to have continued pure and untainted, | 


This vitiated character both of Ryle and ſentiment. 


became more and more prevalent, in proportion as it 


deſcended from the reign of Adrian towards the era 


Cicero. | 8 

The Roman authors amount to a very ſmall number 
in compariſon of the Greek. At the {ame time, when 
we conſider the extent and duration of the Roman 
empire, we are juſtly ſurpriſed to find fo few writers 
of character and reputation in fo vaſt a field. We 
think we have good reaſon to agree with the prince of 
Roman poets in the ſentiment quoted p. 553. 

Upon the whole, the Latin tongue deſerves our 
attention beyond any other ancient one now extant. 
The grandeur of the people by whom it was ape Þ 
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the luſtre of its writers ; the empire which it, ſtill 
maintains among ourſelves ; the neceſſity we are under 
of learning it in order to obtain, accels to almoſt, all 
the ſciences, nay. even to the knowledge of dur own 
laws, of our -dicial proceedings, of our charters; all 
theſe circumitances, and many others too numerous 
to be detailed, render the acquiſition of that imperial 
language in a peculiar manner at once improving and 
highly intereſting, Spoken by the conquerors of the 
ancient nations, it partakes of all their revolutions, and 
bears continually their impreſſion. Strong and. ner- 
vous while they were employed in nothing but battles 
and carnage, it thundeted in the camps, and made 
the proudeſt people to tremble, and the molt deſporic 
monarchs to bend their ſtubborn necks to the yoke, Co- 
pious and majeſtic, when, weary of battles, the Romans 
inclined to vie with the Greeks in ſcience and the graces, 
it became the learned language of Europe, and by its 
luilte made the Jargon of ſavages diſappear who diſpu- 
ted with it the poſſeſſion of that quarter of the globe. 
Aſter having controlled by its eloquence, and huma- 
nized by its laws, all thoſe people, it became the 
kanguage of religion. In ſhort, the Latin language 
will be ſtudied and eſteemed as long as good ſenie 
and fine taſte remain in the world. 


Sect. IX. Cellic, Gothic, and Sclavonian Lan- 
gudges. 


91. Of the Celtic Language. 


4 In 2 of the origin of the Latin tongue (cee 


Section VIII.), we obſerved that a great part ot it 
is derived from the Celtic. We ſhall now. endeavour 
to give ſome account of the origin and extent of that 


ancient language; ſtill leaving the minutie to grammars 
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and dictionaries, as we have done with reſpect to the 
other dialects which have fallen under our conſidera- 
tion. Our candid readers, it is hoped, will remember, 
chat we are acting in the character of philologers, not 
in that of grammarians and lexicographers. | 
The deſcendants of Japhet having peopled the weſt- 
ern parts of Aſia, at length entered Europe. Some 
broke into that quarter of the. globe by the north, 
others found means to croſs the Danube near its mouth, 
Their poſterity gradually aſcended towards the ſource 
ot that river: afterwards they advanced to the banks 
of the Rhine, which they paſſed, and thence ſpread 
themſelres as far as the Alps and the Pyrenean hills. 
Theſe people, in all probability, were compoſed of 
different families ; all, however, ſpoke the ſame lan- 
guage; their names and cuſtoms bore a near reſem- 
blance; there was no variety among them but that 
difference which climate always introduces. Accord- 
ingly they were all known, in the more. early times, 
by the general name of Celts ſeythe, In proceſs of 
time, becoming exceedingly numerous, they were di- 


vided into ſeveral nations, which were diſlinguiſhed by 


different names and territorial appellations. Thoſe 
who inhabited that large country bounded by the 
ocean, the Mediterranean, the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees, were denominated Gauls or Cells. Thoſe 


m were people multiplied ſo prodigiouſly in the ſpace of a few 


—_— centuries, that the fertile regions which they then oc- 
zaUls. 


cupied could not afford them the means of ſubſiſtence. 


Some of them now paſſed over into Britain; others 
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till the Roman conquelts. 


croſſed the Pyrenees, and formed ſeſtlements in the 
northern parts of Spain. Even the formidable bar- 


riers of che Alps could not impede the. progreſs of 


the Gauls ; they made their way inte Italy, and colo- 
nized thoſe parts which lie at the foot of the moun- 
tains ; whence they extended themſelves towards. the 
centre of that rich country. n 

By this time the Greeks had landed on the eaſtern 
coalts of Italy, and founded numerous colonies in thoſe 
parts, The two nations vying as it were with each 
other in populouſneſs, and always planting colonies 
in the courſe of their progres, at length rencountered 
about the middle of the country, "This central region 
was at that time called Latium. Here the two nations 
formed one ſociety, which was called the Latin people. 
The languages of the two nations were blended toge- 
ther; and hence, according to ſome, the Latin is a 
mixture of Greek and Gaelic, . q 

As the Gauls were a brave and numerous people, 
they certainly maintained themſelyes in their priſtine 
polſeſſions, uninvaded, uncongquered, till their civil 
animoſities and domeſtic quarrels expoſed them as a 
prey to thoſe very Romans whom they had fo often 
deteated, and ſometimes driven to the brink of deſtruc- 
tion. „They were not a people addicted to commerce; 
and, upon the whole, conſidering their ſituation both 
in their primary ſeats and afterwards in Italy, they had 
little temptation or opportunity to mingle with fo- 
reigners, Their language, therefore, mult bave re- 
mamed unmixed with foreign idioms, Such as it was 
when they ſettled in Gaul, meh it mult have continued 
It therefore there is one 
primitive language now exiſting, it muſt be found in 
the remains of the Gaelic or Celtic. It is not, then, 
ſurpriſing, that ſome very learned men, upon diſco- 
yering the coincidence of very great numbers of words 
in ſome of the Greek dialects with other words in the 
Celtic, have been inclined to eſtabliſh a ſtrict affinity 


between thoſe languages. The ancient Pelaſgic and 1 
the Celtic at leaſt muit have nearly reſembled each blance be- 
other, admitting a dialectical difference only, and that tween their 
20 
and chat 


Some have thought that the Gauls loſt the uſe of wy 9 


diſcrimination which climate and a long period of time 
mult always produce. 


their native language ſoon after their country was 
conquered by the Romans; but Monfieur Bullet, in his 
Memoirs de la Langue Celiigue, has proved almoſt to 
a demonſtration, that the vulgar among thoſe people 
continued to ſpeał it ſeveral centuries aſter that period. 
When a great and populous nation has for many ages 
employed a vernacular tongue, nothing can ever make 
them entirely relinquilh the uſe of it, and adopt un- 

mixed that ot their conquerors, | | 
Many learned men, among whom isthe lexicographer 
above-menyoned, have ſhown that all the local names 
in the noi th of Italy are actually of Celtic extraction. 
Tneſe names generally point out or deſcribe ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to the nature of their ſituation ; 
ſuch as expoſure, eminence, lowneſs, moiſtneſs, dryneſs, 
coldne.s, heat, &c. This is a very characteriſtic fea- 
ture of an original language; and in the Celtic it is ſo 
prominent, that the Erie names of places all over 
Scotland are even to this day, peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
by this quality. We have heard a gentleman, who 
was well {killed in the dialect of the Celtic {till ſpoken 
FEſS Ml 


Sect. IX. | 


Celtic 


yi 


gebt. IX. ene n 
Celde . in the Highlands of Scotland, propoſe to lay a bet, at 
Language» very great odds, that if one ſhould pronounce the name 
—— of any village, mountain, river, gentleman's ſeat, &c. 
in the old” Seotcith dialect, he ſhould be able, by its 
very name, to give a pretty exact deſcription of its lo- 
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ſpace of three centuries. During this period, a mul- The Welſh 
titude of Italian exotics mnſt have been tranſplanted dialect not 


cal ſituation.  * | 
To diſcover the ſources from which the Celtic 
tongue is derived we muſt have recourſe to the follow- 
ing expedients. 

1. We muſt conſult the Greek and Latin authors, 
who havepreſerved ſome Gaelic or Celtic terms in their 


N ee | 

2. We muſt have recourſe. to the Welſh and Baſ: 
Bretagne dialects; in which, indeed, there are many 
new words, but theſe are calily diſtinguiſhed from 
the primitive ſtock. | 

3. If one would trace another ſource of the Celtic, 
he muſt converſe with the country people and peaſants, 
who live at a diſtance from cities, in thoſe countries 
where it was once the vernacular tongue. We have 
been credibly informed, that a Highland gentleman, 
crofling the Alps for Italy, accidentally fell in with an 
old woman,. a native of thoſe parts, who {poke a lan- 
guage ſo near akin to his native Exſe, that he cquld 
underſtand her with little difficulty; and that h on 
the other hand, underſtood molt of his wofds. That 
an event of this nature ſhould actually take place is by 
no means ſurpriſing, when we conſider that the Erle 
ſpoken” in the Highlands of Scotland is perhaps the 
molt genuine remnant of the Celtic now exiſting, and 
at the ſame time reit & „age be ſome remgte 
cantons among thoſe wild and inaccetſible . 


into their language; and indeed many of them are diſ- 
cernible at this day. Their long commerce with 
their Eng iſn neighbours and conquerors hath adul- 
terated their language, ſo that a great part of it is 
now of an Ene fh complexion, The Iriſh is now 
ſpoken by a race of people whoſe morality and in- 
genuity are nearly upon a level. Their lat-ſt hiſto- 
rians have brought them from the confines of Aſia, 
through a variety of adventures, to people an iſland 
extra ann ſoliſque viasr. However this genealogical 
tale may pleaſe the people for whom it was fabri-a- 
ted, we muſt {till ſuſpect that the Iriſh are of Celtic 
extraction, and that their forefathers emigrated from 
the weſtern coalt of Britain at a period prior to all 
hiſtorical or even traditional annals. Ireland was once 
the n ve land of ſaints. The chief actors on this ſa- 
cred ſtage were'Komanilts, and deeply tinctured with 
the ſuperſt tion of the times. They pretended to im- 
prove the language of the natives; and whatever their 
fugcels was, they improved it in ſuch a manner as to 
make it deviate very conſiderably from the original 
Celtic; ſo that it is not in Ireland that we are to 
look for the genuine characters of the dialet under 
conſideration. 1 
Though the Hibernian tongue, in our opinion, dif- 
fers eonſiderably from the original Celtic, ſome very 
ingenious eſſays have been lately publiſhed by the learn- 


the Alps, where ſome remains of that tongue may be ed and laborious members of the Art:quarian focicty of 
ſtill preſerved. ” D-blin; in which the coincidence of that tongue, with 6,;,.c;. 
4. We have ſaid, that the moſt genuine remains of ſome of the original dialects, has been ſupported by dence be— 
the Gaelic tongue are to be iound in the Highlands of wvery planſible arguments, In a diſſertation publiſhed tween the | 


Scotland; and the reaſon is obvious. The Scottiſh in the year 1772, they have exhibited a collection of Cie and 
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Highlanders are the unmixed unconquered polterity of 
the anciznt Britons, into whoſe barren domains the 
Romans never penetrated ; not, we imagine, becauſe 
they were not able, ſince they ſubdued both North 
and South Wales, equally inacceſſible, but becauſe 
they tound no ſcenes there either to fire their amvition 
or allure their avarice. Amidit all the revolutions that 
from time to time ſhook and convulſed Albion, thoſe 
mountainous regions were lett to their primitive lords, 
who, like their Beider progenitors, hoſpitable in the 
extreme, did not, however, ſuffer ſtrangers to reſide 
long among them. Their language accordingly, re- 
mained unmixed, and continues ſo even to this day, eſpe- 
cially in the moſt remote parts and unfrequented iſlands, 

The Norwegians ſubdued the weltern iflands of 
Scotland at a time when the Scottiſh monarchy was 
ſtill in its minority. They erected a kind of princi- 
pality over them, of which the iſle of Man was the 
capital. Though they maintained the ſovereignty of 
thoſe iſlands for ſome centuries, built many forts, and 
ſtrengthened them with garriſons, and in fine were 
the lawgivers and adminiſtrators of juſtice among the 
natives; yet we have been informed by the moſt re- 
ſpectable authority, that there is not at this day a 
ſingle vocable of the Norſe or Daniſh tongue to be 
found among thoſe iſlanders. This fact affords a de- 


monſtrationof that ſuperſtitious attachment with which 


they were devoted to their vernacular dialects. 


few 4s 


Punico Malteſe words compared with words of the 
fame import in- Iriſh, where it muſt be allowed the re- 
ſemblanc&Gs palpable. In the fame diflertation they 
have compared the celebrated, Pungc ſcene in Plauus 
with its tranſlation into the Iriſh; in which the word- in 
the two languages are ſurpriſingly fimilar. If thote 
criticiſms are well founded, they will prove that tte 
Celtic is coeval and congenial 5 moſt ancient 
languages of the eaſt; which we think highly pro- 
babe. Be that as it may, the Danes and Norwegians 
formed ſettlements in Ireland; and the Englith have 
long been ſovereigns of that ifland. Theſe circum- 
ſtances mult have affected the vernacular idiom of the 
natives; not to mention the neceſſity of adoprins 
the language of the conquerors in law, in ſciences, and in 
the offices of religion. 
The inhabitants of the Highlands and iſlands ct 
Scotland are the deſcendants of thoſe Britons who 
fled from the power of the Romans, and ſheltered 
themſelves among the fens, rocks, and faſtneſſes ot 
thoſe rugged mountains and ſequeſtered glyns. They 
preferred theſe waſtes and wilds, with liberty and in- 
dependence, to the pleaſant and fertile valleys of the 
fonth, with plenty embitrered by flavery. They no 
doubt carried the language along with them; that 
language was a branch of the Celtic. With them, no 
doubt, fled a number of the druidical prieſts, who un- 
queſtionably knew their. native dĩalect in all its beautics 
aud 
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their diverſion. 


ſpiſed. 


were-unknown to the Caledonian Scots, till they learn. Celtic 
Language, 


and varieties. Theſe fugitives in proceſs of time 
formed a regular government, elected a king, and be- 
came a conſiderable ſtate. They wera ſequeſtered by 
their ſituation from the reſt of the world. Without 
commerce, without agriculture, without the mecha- 
nical arts, and without objects oſ ambition or emula- 
tion, they addicted themſelves wholly to the paſtoral 
life as their buſineſs, and to hunting and — 

Thoſe people were not diſtinguiſhed 
by an innovating genius; and conſequently their lan- 


guage muſt have remained in the ſame ſtate in which 


they received it from their aneeſtors. They received 
it genuine Celtic, and ſuch they preſerved it. 

When the Scots became malters of the low coun- 
try, and their kings and a great part of the nobility 
embraced the Saxon manners, and adopted the Saxon 
language, the genuine Caledonians tenacioufly retain- 
ed their native tongue, dreſs, manners, clanſhips, and 
fendal cuſtoms, and could never cordially aſſimilate 
with their ſouthern neighbours... Their language, 
therefore, could not be polluted with words or idioms 
borrowed from a people whom they hated and de- 
Indeed it is plain from the whole tenor of the 
Scottiſh hiſtory, that neither Caledonian chieftains, 
nor their vaſſals, were ever ſteadily attached to the royal 
family after they fixed their reſidence in the low 
country, and became Saxos, as the Highlanders called 
them by way of reproach. Indeed the commerce be- 
tween them and thoſe of the ſouth, till about a cen- 
tury and a half ago, was only tranſient, and acciden- 
tal; nor was their native diale&t in the leaſt affected 
by it. 7 

Their language, however, did not degenerate, be- 
cauſe there exilted among them a deſcription of men 
whole profeſſion obliged them to guard againſt that 
misfortune. Every chieftaia retained in his family a 


the purity bard or poet laureat, whoſe. province it was to com- 


of the 
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poſe poems in honour of his lord, to commemorate | 


the glorious exploits of his anceſtors, to record the 
genealogy and connections of the family; in a word, 
to amuſe and entertain the chief and his gueſts at all 
public entertainments and upon all ſolemn occaſions. 
Tkoſe proſeſſors of the Parnaſſian art uſed to vie with 
each other; and the chiefs of families often aſſembled 
theic reſpective bards, and encouraged them by con- 
ſider able premiums to exert their poetic talents, The 
victor was rewarded and honoured ; and the chieftain 
deemed it an honour to himſelf to entertain a bard 
who excelled his peers. The ancient Gauls, as we 
learn from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Lu- 
can, &c, entertained perſons of that profeſſion; and 
certainly the ancient Britons did the ſame. Thoſe 


bards were highly revered ; their perſons were deem- 


ed ſacred; and they were always rewarded with fala- 
rics in lands or cattie (See ſection Greeb.) "Thoſe 
poetic geniuſes muſt have watched over their verna- 
cular diale& with the greateſt care and anxiety ; be- 
canſe in their compoſitions no word was to be loſt, but 
as many gained as poſlible. | 

The uſe of letters was not known among the an- 


cient Celte ; mer druidical clergy forbade the uſe, of very of any animal of prey or game: it is meant to 
give notice to the hunting companion to be in readi- 
neſs to ſeize the animal: and hence we believe edo 
be tg eat“ in Latin, and ed in Iriſh 


them. All their religious rites, their philoſophical 


 dogmas, their moral precepts, and their political ma- 
xims, were compoſed in verſes which their pupils were 


obliged to commit to memory. Accordingly letters 


ed them either from their ſouthern neighbours. or 
from the Romans. The Iriſh,” indeed, pretend to 
have leiters of a, very ancient date ; the Highlanders 
of the country in queſtion make no claim to. the uſe 
of chat invention. Their bards, therefore, commit- 
ted every thing to memory; and of courſe the words of 
their language muſt have been faithfully preſerved. We 
find that the celebrated poems of Offian, and others 
of an inferior character, or at leaſt fragments of ſuch 
poems (ſee Oss1an), have thus been preſerved from 
father to ſon for more than 1000 years. The beauty, 


ſignificancy, harmony, variety, and energy of theſe 


verſes, ſtrike us even in a proſe tranſlation: how in- 
finitely more charming mult they appear in their native 
form and poetical attire ! | 

In order to exhibit the genius of the Celtic in as 
ſtriking a light as the nature of our preſent deſign 
will permit, we ſhall lay before our readers a very con- 
tracted ſketch of the Gaelic or Caledonian diale& as 
it now ſtands; which we hope will go a great way 
to convince them that this is the genuine offspring of 
the other. In doing this we ſhall borrow many hints 
from a gentleman * whoſe learning ſeems to equal his 
zeal for his native language; which, in compliance 
with the modern practice, we ſhall for the future diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of Gaelic, f 

The Gaelie is not derived from any other language 
as far as we know, being obvioufly redacible ro its 
own roots, Its combinations are formed' of ſimple 
words of a known ſignification; and thoſe words are 
reſolvable into the ſimpleſt combinations of vowels and 
conſonauts, and even into ſimple ſounds. In ſuch a lan- 
guage we may expect that ſome traces will be found of 
the ideas and notions of mankind living in a ſtate of pri. 


meval ſimplicity ; and if ſo, a monument is ſtill preſerved 


of the primitive manners of the Celtic race while as 


yet under the guidance of ſimple nature, without any 


artificial reſtraint or controul. | 

The ſudden ſenſations of heat and cold, and bodily 
pain, are expreſſed by articulate ſounds, which, how- 
ever, are not uſed in this language to denote heat, 
cold, or bodily pain. A ſudden ſenſation of heat is 
denoted by an articulate exclamation hait ; of cold, 
by id; of bodily pain, by oich. All theſe ſounds may 
be called interjefions, being parts of ſpeech which diſ- 
cover the mind to be ſeized with ſome paſſion, Few 
of the improved languages of Europe preſent ſo great 
a variety of ſounds which- inſtantaneouſly convey 
notice of a particular paſſion, bodily or mental feel- 


inp. 

She pronouns he and ſbe are expreſſed by the ſimple 
ſounds e and i, and theſe are the marks of the maſ- 
culine and feminine genders; for a neuter gender is 
unknown in the Cake. The compoſitions of rude 
and barbarous ages are univerſally found to approach 


to the ſtyle and numbers of poetry; and this too is a 


diſtinguiſhing character of the Gaelic. Bodily ſub- 
ſiſtence will always be the principal concern of an un- 
cultivated people. Hence ed or eid is uſed upon diſeo- 


ifes © cattle :” 
likewiſe in Scotch edal “ cattle,” li * 
; 66 ce 
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Celiie the offspring or generation of cattle.” Coed or cuzd, 

Language» © ſhare or. proportion of any ſubject of property,” lite- 

—— rally common food.” Far“ hunting,” literally 
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« gathering of food.” Edra t the time of the morn- 
ing when cattle are brought home from paſture to give 
milk. literally © meal time. Theſe are words import- 
ing the ſimplicity of a primitive ſtate, and are com- 
mon in the Gaelic idiom. 

Traces of imitative language remain in all coun- 
tries. 'The word uſed for cow in the Gaelic language 
is bo, plainly in imitation of the lowing of that ani- 
ma] 


In joining together original roots in the progreſs of 
improving language and rendering it more copious, its 
combinations diſcover an admirable juſtneſs and preci- 
ſion of thought, which one would ſcarce expect to find in 
It will, however, be found, 
upon examination, that the Gaelic language, in its com- 
bination of words, ſpecifies with accuracy the known 
qualities, and expreſſes with preciſion the nature and 
properties which were attributed to the object deno- 
minated. 

An appears to have been a word of ſrequent uſe 
in this language, and ſeems to have been originally 
a name applied indefinitely to any object. Accord- 
ing to Bullet, it was uſed to ſignify “ a planet; hence 
the ſun had the name of grian, which is a compound 
of gri “ hot,” and an a planet.” Ne ſignifies 


originally and radically “ diviſion.” The changes of 


the moon and the variety of her phaſes were early 
employed to point out the diviſions of time. The 
preſent name for the oor is geulach ; a word derived 
trom her whiteneſs of colour. To theſe we might 
add a vaſt number more whoſe ſignification preciſely 
indicates their ſhape, colour, effects, &c. Many of 
theſe would be found exactly ſimilar to Greek and 
Latin words of the ſame ſound and ſignification. In 
order to ſatisfy our curious readers, we ſhall annex a 
few, though ſome of them may perhaps be queſtion- 
able. f « 

The Venus of the Latins is ſaid to be a compound 
of ben and jus, which literally ſignify “ the firſt wo- 
man,“ the letter þ in Gaelic being ſoftened into v. 
nder and wap ſignify © food.” Theſe words are com- 
pounded of the Gaelic words ed or eid and ar ; the for- 
mer denotes food ſimply, and the latter plovghed land. 
Theſe are-the roots of the Greek and Latin words 
id edo, apo aro. Edya, Which ſignifies © a ſeat,” has 
an evident reference to food. It is compounded of 
two Gaelic words ed and ira, which literally ſignify 
« meal-time.”” , which ſignifies “ the preſents 
which a bridegroom made to his bride,” is a com- 
pound of two Gaelic words ed and na or 2uah, literally 
ſignifying raw food.” From ar there are many 
Greek derivatives. Apvpe ſignifies © ploughed land,“ 
alſo „ crop of corn;” Aproc “ bread.” In Gaelic 
a oP of corn and bread are expreſſed by arbhar, com- 
monly pronounced arar and aren; all being equally 
derivatives of the root ar. So the Greek and La- 
tin words «poTog, arabilis, % arable "41 aperpoy, aratrum, 
*aplough;?” apory;, arator, * a ploughman ;” and many 
others, are evidently derived from the ſame ſource. 


We would not, however, foggett in conſequence of ' 
e 


this coincidence, that either 


Greek or Latin lan- 
Vor. XIV. ; 
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guages were derived from the Gaelic we r.ther believe 
that theſe are remains of a primeval tongue, which 
are ſtill retained in all the three; and we produce 
them upon the preſent occaſion as preſumptions that 
the Gaelic is an original, underived language, and of 
courſe the moſt pure and unadulterated relick of the 
Celtic now exiſting. If our readers ſhould incline to 
know more of this ſubject, they may conſult Pezron's 
Origin of Ancient Nations, Bullet's Mem. de la Langu: 
Celtigue, Parſon's Rem. Japbet, Gebelin, Monde fr. m. 
&c. 

When the Celtic language was generally ſpoken 
over Europe, it ſeems to have been amazingly copious, 
By conſulting Bullet's Meniciret, it appears that its 
names for the common and various objects of nature 
were very numerous. The words denoting water, ri- 
ver, wood, foreſt, mountain, lake, &c. were molt pre- 
eiſely accommodated to ſpecity each modification and 
variety, with ſuch peculiar ex actneſs as even the Greek, 
with all its boaſted idiomatical precition 2nd copioul- 
nels, has not been able to equal. The appearances 
which diverſify the viſible face of inanimate nature, 
arreſt the attention of men in an uncultivated ſtate. 
Unaccuſtomed to thought and abſtract reaſoning, their 
minds expand and exerciſe their powers upon ſenſible 
objects, and of courſe mark every minutia and almoſt 
imperceptible diſtinction with an accuracy to us ſeem- 
ingly impoſſible. | 

We hope it now appears to every reader, that the 
Celtic was one of the dialects of the primitive lan- 
guage ; that it once overſpread by far the greateſt 
part of Europe; that the Gaelic now ſpoken in the 
northern parts of Scotland and the adjacent iflands iz 
the moſt pure and unmixed relick of that tongue now 
anywhere exiſting. We would willingly reter our 
readers to ſome well compoſed grammar of that lan- 
guage ; but indeed we know of none that deſerves our 
recommendation. Some years ago we were flattered 
with the proſpect of ſeeing one publiſhed by a gentle- 
man whoſe deep {kill in that language is univerſally 
acknowledged. We have likewiſe heard ct an iutend- 
ed dictionary of the ſame tongue; but hitherto our 
hopes have been diſappointed. 

We are, however, happy to find that there is 
now publiſhing an excellent tranſlation of both the 
Old and New Teſtaments into Gaelic, which has 
hitherto been a defideratum among thoſe whe ſoeak 
this language. Such a tranſlation will at once con- 
tribute to preſerve that ancient tongue, and diſſemi- 
nate the knowledge of the truth among the natives of 
that country. | 

Every aſſiſtance towards acquiring the knowledge 
of a tongue which was once univerial over a great 
part of Europe, will certainly be an acceptable preſent 
to the public. The antiquary, who is deſirous of tra- 
cing the affinity of languages, and wiſhes to mark the 
migrations of pecple, oùght certainly to apply him- 
ſelt ro the ſtudy of its remaining branches; and, if we 
miſtake not, he will ſoon be convinced, that they all 
breathe a ſpirit congenial to the manners and ſenti- 
ments of a people who are juſt entering upon the firſt 
ſtage of improvement and civilization. 

N it may be expected, that, before we con- 
cluded this ſhort ſketch of the Celtic tongue, we ſhould 
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Celtic give ſome account of the origin of the words Gaul and 
Language. Ga, the two names by which this people was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Greeks and Romans. Mr M' Pherſon 
imagines, that the appellation, of Celt is au adjective 
derived from Gael, the abbriginatname of the inhabi- 
tants of ancient Gaul. For our - we can ſee no 
connection between Gael and Kelt, nor do we think 
that the latter is an adjective. We believe that thoſe 
people called themſelves Car! and not Gael. We are 
fare that Cal:donia, or Cal-den or dun, was an anct 
ent name of the mountainous parts of Scotland. | 
Though many different opinions have been advanced 
with relation to the etymology of this word, 'we ima- 
gine that none is ſo probable as that which ſuppoſes 
that it is compounded of the two Celtic words Cal or 
| Kal, that is, Gal or Gaul,“ and dun, which ſigni- 
fies „ à hill or mountain.“ Upon this ground, the 
Caledonii will import the Gauls of the mountains, or, 
which is the ſame the Highland Gauls. The Iriſh 
and Highlanders reciprocally denominate themſelves 
1 by the general title of Cael, Gael, or Gaul. They 
alſo diſtinguiſh themſelves, as the Welch originally 
did, and as the Welch diſtinguiſh them both at pre- 
ſent, by the appellation of Guidbill, Guthel, and Ga- 
el. The intermediate th, they ſay, is left quieſcent 
in the pronunciation, as it is in many words of the 
Britiſh language; in which caſe Gathe/ would im- 
mediately be formed into Gael; and Gathel is actu- 
ally ſounded like Gael by both the Iriſh and High- 
landers at preſent. The appellation of Gatbhel, there- 
fore, ſay they, was originally the ſame with Gael, and 
the parent of it. The quieſcent letters in Britiſh 'are 
frequently transferred from the middle to the conelu- 
ſion of the word; by which manœuvre, Gathel is chan- 
ged into Galath, Galat, Galt, and Celt. It is true, 
that Gael of the continent is univerfally denominated 
Galatz and Celte by the Grecians, and Gallt and Gallta 
by the Iriſh, The appellations, therefore, of Gathel-;, 
Galli, Gallat-æ, Calet-et, An-calit es, and Celt-e,are all 
one and the ſame denomination, only varied by the 
aſtoniſhing ductility of the Celtic, and diſguiſed by the 
alterations ever Ficident to a language that has been 
merely oral for ages. | 
It may perhaps appear preſumptuous in us to dif- 
fer from two ſuch reſpectable authorities as M*Pher- 
fon and Whitaker: we muſt, however, acknowledge, 
that neither the one nor the other appears to us well 
founded. Beſides, they convey no idea of the ſignih- 
eation of the words, though in the celtic language 
they muſt have been ſignificant. The name Cael, the 
jame with Gal was probably given them in the Eaſt 
jrom the Greek «a>, which in many oriental languages 
denotes fair ; and ſararie may be eafily derived from 
tax or Jana, Gal or Galath.—This denomination might 
be given them by their neighbours, in alluſion, to their 
fair complexion. beds pag * 41 


92. Of the Gothic Language. 
Taz Celtic and Gothic tongues at one time divided 
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puſhed forward to the parts moſt diſtant. 
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Europe between them. Both were of equal antiqui - Gothie 
ty; both originated in Aſia, both were dialects of the Lan 
original language of mankind. The Orlde, however; 272 
was firſt imported into Europe. Tbe Gauls or Celts Ancient 
had penetrated fartheſt towards the weſt; la cireum - Gothic. 
ſtance which plainly intimates the priority of che ir ar- 
rival. In the population of countries, we believe it 
may be held as a maxim, that the colonies who emi - 
grated firſt were generally impelled by ſucceeding emi- 
grants; and that of conſequence the moſt early were 
The Celts; 
then, having overſpread the moſt weſtern parts of 
Europe, muſt have arrived more varly in thoſe re- 
gions. # 4206171]: Mot Is (2 07 mne > 

The Goths and Getz were the ſame race of 
according to Procopius “, de bello Goth. and Strabot * Lib. i. 
(8) informs us, that they ſpoke the ſame language a. 
with the Thracians, from whoſe confines they had f Lib. i. 
ſpread themſelves northward as far as the weſtern 2 | 
banks of the Danube. Vopiſcus, in the Hiſtory of The ſme 
Probus, tells us, that this -emperort. obliged “ the with the 
Thracians, and all the Getic tribes, either to ſurren language 
der or accept of his friendſhip. This expreſſion in 3 
dicates, that the Thrac ians and the Getic tribes were , N 
deemed the ſame race of people. From this deduſ- 
tion it is clear, that the Getæ and Thracians were 
brethren; that they ſpoke the ſame language: and 
that their laws, manners, cuſtoms, and religious tenets, 
were the ſame, might eaſily be ſhown, were :this a pro- 
per place for an inquiry of that nature. 

The Thracian language, as might be demonſtrated 
from names of- perſons, offices, places, and cuſtoms, 
among that people, was nearly related to the Chaldean 
and other oriental languages. r 
They are thought to have been the deſcendants of 
Tiras,” one of the ſons of Japhet, and conſequently 
muſt have preſerved the ſpeech of the Noachic' fami- 
ly. The Gothic language abounds with Pablavi, or Origin of 
old Perſie words, which are no doubt remains of the the Goths, 
primeval dialect of mankind. The Thracians peo- 
pled a conſiderable part of the northern coaſt of Aſia 
Minor; and conſequently we meet with many names 
of cities, mountains, rivers, &c. in thoſe parts, exactly 
correſponding with many names in Europe, evidently 
impoſed by our Gothic progenitors. Any perſon to- 
lerably acquainted with the remains of the Gothic 
daes will be able to trace theſe with little diffi- 
culty. 

We learn from Herodotus||, that Darius in his | Lib. 4. 
expedition againſt the wandering Scythians who lived paſſim. 
on the other fide of the Iſter or Danube, in his pro- 
greſs ſubdued the Getz; and in the ſame paſſage the 
hiſtorian informs us, that theſe people held the im- 
mortality of the human ſoul, and that they were the 
braveſt and moſt juſt of all the Thracians. After this 
period, we find them mentioned by almoſt every » Po 
Greek writer, even familiarly ; for Getz in the come- E 
dies of that nation, is a common name for a ſlave. 
The Getz then occupied all that large tract of coun- 
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| (») Lib. yii. page 295, B. ; ibid. page 305. G. (Caſaubon). From this paſſage it appears, that the Greeks 
Fhiraclata Plin, Nat, Hiſt, I. iv. cap. 11. mentions a tribe of the 


were of opinion that the Getz were 
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Getz called Gaude. _ 
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try which extended from the confines of Thrace, to 
the banks of the Danube: were a brave and virtuous 
people; and ſpoke the ſame language with the Thra- 
cians, 'with whom they are often confounded both by 
Greek and Roman hiſtorians. 

But the name of Goth is by no means ſo ancient. 
It was utterly unknown both to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. The firſt time that the name Goth is 
mentioned is in the reign of the Emperor Decius, 
about the year of Chriſt 250. About that time they 
burſt out of Getia, and ruſhing like a torrent into the 
empire, laid waſte every thing with fire and ſword. 
The name of their leader or king was Cneva. De- 
eius, endeavouring to expel them Thrace, was van- 
quiſhed and ſlain. ror 329) te | 

- After this irruption, we find them frequently in the 
Latin authors under the name of Gete or Gothi; tho? 
the Greeks generally denominate them Scytbhæ. Tor- 
ſæus tells us, that geit and got is actually the ſame 
word, which anciently, according to him, denoted a 
« ſoldier. Got in Icelandic ſignifies a“ houſe or 
horſeman, and gata a * wanderer ;” and this laſt 
was perhaps the import of the term Geta, they being 
originally an unſettled vagrant people. As nations 
generally aſſume to themſelves ſome high auſpicious 
denomination, we may believe the Goths did the ſame. 
We may therefore reſt ſatisfied, that the Getz aſſu- 
med the Icelandic name above mentioned as their 
national one: or perhaps, notwithſtanding their Greek 
denomination, they called themſelves Gots or Goths 
from the beginning. | | 

The original ſeat of -the Goths was the country 
now called Litth 'Tartary, into which they had ex- 
tended themſelves from the frontiers of Thrace. This 
country was called Little Scythia by the Greek wri- 
ters; and it was the ſtation whence thoſe innumerable 
ſwarms advanced, which, in conjunction with the A- 
lani and other barbarous tribes, at length over-ran 
and ſubverted the weſtern. empire. One part of the 
Gothic nation was allowed by Conſtantine to ſettle in 
Mcſia. Before the year 420 moſt of the Gothic na- 
tions who had ſettled within the limits of the Roman 
empire had been converted to the Chriſtian faith ; 
but, unhappily, the greater part of the apoſtles by 
whom they had been proſelyted, were Arians, which 
proved fatal to many of the orthodox Chriſtians ; for 
the Arian Goths perſecuted them with unrelenting 
cruelty, 

About the year 367, Ulphilas biſhop of the Mece- 
ſian Goths, - tranſlated the New Teſtament into the 
Gothic language. The remains of this tranſlation 
furniſh a genuine, and at the ſame time venerable, mo- 
nument of the ancient Gothic: dialect. No more is 


now extant. of that valuable tranſlation than the four 


Goſples, and another fragment containing part of 
the epiſtle to the Romans. The 
repeatedly publiſhed ſince the firſt edition by Junius 
1665, down to that of Mr Lye. Other fragments of 
the Gothic language have alſo been found, which our 
curious readers may ſee in Lye's Notes to his Edition 
of the Gothic Goſpels. The fragment of the Epiſtle 
to the Romans was lately diſcovered in the library at 
Wolfenbottle, and publiſhed by Knitel archdeacon of 
Wolfenbottle, 


The Goths, prior to the age of Ulphilas, were ig- 


towards the ealt. 


ed numerous colonies into Afia Minor, 


ſpels have been 
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norant of the uſe of alphabetical characters. The bi- 
ſhop fabricated an alphabet for them, which is a med. Language. 


ley of Greek and Roman letters, but rather inclining 
to the former. 
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Gothic al- 


This alphabet conſiſts of 25 letters (ſee Pars phabct. 


IX). Junius has carefully analyſed thoſe letters, and 
pointed out their powers and ſounds in his Gothic al- 
phabet, prefixed to his Glofarium Gothicum. They 
were long retained in all the European languages de- 
rived from the Gothic ſource, which will be enumera- 
ted in the ſequel. 

What kind of language the ancient Gothic was, is 
plain from the fragments above montioned ; but in, 
what reſpects it agrees with the oriental tongues, or 
differs from them, is not eaſy to aſcertain with preci- 
ſion. We have obſerved in our ſection on the Greek, 
that a conſiderable part of that language muſt have 
been derived from the Thracian, which, according to 
Strabo there quoted, was the ſame with the Getic or 
Gothic. The Thracian tongue will, we are convin- 
ced upon compariſon, be found analogous to the Chal- 
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dean or Syrian. The German, which is a genuine guage de- 
deſcendant of the Gothic, is full of Perſian words: rived from 
the old Perſian or Pahlavi appears to be a diale& of the chal. 
the Chaldean. The learned Junius, near the begin- dean &c. 


ning of his Gothic alphabet, remarks, thit a very 
conliderable part of the language in queſtion is bor- 
rowed from the moſt ancient Greek. 
Both the learned Ihre in his Glaſſarium Suis Gothi- 
cum, and Wachter in his excellent German and La- 
tin Dictonary, often remark the coincidence of Go- 
thic and German words with oriental vocables of the 
like ſound and of the ſame ſignification. In the old 
Saxon, Which is another ramification cf the Gothic 
tongue, numberleſs terms of the very ſame complexion 
appear. From this deduction we hope it will follow, 
that the Gothic tongue, in its original unmixed ſtate 
as it was ſpoken by the ancient Getz, was a dialect 
of the primeval language; that language which che 
ſons of Tiras brought with them from the plaias 
of Shinar or from Armenia, or from any other re- 
gion where the primitive mortals had fixed their re- 
ſidence. To confirm this polition, we ſhall annex a 
few inſtances. | 

The Thracian tribes, in all probability, firſt took 
poſſeſſion of thoſe parts of Aſia Minor which ſtretch 
Thence they croſſed the Helle- 
ſpont, and ſpread themſelves far and wide northward. 
Strabo ſuppoſes that they firit ſettled in the regions 
to the north of thoſe ſtraits, and thence tranſport- 
The re- 
verſe was probably the caſe. Population, we think, 
proceeded northward ; but be that as it may, is is uni- 
verſally agreed, that both fides of the Helleſpont were 
peopled with Thracians. 

In Afia Minor we meet with the city Perga, 
which, throwing away the a, is Perg. In every 


tongue deſcended from the Gothic, the word Berg 


ſignifies a © rock,” and metaphorically a “ town ar 
burgh ;” becauſe towns were originally built on rocks 
for the ſake of defence. Hence likewiſe Pergamos, 
the fort orcitadel of Troy. Beira in Thracian ſigni- 
fied a city; the Chaldiac and Hebrew word Beer 
imports a © well,” and is poſſibly che original of the 
chic word beer, ale. In ancient times, eſpecially in 
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nicles;”” ſhow that the Goths arrived in Scandinavia Gothic 
by this route, without, however, fixing the era of that Language. 
event with any tolerable degree of accuracy: By he 


the Eaſt, it was cuſtomiry to bufld cities in the neigh- 
bourhood of fountains. The ancients called the Phry- 
gians Bpuy4c, Bryges or Bruges ; the Gothic word coin- 
ciding is obvious. Dyndymus, che name of a city ſa- 
cred to Cybele, is compounded of two Gothic words 
dun and dum, both ſignifying „n height, an 'emi- 
nencez” and hende a toton, an incloſure. The word 
tros ſeems to be the very Gothic froh, © brave, vali- 
ant.“ The words fader, mad:r, thchter, bruder, are fo 
obviouſly Perſian, that every etymologiſt has aſſigned 
them to that language. | 
Many futile etymologies have been given of the ſa- 
cred name Ged, which is in reality the Perfian word Cho- 
a, commonly applied by them to their Hormaad or Oro- 
maz:s, The Perfian bad or bod ſignifies a “ city;“ 
the ſame word in Gothic imports a * honfe, a man- 
ſion, an abode.” Band, in Perſic, a “ ftrait place” 
in Gothic, “ to bend.” Heim or ham, © a houſe,” is 
generally known to be of Perſian original. Much critical 
{kill has been diſplayed in tracing the etymology of 
the Scotch and old Engliſh word Tue,“ Chriſtmas?” 
Jule, derived from jul, was a feſtival in honour of the 
{un, which was originally celebrated at the winter fol- 
ſtice, Wick or wich is a gothic term till preſerved in 
many names of towns; it ſignifies “ a narrow corner, 
or ſmall (trip of land jutting into the ſea, or into a 
lake or river :”” hence Latin vicus, and the Greek ones. 
In Spaniſh, we have many old Gothic words ; among 
others ie a“ ſon,” the ſame with the Greek v2; In 
ſome places of Scotland, we call any thing that is little, 
ſmall, evee ; originally ſpelt vi, if we miltake not, from 
the very ſame word. | 
Theſe few examples we have thrown together, with- 
out any regard to order, perſuaded that almoſt every 
word of the language, truly Gothic, may with a little 
pains and judgment be traced to ſome oriental root or 
cognate, We may obſerve in paſſing, that many Go- 
thic nouns end in a, like the Chaldiac and Syriac ; 
that their ſubſtantive verb very much reſembles that 


of the Perſian, Greek, and Latin: and that their ac- 


tive and auxiliary verb has furniſhed the common præ- 
terperfect tenſe of Greek verbs in the active voice: 
that verb is hahan, but originally ha, as the common 
People pronounce it at this day, eſpecially in the north 
of Scotland, and among the Swedes, Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Icelanders. . 

We ſhall now leave the other inferior arrangements 
of this ancient language to grammarians and lexico- 
graphers, and proceed to inquire what modern tongues 
are deduced from it as their ſtock, and which of them 
makes the neareſt approaches to its ſimplicity and ru- 
ſticity. ' 

We have already obferved that the Goths, formerly 
Getz, were poſſeſſed of a vaſt extent of country, 
reaching from the frontiers of Thrace to the banks of 
the Iſter or Danube. We have ſeen that a colony of 
them ſettled in Mcefia under Conſtantine II. They 
then ſpread themſelves into Dacia, and from thence 

into Germany, All theſe countries were ſituated in 
ſuch a manner, that the progreſs of population was 
forward, and according to the natural courſe of emi- 
gration. From Germany they extended themſelves 
into Scandinavia, that is, Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way. Their whole ancient Euda, Sagas, © Chyo- 


Germans, we believe the ancients. underſtood all the 
nations eaſtward, weſtward, and northward, reaching 
from the Danube on the ſouth up to the extremity of 
Scandinavia on the Northern Ocean; and from the 
Rhine and German Ocean on the weſt, to the river 
Chronus or Niemen on the eaſt. All thoſe nations 
ſpoke one or other of the Gothic dialects, ſome ap- 
proaching nearer, and others deviating farther from, 
the parent language. G | WE 

The Francic- is a dialect of the Teutonic, Tudeſque, 
or old German; and the Goſpels of Ulphilas bear ſuch 
a reſemblance to the Francic, fragments of which are 
preſerved in the eatly French hiſtorians, that ſome 
learned men have pronounced thoſe goſpels to be part 
of an old Francic verſion ; but others of equal reſpec- 
tability have refuted. this opinion, both from hiſtory 
and compariſon of the dialects. Schilter has given us 
large monuments of the Tudeſque or old German 
from the ſeventh century, which evidently prove that 
the Gothic of Ulphilas is the fame language. Wach- 
ter's learned Gloſſary of the ancient German likewiſe 
confirms this poſition, Mr Ihre, after heſitating whe- 
ther the Goſpels of Ulphilas bear moſt reſemblance 
to the German or Scandinavian diale& of the Gothic, 
declares at laſt in favour of the former. The Angle- 
Saxon is alſo known to be a venerable diale& of the 
Tudeſque; and is fo intimately connected with the 
Goſpels, that ſome valuable works on this ſubject are 
wholty built upon the ſuppoſition. 

The Icelandic is the oldeſt relict of the Scandina- 
vian. It begins with Arius Frode in the eleventh 
century, and is a dialect of the German. The re- 
mains we have of it are more modern by four centuries 
than thoſe of the German: they are more poliſhed 
than the other. The words are ſhortened, not only 
becauſe they are more modern than the German, but 
becauſe the Icelandic was poliſhed by a long ſucceſſion 
of poets and hiſtorians almoſt equal to theſe of Greece 
and Rome. Hence the Icelandic, being a more po- 
liſhed language than the German, has leſs affinity with 
the parent Gothic. The Swediſh is more nearly re- 


lated to the Icelandic than either the Daniſh or Nor- 


wegian. That the Swediſh is the daughter of the 
Gothic, is fully ſhown by Mr Ihre above mentioned 
in his G/ofarium Suio Gothicum. There is, therefore, 
no manner of doubt as to the identity of the Gothic, 
preſerved in Ulphilas and other ancient remains, with 
the German and Scandinavian tongue. 
The modern German, a language ſpoken in a far 
33 extent than any other of modern Europe, re- 
embles the Gothie Goſpels more than the preſent Da- 
niſh, Norwegian, or Swediſh ; and has certainly more 
ancient famina. Its likeneſs to the Afiatic tongues, in 
harſhneſs and inflexible thickneſs of ſound, is very 


apparent. 
Buſbequius ſhows, that the clowns of Crim Tar- 


tary, remains of the ancient Goths, ſpeak a language 


almoſt German. Theſe clowns were no doubt deſcen- 
dants of the ancient Goths, who remained in their 
native country after the others had emigrated. It 
is therefore apparent from the whole of this inveſtiga- 

on 1 | „tion, 
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geh wonian tions that the Gothic was introduced into Europe 
Language from the Eaſt, and is probably a dialect of the lan- 
— gage originally ſpoken by men. 

_ 8 Fs. Of the S:lavonian Language. 


Turxxx is another language which pervades a con- 

ſiderable part of Europe, and this, like the Gothic, 
1220 ſeems to have originated in the Eaſt. The language 
eclavonic we mean is the Sclavonic or rather Slavonic, which 
language, prevails far and wide in the eaſtern parts of this divi- 
1 ſion of the globe. It is ſpoken by the Dalmatians, 
by the inhabitants of the Danubian provinces, by the 
Poles, Bohemians, and Ruſſians. The word /a, that 
is, „ flave” (whence the French word eſc/ave, and 
our word ave), ſignifies © noble, illuſtrious ;** but be- 
cauſe, in the lower ages of the Roman empire, vaſt 
multitudes of theſe people were ſpread over all Europe 
in the quality of ſlaves, that word came to denote the 
ſervile tribe by way of diſtin&ion, in the ſame manner 
as the words Geta, Davus, and Syrus, did among the 
111 Greeks at a more early period. 

spoken by © The Slavi dwelt originally on the banks of the Bo- 
the avi ryſthenes, now the Dnieper or Nieper. They were 
one of the one of the tribes of the European Sarmatians who in 
tribesof the ancient times inhabited an immenſe tract of country, 
eh - bounded on the weſt by the Viſtula, now the Weiſel ; 
on the ſouth-eaſt by the Euxine Sea, the Boſphorus 
Cimmerius, the Palus Mceotis, and the Tanais or Don, 

which divides Europe from Aſia. 

In this vaſt tract of country, which at preſent com- 
prehends Poland, Ruſſia, and a great part of Tartary, 
there dwelt in ancient times many conſiderable tribes. 
To enumerate theſe, we believe, would not much edify 
our readers: we ſhall only inform them, that among 
theſe Sarmatian clans were the Roxolani, now the 
Ruſſians, and likewiſe the Slavi, who dwelt near the 
Boryſthenes, as was obſerved above. | 

The Slavi gradually advanced towards the Danube; 
and in the reign of Juſtinian having paſſed that river, 
they made themſelves maſters of that part of Illyricum 
which lies between the Drave and the Save, and is 
to this day from them called Sclavonia. Theſe barba- 
rians by degrees over-ran Dalmatia, Liburnia, the we- 
ſtern parts of Macedonia, Epirus; and on the eaſt 

_ they extended their quarters all along to the weſtern 
bank of the Danube, where that river falls into the 
Eutine. In all theſe countries, the Sclavonian was 
deeply impregnated with the Greek, which was a 
thing of courſe, ſince the barbarian iavaders ſettled in 


thoſe regions, and mingled with the aborigines, who 


ſpoke a corrupt dialect of that language. $5 

The Poles are the genuine deſcendants of the anci- 
ent Sarmatæ (c), and conſequently ſpeak a diale & of 
their language, but much adulterated with Latin 
words, in conſequence of the attachment the Poland- 
ers have long profeſſed to the Roman tongue. 

The Sileſians and Bohemians have corrupted their 
dialects in the very ſame manner. In thoſe countries, 
then, we are not to ſearch ſor the genuine remains of 
the ancient Sarmatian. 
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The modern Ruſſians, formerly the Rhoxani or Sclavonizn 

Roxolani, are the poſterity of the Sarmatæ, and are a \*vguag:+ 

branch of the Slavi: they inhabit a part of the coun- 224 

try which that, people poſſeſſed before they fell into Ruffians 

the Roman provinces ;; they ſpeak the ſame language, deſcended 

and wear the very ſame dreſs; for, on. the bifforical from the 

pillar at Conſtantinople, the Scluavon'ians are dreſſed — 

like the Ruſſian boors. If then the Slavi are Sarma- 

tz, the Ruſſians muſt of courſe be the deſcendants cf 

the ſame people. They were long a ſequeſtered 

people, and conſequently altogether unconnected wi: 1 

the other nations of Europe. They were ſtrangers to 

commerce, inhoſpitable to ſtrangers, tenacious of an- 

cient uſages, averſe to improvements of every kind, 

wonderfully proud of their imaginary impartance; and, 

in a word, a race of people juſt one degree above ab- 

ſolute ſavagiſm. A people cf this character are, for 

the moi part, enemies to innovations; and if we may 

believe the Ruſlan hiſtorians, no nation was ever more 

averſe to innovations than the one in queſtion. From 

the ninth century, .at which era they embraced Chri- 

ſtianity, it does not appear that they moved one ſtep 

forward towards civilization, till Petcr the Great, not 

a century ago, in conſequence of his d:\pot'c autho- 

rity, compe.:led them to adopt the manners and cu- 


ſtoms of their more poliſhed neighbours. 


We may then conclude, that the Ruſſians made a; 
little change in thei language during that period, as 
they did in their dreſs, babits, and manner of living. 
Whatever language they ſpoke in the ninth century, 
the ſame they employed at the beginning of the 18th. 
They were, indeed, according to Appian de bel. ATi:þ- 
rid. once conquered by Diophantus, one of Mithri- 
dates's generals ; bat that conqueſt was for a moment 
only: they were lixewiſe invaded, and their country 
over-run, by the great Timor or Tamerlane ; but this 
invaſion was like- a torrent from the mountains, which 
ſpreads devaſtation far and wide while it rages, but 
makes little altzration on the face of the country. 

We find, likewiſe, that upon ſome occaſions they 
made incurſions upon the frontiers of the Roman em- 
pire; but we hear of no permanent ſettlements ſormed 
by them in theſe quarters. Upon the whele, we take 
the Ruſſians to have been, with reſp:& to their lan- 

gage, in the very ſame predicament with che High- 
— * << and Iflanders of Scotland, who, according to 
the general opinion, have preſerved the Celtie dialect 
pure and entire, in conſequence of their having never 
mingled with foreigners. 8 
From this deduction we may infer two things; firſt, The Ruſs 
that the Ruſſian language is the genuine Sclavonian ; ſian lan- 
and, ſecondly, that the litter is the fame, or nearly guage ge- 
the ſame, with the ancient Sarmatian, en Scl. 

In the Ruſſian, there are found a great number f. 
words reſembling the old ſimple roots of the Greek 
both in ſound and ſignification; its grammatical ge- 
nius is nearly the ſame : and we are informed by the 
very beſt authority, that there is in this language a 
tranſlation of Epictetus, ia which there are whole 
pages, in both the original and tranſlation, W N N 

ivgle 


—.. 


— 


(e) This appears by their character, their laws, their manners, their form of government, their military equi» 
page, their impetuoſity, their ariſtocratic ſplendour. 
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Sclavonian ſingle tranſpoſition. . Mon, 
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Leveque, who has pub- 


.., liſhed a tranſlation of a hiſtory of Ruſhia, is ſo entirely 
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blance be- above. 
tween Ruſ- blance between the former and many orient 


nan and 
oriental 
words, 


convinced of the ſtrict analogy between the ancient 
Greek and the modern Ruſſe, that he is poſitive that 
the former is derived from the latter: Monſ. Freret, 
a very learned French academician, is clearly of the 
ſame opinion. We are, however, . perſuaded that 
this opinion is ill founded. We rather imagine, 
that thoſe coincidences ariſe from the relicks of the 
primitive language of mankind; veſtiges of which, we 
believe, are to be found almoſt in every tongue now 
exiſting. | 
It is, however, we allow, uncommonly difficult to 
render a reaſon for the ſyntaxical avalogy of the two 
languages, without admitting the truth of the one or 
the other hypotheſis. We have examined with ſome 
care a good number of Ruſhan vocables, and compa- 
red them with Greek ones of the ſame ſignification. 
We have not, however, found ſuch a reſemblance as 
we think neceſſary to ſupport the poſition advanced 
We have indeed found a very rong reſem- 
words, 
eſpecially Hebrew, Chaldean, and old Perſian, of 
which we could produce ſeveral inſtances, did the na- 
ture of our preſent inquiry admit ſuch a deviation. 
Every body knows that the Sarmatæ were divided 
into two great nations, the Aſiatic and European; the 
former extended very far eaſtward, behind the moun- 
tain Caucaſus, the northern ſhore of the Euxine Sea, 
and ſo forth. Theſe, we may believe, derived their 
language from the original tongue long before the 
Greek language exiſted. This, in compariſon of the 
Hebrew, Phoenician, Egyptian, Arabian, Chaldean, 
&c. was but of yeſterday. 'The Greek, moit learned 
men are now convinced, was a late compoſition of 
many different dialects, incorporated with the jargon 
of the aboriginal Ionim or Greeks. The Sarmatian, 
on the contrary, was the tongue of a great and popu- 
lous nation, civilized, in all appearance, long before 
the Greeks began to emerge from a ſtate of ſavagiſm. 
We are, therefore, by no means diſpoſed to allow, ei- 
ther that the Greek is derived from the Ruſſian, or 
the Ruſſian from the Greek. We believe there is 
juſt the ſame reaſon for this concluſion that the Abbe 
Pezron and Monſ. Gebelin pretend to have diſcovered, 
in order to ſupport their poſition that the Greek is 
derived from the Celtic. Certain it is, that the re- 
ſemblance among the oriental languages, of which we 
take the Sarmatian to have been one, is ſo palpable, 
that any perſon of a moderate capacity who is per- 
featly maſter of one, will find little difficulty in ac- 
quiring any other. If, therefore, the coincidence be- 
tween the Greek and Ruſſian ſhould actually exiſt, 
we think this circumſtance will not authenticate the 
ſuppoſition, that either of the two is derived from the 
other. 
n the courſe of this argument, our readers will be 
pleaſed to obſerve, that we all along ſuppoſe, that the 
Sclavonian, of which we think the Ruſhan is the moſt 


genuine remain, is the ſame with the old Sarmatian. 


We ſhall now take the liberty to hazard a conjecture 
with reſpe& to the ſyntaxical coincidence of that lan- 
guage with the Greek; for we acknowledge that we 
are not ſo profoundly verſed in the Ruſlian dialed of 


the Sclavonian as to pretend to pronounce a definitive 
ſentence. | Ht bi nam 
As the Ruſſians were a generation of ſavages, the 
is no probability that they were acquainted with the 
uſe of letters and alphabetical writing till they acqui- 
red that art by intercourſe with their neighbuurs. It 
is certain, beyond all contradiction, that few nations 
had made leſs proficiency in the fine arts than that 
under conſideration: and we think there is little ap- 


1 
g , 
* 


pearance of their having learned this art prior to their coincideng 
Certain it is, that the between 


converſion to Chriſtianity, 
Slavi, who ſettled in Dalmatia, IIlyria, and Liburnia, 
had no alphabetical characters till they were furniſhed 
with them by St Jerome. The Servian character, which 
very nearly reſembles the Greek, was invented by St 
Cyril; on which account the language written in that 
character is denominated GChinurilizza. Theſe Scla- 
vonic tribes knew nothing of alphabetic writing prior 
to the era of their converſion, The Mcoftan Goths 
were in the ſame condition till their Biſhop Ulphilas 
fabricated them a ſet of letters. 
If the Slavi and Goths, who reſided in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Greeks and Romans, had not learned 
alphabetical writings prior to the era of their converſion 
to Chriſtianity, it muſt hold 4 ſortiari, that the Ruſ- 
ſians, who lived at a very great diſtance from thoſe na- 
tions, knew nothing of this uſeful art antecedent to 


the period of their embracing the chriſtain faith. - 


The Ruſſians pretend that they were converted 


by 
St Andrew; but this is known to be a fable. Chri- 


ſtianity was firſt introduced among them in the rei 
of the grand Duke Wolodimar, who marrying the 
daughter of the Grecian emperor Baſilius, became her 
convert about the year 989. About this period, we 
imagine, they were taught the knowledge of letters by 
the Grecian miſſionaries, who were employed in teach- 
ing them the elements of the Chriſtian doctrines. Their 
alphabet conſiſts of 31 letters, with a few- obſolete ad- 
ditional ones; and theſe characters reſemble thoſe of 
the Greeks ſo exactly, that there can be no doubt of 
their being copied from them. It is true, the ſhape 
of ſome has been ſomewhat altered, and a few barba- 
rian ones have been intermingled. The Ruſſian li. 
turgy, every body knows, was copied from that of the 
Greeks; and the beſt ſpecimen of the old Ruſſian is 
the church offices for Eaſter, in the very words of 
Chryſoltom, who is called by his name Zlato uſtii, 
*« golden-mouthed”** The power of the clergy in Rul- 
ſia was exceſſive; and no doubt their influence was pro- 
portioned to their power. The firſt race of clergy in 
that gountry were undoubtedly Greeks, We know 
how active and induſtrious thoſe. people were in pro- 
pagating their language as well as their religion. The 
offices of religion might be at firſt written and pro- 
nounced in the Greek tongue, but it would ſoon be 
found expedient to have them tranſlated into Ruſſian. 
The perſons employed in this work muſt have been 
Greeks, who underſtood both languages. bs 
As it is confeſſedly impoſlible that a people ſo dull 
and uninventive as the Ruſſians originally were, could 
eyer have tabricateda language fo artificially conſtruct - 
ed as their preſent dialect; and as it is obvious, that, 
till Chriſtianity was introduced among them by the 
Greeks, they could have no correſpondence! with that 


people 
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people it muſt appear ſurpriſing by what means their 


Iangostze, language came to be faſhioned ſo exactly according to 
ue Greek model. We e have obſerved above, that the 


- -Ruffianlettersmuſt have been invented and introduced 
into that country by the Greek miſſionaries. We 
think it probable, that thoſe apoſtles, at the ſame time 


that they taught them a new religion, likewiſe intro- 


duced a change into the idiom of their language. The 


influence of thoſe ghoſtly teachers over a nation of ſa- 
rages mult have been almoſt boundleſs ; the force of 
their precepts: and example - almoſt incontrolable. If 
the favage converts accepted a new religion from the 
hands of thoſe Grecian apoſtles; they might with equal 
ſubmiſſion adopt improvements in their language. Such 
of the natives as were admitted to the ſacerdotal func- 
tion mult have learned the Greek language, in order 
to qualify them for performing the offices of their re- 
ligion. A predilection for that language would be the 
immediate conſequence. Hence the natives, who had 
been admitted into holy orders, would co- operate with 
their Grecian maſters in improving the diale& of the 
country; which, prior to the period above mentioned, 


mult have greatly deviated from the original ſtandard. 


of the Sarmatian tongue. 

Upon this occaſion, we imagine the Greek apoſtles, 
in conjunction with their Ruſſian diſciples, reduced the 
language of the country to a reſemblance with the 
Greek idiom. They retained the radical vocables as 
they found them; but by a variety of flexions, conju- 
gations, derivations, compoſitions, and other modifica- 
tions, transformed them into the Grecian air and ap- 
parel. They muſt have begun with the offices of the 
church; and among a nation of ſavages newly con- 
verted, the language of the new religion would quickly 
obtain a very extenſive circulation. When the Gre- 
cian garniture was introduced into the church, the 
laity would in proceſs of time aſſume a ſimilar dreſs. 
The fabric of the Grecian declenſions, conjugations, 
&c. might be grafted upon Ruſſian Rocks without af- 
fecting the radical parts of the language. If the dia- 
le& in queſtion, like moſt others of a very ancient date, 
laboured under a penury of vocables, this manceuvre 
would contribute exceedingly to ſupply that defect. 
By this expedient the Greek language itſelf had been 
enlarged from about 300 radical terms to the prodi- 
gious number of words of which it now conſiſts. 

The Latin tongue we have ſeen above in its original 
conſtitution differed widely from the Greek ; and not- 
withſtanding this incongruity, the improvers of the 
former have preſſed it into a very ſtrict agreement with 
the latter. This, we think, was ftill a more difficult 
taſk ; as, in our opinion, the genius of the Latin dif- 
fers in a much greater degree than that of the Ruſſian 
does from the Greek. We know, that the genius of 
the Gothic tongue 'and thoſe of all its deſcendants are 
much more in uniſon with the Greek than with that of 
the Latin. The Spaniſh, Italian, and French, have 
worked many of their Gothic, Teutonic, and Celtic 
verbs, into a kind of conjugations, imitating or rather 
aping thoſe of the Latin. The Perſians have formed 
moſt elegant and energetic declenſions and conjuga- 
tions, upon inflexible roots, borrowed from the Pahlavi 
and Deri, and even from Tartar originals. 
Upon the grounds above-mentioned we have taken 


tice of the Greeks (See Greet Section). 
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the liberty to hazard the following conjectures, which Sclavonian 
we cheerfully ſubmit to the cognizance of our more Language. 


enlightened readers. 

1. That the Sarmatian was a diale& of the original 
language of mankind, 

2. That the Sclavonian was a diale& of the Sarma- 
tian. 

3. That the Ruſſe is the moſt genuine unſophiſtica- 
ted relic of the Sclavonian and Sarmatian. 

4. That the Ruſſians had no alphabetic characters 
prior to the era of the introduction of Chrſtianity, 
that is, towards the end of the tenth century. 

5. That they wereconverted by Grecian miſſionaries, 

6. That thoſe miſſionaries copied their preſent letters 
from thoſe of Greece; and in conjunction with the 
more enlightened natives, reduced the original unim- 
proved Ruſſe to its preſent reſemblance to the Greek 
ſtandard. 
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The Ruſſian language, like moſt others, contains Ruſfian 
eight parts of ſpeech, noun, pronoun, &c. Its nouns nouns. 


have three genders, maſculine, feminine, and neuter ; it 
has alſo a common gender for nouns, intimating both 
ſexes. It has only two numbers, ſingular and plural. 
Its caſes are ſeven, nominative, genitive, dative, accu- 
ſative, vocative, inſtrumental, and prepolitive. Theſe 
caſes are not formed by varying the termination, as in 
Greek and Latin: but generally by placing a vowel 
aſter the word, as, we imagine, was the original prac- 
Thus in 
Ruſſe, pus rut, hand; nominative, u- © the hand 3”? 
2 bund of the hand, &c. See Les Elem. de 
la Langue Rufſe par Charpentier. Nouns ſubſtantive are 


reduced to four declenſions, and adjectives make a fifth. Adjedtivend 


Theſe agree with their ſubſtantives in caſe, gender, 
and number. They have three degrees of compariſon, 
as is common in other languages ; the poſitive, compa- 
rative and ſuperlative. The comparative is formed 
from the feminine of the nominative fingular of the 
poſitive, by changing à into te, that is aie in Engliſh; 
the ſuperlative is made by prefixing xte, pre, before the 
poſitive. Theſe rules are general; tor the exceptions, 
recourſe muſt be had to the Ruſſian grammar above- 
mentioned. 

The numeral adjectives in Ruſſe have three genders 
like the reſt, and are declined accordingly. Their 
pronouns have nothing peculiar, and are divided and 
arranged in the ſame manner as in other languages. 
Verbs in the Ruſſian language are comprehended un- ver 
der two conjugations. he moods are only three; the 
indicative, the imperative, and the infinitive ; the ſub- 
junctive is formed by placing a participle before the in- 
dicative. Its tenſes are eight in number; the preſent, 
the imperfect, the preterite ſimple, the preterite com- 
pound, the pluperſect, the future indeterminate, the 
future ſimple, the future compound. The verbs have 
their numbers and perſons as in other languages, To 
enter into a detail of their manner of conjugating their 
verbs would neither be conſiſtent with our plan, nor, 
we ale perſuaded, of much conſequence to our readers. 
Their other parts of ſpeech differ nothing from thoſe 
of other languages. Their ſyntax nearly reſembles that 
of the Greek and Latin. All theſe articles muſt be 
learned from a grammar of the language. Whether 
there is any grammar of the Ruffian language _—_ 
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Selavonian ſed in Engliſh we know not. That of Monſ. Char- 
Language. pentier in French, printed at Peterſburgh in 1768, is 
the only one we have ſeen; and which appears to us a 
very excellent one. We could with to be able to gra- 
tify cur readers with a more authentic account of the 
origin of the Sclavonian language; but this we find 
impoſſible, in conſequence of the want of memorials 
relating to the ſtate of the ancient Sarmatæ. To- 
wards the era of the ſubverſion of the weſtern empire, 
the nations who inhabited the countries in queſtion 
were ſo blended and confounded with each other, and 
with Huns and other Scythian or Tartar. emigrants, 
that we believe the moſt acute antiquarian would find 
it impoſſible to inveſtigate their reſpective tongues, or 
even their original reſidence or extraction. We have 
ſelected the Ruſſe as the moſt genuine branch of the 
old Sclavonian, and to this predilection we were de- 
termined by the reaſons above mentioned. We are 
ſorry that we are not ſo well acquainted with the 
idiom of the Ruſſian language as to be able to com- 
pare it with thoſe of the eaſt: but upon ſuch a com- 
pariſon, we are perſuaded that the radical materials of 
which it is compcſed would be found to have ori- 
23 Rare in the oriental regions. The word T/ar, 
Pheevician for example, is probably the Phanician and Chaldean 
en Cha- gar or Zar, “ a prince, a grandee.” Diodorus Sicu- 
can words 

in Ruſſe, Jus calls the queen of the Maſſagetæ, who, according 
to Cteſias, cut off Cyrus's head, Zarina; which was 
not many years ago the general title of the empreſs 
of all the Ruſſias. Herodotus calls the ſame princeſs 
Temyris, which is the very name of the famous Timor 
or Tamur, the conqueror of Aſia, The former ſeems 
to have been the title, and the latter the proper name, 
of the queen of the Maſſagetæ. In the old Perſian 
or Pahlavi, the word Gard ſignifies “ a city;“ in Ruſ- 
ſian Gorad or Grad intimates the very /ſame idea: 
hence Conſtantinople in old Ruſſe is called Tfargrad 
or Tſ/argorad. Theſe are adduced as a ſpecimen 
only; an able etymologiſt might, we believe, diſcover 

a great number. 
The Sclavonian language is ſpoken in Epirus, the 
weſtern part of Macedonia, in Boſnia, Servia, Bulga- 
Tia, in part of Thrace, in Dalmatia, Croatia, in Poland, 
Bohemia, Ruſſia, and Mingrelia in Afia, whence it is 
ſrequently uſed inthe ſeraglio at Conſtantinople. Many 
of the great men of Turkey underſtand it, and fre- 
quently uſe it ; and moſt of the janizaries having been 
ſtationed in garriſons in the Turkiſh frontiers in Eu- 
rope, uſe it as their vulgar tongue. The Hungarians, 
however, and the natives of Wallachia, ſpeak a diffe- 
rent language: and this language bears evident fig- 
natures of the Tartarian dialect, which was the tongue 
of the orginal Huns. Upon the whole, the Sclavo- 
nian is by much the moſt extenſive language in Europe, 

and extends far into Aſia. | 


Sect. X. Modern Languages. 


Ir we call all the different dialects of the various 
nations that now inhabit the known earth, languages, 


the number is truly great; and vain would be his am- 


bition who ſhould attempr to learn them, though but 
imperfectly. We will begin with naming the princi- 
pal of them: There are four, which may be called 
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25. The language of the Calmncs and Coſſacs. 


| Set. x 
original or mother languages, and which ſeem to have Aedern 
ven birth to all that are now ſpoken in Europe. vage. 
eſe are the Latin, Cellic, Gathic, and Sclavonian. It —_ 
will not, however, be imagined, from the term- original yt 
given to theſe languages, that we believe them 2 leQs of By. 
come down to us, without any alteration, from the rope, with 
confuſion of tongues at the building of the tower of their re. 
Babel. We have repeatedly declared our opinion, that ſpeQire 
there is but one truly original language, from which errut. 
all others are derivatives variouſly modified. The four 
languages juſt mentioned are original only as being the 
immediate parents of thoſe which are now ſpoken in 
Europe. N 


I. From the Latin came, 
1. The Portugueſe, 
2. Spaniſh. | 
3. French. 
4. Italian. 
From the Celtic, 
5. THT or Gaelic of the Highlands of Scot- 
and. | 
6. The Welſh. | 
7. The Iriſh. 
8. Baſſe-Bretagne. 


From the Gothic, 
9. The German. 

10. The Low Saxon or Low German. 

11. The Dutch. 1 

12, The Engliſh; in which almoſt all the noun- ſub- 
ſtantives are German, and many of the verbs 

French, Latin, &c. and which is enriched with 

the ſpoils of all other languages. 

13. The Daniſh. 

14. The Norwegian. 

15. Swediſh. 

16. Icelandic. 


From the Sclavonian, 
17. The Poloneſe. 
18. The Lithuanian. 
19. Bohemian. 
20. Tranſylvanian. 
21. Moravian. | 
22. The modern Vandalian, as it is ſtill fpoken in Lu- 
ſatia, Pruſhan Vandaha, &c. 
23. The Croatian. | | 
The Ruflian or Muſcovite; which, as we have 
ſeen, is the pureſt diale& of this language. 


. Thirty-two different dialects of nations who inha- 
bit the north-eaſtern parts of Europe and Aſia, 
and who are deſcended from the Tartars and Hu- 
no-Scythians. There are polyglott tables which 
contain not only the alphabets, but alſo the prin- 
cipal diſtin characters of all theſe languages. 
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II. The languages at preſent generally ſpoken in 
| Aſia are, 

27. The "Turkiſh and Tartarian, with their different 
dialects. 
28. The Perſian. 
29. The Georgian or Iberian. 
30. The Albanian or Circaſſian, 
31, The Armenian, 


Theſe ges are 
ſpoken- by the Greck 
riſtians in Aſia, un- 
der the patriarch of 
Conſtantinople. 
32. 
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African 
language, 
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American 
languages. 
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General re— 


35, The Malabarian. 
37. The Talmulic or Dalmulic.) 


33. The Formoſan. 


34. The Indoſtanic. The Daniſh miſſionaries 


who go to Tranquebar, 
print books at Hall in 
theſe languages, 


36. The Waragian. - 


38. The modern Arabic. 
39. The Tanguſian. 


40. The Mungalic. 


41. The language of the Nigarian or Akar Niga- 
Tian. 

42. The Gruſnic or Gruſinian. 

43. The Chineſe. 

44. The Japoneſes*> d 23 an Eo 

We have enumerated here thoſe Aſiatic languages 
only of which we have ſome knowledge in Europe, 
and even alphabets, grammars, or other books that 
can give us information concerning them. There are 
doubtleſs other tongues and dialects in thoſe vaſt re- 
gions and adjacent iſlands ; but of theſe we are not 
able to give any account. 

III. The principal languages of Africa are, 

45. Ihe modern Egyptian. 

46. The Fetuitic, or the language of the kingdom 

of Fetu. 

47. The Moroccan ; and, 

48. The jargons of thoſe ſavage nations who inhabit 
the deſert and burning regions. The people on 
the coalt of Barbary ſpeak a corrupt diale& of 
the Arabic. To theſe may be added the Chilhic 
language, otherwiſe called Tamazeght; the Ne- 
gritian and that of Guinea; the Abyſſinian; 
and the language of the Hottentots. 

IV. The languages of the American nations are but 
little known in Europe. Every one of theſe, though 
diſtant but a few days journey from each other, have 
their particular language or rather jargon. The lan- 


guages of the Mexicans and Peruvians ſeem to be the 


molt regular and poliſhed. There is alſo one called 
Poconchi or Pocomana, that is uſed in the bay of Hon- 
duras and toward Guntimal, the words and rules of 
which are molt known to us. The languages of 
North America are in general the Algonhic, Apala- 
chian, Mohogic, Savanahamic, Virginic, and Mexi- 
can: and in South America, the Peruvian, Caribic, 
the language of Chili, the Cairic, the Tucumanian, and 
the languages uſed in Paraguay, Braſil, and Guiana. 
V. We have already ſaid, that it would be a 


lections on vain and ſenſeleſs undertaking for a man of letters to 


modern 
linguages. 


attempt the ſtudy of all theſe languages, and to make 
his head an univerſal dictionary; but it would be ſtill 
more abſurd in us to attempt the analyſis of them 
in this place: ſome general reflections therefore 
malt here ſuffice. 
of Europe, the French ſeems to merit great atten- 
tion; as it is elegant and pleaſing in itſelf; as it is 
become ſo general, that with it we may travel from 
one end of Europe to the other without ſcarce having 
any occaſion {or an interpreter; and as in it are to be 
found excellent works of every kind, both in verſ: and 


proſe, ufetul and agreeable, There are, beſides, gram - 


Mars and dictionaries of this language, which give us 
*very information concerning it, and very able maſters 
You. XIV. 


Among the modern languages 


rens © Y: 
32. The modern Tndian, © 
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who teach it: eſpecially ſuch as come from thoſe parts Noderi 
of France where it is ſpoken correctly; for with all its Fanguages. 


advantages, the French language has this inconve- 
nience, that it is pronounced ſcarce any where purely 
but at Paris and on the banks of the Loire. The 
language of the court, of the great world, and of men 
of letters, is moteover very different from that of the 
common people; and the French tongue, in general, 
is ſubje& to great alteration and novelty, What pity 
it is, that the ſtyle of the great Corneille, and that of 
Mohere, ſhould already begin to be obſolete, and that 
it will be but a little time before the inimitable c 
d"aucres of thoſe men of ſublime genius will be no 
longer ſeen on the ſtage! The moſt modern ſtyle of 
the French, moreover, does not ſeem to be the beſt. 
We are inclined to think, that too much conciſeneſs, 
the epigrammatic point, the antitheſis, the paradox, 
the ſententious expreſſion, &c. diminiſh its force; and 
that, by becoming more poliſhed and refined, it loſ2s 
much of its energy. 

VI. The German and Italian languages merit like- 
wiſe a particular application; as does the Engliſh, 
perhaps above all, for its many and great excellencies 
(See LANGUAGE). Authors of great ability daily la- 
bour in improving them ; and what language would 
not become excellent, were men of exalted talents to 
make conſtant uſe of it in their works? If we had in 
Iroquois books like thoſe which we have in Engliſh, 
Italian, French, and German; ſhould we not be tempted 
to learn that language? How glad ſhould we be to un- 
derſtand the Spaniſh tongue, though it were only to 
read the Araucana of Don Alonzo D*'Ercilia, Don 
8 ſome dramatic pieces, and a ſmall number 
of other Spaniſh works, in the original; or the poem 
of Camoens in Portugueſe. | 

VII. The other languages of Europe have each 
their beauties and excellencies. But the greateſt diffi- 
culty in all living languages conſtantly conſiſts in the 
pronunciation, which it is ſcarce poſſible for any one 
to attain unleſs he be born or educated in the country 


where it is ſpoken: and this is the only article for 


which a maſter is neceſſary, as it cannot be learned but 
by teaching or by converſation : all the reſt may be ac- 
quired by a good grammar and other books. In all 
languages x} rae; the poetic ſty le is more ditficulr 
than the proſaic: in every language we ſhould endea- 
vour to enrich our memories with great ſtore of words 
{copia verboruam), and to have them ready to produce on 
all occaſions : in all languages it is difficult to extend 
our knowledge ſo far as to be able to form a critical 
judgment of them. All living languages are pronounc- 
ed rapidly, and without dwelling on the long ſyllable; 
(which the grammarians call mam): almoit all of 

them have articles which diſtinguiſh the geaders. 
VIII. Thoſe languages that are derived from the 
Latin have this further advantage, that they adopt 
without reſtraint, and without oftending the ear, La- 
tin and Greek words and exprethons, and which by 
the aid of a new termination appear to be natives of 
the language. This privilege is torbidden the Ger- 
mans, who in their bett trauſlations dare not uſe any 
foreign word, unlels it be ſoimne technical term in cate 
of great necethi;y. . A8 
4 C PHIs 
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PHILOMATHES, a lover of learn'ug or ſcience. 
PHILOMELA, in fabulous hiſtory, was a daugh- 
ter of Pandion king of Athens, and ſiſter to Procne, 
who had married Tereus king of Thrace. Procne ſe- 


——— parated from Philomela, to whom ſhe was much at- 
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tached, ſpent her time in great melancholy till ſhe 
prevailed upon her huſband to go to Athens and bring 
her ſiſter to Thrace. 'Tereus obeyed, but he had no 
ſooner obtained Pandion's permiſſion to conduct Phi- 
lomela to Thrace, than he fell in love with her, and 
reſolved to gratify his paſſion. He diſmiſſed the 
guards whom the ſuſpicions of Pandion had appointed 
to watch him; offered violence to Philomela ; and 
afterwards cut out her tongue, that ſhe might not diſ- 
cover his barbarity, and the indignities ſhe had ſuffer- 
ed. He confined her in a lonely caſtle ; and having 
taken every precaution to prevent a diſcovery, he re- 
turned to "Thrace, and told Procne that Philomela had 
died by the way, and that he had paid the laſt cflices 
to her remains. At this ſad intelligence Procne put 
on mourning fer the loſs of Philomela z but a year 
bad ſcarcely elapſed before ſhe was ſecretly informed 
that her ſiſter was not dead. Philomela, in her cap- 
tivity, deſcribed on a piece of tapeſtry her misfurtunes 
and the brutality of Tereus, and privately conveyed 
it to Procne. She was going to celebrate the orgies of 
Bacchus when ſhe received it, but ſhe diſguiſed her 
reſentment ; and as during thoſe feſtivals ſhe was per- 
m:i:ted to rove about the country, ſhe haſtened to de- 
liver her ſiſter Philomela from her confinement, and 
concerted with her on the belt meaſures of puniſhing 
the cruelty of 'Tereus. She murdered her fon Itylus, 
then in the ſixth year of his age, and ſerved him up 
as food before her huſband during the feſtival. Tereus, 
in the midſt of his repaſt, called for Itylus; but Procne 
immediately informed him that he was then feaſting 
on his flelh, when Philomela, by throwing on the ta- 
ble the head of Itylus, convinced the monarch of the 
cruelty of the ſcene. He drew his ſword to puniſh 
Procne and Philomela ; but as he was going to {tab 
them to the heart, he was changed into a hoopoe, 
Philomela into a nightingale, Procne into a ſwallow, 
and Itylus into a pheaſant. This tragedy happened 
at Daulis in Phocis; but Pauſanias and Strabo, who 
mention the whole of the ſtory, are filent about the 
trans formation; and the former obſerves, that Tereus, 
after this bloody repalt, fled to Megara, where he laid 
violent hands on himſelf. The inbabitants of the 
place raiſed a monument to his memory, where they 
offered yearly ſacrifices, and placed ſmall pebbles in- 
ſtead of barley, It was on this monument that the 
birds called hoopoes were firſt ſeen; hence the fable of 
his metamorphoſis. Procne and Philomela died thro? 
exceſs of grief and melancholy ; and as the night- 
ingale's and the ſwallow's voice is peculiarly plaintive 
and monrntul, the poets have embelliſhed the fable by 
ſuppoſng that the two unfortunate ſiſters were changed 
into birds. 

PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, a kind of ſomni- 
ſerous an: dyne opiate, taking its name ſrom Philo the 
INV2NtOT, 


PHLOPCEMEN, a celebrated general of the A. 


chæan league, was born in Megalopolis, a city of Ar- 
calia in Peloponneſus; and from his very infancy 
ditcovered a ſtrong inclination to the profeſſion of 
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arms. He was nobly educated by Caſſander of Man- 
tinea; a man of great probity, and uncommon abili- 
ties. He was no ſooner able to bear arms than be en- 
tered among the troops which the city of Megalopolis 
ſent to make incurſions into Laconia, and in theſe in- 
roads never failed to give ſome remarkable inſtance of 
his prudence and valour. When there were no troops 
in the field, he uſed to employ his leiſure time in 
hunting and ſuch other manly exerciſes. When 
Cleomenes king of Sparta attacked Megalopolis, 
Philopemen diſplayed much courage and greatnels 
of foul, He ſignalized himſelf no leſs ſome time 
alter, in the battle of Sellaſia, where Antigonus 
gained a complete victory over Cleomenes. Antigo- 
nus, who had been an eye-witneſs of his prudent and 
intrepid behaviour, made very advantageous offers to 
gain him over to his intereſt ; but he rejected them, 
having an utter averſion to a court life, which he com- 
pared to that of a ſlave, ſaying, that a courtier was 
but a ſlave of a better condition. As he could not 
live idle and inactive, he went to the iſle of Crete, 
which was then engaged in war, and ſerved there as 
a volunteer till he acquired a complete knowledge of 
the military art; ſor the inhabitants of that iſland were 
in thoſe days accounted excellent warriors, being ſcarce 
ever at peace among themſelves. Philopœmen, hav- 
ing ſerved ſome years among the troops of that iſland, 
returned home, and was upon his arrival appointed 
general of the horſe; in which command he behaved 
ſo well, that the Achzan horſe, heretofore of no repu- 
tation, became in a ſhort time ſamous all over Greece. 
He was ſoon aſter appointed general of the Achzan 
forces, when he applied hiniſelf to the re eſtabliſhing 
of military diſcipline among the troops of the republic, 
which he found in a very low condition, and univer- 
ſally deſpiſed by their neighbours. Aratus, indeed, 
was the firſt that raiſed the Achzan ſtate to that pitch 
of power and glory to which it arrived ; but the ſuc- 
ceſs of his enterpriſes was not ſo much owing to his 
courage and intrepidity as to his prudence and poli- 
tics, As he depended on the friendſ{lup of foretgn 
princes, and their powerful ſuccours, he neglected the 
military diſcipline at home ; but the inſtant Philo- 
pœmen was created prætor, or commander in chief, 
he rouſed the courage of his countrymen, iu order to 
put them into a condition to defend themſelves with- 
out the aſſiſlance of foreign allies. With this view he 
made great improvements in the Achzan diſcipline ; 
changing the manner of their exerciſe and their arms, 
which were both very deſective. He had thus, for 
the ſpace of eight months, exerciſed his troops every 
day, making them perform all the motions and evolu- 
tions, and accuſtoming them to manage with dexterity 
their arms, when news was brought him that Macha- 
nidas was advancing, at the head of a numerons army 
to invade Achaia. He was glad of this opportunity 
to try how the troops had profited by his diſcipline ; 
and accordingly, taking the field, met the enemy in 
the territories of Mantinea, where a battle was fought. 
Philopemen, having killed Machanidas with his own 
hand, ſtruck off his head, and carried it from rank 
to rank, to encourage his victorious Achæans, who con- 
tinued the purſuit with great ſlaughter, and incre- 
dible ardour to the city of Tegea, which they entered 
together with the fugitives. The Lacedemonians loſt 

on 
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killed on the ſpor, and as many taken priſoners. The 


1 Joſs of the Achæans was very inconſiderable, and thoſe 


that fell were moſtly mercenarics. This happened 
about the year before Chriſt 204. 

But what molt of all raiſed the fame and reputation 
of Philopœmen was his joining the powerful city of 
Lacedzmon to the Achzan commonwealth ; by which 
means the Achæans came to eclipſe all the other ſtates 
of Greece, This memorable event happened in the 
year 191. In this tranſaction we cannot help taking 
notice of one circumſtance, which in our opinion, re- 
flects greater luſtre on Philopœmen than all his warlike 
Exp'oits. The Lacedzmonians, overjoyed to fee them- 
ſelves delivered from the oppreſſions they had long 

roaned under, ordered the palace and furniture of 
Nabis to be ſold; and the ſum accruing from thence, 
to the amout cf 120 talents, to be preſented to Phi- 
lopœmen, as a token of their gratitude. Deputies 
therefore were to be appointed, who ſhould carry the 
money, and defire Philopœmen, in the name of the ſe- 
nate, to accept of the preſent. On this occaſion it was 
that the virtue of the generous Achæan appeared in 
its greateſt luſtre; for ſo great was the opinion which 
the Spartans had of his probity and diſintereſtedneſs, 
that no one could be found who would take upon him 
to offer the preſent : ſtruck with veneration, and fear 
of diſpleaſing him, they all begged to be excuſed. At 
laſt they obliged, by a public decree, one Timolaus, 
who had formerly been his gueſt, to go to Megalopolis, 
where Philopœmen lived, and offer him this teſtimony 
of their regard. Timolaus, with great reluctance, ſet 
out for Megalopolis, where he was kindly received and 
entertained by Philopœmen. Here he had an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving the ſtrictneſs of his whole conduct, 
the greatneſs of his mind, the frugality of his life, and 
the regularity of his manners; which ſtruck him with 
ſuch awe,. that he did not dare once to mention the 
preſent he was come to offer ; infomuch that, giving 
ſome other pretence tohis journey, he returned home 
with the money. The Lacedzmonians ſent him again ; 
but he could no more prevail upon himſelf now than 
the firſt time to mention the true cauſe of his journey. 
At laſt, going a third time, he ventured, with the ut- 
moſt reluQance, to acquaint Philopœmen with the 
offer he had to make in the name of the Lacedæmo- 
nians. Philopemen heard him with great calmneſs ; 
but the inſtant he had done ſpeaking, he ſet out with 
him for Sparta, where after having acknowledged his 
obligation to the Spartans, he adviſed them to lay out 
their moneyin reforming or purchafing thoſe miſcreants 
who divided the citizens, and ſet them at variance by 
means of their ſeditious diſcourſes ; to the end that 
being paid ſor their ſilence, they might not occaſion 
ſo many diſtrattions in the government: “ for it is 
much more adviſeable (ſaid he) to ſtop an enemy's 
mouth than a friend's : as for me, I ſhall always be 
your friend, and you ſhall reap the benefit of my 
friendſhip without expence.“ Such was the diſintereſt- 
edneſs of this noble Achæan! | 
About two years after this the city of Meſſene 
withdrew itſelf from the Achzan league. Philopœ- 
men attacked them ; but was wounded, taken priſoner, 
and poiſoned by the magiſtrates. Thus died one of 
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bop on this accafion above 8000 men, of which 4500 were 


logy. 
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the greateſt heroes that Greece or any other country 


ever produced He was no way inferior in valour, 
military knowledge, and virtue, to any of the boaſted 
heroes of Rome, Had Achaia been nearcr to an 
equality with Rome, be would have preſervel his 
country from the yoke which the Romin republic 
forced it to bear. Both the Greek ard Roman wri- 
ters put him upon the level with Hannibal and Scipio, 
who were his contemporaries, and happened to die the 
ſame year. They allow him to have been not only 
one of the greateſt comman ders, but alſo on2 cf the 
greateſt ſtateſman of his age. To his valour and pru- 
dence Achaia owed her glory, which upon his death 
began to decline, there being none after him in that 
republic able to oppoſe her enemies with the like 


ſteadineſs and prudence ; whence Pnilopemen was 


called the laſt of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards 
ſtyled the laſt of the Romans. 

PHILOSOPHER, a perſon verſ.d in philoſophy ; 
or one who makes profeſſion of, or applies hmielf to, 
the ſtudy of nature and morality. 

Partosornir's Stone, the greateſt object of alchemy, 
is a long ſought for preparation, which, when found, 
is to convert all the true mercurial part of metal into 
pure gold, better than any that is dug out of mines or 
perfected by the refiner's art. 

Some Greek writers in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries ſpeak of this art as being then known and to. 
wards the end of the 13th century, when the learning 
of the Eaſt ha1 been brought hither by the Arabians, 
the ſame pretenſions began to ſpread through Europe. 
It is ſuppoſed that this art called a/:hemy, was of E. 
gyptian origin; and that, when the ancient Greek 
philoſophers travelled into Egypt, they brought back 
fome of the allegoric language of this Egyptian art, ill 
underſtood, which afterwards paſſed into their mytho- 
Alchemy was the earlieſt branch of chemiſtry, 
conſidered as a philoſophical ſcience; in the other 
parts of chemical knowledge, fats preceded reaſoning 
or ſpeculation ; but alchemy was originally ſpeculative. 
See TRANSMUTATION. 


The a'chemiſts ſuppoſed the general principles of 


metals to be chiefly two ſubſtances, which they called 
mercury and ſulphur ; they apprehended alſo, that the 
pure mercurial, ſulphureous, or other principles of 
which they imagined gold to be compole , were con- 
tained ſeparately in other bodies; and theſe principles, 
therefore, they endeavoured to collect, and to concoct 
and incorporate by long digeſtions ; and by thus ccn- 
joining the principles of gold, it they could be fo pro- 
cured and conjoined, it miglit be expected that gold 
would be produced. But the alchemilts pret:nd to a 
product of a higher order, called the elixir, the medicine 
for metals, the tincture, the philsfopher”'s ſione 5 which, by 
being projected on a large quantity of any of the in- 
ferior metals in fuſion, ſhould change them into fine 
gold; which being laid on a plate of ſilver, copper, or 
iron, and moderately heated, ſhould fink into the me- 
tal, and change into gold all the parts to which it was 
applied ; which on being properly heated with pure 
3 ſhould change the gold into a ſubſtance ct the 
ame nature and virtue with itſelf, fo as thus to be 

ſuſceptible of perpetual multiplication ; and which, by 
continued coction, ſhould have its power more and 
40 2 more 
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Philoſo» more exalted, ſo as to be able to tranſmute greater 


pher's 
Stone. 
—— — 


ard greater quantities of the inferior metals, accord - 


ing to its different degrees of perſect ion 0 


"Alchemiſts have attzmpted tu arrive. at the making 


of gold by three methods a the firſt by ſeparation; for 


every metal yet known, it is afhrmed, contains ſome 
quantity of gold; on'y, in moſt, the quantity is ſo 
little as not to defray the expence'ot getting it ut. 

The ſecond is by maturation ; for the alchemilts 
think mercury is the baſis and matter of all metals ; 
that quickſilver purged from all heterogeneous bodies 
would be much heavier, denſer, and ſimpler, thaa the 
native quickſilver ; and that by ſubtilizing, purifying, 
and digeſting it with much labour, and long opera- 
tions, it is poſſible to convert it into pure gold, 

This method is only for mercury. With reſpect to 
the other metals, it is ineffectual, 1, Becauſe their 
matter is not pure mercury, but has other heteroge- 
neous bodies adhering to it; and, 2. Becauſe the di- 
geſtion, whereby mercury is turned into gold, would 
not ſacceed in other metals, becauſe they had not 
been long enough in the mines. 

Weight is the inimitable character of gold, &c. Now 
mercury, they ſay, has always ſome impurvies in it, and 
theſe are lighter than mercury. Could they be purged 
away, which they think is not impoſſible, mercury would 


be as heavy as gold; and what is as heavy as gold is 


gold, or at leaſt might very eaſily be made gold. 

The third method is by tranſmutation, or by turn- 
ing all metals readily into pure gold, by melting them 
in the fire, and caſting a little quantity of a certain 
preparation into the fuſed matter; upon which the fe- 
ces retire, are volatilized and burnt, and carried off, 
and the reſt of the maſs is turned into pure gold. That 
which works this change in the metals is called the 
pbilaſapher's lane. See TRANSMUTATION. 

Whether this third method be poſſible or not, it is 
difficult to ſay. We have ſo many teſtimonies of it 
from perſons who on all other occaſions ſpeak truth, 
that it is hard to ſay they are guilty of direct falſe- 
hood, even when they ſay that they have been maſters 
of the ſecret. We are told, that it is only doing that 
by art which nature does in many years and ages. 
For as lead and gold differ but little in weight, there- 
fore there is not much in lead beſide mercury and 
gold. Now, if we had any body which would ſo agi- 
tate all the parts of lead as to burn all that is not mer- 
cury therein, and had alſo ſome ſulphur to fix the 
mercury, would not the maſs remaining be converted 
into gold? There is nothing in nature ſo heavy as 


lead except gold, mercury, and platina, which was 


not known to theſe reaſoners ; it is evident, therefore, 
there is ſomething in lead that comes very near to gold. 
But in lead there is likewiſe ſome heterogeneous mat- 
ter different both from mercury and gold. It therefore 
19 ounces of lead be diſſolved by the fire, and 8 ounces 
be deſtroyed Ly theſe means, it is argued that we ſhall 


have the reſt good gold; the ratio of lead to gold be- 


ing as 11 to 19. If then the philoſopher's (tone can 


purify the mercurial matter in lead, ſo as that nothing 
ſhall remain but the pure mercurial body, and you can 
tix and coagulate this by means of ſulphur, out of 19 
ounces of lead you will have 11 of gold: or, if you 
reduce the lead from 18 to 14, you will then have 
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converted it imo mercury; and if you farther wy Philo- 
This mercury to the proper ſtandard, you will have pher's 
old; provided you have but a ſulphur with which to oe. 
fir and coagulate it. Such is the foundation of the 
opinion of the philoſopher's ſtone ; which the ulche- 
miſts contend to be a moſt ſubtile, fixed, concentrated 
fire, which as ſocn as it melts with any metal, does, 
by a magnetic virtue, immediately unite itſelt to the 
mercurial body of the metal, volatiliſe and cleanſe off 
a'l that is impure therein, and leave nothing but a 
maſs of pure gold. Many frauds and artifices have 
unqueſtionably been. practiſed in this operation, and 
there might be political reaſons by princes and others 
ſhould encourage thoſe who pretended to a power of 
furniſhing this iaexhauſtible ſource of wealth; but it 
would be wrong to cenſure as impoſtors all thoſe who 
have declared themſelves convinced, from their own 
experiments, of the tranſmutability of baſe metals in · 
to gold. There are ſtrong reaſons, however, to be- 
lieve that the authors have been deceived themſelves by 
fallacicus appearances. Mr Boyle gives an account of 
a proceſs by which he imagines part of the ſubſtance 
of gold to have been tranſmuted into filver. He alſo 
relates a very extraordinary experiment, under the ti- 
tle of the degradation of gold by an anti-elixir, which 
was publiſhed in his own lifetime, and ſince re-printed 
in 1739. Hence many have been led to conclude in 
favour of the alchemical doctrine of the tranimuta- 
bility of metals. See an account of this experiment, 
with remarks upon it by. Dr Lewis, in his Commerce of 
Arts, ſect. 12. p. 297, &c. | 

The opinion (ſays Holt) that one metallic or CharaQers 
other foreign ſubſtance might be changed into another, of the 
was, it ſeems, at this time (reign of Henry VI. of Kings — 
England) propagated by certain chemiſts, whoſe ob- 2 
ſervations on the furpriſing effects and alterations pro- 
duced in certain ſubſtances by the force of heat carried 
their imaginations beyond what ſound judgment might 
warrant. The firſt inſtance of which on record is 
in vol. xi. p. 65. of the Fadera; wherein Henry VI. 
grants a licence to John Cobbe, freely to work in me- 
tals; he having, by philoſophical art, found out a 
method of transferring imperfect metals into perſect 
gold and ſilver. 

« 'This pretended ſecret, known afterwards by the 
name ot the philoſopter's ſtone or powder, was encou- 
raged by four licences, granted to different projectors 
during this reign, and at ſundry times after, durin 
this century particularly, and in ſucceeding times, all 
over Europe. The plrenzy has not entirely ceaſed 
even to this day, although it meets with neither public 
encouragement nor countenance from men of ſober 
reaſon ; the projectors having yet found nothing from 
their airy ſchemes in this mode of ſearch but certain 
ruin to their property.” | LR 

The ſame author, when ſpeaking of the commerce . 
of the kingdom, and the wonderful increaſe and riches 
of commercial cities, ſpeaks thus: This is the true 
philoſophe1's ſtone, ſo much ſought after in former 
ages, the diſcovery of which has been reſerved to ge- 
nius, when ſtudying to improve the mechanic arts. 
Hence a pound of raw materials is converted into ſtuffs 
of fifty times its original value. And the metals too, 
are not, indeed, tran{muted into gold—they are more: 


F 
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Philoſo- for the labour of man has been able to work the baſer 


phie. metal, by the ingenuity of art, ſo as to become worth 
w— more than many times its weight in gold.“ 


— 


© +PHILOSOPHIC, /or Pu1Lo0rnicat, ſomething 
belonging to Tu1Locornay, 


enn TAL T, 


«ons | 93 word derived from the Greek, and literally 
Arbe ſignifies the love f wiſdom (a). Ia its uſual 
phy. acceptation, however, it denotes a ſcience, or collec- 

tion of / ſciences, of which the univerſe is the object; 

and of the term thus employed many definitions have 

been given, differing from one another according to 

the different views of their ſeveral authors. By Py- 

thagoras, philoſophy is defined CT1TTHM/Ah T OV TWY, © the 

knowledge of things exiſting 3” by Cicero, after 

Plato, ſcientia rerum divinarum et humanarum cum c au- 

s/s; and by the illuſtrious Bacon, interpretatio naturæ. 

Whether any of theſe definitions be ſufficiently pre- 

ciſe, and at the ſame time ſufficiently comprehenſive, 

may be queſtioned; but if philoſophy in its utmoſt 

extent be capable of being adequately defined, it 1s 

not here that the definition ſhould be given. Ex- 

pon” planation - (ſays an acute writer *), is the firſt of- 

3 fice of a teacher; definition if it be good, is the 

Truth. vi. laſt of the inquirer after truth; but explanation is one 

p. 8. thing, and definition quite another.“ It may be 

proper however, to obſerve, that the definition given 

by Cicero is better than that of Pythagoras, becauie 

the chief object of the philoſopher is to aſcertain the 

cauſes of things; and in this conſiſts the difference be- 

tween his ſtudies and thoſe of the natural hiſtorian, 

who merely enumerates phenomena, and arranges them 
into ſeparate claſſes. dt; | 

The principal objects of philoſophy are, God, na- 
ture, aud man, That part of it which treats of God 
is called theology ;- that which treats cf nature, phyſics 
and metaphyſics ; and that which treats of man, /ogic and 
ethics. "That theſe are not ſeparate and independent 
ſciences, but, as Bacon expreſſes (3), branches from 
the ſame trunk, we ſhall endeavour to ſhow, after 
we have given, agreeably to our uſual plan, a ſhort hi- 
ſtory of philoſophy from the earlieſt ages to the pre- 
ſent day. 


To attempt to aſſign an origin to philoſophy, would 


*Tatham's 


2 
Its objects. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL , among chemiſts, a Philtoſo- 


thin glaſs body or bubble, of the ſhape of an egg, phical, 
with a long neck or ſtem, uſed in digeſtions. Philoſophi- 
PHILOSOPHIZI.:G, rules of. See Newronran . 


Phil/ophy, n“ 16. and the following article. 
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be ridiculous ; for every man endeavours te aſcertain Hiſtory of 
the cauſes of thoſe changes which he obſerves in nature; — 
and even children themſelves are inqu ſitive after that 

which produces the ſound of their drums and their 
rattles. Children, therefore, and the moſt illiterate 
vulgar, have in all ages been philoſophers. But the 
firſt people among whom philoſophy was cultivated as 
a profeſſion, was probably the Chaldeans. We cer- 
tainly read of none earlier; for though we have more 
authentic accounts of the Hebrews than of any other 
nation of remote antiquity, and have reaſon to believe 
that no people was civilized before them, yet the pe- 
culiar circumſtances in which they were placed, ren- 
dered all philoſophical inveſtigat on to them uſeleſs, 
and even tended to ſuppreſs the very ſpirit of enquiry. 
The Egyptians indeed pretended to be the firlt of na- 
tions, and to have ſpread the bleſſings of religion and 
the light of ſcience among every other people ; but, 
from the earlieſts records now extant, there is reaſon 
to believe that the Chaldeans were a civilized and 
powerful nation before the Egyptian monarchy was 
tounded. 

Of the Chaldean philoſophy much has been ſaid, 3 
but very little is known. Altronomy ſeems to have 3 
been their favourite ſtudy; and at the era of Alexan- gene. 5 
der's conqueſt of their country, they boaſted that their 
anceſtors had continued their aſtronomical obſervations 
through a period of 475,000 years. Extravagant 
claims to antiquity have been common in all na- 
tions (c). Caliſthenes, who attended the Macedonian 
conqueror, was requeſted by Ariſtotle to inform him- 
ſelf concerning the origin of ſcience in Chaldea; and 
upon examining into the grounds of this report, he 
found that their obſervations reached no farther back- 
wards than 1903 years, or 2234 years before the 
Chriſtian era. Even this is a remoter antiquity than 
Ptolemy allows to their ſcience : for he mentions no 
Chaldean obſervations prior to the era of Nabonaſſar, 


or 


— 


CY. 


Fomine. 


eſt et continuus, autequam ſe partiatur in ramos. 


ſit pertimeſcere, De Divinatione, lib. i. $ 19. 


(4a) The origin uſually attributed to the term philoſophy has been already aſſigned in the article Puiroro— 

M. Chauvin gives it a term ſomewhat different. According to him, the term is derived from o, defire 
or ſtudy, and 5+9:a, wiſdom; and therefore he underſtands the word to mean the defire or fudy of wiſdom; for (ſays 
he) Pythagoras, conceiving that the application of the human mind ought rather to be called fudy than 
ſcience, ſet aſide the appellation of ii as too aſſuming, and took that of ph:/oſopher. 

() Convenit igitur partiri philoſophiam in dodtrinas tres; dorinam de numine, doctrinam de naturd, doctrinam de 
Quoniam antem partitiones ſcientiaram non ſunt lineis diverſis miles, quz coeunt ad unum angulumz 
ſed potius ramis arborum, qui conjunguntur in uno trunco, qui etiam truncus ad ſpatium nonnullum iuteger 

De. aug. Scient. lib. itt. cap. 1. 
(e) This claim of the Babylonians is thus rejected wi 
nios, et eos, qui e Caucaſo cal ſigna ſervantes, numeris, et motibus, ſtellaram curfus perſequuntur : Con- 
demnemus, i quam, hos aut ſfullitiæ, aut vanitatit, aut imprudentie, qui 470 millia annorum, ut ipſi dicunt, mo- 
numentis comprehenſa continent, et meatiri judicemus, nec ſecu/orum reliquorum ſjudictum, quod de ipſis futurum 


contempt by Cicero; “ Contemnamus Babylo- 
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Hiſtory of or 747 years before Chriſt. That they cultivated Yet they ſeem to have been in that early age, as well as HHory af 
Philoſopby ſomething v hich they called philoſophy at a much at preſent, more diſtinguiſhed for the ſeverity of their Philoſopt 
— — —ͤ — 
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Indian phi - 
loſophy, 


earlier period than this, cannot be ge ; for A- 
riſtotle &, on the credit of the moſt ancient records, 
ſpeaks of the Chaldean magi as prior to the Egyptian 
prieſts, who were certainly men of learning before the 
time of Moſes. For any other ſcience than that of 
the ſtars, we do not read that the Chaldeans were fa- 
mous ; and this ſeems to have been cultivated by them 
merely as the foundation of judicial aſtrology. Per- 
ſuading the multitude that all human affairs are in- 
fluenced by the ſtars, and profeſſing to be acquainted 
with the nature and laws of this influence, their wiſe 
men pretended to calculate nativities, and to predict 
d and bad fortune 1. This was the ſource of 
idolatry and various ſuperſtitions ; and whilſt the Chal- 
deans were given up to ſuch dotages, true ſcience could 
not be much indebted to their labours. If any credit 
be due to Plutarch and Vitruvius, who quote Beroſus, 
(ſee Brrosvs), it was the opinion of the Chaldean 
wiſe men that an eclipſe of the moon happens when 
that part of its body which is deſtitute of fire is turn- 
ed towards the earth. Their coſmogony, as given 
by Beroſus, and preſerved by Syncellns, ſeems to be 
this, that all things in the beginning conſiſted of dark- 
neſs and water; that a divine power dividing this hu- 
mid maſs, formed the world; and that the human 
mind is an emanation from the Divine nature . 

The large tra& of country which comprehended 
the empires of Aſſyria and Chaldea, was the firſt peo- 
pled region on earth. From that country, therefore, 
the rudiments of ſcience muſt have been propagated ĩn 
every direction through the reſt of the world; but 
what particular people made the earlieſt agure, after 
the Chaldeans, in the hiſtory of philoſophy, cannot 
be certainly known. The claim ot the Egyptians is 
probably beſt founded; but as their ſcience was the 
immediate ſource of that of the Greeks, we fthall de- 
fer what we have to ſay of it on account of the con- 
nection between the parent and the offspring, and turn 
our attention from Chaldean to Indian philofophy, as it 
has been cultivated from a very early period by the 
Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts. We paſs over Per- 
ſia, becauſe we know not of any ſcience peculiar to that 
kingdom, except the doctrines of the magi, which 
were religious rather than philoſophical ; and of them 
the reader will find ſome account under the words 
Mac, PoryTHEism, and ZOROA<TER. 

From whatever quarter India received its wiſdom, 
we are certain that its philoſophers were held in high 
repute at a period of very remote antiquity, ſince 
they were viſited by Pythagoras and other ſages of an- 
cient Greece, who travelled in purſuit of knowledge. 
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manners than for the acquiſition of ſcience; and, as 
Dr Enfield obſerves, to have more reſembled modern 
monks than ancient philoſophers. "The brachmans or 
bramins, it is well known, are all of one tribe; and 
the moſt learned of them are in their own language 
called Pundits or Pandits, The Greek writers, how- 
ever, mention a ſociety called Samanæant, who, volun- 
tarily devoting themſelves to the ſtudy of divine wiſ- 
dom, gave up-all private property, committed their 
children to the care of the ſtate, and their wives to 
the protection of their relations. This ſociety was (up- 
ported at the public expence ; and its members ſpent 
their time in contemplation, in converſation on divine 
ſabje&s, or in acts of religion, 

The philoſophy of the Indians has indeed from the 
beginning been engrafted on their religious dogmas, 
and ſeems to be a compound of fanatic metaphyſics 
and-extravagant ſuperſtition, without the ſmalleſt ſea- 
ſoning of rational phyſics. Very unlike the philoſo- 
phers of modern Europe, of whom a great part labour 
to exclude the agency of mind from the univerſe, the 
Pandits of Hindoftan allow no powers whatever to 
matter, but introduce the Supreme Being as the im- 
mediate cauſe of every effect, however trivial. Brehm, 
the Spirit of God, (ſays one of their moſt revered Bra - 
mins), is abſorbed in ſelf-conternplation. The ſame 
is the mighty Lord who is preſent in every part 
of ſpace, whoſe omnipreſence, as expreſſed in the 
Reig Beid or Rigveda, I ſhall now explain. Brehm 
is one, and to him there is no ſecond ; ſuch is trul 
Brehm. His omniſcience is ſelf.inſpired or felf-inrel- 
ligent, and its comprehenſion includes every pofſible 
ſpecies. To illuſtrate this as far as I am able; the 
moſt comprehenfive of all comprehenſive faculties is 
omniſcience; and being ſelf. inſpired, it is ſabje& to 
none of the accidents of mortality, conception, birth, 
growth, decay, or death; neither is it fabje&t to paſ- 
lion or vice. To it the three diſtinctions of time, 
paſt, preſent, and future, are not. To it the three 
modes of being (v) are not. It is ſeparated from 
the univerſe, and independent of all. This omniſcience 
is named Brebm. By this omniſcient Spirit the ope- 
rations of God are enlivened. By this Spirit alſo the 
24 powers (t) of nature are animated. How is this? 
As the eye by the ſun, as the pot by the fire, as iron 
by the magnet (7) as variety of imitations by the mi- 
mic, as fire by the fuel, as the ſhadow by the man, as 


duſt by the wind, as the arrow by the ſpring of the 


bow, and as the ſhade by the tree ; ſo by this Spirit 

the world is endued with the powers of intellect, the 

powers of the will, and the powers of action; ſo * 
| ; 


* 
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(v) To be awake, to ſleep, and to be abſorbed in a ſtate of unconſciouſmeſs— a kind of trance. 


(=) The 24 powers of nature, according to the Bramins, are the five elements, fire, atr, earth, ebaler, and 
akaſh (a kind ot ſubtile ther) ; the five members of action, the hand, Hot, tongue, anus, and mate-yrgan of 
gen ration; the five organs of perception, the ear, eye, noſe, mouth, and ſkin; the five ſenſes which they diſtin - 
guiſh from the organs of fenſation ; the three diſpoſitions of the mind, dire, paſſion, and tranquillity; and 


the power of conſciouſneſs, 


(Fr) If the work from which this extract is quoted be of as great antiquity as Mr Halhed ſuppoſes, the 
Bramins mult have been acquainted with the phenomer a of magnetiſm at a much earlier period than any 


other philoſophers of whom hiſtory makes mention, 


5 
Ingrafted 


on religion, 
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riftory of if it emanates from the heart by the channel of the is produced by the voluntary at of an intelligent Hiſtory of 
philoſophy ear, it cauſes the perception of ſounds : if it emanates mind. Vet if they were acquainted with the uſe of Php 


from the heart by the channel of the ſkin, it cauſes 
the perception of touch; if it emanates from the heart 
by the channel of the eye, it cauſes the perception of 
vigble objects; if it emanates from the the heart by the 
channel of the tongue, it cauſes the perception of 
taſte ; if it emanates from the heart by the channel of 
the noſe, it cauſes the perception of ſmell. This alſo 
invigorating the fire members of action, and invigo- 
rating the five members of perception, and invigora- 
ting the five elements, and invigorating the hve ſenſes, 
and invigorating the three diſpoſitions of the mind, 
&c. caules the creation or the annihilation of the uni- 
verſe, while itſelf beholds every thing as an indifferent 

* Prelimi- ſpectator “.“ | 
nary Diſc. From this paſſage it is plain that all the motions 
toHalked in the univerſe, and all the perceptions of man, are, 
pong according to the bramins, cauſed by the immediate 
agency of the Spirit of God, which ſeems to be here 
6 conlidered as the ſoul of the world. But it appears 
8 from ſome papers in the Aſiatic reſearches, that the 
exiſtence of molt profound of theſe oriental philoſophers, and 
matter,and even the authors of their ſacred books, believe not m 
the exiſtence of matter as a ſeparate ſubſtance, but 
hold an opinion reſpecting it very ſimilar to that of the 
the celebrated Berkeley. The Vedantis (ſays Sir 
William Jones) unable to form a diſtin idea of brute 
matter independent of mind, or to conceive that the 
work of Supreme Goodneſs was left a moment to it- 
ſelf, imagine that the Deity is ever preſent to his work, 
and conitantly ſupports a ſeries of perceptions, which 
in one ſenſe they call {uſory, though they cannot but 
admit the reality of all created forms, as far as the 

happineſs of creatures can be affected by them. 

This is che very immaterialiſm of Berkeley; and in 
proof that it is the genuine doctrine of the Bramins, 
the learned preſident quotes the Bhagavat, which is 


ing, and in which is the following ſentence : 
Except the fir/# cauſe, whatever may appear and 
may not appear, in the mind, know that to be the 
mind's Maya, or “ deluſion,” as light, as darkneſs.” 
We have thown elſewhere (ſee MeTararsics, no 
269-) that the metaphyſical doctrines of the Bramins, 
reſpecting the human ſoul, differ not from thoſe of 
Pythagoras and Plato; and that they believe it to be 
an emanation trom the grear ſoul of the world, which, 
after many tranſmigrations, will be finally abſorbed in 
its parent ſubſtance. 
the metempſychoſis, Mr Halhed gives us the following 
tranſlation of what (he ſays) is a beautiful ſtanza in 
the Geeta: As throwing aſide his old clothes, a 
man puts on others that are new; ſo our lives, quitting 
Z the old, go to other newer animals.” | 
* *f _ From the Bramins believing in the ſoul of the world 
—— not only as the jole agent, but as the immediate caule of 
b every motion in nature, we can hardly ſuppoſe them 
to have made any great progreſs in that ſcience which 
in Europe is cultivated under the name of p-y/ics. 
They have no inducement to inveſtigate the laws of 
nature; becauſe, according to the firit principles of 
their philoſophy, which together with their religion, 
they believe to have been revealed from heaven, every 
phenomenon, however regular, or however anomalouy 


Teaches 
the me- 
temply + 
thoſis. 


believed to have been pronounced by the Supreme Be- 


In proof of their believing in 


fire arms 4000 years ago, as Mr Halhed ſeems to be- 
lieve, he who made tat diſcovery muſt have had a 

very conſiderable knowledge of the powers of nature; 

for though gunpowder may have been diſcovered by 
accident in the Eaſt, as it certiinly was in the Welt 
many ages afterwards, it is difficult to conceive how 

mere accident could have led any mas to the inven- 

tion of a gun. In aſtronomy geometry, and chrono- Their 
logy too, they appear to have made ſome proficiency altronomy. 
at a very eatly period. (See AsTRONOMY, n“ 4. 

Their chronology and aſtronomy are indeed full of 

thoſe extravagant fiftions which ſeem to be eſſential to 

all their ſyſtems ; but their calculations cf eclipſes, and 

their computations of time, are conducted upon ſcien- 

tihc principles, 

It is ſufficiently known, ſays Mr Davis + that +4 Aflatic 
the Hindoo diviſion of the ecliptic into figns, degrees, Reſearches 
&c. is the ſame as ours; that their aſtronomical year is vol. ii, 
ſidereal, or containing that ſpace of time ia which the 
ſun departing from a ſtar, returns to the ſame ; that 
it commences on the inſtant of his entering the ſign 
Aries, or rather the Hindoo conſtellation Mcſha ; that 
each aſtronomical month contains as many even days 
and fractional parts as he ſtays in each ſign; and 
that the civil differs from the aſtronomical account of 
time only in rejecting thoſe fractions, and beginning 
the year and month at iunriſe, inſtead of the interme- 
diate inſtant of the artificial day or night. Hence 
ariſes the unequal portion of time aſſigned to each 
month dependent on the ſituation cf the ſun's aplis, 
and the diſtance of the vernal equinoxial colure trom 
the beginning of Mcetha in the Hindoo ſphere ; and 
by theſe means they avoid thoſe errors which Euro- 
2 from a different method of adjuſting their ka- 
endar by intercalary days, have been iubject to.“ 

Mr Davis obſerves, that an explanation of theſe 
matters would have led him beyond his purpoſe, which 
was only to give a general account of the method by 
which the Hindoos compute eclipſes, and to ſhow 
that the ſcience of aſtronomy is as well known among 
them now as ever it was among their anceſtors. This 
he does very completely: but in the preſent thort hi- 
ſtorical thetch, we can neither copy nor abridge his me- 
moir. vHuthce it to ſay, that he has thowa the practical 
part of the Hindoo aſtronomy to be founded on ma- 
thematical principles; and that the learned Pandits 
appear to have truer notions of the form of the carth, 
and the economy of the univerſe than thoſe which are 
aſcribed to their countrymen in general. 

The ſame writer ſhows likewite, that the prodigious. 
duration which the Hindoos attribute to the world, is 
the reſult of a ſcientific calculation founded indeed on 
very whimſical principles. © It has been common with 
aſtronomers to fix on ſome epoch, from which, as 
from a radix, to compute the planetary motions ; 
and the ancient Hindoos choſe that point of time 
counted back, when, according to their motions as 
they had determined them, they muſt have been in 
conjunction in the beginning of Metha or Aries, and 
coeval with which circumſtance they ſuppoſed the 
creation. This, as it concerned the planets only, would 
have produced a moderate term of years compared 
with the enormous antiquity that will be hereafter 

ated a 
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Hiſtory of ſtated that having diſcovered a flow motion of the 
Philoſophy nodes and apſides alſo, and taken it into the computa- 
tion, they found it would require a length of time 
correſponding with 1955884890 years now expired, 
when they were ſo ſituated, and 2364115110 years 
more before they would return to the ſame ſituation 
again, forming together the grand anomaliſtick pe- 
riod denominated a Galpa, and fancifully aſſigned as 

the day of Brahma.” 

But though the mathematical part of the aſtronomy 
of the Pandits is uadoubtedly reſpectable, their phy- 
ſical notions of the univerſe are in the higheſt degree 
ridiculous and extravagant. In the Vedas andPuranas, 
writings of which no devout Hindoo can diſpute the 
divine authority, eclipſes are ſaid to be occaſioned by 

10 the intervention of the monſter Nabu; and the earth 
Strange no- to be ſupported by a ſeries of animals. They ſup- 
t:ons of the poſe (ſays Mr Halhed) that there are 14 ſpheres, ſe- 
uuiverſe. ven below and fix above the earth. The ſeven infe- 
rior worlds are ſaid to be altogether inhabited by an 
infinite variety of ſerpents, deſcribed in every mon- 
ſtrous figure that the imagination can ſuggeſt. The 
firſt ſphere above the earth is the immediate vault of 
the viſible heavens, in which the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
are placed. The ſecond is the firſt paradiſe, and ge- 
ncral receptacle of thoſe who merit a removal from the 
lower earth. The third and fourth are inhabited by 
the ſouls of thoſe men who, by the practice of virtue 
and dint of prayer have acquired anextraordinary de- 
gree of ſanctity. The fifth is the reward of thoſe who 
have all their lives performed ſome wonderful a& of 
pennance and mortification, ot who have died martyrs 
tor their religion. The higheſt ſphere is the reſidence 
of Brahma and his particular favourites, ſuch as thoſe 
men who have never uttered a falſehood during their 
whole lives, and thoſe women who have voluntarily 
burned themſelves with their huſbands. All theſe are 
abſorbed in the divine efſence.” 

On ethics, the Hindoos have nothing that can be 
called philoſophy. Their daties, moral, civil, and re- 
ligious, are all laid down in their Vedas and Shafters ; 
and enjoined by what they believe to be divine autho- 
rity, which ſuperſedes all reaſoning concerning their fit- 
neſs or utility. The buſineſs of their Pandits is to 
interpret thoſe books, which are extremely ancient, 
and written in a language that has long been unintel- 
ligible to every other order of men; but no Pandit 
will alter the text however impoſſible tb be reconciled 
to principles eſtabliſhed in his own practice cf aftro- 
nomy. On ſuch occaſions the uſual apology for their 
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tormerly, and may be ſo ſtill; but that for aſtronomi- 
cal purpoſes, aſtronomical rules muſt be followed “.“ 
The great duties of morality have been preſcribed in 
every religious code ; and they are not overlooked in 
that of the Hindoos, though the highelk merit that a 
Bramin can have conſiſts in voluntary acts of abſtinence 
and mortification, and in contempt of death. 

Of the ancient philoſophy of the Arabians and 
Chineſe nothing certain can be ſaid ; and the narrow 
limits of ſuch an abſtrat as this; do not admit of our 
mentioning the conjectures of the learned, which con- 
contradict each other, and are all equally groundleſs. 

There is indeed ſufficient evidence that both nations 


were at a very early period obſervers of the ſtars z and 
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than the Koran extant. 


ſula of Africa long before the era of Solomon (See 


{icred books 15, that “ ſuch things may have been ſo 


S OP H Y, 
that the Chineſe had even à theory by which they Hits, , 
foretold eclipſes (ſee ASTRONOMY, no 2, 3.) ; but Philoſy 
there is reaſon to believe that the Arabians, like other 
people in their circumſtances, were nothing more than 
judicial aſtrologers, who poſſeſſed not the ſmalleſt por- 
tion of aſtronomical ſcience. | | 
- Pliny makes mention of their magi, whilſt later 
writers tell us, that they were famous for their inge- 
nuity in ſolving enigmatical queſtions, and for their 
ſkill in the arts of divination: but the authors of 
Greece are ſilent concerning their philoſophy ; and 
there is not an Arabian book of greater antiquity 
(See PrrLoLoGy, Sec- 
tion II.) ** $11 a 
Leaving therefore regions ſo barren of information, fat), Fl 
let us pais to the Phenicians, whoſe commercial ce- ence oft 
lebrity has induced many learned men to allow them Phaicay 
2 credit for early ſcience. If it be true, as ſeems 
ighly probable, that the ſhips of this nation had 
doubled the Cape and almoſt encompaſſed the penin- 


Oe nix, no 10), we cannnot doubt but that the Phce- 
nicians had made great proficiency in the art of navi- 
gation, and in the ſcience of aſtronomy, at a period of 
very remote af\tiquity. Nor were theſe the only 
ſciences cultivated by that ancient people : the learn- 
ed Cudworth has, in our opinion, ſufficiently proved 
that Moſchus or Mochus a Phoenician, who, according 
to Strabo, flouriſhed before the Trojan war, was the 
author of the atomic philoſophy afterwards adopted 
by Leucippus, Demoeritus, and others among the 
Greeks; and that it was with ſome of the ſucceſſors 
of this ſage that Pythagoras, as Jamblicus tells us, 
converſed at Sidon, and from them received his doc- 
trine of Monads See PrrHacoras). Another proof 
of che early progreſs of the Pheenicians in philoſophy 
may be found in the fragments of their hitorian San- 
choniathon which have been preſerved by Euſebiust. 
We are indeed aware that men of great celebrity have 
called in queſtion the authenticity of thoſe fragments, 
and even the very exiſtence of ſuch a writer as San- 
choniathon ; but for this ſcepticiſm we can diſcover no 
foundation (See SAxncyoniaTHON). His hiſtory may 
have been interpolated in ſome places by the tranſla- 
tor Philo-Byblius; but Porphyry, Euſebius, and Theo- 
doret, ſpeak of it as a work of undoubted credit, and 
affirm that its author flouriſhed before the Trojan 
war. Now this ancient writer teaches that, according 
to the wiſe men of his country, all things aroſe at 
firſt from the neceſſary agency of an active principle 
upon a paſſive chaotie maſs which he calls mot. This 
chaos Cudworth thinks was the ſame with the elemen- 
tary water of Thales, who was alſo of Phœnician ex- 
traction j but Moſheim juſtly obſerves that it was ra- 
ther dark air, ſince Philo tranſlates it a Zo0wdy., Be 
this as it may; nothing can be more evident than that 
the Pheœnicians mult have made ſorne progreſs in 
what mult ſurely be conſidered as philoſophy, how- 
ever falſe, ſo early as the era of Sanchoniachon; for 
ſpeculations about the origin cf the world never oc- 
cur to untaught barbarians. Beſides Moſchus and 
Sanchoniathon,|Cadmus, who introduced letters into 
Greece may undoubtedly be reckoned among the 
Phcenician philoſophers ; for though it is not pre- 
tended that the alphabet was of his invention, and 

though 
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norgief though-it-is by no means certain that the Greeks, at 
Philoſophy the time of his arrival among them, were wholly de- 
—— ftitetecof alphabetic characters (See Purtovocy, n“ 
130.) ; yet the man Who could prevail with illiterate 
ſarages to adopt the aſe of ſtrange characters, mult 
have been a great maſter of the ſcience of human 
nature. Several other Pucœnician philoſophers are 
mentioned by Strabo; but as they flouriſhed at a la- 
ter period, and philoſophiſed after the ſyſtematic mode 
of the Greeks, they fall not properly under our no- 
tice. We pals on therefore to the philoſophy of E- 


or has been already obſerved-that the Egyptians 
boalted of being the firſt of nations, and rhe authors 
of all the ſcience which in ſeparate rays illuminated 
the reſt of the world. But though this claim was 
undoubtedly ill- founded, their high antiquity and early 
progreſs in the arts of civil life cannot be controvert- 
ed. Ihe Greeks wich one voice confeſs that all their 
learning and wiſdom came from Egypt, either im- 
ported immediately by their own philoſophers, or 
brought through Phonicia by the ſages of the euſt: 
and we know from higher authority than the hiſto- 
ries of Greece, that at a period ſo remote as the birth 
of Moſes, the wiſdom of the Egyptians was proverbial- 
iy famous. Yet the Hiſtory. ot Egyptian learning and 
philoſophy, though men of the firit eminence both 
ancient and modern have beſtowed much pains in at- 
tempts to elucidate it, ſtill remains involved in clouds 
of uncertainty. That they had ſome knowledge of 
phyſiology, arithmetic, geometry, and altronomy, are 
facts which cannot be queſtioned ; but there is reaſon 
to believe that even theſe ſciences were in Egypt 
puſhed no farther than to the uſes of life. That they 
believed in the exiſtence of incorporeal ſubſtances is 
certain; becauſe Herodotus aſſures us that they were 
the firſt aſſerters of the immortality, pre-exiftence, and 
tranſmigration of human fouls, which they could not 
have been without holding thoſe ſouls to be at lealt 
tncorporeal, if not immaterial. | 

* 2x6 author of Egyptian learning is generally ac- 
knowledged to have been Thoth, Theut or T aaut, cal- 
led by the Greeks Hermes, and by the Romans Mer- 
cury ; but of this perſonage very little is known. Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſays that he was chief miniſter to Oſi- 
ris, and that he improved language, invented letters, 
inſtituted religious rites, and taught aſtronomy, muſic, 
and other arts. "The ſame thing is affirmed by Sau- 
choniatho, whoſe antiquity has been already mention- 
ed ; by Manetho an Egyptian prieſt, who flourithed 
during the reign of Pto emy Philadelphus ; and by 
Plato whoſe authority, as he reſided long in Egypt, 
and was himſelf an eminent philoſopher, is perhaps 
more to be depended upon than that of the other two. 
In the Philebus we-are told that Thoth was the in- 
ventor of letters: and leſt we thould ſuppoſe that by 
thoſe letters nothing more is meant than picture wri- 
ung or ſymbolical hieroglyphics, it is added that he 
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diſtinguiſhed between vowels and conſorran's, determin- Hiſtory of 
ing the number of each. The ſame philoſopher, in Philotopty 
his Phædrus, attributes to Thoth the invention of arich- 

metic, geometry, a/tronomy, and hieraalyphic learn- 

ing; and ſubjoins a diſputation ſaid to have been held 

between him and Thanus then king of Egypt, con- 

cerning the advantage and diſadvantage ot his newly 

invented letters. Thoth boaſted that the invention, 

by aiding memory, would greatly contribute to the 

progreſs of ſcience; whilit the monarch contended, 

that it would enervate mens natural faculties by mak- 

ing them truſt to written characters without exerting 

the powers of their own minds. 

All this, if real, mult have happened before the era 
of Moſes: and ſince it is almoit certain that alpha- 
betical characters were in uſe prior to the exsd ot the 
Iſraelites from Egypt (See PriLoLooy, n“ 24, 25.) 
we may as well allow the invention to Thoth, as give 
it to an earlier author of unknowu name. That arith- 
metic, geometry, and aſtronomy, were cultivated in 
Egyptirom the molt remote antiquity, is affirmed by 
all the ancients, and made in the higheſt degree pro- 
bable by the fituation of the country. The firſt ele- 
ments of aſtronomy have certainly been diſcovered by 
various nations, whoſe habits of life led them to the 
frequent obſervation of the heavens; and it is obſerved 
by Cicero, that the Egyptians and Babylonians, dwel- 
ling in open plains where nothing intercepted the 
view of the heavenly bodies, naturalily devoted them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of that ſcience. The annual over- 
flowing of the Nile, which broke up the boundaries 
of their lands, would lay the Egyptians under the ne- 
ceſſity of adopting ſome method of ſettling thoſe boun- 
daries anew; and neceſſity we know to be the parent 
of invention. Hence their early acquaintance with prac- 
tical geometry cannot well be doubted. Their cuſtom of 
embalming their dead, and the perfection tv which they 
carried that art (o), ſhows infallibly their knowledge 
of the properties ot natural ſubſtances, and gives ſome 
reaſon to believe that they were not altogether ſtran- 
gers to anatomy; but if we allow them to have been 
at this early period anatomiſts acquainted with the 
powers of drugs, we can hardly refuſe them ſome {kill 


in the art of phylic, which they themſelves traced up 


to their gods and demigods, to Serapis, Ii, and her 
fon Horus or Apollo. 

The art of alchymy has been ſaid to have been 
known by the ancient Egyptians; and from the an- 
thor of the Egyptian philoſophy it has been called the 
Hermetic art. But though this is unqueſtionably a 
fiction, there is evidence that they were poſſeiſed of 
one art which is even yet a defideratum in the prac- 
tice of chemiſtry, © Moſes (we are told +) took 
the golden calf, which his brother had made for ido- 
latrous purpoſes, aud burnt it in the fire, and ground it 
to powder, and ſtrowed it on the water, and made the 
children of Iſrael drink of it.” Had this fact been 
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related by Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus, it would 
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have 


(o) It is true that the diſſection of ſome mummies has leſſened the high opinion long entertained of the 
fill f the ancient Egyptians in the art of embalming ; yet it muſt be granted that their knowledge of 
antiſeptic drugs was great, ſince it is now certainly known even from theſe diſſections, that by means 
ſuch drugs they contrived to preſerve rags of cloth from corruption for upwards of 3000 years. 
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Hiſtory of have been deemed ſufficient evidence that the Egyp- glected by che Greeks as ſoon ag 


they began to frame Hiſtory of 
ypotheſes and to ſpeculate in philoſophy (*). besingt f 


Philoſophy tians were even at that early period no ſtrangers to 
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the art of chemiſtry ; and ſurely the evidence ſhould 
not be the worſe for coming from the pen of the He- 
brew lawgiver, who was-himſelf.educated in the court 
of Egypt. "» HEARS IT 31 tm LIN? 
But though it is thus evident that the rudiments 
of almoſt every uſeſul ſcience were known in Egypt 
from the remoteſt antiquity, it does not appear that 
any of them was carried to a degree of perfec- 
tion, unleſs perhaps chemiſtry alone muſt be excepted. 
One would think that no ſcience could have been 
more indiſpenſably requiſite to them than geometry. 
And yet though Pythagoras is ſaid ta have ſpent 22 
years in Egypt ſtudying that ſcience and aſtronomy, 
d (u) the famous 
Euclid's firſt book after his return to Samos. This, 
though a very uſeful, is yet a ſimple theorem; and ſince 
it was not reached by the Egyptian geometry, we can- 
not ſuppoſe that thoſe people had then advanced far in 
ſach ſpeculations. : The ſame. conclufon-.muſt be 


drawn with reſpe& to altrgngmy ; ſor Thales is ſaid that he 


to have been the firſt that ealeulated an eclipſe of the 
ſun ; and we nowhere read that the Egyptians pretend- 
ed to diſpute that honour with bim. To this it may 
be replied, that Pythagoras was in Egypt undoubt- 
edly taught the true conſtitution of the ſolar ſyſtem, 
and what is more extraordinary, the doctrine of comets 
in particular, and of their revolutions, like the other 
planets, round the ſun (1) We grant that he was 
taught all this; but it was not ſcientificially, but dog- 
matically, as facts which the prieſts had received by 
tradition from their early anceſtors, and of which they 
had never queſtioned the truth nor inquired into the 
reaſons. Of this we need no better proof than that 
the Pythagorean ſyſtem of the ſun was totally ne- 
| 413 (023 LOR. 20 ti za: 1} IOINBSTR 
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But it may ſeem ſtrange, and it certainly is ſo, tha 
the Egyptian prieſts, in the days of Pythagoras, 
ſhould have preſerved ſo great a diſcovery of their an- 
ceſtors, and at the ſame time have totally 4 
the principles and reaſoning which led to a concluſion 
apparently contrary to. the evidence of ſenſe. I his 
is a difficulty which we pretend not to remove, 
the fact which involves it ſeems to be beyond t 
reach of controverſy. Perhaps the following obſer- 
vations: may throw upon it a feeble light. Accord- 
ing to Manetho, the written monuments. of the firſt 

were loſt or neglected in certain civil revolu- 
tions or natural calamities which befel the kingdom 
of Egypt. Aſter many ages great part oſ them were 
recovered. by an ingenious interpretation of the ſym- 
bols which he had inſeribed upon ancient columns; 
and the man who made this interpretation was called 
the ſecond T hoth. or Hermes T riſmegiſtus.' But thrice 
illuſtrious as this perſonage was, it is at leaſt poſſible 
may have been much inferior to the former 
Hermes, and have read his writings and tranſcribed 
his coneluſions without being able to comprehend the 
principles or reaſoning which led to thoſe concluſions. 
Any man who underl Latin might travſlate into 
his own tongue the concluſions of Newton; but much 
more would be requiſite; to make him comprehend 
the demonſtrations of his ſublime geometry. By what 
mode 3 was led to the 
true idea of the ſolar ſyſtem, or whether it was by 
reaſoning at all, cannot now be known; but it ſeems 
very evident, that when the intercourſe between the 
Egyptians and Greeks firſt commenced, the wiſdom 
of. the former people conſiſted chiefly in the ſcience 
of legiſlation and civil policy, and that che philoſo- 
"21m, bann Nc, 44. ic archer, 
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the Greek writers without having been di- 


rely, controverted ſince. An excellent mathematician, however, has lately ſnown that the equality between 
the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right angled triangle, and the ſum of the ſquares on the other two. fides, 
was known to the aſtronomers of India at a period long prior that of Pythagoras. Notwithſtanding this, 
it is certainly poſſible that the ſage of Samos may have made the diſcovery himſelf, though we think the 
contrary much more probable; for we agree with the able writer already mentioned, that Pythagoras Who is 
enerally believed to have converſed with Indian brachmans as well as Egyptian prieſts, may have derived 
m them “ ſome of the ſolid as well as the vifionary fpeculations with which he delighted to inſtruct or 
amuſe his diſciples.” See Tranſactiont of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,vol. ii. Memoir xi. Phyſic Claſs. | 
(1) This is recorded by Ariſtotle and Plutarch; and -rhus — by Ammianus Marcelinus.—“ Stel- 
22 ceteris ſimiles, quarum ortus orbituſque, quibus ſint temporibus praſlituti humanis mentibus ignorari. 
Lib. xxv. cap. 10. ur re rye dg ir only bs Te 15 D e e 7+ 
(*) Fixas in ſupremis mundi partibus immotas perſiſtere, et planetas his inferiores circa ſolem revolvi, ter- 
ram pariter moveri curſu annuo, diurno vero circa axem propriam, et ſolem ceu focum univerſi in omnium 


centro quieſcei e, antiquiſſima fuit pniloſophantium ſententia. Ab 
ſeryationibus propagatam eſſe hanc ſententiam veriſimile eſt. 


Egyptiis autem aſtrorum antiquiſſimis ob- 
Et etiam ab illis et a gentibus conterminis ad 


Græcos, gentem magis philologicam quam philoſophicam, philoſophia omnis antiquior juxta et ſenior manaſſe 


videtur. 


Subinde docuerunt Anaxagoras, Democritus, et alii nonnulli, terram in centro mundi immotam 
ſtare, et aſtra omnia in occaſum, aliqua celerius, alia tardius moveri, idque in ſpatiis liberrimis. 


Namque 


orbis ſolidi poſtea ab Eudoxo, Calippo, Ariſtotele, introducti ſunt; declinante indies philoſophia primitus 
introducta, et novis Græcorum commentis paulatim prævalentibus. Quibus vinculir aN rin planetas in ſpa · 


tiis Iiberis retineri, deque curſu rectilineo 
N-wton de Mundi Sy/lemate, 


perpetuo retractas in orbem regulariter agi docuere, non conſtat. 


9 


(1) Some authors, deeply {killed in the Hebrew language, have thought that the true ſyſtem of theſunand pla- 
nets may be perceived in the Scriptures of the Old Teitament, and that it is only from the ignorance or carelefineſs 
of the tranſlators that it dozs not appear in the Engliſh bible and other verſions. - The writer of this article con- 


ſeſſes 
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Uikory o pher, che divine, the legiſlator, and the poet, were all 
— united in the ſame perſun. Their coſmogony (for all 
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the ancients who pretended to ſcience framed coſmo- 
gomies) differed linle from that of the Phenicians 
already mentioned. They held that the world was 
ced from chaos by the energy of an intelligent prin- 
ciple: and they likewiſe conceived that there is in nature 
-a continual tendency towards diſſolution, In Plato's 
Timeus, an Egyptian prieſt is introduced deſcribing the 
deſtruction of the world, and afferting that it will be 
effected by means of water and fire. They conceived that 
the univerſe undergoes a periodical conflagration ; af- 
ter which all things are reſtored to their original form, 
to paſs again through a ſimilar ſucceſſion of changes. 
Of preceptive doctrine the Egyptians had two 
kinds, the one ſacred, the other vulgar. The former, 
which reſpected the ceremonies of religion and the 
duties of the prieſts, was doubtleſs written in the ſa- 
cred books of Hermes, but was too carefully concealed 
to paſs down to poſterity. The latter conſiſted of 
maxims and rules of virtue, prudence, or policy. Dio- 
dorus Siculus relates many particulars concerning the 
laws, cuſtoms, and manners of the Egyptians ; whence 
it appears that ſuperſtition mingled with and cor- 
rupted their notions of morals. It is in vain to look 
for accurate principles of ethics among an ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious people. And that the ancient E- 
ptians merited this character is ſufficiently evident 
Dom this ſingle cirtumſtance, that they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be deceived by impoſtors, particularly by the 
profeſſors of the fanciful art of aſtrology; concern- 
ing whom Sextus Empiricus juſtly remarks, that they 
have done much miſchief in the world, by enflaving 
men to ſuperſtition, which will not ſuffer them to fol- 
low tlie dictates of right reaſon.” See Ecyer, My- 
STER1ISS, My THOLOGY, &c. & MON ELIE 4 
From Egypt and Phornicia philoſophy paſſed into 
Greece; where it was long taught without ſyſtem, as 
in the countries from which it was derived. Phoro- 
neus, Cecrops, Cadmus, and Orpheus, were amon 
the earlieſt inſtruſtors of the Greeks ; and they incul- 
cated Egyptian and Phoenician doctrines in detached 
maxims, and enforced them, not by ſtrength of argu- 
ment, but by the authority of tradition. Their coſ- 
mogonies were wholy Phœnician or Egyptian diſ- 
guiſed under Grecian names; and they taught a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. The planets 
and the moon Orpheus conceived to be habitable 
worlds, and the ſtars to be fiery bodies like the ſun : 
but be taught that they are all animated by divinities ; 
an opinion which prevailed both in Egypt and the 
eaſt : and it does not appear that he gave any other 
proof of his doctrines than a confident aſſertion that 


they were derived from ſome god. See Ozyaevs. 
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ſaney and childhood, conſiſting only of recollection of Philoſophy 
ſententious maxims and traditionary opinions ; but 7 


among the Greeks, an ingenious and pene rating p:0- 
ple, it ſoon aſſumed the form of profound ſpeculation 
and ſyſtematic reaſoning, Two eminent philoſophers 
aroſe nearly at the ſame period, who may be conſider- 
ed as the parents not only of Grecian ſcience, but of 
almoſt all the ſcience which was cultivated in Europe 
prior to the era of the great Lord Bacon: Theſe were 
Thales and Pythagoras ; of whom the former founded 
the Ionic ſchool and the latter the Italic: from which 
two ſprung the various ſects into which the Greek 
philoſophers were afterwards divided. A bare enu- 
meration of theſe ſects is all that our limits will admit 
of; and we ſhall give it in the perſpicuous language 
and juſt arrangement of Dr Enfield, referring our rea- 
ders for a fuller account than we can give of their re- 
ſpective merits to his abridged tranſlation of Brucker's 
hiſtory. | 

Of the Toxtc Scuodbt were, t. 


aximenes, Anaxagoras, Diogenes Apolloniates, and 
Archelaus. 2. The Socratic ſchool, founded by So- 
crates, the principal of whoſe diſciples were Xeno- 
phon, Zſchines, Simon, Cebes, Ariſtippus, Phædo, 
Euclid, Plato, Antiſthenes, Critias, and Alcibiades. 
3. The Cyrenaic ſect, of which Ariſtippus was the 
author : his followers were, his daughter Arete, He- 
geſias, Anicerris, Theodorus, and Bion. 4. The Me- 
garic or Eriſtie ſect, formed by Euclid of Megara; to 
whom ſucceeded Eubulides, Diodorus, and Stilpo, fa- 
mous for their logical ſubtlety. 5. The Eliac or Ere- 


triac ſchool, raiſed by Phæ do of Elis, who though he 


cloſely adhered to the doctrine of Socrates, gave name 
to his ſchool. His ſucceſſors were Pliſtanus and Me- 
nedemus ; the latter of whom, being a native cf Ere- 
tria, transferred the ſchool and name to his own coun- 
try. 6. The Academic ſet, of which Plato was the 
founder. After his death, many of his diſciples de- 
viating from his doctrine, the ſchool was divided into 
the old, new, and middle academies. 7 The Peripa- 
tetic ſet, founded by Ariſtotle, whoſe ſucceſſors in 
the Lyceum were 'Fheophraſtus, Strato, Lycon, A- 
riſto, Critolaus, and Diodorus. Among the Peripa- 
tetics, beſides thoſe who occupied the chair, were alſo 
Diczarchus, Eudemus, and Endemus Phalereus. 8. 
The Cynic ſect, of which the author was Antiſthenes, 
whom * RIP Oneſicritus, Crates, Netrocles, Me- 
nipus, and Menedemus, ſucceeded. In the liſt of Cy- 
nic philoſophers mult alſo be reckoned Hipparchia, the 
wite of Crates. 9g. The Stoic ſect, of which Zeno was 
the founder. His ſucceſſors in the porch were Per- 
feus, Ariſto of Chios, Herillus, Sphzrus, Cleanthes, 
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The Ionic ſe& pro- The 2 
per, whoſe founder Thales had as his ſucceſſors An- ſchool. 


feſſes that his knowledge of the Hebrew is very limited, which is probably the reafon that to him the argu- 
ments of theſe men appear weak and their criticiſms fanciful. No man, however, has a higher veneration 
than he for the ſacred volume, which he believes to have been given for noblex purpoſes that to teach its 
readers the ſcience of aſtronomy t but could the principles of that ſcience be found in it, he ſhould be ſtrong- 
ly inclined to think that the firſt Thoth was Joſeph, and that the monarch to whome he was miniſter was the 
far. ſamed Ofiris. Were there any ſolid foundation for this ſuppoſition, it would be eaſy to conceive how 
Thoth acquired his ſciente, and how the Egyptian prieſts might retain juſt notions of the ſolar ſyſtem in ge- 


neral, long after they had frrgotton the evidence upon which he communicated thoſe notions to their anceſtors. 
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Hiſtory of Chryſippus, Zeno of Tarſus, Diogenes the Babylonian, to ſome of which every thing paſt, preſent, or to come, Hiftory of 
Philoſophy Antipater, Panætius, and Poſidonius. might be referred; and having l as they Philo 
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Of the Iratic Scxoor were, 1. The Italic ſect 
proper: it was founded by Pythagoras, a diſciple of 
Pherecydes. The f.llowers of Pythagoras were Ariſ- 
tus, Mneſarchus, Alcmzon, Ecphantus, Hippo, Em- 
pedocles, Epicharmus, Ocellus, Timzus, Archytas, 
Hippaſus, Philolaus, and Eudoxus. 2. 'The Eleatic 
ſect, of which Xenophanes was the author: his ſue- 
ceſſors, Parmenides, Meliſſus, Zeno, belonged to the 
metaphyſical claſs of this ſect; Leucippus Democri- 
tus, Protagoras, Diagoras, and Anaxarchus, to the 
phyſical. 3. The Heraclitean ſect, which was found- 
ed by Heraclitus, and ſoon afterwards expired ; Zeno 
and Hippocrates philoſophiſed after the manner of He- 
raclitus, and other philoſophers borrowed freely from 
his ſyſtem. 4. The Epicurean ſect, a branch of the 
Eleatic, had Epicurus for its author; among whoſe 
followers were Metrodorus, Polyznus, Hermachus, Po- 
lyſtratus, Baſilides, and Protarchus. 5. The Pyrrho- 
nic or Sceptic Sect, the parent of which was Pyrrho : 
his doctrine was taught by Timon the Phliaſian; and 
after ſome interval was continued by Ptolemy a Cyre- 
nean, and at Alexandria by Eneſidemus. 

Of the peculiar doctrines of theſe ſects, the reader 
will in this work find a ſhort account either in the lives 
of their reſpective founders, or under the names of the 
ſects themſelves. We ſhall only obſerve at preſent, that 
though many of them were undoubtedly abſurd, and 
many wicked, it would yet perhaps be going too far to 
ſay with ſome, that the philoſophy of Greece became 


impious under Diagoras, vicious under Epicurus, ur- 
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POCRITICAL UNDER ZENo, impudent under Diogenes, 
covetous under Demochares, voluptuous under Metro- 
dorus, fantaſtical under Crates, ſcurrilous under Me- 
nippus, licentious under Pyrrho, and quarrelſome un- 
der Cleanthes. Of the truth of this heavy charge every 
reader mult judge for himſelf. We are ſtrongly inclined 
to think, that there were virtues and vices peculiar to 
cach ſect; and that the ſeas themſelves had an affinity 
more or leſs direct with the different temperaments of 
man; whence the choice of ſectators often depended 
on phyſical influence, or a peculiar diſpoſition of their 
organs. Nothing appears more natural than that thoſe 
men who were born with great force of mind and 
ſtrong nerves ſhould diſcover a predilection for ſtoiciſm; 
while mortals, endowed by nature with more deh- 
cacy of fibres and keener ſenſibility, fled for refuge 
to the myrtles of Epicurus. People, whoſe temper- 
aments partook of no extremes, were always inclined 


either for the Lyceum or the academy. Such as poſ- 
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ſeſſed ſolidity of underſtanding ranged themſelves with 
Ariitotle ; and thoſe who had only genius, or even 
pretenſions to that endowment, went to augment the 
crowd of Platoniſts.“ | 

All the ſyſtematical philoſophers, however, purſued 
their inquiries into nature by nearly the ſan:e method. 
Of their philoſophy as well as of ours, the univerſe, 
with all that it contains, was the vaſt object: but the 
individual things which compoſe the univerſe are in- 
finite in number and ever changing; and therefore, 
according to an eſtabliſhed maxim of theirs, incapa- 
ble of being the ſubjects cf human ſcience . To re- 
duce this i»ft tude, and to fix thoſe fleeting beings, 


they eſtabliſhed certaill definite arrangements or claſles, 


thought, all that could be affirmed: or denied of theſe 
claſſes, they proved, by a very ſhort procefs of ſyllo- 
giſtie reaſoning, that what is true of the claſs muſt be 
true of every individual comprehended under it. The 
moſt celebrated of theſe arrangements is that which is 
known by the name of -categories; which Mr Harris 
thinks at leaſt as old as the era of Pythagoras, and to the 
forming of which mankind would, in his opinion, be 


neceſſarily led by the following conſiderations: Every The 
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ſubject of human thought is either ſubſtance or. attri- 89rics. 


bute ; but ſubſtance and attribute may each of them be 
modified under the different characters of uni verſal or 
particular. Hence there ariſes a quadruple arrange- 
ment of things into ſab/kance univerſal and ſublance par- 
ticular ; ito attribute univerſal and attribute particular; 
to ſome one of which four not only our words and 
ideas, but every individual of that immenſe multitude 
of things which compoſe the univerſe may be reduced. 
This arrangement, however, the learned author thinks 
too limited; and he is of opinion, that, by attending 
to the ſubſtances with which they were ſurrounded, 
the Grecian ſchools muſt ſoon have diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the attributes gſential to all ſubſtances and thoſe 
which are only circumſtantial; between the attributes 
proper to natural ſubſtances or bodies, and thoſe which 
are peculiar to intelligible ſubſtances: or minds. He 
likewiſe thinks, that the time and place of the exiſtence 
of ſubſtances not preſent, muſt ſoon have attracted 
their attention; and that in conſidering the place of 
this or that ſubſtance, they could hardly avoid think- 
ing of its poſition or ſituation. He is of opinion, that 
the ſuperinduction of one ſubſtance upon another would 
inevitably ſuggeſt the idea- of cloathing or habit, and 
that the variety of co exiſting ſublances and attributes 
would diſcover to them another attribute, viz. that of 
relation. Inſtead therefore of confining themſelves to 
the ſimple diviſion of ſulſtance and attribute, they di- 
vided a7tribute itſelf into nine diſtin& ſorts, ſome efſen- 
tial and others circumflantial; and thus by ſetting ſub- 


{tance at their head, made ten compreh-nſive and univer- 


ſal genera, called, with reference to their Greek name, 
categories, and with reference to their Latin name, pre- 
dicaments. "Theſe categories are, SUBSTANCE, QUAL1- 
TY, QUANTITY, RELATION, ACTION, PASSION, WHEN, 
WHERE, POSITION, and HABIT; which, according to 
the ſyſtematic philoſophy of the Greeks, comprehend 
every human ſcience and every ſubject of human 
thought. Hiſtory, natural and civil, ſprings, ſays Mr 
Harris, out of $8UBSTANCE ;- mathematics out of QUAN- 
TITY ; optics out of QUaLitY and QUANTITY ; medicine 
out of the ſame; aſtronomy out of QUanTITY and Mo- 
TION — and mechanics out of the ſume; painting 
out of QUALITY and $1TE; e biet out of RELATION; 


chronology cut of WHEN; geography out of WHERE; 


elericity, magnetiſm, and attruftion, out of action and 
PASSION ; and ſo in other inſtances, 

To theſe categories, conſidered as a mere arrange- 
ment of ſcience, we are not inclined to make many ob- 
jections. The arrangement is certainly not complete: 


bur this is a matter of comparatively {mall importance 
for a complete arrangement of ſcience cannot, we be- 
lieve, be formed. The greateſt objection to the cate- 
gcries ariſes from the uſe that was made of * Dy 
0 
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e 
Hiſtory of almoſt every philoſopher of the Grecian ſchools ; ſor 
Philoſophy thoſe ſages having reduced the objects of all human 
ſeience to ten general heads or general terms, inſtead of 
and pre- ſetting themſelves to inquire by a painful induction in. 
dicables to the nature and properties of the real objects before 
them, employed their time in concewing what could 
be predicated of ſuſſlance in general, of this or that 
— quantity, relation, &c. in the abſtract; and they 
don found, that of ſuch general conception as the ca- 
tegories there are but five predicalles or claſles of predi- 
cater in nature. The firſt claſs is that which the 
predicate is the genus of the ſubien the ſecond that 
in which it is the ſecies of the ſulject; the third, is when 
the predicate is the ſpociſic difference of the ſubje# ; the 
fourth, when it is a property of the ſubjet ; and the 
fifth, when it is ſomething arcidenta/to the ſulject; (ſee 
Loerc, Part II. chap ii. and iii.) Having proceeded 
thus far in their ſyſtem, they had nothing to do with 
individuals but to arange them under their proper 
categories, which was commonly done ina very arbi- 
trary manner; and then, with the formality of a ſyl- 
logiſm, to predicate of each the predicable of the ge- 
nus or ſpecies to which it belonged, But by this me- 
thod —— it is obvious that no progreſs 
whatever could be made in phy ſical, metaphyſical, or 
ethical ſcience; for if the individual truly belongs to 
the category under which it is arranged, we add no- 
thing to our ſtock of knowledge by affirming or de- 
nying of it what we had before affirmed or denied of 
the whole genus: and if it belong not to the category 
under which we arrange it, our ſyllogiſing will only 
give the appearance of proof to what muſt, from the 
nature of things, be an abſolute falſehood. It is only 
by experiments made on various ſubltances apparently 
of the ſame kind that they can be certainly known to 
belong to the ſame category ; and when this is done, 
all ſyllogiſtic reaſoning from the genus to the ipecies, 
and from the ſpecies to the individual, is but folemn 
trifling, as every propoſition in this retrograde courſe 
2 takes for granted the thing to be proved. 

* phi- . Vet this mode of philoſophizing ſpread from Greece 
f i nr almoſt over the whole world. It was carried by Alex- 
through ander into Aſia, by his ſucceſſors into Egypt; and it 
the whole found its way to Rome after Greece became a province 
world, of the empire: It was adopted by the Jews, by the 
fathers of the Chriſtian church, by the Mohammedan 
Arabs during the caliphate, and continued to be cul- 
tivated by the ſchoolmen through all Europe, till its 
futility was expoſed by Lord Bacon (m). The pro- 
feſſors of this philoſophy often diſplayed great acute- 
neſs ; but their ſyſtems were built on mere hypotheſes, 
and ſupported. by ſyllogiſtic wrangling. Now and 
then indeed a ſuperior genius, ſuch as Alhazen and 
our countryman Roger Bacon, broke through the 
tramels of the ſchools, arid, regardleſs of the authority 
of the Stagyrite and his categories, made real diſcovenes 
in phykical ſcience by experiments judiciouſly ang 
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Are no in- 
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Oerics, n? 6.); but the ſcience in repute ſtill conti - Hitory of 


nued to be that of Generals. 

It was indeed a combination of ab\urd metaphyſics 
with more ablurd theology: and that which is pro- 
perly called , had in Europe no place in a liberal 
education from the end of the eighth century to the 
end of the fourteenth, Towards the beginning of this 
period of darkneſs, the whole circle of inſtruction, or 
the liberal arts as they were called, conſiſted of two 
branches, the /rivium and the guadrivum; of which 
the former comprehended grammar, rhe:ori:, and dialec- 
tics; the latter muſic, arithme ic, geometry, and ajlronomy, 
to which was added about the end of the cleventh cen- 
tury the ſtudy of a number of mctaphy/ical ſubtleties 
equally uſeleſs and unintelli-ible, 

Hitherto the works uf the ancient Greek philoſo- 
phers had been read only in imperfect Latin tranlla- 
tions; and before the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem was completely 
eſtabliſhed, Plato and Ariſlotle had bgen alternately 
looked up to as the oracle in ſcience. The rigid 
ichoolmen, however univerſally gave the preference to 
the Stagyrite, becauſe his analytis of body into mag- 
ter and form is peculiarly calculated to keep in coun- 
tenance the molt incredible doctrine af the Romiſh 
church (ſee TrxansuBSTANTIATION) : and upon the 
revival of Greek learning, this preference was conti- 
nued after the ſchool philoſophy had begun to fall in- 
to contempt, on account of much uſeful information 
contained in ſome of his writings on ſubjects of natu- 
ral hiſtory, and his ſuppoſed merit as a natural philo- 
ſopher. At laſt the intrepid ſpirit of Luther and his 
aflociates ſet the minds of men free from the tyranuy 
of ancient names, as well in human ſcience as in theo- 
logy; and many philoſophers ſprung up in different 
countries of Europe, who profeſſed either to be eclec- 
tics, or to ſtudy nature, regardleſs of every authority 
but that of reaſon. Of theſe the moſt eminent be 
yond all compariſon was Francis Bacon Lord Veru- 
lam. | 
This illuſtrious man having read with attention the 229 0 2% 
writings of the moſt celebrated ancients, and made futile by 
himſelf maſter of the ſciences which were then culti- Lord Ba- 
vated, ſoon diſcovered the abſurdity of pretending to ©: 
account for the phenomena of nature by ſyllogiſtic 
reaſoning from hypothetical principles; and with a 
boldneſs becoming a genius of the firlt order, under- 
took to give a ne chart of human knowledge. This 
he did in his two admirable works, intitled, 1. De dig- 
nitate et augmentis ſcientiarum; and, 2. Novum organum 
Scientiarum; live Fudicia vera de interpretatione Natures. 

In the former of theſe works, he takes a very minute 
ſurvey of the whole circle of human ſcience, which he 
divides into three great branches, hi/fory, poetry, and 
philoſophy, correſponding to the three faculties of the 
mind, memory, imagination, and reaſon. Each of theſe 
general heads is ſubdivided into minuter branches, and 
reflections are made upon the whole, which, though 
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ed on individual ſubſtances (fee Bacon (Roger) ; and We can neither copy nor abridge them, will amply re- 


ward 


eorum quæ inventa ſunt a Grecis. Bacon, 


(u) Scientiz, quas habemus, fere a Græcis fluxerunt. Quæ enim ſcriptores Romani, aut Arabes, aut re- 
centiores addiderunt, non multa, aut magni momenti ſunt: et qualiacunque ſint, fundata ſunt ſuper baſin 
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View of ward the peruſal of the attentive reader. The purpoſe 
acon's of the Novum Organum is to point out the proper me- 
Ehiloſophy thod of interpreting nature which the author ſhows 
"27 can never be done by the logic which was then in fa- 
Who eſta- ſhion, but only by a painful and fair induction. Ho- 
bliſhes = mo nature miniſter (Gays he) et interpres tantum facit 
rer et intelligit, quantum de naturæ ordine xe, vel mente 
ui obſervaverit ; nec amplius ſcit aut poteſt. Sy llogiſ- 
wir. mus ad principia ſcientiarum non adhibetur, ad media 
ax iomata fruſtra adhibetur, cum fit ſubtilitati nature 
longe impar, - Aſſenſum itaque conſtringit, non res. 
Syilogilmus ex propolitionibus conſtat, propoſitiones 
ex verbis, verba notionum teſſeræ ſunt. Itaque fi, no- 
tiones ipſæ (id quod baſis xei eſt) confuſe. ſint et te- 
mere a rebus abſtractæ, nihil in iis quæ ſuperſtruuntur, 
eſt firmitudinis. Itaque ſpes eſt una in inductione 

vera. 0 | | | 
To hypotheſes and preconceived opinions, which he 
calls idola theatri, this great man was not leſs inimical 
than to ſyllogiſms ; an. ſince his days almoſt every 
philoſopher of eminence, except Delcartes and his fol- 
luwer: (ſee Descarrts and CARTESIANS),/ has pro- 
f ſled to ſtudy nature according; to the method ot in- 
duction ſo accurately laid down in the Novum Orga- 
num. On this niethod a tew improvements have per- 
haps been made; but notwithſtanding thele, Lord Ba- 
con mult undoubtedly be donſidered as the author of 
that philoſophy which is now cultivated. in Europe, 
and which will continue to be cultivated as long as 
men ſhall have more regard for matters of ia& than 
for hypothetical opinions. Of this mode of philoſo- 
phizing we ſhall now give a ſhort, though we hope not 
inaccurate, view, by itating. its objects, comparing it 
with that which. it ſuperſeded, explaining its rules, 
and pointing out its uſes; and from this. view it will 
appear, that its author ſhares with Ariſtotle the em- 

pire of ſcience, { oy wot 12 
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view of his Tux univerſe, that unbounded object of the contem- 
philoſophy. plation, the curioſity and the reſearches of man, may 

be conſidered in two different points of view. 

In the firſt place, it may be conſidered merely as a 
collection of exiſtences, related to each other by means 
of reſemblances and diſtinction, ſituation, ſucceſſion; 
and derivation, as making parts of a whole. In this 
view it is the ſubje of pure deſcription. | 

To acquire an arquaintance with, or a knowledge 
of, the univerſe in this point of view, we muſt enume- 
rate all the beings in it, mention all their ſenſible qua- 
lities, and mark all thele relations tor each. But this 
would be labour immenſe; and when done, an undil- 
tinguiſhable chaos. A book containing every word of 
a language would only give us the materials, ſo to ſpeak, 
of this language. Lo make it comprehenſible, it mult 
be put into ſome form, which wul comprehefid the 
whole in a ſmall compals, and enable the mind to paſs 
eaſily from one word to another related to it. Ot all 
relatious among words, the moit obvious are thoſe of 
reſemblance and derivation. An etymological dic- 
tionary, therefore, in which words are claſſed in con- 
iequence of their reſemblances, and arranged by means 
ot their derivative diſtinctions, will greatly facilitate 
the acquilition of the language. 

| Juſt ſo in nature: The objects around us may be 
grouped by means of their reſemblance, and then ar- 
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ranged in thoſe groups by means of their diſtinctions View of 
and other relations. In this claſſification we are en- Bacon' 
abled to proceed by means of our ſaculty of abſtrad - 
ing our attention {rom the circumſtances in which 
things differ, and turning it to thoſe only in which 
they agree. By the judicious employment of this fa- 
culty we are able nut only to diltribute the individuals 
into claſſes, but alſo to diſtribute thoſe claſſes into 
others ſtill more comprehenſive, by diſcovering circum- 
ſtances of reſemblance among them : for the tewer the 
circumſtances are which concur to form that reſem- 
blance which has engaged our attention, the greater is 
the number of diſſimilar circumſtances which are ne- 
gleRed z) and the more extenſive will be the claſs of in- K 
dividuals in which the reſemblance is-obſerved. Thus Natusl 
a number of individuals reſembling each other in the hiſtory, 
ſingle circumſtance of lite, compoſes the moſt extenſive 
KINGDOM Of ANIMALS, | If it be required, that they 
ſhall further reſemble in the circumſtance of havi 
feathers, a prodigious number of animals are —. 
and we form the inferior caſt of z1nps. | We exclude 
a great number of birds, by requiring a further ſimila- 
rity of web feet, and have the order of Aus ERES. If 
we add lingua citiata, we cou ſine the attention to the 
genus of Ax ATES. In this manner may the whole ob- 
jects of the univerſe be grouped, and arranged into 
. elaſſes, orders, genera, and ſpecies. + 
Such a elaſſification and arrangement is called Na- 
TURAL HisTORY 5. and mult be conſidered as the only 
foundation ot any extenſive knowledge of nature. To 
the natural hiſtorian, therefore, the world is a collec- 
tiou of exiſtences, the ſubje& of deſcriptive arrange- 
ment, His aim is threefold. . 
1. To obſerve with care, and to deſcribe with accu- 
racy, the various objects of the univerſe. 
2. To determine and enumerate all the great claſſes 
of objects; to diſtribute and them into all 
their ſubordinate claſſes, through all of ſub- 
ordination, till he arrive at What are only accidental 
varieties, which. are ſuſceptible of no farther diſtribu- 
tion; and to mark with preciſion the principles-of this 
diſtribution and arrangement, and the characteriſtics 
of the various aſſemblages. ; 
3. To determine with certainty the particular group 
to which any propoſed InvivipuaL belongs - | 
D&zscxieTiON therefore, ARRANGEMENT, and x- 
FERENCE, conſtitute the whole of his employment; 
and in this conſiſts all his ſcience. 30 
Did the univerſe continue unchanged, this would pitin- 
conſtitute the whole of our knowledge of nature: but guiſbed 
we are witneſſes of an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 1 
changes, and our attention is continually called to the — 
EVENTS Which are inceſſantly happening around us. 
Theſe form a ſet of objects vaſtly more intereſting to 
us than the former; being the ſources of almoſt all the 
pleaſures or pains we receive from external objects. 
We are therefore much intereited in the ttudy of 
the events which happen around us, and ſtrongly in- 
cited to proſecute i: but they are ſo numerous and 
ſo multifarious, that the ſtudy would be immenſe, 
without ſome contrivance for abbreviating and facili- 
tating the taſk, The ſame help offers itſelf here as in 
the ſtudy of what may be called quieſcent nature. E- 
vents, like exiſtences, are ſuſceptible of claſſification, 
in conſequence of reſemblances and diſtinction; ** 
7 
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View of by attention to theſe, we can acquire a very extenſive 
Bacon's acquaintance with active nature. Our attention muſt 
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ot ſubſiſtence, and man incapable of all improvement. View of 
From this a'one memory derives all its value; and . Vacun's 
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be chiefly directed to thoſe circumſtances in which 
many events reſemble each other, while they differ 
perhaps in a thouſand others. Then we mult attend 
to their moſt general diſtinctions; then to diſtinctions 
of ſmaller extent, and ſo on. 

It is in this way accordingly that we have advanced 
in our knowledge of active nature, and are gradually, 
and by no means flowly forming aſſemblages of events 
more and more extenſive, and diſtributing theſe with 
2 and greater preciſion into their different claſ- 


i — * 


In the zealous and attentive proſecution of this taſk 
a very remarkable, and intereſting obſervation occurs: 
In deſcribing thoſe circumſtances of ſimilarity among 
events, and particularly in diſtributing them according 
to thoſe ſimilarities, it is impoſſible for us to overlook 
that conſtancy which is obſerved in the changes of na- 
ture in the events which are the objects of our con- 
templation. Events which have once been obſerved to 
accompany each other are obſerved always to do ſo. 
The riſing of the ſun is always accompanied by the 
light of day, and his ſetting by the darkneſs of night. 
Sound argument is accompanied by conviction, im- 
pulſe by motion, kindneſs by a — gratitude, 
and the perception of good by deſire. The unexcept- 
ed experience of mankind informs us, that the events 
of nature go on in certain regular trains; and if ſome- 
times exceptions ſeem to contradict this general affir- 
mation, more attentive obſervation never fails to re- 
move the exception. Moſt of the ſpontaneous events 
of nature are very complicated ; and it frequently re- 
quires great attention and penetration to diſcover the 
ſimple event amidſt a croud of uneſſential circumſtan- 
ces which are at once exhibited to our view. But 
when we ſucceed in this diſcovery, we never fail to 


even the conſtancy of natural operation would be uſe- 
leſs if not matched or adapted to our purpoſes by this 
expectation of and confidence in that conſtancy. 
After all the labours of ingenious men to diſcover 
the foundation of this irreſiſtible expectation, we mult 
be con:ented with ſaying that ſuch is the conſtitution 
of the human mind. It is an wniver/a/ ſact in human 
thought, and for any thing that has been yet diſco- 
vered, it is an ultimate fact, not included in any oth-r 
ſtill more general. We ſhall ſoon ſee that this is ſuf. 
ficient for making it the foundation of true human 


knowledge ; all of which mult in like manner be re- 


duced to ultimate facts in human thought. 

We mult conſider this undoubted feeling, this per- 
ſuaſion of the conſtancy of nature, as an inſtinctive 
anticipation of events fimilar to thoſe which we have 
already experienced. 'The general analogy of nature 
ſhould have diſpoſed philoſophers to acquieſce in this, 
however unwelcome to their-vanity. In no inſtance 
of eſſential conſequence to our ſafety or well-being 
are we left to the guidance of our boaſted reaſon 
God has given us the ſurer conduct of natural inſtincts. 
No caſe is fo important as this: In none do we fo 
much ſtand in need of a guide which ſhall be power. 
ful, infallible, and rapid in its deciſions. Without it 
we muſt remain incapable of all inſtruction from ex- 
perience, and therefore of all improvement. 


Our ſenſations are undoubtedly feelings of our mind. 


But all thoſe feelings are accompanied by an inſtiac- 
tive reference of them to ſomething diſtinct from the 
feelings themſelves, Hence ariſes our preception of 
external objects, and our very notions of this externeity 
(pardon the term). In like manner, this anticipation 
of events, this irreſiſtible connection of the idea 
of fire with the idea of burning, is alſo a feeling of 


acknowledge the perfect uniformity of the event to the mind: and this feeling is by a law of human 
42 what has been formerly obſerved, nature referred, without reaſoning, to ſomething ex- 
Viiverſal- But this is not all: We firmly believe that this uni- ternal as its cauſe; and like our ſenſation, it is con- 


ly expe&- 
> pe 


ſormity will Hill continue ; that fire will melt wax, will 
burn paper, will harden clay, as we have formerly ob- 


© ſerved it to do; and whenever we have undoubted 


proof that the circumſtance of ſituation are preciſely 
the ſame as in ſome former caſe, though but once ob- 
ſerved, we expect with irreſiſtible and unſhaken con- 
fidence that the event will alſo be the ſame. 

It is not ſurely neceſſary to adduce many proofs of 
the univerſality of this. law of human thought. The 
whole age and actions of men are inftances of 
the fact. In all languages there is a mode of conſtruc- 
tion which is uſed to expreſs this relation as diſtinct 


ſidered as a gn of that external ſomething. It is like 
the conviction of the truth of a mathematical propo- 
ſition. This is referred by us to ſomething exiſting 
in nature, to a neceſſary and external relation ſubſiſting 
between the ideas which are the ſubjects of the pro- 
poſition. The conviction is the ſign or indication of 
this relation by which it is brought to our view. In 
preciſely the ſame manner, the irreſiſtible connection 
of ideas is interpreted as the ſenſation or ſign of a 
neceſſary connection of external things or events. "Theſe 
are ſuppoſed to include ſomething in their nature 
which renders them inſeparable companions. . To this 
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bond of connection between external things we give Our ki ow- 
the name of Causa T1. All our knowledge of this ledge f 
relation of cauſe and effect, is the knowledge or con- Auſation. 


from all others, and the converſation of the moſt illite- 
rate never confounds them, except when the concep- 


tions themſelves are confounded. The general em- 
ployment of the active and paſſive verb is regulated by 
it. Turris cverſa eft a militibus 5 turris everſa eft terre 
motu, expreſs two relations, and no ſchool-boy will con- 


found them. The diſtinction therefore is perceived 


or felt by all who can ſpeak gramatically. Nor is any 
language without general terms to expreſs this relation. 
cauſe effect to occaſion. Nay, it is a ſact in the 
mind of brutes, who hourly ſhow that they expect the 
ſame uſes of every ſubject which they formerly made 
of it; and without this, animals would be incapable 


ſciouſneſs of what paſſes in our own minds during 


the contemplation of the phenomena of nature. It 


we adhere to this view of it, and put this branch of 
knowledge on the ſame footing with thoſe called the 
abſtra@ ſciences, conſidering only the relations, of ideas, 
we ſhall acquire demonſtrative ſcience, If we take any 
other view of the matter, we ſhall be led into inex- 

tricable mazes of uncertainty and error. 
We ſee then that the natural procedure of our fa- 
culty of abſtraction and arrangement, in order to ac- 
quite 
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View of quire a more ſpeedy and comprehenſive knowledge of 
Bucon's natural events, preſents them to our view in another 
wy — form. We not only ſee them as iniir events, but as 
events naturally and neceſſarily c ive. And the ex- 
preſſion of reiner among events is alſo an expreſ- 
tion of concomitancy 5 and this arrangement of events in 
conſequence of their reſemblance is in fact the diſcovery 
of thoſe acoompaniments. The trains of natural ap- 
pearance being conſidered as the appointments of the 
Author of Nature, has occaſioned them to be conſi- 
dered alſo as conſequences of lau impoſed on his 
34 works by their great author, and every thing is ſaid 
Laws of to be regulated by fixed laws. But this is the lau- 
nature ex- onage of analogy. When a ſovereign determines on 
plained. Certain trains of conduct for his ſubjects, he iſſues his 
orders. Theſe orders are laws. He inforces the ob- 
ſervance- of them by his authority : and thus a cer- 
tain regularity and conſtuncy of conduct is produced. 
But ſhould a ſtranger, ignorant of the promulgation 
of theſe laws, and of the exerted authority of the 
magiltrate, obſerve this uniformity of conduct, he 
would aſcribe it to the genius and diſpoſition of the 
people; and his obſervation would be as uſeful to him 
for directing the tenor of his own conduct, as the 
knowledge ef the ſubje& himſelf of the real ſource of 
this conltancy is for directing his. | 
Jaſt ſo in nature; while the theologian profeſſes 
from his diſcoveries concerning the exiſtence and ſu- 
perintendance of God, to know that the conſtant ac- 
companiment of events is the conſequence of laws 
which the great Author and Governor of the univerſe 
has impoſed on his works, the ordinary philoſopher, 
a ſtranger to this ſcene, and tothe unſearchable opera- 
tions ot the SUPREME Miso, mult aſcribe this con- 
ſtancy to the nature of the things. + There is a great 
reſemblance between the expieſſion natural law and 
grammatical rule. Rule in ſtrict language implies com- 
mand ;, but in grammar it expreſſes merely a genera- 
lity of /d, whether of flexion or- conſtruction. In 
like manner, a LAW OF NATURE 1s to the philoſopher 
nothing but the expreſſion ot a generality of fact. A 
natural or phyſical law is a generally obſerved fact; 
and whenever we treat any ſubject as a generally ob- 
ierved fact, we treat it phyſically. It is a phyſical 
law of the underſtanding that argument is accompa- 
nied by conviction ; it is a phyſical law of the affec- 
tion that diſtreſs is accompanied by pity ; it is a phy- 
tical law ot the material world that impulſe is accom- 
panied by motion. 

And thus we ſee that the arrangement of events, 
or the diſcovery of thoſe general points of reſem- 
blance, is in fact the diſcovery of the laws of nature; 
and one of the greateſt and moſt important is, that 
the laws of nature are conſtant. 

There 15 no queltizn that this view of the univerſe 
is incomparably more intereiting and important than 
that which is taken by the natural hiltorian ; contem- 
plating every thing that is ot value to us, and, in 
ihort, the whole lite and movement of the univerſe. 


Objea of This ſtudy, therefore, has been dignitied with the 
philoſophy» name of P41L9SOPHY and of SCIENCE ; and natural hi- 


itory has ben contidered as of importance only in ſo 
far as it was conducive to the tuccelstul proſecution 
of plulotop'i yp. | 

But the philoſopher claims a ſuperiority on another 
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fected. He can no longer therefore follow the no- 


' ſmoke, and impulſe from motion. And thus the ap- from cf. 


account: he © conſiders himſelf as employed in the View wo 
diſcovery of cauſes, ſaying that philoſophy is the ſtudy Bacon, 
of the objects of the univerſe, as related by cauſa. Phitofophy 
tion, and that it is by the diſcovery of theſe-rela- 
tions that he communicates to the world ſuch impor- 
tant knowledge. Philoſophy, he fays, is the ſcience 
of cauſes, The vulgar are contented to conſider 
the prior of two inſeparably conjoined events as the 
caule of the other; the ſtroke on a bell, for inſtance, 
as the cauſe of ſound. But it has been clearly 
ſhown by the philoſopher that between the blow on 
the bell and tlie ſenſation of ſound there are inter- 
poſed a long train of events. The blow ſets the bell 
a trembling j chis agitates the air in contact with 
the bell; this agitates the air immediately beyond 
itz and thus between the bell and the ear may be 30 
interpoſed a numberleſs ſeries of events, and as many Called era. 
more between the firſt impreſſion on the ear and that vitatioa- 
laſt impreſſion on the nerve by which the mind is af- 


menclature of the vulgar. Which of - the events of 
this train therefore is the cauſe of the ſenſation ? 
None of them: It is that ſomei/bjng which inſepara- 
bly connects any two of them, and conſtitutes their 
bond of union. 'Theſe bonds of union or cauſes he 
conſiders as reſiding in one or both of the connect- 
ed objects; diverſities in this reſpect muſt therefore 
conſtitute the moſt important diſtinctions between 
them. They are therefore with great propriety call- 
ed the qualities, the properties, of thele reſpective ſub · 
jecds | 

As the events from which we infer the exiſtence. of 
theſe qualities of things reſemble in many reſpects 
fuch events as are the conſequences of the exertion ot 
our own powers, theſe qualities are frequently deno- 
minated row xs, forces, energies. Thus, in the inſtance 
juit now given of the ſound of a bell, we infer the 
powers of impulſe, elaſticity, nervous irritability, and 
animal ſenſibility, | | 

In conſequence of this inference of a neceſſary con- 
nection between the objects around us, we not only 
infer the poſterior event from the prior, or, in com- 
mon language, the effect from the cauſe, but we alſo 
inter the prior from the poſterior, the cauſe from the 
effect. We not only expect that the preſence of a 
magnet will be followed by certain motions in iron- 
filings, but when we obſerve ſuch motions, we infer 
the preſence and agency of a magnet. Joy is infer- 3) 
red from merriment, poiſon from death, fire fiom luferred 
pearances of the univerſe are the indications of the ** 
powers of the objects in it. Appearances are the lan- 
guage of nature, informing us of their cauſes. And 
as all our knowledge of the ſentiments of others is 
derived from our confidence in their veracity; ſo all our 
knowledge of nature is derived from our confidence 
in the conſtancy of natural operations. A veracity and 
credulity neceſſarily reſulti:g trom that law of our 
mental conſtitution by which we are- capable of ſpeech, 
conduct us in the one caſe ; and the conſtancy of na- 
ture, and and the principle of induction, by which we 
inier general laws from particular facts, conduct us 
in the other. As human ſentiment is inferred from 
language, and the exiſtence of external things trom 
ſenſation; fo are the laws of nature, and the Ts 
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View of of natural objects inferred from the phenomena. It 
Bacon s js by the ſucceſsful ſtudy of this language of nature 
Philoſophy that we derive uſeful knowledge. The knowledge of 
+= * theinfluence of motives on the mind of man enables 
the ſtateſman to govern kingdoms, and the knowledge 
of the powers of magnetiſm enables the mariner to pi- 

hip h the pathleſs ocean. 

Such are the lofty pretenſions of philoſophy. It is to 
be wiſhed that they be well founded; for we may be 
perſuaded that a miſtake in this particular will be fa- 
tal to the advancement of knowledge. An author of 

„Ancient great reputation“ gives us an opportunity of decid- 
Metaphy- ing this queſtion in the way of experiment. He ſays 
ſics. that the ancients were philoſophers, employed in the 
' diſcovery of cauſes, and that the moderns are only 


of torts natural hiſtorians, contenting themſelves with obſer- 


and New- Ving the laws of nature, but -paying no attention to 
ton com · the cauſes of things. If he ſpeaks of their profeſſed 
pared, aim, we apprehend that the aſſertion is pretty juſt in 
general. With very few exceptions indeed it may 
be affirmed of his favourite Ariſtotle, the philoſopher 
za” *efoxm, and of Sir Iſaac Newton, We ſelect 
theſe two inſtances, both becauſe they are ſet in con- 
tinual oppoſition by this author, and becauſe it will 
be allowed that they were the moſt eminent ſtudents 
of nature (for we muſt not yet call them philoſophers ) 
in ancient and modern times. Ariſtotle's profeſſed 
aim, in his moſt celebrated writings, is the inveſtiga- 
tion of cauſes; and in the opinion of this author, he 
has been ſo ſucceſsful that he has hardly left any em- 
ployment for his ſucceſſors beſide that of commenting 
upon his works. We muſt on the other hand acknow- 
ledge that Newton: makes no ſuch pretenſions, at leaſt 
in that work which has immortaliſed his name, and that 
his profeſſed aim is merely to inveſtigate the general 
laws of the planetary motions, and to apply theſe to 
the explanation of particular phenomena. Nor will 
we ſay that he has left no employment for ſucceding 
-inquirers; but, on the contrary, confeſs that he has 
only begun the ſtudy, has diſcovered but one law, 
.and has, enabled us to explain only the phenomena 
comprehended in it alone. But he has not been un- 
ſucceſsful; his inveſtigation -has been complete ; and 
he has diſcovered beyond all poſſibility of contradiction 
a fa# which is obſerved through the whole extent of 
the folar ſyſtem ; namely, that every body, nay that 
every particle in it, is continually DEFLECTED toward 
every other body; and that this deflection is, in every 
inſtance, proportional to the quantity of matter in 
that body toward which the deflection is directed, ang 
to the reciprocal of the ſquare of the diſtance from 
it. He has thereſore diſcovered a phyſical law of im - 
menſe extent. Nor has he been leſs ſucceſsful in the 
explanation of particular phen mena. Of this there 
cannot be given a better inſtance than the explanation 
of the lunar motions from the theory of gravity begun 
by Newton Matheſi ſua facem præſerente; and now 
brought to ſuch a degree of perfection, that if the 
moon's place be computed from it for any moment 
within the period of two thouſand years back, it will 
not be found to differ from the place on which ſhe was 
actually obſerved by one hundreth part of her own 


breadth. 


Diſcimus bine tandem qua cauſa argeniea Phebe 
Paſſibus haud equis eat, et cur, ſubdita nulli 
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Hatienus aſtronomo, numerorum frena recuſut. View of 
Due toties animos veterum torſere ſophorum, p _—_ hb 
Dueque ſcholas hodie rauco certamine vexan!, 1 


Obvia conſpicimus, nube pellente mat beſi; 
Qua ſuperos penetrare domos, et ardua cali 
Newtoni auſpiciis jam dat contingere tem pla. 


We may now deſire the champions of the ſcience 
of cauſes to name any one cauſe which has really been 
diſcovered by their great maſter, whether in the ope- 
rations of mind or of body, But they mult not on 
this occaſion adduce the inveſtigation of any natural 
law in which he has ſometimes ſucceeded. With till 
greater confidence may we challenge them to produce 
any remarkable inſtance of the explanation of natura! 
phenomena either of mind or body. By explanation, 
we mean an account of the production, and an appre- 
ciation of all the circumſtances, ſuſceptible of a ſcru- 
pulous compariſon with fact, and perfectly conſiſtent 
with it. It is here that the weakneſs of this philoſo- 
pher's pretenſions is moſt conſpicuous; and his fol- 
lowers candidly acknowledge, that in the enquiries 
which proceed by experiment, we have not derived 
great aſſiſtance from Ariſtotle's philoſophy. But this, 
ſay they, does not derogate from the pre-eminence of 
his philoſophy, becauſe he has ſhown that the par- 
ticular fields of obſervation are to be cultivated only by 
means of experiment. But ſurely every field of ob/erva- 
tion is particular. There is no ab/tra# object of phi- 
loſophical reſearch, the ſtudy of which ſhall terminate 
in the philoſophy of univerſals. In every kind of in- 
quiry, that cauſe alone muſt be ſuppoſed to act which 
we underſtand ſo far as to be able to appreciate its ef- 
ſects in particular circumſtarices, and compare them 
with fa&, and ſee their perfe& coincidence. If we have 
diſcovered cauſes, they are known as far as they are 
diſcovered. Their genuine effects are known, and 
therefore the phenomena which reſult from their agen- 
cy are underſtood. When therefore it is acknowledg- 
ed, as it muſt be acknowledged, that mankind have 
made but little advances in the knowledge of nature, 
notwithſtanding the pretended diſcovery of cauſes by 
Ariſtotle, and the conduQting clue of his philoſophy, 
till of late years; and when it is alſo allowed that now, 
while we are every day making great additions to this 
ſubordinate knowledge, the cauſes which Ariſtotle 
has diſcovered are forgotten, and his philoſophy is ne- 
1 there is great room for 1 (to ſay the 
eaſt), that either the cauſes which philoſophy pre- 
tends to have diſcovered are not real, or that Ariſ- 
totle and his followers have not aimed at the diſcovery 
of cauſes, but only at the diſcovery of natural laws, 
and have failed in the attempt. 39 

There ſeems here to be a previous queſtion : I it Phileſophi- 
fofſible to diſcover a philoſcphical cauſe, that ſomething cal cauſes 
which is neither the prior nor the poſterior of the two diſcovered 
immediately adjoining events, but their bond of union, *"'7 
and this diſtint from the union itſelf ? It is evident 
that this is an enquiry purely experimental. It is of 
human knoql:dze we ſpeak. This muſt depend on the 
nature of the human mind. This is a matter of con- 
tingency, known to us only by experiment and obſer- 
vation. By 3 all che feelings and operations 
of the mind, and claſſing and arranging them like any 


other bject of ſcience, we diſcover the general laws 
of human thought and human reaſoning ; and this is 


4E 
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acute obſervation and ſound judgment have been em- This certain nonentity of it as a ſeparate object of 42 
ployed in the ſtudy; and we may venture to ſay, that 


obſervation, and this impoſſibility to derive this no- Avother 
conſiderable progreſs has been made in pneumatology. tion of neceſſary and cauſal eonnection between the by potheſa 
Many laws of human thought have been obſerved, 


events of the univerſe from any ſburce, have induced "*'P*Ring 


cauſal con. 


and very diſtinctly marked; and philoſophers are buſily 
employed, ſome of them wich conſiderable ſucceſs, in 
the diſtribution of them into ſubordinate claſſes, fo as 
to know their comparative extent, and to mark their 
diſtinguiſhing characters with a preciſion ſimilar to 
what Has been attained in botany and other parts of 
natural hiſtory ; ſo that we may hope that this ſtudy 
will advance like others. But in all theſe reſearches, 
no phenomena have occurred which look like the per- 
ception or contemplation of theſe ſeparate objects of 
thought, theſe philoſophical cauſes, this 'yower in ab- 
ſtracto. No philoſopher has ever pretended to ſtate 
ſuch an object of the mind's obſervation, or attempted 
to group them into claſſes. tibdo irt. E 


two of the moſt acute philoſophers of Europe, Mr 
Leibnitz and Father Malebranche, to deny that there 
is any ſuch connection, and to aſſert that the events 
of the univerſe 80 on in correſponding trains, but 
without any cauſal connection, juſt as a well regulated 
clock. will keep time with the motions of the heavens 
without any kind of dependence on them. This har- 
mony of events was pre- eſtabliſned by the Author of 
the Univerſe, in ſubſerviency to the purpoſes he had 
in view in its formation. 4 v1 

All thoſe purpoſes which are cogniſable by us, may 
certainly be accompliſhed by this perfe& adjuſtment. 
But without inſiſting on the fantaſtic wildneſs of this in- 


40 el genious whim, it is quite enough to obſerve, that it alſo 
In the e- We may ſay at once, without entering into any de- is a begging of the queſtion, becauſe it ſuppoſes cauſa- 
vents, tail, that thoſe cauſes, thoſe bonds of neceſſary union tion w t aſcribes all to the agency of the Deity. 


between the naturally conjoined events or objects, are 
not only perceived by means of the events alone, but 
are perceived ſolely in the events, and cannot be diſ- 


tinguiſhed from the conjunctions themſelves. They 


are neither the objects of ſeparate obſervation, nor the 
productions of memory, nor inferences drawn from 
reflection on the laws by which the operations of our 
own minds are regulated ; nor can they be derived 
from other perceptions in the way of argumentative 
inference. We cannot infer the paroxyim of terror 
from the appearance of impending deſtruction, nor 
the fall of a ſtone when not ſupported, as we infer 
the incommenſurability of the diagonal and fide of 
a ſquare. This laſt is implied in the very concep- 
tion or notion of a ſquare 5 not as a conſequence of 
its other properties, but as one of its eſſential attri- 
butes : and the contrary propoſition is not only falſe, 
but - incapable of being diſtinctly conceived. © This 
is not the caſe with the other phenomenon, or any 
matter of fat. 'The proofs which are brought of a 
mathematical propoſition, are not the reaſon of its 
being true, but the ſteps by which this truth is 
brought into our view; and frequently, as in the in- 
ſtance now given, this truth is perceived, not directly, 
but conſequentially, by the inconceivableneſs of the 


Thus we have ſearched every quarter, without be- 
ing able to find-a ſource from which to derive this 
perception of a neceſſary connection among the events 
of the univerſe, or of this confident expectation of 
the continuance of phyſical laws; and yet we are 
certain of the feeling; and of the perſuaſion, be its 
origin what it may: for we ſpeak intelligibly on this 
ſubject j we ſpeak familiarly of cauſe, effect, power, 
energy, neceſſary connection, motives and their in- 
fluence, argument and conviction, reaſons and perſua- 
fion, allurements and emotions, of gravity, magne- 
tiſm, irritability, &c.; and we carry on converſations 
on theſe ſubjects with much entertainment and ſeem- 
ing inſtruction. Language is the expreſſion of thought, 
and every word expreſſes ſome notion or conception 
of the mind; therefore it muſt be allowed, that we 
have ſuch notions as are expreſſed by cauſe, power, 
energy. But it is here, as in many caſes, we per- 
ceive a diſtinction without being able to expreſs ir by a 
definition; and that we do perceive the relation of 
cauſation as diſtin from all others, and in particular 
as diſtin from the relation of contiguity in time and 
place; or the relation of agent, action, and patient, 
muſt be concluded from the uniformity of language, 
which never confounds them except on purpoſe, and 


41 contrary propoſition. when it is perceived. But even here we ſhall find, 
MrHume's Mr Hume derives this irreſiſtible expectation of that none of the terms uſed for expreſſing thoſe powers 
theory a events from the known effect of cuſtom, the aſſocia- of ſubſtance which are conceived as the cauſes of 
rincipil tion of ideas. The corelated event is brought into their characteriſtic phenomena, really expreſs any 


the mind by this well known power of cuſtom, with 
that vivacity of conception which conſtitutes belief or 
expectation. But without inſiſting on the futility of 
his theory of belief, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that 
this explanation begs the very thing to be proved, 
when it aſcribes to cuſtom a power of any kind. It is 
the origin of this very power which is the ſubject in 
diſpute. Beſides, on the genuine principles of ſcepti- 
eiſm, this cuſtom involves an acknowledgment of 
paſt events, of a ſomething different from preſent im- 
preſſions, which, in this doctrine (if doctrine it can 
be called), are the only certain exiſtences in nature: 
and, laſtly, it is known that one clear experience is a 


ſuliicient foundation for this unſhaken confidence and 


thing different from the phenomena themſelves. Let 
any perſon try to define the terns gravity, elaſticity, 
fenſibility, and the like, and he will find that the de- 
finition is nothing but a deſcription of the phenome- 
non itſelf, The words are all derivatives, moſt of 
them verbal derivatives, implying action, gravitation, 
&c. As the general reſemblances in ſhape, colour, &c. 
are expreſſed by the natural hiſtorian by generic terms, 
ſo the general reſemblances in event are expreſſed by 
the philoſopher in generic propoſitions, which, in the 
progreſs of cultivation, are alſo abbreviated into ge- 
neric terms. | | 
This abundantly explains the -confiſtency of our 
language on this ſubject, both with itſelf and 1 


nevion, 
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:y.of the operations of nature, without however affording 
DR any argument for the truth of the aſſumption, that 
Philoſophy cauſes are the objects of philoſophic reſearch as ſepa- 
— rate exiſtences; or that this ſuppoſed neceſſary connec- 

tion is a wecefſary truth, whether ſupreme or ſubordi- 

nate. But ſince the perception of it has its founda- 
tion in the conſtitution of the human mind, it ſeems 
intitled to the name of a firſt principle. We are hard- 
ly allowed to doubt of this, when we conſider the 
1m ce of it, and the care of nature to ſecure us 
in all things efſential to our ſafety and well-being, 
from all danger, ſrom inattention, ignorance, or indo- 
lence, by an inſtinct infallible in its information, and 
inſtantaneous in its deciſions. It would not be like 
her uſual care (ſays Hume), if this operation of the 
mind, by which we infer like effects from like cauſes, 
and vice verſa, were entruſted to the fallacious deduc. 
tion of our reaſon, which is flow in its operations, ap- 
pears. not in any degree during the firſt years of in- 
fancy, and in every age and period of human lite is 
extremely liable to error. It is more conformable to 
her ordinary caution (mark the acknowledgment) to 
ſecure ſo neceſſary an act of the mind by ſome in- 
ſtint, or blind tendency, which may be infallible 
and rapid in all its operations, may diſcover itſelf 
at the firſt appearance of life, and may be independent 
of all the laboured deductions of reaſon. As the has 
taught us the uſe of our limbs, without giving 
us any knowledge of the nerves and muſcles by 
which they are actuated ; fo ſhe has implanted in us 

an inſtinct, which carries forward the thought in a 

courſe conformable to that eſtabliſhed among external 

objects, though we be ignorant of the powers and for- 
ces on which this regularity depends. 

Bauch a knowledge is quite unneceſſary, and there- 
fore cauſes are no more cognoſcible by our intellectual 
powers than colours by a man born blind ; nay, who- 
ever will be at the pains to conſider this matter agree- 
ably to the received rules and maxims of logic, will 
find that neceſſary connection, or the bond of cauſa- 
tion, can no more be the ſubject of philoſophical diſ- 
cuſhion by man, than the ultimate nature of truth. It 
is preciſely the ſame abſurdity or incongruity, as to 
propoſe to examine light with a microſcope. Other 
rational creatures may perceive them as eaſily as we 
hear ſounds. All that we can ſay is, that their exiſt- 
ence is probable, but by no means certain. Nay, it 
may be (and we may never know it) that we are not 
the efficient cauſes of our own actions, which may be 
effected by the Deity or by miniſtering ſpirits ; and 
this may even be true in the material world. But all 
this is indifferent to the real occupation of the philo- 
ſopher, and does not affect either the certainty, the 
extent, or the utility of the knowlege which he may 
acquire. | | | 

We are now able to appreciate the high pretenſions 
44 Of the philoſopher, and his claim to ſcientific ſuperi- 

The object ority. We now ſee that this can neither be founded 

ns phi- on any ſcientific ſuperiority of his object, nor of his 
her employment. His object is not cauſes; and his diſ- 

the diſeo- * J , 8 

very of COVeries are nothing but the diſcovery of general ſacts, 

Pyfica the diſcovery of phyſical laws: and his employment is 

laws, the ſame with that of the deſcriptive hiſtorian. He 

obſerves and deſcribes with care and accuracy the 
events of nature; and then he groups them into claſſes, 
in conſequence of reſembling circumſtances, detected 


43 
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in the midſt of many others which are diſſimilar and View of 


occaſional, By gradually throwing out more circum- , Bacov's 
ſtances of reſemblance, he renders his claſſes more ex- Philoſophy 


tenſive ; and, by carefully marking thoſe circumſtan- 
ces in which the: reſemblance is obſerved, he charac- 
teriſes all the different claſſes ; and, by a compariſon 
of theſe. with each other, in reſpect to the number of 
reſembling circumſtances, he diſtributes his claſſes ac- 
cording to their generality and ſubordination ; thus 
exhauſting the whole afſemblage, and leaving nothing 
unarranged but accidental varieties. In this proce- 
dure it is to be remarked, that every grouping of ſi- 
milar events is, ip/o fad, diſcovering a general tat, a 
phyſical law ; and the expreſſion of this aſſemblage is 
the expreſſion of the phyſical law. And as every ob- 
ſervation of this conſtancy of fa& affords an opportu- 
nity for exerting the inſtinctive inference of natural 
connection between the related ſubjects, every ſuch ob- 
ſervation is the diſcovery of a power, property, or 
quality, of natural ſubſtance. And from what has 
been ſaid, this obſervation of event is all we know of 
the connection, all we know of the natural power. 
And when the philoſopher proceeds farther to the ar- 
rangement of events, according to their various de- 
grees of complication, he is, ip/o ſao, making an ar- 
rangement of all natural powers according to their 
various degrees of ſubordinate influence. And thus 
his occupation is perfectly ſimilar to that of the de- 
ſcriptive hiſtorian, claſſification and arrangement; and 
this conſtitutes all the ſcience attainable by both. 


Philosor h may therefore be defined, the ſtudy of Philoſophy 
the phenomena of the univerſe, with a view to diſco- defined. 
ver the general laws which indicate the powers of na- 
tural ſubſtances, to explain ſubordinate phenomena, 
and to improve art : Or, in compliance with that na- 
tural inſtin&t ſo much ſpoken of, Philoſophy is the 
ſtudy of the phenomena of the univerſe, with a view 
to diſcover their cauſes, to explain ſubordinate pheno 
mena, and to improve art. Ibo 

The taſk is undoubtedly difficult, and will exerciſe 
our nobleft powers. The employment is manly in it- 
ſelf, and the reſult of it important. It therefore juſt- 
ly merits the appellation of philoſophy, although its 
objects are nowiſe different from what occupies the at- 
tention of other men. 

The employment of the philoſopher, like that of 3 
the natural hiſtorian, is threefold; orsckirrtox, A- ployment 
RAN GEM ENT, and REFERENCE ; While the objects are of the phi- 
not things but events, loſopher. 

The deſcription when employed about events, may 
be more properly termed hiſtory. A philoſophical 
hiſtory of nature conſiſts in a complete or copious enu- 
meration and narration of facts, properly ſelected, 
cleared of all unneceſſary or extraneous circumſtances, 
and accurately narrated. This conſtitutes the mate- 
rials of philoſophy, We cannot give a better ex- 
ample of this branch of philoſophical occupation than 
aſtronomy. 

From the beginning of the Alexandrian ſchool to 
this day, aſtronomers have been at immenſe pains in 
obſerving the heavenly bodies, in order to dete their 
true motions. This has been a work of prodigious 
difficulty: for the appearances are ſuch as might 
have been exhibited although the real motions had 
been extremely different. Not that our ſenſes give 
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us falſe information; but we form haſty, and frequent · 
ly falſe judgments, from theſe informations ; and call 


thoſe things deceptions of ſenſe, which are in ſact er- 
rors of judgment. But the true motions have at laſt 


been diſcovered, and have been deſcribed with ſuch 


accuracy, that the hiſtory may be confidered as near- 
ly complete. This is to be found in the uſual ſyſtems 
of aſtronomy, where the tables contain a moſt-accurate 
and fynoptical account of the motion; ſo that we can 
tell with preciſion in what point of the heavens a 
planet has been ſeen at any inſtant that can be named. 

Sir Iſaac Newton's Optics is ſuch another perfect 
model of philoſophical hiſtory, as far as it goes. 
This part of philoſophy may be called Pazxoneno- 
LOGY. | 

Having in this manner obtained the materials of 
philoſophical deſcription, we muſt put them into a 
compendious and perſpicuous form, ſo that a general 
knowledge of the univerſe may be eaſily acquired and 
firmly retained, This is to be done by claſſification 
and arrangement, and this claſſification mult proceed 
on reſemblances obſerved in the events ; and the ſub- 
ſequent arrangement muſt be regulated by the di- 


ſtinctions of which thoſe reſemblances are ſtill ſaſcep- 


tible. This aſſemblage of events into 
be expreſſed. They are facts; therefore 
mult be propoſitions. . 'Theſe propoſitions muſt be 
what the logicians call general or abflra# propoſitions ; 
ſor they expreſs, not any individual fa& of the afſem- 
blage, but that circumſtance in which they all re- 
ſemble. Such propoſitions are the following : Proof 
is accompanied by belief; kindneſs is accompanied by 
gratitude ; impulſe is accompanied by motion. Theſe 
are uſually called general fa#s; but there are none 
ſuch ; every fact is individual, This language, how- 
ever inaccurate, is very ſafe from miſconſtruction, 
and we may uſe it without ſcruple. "Theſe propoſi- 
tions are NATURAL Or PHYSICAL LAWS ; and then the 
detecting and marking thoſe reſemblances in event, is 
the inveltigation of phyſical laws and we may denomi- 
nate this employment of the philoſopher InvesT1- 
GATION. 

In the proſecution of this taſk, it will be found that 


the ſimilarities of fact are of various extent; and thus 


we ſhall form phyſical laws of various extent; and we 
ſhall alſo find that ſome are ſubordinate to others; 
for the reſemblance of a number of facts in one cir- 
cumſtance does not hinder a part of them from alſo 
reſembling in another circumſtance : and thus we ſhall 


find ſubordinations of fact in the ſame way as of qui- 


eſcent qualities. And it is found here, as in natural 
hiſtory, that our aſſemblage of Nt oog events will 
be the more extenſive as the number of reſembling 
circumltances is ſmaller; and thus we ſhall have king - 
doms, claſſes, orders, genera, and ſpecies of pheno- 
mena, which are expreſſed by phy ſical laws of all thoſe 
different ranks, | 

It has been already obſerved, that this obſervation 
of phyſical laws is always accompanied by a reference 
of that uniformity of event to a natural bond of 
union between the concomitant facts which is con- 
ceived by us as the cauſe of this concomitancy ; and 
therefore this procedure of the philoſopher is conſi- 
dered as the diſcovery of thoſe cauſes, that is the diſ- 
covery of thoſe powers of natural ſubſtances which 
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conſtirme«their"phyſical relations, and may juſtly be View ef 


called their uiſtinguiſhing ties or properties. This Bacon's 
view of the matter N * 
and language. e give to thoſe powers 1 
names, ſuch as duty, intelligence, irritability, gra- 


vity, elaſticity, fluidity, magnetiſm, &c. Theſe terms with- 
out exception, mark reſembling circumſtances of event; 
and no other definition can be given of them but a 
deſcription of theſe circumſtances. In a few caſes 
which have been the ſubjects of more painful or re. 
fined diſcuſſion, we have proceeded farther in this 
abbreviation of language. 

We have framed the verb © to gravitate,” and the 
verbal noun * gravitation,” which purely expreſſes the 
fact, the phenomenon ; but is conceived to expreſs the 
operation or energy of the cauſe or natural power. It 
is of importance to keep in mind this metaphyſical re- 49 
mark on theſe terms; for a want of attention to the Aitiology, 
pure meaning of the words has frequently occaſioned 
very great miſtakes in philoſophical ſcience. 

We may with propriety call this part of the philo- 
ſopher's employment ArTtiouocy. Ho 4 

We ſhall give an inſtance of its moſt ſucceſsful 
application to the claſs of events already adduced 
as an example of philoſophic hiſtory or phenomeno- 
ogy. * 
Kepler, a celebrated Pruſſian aſtronomer, having 
maturely conſidered the phenomena recorded in the 
tables and obſervations of his predeceſſors, diſcovered, 
amidſt all the varieties of the plunetary motions, three 
circumſtances of reſemblance, which are now known 
by the name of Kepler”s laws. 1 

1. All the planets deſcribe ellipſes, having the ſun 
in one focus. 2 1 | 

2. The elliptic areas deſcribed by a planet in the 
different parts of its orbit, are proportional to the times 
of deſcription. 

3. The ſquares of the periodic times are propor- 
_ to the cubes of the mean diſtances from the 
un. 15 e | 

By this obſervation or diſcovery, the ſtudy of the 
planetary motions was greatly promoted, and the cal- 
culation of their appearances was now made with a 
facility and an accuracy which ſurpaſſed all hopes : ſor 
the calculation of the place of a planet at any propoſed 
inſtant was reduced to the geometrical problem of 
cutting off an area from an Aupfe of known dimen- 
ſions, which ſhould bear the ſame*proportion to the 
whole area, as the time for whoſe duration the motion 
is required, has to the known time of a complete re- 
volution. | yd 

Long after this diſcovery of Kepler, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton found that theſe laws of Kepler were only parti- 
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cular caſes of a fact or law ſtill more general. He 3 
found that the deflections of the planets n uniform hended us 


rectilineal motion were all directed to the ſun; and der one 
that the ſimultaneous deflections were inverſely pro- more 8577” 
portional to the ſquares of the diſtances from him. ral laws 
Thus was eſtabliſhed a phyſical law of vaſt extent; 
but further obſervation ſhowed him that the motion 
of every body of the ſolar ſyſtem was compounded 
of an original motion of projection, combined with a 
deflection towards every other body; and that the ſi- 
multaneous defle&tions were proportional to the quan- 
tity of matter in the hody towards which they were 
directed. 
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nen ef directed, and to the reciprocal of the ſquare of the di- 


ſtance from it. Thus was the law made ſtill more 
ed the 


ompar 
deflection of the moon in her orbit with the ſimulta- 


neous deflection of a ſtone thrown from the hand, and 
deſcribing a parabola ; and he found that they follow- 
ed the ſame law, that is, that the deflection of the 
moon in a ſecond, was to that of the ſtone in the ſame 
time, as the ſquare of the ſtone's diſtance from the 
centre of the earth, to the ſquare of the moon's diſtance 
from it. Hence he concluded, that the deflection of 
a ſtone from a ſtraight line was juſt a particular in- 
ſtance of the deflections which took place through the 
whole ſolar ſyſtem. 

The deflection of a ſtone is one of the indications 
it gives of its being gravis or heavy ; whence he calls 
it gravitation. He therefore expreſſes the phyſical law 
which obtains through the whole ſolar ſyſtem, by ſay- 
ing that every body gravitates to every other body; 
and the gravitations are proportional to the quantity 
of matter in that other body, and- inverſely propor- 
ſtance from it.” 

Thus: we ſee how the arrangement of the celeſtial 
1 terminated in the diſcovery of phyſical 
aws; and that the expreſſion of this arrangement is 
the law itſelf. 

Since the fall of a heavy body is one inſtance of 
the phyſical law, and ſince this tall is conſidered by all 
as the effect of its weight, and this weight is conſider- 
ed as the cauſe of the tall, the ſame cauſe is aligned 
for all the deflections obſerved in the ſolar ſyſtem 
and all the matter in it is found to be under the influ- 
ence of this cauſe, or to be heavy; and thus his doc- 
trine has been denominated the item of univerſal gravi- 
tation. 

» Philoſophers have gone farther, and have ſuppoſed 
that gravity is a power, property, or quality, reſiding 
in all the bodies of the ſolar ſyſtem. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton does not expreſsly ſay fo, at leaſt in that work 
where he gives an account of theſe diſcoveries. He 
contents himſelf with the immediate conſequence of 
the firſt axiom in natural philoſophy, viz. that every 
body remains in a ſtate of reſt, or of uniform rectili- 
neal motion, unleſs affected by ſome moving force. 
Since the bodies of the !olar ſyſtem are neither in a 
ſtate of reſt, nor of uniform rectilineal motion, they 
muſt be conſidered as ſo affected; that is, that there 
operates on every one of them a moving force, di- 
reed towards all the others, and having the propor- 
tions obſerved in the defection. 

Other philoſophers have endeavoured to ſhow, that 
this general fat, detected by Sir Iſaac Newton, is in- 
cluded in another ſtill more general, viz. that every 
body moves. which is impelled by another body in 
motion. They alert, that all the bodies of the ſolar 
ſyſtem are continually impelled by a fluid which the 


call ether, which is moving in all places, and in all di- 


rections, or in circular vortices, and hurries along with 
it the planets-and all heavy bodies. It would ſeem 
that the familiarity of motion produced by impulſe, 
at leaſt in thoſe inſtances in which our own exertions 


are molt employed, has induced philoſophers to adopt 


fuch notions z_ perhaps, to, the are influenced by an 
obſcure. and indiſtinct noton athixed to the term ac- 
tion, as applied to changes in the material world, 


called a ſcbrifuge, but a ſudorifc. 


on HK Vi 


and which has given riſe to an axiom, © that a body 
cannot act at a diſtance, or where it is not;” and 
thus have thought themſelves obliged to look out for 
an immediate and contiguous agent in all thoſe pheno- 
mena. 

But the philoſophers who profeſs to be moſt ſcru- 
pulous in their adherence to the rules of philoſophic 
diſcuſſion, deny the legitimacy of this pretended inve- 
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ſtigation of cauſes, ſaying that this doctrine is in di- 


rect oppoſition to the procedure of the mind in acqui- 
ring the knowledge of cauſes. Since the fa# of im- 
pul{2 is not readily obſerved in the celeſtial deflections, 
nor in the motions of heavy bodies, the law cannot be 
infirred. They ſay that it is not even neceſſary to ſhow 
that the phenomena of the celeſtial motions are unlike 
the phenomena of impulſe, although this can be done 
in the completeſt manner. It is enough that neither 
the fluid nor the impulſe are obſerved ; and therefore 
they are in the right when they aſſert, there is inherent 
in, or accompanies all the bodies of the ſyſtem, a 
power by which they defle&t to on: another. (See 
Orrics, n“ 66, 67. 

The debate 1s foreign to our preſent purpoſe, which 
is only to ſhow how To obſervation and arrangement 
of phenomena terminates in the diſcovery of their 
cauſes, or the diſcovery of the powers or properties of 
natural ſubſtances. 

This is a taſk of great difficulty, as it is of great 
importance. There are two chief cauſes of this diffi- 
culty. 

1. In moſt of the ſpontaneous phenomena of nature 
there is a complication of many events, and ſome of 
them eſcape our obſervation. Attending only to the 
moſt obvious or remarkable, we conjoin theſe only in 
our imagination, and are apt to think theſe the con- 
comitant events in nature, the proper indication of the 
cauſe, and the ſubjects of this philoſophical relation, 
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and to ſuppoſe that they are always conjoined by na- tion. 


ture. Thus it was thought that there reſided in a vi- 
brating chord a power by which the ſenſation of ſound 
was excited, or that a chord had a ſounding quality. 
But late-obſervations have ſhown clearly that there is 
an inconceivable number of events interpoſed between 
the vibration of the chord and the ſenſitive affection 
of our ear; and therefore, that ſound is not the effect 
of the vibration of the chord, but of the very laſt 
event of this ſeries; and this is completely demonſtrated 
by ſhowing that the vibration and the ſound are 01 
neceſſarily connected, becauſe they are not always con- 
nected, but require the interpoſition of air or of ſome 
other elaſtic body. 

| Theſe obſervations ſhow the neceſſity of the moſt 
accurate and minute obſervation of the phenomena, 
that none of thoſe intermediate events may eſcape us, 
and we be thus expoſed to the chance of imaginary 
connections between events which are really far aſun- 
der in the procedure of nature. As the ſtudy has im- 
proved, miſtakes of this kind have been correded; 
and philoſophers are careful to make their trains of 
events under one name as ſhort as pollfble. Thus, in 
medicine, a drug is no longer conſidered as a ſpeci/ic 
remedy for the diſeaſe which is ſometimes cured when 
it has been uſed, but is denominated by its moſt imme- 
diate operation on the animal frame: it is no longer 
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fluence in a ſpontaneous phenomenon of nature, it is 
complicated effect is the effect of each; and to ſtate 


dation of a phyſical law, or intitle us to infer the ag . 
cy of any natural power, The moſt likely method 
for inſuring ſucceſs in ſuch caſes is to get rid of this 
complication of event, by putting the ſubje& into ſuch 
a ſituation that the operation of all the known powers 
of nature ſhall be ſuſpended, or ſo modified as we may 
perfectly underſtand their effects. We can thus appre- 
ciate the effects of ſuch as we could neither modify 
nor ſuſpend, or we can diſcover the exiſtence of a new. 
law, the operation of a new power. 

This is called making an experiment ; and is, of all, the 
molt effectual way of advancing in the knowledge of na- 
ture, and has been called EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

It ſeems, however, at firſt ſight, in direct oppoſition 
to the procedure of nature in de eneral laws. 
Theſe are formed by induction from multitudes of in- 
dividual facts, and muſt be affirmed to no greater ex- 
57 tent than the induction on which they are founded. 
A ſeeming Yet it is a matter of fact, a phyſical law of human 
anomaly thought, that one ſimple, clear, and unequivocal ex- 
Nos + periment, gives us the moſt complete confidence in the 

truth of a general concluſion from it to every ſimilar 

caſe. Whence this anomaly? It is not an anomaly 

or contradiction of the general maxim of philoſophical 

inveſtigation, but the moſt refined application of it. 

There is no law more general than this, that « Nature 

is conſtant in all her operations.” The judicious and 

ſimple form of our experiment inſures us (we imagine) 

in the complete knowledge of all the circumſtances of 

the event. Upon this ſuppoſition, and this alone, we 

conſider the experiment as the faithful repreſentative. 

of every poſũble caſe of the conjunction. This will 

be more minutely conſidered afterwards. _ [2 

The laſt branch of philoſophic occupation is the 

53 explanation of ſubordinate phenomena. This is no- 

Theory or thing more than the referring any particular phenome- 

explanation non to that claſs in which it is included; or, in the 

of ſubordi- language of philoſophy, it is the pointing out the 

nate phe- : | A 

5 general law, or that general fact of which the pheno- 

menon is a particular inſtance. Thus the feeling of 

the obligations of virtue is thought to be explained, 

when it is ſhown to be a particular caſe of that regard 

which every perſon has for his deareſt intereſts. The 

riſe of water in pumps is explained, when we ſhow it 

to be a particular caſe of the preſſure of fluids, or of 

the air. The general law under which we fhow it to 

be properly arranged is called the rgincieLE of the 

explanation, and the explanation itſelf is called the 

THEORY of the phenomenon. Thus Euler's explana- 

tion of the lunar irregularities is called a theory of the 
lunar motions on the principle of gravitation. 

This may be done either in order to advance our 
own knowledge of nature, or to communicate it to 
others, If done with the firſt view, we muſt examine 


the phenomenon minutely, and endeavour to detect 


every circumſtance in it, and thus diſcover all the 
known laws of nature which concur in its production; 
we then appreciate the operation of each according 
to the circumſtances of its exertion; we then com- 


bine all theſe, and compare the reſult with the pheno- 
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2. When any natural powers combine their in- 
frequently very difficult to diſcover what part of the 
thoſe circumſtances of ſimilarity which are the foun- 


menon. If they are ſimilar,” we have explained the View of 

828 We cannot give a better example than Bacon's 

ranklin's explanation of the phenomena of thunder © hiloſophy 
ane lightning. See Licurxine, and ExzcTrzaicirr 
*. 

If we explain a phenomenon from known prin- 
ciples, we proceed ſyntheticaly from the general law 
already eſtabliſhed and Inocun to exert its influence in 
the preſent inſtance. We ſtate this influence both in 
kind and degree according to the circumſtances of the 
caſe 3 and having combined them, we compare the 
reſult with the phenomenon, and ſhow their agreement, 
and thus it is explained. Thus, becauſe all the bodies 
of the ſolar ſyſtem mutually gravitate, the moon gra- 
vitates to the ſun as well as to the earth, and is con- 
tinually, and in a certain determinate manner, deflected 
from that path which ſhe would deſcribe did ſhe gra- 
vitate only to the earth, Her motion round the earth 
will be retarded during the firſt and third quarters of 
her orbit, and accelerated during the ſecond and 
fourth. Her orbit and her period will be encreaſed 
during our winter, and diminiſhed during our ſummer. 
Her apogee will advance, and her nodes will recede ; 
and the inclination of her orbit will be greateſt when 
the nodes are in ſyzigee, and leaſt when they are in 
quadrature, And all theſe variations will be in certain 
preciſe degrees. Then we ſhow that all theſe things 
actually obtain in the lunar motions, and they are con- 
fidered as explained. | 

This ſummary account of the object and employ- 
ment in all philoſophical diſcuſſion is ſufficient for 
pointing out its place in the circle of the ſciences, and 
will ſerve to direct us to the proper methods of proſe- 
cuting it with ſucceſs. Events are its object; and 
they are conſidered as connected with each other by 
cauſation, which may therefore be called the philoſo- 
phical relation of things. The following may be 
adopted as the fundamental propoſition on which all 
philoſophical diſcuſſion proceeds, and under which 
every philoſophical diſcuſſion or diſeovery may be 
arranged: | 59 

„ Every change that aue obſerve in the ſlate or condition Fundamen · 
of things 1s CONSIDERED BY Us as an effect, indicating the tal propoſi- 
agency, charadterizing the kind, and determining the degree 1010 ary 
of its INFERRED cauſe.” 50. 

As thus enounced, this propoſition is evidently a 
phyſical law of human thought. It may be enounced 
as a neceſſary and independent truth, by ſaying, every 
change in the ſlate and condition of things 18 A Bre8cT, &c. 
And accordingly it has been ſo enounced by Dr Reid“; Hays on 
and its title to this denomination has been abundantly the intel- 
ſupported by him. But we have no occaſion to con- 1<Rval 4 
ſider it as poſſeſſing this quality. We are ſpeaking of ©" 
philoſophy, which is ſomething contingent, depending ce 
on the exiſtence and conſtitution of an intellectual be- 
ing ſuch as man; and, in conformity to the view which 
we have endeavoured to give of human knowledge in 
the ſubjects of philoſophical relation, it is quite ſuffi- 
cient for our purpoſe that we maintain its title to the 
rank of an univerſal law of human thought. This 
will make it a firſt principle, even although it may 
not be a neceſſary truth. 

All the proof neceſſary for this purpoſe is univerſa- 
lity of fact; and we believe this to be without excep- 
tion. We are not to expect that all mankind have made 
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view of or will ever make, a formal declaration of their opi- 
vacon's nion ; but we may venture to ſay that all have made 
Y it, and continually do make it, virtually. What have 


the phil ſophers of all ages been employed about. but 


the diſcovery of the cauſes of thoſe changes that are 


inceſſantly going on? Ni turpius phyfico (ſays Cicero) 

am fieri fine cauſd quidquam dicere. Human curioſity 
fas been directed to nothing ſo powerfully and fo 
conſtantly as to this. Many abſurd cauſes have been 
aſſigned for the phenomena of the univerſe ; but no 
ſet of men have ever ſaid that they happened without 
a cauſe, © This is ſo repugnant to all our propenſities 
and inſtincts, that even the atheiſtical ſect, who, of all 
others, would have profited moſt 7 the doctrine, have 
never thought of advancing it. To avoid ſo ſhocking 
an abſurdity, they have rather allowed that chance, 
that the concourſe of atoms, are the cauſes of the 
beautiful arrangements of nature. The thoughtleſs 
vulgar are no leſs ſolicitous than the philoſophers to 
diſcover the cauſe of things ; and the poet expreſſes 
the natural and inſtinctive paſſion of all men, when he 
ſays, 5 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. 


And this anxiety is not to nouriſh, but to get rid of 
ſuperſtitious fears: for thus 


metus omnes, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumgue Acherontis avari. 


Had men never ſpeculated, their conduct alone gives 
ſufficient evidence of the univerſality of the opt- 
nion. The whole conduct of man is regulated by it, 
nay almoſt wholly proceeds upon it, in the moſt im- 
portant matters, and where experience ſeems to leave 
us in doubt; and to act otherwiſe, as if any thing 
whatever happened without a cauſe, would be a decla- 
ration of inſanity... Dr Reid has beautifully illuſtrated 
this truth, by obſerving, that even a child will laugh 
at you if you try to perſuade him that the top, which 
he miſſes from the place where he left it, was taken 
away by nobody. You may perſuade him that it was 


taken away by a fairy or a ſpirit ; but he believes no 


more about this nobody, than the maſter of the houſe 
when he is told that nobody was the author of any 
Piece of theft or miſchief. What opinion would be 
formed; fays Dr Reid, of the intellects of the juryman, 
on a trial for murder by perſons unknown, who ſhould 
ſay that the fractured ſkull, the watch and money gone, 
and other like circumſtances, might poſſibly have no 
cauſe ? he would be pronounced inſane or corrupted. 

We believe that Mr Hume is the firſt author who 
has ventured to call the truth of this opinion in queſ- 
tion; and even he does it only in the way of mere 
poſſibility. He acknowledges the generality of the 
opinion; and he only objects to the foundation of this 
generality : and he objects to it merely becauſe it does 
not quadrate with his theory of belief; and therefore 
it may happen that ſome men may have no ſuch opi- 
nion. But it muſt be obſerved on this occaſion, that 
the opinion of a philoſopher is of no greater weight 
ina caſe like this than that of a ploughboy. If it be 
a firſt principle, directing the opinions and actions of 
all, it muſt operate on the minds of all, The philoſo- 
pher is the only perſon who may chance to be without 
it; ſor it requires much labour, and long habits reſo- 
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lutely maintained, to warp our natural ſentiments; and 
experience ſhows us that they may be warped if we are 
at ſufficient pains. It is alſo worthy of remark, that 
this philoſopher ſeems as much under the influence of 
this law as ordinary mortals. It is only when he is 
aware of its not tallying with his other doctrines that 
his ſcruples appear. Obſerve how he ſpeaks when off 
his guard: « As to thoſe impreſſions which ariſe from 
the ſenſes, their ultimate cauſe is, in my opinion, 
perfectly inexplicable by human reaſon ; and it will 
always be impoſſible to decide with certamty whether 
they ariſe immediately from the object, are produced 
by the creative power of the mind, or are derived from 
the Author of our being.” 

Among theſe alternatives he never thought of their 
not being derived from any cauſe. 

But it is not enough to ſhow that this is a phyſical 
law of the human mind: we have aſſumed it as a firſt 
principle, the foundation of a whole ſcience ; therefore 
not included in or derived from any thing more general. 
Mr Hume's endeavours to ſhow that it is not a neceſ- 
ſary truth, ſhow with ſufficient evidence that moſt at- 
tempts to deriye it in the way of argument are petitiones 
principii; a thing very commonly met with in all at- 
tempts to prove firſt principles. It cannot be proved 
by induction of fads that every event has a cauſe, be- 
cauſe induction always ſuppoſes an obſerved fa or 
event.) Now in by far the greateſt number of events 
the cauſes are unknown. Perhaps in no event what- 
ever do we know the real cauſe, or that power or 
energy which, without any intervention, produces the 
effect. No man can ſay, that in the ſimpleſt event 
which he ever obſerved, he was fully appriſed of every 
circumſtance which concurred to its production. We 
ſappoſe that no event in nature can be adduced more 
ſimple than the motion of a ſuſpended glaſs ball when 
gently ſtruck by another glaſs ball ; and we imagine 
that moſt of our readers will ſay that he perfectly ſees 
every thing which happens in this phenomenon. We 
believe, too, that moſt of our readers are of opinion 
that a body is never put in motion but by the impulſe 
of another, except in the caſes of animal motion ; and 
that they are diſpoſed to imagine that magnets put iron 
in motion, and that an electrified body moves another 
by means of an interpoſed though inviſible fluid ſome- 
how circulating round them. Now we mult inform 


ſuch readers, that unleſs the ſtroke has been very ſmart, 


ſo ſmart indeed as to ſhatter the glaſs balls, the motion 
of the ſuſpended ball was produced without impulſe: 
that is, the two balls were not in contact during the 
ſtroke; and the diſtance between them was not leſs 
than the goooth part of an inch, and probably much 
greater. We muſt fay farther, that it is not certain 
that even the moſt violent ſtroke, ſuch as would fhatter 
them to pieces, is enough to bring them into real con- 
tact. The proofs of this ſingular poſition are too long 
for this place; but the evidence will be fufficiently ſeen 
by conſulting the article Orrics, n* 66, 67. 

Unleſs, therefore, our readers are willing to allow 
that the ſuſpended ball was put in motion by a repul- 
ſive force inherent in one or both balls, they muſt ac- 
knowledge that they do not fully know all the circum- 
ſtances of this ſo ſimple phenomenon, or all the train 
of events which happen m it ; and therefore they are 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſuppoſing, although they do 

not 
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not ſee it, an intervening fluid or matter, by the im 
mediate action of whoſe adjoining particles the motion 
is produced, 

This being the caſe in the ſimpleſt phenomenon 
that we can pitch upon, what ſhall we ſay of the num- 
berleſs multitudes which are incomparably more com- 
plex? Muſt we not acknowledge that the efficient 
cauſes, even in the vulgar ſenſe of the word, the im- 
mediately preceding events, are unknown, becauſe the 
conjunctions are not obſerved? and therefore it cannot 
be ſaid that it is from experimental induction that this 
truth gains univerſal belief. Experience, ſo far from 
ſapporting it as a direct proof, ſeems rather the ſtrong- 
eſt argument againſt it; for we have no experiment of 
unqeſtionable authority but the narrow circle of our 
own power exerted on our thoughts and actions. And 
even here there are perhaps caſes of change where we 
cannot ſay with certainty that we perceive the efh- 
cient cauſe. 

Nothing ſeems to remain, therefore, but to allow that 


this phyſical law of human judgment is inſtinctive, a 


conſtituent of the hnman ſoul, a firſt principle; and 
incapable of any other proof than the appeal to the 
feelings of every man. 

Simply to ſay, that every change is conſidered as 
an effect, is not giving the whole characters of this 
phyſical law. The cauſe is not always, perhaps ne- 
ver obſerved, but is inferred from the phenomena. The 
inference is therefore in every inftance dependant on 
the phenomenon. The phenomenon is to us the lan- 
guage of nature : It is therefore the ſole indication of 
the cauſe and of its agency : It is therefore the indication 
of the very cauſe, and of no other. The obſerved 
change therefore characteriſes the cauſe, and marks its 
kind. 'This is confirmed by every word of philoſophi- 
cal language, where, as has already been obſerved, the 
names of the inferred powers of nature are nothing but 
either abbreviated deſcriptions of the phenomena, or 
terms which are defined ſolely by ſuch deſcriptions. 
In like manner, the phenomenon determines the cauſe 
in a particular degree, and in no other ; and we have no 
immediate meaſure of the degree of the cauſe but the 
phenomenon itſelf, We take many meaſures of the 
cauſe, it is true; but on examination they will be 
found not to be immediate meaſures of the cauſe, but 
of the effect. Aſſuming gravitation as the cauſe of the 


planetary deviations from uniform rectilineal motion, 


we ſay that the gravitation of the mobn is but 4#;;zth 
part of the gravitation of a ſtone thrown from the 
hand: but we ſay this only from obſerving that the 
deflection of the ſtone is 3600 times greater than the 
ſimultaneous deflection of the moon. In ſhort, our 
whole knowledge of the cauſe is not only founded on 
our knowledge of the phenomenon, but it is the ſame. 
This will be found a remark of immenſe conſequence 
in the proſecution of philoſophical reſearches; and a 
{tri attention to it will not only guard us againſt a 
thouſand miſtakes into which the reaſoning pride of 
man would continually lead us, but will alſo enable us 
fully to detect many egregious and fatal blunders made 
in conſequence of this philoſophical vanity. Nothing 
can be more evident than that whenever we are puzzled, 
it would be folly to continue groping among thoſe ob. 


| ſcure beings called cauſes, when we have their proto- 


types, the phenomena themſelves, in our hands. 
I 


not require many words to point out the methods for 
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Such is the account which may be given of philo- View 
ſophy, the ſtudy of the works of God, as related by Bacon“, 
cauſation. It is of vaſt extent, reaching from an atom EB 
to the glorious Author of the Univerſe, and contem- EY 
plating the whole connected chain of intelligent, ſenfi- 
tive, and inanimate beings. The philoſopher makes 
uſe of the deſcriptions and arrangements of the natu- 
ral hiſtorian as of mighty uſe to himſelt in the begin- 
ning of his career ; confiding in the uniformity of na- 
ture, and expecting that ſimilarity in the quieſcent 
properties of things will be accompanied by ſome re- 
ſemblances in thoſe more important properties which 
conſtitute their mutual dependences, linking them to- 
gether in a great and endleſsly ramified chain of 
events, 

We have endeavoured to aſcertain with preciſion the 
pecular province of philoſophy, both by means of its 
object and its mode of procedure. After this it will 


proſecuting the ſtudy with expedition and with ſucceſs. 
The rules of philoſophizing, which Newton premiſes 
to his account of the planetary motions, which he ſo 
ſcrupulouſly followed, and with a ſucceſs which gives 
them great authority, are all in ſtrict conformity to 
the view we have ow given cf the ſubject. 64 

The chief rule is, that fimilar cauſes are to be aſ- The chicf 
ſigned to ſimilar phenomena. This is indeed the ſource _ of 
of all our knowledge of connected nature; and with- . 
out it the univerſe would only preſent to us an incom- 
prehenſible chaos. It is by no means, however, ne- 
ceſſary to enjoin this as a maxim for our procedure: 
it is an inſtinctive propenſity of the human mind. It 
is ahſolutely neceſſary, on the contrary, to caution us 
in the application of this propenſity. We mult be ex- 
tremely confident in the certainty of the reſemblance 
before we venture to make any mference. We are 
prone to reaſon from analogy : the very employment 
is agreeable; and we are ever diſpoſed to embrace 
opportunities of engaging in it. For this reaſon we 
are ſatisfied with very flight reſemblances, and eagerly 
run over the conſequences, as if the reſemblances were 
complete; and our reſearches frequently terminate in 
falſehood. | 

This propenſity to analogical reaſoning is aided by 
another equally ſtrong, and equally uſeful, when pro- 
perly directed; we mean the propenſity to form ge- 
neral laws: it is in fact a propenſity to diſcover cauſes, 
which 1s equivalent to the eſtabliſhing of general laws. 
It appears in another form, and is called a love of or 
taſte for ſimplicity z and this is encouraged or juſti- 
fied as agreeable to the uniformity and ſimplicity of 
nature. Natura ſemper ſibi ſimilis et conſona,” ſays 
Newton; © Fruſtra fit per plura, quod fieri poteſt per 
pauciora,” ſays another. The beautiful, the wiſe eco- 
nomy of nature, are phraſes in every body's mouth ; 
and Newton enjoins us to adopt no more cauſes than 
are ſufficient to explain the phenomena. All this 1s 
very well, and is true in its own degree; but it is too 
frequently the ſubterfuge of human vanity and ſelf- 
love. This inordinate admiration of the economy and 
ſimplicity of nature is generally conjoined with a ma- 
nifeſt love of ſyſtem, and with the actual production 
of ſome new ſyſtem, where from one general principle 
ſome extenſive theory or explanation is deduced and 
offered to the world. The author ſees a ſort of _ 
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View of blance between a certain ſeries of phenomena and the 
vacon's conſequences of ſome principle; and thinks the prin- 
Fhiloſophy ciple adequate to their explanation. 'Then, on the 


65 
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plained. 


authority of the acknowledged ſimplicity of nature, 
he roundly excludes all other principles of explanation; 
becauſe, ſays he, this principle is ſufficient * et fruſ- 
tra fit per plura,” &c. We could point out many in- 
ſtances of this kind in the writings of perhaps the firſt 
mathematician and the poorelt philoſopher of this cen- 
tury; where extenſive theories are thus cavalierly ex- 
hibited, which a few years examination have ſhown to 
be nothing but analogies, indiſtinctiy obſerved, and 
what is worſe, inaccurately applied. 

To regulate theſe hazardous propenſities, and keep 
philoſophers in the right path, Newton inculcates an- 
other rule, or rather gives a modification of this in- 
junction of ſimplicity, He enjoins, that no cauſe ſhall 
be admitted but what is real. His words are, that 1» 
cauſes ſhall be admi-ted but ſuch as are true, and ſufficient 
to account for the phenomena. We apprehend that the 
meaning of this rule has been miſtaken by many phi- 
loſophers, who imagine that by true he means cauſes 
which really exiſt in nature, and are not mere creatures 
of the imagination. We have met with ſome who 
would boggle at the doctrines of Ariſtotle reſpecting 
the planetary morions, viz. that they are carried along 
by conducting intelligent minds, becauſe we know of 
none ſuch in the univerſe; and who would nevertheleſs 
thiak the doctrine of the Carteſian vortices deſerving 
of at leaſt an examination, becauſe we ſee ſuch vor- 
tices exiſt, and produce effects which have ſome re- 
ſemblance to the planetary motions, and have juſtly 
rejected them /o/ely becauſe this reſemblance bas been 
very imperfect. We apprehend -Newton's meaning by 
theſe words is, that no caule of any event ſhall be ad- 


mitted, or even conſidered, which we do nat know to 


be actually concurring or exerting ſome influence in 
that very event. If this be his meaning, he would re- 
je the Carteſian vortices, and the conducting ſpirits 
of Ariſtotle for one and the ſame reaſon ; not becauſe 
they were not adequate to the explanation, nor becauſe 
ſuch cauſes did not exiſt in nature, but becauſe we did 
not /ze them anyhow concerned in the phenomenon un- 
der conſideration. We neither ſee a ſpirit nor a vor- 
tex, and therefore need not trouble ourſelves with en- 
quiring what effects they would produce. Now we 


know that this was his very conduct, and what has di- 


ſtinguiſhed him from all philoſophers who preceded 
him, though many by following his example, have al- 
ſo been rewarded by ſimilar ſucceſs. This has pro- 
cured to Newton the character of the med:;/? philoſo- 
pher ; and modeſt his procedure may, for diſtinction's 
ſake, be called, becauſe the contrary procedure of 
others did not originate ſo much from ignorance as 
from vanity. Newton's conductor in this was not mo- 
deſty, but ſagacity, prudence, caution, and to ſay it 


purely, it was ſound judgment. 


For the bonds of nature, the ſuppoſed philoſophical 
cauſes are not eb/erved: they are inferred from the phe- 
nomena. When two ſubſtances are obſerved, and on- 
ly when they are obſerved, to be connected in any ſe- 
ries of events, we infer that they are connected by a 
natural power: but when one of the ſubſtances is not 
{cen,. but fancied, no law of human thought produces 


any mference whatever. For this reaſon alone New- 
Vor. XIV. 


On WK 


ton ſtopped ſhort at the laſt rar which he could diſ- 
cover in the ſolar ſyſtem, that all bodies were deleted 


to all other bodies, according to certain regulations of 


diſtance and quantity of matter. When told that h: 
had done nothing in philoſophy, that he had diſcc- 
vered no. cauſe, and that to merit any praiſe he muſt 
ſhow how this deflection was produced ;—he ſai, 
that he knew no more than he had told them; tha: 
he ſaw nothing cauſing this defleQion ; and was con- 
tented with having deſcribed it ſo exactly, that a gocd 
mathematician could now make cables of the planetary 
motions as accurate as he pleaſed, and with hoping in 
afew years to have every purpoſe of navigation and of 
philiſophical curioſity completely anſwered ; and he 
was not diſappointed, And when philoſophers on all 
ſides were contriving hypothetical fluids and vortices 
which would produce theſe deflections, he contented 
himſelf with thowing the total inconſiſtency of theſe 
explanations with the mechanical principles acknow- 
ledged by their authors; ſhowing that they had tranſ- 
greſſed both parts of his rule, their cauſes neither be- 
ing real nor ſufficient for explaining the phenomena. 
A cauſe is ſufficient for explaining a phenomenon only 
when its legitimate conſequences are perfectly agrec- 
able tg theſe phenomena. | 

Newton's diſcoveries remain without any diminution 
2 change: no philoſopher has yet advanced a ſtep fur- 

er. | 

But let not the authority, or even the ſucceſs of- 
Newton be our guide. Is his rule founded in rea- 
ſon? It ſurely is. For if philoſophy be only the in- 
terpretation of nature's language, the inference of 
cauſes from the phenomena, a fancied or hypotheti- 
cal phenomenon can produce nothing but a fanciful 
cauſe, and can make no addition to our knowledge of 
gal nature, 
thypotheſes therefore muſt be baniſhed from phi- 
ical diſcuſſion as frivolous and uſcleſs, admini- 
ſterug io vanity alone. As the explanation of any 
appearanee 1s nothing but the pointing out the ge- 
neral fact of which this is a particular mſtance, a hy- 
potheſis cant give no explanation: knowing nothing cf 
cauſe and ꝛffect but the conjunction cf two events, we 
ſee nothing of cauſation where one of the events is hy- 
pothetical. Although all the legitimate conſequences 


of a hypothetical principle thould be perfectly fimilur 


to the phenon 


it is extremely dangerous to aſ- 
ſume this pri 


$ the real cauſe. It is illogical to 
make uſe of tk pmy ot nature as an argument for 
the truth of any F otheſis ; for if true, it is a phyſi- 
cal truth, a matter of fact, and true only to the extent 
in which it was obferved, and we are rot intitled to 
ſay that it is ſo one ſtep farther ; theretore not in this 
caſe till it be obſerved. But the propolition that nature 
is ſo economical is falſe ; and it is aſtoniſhing that it 
has bzen ſo lazily acquieſc2d in by the readers of hypo- 
theſes ; tor it is not the authors who are deceived by it, 
they are generally led by their own vanity. Nothing 
is more obſervable than the prodigious variety of na- 
ture. That the ſame phenomena may be produced by 
diſferent means is well known to the aſtrenomers, who 
mult all grant, that the appearances of motion will be 
preciſely the ſame whether the earth moves round 
the ſun like the other planets, or whether the ſun with 
his attendant planets moves round the earth : and that 
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View of the demonſtration of the firſt opinion is had from a phenomena of the univerſe. Theſe can be examined Vicw dt 
Bacon's fact totally unconnected with all the deflections or by accurate ſcience, and the conſequences compared Lacan, 
* Philolophy even with their cauſes : for it may be aſſerted,” that without any miſtake ; and nothing elſe but a perfect Chiloſophy 


_— —  — 


Dr Bradley 's diſcovery of the aberration of the fixed 
ſtars, in conſequence of the progreſlive motion of * 
was the firſt thing which put the Copernican ſyſtem 
beyor.d queſtion ; and even this is {till capable of being 
explained in another way. 'The Author of Nature 
ſeems to delight in variety ; and there cannot be na- 
med a ſingle purpoſe in which the moſt inconceivable 
fertility in reſource is not obſerved. It is the moſt 


_ delightful occupation of the curious mind and the ſen- 


{ible heart to contemplate the various contrivances of 
nature in accompliſhing ſimilar ends. 

As a principle therefore on which to found any 
maxim of philoſophical procedure, this is not only in- 
Judicious, becauſe imprudent and apt to miſlead, but 
as falſe, and almoſt ſure to miſlead, In conformity 
to this obſervation, it muſt be added, that nothing has 
done ſo much harm in philoſophy as the introduction 
of hypotheſes. | 

Authors have commonly been ſatisfied with very 
flight reſemblances, and readers are eaſily miſled by 
the appearances of reaſoning which theſe reſemblances 
have countenanced. The ancients, and above all A- 
riſtotle, were much given to this mode of explanation, 


and have filled philoſophy with abſurdities. The flight- 


eſt reſemblances were with them ſufficient foundations 
of theories, It has been by very flow degrees that 
men have learned caution in this reſpect; and we are 
ſorry to ſay that we are not yet cured of the diſeaſe 
of hypothetical ſyſtematizing, and to ſee attempts made 
by ingenious men to bring the frivolous theories of 
antiquity again into credit, Nay, modern philoſophers 
even of the greateſt name are by no means exempted 
from the reproach of hypothetical theorics. Their 
writings abound in ethers, nervous fluids, animal ſpi- 
rits, vortices, vibrations, and other inviſible agents. 
We may affirm that all theſe attempts may be 3 
to be either unintelligible, fruitleſs, or falſe. Either 
the hypotheſis has been ſuch that no conſequence can 
be diſtinctly drawn ſrom it, on acccount of its obſcu- 
rity and total want of reſemblance to any thing we 
know; or the juſt and legitimate conſequences of the hy- 
potheſis are inconſiſtent with the phenomena (x). This 
is remarkably the caſe in the hypotheſes which have 
been introduced for the explanation of the mechanical 


agreement ſhould induce us even to liſten to any hy- 
potheſis whatever. | f 

It may here be aſked, Whether, in the caſe of the 
moſt perfect agreement, after the moſt extenſive com- 
pariſon, the hypotheſis ſhould be admitted? We be. 
lieve that this muſt be left to the feelings of the mind. 
When the belief is irreſiſtible, we can reaſon no more. 
But as there is no impoſſibility cf as perfect an agree- 
ment with ſome other hypotheſis, it is evident that it 
does not convey an irretragable title to our hypothe- 
ſis. It is ſaid, that ſuch an agreement authoriſes the 
reception of the hypothetical theory in the ſame man- 
ner as we muſt admit that to be the zrue cypher of a 
letter which will make perfe& ſenſe of it. But this 
is not true: in decyphering a letter we know the 
ſounds which mu be make, Tay by the characters, 
and that they are really the conſtituents of ſpeech: 
but in hypothetical explanations the firſt principle is 
not known to exilt ; nay, it is poſſible to make two 
cyphers, each of which ſhall give a meaning to the let- 
ter. Inſtances of this are to be ſeen in treatiſes on 
the art of decyphering ; and there has been lately diſ- 
covered a national character (the gam diſcovered in 
Ireland) which has this property. 

We conclude our criticiſm on hypothetical explana- 
tions with this obſervation, that it is #mpoſible that 
they can give any addition of knowledge. In every 
hypotheſis we thruſt in an intermediate event between 
the phenomenon and ſome general law ; and this event 
is not ſeen, but ſuppoſed. 'Therefore, according to the 
true maxims of philoſophical inveſtigation, we give no 
explanation ; for we are not by this means enabled to 


 aftign the general law in which this particular pheno- 


menon is included: nay, the hypotheſis makes no ad- 
dition to our liſt of general laws; for our hypotheſes 
mult be ſſleched, in order to tally with all the pheno- 
mena. The hypotheſis therefore. is underitood only 
by and iz the phenomena; and it muſt not be made 
more general than the phenomena themſelves. The 
hypotheſis gives no generaliſation of facts. Its very 
application is founded on a great coincidence of facts; 
and the hypothetical fact is thruſt in between two 
which we really obſerve to be united by nature. The 
applicability therefore of the hypotheſis is not more 

| extenſive 


— 


(x) It has oſten been matter of amuſement to us to examine the hypothetical theories of ingenious men, 


and to obſerve the power of nature even when we are tranſgreſſing her commands, Naturam expellat furca, tamen 
u/que rovertttur, The hypotheſis of an ingenious man is framed in perfect conformity to nature's dictate's: 
fur you will find that the hypothetical cauſe is touched and retouched, like the firſt ſetting of a picture, till 
it is made to reſemble the phenomena, and the cauſe is ſtill inferred, nay explained, in ſpite cf all his inge- 
nuity, from the phenomenon ; and then, intead of deſiring the ſpectators to pay him his due praiſe, by ſay- 
ing that the picture is like the man, he inſiſts that they ſhall ſay, what gives him no credit, that the man 
is like the picture. But, alas! this is ſeldom the caſe : The picture is generally an anamorphoſis, unhke any 
tung extant in nature, and having parts totally incongruous. We have ſcen ſuch pictures, where a wood is 
ſtanding on the ſea, and an eye is on the end of an elephant's trunk; and yet when this was viewed through 
2 proper glaſs, the wood became an eyebrow to the eye, and the proboſcis was a very pretty ringlet of hair. 
We beg indulgence for this piece of levity, becauſe it is a molt eppoſite illuſtration of a hypothetical theory. 
The reſemblance between the principle and phenomenon is true only in detached unconnected ſcraps, and 
the principle itſelf is an incongruous patchwork. But by a perverſion of the rules of logic, all theſe incon- 
iſtencies are put out of view, and the explanation is ſomething like the phenomenon. 
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View of extenſive than the ſimilarity of fats which we obſerve, 
Bacon's and the hypothetical law is not more general than the 
PhiloſopBY obſerved law. Let us then throw away entirely the 
hypothetical law, and inſert the obſerved one in our 
liſt of general laws : it will be in different language 
from the hypothetical law, but it will expreſs the ſame 
6s facts in nature. 

on what It is in experimental philoſophy alone that hypo- 
occaſions theſes can have any juſt claim to admiſſion; and here 
they ma they are not admitted as explanations, hut as conjec- 

be uſctul tures ſerving to direct our line of experiments. 

Effects only appear; and by their appearance, and 
the previous information of experi-nce, cauſes are im- 
mediately aſcertained by the perfe& ſimilarity of the 
whole train of events to other trains formerly obſerved: 
Or they are ſuggeſted by more imperfect reſemblances 
of the phenomena; and the ſuggeltions are made with 
ſtronger or fainter evidence, according as the reſem- 
blance is more or leſs perfect. Theſe ſuggeſtions do 
not amount to a confidential inference, and only raiſe 
a conjecture. Wiſhing to verify or overturn this con- 
jecture, we have recourſe to experiment; and we put 
the ſubject under conſideration in ſuch a ſituation, that 
we can ſay what will be the effect of the conjectural 
cauſe if real. If this tallies with the appearance, our 
conjecture has more probability of truth, and we vary 
the ſituation, which will produce a new ſet of effects of 
the conjectured cauſe, and fo on. It is evident that 
the probability of our conjecture will increaſe with the 
increaſe of the conformity of the legitimate effects of 
the ſuppoſed cauſe with the phenomena, and that it 
will be entirely deſtroyed by one diſagreement. In 
this way conjectures have their great ule, and are the 
ordinary means by which experimental philoſophy is 
improved. But conjectural ſyſtems are worſe than non- 
ſenſe, fil ing the mind with falſe notions of nature, and 
generally leading us into a courſe of improper conduct 
when they become principles of action. This is ac- 
knowledged even by the abettors of hypothetical ſyſ- 
tems themſelves, when employed in overturning thoſe 
of their predeceſſors, and eſtabliſhing their own : wit- 
neſs the ſucceſſive maintainers ot the many hypotheti- 
cal ſyſtems in medicine, which have had their ſhort- 
lived courſe within theſe two laſt centuries. 

Let every perſon therefore who calls himſelf a phi- 
loſopher reſolutely determine to reject all temptations 
to this kind of ſyltem-making, and let him never con- 
ſider any con p ſition of this kind as any thing better 
than the amuſement of an idle hour. 

Atter theſe obtervations, it cannot require much 
{cuſſion to mark the mode of procedure which will 
inſure progreſs in all philoſophical inveſtigations. 

The phere of our intuitive knowledge is very limi- 
ted; and we mult be indebted for the greateſt part of 
our intellectual attainments to our rational powers, 
and it muſt be deductive. In the ſpont:neous pheno- 
mena of nature, whether of mind or body, it {cl lom 
happens that the energy of that natural power, which 
is the principle ot explanation, is fo immediately con- 

nected with the phen menon that we ſee the connec- 
tion at once. Its exertions are frequently conc-aled, 
and in all caſes modified, by the joint exertions of 
other natural powers: the particular exertion of each 
mult be conſi ered apart, and their mutual connes- 
tion traced out, It is only in this way that we can 
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diſcover the perhaps long train of intermediate opera- 
tions, and alſo ſee in what manner and degree the real 
principle of explanation concurs in the oſtenſible pro- 
ceſs of nature. 

In all ſuch caſes it is evident that our inveſtigation 
(and inveſtigation it moſt ſtrictly is) mult proceed by 
ſteps, conducted by the ſure hand of logical method. 
To take an inſtance from the material world, let us 
liſten to Galileo while he is teaching his friends the 
cauſe of the riſe of water in a pump. He ſays that ir 
is owing to the preſſure of the air. This is his prin- 
ciple; and he announces it in all its extent. All mat- 
ter, ſays he, is heavy, and in particular air is heavy. 
He then points out the connection cf this general 
principle with the phenomenon. 
Air being heavy, it mult be ſup- 
ported: it muſt lie and preſs on 
what ſupports it: it mult preſs 
on the ſurface AB of the water 
in the ciſtern ſurrounding the | 
pipe CD of the pump; and alſo 
on the water C within this pipe. 
He then takes notice of another 
general principle which exerts 
its ſubordinate influence in this 
proceſs. Water is a fluid; a 
fluid is a body whoſe parts yield 
to the ſmalleſt impreſſion ; and, 
by yielding, are eaſily moved a- 
mong themſelves: and no little 
parcel of the fluid can remain at 
reſt unleſs it be equally preſſed 
in every direction, but will re- 
cede from that fide where it ſu- 
ſtains the greateſt preſſure. In 
conſequence of this fluidity, 
known to be a property of wa- 
ter, if any part of it 1s preſled, 
the preſſure is propagated thro? 
the whole ; and if not reliſted on | 
every ſide, the water will move 
to that fide where the propaga- 
ted preſſure is not reſiſted. All 
theſe ſubordinate or collateral 
propoſitions are ſuppoſed to be 
previouſly demonſtrated or al- 
lowed. Water therefore muſt 
yield to the preſſure of the air 
unleſs preſſed by it on every ide, 
and muſt move to that fide 
where it is not withheld by 
ſome oppolite preſſure. He then - 
proceeds to ſhow, from the ſtructure of the pump, that 
there is no oppoſing preſſure on the water in the inſide 
of the pump. © For (ſays he) ſuppoſe the piſton thruſt 
down till it touches the ſurface of the water in the 
pipe; ſuppoſe the piſton now drawn up by a power 
ſutgcient to lift it, and all the air incum ent on it, 
and ſuppoſe it drawn up a foot or a fatzom—there 
remains nothing now (fays he) that I know of, to 
preſo on the furface of the water. In ſhort” (ſays he), 
gentlemen, it appears to me, that the water in the 
pump is in the ſame fituation that it would be in were 
therend air at all, but water poured into the ciſtern to 
a height AF; ſuch, that the column of water FABG 
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preſſes on the ſurface AB as much as the air does. 
Now in this caſe we know that the water at C is 


Philoſophy preſſed upwards with a force equal to the weight of a 
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column of water, having the ſection of the pipe for its 
baſe and CH for its height. The water below C 
therefore will be preſſed up into the pipe CD, and will 
riſe to G, ſo that it is on a level with the external 
water FG; that is, it wil riſe to H. This is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of the weight and preſſure of the 
incumbent column FABG, and the fluidity of the wa- 
ter in the ciſtern, Conſequences perfectly ſimilar muſt 
neceſſarily follow from the weight and preſſure of the 
air; and therefore on drawing up the piſton from the 
ſurface C of the water, with which it was in contact, 
the water muſt follow it till it attain that height which 
will make its own weight a balance for the preſſure of 
the circumambient air. Accordingly, gentlemen, the 
Italian plumbers inform me, that a pump will not raiſe 
water quite fiſty palms ; and from their information I 
conclude, that a pillar of water fifty palms high is 
{omewhat heavier than a pillar of air of the ſame baſe, 
and reaching to the top of the atmoſphere.” 

Thus is the phenomenon explained. The riſe of 
the water in the pump is ſhown to be a particular caſe 
of the general fact in hydroſtatics, that fluids in com- 
municating veſſels will ſtand at heights which are 
inverſely as their denſities, or that columns of equal 
weights are in equilibrio. 

This way of proceeding is called arguing 4 priori 
the ſynthetic method. It is founded on juſt princi- 
ples; and the great progreſs which we have made in 
the mathematical ſciences by this mode of reaſoning 
ſhows to what length it may be carried with irreſiſt- 
ible evidence. It has long been conſidered as the on- 
ly inlet to true knowledge ; and nothing was allowed 
to be known with certainty which could not be de- 
monſtrated in this way to be true. Accordingly lo- 
gie or the art of reaſoning, which was alſo called the 
art of diſcovering truth, was nothing but a ſet of rales 
for ſucceſsfully conducting this mode of argument. 

Under the direction of this infallible guide, it is not 
ſurely unreaſonable to expect that philoſophy has made 
fare progreſs towards perfection; and as we know that 
the brighteſt geniuſes of Athens and of Rome were 
for ages ſolely occupied in philoſophical reſearches in 
every path of human knowledge, it is equally reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that the progreſs has not only been 
ſure but great. We have ſeen that the explanation of 
an appearance in nature is nothing but the arrange- 
nent cf it into that general claſs in which it is com- 
prehended. The claſs has its diſtinguiſhing mark, 
vhich when it is found ia the phenomenon under con- 
{:deration, fixes it in its claſs, there to remain for ever 
an addition to our flock of knowledge. Nothing can 
be loſt any other way but by forgetting it; and the 
doctrines of philoſophers muſt be ſable like the laws 
of nature. 

We have ſeen, however, that the very reverſe of all 
this is the caſe; that philoſophy has but very lately 
emerged from worſe than total darkneſs and ignorance; 
mat what paſſed under the name of philoſophy was 
nothing but a ſyltem of errors (if ſyſtems they could be 
called), which were termed doctrines, delivered with 
the molt impoſing apparatus of logical demonſtration, 
but belied in almoſt every inſtance by experience, and 
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affording us no afliſtance in the application of the Vew 
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powers of nature to the purpoſes of life. 
excite much wonder in the mind of the. enlightened 
reader of the preſent day, who refle&s on the uſe that 
in this dialectic proceſs was made of the categories, and 
the method in which theſe categories were formed. 
From firſt principles ſo vague in themſelves, and ſo 
gratuitouſly aſſumed, ingenious men might deduce ma- 
ny different concluſions all equally erroneous: and that 
this was actually done, no ſurer evidence can be given, 
thanthat hardly a lifetime elaſped in which the whole 
ſyſtem of doctrines which had captivated the minds of 
the moſt penetrating, have not been oftener than once 
exploded and overturned by another ſyſtem, which 
flouriſhed for a while, and then was ſupplanted by a 
third which ſhared the ſame fate. Here was an infal- 
lible proof of their error, for inſtability is incompatible 
with truth. 

It is allowed by all that this has been the caſe in 
thoſe branches of ſtudy at leaſt which contemplate the 
philoſophical relations of the material world, in aſtro- 
nomy, in mechanical philoſophy, in chemiſtry, in phy- 
ology, in medicine, in agriculture. It is alſo ac- 
knowledged, that in the courſe of leſs than two cen- 
turies back we have acquired much knowledge on theſe 
very ſubjects, call it philoſophy, or by what nam: 
you will, ſo much more conformable to the natural 
courſe of things, that the deductions made from it 
by the ſame rules of the ſynthetic method are more 
conformable to fact, and therefore better fitted to di- 
rect our conduct and improve our powers. It is alſo 
certain that theſe bodies of doctrine which go by the 
name of philoſophical ſyſtems, have much more ſtabili- 
ty than in ancient times; and though ſometimes in 
part ſuperſeded, are ſeldom or never wholly explo- 
ded. | | 

This cannot perhaps be affirmed with equal confi- 
dence with reſpe& to thoſe ſpeculations which have 
our intellect or propenſities for their object: and we 
have not perhaps attained ſuch a repreſentation of hu- 
man nature as will bear compariſon with the original : 
nor will the legitimate deductions from ſuch doctrines 
be of much more ſervice to us for directing our conduct 
than thoſe of ancient times; and while we obſerve 
this difference between theſe two general claſſes of 
ſpeculations, we may remark, that it is conjoined with 
a difference in the manner of conducting the ſtudy. 
We have proceeded in the old Ariſtotelian method 


when inveſtigating the nature of mind; but we ſee 


the material philotophers running about, patiling much 
of their time away from books, in the ſhop of the ar- 
tiſan, or in the open fields engaged in obſervation, la- 
bouring with their hands, and buſy with experiments. 
But the ſpeculatilt on the intellect and the active powers 
of the the human ſoul ſeems unwilling to be indebted 
to any thing but his own ingenuity, and his labours are 
confined to the cloſet. In the firſt cluſs, we have met 
with ſomething like ſucceſs, and we have improved 


many arts: in the other, it is to be ſeared that we No in'«tto 
are not much wiſer, or better, or happier, for all our truth, 


philoſophic attainments. 

Here, therefore, mult ſurely have been ſome great, 
ſome fatal miſtake. There has indeed been a material 
defect in our mode of procedure, in the employment of 
this method of reaſoning as an inlet to truth. — 3 
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View of fact is, that philoſophers have totally miſtaken the road 
Bacon's of diſcovery, and have pretended to ſet out in their 
Philoſophy inveſtigation in the very point where this journey ſhould 
have terminated. 
The Ariſtotelian logic, the ſyllogiſtic art, that art 
ſo much boaſted of as the only inlet to true know- 
ledge, the only means of diſcovery, is in direct oppo- 
ſition to the ordinary procedure of nature, by which 
we every day, and in every action of our lives, acquire 
knowledge and diſcover truth. It is not the art of 
diſcovering truth, it is the art of communicating 
knowledge, and of detecting error: it is nothing more 
than the application of this maxim, © whatever is true 
of a whole claſs of objects, is true of each individual 
gut 1 of that claſs.” This is not a juſt account of the art 
art of com- Of diſcovering truth, nor is it a complete account of 
municativg the art of reaſoning. Reaſoning is the producing be- 
knowledge. lief; and whatever mode of argumentation invariably 
and irreſiſtibly produces belief is reaſoning. The 
ancient logic ſuppoſes that all the firſt principles are al- 
ready known, and that nothing is wanted but the ap- 
plication of them to particular facts. But were this 
true, the application of them, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, can hardly be called a diſcovery : but it is not 
true; and the fact is, that the firſt principles are ge- 
nerally the chief objects of our reſearch, and that they 
have come into view only now and then as it were by 
* accident, and never by the labour of the logician. He 
indeed can tell us whether we have been miſtaken ; for 
if our general principle be true, it muſt influence every 
particular caſe. If, therefore, it be falſe in any one of 
theſe, it is not a true principle. And it is here that 
we diſcover the ſource of that fluctuation which is fo 
much complained of in philoſophy. The authors of 
ſyſtems give a ſet of conſecutive propoſitions logically 
deduced from a firſt principle, which has been haſt ly 
adopted, and has no foundation in nature, This does 
not hinder the amuſement of framing a ſyſtem from 
it, nor this ſyſtem from pleaſing by its ſymmetry ; 
and it takes a run: but when ſome officious fol:ower 
thinks of making ſome ule of it, which requires the 
compariſon with experience and obſervation, they are 
found totally unlike, and the whole fabric muſt be 
abandoned as unſound : and thus the ſucceſſive {: {tems 
were continually puſhing out their predeceflors, and 
preſently met with the ſame treatment. 

How -was this to be remedied? he ratiocination 
was ſeldom egregioully wrong; the (yllogiſtic art had 
ere now attained a degree of perfection which left 
little room for improvement, and was ſo tamiliarly 
underſtood by the philoſophical practitioners, that 
they ſeldom committed any great blunders. Muſt 
we examine the firſt principles? This was a taſk quite 
new in icience; and there were hardly any rules in the 
received ſyſtems of logic to direct us to the ſucceſsful 
performance of it. Ariltotle, the ſagacious inventor 
of thoſe rules, had not totally omitted it; but in the 
fervor of philoſophic ſpeculation he had made little 
uſe of them. His fertile genius never was at a loſs 
for firlt principles, which anſwered the purpoſe of ver- 
bal diſquiſition without much riſk of being belted on 
account of its diſſimilitude to nature; for there was: 
frequently no prototype with which his ſyſtematic doc- 
trine could be compared, His enthuſiaſtic followers 
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found abundant amuſement in following his example; View of 
and philoſophy, no longer in the hands of men ac. scon“, 
quainted with the world, converſant in the great book Piloſophy 
of nature, was now confined almoſt entirely to recluſe 
monks equally ignorant ct men and of things. But 
curioſity was awakened, and the men of genius were 
fretted as well as diſguſted with the diſquiſitions of 
the ſchools, which one moment raiſed expectations by 
the ſymmetry of compoſition, and the next moment 
blaſted them by their inconſiſtency with experience. 

They ſaw that the beſt way was to begin de novo, 
to throw away the firſt princip.es altogether, withour 
exception or examination, and endeavour to find out 
new ones which ſhould Rand the telt of logic ; that 
is, ſhould in every caſe be agreeable to fact. 73 

Philoſophers began to reflect, that under the unno- The ma- 
ticed tuition of kind nature we have acquired much tho! of in- 
uſeful knowledge. It is therefore highly probable, rb 
that her method is the molt proper for acquiring 33 
knowledge, and that by imitating her manner we : 
ſhall have the like ſucceſs. We are too apt to ſlight 
the occupations of children, whom we may obſerve 
continually buſy turning every thing over. and over, 
putting them into every ſituation, and at every diſ- 
tance. We excuſe it, ſaying that it is an innocent 
amuſement; but we ſhould ſay with an ingenious 
philo{»pber (Dr Reid), that they are molt ſeriouſly 
and rationally employed: they are acquiring the ha- 
bits of obſervation ; and by merely indulging an unde- 
termine] curioſity, they are making themſelves ac- 
quainted with ſurrounding objects: they are ſtruck 
by ſimilitudes, and amuſed with mere claſſification. 
If ſome new effect occurs from any of their little p'ays, 
they are eager to repeat it. When a child has tor 
the firlt time tumbled a ſpoon from the table, and is 
pleaſed with its jingling noiſe on the floor, if another 
hes within its reach, it is ſure to ſhare the ſame fate. 
If the child is i:dalged in this d verſion, it will re- 
peat it with a greedineſs that deſerves our attention. 
The very firſt eager repetition ſhows a confidence 
in the conſtancy of natural operations, which we can 
hard'y aſcribe wholly to experience; and its keenneſs 
to repeat the experiment, ſhows the intereſt which it 
takes in the exerciſe of this molt uſeful propeniity, 
It is beginning th ſtudy of nature; and its occupation 
is the ſame wich that of a Newton computing the 
motions of the moon by his ſublime theory, and 
comparing his calculus with obſervation. The child 
and the philoſopher are equally employed in the 
contemplation of a ſimilarity of event, and are anx:- 
ous hat this ſimilarity itha!ll return. The child, it is 
true, thinks not of this abſtract object of contempla- 
tion, but throws down the ſpoon again to have the 
pleaſure of hearing it jingle. The philoſopher ſuſ- 
pects that the conjunction of events is the conſe- 
quence of a general law of nature, and tries an expe- 
riment where this conjunction recurs. The child is 
happy, and eager to enjoy a pleaſure which to us ap- 
pears highly frivolous; but it has the ſame founda- 
tion with the pleaſure of the philoſopher, who re- 
jbices in the ſucceſs of his experiment: and the fact, 
formerly a trifle to both, now acquires importance. 
Both go on repeating the experiment, till the fact 
ceaſes. to be a novelty to either: the child is fatisfied,, 
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Such (ſays this amiable philoſopher) is the educa. Frea 


tion of kind nature, who from the beginning to the 
end of our lives makes the play of her ſcholars their 


moſt inſtructive leſſons, and has implanted in our mind 


the curioſity and the inductive propenſity by which 
we are enabled and diſpoſed to learn them. The ex- 
erciſe of this inductive principle, by which nature 
prompts us to infer general laws from the obſervation 
of particular facts, gives us a ſpecies of logie new in 
the ſchools, but old as human nature. It is certainly 
a method of diſcovery; for 'by theſe means general 
principles, formerly unknown, have come into view. 

It is a juſt and rational logie; for it is founded on, 
and indeed is only the habitual application of, this 
maxim, © That whatever is true with reſpect to every 
individual of a claſs of events, is true of the whole 
claſs.” 'This is juſt the inverſe of the maxim” on 
which the Ariſtotelian logic wholly proceeds, and 
is of equal authority in the court of reaſon. Indeed 
the expreſſion of the general law is only the abbrevi- 
ated expreſſion of every particular inſtance. 

This new logic, therefore, or the logic of induction, 
mult not be conſidered as ſubordinate to the old, or 
founded on it. See Logic, Part III. chap. 5. In 
fact, the uſe and legitimacy of the Ariſtotelian logic 
is founded on the inductive, 

All animals are mortal ; 
All men are animals ; therefore 
All men are mortal. 

This is no argument to any perſon who chooſes 
to deny the mortality of man: even although he ac- 
knowledges his animal nature, he will deny the major 


propoſition. 


It is beſide our purpoſe to ſhow, how a point ſo 
general, ſo congenial to man, and ſo familiar, remain- 
ed ſo long unnoticed, although the diſquiſition is cu- 
rious and ſatisfatory. It was not till within theſe 
two centuries that the increaſing demand for practical 
knowledge, particularly in the arts, made inquiſitive 
men ſee how nſcleſs and inſufficient was the learnin 
of the ſchools in any road of inveſtigation which 
was connected with life and bufineſs ; and obſerve, 
that ſociety had received uſeful information chiefly 
from perſons actually engaged in the arts which the 
ſpeculatiſts were endeavouring to illuſtrate; and that 
this knowledge conſiſted chiefly of experiments and 
obſervations, the only contributions which their au- 
thors could make to ſcience. 

The N:vum Organum of Bacon, which points out 
the true method of formipg a body of real and uſeful 


knowledge, namely, the ſtudy of nature in the way 


of deſcription, obſervation, and experiment, is un- 
doubtedly the nobleſt preſent that ſcience ever received. 
It way be conſidered as the grammar of nature's lan- 
guage, and is a counter-part to the lovic of Ariſtotle ; 
not exploding it, but making it effeQtual, | 
As the logic of Ariſtotle had its rules, ſo has the 
Baconian or inductive; and this work, the Novum Or- 
ganum Scienliurum, contains them all, The chief rule, 
and indeed the rule from which all the reſt are but 
derivaiions, is, that © the induction of particulars mult 
be carried as far as the general affirmation which 


is deduced from them.” If this be not attended to, View of 
the mind of man, which from his earlieſt years ſhows Bacon“, 
t eagerneſs m ſearching for firſt principles, will Philoſophy 
frequently afcribe to the operation of a general prin= 56 
ciple events which are merely accidental. Hence the For dic. 
popular belief in omens, palmiſtty, and all kinds of vering ge. 
fortune-telling. | Bol, prin- 

This rule muſt evidently give a new turn to the 
whole track of philoſophical inveſtigation. In order 
to diſcover firſt principles, we muſt make exterſſive 
and accurate 'obfervations, ſo as to have copious in- 
ductions of facts, that we may not be deceived as to 
the extent of the principle inferred from them. We 
muſt extend our acquaintance with the phenomena, 
paying a minute attention to what is going on all 
around us; and we mult ſtudy nature, not ſhut up in 
our cloſet drawing the picture from our on fancy, 
but in the world, copying our lines from her own 
features. 

To delineate human nature, we muſt ſee how men 
act. To give the philoſophy of the material world, we 
muſt notice its phenomena. 

This method of itudying nature has been proſe- 
cuted during theſe two laſt centuries with great ea- 
gerneſs and ſucceſs. ' Philoſophers have been buſy 
in making accurate obſervations of facts and copious 
collections of them. Men of genius have diſcovered 
points of reſemblance, from which they have been able 
to infer many general powers both of mind and body; 
and reſemblances, among theſe have ſuggeſted powers 
ſtill more general. 

By theſe efforts inveſtigation became familiar; phi- 
loſophers ſtudied the rules of the art, and became more 
expert; hypotheſes were baniſhed, and nothing was 
admitted as a principle which was not inferred from 
the moſt copious induction. Concluſions from ſuch 
principles became every day more conformable to ex- 
perience. Miſtakes ſometimes happened; but recourſe 
being had to more accurate obſervation or more copi- 57 
ous induction, the miſtakes were corrected. In the Andrct- 
preſent ſtudy of nature, our ſteps are more ſlow, and fyivg mi- 
heſitating and painful; our concluſions are more limit. es. 
ed and modeſt, but our diſcoveries are more certain 
and progreſſive, and the reſults are more applicable to 
the purpoſes of life. This pre-eminence of modern 
philoſophy over the ancient is ſeen in every path of 
inquiry, It was firſt remarkable in the ſtudy of the 
material world; and there it ſtill continues to be moſt. 
conſpicuous. But it is no leſs to be ſeen in the later 
performances of philoſophers in metaphyſics, pneuma- 
tology, and ethics, where the mode of inveltigation 
by analyſis and experiment has been greatly adopted ; 
and we may add, that it is this juſter view of the em- 
ployment which has reſtored philoſophers to the 
world, to ſociety. They arc 10 longer to be found 
only in the academies of the ſophiſts and the cloiſters 
of a convert, but in the diſchar e of public and pri- 
vate duty. A philoſophic genius is a genius for ob- 
ſervation as well as reſie ction, and he ſays, Homo ſum, 
humani a me nibil alienum puto. : 78 

After ſaying ſo much on the nature of the employ- Eſtinote of 
ment, and the mode of procedure, it requires no deep the ph 

: : Coal ſophic che- 
penetration to perceive the value of the philoſo plc al * py 
character. If there is a propenſity in the human ng 

a whic 


ys P 
View. of which diſtinguiſhes us from the inferior orders of ſen- 
Bacon's tient beings, without the leaſt circumſtance of inter- 
Philoſophy ference, à propenſity which alone may be taken for the 
| characteriſtic of the ſpecies, and of which no trace is 
to be found in any other, it is diſintereſted intellectual 
curioſity, a love of diſcovery for its own ſake, inde- 
pendent of all its advantages. 

We think highly (and with great juſtice do we 
think ſo) of our rational powers; but we may carry 
this too far, as we do every ground of ſelf. eſtimation. 
To every man who enjoys the chearing thought of 
living under the care of a wiſe Creator, this boaſted 
prerogative will be viewed with more modeſty and dif- 

19 fidence; and he has given us evident marks of the 
We ſhould rank in which He eſtcems the rational powers of man, 
think mo- In no caſe that is of eſſential importance, of indiſpen- 
deſtly of fable neceflity, not only to our well-being but to our 
7 very exiſtence, has He left man to the care of his rea- 
iN ſon alone; for in the firſt inſtance. He has given us 


reaſon 
To guide the helm, while paſſion blows the gale. 


God has not truſted either the preſervation of the in- 
dividual or the continuance of the race to man's no- 
tions of the importance of the taſk, but has committed 
them to the ſurer guards of hunger and of ſexual de- 
fire. In like manner, He has not left the improvement 
of his nobleſt work, the intellectual powers of the ſoul 
of man, to his own notions how important it is to his 
comfort that he be thoroughly acquainted with the 

% objects around him. No: He has committed this 

Importance alſo to the ſure hand of curioſity : and he has made 
- ae this ſo ſtrong in a few ſuperior ſouls, whom He has 

— appointed to give light and knowledge to the whole 

ſpecies, as to abſtract them from all other purſuits, 
and to engage them in intellectual reſearch with an 
ardour which no attainment can ever quench, but, on 
the contrary, inflames it the more by every draught of 
knowledge. | 


But what need words 

To paint its power ? For this the daring youth 
Breaks from his weeping mother's fondling arms 
In foreign climes to rove. The penſive ſage, 
Heedleſs of ſleep, or midnight's hurtful vapour, 
Hangs o'er the ſickly taper. —Hence the ſcorn 
Of afl familiar proſpects, though beheld 

With tranſport once. Hence th' attentive gaze 
Of young aſtoniſhment. | 
Such is the bounteous providence of Heaven, 
In every breaſt implanting the deſire 

Of objects new and ſtrange, to urge us on 

With unremitting labour to attain 

The facred ſtores that wait the rip'ning ſoul 

In Truth's exhauſtleſs boſom Aikenfide. 


But human life is not a ſituation of continual neceſ- 
ſity ; this would ill ſuit the plans of its Beneficent 
Author: and it is from induction of phenomena to- 
tally oppoſite to this, and from ſuch induction alone, 
that we have ever thought of a wiſe Creator. His 
wiſdom appears only in his beneficence. Human life 
is a ſcene filled with enjoyment ; and the ſoul of man 
is ſtored with propenſities and powers which have p/ea- 
fare in dire terms, ſor their object. Another ſtriking 
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actions of other animals. 


great volume. 
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diſtinction of our nature is a continual diſpoſition to View of 
refinement, of which {ew traces are to be found in the Bacon's 
There is hardly a gift of — 
nature ſo grateful in itſelf as to pleaſe the freakilh 81 
mind of man till he has moulded it to his fancy. Not Our diſpo- 
contented with food, with raiment, and with ſhelter, ſition to 
he muſt have nice cookery, ornamental drels, and ele- Irren 
gant houſes, He hunts when he is not hungry, and 
e refines ſexual appetite into a moſt elegant paſ- 
ſion. In like manner he has improved this anxious deſire 
of the knowledge of the objects around him, ſo as to de- 
rive from them the means of ſubſiſtence and comfort, in- 
to the moſt elegant and pleaſing of all gratifications, the 
accumulation of intellectual knowledge, independent 
of all conſideration of its advantages. And as every 
man has a title to the enjoyment of ſuch pleaſures as 
he can attain without injuring his neighbour ; jo it is 
allowable to ſuch as have got the means of intellectual 
improvement, without relinquiſhing the indiſpenſable 
ſocial duties, to puſh this advantage as far as it will go: 
and, in all ages and countries, it has been conſidered 
as forming the greateſt diſtinction between men of eaſy 
fortune and the poor, who mult earn their ſubſiſtence 
by the ſweat of their brow. The plebeian mult learn 
to work, the gentleman mult learn to think ; and no- 
thing can be a ſurer mark of a groveling ſoul than for 
a man of fortune to have an uncultivated mind, 92 
Let us then cheriſh to the utmoſt this diſtinguiſhing Ought to 
propenſity of the human ſoul: but let us do even this be cheriſh- 
like philoſophers. Let us cultivate it as it is; as the ed 33 res 5 
handmaid to the arts and duties of liſe; as the guide Ar 1 
to ſomething yet more excellent. A character is not to qytics of 
be eſtimated from what the perſon knows, but from life. 
what he can perform. The accumulation of intellectual 
knowledge is too apt to create an inordinate appetite 
for it; and the man habituated to ſpeculation is, like 
the miſer, too apt to place that pleaſure in the mere 
Palleſſion, which he ought to look for only or chiefly in 
the judicious uſe of his favourite object. Like the 
miſer, too, his habits of hoarding up generally unfit 
him for the very enjoyment which at ſetting out he 
propoſed to himſelf. Seldom do we find the man, 
who has devoted his lite to ſcieatific purſuits for their 
own ſake, poſſeſſed of that ſuperiority of mind which 
the active employ to good purpoſe in times of perplexi- 
ty; and much ſeldomer do we find him poſſeſſed of 
that promptitude of apprehenſion, and that decifion of 
purpoſe, which are neceſſary for paſſing through the 
difficult ſcenes of human life, 
But we may uſe the good things of this life without 
abuſing them; at, d by moderation here, as in all other 
purſuits, derive thoſe ſolid advantages which philoſo- 
Phy is able to beſtow. And theſe advantages are great. 
To enumerate and deſcribe them would be to write a 
We may juſt take notice of one, which 
is an obvious conſequence of that ſtrict and ſimple 
view which we have given of the ſubject; and this is, 83 
a modeſt opinion of our attainments. Apprarances Limits of 
are all that we know; cauſes are for ever hid from our our know- 
view; the powers of our nature do not lead us ſo far. ledge. 
Let us therefore, without heſitation, relinquiſh all 
purſuits which have ſuch things as ultimate principles 
for objeds of examina ion. Let us attend to the ſubor- 
dinations of things which it is our great buſineſs to 
explore. 
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View of explore Among theſe there is ſuch a ſubordination 
Bacon s as that of means to ends, and of inftrumen's to an 

ears ca operation. All will acknowledge the abſurdity of the 

project of viewing light with a microſcope. It is 
equally abſurd for us to examine the nature of know- 
ledge, of truth, of infinite wiſdom, by our intellectual 

wers. We have a wide field of acceſſible knowledge 
in the works of God; and one of the greateſt advan- 
tages, and of the moſt ſublime pleaſures, which we 
can derive from the contemplation, is the view which 

a judicious philoſophical reſearch will moſt infallibly 

give us of a world, not conſiſting of a number of de- 

tached objects, connected only by the fleeting tie of co- 
exiſtence, but an univerſe, a ſyſtem of beings, all con- 
nected together by cauſation, with innumerable de- 
grees of ſubordination and ſubſerviency, and all co- 
operating in the production of one great and glorious 
purpoſe. The heart which has but a ſpark of ſenſi- 
bility muſt be warmed by ſucha proſpe&, mult be 
pleaſed to find itſelf an important part of fiiis ſtupen- 
dous machine; and cannot but adore the incomprehen- 
ſible artiſt who contrived, created, and directs the 
whole. Let us not liſten, then, to the timid admoni- 
tions of theological ignorance, which ſhrinks with ſu- 
perſtitious horror from the thoughts of accounting for 
every thing by the powers of nature, and conſiders 
theſe attempts as an approach to atheiſm. Philoſo- 
cal diſquiſi- phical diſquiſition will, on the contrary, exhibit theſe 
zuck Sine» general laws of the univerſe, that wonderful concate- 
en; nation and adjuſtment of every thing both material 
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of jv: = and intellectual, as the moſt ſtriking inſtance of incom- 
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ſouls, prehenſible wiſdom; which, by means ſo few and fo 

ſimple, can produce effects, which by their grandeur 

dazzle our imagination, and by their multiplicity elude 
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Philoſophy Natural Puli osorur. See Natura Philoſophy, Pri- 
| LOSOPHY, and PaysiCs. 

ho" 594 Experimental PurLosorur. See ExpeRIMEenTAL Phi. 
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Moral Pu tosorur. See Morat Philoſophy. 

PHLLOSTORGIUS, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of 
the 4th century, was born in Cappadocia, and wrote 
an abridgment of eccleſiaſtical hittory, in which he 
treats Athanaf.us with ſome ſeverity, This work con- 

| tains many curious and intereſting particulars, The 
beſt edition is that of Henry de Valovis in Greek and 
Latin. 'There is alfo attributed to kim a book againſt 
Porphyry. 

PHILOSTRATUS (Flavius), was an ancient 
Greek author, He wrote the Life of Apollonius 
Tyanenſis, and ſome other things which have come 
down to our time. Euſchins againſt Hierocles calls 
him an Athenian, becauſe he taught at Athens; but 
Eunapius and Suidas always ſpeak of him as a Lem- 
nian: and he hints, in his life of Apollonius, that he 
uſed to be at Lemnos when he was young. He fre- 
quented the ſchools of the ſophiſts; and he mentions 
his having heard Damianus of Epheſus, Proclus Nau- 
cratitas, and Hippodromus of Lariſſa. This ſeems to 


prove that he lived in the reign of the emperor Severus, 
rom 193 to 212, when thoſe ſophiſts flouriſhed. 
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He 


Aa figure among 
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all poſſibility of enumeration. Of all the obſtacles 
which the weakneſs, the folly, or the ſinful vanity of 
men, have thrown in the way of the theologian, there 
is, none ſo fatal, ſo hoſtile to all his endeavours, as a 
cold and cotnfortleſs ſyſtem of materialiſm, which the 
reaſoning pride of man firſt engendered, which made 

a few {pecquanits in the laſt century, 
but was ſoon forgotten by the philoſophers really buſy 
with the obſervation of nature and of nature's God. 
It has of late reared up its head, being now cheriſhed 
by all who with to get rid of the ſtings of remorſe, as 
the only opinion compatible with the peace of the li- 
centious and the ſenſual: for we may ſay to them as 
Henry IV. ſaid to the prince of Wales, Thy wiſh 
was, father Harry, to. that thought.” In vain will 


the divine attempt to lay this devil with the metaphy- 


fical exorcitms of the ſchools, it is, philoſophy alone 
that can detect the cheat. Philaſophy ſingles out the 
characteriſtic phenomena which diſtinguiſh every ſub- 
ſtance ; and philoſophy never will heſitate in ſaying 


that there. is a ſet of phenomena which charaQerite 


mind and another which characteriſe body, and that 
theſe are toto calo different. 
fact, to the phenomena, for our knowledge of every 
cauſe, we {hall have no difficulty in deciding that 
thought, memory, volition, joy, hope, are not com- 
patible attributes with bulk, weight, elaſticity, fluidity. 
Tuta ſub egide Pallas; philoſophy will maintain the 
dignity of human nature, will detect the ſophiſms of 
the materialiſts, confute their arguments; and ſhe alone 
will reſtore to the countenance of nature that ineffable 
beauty of which thoſe would deprive her, who would 
take away the ſupreme Mind which ſhines from with- 
in and gives life and expreſſion to every feature. 
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became known afterwards to Severus's wife Julia Au- 
guſta, and was one of thoſe learned men whom this 
philoſophic empreſs had continually about her. It was 
by her command that he wrote the Life of Apollonius 
Tyanenſis, as he relates himſelf in the ſame place where 
he informs us of his connections with that learned lady. 
Suidas and Heſychius ſay that he was a teacher of 
rhetoric, firſt at Athens and then at Rome, from the 
reign of Severus to that of Philippus, who obtained the 
empire in 244. | 

Philoſtratus's celebrated work is the Life of Apol- 
lonius : which has erroneouſly been attributed to Lu- 
cian, becauſe it has been printed with ſome of that 
author's pieces. Philoſtratus endeavours, as Cyril ob- 
ſerves, to repreſent Apollonius as a wonderful and ex- 
traordinary perſon ; rather to be admired and adored 
as a god than to be conſidered as a mere man. Hence 
Eunapius, in the preface to his Lives of the Sophilts, 
ſays that the proper title of. that work would have 
been, The Coming of a God to Men; and Hierocles, in 
his book againſt the Chriſtians which was called Philale- 
thes, and which was refuted by Euſebius in a work {till 
extant, among other things drew a compariſon between 
Apollonius and Jeſus Chriſt. It has always been ſup- 
poſed that Philoſtratus compoſed his work with a view 
to diſcredit the miracles and doctrines of our Lord, 


by 
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lonius was really an impoſtor and magician may not be 
ſo certain. He may, for what we know, have been a 
wiſe and excellent” perſon; and it is remarkable, that 


Euſebius, though he had the worſt opinion of Philo- 
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(Charles). 


1 ſcratus 's hiſtory, ſays nothing ill of Apollonius. He 


concluded that that hiſtory was written to oppoſe the 
hiſtory of Jeſus; and the uſe which the ancient infidels 
made of it juſtifies his opinion; but he draws no in. 
formation from it with regard to Apollonius. It 
would have been improper to have done ſo; fince the 
ſophiſtical and affected ſtyle of Philoſtratus, the ſources 
from whence he owns his materials to have been drawn, 


and, above all, the abſurdities and contradictions with 


which he abounds, plainly ſhow his hiſtory to be no- 
thing bat a collection of fables, either invented or at 
leaſt embelliſhed by himſelf. 1 

The works of Philoſtratus, however, have engaged 
the attention of critics of the firſt claſs. Grevius had 
intended to have given a correct edition of them, as 
appears from the preface of Meric Cafaubon to a diſſer- 
tation upon an intended edition of Homer, printed at 
London in 1658, 8vo. So had Bently, who defigned 
to add a new Latin verſion of his notes; and Fabricius 
fays that he ſaw the firſt ſheet of Bentley's edition 
printed at Leipſic in 1691. Both theſe deſigns 
were dropped. A very exact and beautiful edition 
was publiſhed at length at Leipſic, 1709, in folio, by 
Olearius, profeſſor of the Greek and Latin tongues 
in that univerſity ; who has proved himſelf perfectly 
qualified for the work he undertook, and ſhown all the 
judgment, learning, 'and induſtry, that are required in 
an excellent editor. | | 

At the end of Apollonius's Life there are 95 Letters 
which go under his name. They are not, however, 
believed to be his; the (ſtyle of them being very af. 
fected, and like that of a ſophiſt, while they bear in 


other reſpects all the marks of a forgery. Philoſtratus 


ſays that he ſaw' a collection of Apollonius's Letters 
in Hadrian's library at Antium, but had not inſerted 
them all among theſe. They are ſhort, and have in 
them little elſe than moral ſentences. The Lives of 
the Sophiſts contain many things which are to be met 
with nowhere elſe. The Heroics of Philoſtratus are 
only a dialogue between a vintner of Thracian Cher- 
ſoneſus and a Phoenician, in which the former draws 
characters of Homer's heroes, and repreſents ſeveral 
things differently from that poet; and this upon the 
faith of Proteſilaus's ghoſt, who had lately viſited his 
farm, which was not tar from the tomb of this hero. 
Olearius conjectures, with much probability, that Phi- 


loſtratus's deſign in this maya Beg ſecretly to eriti- 


ciſe ſome things in Homer, which he durſt not do 
openly on account of the great veneration then paid to 
him, and for fear of the odium which Zoilus and others 
had incurred by cenſuring him too freely. The 


images are elegant deſcriptions and illuſtrations of ſome 


ancient paintings and other particulars relating to the 
ſine arts: to which Olearius has ſubjoined the deſcrip- 
tion of ſome ſtatues by Calliftratus ; for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that he ſubjoined Euſebius's book againſt Hiero- 
cles to the Life and Letters of Apollomus, namely, 
becauſe the ſuhjects of theſe reſpective works are re- 
lated to each other. The laſt piece is a collection of 
W 8 | 
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vuitoſtess by ſetting up other miracles andother doctrines againſt 
tun. . is ſuppoſition may be true; but that — 


1 


Philoſtratus's Letters; but ſome of theſe, though it 3; 
not eaſy to determine which, were written by a nephew 
to our Philoſtratus, of the ſame name, as were alſo the 


laſt eighteen inthe book of images. This is the rea- 


ſon why the title runs not Phileftrati, but Plilaſtraurum 
gue ſuferſunt omnia. 

ere were many perſons of the name of Philoſtratus 
among the ancients z and there were many other works 
of the Philoftratus here recorded, but no others are 
extant beſides thoſe we have mentior.cd. 

PHILOTTIS, a ſervant maid at Rome, ſaved ker 
countrymen from deſtruction, 
Rome by the Gauls, the Fidenates aſſembled an army, 
and marched againſt the capital, demanding all the 
wives and daughters in the city as the only conditions 
of peace. This demand aſtoniſhed the ſenators ; and 
when they ' refuſed to comply, Philotis adviſed them 
to ſend all their female ſlaves diſguiſed in matron's 
clothes, and ſhe offered to march herſelf at the head. 
Her advice was followed ; and when the Fidenates had 
ſeaſted late in the evening, and were quite intoxicated 
and fallen aſleep, Philotis lighted a torch as a ſignal 
for her countrymen to attack the enemy. The whole 
was ſucceſsfui; the Fidenates were conquered ; and 
the ſenate, to reward the fidelity of the female ſlaves, 


permitted them to appear in the dreſs of the Roman 


matrons. 


Aſter the ſiege of 
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PHILOXENUS, an officer of Alerander, who 


received Cilicia at the general diviſion of the provinces, 
——A ſon of Ptolemy, who was given to Pelopidas 
as an hoſtage. A dythyrambic poet of Cythera. 
He enjoyed the favour of Dionyſius tyrant of Sicily 
for ſome time, till he offended him by ſeducing one of 
his female fingers. During his confinement Philoxe- 
rus compoſed aa allegorical poem called C;c/op; ; in 
which he bad delineated the character of the tyran: 
under the name of Pulyphemus, and repreſented his 
miſtreſs under the name of Galatza, and himſelf un- 
der that of Ulyſſes. The tyrant, who was fond of 
writing poetry, and of being applauded, removed Phi- 
loxenus from his dungeon; but the poet refuſed to 
purchaſe his liberty by ſaying things unworthy cf him- 
ſelf, and applauding the wretched verſes of Dionylius. 
and theretore he was ſent to the quarries. Being ſet 
at liberty, he ſome time after was aſked his opinion at 
a fealt about ſome verſes which Dionyſius had juſt re- 
peated, and which the courtiers had received with the 
greatelt applauſe. Philoxenus gave no anſwer, but he 
ordered the guards that ſurrounded the tyrant's table 
to take him back to the quarries. Dionyſius was 
pleaſed with his pleaſantry and with his firmneſs, and 
immediately forgave him. Philoxenus died at Epheſus 
about 380 years before Chriſt. 

PHILTER, or PaitTze, ( Phitrum), in pharma- 
cy, &c. a ſtrainer. 

ParLTER, is alſo uſed for a drug or preparation, 
which it is pretended will excite love.— The word is 
formed from the Greek gn. © I love,” or oer, 
« lover.” . | 

Philters are diſtinguiſhed into rue and ſpuriots, and 
were given by the Greeks and Romans to excite love. 
(See Love in medicine.) The ſpurious are {pells or 
charms, ſuppoſed to have an effe& beyond the ordinary 
laws of nature by ſome magic virtue ; ſuch are thoſe 
ſaid to be given by old — omen, witches, &c.— The true 
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hie philters are thoſe ſuppoſed to work their effect by ſome 


Phinchas. 


natural and magnetical power. There are many grave 
authors who believe the reality of theſe Philters, and 
allege matter of fact in confirmation of their ſentiments: 
among the reſt, Van Helmont, who Tays; that upon 
holding a certain herb in his hand for ſome lime, and 
taking afterwards a little dog by the foot with the ſame 
hand, the dog followed him wherever he went, and 
quite deſerted his former maſter ; which he pretends to 
account for thus: The heat communicated to the herb, 
not coming alone, but animated by the emanations of 
the natural ſpirits, determines the herb towards the 
man, and identifies it to him : having then received 
this ferment, it attracts the ſpirit of the other object 
magnetically, and gives it an amorous motion. — But 
this is mere cant; and all philters, whatever facts may 
be alleged, are mere chimeras. 4: or 44 tie 
PHILYCA, in botany. See PayLica. | 
PHILYRA (fab. hiſt. ), one of the Qceani- 
des, whom Saturn met in Thrate. The god, to eſcape 
from the vigilance of Rhea, changed himſelf into a 
horſe, to enjoy the company of Philyra,'by whom he 
had a ſon half a man and half a horſe, called Chiron. 
Philyra was ſo aſhamed of giving birth to ſuch a mon- 
iter, that ſhe entreated the gods to change her na- 
ture. She was accordingly metamorphoſed into a 
tree, called by her name among the Greeks. 
. PHIMOSIS, in medicine, a diſorder of the penis, 
in which the prepuce is fo ſtrict or tenſe, that it can- 
not be drawn back over the glans, See SuxGEry. 
. PHINEHAS, or, as the Jews pronounce it Pix ens, 
was the ſon of Eleazar, and grandſon of Aaron. He was 
the third high prieſt of the Jews, and diſcharged this 
office from the year of the world 2571, till towards 


the year 2590. He is particularly commended in 


Scripture ſor the zeal he ſhowed in vindicating the 
glory of God, when the Midianites had ſent their 
daughters into the camp of Iſrael, to tempt the He- 
brews to fornication and idolatry. For Zimri having 
publickly entered into the tent of a Midianitiſh woman 
named Cozbi, Phinehas aroſe up from among the people 
(Numb. xxv. 7, &c.), took a javelin in his hand, en- 
tered after Zimri into that infamous place, and ſtab- 
bed both man and woman at one blow, in thoſe parts 
that were chiefly concerned in this criminal commerce, 
Upon which the plague or diſtemper ceaſed with 
which the Lord had already begun to puniſh the Iſ- 
raelites. This happened in the year of the world 2553. 
Then the Lord ſaid to Moſes, Phinehas the ſon of 
Eleazer the high-prieſt has turned away my wrath 
from the children of Iſrael, becauſe he has been zea- 
lous in my eauſe and has hindered me from deſtroying 
them: wherefore acquaint him, that I give him my 
covenant of peace, and the prieſthood ſhall be given 
to lis poſterity by a perpetual covenant, becauſe he 
has been zealous for his God, and has made atone- 
ment for the crime of the children of Iſrael. This 
promiſe that the Lord made to Phinobas, to give him 
the prieſthood by a perpetual covenant, interpreters. 
obſerve, evidently included this tacit condition, that 
his children ſhould continue faithful and obedient ; 
ſince we know that the prieſthood paſſed out of the 
family of Eleazer and Phinehas to that of Ithamar, 
and that it returned not to the poſterity of Eleazar 
till after about 159 years. STEER, | | 
This is what we find concerning the tranſlation of 
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the high - prieſthood from one family to the other. Phipehas, 
This dignity continued in the rate of Phinehas, from Phimu, 
Aaron down to the high. prieſt Eli, for about 338 


years. See AA W.. | 

The manner and cauſes of this change are unknown. 
It re-entered again into the family of Eleazar under 
the reign of Saul, when this prince having put to 
death Abimelech, and the other prieſts of Nob, he 
gave the high - prieſthood to Zadok, who was of the 
race of Phinehas. At the ſame time, David had A- 
biather with him, of the race of Eli, who perform- 
ed the functions of high. prĩieſt. 80 that after the 
death of Saul, David continued the prieſthobd to Za- 
dok and Abiather conjointly. But towards the end 
of David's reign, Abiathar having eſpouſed the inte- 
reſt of Adonijah, to the prejudice: of Solomon, he 
was in diſgrace, and Zadok only was acknowledged 
as high - prieſt. The prieſthood continued in his fa- 


mily till after the captivity of Babylon, and even to 


the deſtruction of the temple.” But from the — 
ning of Zadok's prieſthood alone, and the excluſion 
of Abiathar, to the ruin of the temple, is 1084 years. 

We read of another memorable action of Phinehas, 
in which he ſtill ſhowed his zeal for the Lord, This 
was when the Iſraelites that were beyond Jordan had 
raiſed upon the banks of this river a vaſt heap of 
earth (Joſh. xxii. 30, 31.). Thoſe on the other ſide fear- 
ing they were going to forſake the Lord, and ſet vp 
another religion, deputed Phinchas and other chief 
men among them, to go and inform themſelves of the 
reaſon of erecting this monument. But When they 
had found that it was in commemoration of their 
union and common original, Phinehas took occaſion 
from thence to praiſe the Lord, ſaying, * We know 
that the Lord is with us, fince you are uot guilty of 
that prevarication we ſuſpedted you were.” 

We do not exactly know the time of the death of 
Phinehas. But as he lived after the death of Joſhua, 
and before the firſt ſervitude under Chuſhan-riſha- 
thaim, during the time that there were neither kings 
nor judges in the land, and every one did what was 
right in his own eyes (Judges xvii. 6. xviii. 1. xxi. 
24-) ; his death is put about the year of the world 
2590. It was under his pontificate that the ſtory of 
Micah happened, as alſo that of the tribe of Dan, 
when they made a conqueſt of Laiſh ; and the enor- 
mity that was committed upon the wife of the Le- 
vite of the mountain of Ephraim (Judges xx. 28.). 
Phinehas's ſucceſſor in the high-priefthood was Abie- 
zer, or Abiſhuah. | 

The Rabbins allow-a very long life to Phinehas. 
There are ſome who believe he lived to the time of 
the high-prieſt Eli, or even to the time of Samſon. 
Others will have it, that he was the ſame as Eli, or 
rather as the prophet Elias, which would Kill prolong 
his life ſor ſeveral ages. 

PHINEUS (fab. hiſt.), was a ſon of Agenor, king 
of Phœnicia, cr according to ſome of Neptune. He be- 
came king of Thrace, or, according to the greater part 
of mythologiſts, of Bithyn a. He married Cleopatra the 
daughterot Boreas, called by ſome Cleobula, by whom he 
had Plexippus and Pandion. After her death, he married 
Idæa the daughter of Dardanus. Idæa, jealous of his for- 
mer wifeꝰs children, accuſed them of attempts upon their 
father's life and crown, or, as others aſſert, of attempts 
upon her virtue; on which they were . 
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rhichots: Plünehas to be deprived of their eyes. This eruelty 


Von aſter puniſhed by the gods; for Phĩinehas ſud- 
| arpies were ſent. by Ju- 
piter to keep him in continual alarm, and to ſpoil the 
meats which were placed on his table. He was after- 
wards delivered from theſe-dangerous monſters by his 
brothers in-law Zetes and Calais, who purſued them 
as far as the Strophades. He likewiſe recovered his 
ſight'by means of the Argonauts, whom he had re- 
ceived with great hoſpitality, and whom he inſtructed 
in the eaſieſt and ſpeedieſt way of arriving in Colchis. 
The cauſes of the blindheſs of Phineus are a matter 
of diſpute among the ancients; ſome ſuppoſing that 


this was inflicted by Boreas for his cruelty to his 


ndfon ; while others attribute it to the anger of 
eptune, becauſe he had directed the ſons of Phry- 
xvs how to eſcape from Colchis to Greece. Many, 
however, imagine that it proceeded from his having 
raſhly attempted to develope futurity ; while others aſ- 
ſert that Zetes and Calais put out his eyes on account 
of his cruelty to their nephews. The ſecond wife of 
Phineus is called by ſome Dia, Eurytia, Danea, and 
{dithra.-—He was killed by Herculus. 
_PHLEBOTOMY, the opening of a vein with a 
proper ſharp-edged and pointed inſtrument, in order 
to let out a certain quantity of blood either for the 
preſervation or recovery of a perſon's health. See 
SURGERY, ; 


-PHLEGM,/ in the animal economy, one of the 


four humours whereof the ancients ſuppoſed the blood 


to be compoſed. Ihe chemiſis make phlegm or water 


an elementary body; the characters of which are flui- 
dity, inſipidity, and volatility. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES, in medicine, a term an- 
ciently made uſe of for ſuch medicines as were ſup- 
poſed to be endowed with the property of purging off 
phlegm; ſuch as Canes aneaio ariel inte. &c. 
- PHLEGMA TIC, among phyſicians, an appellation 
given to that habit or temperament of body wherein 
phlegm is predominant ; which gives riſe to catarrhs, 
coughs, &c. | 

PHLEGMON, denotes an external inflammation 
and tumor, attended with a burning heat. 
- PHLEGON, who was ſurnamed Trallianus, was 
born in Trallis a city of Lydia. He was the empe- 
ror. Hadrian's freed man, and lived to the 18th year 
of Antoninus Pius; as is evident from his mentioning 
the conſuls of that year. He wrote ſeveral works of 
great erudition, of which we. have nothing left but 
ragments. Among theſe was a Hiſtory of the Olym- 
Piads, A Treatiſe of Long-lived Perſons, and another 
of Wonderful Things ; the ſhort and broken remains 
of which Xylander tranſlated into Latin, and pub- 
liſhed at Baſil in 1568, with the Greek and with 


notes. Meurſius publiſhed a new edition of them 


with his notes at Leyden, in 1622. The titles of 


part of the reſt of Phlegon's writings are preſerved by 


Suidas. It is ſuppoſed that the Hiſtory of Hadrian, 
publiſhed under Phlegon's name, was written by Ha- 


drian himſelf, from this paſſage of Spartianus: Ha- 


drian thirſted ſo much after fame (ſays he), that he 
gave the books of his own life, drawn up by himſelf, 


to his ſreemen, commanding them to publiſh thoſe 


books under their own names; for we are told that 


Hadrian wrote Phlegon's books.” | 
| Phlegon's name has been more familiar among the 
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moderns, and bis fragments have had a greater degree Phlegon, 
ard paid to them than perhaps they deſerve, Elgin. 
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of 
merely becauſe. he has been ſuppoſed to ſpeak of the 
darkneſs; whiekyprevailed. during our Lord's paſſion. 
The book in which. the words are contained is loſt ; 
but Euſebius has preſerved them in his Chronicon. They 
are theſe : “ In the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, 
there was a greater and more remarkable eclipſe of the 
ſun than any that had ever happened before: for at 
the ſixth hour the day was ſo turned into the darkneſs 
of night, that the very ſtars in the firmament were 
viſible; and there was an earthquake in Bithynia 
which threw down many houſes in the city of Nicza.” 
Euſebius thinks that theſe words of Phlegon related 
to the prodigies which accompanied Chriſt's cruci- 
fixion; and many other fathers of the church have 
thought the ſame: but this opinion is liable to many 
difficulties; for no man had ever a ſtronger deſire than 
Phlegon to compile marvelous events, and to obſerve 
the ſupernatural circumſtances in them. How was it 
then poſſible that a man of this turn of mind ſhould 
not have taken notice of the moſt ſurpriſing circum- 
ſtance in'the eclipſe which it is imagined he hints at, 
viz. its happening on the day when the moon was at 
the full? But had Phlegon done this, Euſebius would 
not have omitted it; and Origen would not have ſaid 
that Phlegon had omitted this particular. 

It was a matter of controverſy ſome time ago, 
whether Phlegon really ſpoke of the darkneſs at the 
time of our Toed's paſſion; and many diſſertations 
were written on both ſides of the queſtion. This diſpute 
was occaſioned by the above paſſage from Phlegon be- 
ing left out in an edition of Clark's Boyle's Lectures, 
publiſhed after his death, at the inſtance of Sykes, 
who had ſuggeſted to Clarke, that an undue ſtreſs had 
been laid upon it. Whiſton, who informs us of this 
affair, expreſſes great diſpleaſure againit Sykes, and 
calls * the ſuggeltion groundleſs.” Upon this, Sykes 
publiſhed *. A Diſſertation on the Eclipſe men- 
tioned by Phlegon : or, An Inquiry whether that 
Eclipſe had any relation to the darkneſs which hap- 
pened at our Saviour's Paſſion, 1732,” 8yo, Sykes 
concludes it to be moſt probable that Phlegon had in 
view a natural eclipſe which happened November 24. 
in the 1ſt year of the 202d Olympiad, and not in the 
4th year of the Olympiad in which Chriſt was crucified. 
Many pieces were written againſt him, and to ſome ot 
them he replied ; but perhaps it is a controverſy which 
concerns the learned world merely, fince the cauſe of 
religion is but little affected by it. 

Photius blames Phlegon for expatiating too much on 
trifles, and for collecting too great a number of an- 
ſwers pronounced by the oracles. His ſtyle (he 
tells us) is not altogether flat and mean, nor does it 
everywhere [imitate the Attic manner of writing. 
But otherwiſe, the over nice accuracy and care with 
which he computes the Olympiads, and relates the 
names of the conteſts, the tranſactions, and even 
oracles, is not only very tireſome to the reader, where- 
by a cloud is thrown over all other particulars in that 
book, but the diction is thereby rendered unpleaſant 
and ungrateful ; and indeed he is every moment bring- 
ing in the anſwers pronounced by all kinds of deities.” 
.-» PHLOGISTON, a term uſed. by chemiſts to ex- 
preſs a principle which was ſuppoſed to enter the com- 
poſition, of various bodies. wats 
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and the property which theſe ſubſtances poſſeſs of be- 
ing ſuſceptible of inflammation was thouzht to de- 
pend on this principle; and hence it Was ſometimes 
called the Principle of Tnflammatility. Inflammation, 
according to this doctrine, was the ſeparation of his 
principle or phlogiſtion from the other matter which 
compoſed the combuſtible body. As its ſeparation 
was always attended with the emiſſion of light and 
heat, ſome of the chemiſts concluded that it was light 
and heat combined with other matter in a peculiar 
manner, or that it was ſome highly elaſtic and very ſub- 
tile matter, on certain modifications of which heat 
and light depended. - 

Another claſs of bodies which were ſuppoſed to 
contain phlogiſtion are the metals; and the chemiſts 
ſuppoſed that the peculiar luſtre of the metals depend- 
ed on this principle. Of this they thought themſelves 
convinced by the evidence of their ſenſes in two ways; 
viz. firſt, becauſe by expoſing a metal to the action 
of a long continued heat, ir loſt its metallic luſtre, and 


was converted into an earthy-like ſubſtance called calæ 


metallicus ; and ſecondly, becauſe by mixing this calx 
with any inflammable ſubſtance whatever, and ſubject- 
ing the mixture to certain operations, the inflammable 
matter diſappeared, and the metal was reſtored to its 
former ſtate and luſtre, without ſuffering much dimi- 
nution in quantity, eſpecially if the proceſſes had been 
conducted with care and attention. 

This fact relative to the metals was thought to be 
a full demonſtration of itſelf, independent of ↄther 
proofs which were brought to ſupport the doctrine. 
"Theſe were, that a combuſtible body, by the act of in- 
lam mation (i. e. by the diſſipation of its phlogiſton in 
the form of heat and light), was converted into a body 
that was no longer combultible, but which might have 


its property of combuſtibility reſtored to it again by 


mixing the incombuſtible remains with any kind of in- 
flammable matter, and ſubmitting the mixture to cer - 
tain proceſſes. In this way the body was reſtored 
to its former ſtate of inflammability. 

They were alſo at ſome pains to prove that the 
Pblig ion or the principle of inflammability was the ſame 
in all inflammable bodies and in the metals. This 
identity of phlogiſtion they thought to be evident 
from the fact, that the calx of a metal might be re- 
ſtored to its metallic tate, or that the remains after 
the combuſtion of a combuſtib!e body might be again 
reſtored to its original ſtate of combultibility by the 
addition of any inflammable body whatever, taken 
either from the animal, vegetable,or mineral kingdoms. 

Theſe and ſeveral other facts were brought to prove, 
not only the exiſtence of phlogiſton, but its effects in 
mixture with other ſubſtances · and the objections 
which were made againſt the doctrine were removed 
with wonderful ingenuity. The chief objection againſt 
it was, that if the inflammation of a combuſtible body, 
or the converſion of a metal into calx, depends on the 
diſhpation or extrication of Phlogiſton ; then it muſt 
follow, that the remains of a combuſtible body after 
inflammation, and the calx of the metal, mult be leſs 
than the matter from which they were produced : but 
this is contrary to fact; for when we collect with care 
all the vapour into which the pureſt inflammable bo- 
dies are converted by combuſtion, theſe incombuſtible 
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Phlogiſton, The bodies which were thought to contain it in 
dhe largeſt quantity are the inflammable ſubſtances; 
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remains are much heavier than the inflammable body Phlogita, 
was from which they were produced, and the calx i — 


to which a metal is converted by long expoſure to 
action of heat is heavier than the metal from which 
is was produced. This conſideration made ſeveral 
people doubt of the truth of the dofrine ; but the 
objection was removed by ſaying, that phlogiſton was 
ſo ſubtile, as not only to have no weight, but to poſ- 
ſeſs an abſolute levity; and that when it was taken 
from an abſolutely heavy body, that body muſt, by 
loſing ſo much abſolute levity, become heavier, in the 
ſame manner as the algebraiſts ſay, that a poſitive 
quantity is augmented by the ſubſtraction of a nega- 
tive quantity. This ſophiſm ſatisfied the minds of moſt 
of the chemiſts, eſpecially thoſe who were algebraiſts. 


The opinion that phlogiſton was heat and light 


ſomehow combined with other -matter, was proved, 


not only by the fact, that heat and light were emitted 


from acombuſtible body duringits combuſtion, but from 
the reduction of certain metallic calces to their ori- 
— metallic ſtate again, at leaſt in ſome degree, by 
imple expoſure to heat and light. The white calx 
of filver for inſtance, when expoſed in cloſe ſealed 
glaſs veſſels to the light and heat of the ſun, reſumes a 
black tinge, and is in part reſtored to iis metallic luſtre 


without any addition whatever; but then this reſtora- 


tion, like the others above mentioned, is attended with 
a loſs of weight. | | 5 

Beſides conſtituting the principal part of inflam- 
mable bodies and metals, phlogiſton was thought to 
be the cauſe of colour in all vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances. This was concluded from the fact of plants 
growing white when defended from the action of the 
ſun's rays, and in having their green colour reſtored 
by expoſure to his rays again; and ſo far did the che- 
miſts ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, that they actu- 
ally thought the green colouring matter, which they 
extracted from freſh plants by certain chemical pro- 
ceſſes, to be an inflammable ſubſtance. A very mate- 
rial objection was made to this argument, viz. it 
plants owe their colour to phlogiſton imparted by 
the ſun's rays, why do the ſun's rays deſtroy vegetable 
colours that are expoſed to them ? for we know that 
the ſun's. rays are very effectual in diminiſhing the 
luſtre of cloth dyed with vegetable colours, and in 
bleaching or taking ont various ſtains from linen and 
other ſubſtances. All this was removed by ſaying, that 
the ſan's rays poſſeſſed different powers on living and 
on dead vegetable matter, and that the living vegetables 
had the power of abſorbing phlogiſton from the ſun's 
rays, which dead vegetable matter had not. 

Since the exiſtence of phlogiſton, as a chemical prin- 
ciple in the compoſition of certain bodies, is now tully 
proved to be falſe, we ſhall not trouble gur readers 
with any farther obſervations on it, except adding, 
that although the chemiſts were ſatisfied with the 
proofs they gave of its reality, they were never able 
to exhibit it m a ſeparate ſtate, or ſhow it in a pure 
form, unmixed with other matter. 

Phlogiſton ſeems to have been admitted as a prin- 
ciple in the compolition of certain bodies, and to have 
been ſuppoſed the cauſe of certain modifications of 
matter, merely with a view to explain ſome of thoſe 
natural phenomena which the anthors of it were un- 
able to explain on other principles. Subſequent diſ- 
coveries in natural philoſophy and in chemiſtry have 
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nted-things in a very different light from that 
in which the old chemiſts viewed them. The old che- 
miſts knew nothing but chemiſtry ; they ſeldom ex- 


yond their laboratories, and it was not till philoſophers 
became chemiſts, and chemiſts philoſophers, that che- 
miſtry began to wear the gatb of ſcience. The epoch 
in which-this change began was in the time of Lord 
Verulam, who firſt removed the dimneſs from the che- 
miſt's eyes, and to him ſucceeded the Honourable Mr 
Boyle. Sir Iſaac Newton, with the little aſſiſtance 
which his predeceſſors in this branch of ſcience afford- 
ed him, is in reality the firſt who eſtabliſhed chemiſtry 
on ſcientific ground. It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that although he made a great progreſs, he left 
much undone ; and ſubſequent chemiſts, who were lets 
accurate obſervers of nature, admitted principles un- 
warrantably. From the time of Sir Iſaac Newton 
till the middle of the 18th century, no real improve- 
ment was made in ſcientific chemiſtry; and the pro- 
greſs this ſcience has made ſince that period is owing 
to the important diſcovery of the exiſtence of heat in 
a ſtate of compoſition with other matter. Heat thus 
combined loſes its activity or becomes inſenſible, juſt 
in the ſame way as any other active ſubſtance loſes its 
apparent qualities in compoſition. Acids, for ex- 
ample, when combined in a certain proportion with 
ſubſtances for which they have ſtrong attraction, as 
alkalis or abſorbent earths, loſe all their obvious acid 
qualities, and the compound turns out mild, and to- 
tally conceals the acid which it contains. In a ſimi- 
lar manner, heat, when combined in certain propor- 
tions with other matter, loſes its ſenſible qualities, and 
the compound conceals the heat which it contains. 
Heat, in this combined ſtate, was called by its ingeni- 
ous diſcoverer, Dr Black, latent heat, and it was found 
to be very abundant in the atmoſphere, which owes 
its exiſtence as an elaſtic fluid to the quantity of latent 
heat that it contains. After this diſcovery was made, 
Dr Crawford, conſidering that air was abſorbed by a 
burning body, concluded that the heat which appears 
in the combuſtion of a combuſtible body, is the heat 
that had before exiled in the air which was conſumed 
by the burning body. Mr Lavoiſier and others, pro- 
ſecuting this inquiry, found that the combuſtible body, 
while it is burning, unites with the baſis of the air, 
and that the heat which the air contained, and which 
was the cauſe of the air exiſting in the ſtate of air, is 
expelled. This abſorption of the baſis of the air by 
the burning body, and the reduction of this baſis to a 
ſolid form, accounts for the increaſe of weight which 
a body acquires by burning ; or, in other words, gives 
a reaſon why the matter into which a combuſtible 
body is converted by combuſtion, is heavier than the 
body from which it was produced. The ſame abſorp- 
tion of air is obſervable, when a metal is converted in- 
to a calx, and the additional weight of the calx is 
found to be preciſely equal to the weight of the air 
abſorbed during the calcination. On theſe principles, 
therefore, we now explain the phenomena in a much 
more ſatisfactory manner than by the ſuppoſition of 
phlogiſton, or a principle of inflammability. 

This theory is more fully elucidated in ſeveral ar- 
ticles in the former part cf this work; we ſhall not, 
therefore, in_ this place, repzat what the reader may 
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tended their views to the obſervation of objects be- 


PKI 
find under the words Hear, IN TLANMATIOx, Fiamma, Phlogonte, 
CHEMIST&EY, CALCINA TION of Metals, Ox rox, &c. Phicmis. 

PHLOGONLA:, a claſs of compound, inflammable, 
and metallic foils, found in ſmall maſſes of determi- 
nately angular figures ; comprehending the pyricubia, 
pyroctogonia, and pyripolygonia. 

PHLOMIS, the Sact-Tazt, or Jeruſahm Sage ; 
a ae of the gymnoſpermia order. belonging to the 
didynamia claſs of plants. There are 14 ſpecies, all of 
which have perennial roots, and of many the ſtalks 
alſo are perennial. The latter riſe ſrom two to five or 
ſix feet high; and are adorned with yellow, blue cr 
purple flowers in whorls. They are all ornamental 
plants; and deſerve a place in gardens, as they are 
ſufficiently hardy to endure the ordinary winters in 
this climate: they require, however, a pretty warm 
ſituation, 

There are two ſpecies of this plant, which are pe- Planting 
culiarly adapted to the ſhrubbery, viz. the Phlomis and Orna- 
fruclicaſa, a native of Spain and Sicily, and the Phlo- ment 
mis purpurea. Of the firlt ſpecies there are three va. Gardening. 
rieties, 1. The broad-leaved Jeruſalem Sage-iree, is now 
very common in our gardens. Its beauty is great, 
and its culture very eaſy. It grows to be about five feet 
high, and ſpreads its branches without order all 
around. The older branches are covered with a dirty, 
greeniſh, dead, falling, ill-looking bark; and this is 
the worlt property of this ſhrub : but the younger 
ſhoots are white and beautiful; they are four-corner- 
ed, woolly, and ſoft to the touch. The leaves are 
roundiſh and oblong, and moderately large; and theſe 
grow oppoſite at the joints of the ſhrub on long foot- 
ſtalks. They are hoary to a degree of whitenels, and 
their footitalks alſo are woolly, white, tough, and 
ſtrong. The flowers are produced in June, July, and 
Auguſt, at the top joints of the young thoots, in large 
whorled bunches. They are of the labiated kind, each 
conſiſting of two lips, the upper end of which is fork- 
ed, and bends. over the other. A finer yellow can 
hardly be conceived than the colour of which they are 
poſſeſſed ; and being large, they exhibit their golden 
flowers at a great diſtance, cauſing thereby a hand- 
ſome thow. 2. The narrow laved Jeruſalem Sage tree, 
is of lower growth-thaa the other, ſeldom riſing higher 
than a yard or four feet. This ſhrub is in every retpet 
like the other; only the {hoots ſeem to have a more 
upright tendency of growth. The leaves alſo, which 
are narrower, are more inclined to a lanceolate form : 
They are numerous in both the forts, and hide the 
deformity of the bark on the older ſtems, which rend rs 
them leſs exceptionable on that account. In ſhort, 
theſe ſorts ave qualified for ſhrubberies of all kinds, or 
to be ſet in borders of flower-gardens, Where they will 
flower, and be exceeded even in that reſpect by very 
ſew ſhrubs, 3. Cretan Sage-tree, is {till of lower growth 
than either of the former, ſeldom arilivg to a yard in 
height. The leaves are of the ſame white hoary na- 
ture; they are very broad, and ſtand on long foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are alſo of a deiighttul yellow co- 
lour, very large, and grow in large whorls, which give 
the plant great beauty. | 

The ſecond ſpecies, which is Purple Phiumis or Por- 
tugal Sage, is four feet high; the ſtalks are woody, 
and ſend forth ſeveral angular branches, which are co- 
vered with a white bark. The leaves are * 
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ped, oblong, woolly underneath, crenated, and grow 
on ſhort footſtalks. The flowers are produced in whorls 
from the joints of the branches. They are of a deep 
purple colour, and have narrow involucra. They ap- 
pear in June and July, but are not ſucceeded by ripe 
{ceds in England. There is a variety of this ſpecies 
with iron-coloured flowers, and another with flowers 
of a bright purple. ©: 

There are ſome other ſhrubby ſorts of phlomis, of 


great beauty but theſe not only often loſe their leaves, 


and even branches, from the firſt froſt, but are fre- 
quently wholly deſtroyed, if it happens to be ſevere. 
They are low ſhrubs, very beautiful, and look well 
among perennial flowers, where they will not only 
claſs as to ſize with many of that fort, but, bein 
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eight feet; the greateſt circumference, five ſeet; near Phoc 
the tail, 20 inches; and the weight is about 809 lb. 
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The noſe projects like that of a pug · dog, but the head 
riſes ſuddenly; the teeth lock into one another when 
the mouth is ſhut; the tongue is large; the eyes are 
large and prominent, and may be covered at pleaſure 
by a fleſhy membrane. The length of the fore. legs 
is 24 inches; they are like thoſe of other — 
not immerſed in the body like thoſe of ſeals ; the feet 
are formed with toes like thoſe of other animals, but 
are covered with a naked ſkin, ſo that externally they 
ſeem to be a ſhapeleſs maſs ; the hind-legs are fixed 
to the body quite behind, like thoſe of common ſeal: ; 
but are capable of being brought forward, ſo that the 
animal makes uſe of them to ſcratch its head. 


rather tender, may with them have ſuch extraordi- 
nary care as the owner may think proper to allow 
them. | 


Theſe animals are found in the northern ſeas. They p..,,,, 
are found in amazing quantities between Kamtſchatka Ard 
and America; but are ſcarcely known to land on the Zeology, 


The propagation of the above ſorts 1s, as we have 
already hinted, very eaſy, and is accompliſhed either 
by layers or cuttings. 1. If a little earth be throwa 
upon the branches any time in the winter, they will 
ſtrike root and be good plants by the autumn follow- 
ing, fit for any place. Thus eaſy is the culture by 
that method. 2. The cuttings will alſo grow, if 
planted any time of the year. Thoſe planted in win- 
ter ſhould be the woody ſhoots of the former ſummer : 
Theſe may be ſet cloſe in a ſhady border; and bein 
watered in dry weather, will often grow. This ſhru 
may be prapagated by young flips alſo, in any of the 
ſummer months. Theſe ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
border, like ſage, and well watered. If the border is 
not naturally thady, the beds muſt be hooped, and co- 
vered with matting in hot weather. Watering muſt 
be conſtantly afforded them ; and with this care and 
management many of them will grow. 

PHLOX, LycixiDea, or Baſtard Lychnis ; a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of plants. There are ſeven ſpecies, all of them 
natives of North America. They have perennial roots, 
from which ariſe herbaceous ſtalks from nine inches to 
two feet in height, adorned with tubulated flowers of 
a purple colour, They are propagated by offsets, 
and will bear the winters in this country. They re- 
quire a moiſt rich ſoil, in which they thrive better and 


grow taller than in any other, 


PHLYCTENZ., in medicine, ſmall eruptions on 
the ſkin. | 

PHOCA, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds of 
the order of feræ There are ſix parallel fore-teeth in 
the upper jaw, the outermoſt being larger; and four 
blunt, parallel, diſtin&, equal fore-teeth in the under 
jaw. There is but one dog-tooth, and five or fix 
three-pointed grinders; and the hind feet are united 
ſo as to reſemble a ſheep's tail. There are a variety of 
ſpecies, the principle of which are, 

1. The urſina, ſea-bear, or urſine ſeal, has external 
ears. The Male is greatly ſuperior in ſize to the female. 
The bodies of each are of a conic form, very thick be- 


fore, and taper to the tail, 'The length of a large one is 
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Afiatic ſhore: nor are they ever taken except in the 
three Kurilian iſlands, and from thence'in the Bobro- 
woie More, or Beaver Sea, as far as the \Kronoſki 
headland, off the river Kamtſchatka, which compre- 
hends only from 50 to 56 north latitude. It is ob- 
ſervable that they never double the ſouthern cape of 
the peninſula, or are found on the weſtern fide in the 
Penſchinſka ſea : but their great reſort has been ob- 
ſerved to be to Bering's iſlands. They are as regu- 
larly migratory as birds of paſſage. They firſt appear 
off the three Kurili iflands and Kamtſchatka in the 
earlieſt ſpting. There is not one female which does 
not come pregnant. Such as are then taken are 
opened, the young taken out and ſkinned. They are 
found in Bering's iſland only on the weſtern — 
being the part oppoſite to Aſia, where they firſt ap- 
pear on their migration from the ſouth. 

Urſine ſeals are alſo ſound in the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere, even from under the line, in the iſle of Galli- 
pagos (4), to New Georgia, in ſouth latitude 54. 15. 
and weſt longitude 37. 15. In the intermediate parts, 
they are met with in New Zealand, in the ifle of Juan 
Fernandez, and its neighbour Maſſa Fuera, and pro- 
bably along the coaſts of Chili to Terra del Fuego and 
Staten Land. In juan Fernandez, Staten Land, and 
New Georgia, they ſwarm; as they do at the northern 
extremity of this vaſt ocean. Thoſe of the ſouthern 
hemiſphere have alſo their ſeaſons of migration.— 
Alexander Selkirk, who paſſed three lonely years: on 
the iſle of Juan Fernandez, remarks that they come 
aſhore in June, and ſtay till September. Captain 
Cook found them again in their place of remigration 
in equal abundance, on Staten Land and new Geor- 
gia in the months of December and January; and 
Don Pernery found them on the Falkland iflands in 
the month of February. According to the Green- 
landers, this ſpecies inhabits the ſouthern parts of their 
country. They call it Auvetzjat, That it is very 
fierce, and tears to pieces whatſoever it meets; that it 
lives on land as well as in water, and is greatly dreaded 
by the hunters. | 

During the three months of ſummer they lead a moſt. 

indolent 


—— 


(A) Modes Roger's Voy. 265. He ſays that they are neither ſo numerous there, nor is their fur ſo fine, as 


thoſe on Juan Fernandez, which is faid to be extremely ſoft and delicate. 
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confine themſelves for whole weeks to one ſpot, ſleep 
a great part of the time, eat nothing, and, except the 
employment the females have in ſuckling their young, 
are totally inactive. They live in families: each male 
has from 8 to 50 females, whom he guards with the 
jealouſy of an eaſtern monarch ; and though they lie 
by thouſands on the ſhores, each family keeps itſelf 
ſeparate from the reſt, and ſometimes, with the young 
and unmarried ones, amount to 120. The old animals, 
which are deſtitute of females, or deſerted by them, 
live apart, and are exceſſively ſplenetick, peeviſh, and 
quarrelſome : are exceeding fierce, and ſo attached to 
their old haunts, that they would die ſooner than quit 
them. ey are monſtrouſly fat, and have a moſt hir- 
cine ſmell. If another approaches their ſtation, they 
are rouſed from their indolence, and inſtantly ſnap at it, 
and a battle enſues; in the conflict, they perhaps in- 
trude on the ſeat of another: this gives new cauſe of 
offence, fo in the end the diſcord becomes univerſal, 
and is ſpread through the whole ſhore. | 

The other males are alſo very irraſcible : the cauſes 
of their diſputes are generally theſe. The firſt and 
moſt terrible is, when an attempt is made by another 
to ſeduce one of their miſtreſſes.or a young female of 
the family. This inſult produces a combat; and the 
conqueror is immediately followed by the whole ſera- 
glio, who are ſure of deſerting the unhappy vanquiſh- 
ed. The ſecond reaſon of a quarrel is, when one in- 
vades the ſeat of another: the third ariſes from their 
interfering in the diſputes of others. Theſe battles are 
very violent; the wounds they receive are very deep, 
and reſemble the cuts of a ſabre. At the end of a 
fight they fling themſelves into the ſea, to waſh away 
the blood. 

The males are very fond of their young, but very 
tyrannical towards the females; if any body attempts 
to take their cub, the male ſtands on the defenſive, 
while the female makes off with the young in her 
mouth; ſhould ſhe drop it, the former inſtantly quits 
his enemy, falls on her, and beats her againſt the 
ſtones, till he leaves her for dead. As ſoon as ſhe re- 
covers, ſhe comes in the moſt ſuppliant manner to the 
male, crawls to his feet, and waſhes them with her 
tears: he, in the mean time, ſtalks about in the moſt 
inſulting manner; but in caſe the young one is carried 
off, he melts into the deepeſt affliction, and ſhows all 
ſigns of extreme concern. It is probable that he feels 
his misfortunes the more ſenſibly, as the female ge- 
nerally brings but one at a time, never more than 


They ſwim very ſwiftly, at the rate of ſeven miles 

an hour. If wounded, they will ſeize on the boat, and 
carry it along with vaſt impetuoſity, and oftentimes 
fink it. They can continue a long time under water. 
When they want to climb the rocks, they faſten with 
the fore-paws, and 10 draw themſelves up. They are 
very tenacious of life, and will live for a 8 after 
receiving ſuch wounds as would immediately deſtroy 
any other animal. 

The Kamtſchatkans take them by harpooning, for 
they never land on their ſhore. To the harpoon is 
faſtened a long line, by which they draw the animal 
to the boat after it is ſpent with fatigue; but in the 
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phoct. indolent life : they arrive at the iſlands vaſtly fat; but 
— during that time they are ſcarce ever in motion, 


0 


chaſe, the hunters are very fearful of too near an ap- 
proach, leaſt the animal ſhould faſten on, and ſink 
their veſſel. | 

The uſes of them are not great. The fleſh of the 
old males is rank and nauſeous ; that of the females is 
ſaid to reſemble lamb ; of the young ones roaſted, a 
ſucking pig. The ſkins of the young, cut out of the 


bellies of the dams, are eſteemed for cloathing, and are 


ſold for about three ſhillings and fourpence cach ; thoſe 
of the old for only four ſhillings. 

Their remigration is in the month of September, 
when they depart exceſſively lean, and take their 
young with chem. On their return, they again paſs 
near the ſame parts of Kamtſchatka which they did 
in the ſpring. Their winter retreats are quite un- 
known; it is probable that they are the iſlands be- 
tween Kurili and Japan, of which we have ſome brief 
accounts, under the name of Compagnie Land, States 
Land, and 7% Gaſima, which were diſcovered by 
Martin Uriel in 1642. It is certain, that by his ac- 
count the natives employed themſelves in the capture 
of ſeals. Sailors do not give themſelves the trouble 
of obſerving the nice diſtinction of ſpecific marks; we 
are thereſore at liberty to conjecture thoſe which he 
ſaw to be our animals, eſpecially as we can fix on no 
more convenient place for their winter quarters. They 
arrive along the ſhores of the Kurili iſlands, and part 
of thoſe of Kamtſchatka, ſrom the ſouth. They land 
and inhabit only the weſtern fide of Bering's iſle 
which faces Kamtſchatka ; and when they return in 
September, their rout is due ſouth, pointing to- 
wards the diſcoveries of Uriel. Had they migrated 
from the ſouth-eaſt as well as the ſouth-weſt, every 
iſle, and every ſide of every iſle, would have been 
filled with them; nor ſnould we have found (as we 
do) ſuch a conſtant and local reſidence. 

2. The leonina, ſea-lion, or bottlenoſe, is found near 
the ſouth pole. Oae variety of this ſpecies is deſcribed 
at ſome length by the publiſher of Anſon's voyage. 
However, according to others who have written on this 
ſubject, the name of ſcalion belongs not ſo properly 
to this as to another. which has a mane like a true lion. 
Of theſe we have the following account from Pernety's 
Hiſtorical Journal. The hair that covers the back 
part of the head, neck, and ſhoulders, is at leaſt as long 
a the hair of a goat. It gives this amphibious ani- 
mal an air of reſemblance to the common lion of the 
foreſt, excepting the difference of ſize. The ſea-lions 
of the kind I ſpeak of are 25 feet in length, and from 
19 to 20 in their greateſt circumference. In other 
reſpects they reſemble the common ſea- lions. "Thoſe of 
the ſmall kind have a head reſembling a maſtiff's with 
cloſe cropt ears. | 

The teeth of the ſea-lions which have manes, are 
much larger and more ſolid than thoſe of the reſt. In 
theſe, all the teeth which are inferted into the jaw- 
bone are hollow. They have only four large ones, 
two in the lower and two in the upper jaw. The reſt 
are not even ſo large as thoſe of a horſe. I brought 
home one belonging to the true ſea- lion, which is at 
leaſt three inches in diameter, and ſeven in length, 
though not one of the largeſt, We counted 22 of the 
ſame ſort in the jaw-bone of one of theſe lions, where 
five or ſix were wanting. They were entirely ſolid, 
and projected ſcarce more than an inch, or az inch 2 5 
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white. Seve- 
ral of our ſeamen took them for white flints when they 
found them upon the ſhore. I could not even perſuade 
them that they were not real flints, except by rubbin 
them againſt each other, or breaking ſome pieces off, 
to make them ſenſible that they exhaled the ſame ſmell 
as bones and wory do when they are rubbed or 
ſcraped. 

« Iheſe ſeadlions that have manes are not more 
miſchievous or formidable than the others. They are 
equally unwieldy and heavy in their motions; and 
are rather diſpoſed to avoid than to fall upon thoſe 
who attack them. Both kinds live upon fiſh and 
water-fowl, which they catch by ſurpriſe. They 
bring forth and ſuckle their young ones among the 
corn flags, where they retire at night, and continue 
to give them ſuck till they are large enough to go to 
ſea. In the evening you ſee them aſſembling in herds 
upon the ſhore, and calling their dams in cries ſo much 
like lambs, calves, and goats, that, unleſs apprized 
of it, you would eaſily be deceived. The tongue of 
theſe animals is very good eating: we preferred it to 
that of an ox or calf. For a trial we cut off the tip 
of the tongue hanging out of the mouth of one of 
theſe lions which was juſt killed. About 16 or 18 of 
us eat each a pretty large piece, and we all thought it 
ſo good, th:t we regretted we could not cut more of it. 

It is ſaid that their fleſh is not abſolutely diſa- 
greeable, I have not taſted it: but the oil which is 
extracted from their greaſe is of great uſe. This oil is 
extracted two ways; either by cutting the fat in pie- 
ces, and melting it in large caldrons upon the fire; or 
by cutting it in the ſame manner upon hurdles, or 
pieces of board, and expoſing them to the ſun, or 
only to the air: this greaſe diſſolves of itſelf, and 
runs into veſſels placed underneath to receive it.— 
Some of our ſeamen pretended, that this laſt fort of 
dil, when it is freſh, is very good for kitchen uſes: 
this, as well as the other, is commonly uſed for dreſ- 

ſing leather for veſſels, and for lamps. It is preferred 
to that of the whale: it is always clear, and leaves 
no ſediment. 

The ſkins of the ſea lions are uſed chiefly in ma- 
king portmanteaus, and in covering trunks. When 
they are tanned, they have a grain al moll like Moroc- 
c. They are not ſo fine, but are leſs liable to tear, 
and keep freſh a longer time. They make good 
ſhoes and boots, which, when well ſeaſoned, are wa- 
ter-proof, — Li 

© One day Mr Guyot and ſome others brought on 
board five ſea- lioneſſes. They were about ſeven feet 
long, and threz and a half in circumference, tho? their 
Theſe gentlemen had landed on 
a ſmall iſland, where they found a prodigious number 
of theſe anima's, and killed eight or nine hundred of 
them with ſticks. No other weapon is neceſſary on 
A ſingle blow with a bludgeon, three 
feet or three feet and a half long, almoſt full at the 
noſe cf theſe animals, knocks them down, and kills 
them on the ſpot. 

„This is not altogether the caſe with the males: 
their ſize is prodigious. Our gentlemen encountered 
two of them for a long time, with the ſame weapons, 
without being able to overcome them. They lodged 
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three balls in the throat of one while he o his 
mouth to defend himſelf, and three muſket-ſhot in his 
body. The blood guſhed from his wounds like wine 
from a tap. However, he crawled into the water and 
diſappeared. A failor attacked the other, and enga- 
ged him for a long time, ſtriking him on the head with 
a bludgeon, without being able to knock him down: 
the ſailor fell down very near his antagoniſt, but had the 
dexterity to recover himſelf at the inſtant the lion was 
going to gorge him, Had he once ſeized him, the 
man would infallibly have been loſt : the animal would 
have carried him into the water as they uſually do their 
prey, and there feaſted upon him. In his retreat to 
the ſea this animal ſeized a pinguin, and devoured him 
inſtantaneouſly.” G | 

Mr Pennant deſcribes three ſeals of different ſpe- 
cies which are called ſea-liong, viz. the phoca leonina, 
or hooded ſeal ; the phora leonina, or bottlenoſe ; and 
the beftia marina, or leonine ſeal. He differs in ſome 
particulars from the author juſt quoted; and ſuch of 
our readers as deſire to know theſe differences, we re- 
fer to his works. | 

3. The vitulina, ſea-calf, or common ſeal, inhabits 
the European ocean. It has a ſmooth head without 
external ears; and the common length is from five to 
ſix feet, The fore are deeply immerſed in the 
ſkin of the body; the hind legs are placed in ſuch a 
manner as to point directly backwards: every foot is 
divided into five toes; and each of thoſe connected by 
a ſtrong and broad web, covered on both ſides with 
ſhort hair. The toes are furniſhed with ſtrong claws, 
well adapted to aſſiſt the animal in climbing the rocks 
it baſks on; the claws on the hind feet are flender and 
ſtraight z except at the ends, which are a little incur- 


vated. The head and noſe are broad and ftat, like 


thoſe of the otter; the neck ſhort and thick; the 
eyes large and black; in lieu of external ears, it has 
two ſmall orifices: the noſtrils are oblong : on each 


. fide the noſe are ſeveral long Riff hairs; and above 


each eye are a few of the ſame kind. The form of 
the tongue is ſo ſingular, that were other notes want- 
ing, that alone would diſtinguiſh it from all other qua- 
drupeds ; being forked, or flit at the end. The cut- 
ting teeth are ſingular in reſpe& to their number, be- 
ing fix in the upper jaw, and only four in the lower, 
It has two canine teeth above and below, and on each 
ſide of the jaw five grinders ; the total 34. The whole 
animal is covered with ſhort hair, very cloſely ſet to- 
gether : the colour cf that on the body is generally 
duſky, ſpotted irregularly with white; on the belly 
white; but ſeals vary greatly in their marks and co- 
lours, and ſome have been found entirely white. 

The ſeal is common on molt of the rocky ſhores of 
Great Britain and Ireland, eſpecially on the northern 
coaſts: in Wales, it ſrequents the coaſts of Caernar- 
vonſhire and Angleſey. They inhabit all the Euro- 
pean ſeas, even to the extreme north; are found far 
within the arctic circle, in the ſeas both of Europe and 
Aſia, and are even continued to thoſe of Kamtſchatka “. 
It preys entirely on fiſh, and never moleſts the ſea- 
fowl : for numbers of each are often ſeen floating on 
the waves, as if in company. Seals eat their prey 
beneath the water ; and in caſe they are devouring 
any very oily fiſh, the place is known by a certain 
ſmoothneſs of the waves immediately above, The 
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power of oil in ſiilling the waves excited by a ſtarms is 


— mentioned by Pliny : the moderns have made the ex- 


periment with ſucceſs ; and thereby made one advance 
towards eradicating the vulgar prejudices againſt that 
great and elegant writer, | 
Seals are excellent ſwimmers, and ready divers; and 
are very, bold when in the ſea, ſwimming careleſsly 
enough about boats; their dens or lodgments are in 
hollow rocks or caverns near the ſea, but out of the 
reach of the tide : in the ſummer they will come out 
of the water, to baſk or ſleep in the ſun on the top of 
large ſtones or ſhivers of rocks; and that is the op- 
portunity our countrymen take of ſhooting them : if 
they chance to eſcape, they haſten towards their pro- 
per element, flinging ſtones and dirt behind them as 
they ſcramble along; at the ſame time expreſſing their 
fears by piteous moans; but if they happen to be over- 
taken, they will make a vigorous defence with their 
feet and teeth till they are killed. They are taken for 
the ſake of their ſłins, and for the oil their fat yields: 
the tormer ſell for 4 s. or 4 8. 6 d. a piece; which, 
when dreſſed, are very uſeful in covering trunks, ma- 
king wailtcoats, ſhot-pouches, and ſeveral other con- 
veniences. We remember ſome years ago to have ſeen 
2 young ſeal in ſome de domeſticated, It was ta- 
ken at a little diſtance from the ſea, and was generally 
kept in a veſſel full of ſalt water; but ſometimes it was 
allowed to crawl about the houſe, and evento approach 
the fire. Its natural food was regularly procured for 
it, and it was taken to the ſea every day and thrown 
in from a boat. It uſed to ſwim after the boat, and 
always allowed itſelf to be taken back. It lived thus 
for ſeveral weeks ; and we doubt not would have lived 
much longer had it not been ſometimes too roughly 
uſed by the boys who took it to and from the ſea. 
-, The fleſh ot theſe animals, and even of porpoiſes, 
formerly ſound a place at the tables of the great ; as ap- 
pears from the bill of fare of that vaſt fealt that Arch- 
biſhop Nevill gave in the reign of Edward IV. in which 
is ſeen that ſeveral were provided on the occaſion. 
They couple about April, on large rocks or ſmall 
lands not remote from the ſhore ; and bring forth in 
thoſe vaſt caverns that are frequent on the coaſts : they 
commonly bring two at a time, which in their infant 
Rate are covered with a whitiſh down or woolly ſub- 
ſtance. The ſeal bunters in Caithneſs ſay, that their 
rowth is ſo ſudden, that in nine tides from their birth 
(108 hours) they will become as active as their pa- 
rents. On the coaſt of that country are immenſe ca- 
verns opening into the ſea, and running ſome hundreds 
of yards beneath the land. Theſe are the reſort of 
ſeals in the breeding time, where they continue till 
their young are old enough to go to ſea, which is in 
about fix or ſeven weeks. The firſt of theſe caves is 
near the Ord, the laſt near Thrumſter; their entrance 
is ſo narrow as only to admit a boat; their inſide very 
ſpacious and lofty. In the month of October, or the 
— . of November, the ſeal hunters enter the 
mouth of che caverns about midnight, and rowing up 
as far as they can, they land; each of them being pro- 
vided with a bludgeon, and properly ſtationed, they 
light their torches, and make a great noiſe, which brings 
down the ſeals from the farther end in a confuſed body 
with fearſul ſhrieks and cries : at firſt the men are obli- 
ged to give way for fear of being overborne ; but when 
Vor. XIV. | 
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the firſt crowd is paſt, they kill as many as ſtraggle 
behind, chiefly the young, by ſtriking them on the 
noſe ;- a very a blow on that part diſpatches them. 
When the work is over, they drag the ſeals to the 
boat, which two men are left to guard. This is a molt 
hazardous employment; for ſhould their torchesgo out, 
or the wind blow hard from ſea during their continu- 
ance in the cave, their lives are loſt. The young ſeals 
of fix weeks age yield more oil than their emaciated 
dams : above eight gallons have been got from a * 

e 


* 


ſkins from 6 d. to 1 s. each. 

The natural hiſtory of this animal may be further 
elucidated by the following extracts from a letter of 
the reverend Dr William Borlaſe, dated October the 
24th 1763. 


Phoca,. 


The ſeals are ſeen in the greateſt Pennant's 


plenty on the ſhores of Cornwall in the months of — Ons 


May, June, and July. They are of different ſizes ; 
ſome as large as a cow, and from that downwards to 
a ſmall calf. They feed on molt ſorts of filk which 
they can maſter ; and are ſeen ſearching for their prey 
near ſhore, where the whiſtling filh, wraws, and po- 
laeks, reſort. They are very ſwift in their proper depth 


of water, dive like a ſhot, and in a trice riſe at 5o yards 


diſtance; ſo that weaker fiſhes cannot avoid their tyran- 
ny except in ſhallow water. A perſon of the pariſh 
of Sennan ſaw not long fince a ſeal in purſuit of a mul- 
let (that ſtrong and ſwift fiſh) ; the ſeal turned it to 
and fro in deep water, as a gre-hound does a hare ; 
the mullet at laſt found it had no way to eſcape, but 
by running into ſhoal water: the ſeal purſued ; and 
the former, to get more ſurely out of danger, threw it- 
ſelf on its fide, by which means it darted into ſhoaler 
water than it could have ſwam in with the depth of its 
paunch and fins, and ſo eſcaped. The ſeal brings her 
young about the beginning of autumn: our fiſhermen 
have ſeen two ſucking their dam at the ſame time, as 
ſhe ſtood in the ſea in a perpendicular poſition, Their 
head in ſwimming is always above water, more {o than 
that ofa dog. They ſleep on rocks ſurrounded by the 
ſea, or on the leſs acceſſible parts of the cliffs left dry 
by the ebb of the tide; and if diſturbed by any thing, 
take care to tumble over the rocks into the ſea. They 
are extremely watchſul, and never ſleep long without 
moving; ſeldom longer than a minute; then raiſe their 
heads, and it they hear or ſee nothing more than or- 
dinary, lie down again, and ſo on, railing their heads 
a little and reclining them alternately in about a mi- 
nute's time. Nature ſeems to have given them this 
precaution, as being unprovided with auricles or ex- 
ternal ears; and conſequently not hearing very quick, 
nor from any great diſtance.” | 

Theſe animals are ſo very uſeful to the inhabitants 
of Greenland and other arctic people, that they may 
be called their flocks. We cannot give a better account 
of theſe uſes than in the words of Mr Crantz, who was 
long reſident in thoſe northern regions. 

Seals (ſays he) are more needful to them than 
ſheep are to us, though they furniſh us with food and 
raiment ; or than the cocoa- tree is to the Indians, al- 
though that preſents them not only with meat to eat, 
and covering for their bodies, but alſo houſes to dwell 
in, and boats to ſail in, ſo that in caſe of negeſſity they 
could live ſolely from it. The ſeals fleth (together 
with the rein-deer, which has already grown pretty 
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| Phocn. ſcarce) ſupplies the natives with their moſt palatable 
and ſubſtantial food. Their fat furniſhes them with 
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vil for lamp-light, chamber and kitchen fire; and 
whoever ſees their habitations, preſently finds, that if 
they even had a ſuperfluity of wood, it would not do, 
they can uſe nothing but train in them. 'They alſo 
mollify their dry food, moſtly fiſh, in the train; and 
finally, they barter it for all kinds of neceffaries with 
the factor. 'They can ſew better with fibres of the 
ſeals ſinews than with thread or ſilk, Of the ſkins of 
the entrails they make their windows, curtains for 
their tents, ſhirts, and part of the bladders they uſe at 
their harpoons; and they make train bottles of the 
maw. Formerly, for want of iron, they made all man- 
ner of inſtruments and working tools of their bones. 
Neither is the blood waſted, but boiled with other in- 
ge and eaten as ſoup. Of the ſkin of the ſeal 

y Rand in the greateſt need; for, ſuppoſing the 
{kins of rein-deer and birds would furniſh them with 
competent clothing for their bodies, and coverings 
for their beds ; and their fleſh, ther with fiſh, with 
fafficient food; and provided they could dreſs their 
meat with wood, and alſo new model their houſe-keep- 
ing, ſo as to have light, and keep themſelves warm 
with/ it too; yet without the ſeals-ſkins they would 
not be in a capacity of acquiring theſe ſam= rein deer, 
fowls, fiſhes, and wood ; becauſe they mult cover over 
with ſeal-ſkin both their large and ſmall boats in which 
they travel and ſeek their proviſion. They muſt alſo 
cut their thongs or {traps out of them, make the blad- 
ders for their harpoons, and cover their tents with 
them; without which they could not ſubſiſt in ſum- 
mer. 

Therefore no man can paſs for a right Greenlan- 
wer who cannot catch ſeals. This is the ultimate end 
they aſpire art, in all their device and labour from their 
childhood up. It is the only art (and in truth a dif- 
ficult and dangerous one it is) to which they are train- 
ed from their infancy ; by which they maintain them- 
ſelves, make themſelves agreeable to others, and be- 
come beneficial members of the community.* 

„The Greenlanders have three ways of catching 
ſeals : either linglys with the bladder ; or in company, 
by the clapper 
whereto may be added the ſhooting them with a 
The principal and moſt common way is the ta- 
king them with the bladder. When the Greenlander 
ces out equipped, and ſpies a ſeal, he tries to ſurpriſe 
it unawares, with the wind and ſun in his back, that 
he may not be heard or ſeen by it. He tries to con- 
ceal himſelf behind a wave, and makes haſtily but ſoft- 
ly up to it, till he comes within four, five, or ſix fa- 
thom of it ; meanwhile he takes the utmoſt care that 
the harpoon, line, and bladder, lie in proper order. 
Then he takes hold of the oar with his left hand, and 
the harpoon with his right by the hand-hoard, and ſo 
away he throws it at the ſeal, in ſuch a manner that the 
whole dart flies from the hand-board, and leaves that 
in his hand. If the harpoon hits the mark, and bu- 
ries itſelf deeper than the barbs, it will directly diſen- 
gage itſelf from the bone joint, and that from the 

aft; and alſo unwind the ſtring from its lodge on 
the kajak. The moment the ſeal is pierced, the Green- 
lander muſt throw the bladder, tied to the end of the 
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unt; or in the winter on the ice: 
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rings into the water, on the ſame ide as the feal runs Phom, 
dives 3 for that he does inſtantly like a dart. 


the Greenlander and- takes up the ſhaft 
ſwimming on the water, and lays it in its place. The 
ſeal often drags the bladder with it under water, tho' 
it is a conſiderable impedi on account of its 


bigneſs ; but it ſo wearies itſelf out with it, that it 


muſt come up again in about a quarter of an hour to 
take breath. Greenlander haſtens to the ſpot 
where he ſees the bladder rife up, and ſmites the ſeal 
as ſoon as it appears with a great lance. This lance 
always comes out of its body again; but he throws it 
at the ereature every time it comes up till it is 
quite ſpent. Then he runs the little lance into it, and 
kills it outright, but Rops up the wound directly to 
the and laſtly, he blows it up, like a 


er, betwixt ſkin and fl to put it into a better 
capacity of 2 after him z for which purpoſe 
he faſtens it to the left ſide of his kajak or boat. 


An this exerciſe the Greenlander is expoſed to the 
moſt and greateſt of his life ; which is probably 
the reaſon that they call this hunt or fiſhery tama voct, 
i. e. the extinRtion;” vis. of life. For if the line 
itſelf, as it eaſily may, in its ſudden 
and violent motion; or if it ſhould catch hold of the 
kajak, or ſhould: wind itſelf round the oar, or the hand, 
or even the neck, as it ſometimes does in windy wea- 
ther; or if the ſeal ſhould turn ſuddenly to the 
other ſide of the boat, it cannot be otherwiſe than 
that the | kajak - muſt be overturned by the ſtring, 
and drawn down under water. On ſuch deſperate oc- 
caſions the poor Greenlander ſtands in need of every 
poſſible art to diſentangle himſelf from the ſtring, and 
to raiſe himſelf up from under the water ſeveral times 
ſucceſlively ; for he will continually be overturning till 
he has quite diſengaged himſelf from the line. Nay, 
when he itnagines himſelf to be out of all danger, and 
comes too near the dying ſeal, it may ſtill bite him in 
the face or hand ; and a temale ſeal that has young, in- 
ſtead of flying the field, will ſometimes fly at the 
Greenlander in the moſt vehement rage, and do him a 
ev or bite a hole in his kajak that he muſt 
« In this way, ſingly, they can kill none but the 
careleſs ſtupid ſeal called attarſoak. Several in com- 
pany muſt purſue the cautious kafligiak by the clapper- 

unt. In the ſame manner they. alſo ſurround and 
kill the attarſoit in great numbers at certain ſeaſons of 
the year for in autumn they retire into the creeks or 
inlets in ſtormy weather, as in the Nepiſet ſound in 
Balls river, between the main land and the iſland 
Kangek, which is full two leagues long, but very nar- 
row. 'There the Greenlanders cut off their retreat, 
and frighten them under water by ſhouting, clapping, 
and throwing ſtones ; but as they mult come up again 
continually to draw breath, then they perſecute them 
again till they are tired, and at laſt are obliged to 
ſay ſo long above water that they ſurround them, 
and kill them with a kind of dart for the purpoſe. 
During'this hunt we have a fine opportunity to ſee 
the agility of the Greenlanders, or, it I may call it ſo, 
their buſſar-like manœuvres. When the ſeal riſes out 


of the water, they all fly upon it as if they had wings, 
with a deſperate noiſe ; the poor creature is forced to 
dive again directly; and the moment he does they bears 
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again as faſt as they came, and every one gives 
ted to his poſt to ſee where it will ſtart up again; 
which is an uncertain thing, and is commonly three 
quarters of a mile from the former ſpot. If a ſeal has 
a good broad water, three or four leagues each way, 
it ean keep the ſportſmen in play for a couple of hours 
before it is ſo ſpent that they can ſurround and kill 
it. If the ſeal in its fright betakes itſelf to the land 
for a retreat, it is welcomed with ſticks and ſtones by 
the women and children, and preſently pierced by the 
men in the rear. This is a very lively and a very pro- 
firable diverſion for the Greenlanders, for many times 
one man will have eight or ten ſeals for his ſhare. 
The third method of killing ſeals upon the ice is 
moſtly practiſed in Diſko, where the bays are frozen 
over in the winter. There are ſeveral ways of pro- 
ceeding. The ſeals themſelves make ſometimes holes 
in the ice; where they come and draw breath; near 
ſuch a hole a Greenlander ſeats himſelf on a ſtool, 
putting his feet on a lower one to keep them from 
the cold. Now when the ſeal comes and puts its noſe 
to the hole, he pierces it inſtantly with his harpoon; 
chen breaks the hole larger, and draws it out and kills 
it quite. Or a Greenlander lays himſelf upon his belly 
on a kind of a ſledge, near other holes, where the ſeals 
come out upon the ice to baſk themſelves in the ſun. 
Near this great hole they make a little one, and an- 


other Greenlander puts a harpoon into it with a very 


long ſhaft or pole. He that lies upon the ice looks 
into the great hole till he ſees a ſeal coming under the 
harpoon ;'then he gives the other the ſignal, who runs 
the ſeal through with all his might. 

If the Greenlander ſees a ſeal lying near its hole 
upon the ice, he ſlides along upon his belly towards it, 
wags his head, and grunts like a ſeal ; and the poor 
ſeal, thinking it is one of its innocent companions, lets 
him come near enough to pierce it with his long dart. 
When the eurrent wears a great hole in the ice in the 
ſpring, the Greenlanders plant themſelves all round it, 
till the ſeals come in droves to the brim to fetch 
breath, and then they kill them with their harpoons. 
Many alſo are killed on the ice while they lie fleeping 
and ſnoring in the ſun.” 

To this long quotation, which we think both eu- 
rious and intereſting, we ſhall ſubjoin the following ob- 
ſervations of Mr Pennant, which are not leſs worthy of 
attention. 90 | | 
Nature (ſays this intelligent writer) has been ſo 
niggardly in providing variety ot proviſion for the 
Crovahindeve, that they are neceſſitated to have re- 
courſe to ſuch which is offered to them with a liberal 
hand, The Kamtſchatkan nations, which enjoy ſeve- 
ral animals, as well as a great and abundant choice of 
fiſh, are ſo enamoured with the taſte of the fat of ſeals, 
that they can make no feaſt without making it one of 
the diſhes. Of that both Ruſſians and Kamtſchatkans 
make their candles. The latter eat the fleſh boiled, or 
elſe dried in the ſun. If they have a great quantity, 
they preſerve it in the following manner: 

They dig a pit of requiſite depth, and pave it 
with ſtones; then fill it with wood, and ſet it on fire 
ſo as to heat the pit to the warmth of a ſtove. They 
then collect all the cinders into a heap. They ſtrew 
the bottom with the green wood of alder, on which 
they place ſeparately the fleſh and the fat, and put 
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between every layer branches of the ſame tree; when 

the pit is filled they cover it with ſods, ſo that the va- 

mens cannot eſcape. After ſome hours they take out 
th fat and fleſh, and keep it ſor winter's proviſions, 

re an may be preſerved a whole year without 
wing. 

The Kamtſchatkans have a moſt ſingular ceremo- 
ny. After they take the fleſh from the heads of the 
ſeals, they bring a veſſel in form of a canoe, and fling 
mto it all the ſkulls, crowned with certain herbs, and 
place them on the ground. A certain perſon enters 
the habitation with a ſack filled with /onchitche, ſweet 
herbs, and a little of the bark of willow. Two of the 
natives then roll a great ſtone towards the door, and 
cover it with pebbles ; two others take the ſweet herbs 
and diſpoſe them, tied in little packets. The great 


ſtone is to fignify the ſea-ſhore, the pebbles the waves, 


and the packets ſeals. They then bring three diſhes 
of a baſh called folloucha : of this they make little balls, 
in the middle of which they tick the packets of herbs: 
of the willow-bark they make a little canoe, and fill it 
with tolkoucha, and cover it with the ſack. After 
ſome time the two Kamtſchatkans, who had put the 
mimic ſeals into the tolkoucha, take the balls, and a 
veſſel reſembling a canoe, and draw it along the ſand 
as if it was on the ſea, to convince the real ſeals how 
agreeable it would be to them to come among the 
tſchatkans, who have a ſea in their very jurts or 
dwellings. And this they imagine will induce the 
ſeals to ſuffer themſelves to be taken in great numbers. 
Various other ceremonies, equally ridiculous, are prac- 
tiſed ; in one of which they invoke the winds, which 
drive the ſeals on their ſhores, to be propitious. 
« Beſides the uſes which are made of the fleſh and 
fat of ſeals, the' ſkins of the largeſt are cut into ſoles 


for ſhoes. The women make their ſummer boots of 


the undreſſed ſkins, and wear them with the hair out- 
moſt. In a country which abounds ſo greatly in furs, 
very little more uſe is made of the ſkins of ſeals in the 
article of dreſs than what has been mentioned. But 
the Koriaks, the Oloutores, and Tehutſchi, form with 
the ſkins canoes and veſſels of different ſizes, ſome large 
enough to carry thirty people. 

« Seals ſwarm on all the coaſts of Kamtſchatka, and 
will 'go up the rivers eighty verſts in purſuit of fiſh, 
The tunguſi give the milk of theſe animals to their 
children inſtead of phyſic. The navigators obſerved 
abundance of ſeals about Bering's ifland, but that they 
decreaſed in numbers as they advanced towards the 
ſtraits ; for where the walruſes abounded, the ſeal 

ew more and more ſcarce. | 

did not obſerve any ſeal-ſkin garments among 
thoſe brought over by the navigators, ſuch as one 
might have expected among the Eſquimaux of the 
high latitudes they viſited, and which are ſo much in 
uſe with thoſe of Hudſon's Bay and Labrador. That 
ſpecies of dreſs doubtleſsly was worn in the earlieſt 
times. Theſe people wanted their hiſtorians ; but we 
are aſſured that the Maſſagetæ clothed themſelves in 
the ſkins of ſeals. They, according to D*Anville, in- 
habited the country to the eaſt of the Caſpian ſea, and 
the lake Aral, both of which waters abound with ſeals. 

1 Seals are now become a great article of commerce. 
The oil from the vaſt whales is no longer equal to the 
demand for ſupplying the magnificent profuſion of 
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lamps in and round our capital. The chaſe of theſe 
animals is redoubled for that purpoſe ; and the ſkins, 


properly tanned, are in conſiderable uſe in the manu- 


factory of boots and ſhoes.“ | | 

4. The phoca barbata, or great ſeal, has long white 
whiſkers with curled points. The back is arched ; hair 
black, very deciduous, and very thinly diſperſed over 
a thick ſkin, which is almoſt naked in ſummer. The 
teeth of this ſpecies are like thoſe of the common ſeal z 
the fore-feet are like the human hand, the middle toe 
being the longeſt and the thumb ſhort. They are up- 
wards of 12 feet long. 

The inhabitants of Greenland cut out of the ſkin of 
this ſpecies thongs and lines, a finger-thick, for the 
ſeal-fiſhery. Its fleſh is as white as veal, and is eſteemed 
the moſt delicate of any. They produce plenty of 
lard, but very little oil. The ſkins of the young are 
ſometimes uſed to lie on. It inhabits the high ſea 
about Greenland, is very timid, and commonly reſts 
on the floating ice. It breeds about the month of 
March, and brings forth a ſingle young on the ice, 
8 among the iſlands ; for then it approaches a 
ittle nearer to the land. The great old ones ſwim 
very ſlowly. | 

On the northern coaſt of Scotland is found a ſeal 
twelve feet long, A young one, ſeven feet and a half 
long, was ſhown in London ſome years ago, which was 
ſo tar from maturity as to have ſcarcely any teeth * : 
yet the common ſeals have them complete before they 
attain the ſize of ſix feet, their utmoſt growth. 


A ſpecies larger than an ox was found in the Kamt- 


ſchatkan ſeas from 56 to 64 north latitude, called by 
the natives /achtat +. They weighed 800 pounds, and 
were eaten by Bering's crew; but their fleth was very 
loathſome . The cubs are entirely black. 

Steller has given accounts of other ſeals found in 
thoſe wild ſeas ; but his deſcriptions are ſo very im- 
perfect as to render it impoſible to aſcertain the ſpe- 
cies, He ſpeaks in his MSS. of a middle fized kind, 
wholly and moſt elegantly ſpotted; of another which is 
black with brown ſpots, having the belly of a yellow- 
iſh white, and as large as a yearling ox. He mentions 
a third ſpecies, black, and with a particular formation 
of the hinder legs; and a fourth of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, with a great circle on it of the colour of cher- 
Ties ||. 

5. The phoca fœtida, or rough ſeal, is diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſhort noſe and ſhort round head; a body almoſt 
elliptical, covered with lard almoſt to the hind feet. 
This ſpecies ſeldom if ever exceeds four feet in length. 
Their hairs are cloſely ſet together, ſoft, long, and 
ſomewhat erect, intermixed with curled. They are of 
a duſky colour, mixed with white, which ſometimes 
varies to white, with a duſky dorſal line. 

This ſpecies never frequents the high ſeas, but keeps 
on the fixed ite in the remote bays near the frozen 
land; and when old never forſakes its haunts. They 
couple in June, and bring forth in January on the fix- 
ed ice, its proper element. In that cold ſituation they 
have a hole for the benefit of fiſhing ; near which they 
generally remain ſolitary, being rarely found in pairs. 

hey are very incautious, and often ſleep on the ſur- 
face of the water, by which means they become an ea- 
ſy prey to the eagle. They feed on ſmall fiſh, ſnrimps, 
. The ſkin, tendons, and lard, are uſed in the ſame 
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way with thoſe of other ſeals. The fleſh is red and 
fœtid, eſpecially in males, which is nauſeated even 
the inhabitants of Greenland. 

The feal hunters in Newfoundland have a 
kind, which they cull the ſquare phipper, and which 
weighs 500 pounds. Its coat is like that of a water- 


ff 


dog; ſo that it appears by the length of its hair to be 


allied to this ſpecies ; but the vaſt difference in ſize 
admits not of certainty in this reſpect. 

6. The phoca leporina, or leporine ſeal, has hair of 
a dirty whits colour, tinged with yellow, but never 
ſpotted. The hairs are ered, interwoven, and ſoft 
like thoſe of a hare eſpecially in the young. The 
head is long; the upper lip ſwelling and thick; the 
whiſkers very ſtrong and very thick, ranged in 15 
rows, covering the whole front of the lip, ſo that it 
appears bearded; the eyes are blue, and the pupil of 
them black ; the teeth are ſtrong; the fore-feet are 
ſhort; the membranes of the hind teet are even and not 
waved ; the tail is ſhort and thick, it being four inches 
two lines in length; the cubs are of a milk white co- 
lour. The length of this ſpecies: is about ſix feet fix 
inches, and the circumference where greateſt five feet 
two. | : 

This ſpecies inhabits the White Sea in the ſummer 
time, and aſcends: and deſcends the months of rivers 
with the tide in queſt of prey. It is likewiſe found on 
the coaſts of Iceland, and wichin the polar circle from 
Spitzbergen to 'Tchutki Noſs, and from thence ſouth- 
ward about Kamtſchatka. 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, and a 
variety of curious particulars reſpecting them, which 
our limits permit us not to give. Such of our readers, 
however, as wiſh for further information on this ſub- 
jet, will find themſelves amply gratified by a careful 
peruſal of what Mr Pennant has written on the ſub- 
je, from whoſe labours we have extracted much of 
our article. See his Hiſtory of Quadrupedi. Vol. II. 
p. 518 536 his Ardic Zoology, Vol. I. p. 151 — 
177. and his Britiſh Zoology, as alſo the ſeveral authors 
whoſe works he quotes. 

PHOC/AA, the laſt town of Tonia, (Mela, Pli- 
ny); of Eolis, (Ptolemy), becauſe ſituated on the 
right or north fide of the river Hermus, which he 
makes the boundary of olis to the ſouth. It ood 
far in the land, on a bay or arm of the ſea; had two 
very ſafe harbours, the one called Lampter the other 
Nauſtathmos, (Livy). It was a colony of Ionians, fi- 
tuated in the territory of MÆolis, (Herodotus). Maſſi- 
lia in Gaul was again a colony from it. Phecoenſes, 
the people, (Livy) ; Phzcaicus, the epithet, ( Lucan); 
applied to Marſeilles. It was one of the 12 cities 
which aſſembled in the panionium or general council 
of Ionia; 


. 


Some writers tell us, that while the foundations of N , 
Div. 1 


vol vi. 


this city were laying there appeared near the ſhore a 
great ſhoal of ſea calves; whence it is called Phocea, 
the word phoca ſignifying in Greek a ſea-calf. Ptole- 
my, who makes the river Hermus the boundary be- 
tween Zolia and Ionia, places Phocza in Æolis; but 
all other geographers reckon it among the cities of 
Tonia. It ſtood on the ſea-coaſt, between Cuma to 


the north, and Smyrna to the ſouth, not far from the 
Hermus; and was, in former times, one of the moſt 


wealthy and powerful cities of all Aſia ; but is now 4 
poor 
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beggarly village, though the ſee of a biſhop, The 
— were expert mariners, and the firſt among the 
Greeks that undertook long voyages; which they per- 
formed in galleys of fifty oars. As they applied them- 
ſelves to trade and navigation, they became acquaint- 
ed pretty early with the coaſts and iſlands of Europe, 
where they are ſaid to have founded ſeveral cities, 
namely, Velia in Italy ; Alalia, or rather Aleria, in 
Corſica, and Marſeilles in Gaul. Neither were they 
unacquainted with Spain; for Herodotus tells us, that, 
in the time of Cyrus the Great, the Phoczans arriving 


at Sarteſſus, a city in the bay of Cadiz, were treated 


with extraordinary kindneſs by Arganthonius king of 
that country; who, hearing that 2 were under no 
ſmall apprehenfion of the growing power of Cyrus, in- 
vited them to leave Ionia, and ſettle in what part 
of his kingdom they pleaſed. The Phoczans could not 
be prevailed upon to forſake their country ; but accept- 
ed a large ſum of money, which that prince generouſly 
preſented them with, to defray the expence of build- 
ing a ſtrong wall round their city. The wall they built 
on their return; but it was unable to reſiſt the mighty 
power of Cyrus, whoſe general Harpagus, invelting 
the city with a numerous army, ſoon reduced it to the 
utmoſt extremities. The Phoczans, having no hopes 
of any ſuccour, offered to capitulate ; but the condi- 
tions offered by Harpagus ſeeming ſevere, they begged 
he would allow them three days to deliberate ; and, in 
the mean time, withdraw his forces. Harpagus, tho” 


not ignorant of their deſign, complied with their re- 


queſt. The Phoczans, taking advantage of this con- 
deſcenſion, put their wives, children, and all their moſt 
valuable effects, on board ſeveral veſſels which they had 
ready equipped, and conveyed them fafe to the iſland 
of Chios, leaving the Perſians in poſſeſſion of empty 
houſes. Their deſign was to purchaſe the &Eneſ- 
fian iſlands, which belonged to the Chians, and ſettle 
there. But the Chians not caring to have them ſo 
near, leſt they ſhould engroſs all the trade to themſelves, 
as they were a ſea-faring people, they put-to ſea again ; 
and, having taken Phocza, their native country, by 
ſurpriſe, put all the Perſians they found in it to the 
ſword. They went to Corlica ; great part of them 
however returned very ſoon, as did the reit alſo in a 
few years. They then lived in ſubjection either to tlie 
Perſians, or tyrants of their own. Among the latter 
we find mention made of Laodamus, who attended 
Darius Hyſtaſpis in his expedition againſt the Scy- 
thians ; and of Dionyſius, who, joining Ariſtagoras, 
tyrant of Miletus, and chief author of the Ionian re- 
bellion, retired, after the defeat of his countrymen, 
to Phœnicia, where he made an immenſe booty, ſeizing 
on all the {hips he met with trading to that country. 
From Phœnicia he ſailed to Sicily, where he committed 
great depredations on the Carthaginians and Tuſcans; 
but 1s ſaid never to have moleſted the Greeks. 

In the Roman times the city of Phocæa ſided with 
Antiochus the Great ; whereupon it was beſieged, ta- 
ken, and plundered, by the Roman general; but allow- 
ed to be governed by its own laws. In the war which 
Ariſtonicus brother to Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
raiſed againſt the Romans, they aſſiſted the former to 
the utmoſt of their power; a circumſtance which fo 
diſpleaſed the ſenate, that they commanded the town 
to be demoliſhed, and the whole race of the Phoczans 
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to be utterly rooted out. This ſevere ſentence would Phocas. 
have been put in execution, had not the Maſſilienſes, a 
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Phoczan colony, interpoſed, and, with much diffi- 
culty, aſſuaged the anger of the ſenate. Pompey de- 
clared Phocæa a free city, and reſtored the inhabitants 
to all the privileges they had ever enjoyed ; whence, 
under the firſt emperors, it was reckoned one of the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of all Aſia Minor. This is all 
we have been able to collect from the ancients touching 
the particular hiſtory of Phocza. 

PHOCAS, a Roman centurion, was raiſ:d to the 
dignity of emperor by the army, and was crowned at 
Conſtantinople about the year 603. The emperor 
Mauritius, who was thus deſerted both by the army 
and the people, fled to Chalcedon with his five children 
whom Phocas cauſed to be inhumanly murdered before 
his eyes, and then he murdered Mauritius himſelf, his 
brother, and ſeveral other perſons who were attached 
to that family, 


Phocas, thus proclaimed and acknowledged at Con- Ancient 
ſtantinople, ſent, according to cuſtom, his own image Univ. Hit, 
and that of his wife Leontia to Rome, where they V+ 15. 


were received with loud acclamations, the people there 
being incenſed againſt Mauritius on account of the crucl 
exactions of the exarchs, and his other miniſters in Ita- 
ly.. Gregory, ſurnamed tne Great, then biſhop of 
Rome, cauſed the images to be lodged in the cratory 
of the martyr Cæſarius, and wrote letters to the new 
emperor, congratulating him upon his advancement to 
the throne, which he ſaid was effected by a particular 
providence, to deliver the people from the innumerab'e 
calamities and heavy oppreſſions under which they had 
long groaned. Had we no other character of Phocas 
and Leontia but that which has been conveyed to us 
in Gregory's letters, we ſhould rank him amongſt the 
beſt princes mentioned in hiſtory ; but all other writers 
paint him in quite different colours; and his actions, 
tranſmitted to us by ſeveral hiſtorians, evidently ſpeak 
him a moſt cruel and blood-thirſty tyrant. He was of 
middling ſtature, ſays Cedrenus, deformed, and of a 
terrible aſpect: his hair was red, his eye-brows met, 
and one of his cheeks was marked with a ſcar, which, 
when he was in a paſſion, grew black and frightſul: 
he was greatly addicted to wine and women, blood- 
thirſty, inexorable, bold in ſpeech, a ſtranger to com- 
paſſion, in his principles a heretic. He endeavoured, 
in the beginning of his reign, to gain the affections of 
the people by celebrating the Circenſian games with 
extraordinary pomp, and diſtributing on that occaſion 
large ſums amongſt the people; but finding that in- 
ſtead of applauding they reviled him as a drunkard, 
he ordered his guards to fall upon them. Some were 
killed, many wounded, and great numbers were 
dragged to priſon: but the populace riſing, ſet them 
at liberty, and thenceforth conceived an irreconcileable 
averſion to the tyrant. 

As ſoon as the death of Mauritius was known, 
Narſes, who then commanded the troops quartered on 
the frontiers of Perſia, revolted. Phocas, however, 
managed matters ſo as to gain him over to his intereſt, 
and then treacherouſly and cruelly burnt him alive. 
He endeavoured to ſtrengthen his cauſe by reſpectable 
alliances ; but his craelty was ſuch as to render him ge- 
nerally hated, for he ſpared neither ſex nor age, and 
amongſt others he murdered Conſtantina the widow of 

Mauritius, 


Phocas 


Phocion. 
— — 
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Mauritius, and her daughters. 
at len | 
verſally hateful z and perſons in great authority near 
his perſon conſpired againſt him. This conſpitacy, 
however, was diſcovered; and the perſons concerned. 
in it were all put to death. The following year, ho- 
ever, 610, he was overtaken by the fate he had ſo 
long deſerve . rig] td is 
Heraclins, the ſon of the governor of Africa, who 
bore the ſame name, taking upon him the title of em- 
peror, and being acknowledged. as ſuch by the people 
of Africa, failed from thence with a formidable fleet, 
and a powerful army on board, for Conſtantinople, 
while Nicetas marched thither by way of Alexandria 
and the Pentapolis. Heraclius ſteered his courſe to 
Abydus, where he was received with great demon- 
{trations of joy by ſeveral perſons of rank, who had 
been baniſhed by Phocas. From Abydus he ſailed to 
Conſtantinople, where he engaged and utterly defeated 
the tyrant's fleet. Phocas took refuge in the palace; 
but one Photinus, whoſe wife he had formerly de- 
bauched, purſuing him with a party of ſoldiers, forced 
the gates, dragged the cowardly emperor: from the 
throne, and having ſtripped him of the imperial robes, 
and clothed him with a black veſt, carried him in 
chains to Heraclius, who commanded firſt his hands 
and feet, then his arms, and at laſt his head, to be 
cut off: the remaining part of his body was delivered 
up to the ſoldiers, who burnt it in the forum. We 
are told, that Heraclius having reproached him with 
his evil adminiſtration, he anſwered, with great calm- 
neſs, It is incumbent upon you to govern better.” 
Such was the end of this cruel tyrant, after he had 
reigned ſeven years and ſome months. | 
PHOCILIDES, a Greek poet and philoſopher of 
Miletus, flouriſhed about 540 years before the Chriſ- 
tian era. The poetical piece now extant, attributed to 
bim, is not of his compoſition, but of another poet 
who lived in the reign of Adrian. | 
FHOCION was a diſtinguiſhed Athenian general 
and orator in the time of Philip II. of Macedon. His 
character is thus deſcribed in the Ancient Univerſal 
Hiſtory. He was too modeſt to ſolicit command, 
nor did he promote wars that he might raiſe his au- 
thority by them; though, taken either as a ſoldier, 
orator, ſtateſman, or general, he was by far the moſt 
eminent Athenian of his time. As he was a moſt diſ- 
intereſted patriot, he could entertain no great affection 
for Philip: but as he perfectly well knew the diſpoſi- 
tion of his countrymen, and how unlikely they were 
long to ſupport ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary to 
humble the Macedonian power, he did not expreſs him- 
ſelf vehemently, but choſe rather to cultivate the eſ- 
teem which on all occaſions Philip ſhowed for the ſtate 


of Athens, as a mean of preſerving her, when ſhe 


ſhould be reduced to that ſituation which he conceived 
they wanted virtue to prevent. From this character 
the reader will eaſily diſcern that Demoſthenes and he 
could not well agree. 'The former was always warm, 
his language copious, and his deſigns extenſive; and 
Phocion, on the other hand, was of a mild temper, deli- 
vered his opinion in very few words, and propoſed 
ſchemes at once neceſſary and eaſy to be effected. Yet 
he ſeldom or never concurred with the people, but 
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Theſe cruelties were ſpoke. as poignantiy agal 
the cauſe of his downfall. - He became uni - himſelf; inſomuch 


nt 
; t this orator once told Him, 
Tbe Athenians, Phocion, in ſome of their mad fits, 
will murder thee.” The ſame (anſwered he) may 
338 Demaſthenes, if ever they come to be 
LK) 725001 1614 i dane v146 0311943 44 + 
He was afterwards appointed to command the ar- 
my which was ſent to aſſiſt the Byzantines againſt Phi- 
lip, whom he obliged to return to his own dominions. 
This truly great man, whom (though extremely poor) 
no ſum could bribe to betray his country, and who at 
every riſk on all occaſions gave them ſound advice, was 


at length accuſed by his ungrateſul countrymen.” This 
event happened in the year before Chriſt 318. He 
was ſent to Athens by Polyperchon head of a faction 


in Macedonia, together with his friends, chained in 
carts, with this meſſage, 4 That though he was con- 
vinced they were traitors, yet he left them to be judged 
by the Athenians as a free people.” Phocion de- 
manded whether they intended to proceed againſt him 
by form of law; and ſome crying out that they would, 
Phocion demanded how that could be if they were 
not allowed a fair hearing? but perceiving by the cla- 
mour of the people, that no ſuch thing was to be 
expected, he exclaimed, As for myſelf, I confeſs 
the crime objected to me, and ſubmit to the judgment 
of the law ; but conſider, O ye Athenians, what have 
theſe poor innocent men done that they ſhould be in- 
volved in the fame calamity with me ??* The people 
replied with great vociferation, . They are your ac- 
complices, and that is enough.“ Then the decree was 
read, adjudging them all to death, viz. Phocion, Ni- 
cocles, Aheudippus, Agamon, and Pythocles; theſe 
were preſent : Demetrius, Phalereus, Callimedon, Cha- 
ricles, and others, were condemned in their abſence. 
Some moved that Phocion might be tortured before he 
was put to death; nay, they were for bringing the 
rack into the aſſembly, and torturing him there. The 
majority, however, thought it enough if he was put to 
death, for which the decree was carried unanimouſly ; 
ſome putting on garlands of flowers when they gave 
their votes. As he was going to execution, a perſon 
who was his intimate friend aſked him it he had any 
meſſage for his ſon? © Yes,” replied Phocion; © tell 
him it is my laſt command that he forget how ill the 
Athenians treated his ſather.“ | | a 

The ſpleen of his enemies was not extinguiſhed with 
his life: they paſſed a deeree whereby his corpſe was 
baniſhed the Athenian territones ; they likewiſe forbad 
any Athenians to furniſh fire for his funeral pile. One 
Conopian took up the corpſe, and carried it beyond 
Eleuſina, where he borrowed ſome fire of a Megarian 
woman and burned it. A Megarian matron, who at- 
tended with her maid, raiſed. on the place an honorary 
monument; aud having gathered up the bones, carried 
them home, and burie 
praying at the ſame time thus to the Penates: To 
you, O ye gods, guardians of this place, I commit the 
precious remains of the moſt excellent Phocion. Pro- 
tect them, 1 beſeech you, from all inſults; and deliver 
them one day to be repoſited in the ſepulchre of his 
anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall become wiſer.” It 
was not long before this opportunity occurred. When 
the Athenians began to cool a little, and — 


rl as Demoſthen 
* es Phocin, 


them under her own hearth; 
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the many ſervices they bad received from Phocion, they 
decree him a ſtatue of braſs ; ordered his bones to be 
brought back at the public expence ; and decreed that 


his accuſers ſhould be put to death. Agnonides, who 


was principally concerned in that tragedy, ſuffered; 


but Epicurus and Demophilus, who were alſo accom- 
plices in it, fled. . However, Phocion's ſon met with 
them, and executed his revenge upon them; which 
was almoſt the only good action he ever performed, as 
he had a very ſmall ſhare of his father's abilities, and 
not any of his virtues. Such is the fickleneſs and ſuch 
the injuſtice of-popular governments ; failings which, 
if we are to judge from univerſal experience, are abſo- 
lutely inſeparable from them. 
; PHOCIS, (Demoſthenes, Strabo, Pauſanias) ; a 
ny of Greece, contained between Bœotia to the 
and Locris to the weſt, but extending formerly 
from the Sinus Corinthiacus on the ſouth to the ſea 
of Eubœa on the north, and, according to Dionyſus, 
as far as Thermopylz ; but reduced afterwards to nar- 
rower bounds. Pbocenſer, the people; Phocicus the 
epithet, (Juſtia); Bellum Phocicum, the ſacred war 
which the Thebans and Philip of Macedon carried on 
againſt them for plundering the temple at Delphi ; 
and by which Philip paved the way to the ſovereignty 
of all Greece, we; Its greateſt length was trom 
north to ſouth, is, from 389 45” to 399 20', or 
about 35 miles; but very narrow eaſt to weſt, 
not extending to 30 miles, that is, from 23% 10' to 
239 40 at the wideſt, but about 23 miles towards the 
Corinthian bay, and much narrower ſtill towards the 
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taken its name from Phocus the ſon of Ornytion, a 
native of Corinth; but having been ſoon after invaded 
by the Eginetz, under the conduct of another Phocus, 
who was the ſon of Eacus king of Enopia, the me- 
mory of the firſt inſenſibly gave way to that of the 
ſecond. 

In Phocis there were many celebrated mountains, 
ſuch as Cythzron HxLicox, and Parxassus. The 
laſt two we have already noticed in the order of the 
alphabet. Cythzron was conſecrated to the muſes as 
well as the other two, and was conſequently much ce- 
lebrated by the poets. Both it and Helicon contend 
with mount Parnaſſus for height and magnitude. There 
were no remarkable rivers in Phocis except Cephiſus, 
which runs from the foot of Parnaſſus northward, and 
empties itſelf in the Pindus, which was near the boun- 
dary of that kingdom. It had ſeveral very conſider- 
able cities; ſuch as Cyrra, Criſſa, and AxTECYRA, 
which, according to Ptolemy, were on the ſea coaſts; 
and Pythia Delphi, Daulis, Elatia, Ergoſthenia, and 
Baulia, which were inland towns. Elatia was the 

and richeſt after Delphi. 

Deucalion was king of that part of Phocis which 
lies about Parnaflus, at the time that the Cecrops flou- 
riſned in Attica; but the Phocians afterwards formed 
themſelves into a commonwealth, to be governed by 
their general aſſemblies, the members of which were 
choſen from among themſelves, and were changed as 
often as occaſion required. Of the hiſtory of the 
Phocians but little is known till the time of the holy 
war, of which we have the following account in the 
Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory. 
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The Phocians having preſumed to plough the 
territories of the city of Cyrra, conſecrated to the 
Delphic god, were ſummoned by the other Grecian 
ſtates before the court of the Amphictyons, where a 
conſiderable fine was impoſed upon them for their ſu- 
crilege. They refuſed to pay it, on pretence that it 
was too large; and, at the next aſſembly their domi- 
nions were. adjudged confiſcated to the uſe of the 
temple. This ſecond ſentence exaſperated the Pho- 
cians ſtill more ; who, at the inſtigation of one Philo- 
melus, or, as he is called by Plutarch, Philomedes, 
ſeized upon the temple, plundered it of its treaſure, 
and held the ſacred depoſitum for a conſiderable time. 
This ſecond crime occaſioned another aſſembly of the 
Amphictyons, the reſult of which was a formal decla- 


ration of war againſt the Phocians. The quarrel being 


become more general, the ſeveral ſtates took part in it 
according to their inclinations or intereſt. Athens, 
Sparta, and ſome others of the Peloponneſians, decla- 
red for the Phocians ; and the Thebans, Theſſalians, 
Locrians, and other neighbouring ſtates, againſt them. 
A war was commenced with great fury on both ſides, 
and ſtyled the holy war, which laſted ten years; during 
which the Phocians, having hired a number of fo- 
reign troops, made an obſtinate defence, and would 
in all probability have held out much longer had not 
Philip of Macedon given the finithing ſtroke to their 
total defeat and puniſhment. The war being ended, 
the grand council aſſembled again, and impoſed an an- 
nual fine of 60 talents upon the Phocians, to be paid 
to the temple, and continued till they had fully repaired 
the damage it had ſuſtained from them ; and, till this 
reparation ſhould be made, they were excluded from 
dwelling in walled towns, and from having any vote in 
the grand aſſembly. They did not, however, continue 
long under this heavy ſentence : their known bravery 
made their aſſiſtance ſo neceſſary to the reſt, that they 
were glad to remit it; after which remiſſion they con- 
tinued to behave with their uſual courage and reſolu- 
tion, and ſoon obliterated their former guilt.” 

We cannot finiſh this article without mentionin 
more particularly Daulis, rendered famous, not ſo — 
for its extent or richneſs, as for the ſtature and proweſs 
of its inhabitants; but ſtill more for the inhuman re- 
paſt which was ſerved up to Tereus king of Thrace 
by the women of this city, by whom he was ſoon after 
murdered for the double injury he had done to his 
ſiſter-in-law Philomela, daughter of Pandion king of 
Athens. See PriLomELA. | 

PH BUS, one of the names given by ancient 
mythologiits to the Sun, Sol, or Apollo. See A- 
POLLO. | | 

PHCENICIA, or more properly Puokxick, the 
ancient name of a country lying between the 34th and 
36th _— of north latitude ; bounded by Syria on 
the north and eaſt, by Judza on the ſouth, and by the 


Phocis 


Pheoanicia. 
— 


Mediterranean on the weſt. Whence it borrowed its Ancient 


name is not abſolutely certain. Some derive it from 
one Phenix; others from the Greek word phenix, 
ſignifying a pam or date, as that tree remarkably 
abounded in this country. Some again ſuppoſe that 
Pheenice is originally a tranſlation of the Hebrew word 
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Edom, from the Edomites who fled thither in the days 


of David. By the contraction of Canaan it was alſo 
called 


PRO: 


Pheenicia, called Chua, and anciently Rhabbothin and Colpitis (4). 


—— The Jews commonly named it Canaan ; though ſome 


part of it, at leaſt, they knew by the name of Syre- 
phenice (B). Bochart tells us that the moſt probable 
etymology is Phene Anal. i. e. the deſcendents of 
Anak.” Such were the names peculiar to this ſmall 
country; though Phœnice was ſometimes extended to 
all the maritime countries of Syria and Judza, and Ca- 
naan to the Philiſtines, and even to the Amalekites. 
On the contrary, theſe, two names, and the reſt, were 
moſt generally ſwallowed up by thoſe of Paleſtine and 
Syria (c). | 

heel. ſome diſagreement among authors with re- 
ſpect to the northern limits of this country. Ptolemy 
makes the river Eleutherus the boundary of Pheœnice 
to the north; but Pliny, Mela, and Stephanus, place 
it in the ifiand of Aradus, lying north of that river. 
Strabo obſerves, that ſome will have the river Eleu- 
therus to be the boundary of Seleucis, on the ſide of 
Pheenice and Cœleſyria. On the coaſt of Phœnice, 
and ſouth of the rive Eleutherus, ſtood the following 
cities: SIMYRA, Orthoſia, TzxieoLts, Botrys, Byblus, 
Palzbyblus, Berytus, S1Dox, SarEPTA, Traus, Palz- 
tyrus. | 


Pheenice extended, according to Ptolemy, even be- 


yond Mount Carmelus ; for that geographer places in 
Pheenice not only Ecdippa and Ptolemais, but Syca- 
minum and Dæra, which ſtand ſouth of that mountain. 
Theſe, however, properly ſpeaking, belonged to Pa- 
leſtine. We will not take upon us to mark out the 
bounds of the midland Phœnice. Ptolemy reckons in 
it the following towns; Arca, Palzbyblus (Old Byb- 
las), Gabala, and Cæſaria Paniæ. This province was 
conſiderably extended in the times of Chriſtianity ; 
when, being conſidered as a province of Syria, it in- 
cluded not only Damaſcus but Palmyra alſo. 

The foil of this country is good, and productive of 
many neceſſaries for food and clothing. The air is 
wholeſome, and the climate agreeable, It is plenti- 
fully watered by ſmall rivers ; which, running down 
from mount Libanus, ſometimes ſwell to an immode- 
rate degree, either increaſed by the melting of the 
inows on that mountain, or by heavy rains. Upon 
theſe occaſions they overflow, to the great danger and 
hinderance of the traveller and damage of the country. 
Among theſe rivers is that of Apoxis, 

It is univerſally allowed that the Phœnicians were 
Canaanites (po) by deſcent : nothing is plainer or leſs 
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We ſhall only add, that their blood 'muſt have been —— 
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mixed with that of foreigners in proceſs of time, as it 
happens in all trading 5 and that many ſtrange 
families muſt have ſettled among them, who could 
conſequently lay no claim to this remote origin, how 
much ſoever they may have been called Phcenicians, 
and reckoned of the ſame deſcent with the ancient 

proprietors, = v1 pl 
The Phcenicians were governed by kings; and their 
territory, as ſmall a lip as it was, aicluded ſeveral king- 
doms ; namely, 'thoſe of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, Bery- 
tus, and Byblus. In this particular they imitated and 
adhered to the primitive government of their foreta- 
thers ; who, like the other Canaanities, were under 
many petty princes, to whom they allowed the ſove. 
reign dignity, reſerving to themſelves the natural rights 
and liberties of mankind. Of their civil laws we have 

no particular ſyſtem, | os 
With regard to religion, the Phœnicians were the 
moſt groſs and abominable idolaters. The Baal-berith, 
Baalzebub, Baalſamen, &c. mentioned in Scripture, 
were ſome of the Phoenician gods; as were allo the 
Moloch, Aſhtaroth, and Thammuz, mentioned in the 
ſacred writings.—The word Baal, in itſelf an appella- 
tive, was no doubt applied to the true God, until he 
rejected it on account of its being ſo much profaned by 
the idolaters, 'The name was not appropriated to any 
particular deity among the idolatrous nations, but was 
common to many ; however, it was generally imagined 
that one great God preſided over all the reſt. Among 
the Phœnicians this deity was named - Baal-ſamen ; 
whom the Hebrews would have called Baa! ſhemim, or 
the God of heaven. In all probability this was alſo 
the principal Carthaginian deity, though his punic 
name is unknown. We have many religious rites of 
the Carthaginians handed down to us by the Greek 
and Roman writers; but they all beſtowed names of 
their own gods upon thoſe of the Carthaginians, 
which leads us to a knowledge of the correſpondence 
between the characters of the Phcenician and European 
deities. The principal deity of Carthage, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, was Chronus or Saturn. The 
facritices offered up to him were children of the belt 
families. Our author alſo tells us, that the Carthagi- 
nians had a brazen ſtatue or coloſſus of this god, the 
hands of which were extended in act to receive, and 
bent downwards in ſuch a manner, that the _ laid 
ereon 
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(4) This laſt name is a tranflation of the firſt. Rabhetſen is in Hebrew a great gulph or bay. From rabhotſen, 
by changing the Hebrew :/ into the Greek t, comes rabbotten ; and, with a little variation, rhabbothin, ' Kerr O., 
c9/por, is Greek alſo for a bay or gu/ph 5 whence it appears that colbitis or colpites is a tranſlation of rabbothin. 
() Bochart ſuppoſes that the borderers, both upon the Phœnician and Syrian ſide, were called by the 
common name of Syrophœnicians, as partaking equally of both nations. 

(c) Or rather Phceaice, Paleſtine, and Syria, were promiſcuouſly uſed for each other, and particularly the 


two tormer. 


Pheenice and Paleſtine, ſays Stephanus Byzantinus, were the ſame. As for Syria, we have 


already obſerved, that in its largeſt extent it ſometimes comprehended Phœnice and Caleſyria, Herodotus 
plainly confounds theſe three names; we mean, uſes one for the other indifferently. 

(v) Bochart inſinuates that the Canaanites were aſhamed of their name, on account of the curſe denounced 
on their progenitor, and terrified by the wars ſo vigorouſly and tucceſsfully waged on them by the Iſraelites, 
purely becauſe they were Canaanites ; and that therefore, to avoid the ignominy of the one and the danger of 
the other, they abjured their old name, and changed it for Phœnicians, Syrians, Syrophœnicians, and Afly- 


rians. 


Heidegger conjectures alſo that they were aſhamed of their anceſtor Canaan, 
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He adds alſo, that this in- 
human practice ſeemed to confirm a tradition, handed 
- down to the Greeks from very early antiquity, viz. that 
Saturn devoured his own children, | 

The goddeſs Cœleſtis, or Urania, was held in the 
higheſt veneration by the Carthaginians. She is 
thought to have been the ſame with the queen of hea- 
yen mentioned in Jeremiah, the Juno Olympia of the 
Greeks. According to Heſychius, the ſame word ap- 
plied in the Punic language both to Juno and Venus: 
Nay, the ancient Greeks frequently confound Juno, 
Venus, and Diana or the moon, all together ; which 
is to be attributed to the Egyptians and Phœniciaus, 
from whom they received their ſy ſtern of religion; who 

ſeem in the moſt ancient times to have had but one 
name for them all. Beſides theſe there were ſeveral 
other deities of later date, who were worſhipped among 
the Pheœnicians, particularly thoſe of Tyre, and con- 
ſequently among the Carthaginians alſo. Theſe were 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, and Bacchus. Jupiter was 
worſhipped under the name of Beluf or Baal. To him 
they addreſſed their oaths ; and placed him for the 
molt part, as there is reaſon to believe, at the head 
of their treaties. The ſame name was alſo given to 
the other two, whence they were frequently miſtaken 
for one another. Apollo or the ſun went either by 
this name ſimply, or by others of which this made a 
part. | 

The Carthaginian ſuperſtition, however, was not 
confined to theſe deities alone. They worſhipped alſo 
the fire, air, and other elements; and had gods of 
rivers, meads, &c. Nay, they paid divine honours to 
the ſpirits of their heroes, aud even to men and women 


themſelves while yet in life; and in this adoration 


Hannibal the Great had for ſome time a ſhare, not- 
withſtanding the infamous conduct of his countrymen 
towards him at laſt. In order to worſhip thoſe gods 
with more conveniency on all occaſions, the Carthagi- 
nians had a kind of portable temples. Theſe were 
only covered chariots, in which were ſome ſmall images 
repreſenting their favourite deities ; and which were 
drawn by oxen. They were alſo a kind ot oracle; 
and their reſponſes were underſtood by the motion 
imprefſed upon the vehicle. This was likewiſe an 
Egyptian or Lybian cuſtom ; and Tacitus informs us 
that the ancient Germans had ſomething of the ſame 
kind. The tabernacle of Moloch is thought to have 
been a machine of this kind ; and it is not improbable 
that the whole was derived from the tabernacle of the 
Jews in the wilderneſs. 

Beſides all the deities above-mentioned, we ſtill find 
another, named the Demon or Genius of Carthage, 
mentioned in the treaty made by Philip of Macedon 
and Hannibal. What this deity might be, we know 
not ; however, it may be obſerved, that the pagan 
world in general believed in the exiſtence of demons, 
or intelligences who had a kind of middle nature be- 
tween gods and men, and to whom the adminiſtration 
of the world was in a great meaſure committed. Hence 
it is no wonder that they ſhould have reccived religious 
honours. For when once mankind were poſſeſſed with 
the opinion that they were the miniſters of the gods, 
and truſted with the diſpenſation of their favours, as 
well as the infliction of their puniſhments, it is natural 

Vor. XIV. ; 
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Phenicias thereon immediately fell down into a hollow where 


chere was a fiery furnace. 
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to ſuppoſe that they would be deſirous of making theig 
addreſſes to them. Sce As TAN TE and PoLyThtiom. 

| Herodotus ſappoſes the Phœnicians to have been 
circumciſed ; but Joſephus aſſerts, that none of the 
nations included under the vague name of Paleſtine 
and Syria ufed that rite, the Jews excepted ; fo that 
if the Phanicians had anciently that euſtom, they came 
in time to neglet it, and at length wholly laid it afide. 
"They abſtained however from the fleth of ſwine. 

uch is ſaid of their arts, ſciences, and manufaQures; 

but as what we find concerning them is couched in 
general terms only, we cannot deſcant on particulars. 
The Sidonians, under which denomination we compre- 
hend the Phœnicians in general, were of a moſt happy 
genius. 
philoſophical exerciſes of the mind; inſomuch that a 
Sidonian, by name of Moſchus, taught the doctrine of 
atoms before the Trojan war: and Abomenus of Tyre 
puzzled Solomon by the ſubtilty of his queſtions. 
Pheenice continued to be one of the ſeats of learving, 
and both Tyre and Sidon produced their philoſophers 
of later ages ; namely, Boethus and Diodatus of Sidon, 
Antipater of Tyre, and Appollonius of the ſame place ; 
who gave an account of the writings and diſciples of 
Zeno. For their language, ſee PyiLOoLoGy, no 61. A3 
to their manufactures, the glaſs of Sidon, the purple of 
Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, were 
the product of their own country, and their own in- 
vention; and for their extraordinary {kill in working 
metals, in hewing timber and ſto:ie ; in a word, for 
their perfect knowledge of what was ſolid, great, and 
ornamental in architecture we need only put the read- 
er in mind of the lage ſhare they had in erecting and 
decorating the temple at Jeruſalem under their king 
Hiram. Their fame for taſte, deſign, and ingenious 
invention, was ſuch, that whatever was elegant, great, 
or pleaſing, whether in apparel, veſſels, or toys, was 
diſtinguiſhed by way of excellence with the epithet of 
Sidonian. 

The Phanicians were likewiſe celebrated as mer- 
chants, navigators, and planters of colonies in foreign 
parts. As merchants, they may be ſaid to have en- 
groſſed all the commerce of the weſtern world: as na- 
vigators, they were the boldeſt, the moſt experienced, 
and greateſt diſcoverers, of the ancient times; they 
had for many ages no rivals. In planting colonies 
they exerted themſelves ſo much, that, conſidering 
their habitation was little more than the flip of ground 
between mount Libanus and the ſea, it is ſurpriſing how 
they could furniſh ſuch ſupplies of people, and not 
wholly depopulate their native country. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that the Phcenicians were in- 
duced to deal in foreign commodities by their neigh- 
hourhood with the Syrians, who were perhaps the 
moſt ancient of thoſe who carried on a conſiderable 
and regular trade with the more eaſtern regions : and 
this conjecture appears probable at leaſt; for their 
own territory was but ſmall, and little able to afford 
any conſiderable exports, if we except manufactures : 
but that their manufactures were any ways conſiderable 
till they began to turn all the channels of trade into their 
own country, it is hard to believe. In Syria, which was 
a large country, they found ſtore of product: is of the 
natural growth of that ſoil, and many choice and uſe- 


ful commodities brought from the eaſt. 'Thus, having 
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ceiving how acceptable many commodities that Syria 
furniſhed would be in foreign parts, and being at the 
ſame time, perhaps, ſhown the way by the Synans 
themſelves, who may have navigated the Mediterra- 
nean—they turned all their thoughts to trade and na- 
vigation, and by an uncommon application ſoon.eclip- 
ſed their maſters in that art. | 

It were in vain to talk of the Edomites, who fled hi- 
ther in David's time; or to inquire why Herodotus 
{uppoſes the Phœnicians came from the Red Sea: 
their origin we have already ſeen. That ſome of the 
Edomites fled into this country in the days of David, 
and that they were a trading people, is very evi- 
dent : what improvements they. brought with them 
into Phœnice, it is hard to ſay ; and by the way, it is as 
difficult to aſcertain their numbers. In all probability 
they brought with them a knowledge of the Red Sea, 
and of the ſouth parts of Arabia, Egypt, and Ethio- 
pia; and by their information made the Phcenicians: 
acquainted with thoſe. coaſts; by which means they 
were enabled to undertake voyages to thoſe parts, for 
Solomon, and Pharoah Necho, king of Egypt. 

Their whole thoughts were employed on ſchemes to. 
advance their commerce. They affected no empire but 
that of the ſea; and ſeemed to aim at nothing but the 
peaceable enjoy ment of their trade. This they extend - 
ed to all the known parts they could reach; to the 
Britiſh iſles, commonly underſtood by the Caſſiterides; 
to Spain, and other places in the ocean, both within 
and without the Straits of Gibraltar; and, in gene- 
ral, to all the ports of the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, and the Lake Mzotis. In all theſe parts they 
had ſettlements and correſpondents, from which they 
drew what was uſeſul to themſelves, or might be ſo to 
others; and thus they exerciſed the three great branch- 
es of trade, as it is commonly divided into importation, 
exportation, and tranſportation, in full latitude, Such 
was their ſea-trade; and for that which they carried on 
by land in Syria, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, Babylonia, 
Perſia, Arabia, and even in India, it was of no leſs 
extent, and may give us an idea of what this people 
once was, how rich and how deſervedly their merchants. 
are mentioned in Scripture as equal to princes. Their 
country was, at that time, the great warehouſe, where 
every thing that might either adminiſter to the neceſ- 
{i:ies or luxury of mankind was to be found; which 
they diſtributed as they judged would be beſt for their 
own intereſt. The purple of Tyre, the glaſs of Sidon, 
and the exceeding fine. linen made in this country, 
together with other curious pieces of art in metals and 
wood, already mentioned, appear to have been the. 
chief and almoſt only commodities of Pheœnice itſelf. 
Indeed their territory was ſo ſmall, that it is not to be 
zmagined they could afford to export any of their own 
growth ; it is more likely that they rather wanted than 
abounded with the fruits of the earth. | | 

Having thus ſpoken in general terms of their trade, 
we ſhall now touch. upon their ſhipping and ſome 
things remarkable in their navigation. Their larger 
embarkations were of two ſorts; they divided them in- 
to round, ſhips or gauli; and long ſhips, galleys, or tri. 
remes. Whenthey drew up in line of battle, the gauli 
v<e diſpoſed at a ſmall diſtance from each other inthe 
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Phœnicia. a ſafe coaſt, with convenient harbours, on one ſide, and 
excellent materials for ſhip-building on the other : per- 


keeping the whole trade to themſelves. 
diſcourage other nations from engaging in commerce, 
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wings, or in the van and the rear: their triremes were 
contracted together in the centre. If, at any time, 
they obſerved that a ſtranger, kept them company in 


their voyage, or followed in their track, they were ſure 


85 get rid of him if they could, or deceive him if poſ- 


ez in which policy they went ſo far, as to venture 
the loſs of their ſhips, and even their lives ; ſo jealous 


were they of foreigners, and ſo tenaciouſly bent on 
In order to 


they practiſed piracy, or pretended to be at war with 
ſuch as they met when they thought themſelves ſtrong- 
elt. This was but a natural ſtroke of policy in 4 
who graſped at the whole commerce ot the then kngwn 
world. We mult not forget here the famous fiſhery of 


Tyre, which ſo remarkably enriched that city in par- 


ticular. See AsTROXOMY,n* 7, Ornir, and Tyre. 
PHOENICOPTERUS, or. Frauixdo, in orni- 
thology, a genus of birds belonging to the order of 
grallæ. The beak is naked, teethed, and bent as if it 
was broken; the noſtrils are linear; the feet are pal- 
mated, and four-toed. There is but one ſpecies ; viz. 
the Bahamenſis of Cateſby, a native of Africa and 
America. | N . 
This bird reſembles the heron in ſhape, excepting 
the bill, which is of a very ſingular form. It is two 
years old before it arrives at its perfect colour; and 


then it is entirely red, excepting the quill-feathers, 


which are black. A full-grown one is of equal weight 
with a wild duck ; and when it ſtands ere, it i five 
feet high. The feet are webbed. The fleſh is deli - 
cate; and moſt reſembles that of a patridge in taſte. 
The tongue, above any other part, was in the higheſt 
eſteem with the luxurious Romans. Theſe birds make 
their neſts on hillocks in ſhallow water; on which they 
{it with their legs extended down, like a man fitting on 
a ſtool. They breed on the coaſts of Cuba and the 
Bahama iſlands in the Weſt Indies; and frequent ſalt - 
water only. By reaſon of the particular ſhape of its 


bill, this bird, in eating, twiſts its neck from ſide to 


ſide, and makes the upper mandible touch the ground. 
They are very ſtupid, and will not riſe at the report of 
a gun: nor 1s it any warning to thoſe who ſurvive, 
that they ſee others killed by their fide ; ſo that, by 
keeping himſelf out of fight, a fowler may kill as many 
as he pleaſes. y 
Theſe birds prefer a warm climate. 
continent they are not often met with beyond 40 de- 
grees north or ſouth, They are met with everywhere 
on the African coaſt and adjacent iſles, to the Cape 
of Good Hope; and ſometimes on the coaſts of 
Spain, Italy, and thoſe of France lying in the Medi- 
terranean Sea; being at times found at Marſeilles, and 
for ſome way up the Rhone. In ſome ſeaſons they 
frequent Aleppo and the parts adjacent. They are ſeen 
alſo on the Perſian fide of the Caſpian Sea, and. from 
thence along the weſtern coaſt as far as the Wolga ; 
tho? this is at uncertain times, and chiefly in confide- 
rable flocks coming from the north-eaſt, moſtly in Oc+ 
tober and. November ; but ſo ſoon as the wind changes 
they totally diſappear. They breed in the Cape Verd 
ifles, particularly in that of Sal. They go for the molt 
part together in flocks, except in breeding time. Dam- 
picr ſays, that, with two more in company, he killed 
14 at once, which. was effected by ſecreting * ; 
- wor 
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Pheenicop- for they are ſo very ſhy, that they will by no means ſuffer 


terus, 
Phenix. 


any one to approach openly near enough to ſhoot them. 


Kolben tells ns, that they are very numerous at the 
Cape; keeping in the day on the borders of the 
lakes and rivers, and lodging themſelves at night in the 


long graſs on the hills. They are alſo common to va- 


-rious places in the warmer parts of America, frequent- 
ing the ſame latitudes as in other quarters of the world; 
being found. at Peru, Chili, Cayenne, and the coaſt of 
Braſil, as well as the various iſlands of the Weſt Indies. 
Sloane found them in jamaica ; but particularly at the 
Bahama Iſlands and at Cuba, where they breed. When 
ſeen at a diſtance, they appear as a regiment of ſoldiers, 
being ranged along-ſide one another, on the borders of 
the rivers, ſearching for food; which chiefly conſiſts of 
ſmall fiſh or the eggs of them; and of water. inſects, 
which they ſearch after by plunging in the bill and part 
of the head, from time to time trampling with their 
Feet to muddy the water, that their prey may be raiſed 
from the bottom. Whilſ they are feeding, one of them 
is faid to ſtand centinel, and the moment he ſounds the 
alarm the whole flock takes wing. This bird, when 
at.reſt, ſtands on one leg, the other being drawn up 
cloſe to the body, with the head placed under the wing 


on that ſide of the body it ſtands on. 


They are ſometimes canght young, and are brought 
up tame ; but are always impatient of cold : and in 
this ſtate will ſeldom live a great while, gradually lo- 
Jing their colour, fleſh, and appetite, and dying for want 
of that food which in a ſtate of nature at large they 
were abundantly ſupplied with. 

PHOENIX, in aſtronomy. See there, n® 406. 

. Protnirx, the Great Palm, or Date-tree ; a genus of 
plants belonging to the orderef palmz. There is only 
one ſpecies, viz. the dactylifera, or common date: tree, 
a native of Africa and the eaſtern countries, where it 
grows to 50, 60, and 100 feet high. The trunk is 


round, upright, and ſtudded with protuberances, which 


are the veſtiges of the decayed leaves. From the top 
iſſues forth a cluſter of leaves or branches eight or nine 
Feet long, extending all round like an umbrella, and 
bending a little towards the earth. The bottom part 
produces a number of ſtalks like thoſe of the middle, 
but ſeldom ſhooting ſo high as four'or five feet. Theſe 
ſtalks, ſays Adanſon, diffuſe the tree very conſider- 
ably ; ſo that, wherever it naturally grows in foreſts, 
it is extremely difficult to open a paſſage through its 
prickly leaves. - The-date tree was introduced into Ja- 
maica ſoon after the conqueſt of the iſland by the Spa- 
niards. There are, however, but few of them in Ja- 
maica at this time. The fruit is fomewhat in the 
ſhape of an acorn. It is compoſed of a thin, light, 
and gloſſy membrane, ſomewhat pellucid and yellow- 
iſh ; which contains a fine, ſoft, and pulpy fruit, which 
is firm, ſweet, and ſomewhat vinous to the talte, eſ- 
culent, and wholeſome ; and within this is incloſed a 
ſolid, tough, and hard kernel, of a pale grey colour 
on the outſide, and finely marbled within like the nut- 
meg. For medicinal uſe dates are to be choſen large, 
Full, freſh, yellow on the ſurface, ſoft and tender, not 


too much wrinkled ; ſuch as have a vinous taſte, and 


do not rattte when ſhaken. They are produced in 
many parts of Europe, but never ripen perfectly there. 
The beſt are brought from Tunis; they are alſo very 
fine and good in Egypt and in many parts of the eaſt. 
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Thoſe of Spain and France look well; but are never Phenir. 
perfectly ripe, and very ſubje& to decay. They are 


preſerved three different ways ; ſome preſſed and dry ; 
others preſſed more moderately, and again moiſtened 
with their own juice; and others not preſſed at all, 
but moiſtened with the juice of other dates, as they 
are packed up, which is done in baſkets or ſkins. 
Thoſe preſerved in this laſt way are much the beſt. 
Dates have always been eſteemed moderately ſtrength- 
ening and aſtringent. 

Though the date-tree grows every where indiſcrimi- 
nately on the northern coaſts of Africa, it is not cnl- 
tivated with care, except beyond Mount Atlas; be- 
caule the heat is not ſufficiently powerful along the 
coalts to bring the fruits to proper maturity. We ſhall 
here extract ſome obſervations from Mr Des Fontaines 
reſpecting the manner of cultivating it in Barbary, 


and on the different uſes to which it is applied. All 


that part of the Zaara which is near Mount Atlas, 
and the only part of this vaſt deſert which is inhabi- 
ted, produces very little corn; the ſoil being ſandy, 
and burnt up by the ſun, is almoſt entirely unfit for 
the cultivation of grain, its only productions of that 
kind being a little barley, maize, and forgo. The 
date-tree, however, ſupplies the deficiency of corn to 
the inhabitants of theſe countries, and furniſhes them 
with almoſt the whole of their ſubſiſtence. They have 
flocks of ſheep ; but as they are not numerous, they 
preſerve them for the ſake of their wool ; beſides, the 
fleſh of theſe animals is very unwholeſome food in 
countries that are exceſſively warm; and theſe people, 
though ignorant, have probably been enabled by ex- 
perience to know that it was ſalutary for them to 
abſtain from it. The date- trees are planted without 
any order, at the diſtance of 12 feet one from the 
other, in the neighbourhood of rivulets and ſtreams 
which iſſue from the ſand. Foreſts of them may be 


ſeen here and there, ſome of which are ſeveral leagues 


in circumference. 'The extent of theſe plantations de- 
pends upon the quantity of water which can be pro- 
cured to water them; for they require much moiſture. 
ll theſe foreſts are intermixed with orange, almond, 
and pomegranate trees, and with vines which twitt 
round the trunks of the date trees; and the heat is 
ſtrong enough to ripen the fruit, though they are ne- 
ver expoſed to the ſun. 

Along the rivulets and ſtreams, dykes are erected 
to ſtop the courſe of their waters, in order that they 
may be diſtributed amongſt the date trees by means of 
ſmall canals. The number of canals is fixed for each 
individual; and in ſeveral cantons, to have a right to 
them, the proprietors are obliged to pay an annual ſum 
proportionable to the number and extent of their plan- 
tations. Care is taken to till the earth well, and to 
raiſe a circular border around the root of each tree, 
that the water may remain longer and in larger quan- 
tity. The date trees are watered in every ſeaſon, but 
more particularly during the great heats of ſummer, 

Itis generally in winter that new plantations of this 
tree are formed. Fer this purpoſe thoſe who culti- 
vate them take ſhoots of thoſe which produce the beit 
dates, and plant them at a ſmall diſtance one from the 
other. At the end of three or four years theſe thoots, 


if they have been properly taken care of, begin to bear 


fruit ; but this fruitis as yet dry, without ſweetneſs, 
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and even without kernels ; they never reach the high - 
eſt degree of perfection of which they are ſuſceptible 
till they are about 15 or 20 years old. 


Theſe plants are however produced from the ſeeds 


tak en out of the fruit, provided they are freſh. They 
mould be ſown in pots filled with light rich earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
which ſhould be kept in a moderate temperature of 
heat, and the earth frequently refreſhed with water. 
When the plants are come up to a proper ſize, they 
mould de each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with the ſame light earth, and plunged into a hot bed 
again, obſerving to refreſh them with water, as alſo 
to let them have air in proportion to the warmth of 
the ſeaſon and the bed in which they are placed. Du- 
ring the ſummer-time they ſhould remain in the ſame 
hot-bed ; but in the beginnizg of Auguſt, they ſhould 
have a great ſhare of air to harden them againſt the 
approach of winter ; for if they are too much forced, 
they will be ſo tender as not to be preſerved through 


che winter without much difficulty, eſpecially if you 


have not the conveniency of a bark- ſtove to keep them 
in. The ſoil in which theſe plants ſhould be placed, 
muſt be compoſed in the following manner, viz. half 
of light freſh earth taken from a paſture-ground, the 
other half ſea-ſand and rotten dung or tanners bark 
in equal proportion; theſe ſhould be carefully mixed, 
and laid in a heap three or four months at leaſt before 
it is uſed, but ſhould be often turned over to prevent 
the growth of weeds, and to ſweeten the earth. 

e trees, however, which ſpring from ſeed never 
produce To good dates as thoſe that are raiſed from 
ſhoots ; they being always poor and ill taſted. It is 
undoubtedly by force of cultivation, and after ſeveral 
generations, that they acquire a good quality. 

The date trees which have been originally ſown, 

ow rapidly, and we have been aſſured that they bear 
Fruit in the fourth or fifth year. Care is taken to cut 
the inferior branches of the date tree in proportion 
as they riſe; and a piece of the root is always left of 
fome inches in length, which affords the eaſy means 
of climbing to the ſummit. Theſe trees live a long 
time, according to the account of the Arabs ; and in 
order to prove it, they ſay that when they have attain. 
ed to their full growth, no change is obſerved in them 
for the ſpace of three generations. 

The number of females which are cultivated is 
much ſuperior to that of the males, becauſe they are 
much more profitable. The ſexual organs of the date 


tree grow, as is well known, upon different ſtalks, and 


theſe trees flower in the months of April and May, at 
which time the Arabs cut the male branches to im- 
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e the. female. For this purpoſe, they make 


yy 
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with to produce fruit, and place in it a talk 
flowers; without this precaution the date tree would 


produce only abortive fruit (4). In ſome-cantons the 
male branches are only ſhaken over the female. The 


ice of * the date tr ee in this manner 
iny deſeribes it very accurately in 
that part of his work where he treats of the palm - 


tree. | 
There is ſcarcely any part of the date tree which is 


not uſeful. The wood, though of a ſpongy texture, 
laſts ſuch a number of years, that the inhabitants of 
the country ſay it is incorruptible. They 

it for making beams and inftruments of huſbandry; 
it burns flowly, but the coals which refult from its 


combuſtion are very ſtrong and produce a. great heat. 


The Arabs ſtrip the bark and fibrous parts from 


4 * 
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the young date trees, and eat the ſubſtance, which 


is in the centre; it is very nouriſhing, and has a 
ſweet taſte: it is known by the name of the mar- 
row of the date tree. They eat alſo the leaves, when 
they are young and tender, with lemon juice; the old 
ones are laid out to dry, and are employed for making 
mats and other works of the ſame kind, which are 
much uſed and with which they carry on a conſi- 
derable trade in the interior parts of the country. 
From the ſides of the ſtumps of the branches which 


have been left ariſe a great number of delicate fila- 


ments, of which they make ropes, and which might 
ſerve to fabricate cloth. 

Of the freſh dates and ſugar, ſays Haſſelquiſt, the 
Egyptians make a conſerve, which has a very 
fant taſte. In 
driving away the numerous inſets which prove ſo 
troubleſome in hot-countries. The hard boughs are 
uſed for fences and other purpoſes of huſbandry ; the 
principal ſtem for building. The fruit, before it is 
ripe, is ſomewhat aſtringent; but when thorou 
mature, is of the nature of the fig. The Senegal 
dates are ſhorter than thoſe of Egypt, but much thick- 
er in the pulp, which is faid to have a ſugary agree- 
able taſte, ſuperior to that of the beſt dates of the Le- 
vant, 

A white liquor, known by the name of milk, is 
drawn alſo from the date-tree. To obtain it, all the 
branches are cut from the ſummit of one of theſe trees, 
and after ſeveral inciſions have been made in it, they 
are covered with leaves, in order that the heat of the 
ſun may not dry it. 

The ſap drops down into a veſſel placed to receive 
it, at the bottom of a circular groove, made below 

the 


(a) The celebrated Linnæus, in his Diſſertation on the Sexes of Plants, ſpeaking of the date tree, ſays, 


— 


—_— 


«© A female date-bearing palm Howered many years at Berlin without producing any ſeeds z but the Berlin 
people taking care to have ſome of the bloſſoms of the male tree, which was then flowering at Leipſic, ſent 
to them by the poſt, they obtained fruit by theſe means ; and ſome dates, the offspring of this impregna- 
tion, being planted in my garden, ſprung up, and to this day continue to grow Wee Ry Kœmpfer for- 
merly told us, how neceſſary it was found by the oriental people, who live upon the produce of palm trees, 
and are the true Lotophagi, to plant ſome male trees among the females, if they hoped for any fruit: hence 
it is the practice of thoſe who make war in that part of the world to cut down all the male palms, that a 
famine may aMid their proprietors; ſometimes even the inhabitants themſelves deſtroy the male trees when 
they dread an invaſion, that theis enemies may find no ſuſtenance in the country.” 


pt they uſe the leaves as fly-flaps, for 
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marin the inciſions.” The milk of the date tree has a ſweet 
and ble taſte when it is new; it is very refreſh- 
ing, and it is even given to ſiek people to drink, but 
jt generally turns ſour at the end of 24 hours. 
Old trees are choſen for this operation, becauſe the 
cutting of the branches, and the large quantity of fap 
which flows from them, greatly exhauſt them, and of- 
ten cauſe them to decay. | 
The male flowers of the date tree are alfo uſeful. 
They are eaten when {till tender, mixed up with a lit- 
tle lemon juice. are reckoned to be very pro- 
vocative : the odour which they exhale is probably the 
cauſe of this property being aſcribed to them. 
Theſs date trees are very lucrative to the inhabi- 
tants of the defert. Some of them produce twenty 
bunches of dates; but care is always taken to lop off a 
part of them, that thoſe which remain may become 
larger; ten or twelve bunches only are left on the moſt 
vigorous trees. 

It is reckoned that a good tree produces, one year 
with another, about the value Io or 12 ſhillings 
to the proprietor. A pretty conſiderable trade is car- 
ried on with dates in the interior part of the country, 
and _ quantities of them are exported to France 
and Italy. The crop is gathered towards the end of 
November. When the Dine: are taken from the 
tree, they are hung up in ſome very dry place where 
they may be ſheltered and ſecure from inſects. 

Dates afford wholeſome nouriſhment, and have a 
very agreeable taſte when they are freſh. The Arabs 
eat them without ſeaſoning, They dry and harden 
them in the ſun, to reduce them to a kind of meal, 
which they lay up in ſtore to ſupply themſelves with 
food during the long journeys which they often under- 
take acroſs their deſerts. This fimple food is ſufficient 
to nouriſh them for a long time.—The inhabitants of 
the Zaara procure alſo from their dates a kind of ho- 
ney which is exceedingly ſweet. for this purpoſe they 
chooſe thoſe which Have the ſofteſt pulp; and having 
put them into a large jar with a hole in the bottom, 
they ſqueeze them by placing over them a weight of 
eight or ten pounds. The moſt fluid part of the ſub- 
ſtance ,which drops through the hole, is what they call 
the honey of the date. 

Even the ſtones, though very hard, are not thrown 
away. They give them to their camels and ſheep as 
food, after they have bruiſed them or laid them to foſten 
in water. | 

The date, as well as other trees which are culti- 
vated, exhibits great variety in its fruit, with reſpect 
to ſhape, ſize, quality, and even colour. There are 
reckoned to be at leaſt twenty different kinds. Dates 
are very liable to be pierced by worms, and they foon 
corrupt in moiſt or rainy weather. 

From what has been ſaid, it may eafily be per- 
ceived, that there is, perhaps, no tree whatever uſed 
for ſo many and fo valuable purpoſes as the date tree. 
Protxix, in ornithology, a bird famous in anti- 
quity, but generally looked upon by the moderns as 
fabulous. The ancients ſpeak of this bird as ſingle, 
or the only one of its kind ; they deſcribe it as of the 
ſize of an eagle; its head finely creſted with a beauti- 
ful plumage, its neck covered with feathers of a gold 
colour, and the reſt of its body purple, only the tail 
White, and the eyes ſparkling like ſtars: they hold, 
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that it lives 300 or 600 years in the wilderneſs; that Phenix. 
when thus advanced in age, it builds itſelf a pile of 
fweet wood and aromatic gums, and fires it with the 

wafting of its wings, and thus burns itſelf; and that 

from its afbes ariſes a worm, which in time grows up 

to be a phoenix, Hence the Phœnicians gave the 

name of pbænix to the palm-tree ; becauſe when burnt 

down to the root it riſes again fairer than ever. 

In the fixth book of the annals of Tacitus, ſect. 

28. it is obſerved that, in the year of Rome 787, the 

hœnix reviſited Egypt; which occaſioned among the 

arned much ſpeculation. This being is ſacred to the 
fun. Of its longevity the accounts are various. The 
common perſuaſion is, as we have mentioned above, 
that it lives 500 years; though by ſome the date is 
extended to 1461. The ſeveral eras when the phce- 
nix has been ſeen are fixed by tradition. The firlt, 
we are told, was in the reign of Seſoſtris; the ſecond 
in that of Amaſis; and, in the period when Ptolemy 
the third of the Macedonian race was feated on the 
throne of Egypt, another phoenix directed its flight 
towards Heliopolis. When to theſe circumſtances 
are added the brilliant appearance of the phœnix, and 
the tale that it makes frequent excurſions with a load 
on its back, and that when, by having made the ex- 
periment through a long tract of air, it gains ſufficiznt 
confidence in its own vigour, it takes up the body of 
its father and flies with it to the altar of the ſun to be 
there conſumed ; it cannot but appear probable, that 
the learned of Egypt had enveloped under this alle- 
gory the philoſophy of comets. 

Puokxix, fon of Amyntor king of Argos by Cleo- 
bule of Hippodamia, was preceptor to young Achilles. 
His father having proved faithleſs to his wife, through 
fondneſs for a concubine called Clytia, Cleobule, who 
was jealous of him, perſuaded her ſon Phenix to in. 
gratiate himſelf with his father's miſtreſs. Phœnix 
eaſily ſucceeded ; but Amyntor diſcovering his in- 
trigues, he drew a curſe upon him, and the ſon was 
ſoon aſter deprived of his fight by divine vengeance. 
Some ſay that Amyntor himſelf put out his ſon's eyes, 
which ſo cruelly provoked him that he meditated the 
death of his father. Reaſon and piety, however, 
prevailed over paſſion; and that he might not become 
a parricide, Phenix fled from Argos to the court of 
Peleus king ot Phthia. Here he was treated with 
tenderneſs ; Peleus carried him to Chiron, who reſtor- 
ed him to his eye-ſ1ght ; ſoon after which he was made 
preceptor to Achilles, his benefactor's ſon. He was 
alſo preſented with the government of many cities, and 
made king of the Dolopes. He went with his pupil 
to the Trojan war; and Achilles was ever grateful for 
the inſtructions and precepts which he had received 


from him. After the death of Achilles, Phoenix, with 


others, was commiſſioned by the Greeks to return in- 
to Greece, to bring to the war young Pyrrhus. This 
commiſſion he ſucceſsfully performed; and aſter the 
fall of Troy, he returned with Pyrrhus, and died in 
Thrace. He was buried, according to Strabo, near 
Trachinia, where a ſmall river in the neighbourhood 
received the name of Phenix. There was another Phce- 
nix, ſon of Agenor, by a nymph who was called Te- 
lephaſſa, according to Apollodorus and Moſchus, or, 
according to others, Epimeduſa, Perimeda, or Agriope. 
He was, like his brother Cadmus, and Cilix, ſent > 
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Pholaz. his father in purſuit of his ſiſter Europa, whom Ju- 
iter had carried away under the form of a bull; and 
when his inquiries proved unſucceſsful, he ſettled in a 
country, which, according to ſome, was from him 
called Phenicia, From Firm, as ſome ſuppoſe, the 
Carthaginians were called Pæni. de NN 
PHOLAS, a genus of inſects, belonging to the 
order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell is double · valved 
and divaricated ; the cardo is turned backwards, and 
connected by a cartilage. There arg ſix ſpecies, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the figure of their ſhells, 
he word pholas is derived from the Greek, and 
ſignifies ſomething which lies hid, This name they de- 
rive from their property of making themſelves holes in 
the earth, ſand, wood, or ſtone, and living in them. 
The means of their Nr however, are as yet 
entirely unknown. All that we can know with cer- 
tainty is, that they muſt have penetrated theſe - ſub- 
ſtances when very ſmall; becauſe the entrance of the 
hole in which the pholas lodges is always much leſs 
than the inner part of it, and indeed than the ſhell of 
the pholas itſelf. - Hence ſome have ſuppoſed that they 
were hatched in holes accidentally formed in ſtones, 
and that they naturally grew of ſuch a ſhape as was 
neceſſary to fill the cavity. 

The holes in which the pholades lodge are uſually 
twice as deep, at leaſt, as the ſhells themſelves are long; 
the figure of the holes is that of a truncated cone, ex- 
cepting that they are terminated at the bottom by a 
rounded cavity, and their poſition is uſually ſomewhat 
oblique to the horizon. 'The openings of theſe holes 
are what betray the pholas being in the ſtone ; but they 
are always very {mall in proportion to the ſize of the 
fiſh, There ſeems to be no progreſſive motion of any 
animal in nature ſo flow as that of the pholas ; it is im- 
merſed in the hole, and has no movement except a 
ſmall one towards the centre of the earth; and this 
is only proportioned to the growth of the animal. Its 
work is very difficult in its motion ; but it has great 
time to perform it in, as it only moves downward, 
ſinking itſelf deeper in the ſtone as it increaſes itſelf in 
bulk. That part by means of which it performs this, 
is a fleſhy ſubltance placed near the lower extremity of 
the ſhell; it is of the ſhape of a lozenge, and is con- 
ſiderably large in proportion to the ſize of the animal; 

and though it be of a ſoft ſubſtance, it is not to be 
wondered at that in ſo long a time it is able, by con- 
ſtant work, to burrow into a hard ſtone. Ihe man- 
ner of their performing this may be ſeen by taking one 
of them out cf the ſtone, and placing it upon ſome ſoft 
clay; for they will immediately get to work in bend- 
ing and extending that part allotted to dig for them, 
and in a ſew hours they will bury themſelves in the 
mud in as large a hole as they had taken many years 
to make in the ſtone. They find little reſiſtance in fo 
ſoft a ſubſtance ; and the neceſlity of their hiding them- 
ſelves evidently makes them haſten their work. The 
animal is lodged in the lower half of the hole in the 
ſtone, and the upper half is filled up by a pipe of a 
fleſhy ſubſtance and conic figure, truncated at the end: 
this they uſually extend to the orifice of the hole, and 
place on a level with the ſurface of the ſtone ; but they 
ſeldom extend it any farther than this. The pipe, 
though it appears ſingle, is in reality compoſed of two 
Pipes, or at leaſt it is compoſed of two parts ſeparated 
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by a membrane. The uſe of this pipe or proboſcis is 
the: ſame with that of the proboſcis of other ſhell-6th, 
to take in-ſea-water into their bodies, and afterwards 
to throw it out again. In the middle of their bodies 
they have a ſmall green veſſel, the uſe of which has 
not yet been diſcovered. This, when plunged in ſpi- 
rit of wine, becomes of a purple colour: but its co. 
lour on linen will not become purple in the ſun like that 
of the murex; and even if it would, its quantity is 
too ſmall to make it worth preſerving. 

The pholas is remarkable for its luminous qua- 
lity. That this fiſh was laminous is noticed-by Pliny, 
who obſerves that it ſhines in the mouth of the perſon 
who eats itz and if it touch his hands or clothes, it 
makes them luminous. He alſo ſays, that the light 
depends upon its moiſture. The light of this fiſh — 
furniſhed matter for various obſervations and experi- 
ments to M. Reaumur and the Bolognian academi- 
cians, eſpecially Beccarius, who took ſo much pains 
with the ſubje& of -phoſphoreal light. . 

M. Reaumur obſerves, that whereas other fiſhes give 

light when they tend to putreſcence, this is more lu- 
minous in proportion to its being freſh; that when 
they are dried, their light will revive if they be moi!!- 
ened either with freſh or ſalt water, but that brand; 
immediately extinguiſhes it. He endeavoured to make 
this light permanent, but none of his ſchemes fuc- 
ceeded. 
. The attention of the Bolognian academicians was 
engaged to this ſubject by M. F. Marſilius in 1724, 
who 8 number of theſe fiſhes, and the ſtones 
in which they were incloſed, to Bologna, on purpoſe 
for their examination. TEES A 

Beccarius obſerved, that though this fiſh ceafed to 
ſhine when it became putrid, yet that in its moſt pu- 
trid ſtate it would ſhine, and make the water in which 
it was immerſed luminous when it was agitated. Ga- 
leatius and Montius found that wine or vinegar ex- 
tinguiſhed this light ; that in common oil it continued 
ſome days, but in rectified ſpirit of wine or urine 
hardly a minute. | 

In order to obſerve in what manner this light was 
affected by different degrees of heat, they made uſe of 
a Reaumur's thermometer, and found that water ren- 
dered luminous by theſe fiſhes increaſed in light till 
the heat arrived to 459, but that it then became ſud- 
denly extinct, and could not be revived again. 

In the experiment of Beccarius, a ſolution of ſea- 
ſalt increaſed the light of the luminous water; a ſolu- 
tion of nitre did not increaſe it quite ſo much. Sal 
ammoniac diminiſhed it a little, oil of tartar, per deli- 
guium nearly extinguiſhed it, and the acids entirely. 
This water poured upon freſh calcined gypſum, rock 
cryſtal, ceruſe, or ſugar, became more luminous. He 
alſo tried the effects of it when poured upon various 
other ſubſtances, but there-was nothing very remark- 
able in them. Afterwards, uſing luminous milk, be 
found that oil of vitriol extinguiſhed the light, but 
that of tartar increaſed it. — 5 

This gentleman had the curioſity to try how diffe- 
rently coloured ſubſtances were affected by this kind 
of light; and having, for this purpoſe, dipped ſeve- 
ral ribbons in it, the white came out the brightelt, 
next to this was the yellow, and then the green; the 
other colours could hardly be perceived. It was not, 

| . howescr, 
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pholas, however, any particular colour, but only light, that 
yoleys. was perceived in this caſe. He then dipped boards 
painted with the different colours, and alſo glaſs tubes 
filled with ſubſtances of different colours, in water ren- 
dered luminous by the fiſhes. In both theſe caſes, the 
red was hardly viſible, the yellow was the brighteſt, 
and the violet the dulleſt. But on the boards, the 
blue was nearly equal to the yellow, and the green more 
languid ; whereas in the glaſſes, the blue was inferior 


to the green. 

Of 4 the liquors to which he put the pholades, milk 
was rendered the moſt luminous. A. ſingle pholas 
made ſeven ounces of milk ſo luminous, that the faces 
of perſons might be diſtinguiſhed by it, and it looked 
as if it was tranſparent. 
Air appeared to be neceſſary to this light; ſor when 
Beccarius put the luminous milk into glaſs tubes, no 
agitation would make it ſhine unleſs bubbles of air 
were mixed with it. Alſo Montius and Galeatius 
ſound, that, in an exhauſted receiver, the pholas loſt 
its light, but the water was ſometimes made more lu- 
minous; which they aſcribed to the riſing of bubbles 
of air through it. 

Beccarius, as well as Reaumur, had many fchemes 
to render the light of theſe pholades permanent. For 
this purpoſe he kneaded the juice into a kind of paſte 
with flour, and found that it would give light when it 
was immerſed in warm water ; but it anſwered beſt to 
preſerve the fiſh in honey. In any other method of 
preſervation, the property of becoming luminous would 
not continue longer than ſix months, but in honey it 
kad laſted above a year; and then it would, when 
plunged in warm water, give as much light as ever it 
had done. See Barbut's Genera Verminum, p. 14. &c. 
PHOLEYS, or FovuLitxs, are a people of Africa, 
of very peculiar manners. Some authors tell us, 
that the kingdom of Pholey, from whence they de- 
rive their name, is divided from that of Jaloff by a 
lake called in the language of the Mundingoes Ca- 
yor ; and that it ſtretches from eaſt to wett about 
180 miles; but that, though it extends a great way 
ſouth, its limits in that direction are not exactly aſ- 
certained. 

Mr Moore, however, gives a very different account, 
and ſays, that the Pholeys live in clans, build towns, 
and are in every kingdom and country on each fide 
the river; yet are not ſubject to any of the kings of 
the country, though they live in their territories ; for 
if they are uſed ill in one nation, they break, up their 
towns, -and remove to another. 'They have chiefs of 
their own, who role with ſuch moderation, that every 
act of government ſeems rather an act of the people 
than of one man. This form of government is eaſily 
adminiſtered, becauſe the people are of a good and 
quiet diſpoſition, and ſo well inſtructed in what is juſt 
and right, that a man who does ill expoſes himſelf to 
univerſal contempt. 

The natives of all theſe countries, not being avari- 
cious of land, deſire no more than they can ule ; and 
as they do not plough with horſes or other cattle, they 
can uſe but very little ; and hence the kings willingly 
allow the Pholeys to live in their dominions, and cul- 
tivate the earth, 

The Pholeys have in general a tawney complexion, 


though many of them are of as deep a black as the 
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Mundingoes; and it is ſuppoſed that their alliances Pholeys, 
with the Moors have given them the mixed colour be. WW 
tween the true olive and the black. They are rather 
of a low ſtature, but have a genteel and eaſy ſhape, 
with an air peculiary delicate and agreeable. 

Though they are ſtrangers in the country, they are 
the greateſt planters in it. They are extremely indu- 
ſtrious and frugal, and raiſe much more corn and cot- 
ton than they conſume, which they ſell at reaſonable 
rates; and are ſo remarkable for their hoſpitality, that 
the natives eſteem it a bleſſing to have a Pholey town 
in their neighbourhood ; and their behaviour has gain- 
ed them ſuch reputation that it is eſteemed infamous 
for any one to treat them in an unhoſpitable manner. 


Their kumanity extends to all, but they are doubly 


kind to people of their race ; and it they know of any 
one of their body being made a ſlave, they will rea- 
dily redeem him. As they have plenty of food, they 
never ſuffer any of their own people to want; but ſup- 
port the old, the blind, and the lame, equally with the 
others. 

Theſe people are ſeldom angry ; and Mr Moore ob- 
ſerves that he never heard them abuſe each other; yet 
this mildneſs is far from proceeding from want of cou- 
rage, they being as brave as any people of Africa, and 
very expert in the uſe of their arms, which are javelins, 
cutlaſſes, bows and arrows, and upon occaſion guns. 
They uſually ſettle near ſome Mundingo town, there 
being ſcarce any of note up the river that has not a 
Pholey town near it. Moſt of them ſpeak Arabic, 
which is taught in their ſchools ; and they are able to 
read the Koran in that language, though they have 4 
vulgar tongue called Pholey. They are ſtrict Maho- 
metans, and ſcarce any of them will drink brandy, or 
any thing ſtronger than ſugar and water. 

They are ſo ſkilful in the management of cattle, 
that the Mundingoes leave theirs to their care. The 
whole herd belonging to a town feed all day in the 
ſavannahs, and after the crop is off, in the rice- 
grounds. They have a place without each town for 
their cattle, furrounded by a circular hedge, and with- 
in this encloſure they raiſe a ſtage about eight feet 
high, and eight or ten feet wide, covered with a 
thatched aſe z all the ſides are open, and they aſcend 
to it by a ladder. Round this ſtage they fix a num- 
ber of ſtakes, and when the cattle are brought up at 
night, each beaſt is tied io a ſeparate ſtake with a ſtrong 
rope made of the bark of trees. The cows are then 
milked, and four or five men ſtay upon the tage all 
night with their arms to guard them from the lions, 
tygers, and other wild beaſts. Their houſes are built 
in a very regular manner, they being round ſtructures, 
placed in rows at a diſtance from each other to avoid 
fire, and each of them has a thatched root ſomewhat 
reſembling a high crowned hat. 

They are alto great huntſmen, and not only kill 
hons, tygers, and other wild beaſts, but frequently go 
20 or zo in a company to hunt elephants ; whoſe teeth. 
they ſell, and whoſe fleſh they ſmoke-dry and eat, 
keeping it for ſeveral months together. As the ele- 
phants here generally go in droves of 100 or 200, they 
do great milchief by pulling up the trees by the roots, 
and trampling down the corn ; to prevent which, when 
the natives have any ſuſpicion of their coming, they 


make fires round their corn to keep them out. 


They 
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They are almoſt the only people who make butter, 
and ſell catile at ſome diſtance. up the river. They 
are very particular in their dreſs, and never wear any 
other cloathes but long robes of white, cotton, which 
they make themſelves, . They are always. very clean, 
eſpecially the women, who keep their — ex- 
ceedingly neat. "They are, however, in ſome parti- 
culars very ſuperſtitious ; for if they chance to know 
that any perſon who buys milk of them boils it, they 
will from thenceforth on no conſideration fell that per- 
ſon any more, from their imagiuing that boiling the 
milk makes the cows dry. | 
PH OLS, in natural hiſtory, is the name of a ge- 
nus of toluls of che claſs of gypſums or plaſter· ſtones. 
Its diſtinguiſhing characters are, that the bodies of it 
are tolerably hard, compoſed of partieles ſomewhat 
broad, and of a bright eryſtalline luſtre. The name 
is derived fram , a ſcale or ſmall flake, becauſe they 
are compoſed of particles of that form. Ms | 
Ide ſpecies of this genus are vexy valuable, and 
perhaps the moſt ſo of all the gypſums, becauſe they 
burn to the beſt and fineſt plaſter, but & far as is yet 
known, there are but two of them : the fine plaſter 
ſtone of Montmartre in France, called by us plaſter of 
Paris flone and parget ; and the other, the coarſer and 
ſomewhat reddiſh kind, common in many parts of 


England, and called ha/l plaſter. See Prater of 


Paris. | 

Puoris, in ichthyology, is the name of a ſmall an- 
guilliform filh. The back is brown, the belly is white, 
the whole back and ſides are ſpotted, and the ſkin is 
ſoft, free of ſcales, but with a tough mucilaginous mat- 
ter like the eel. This ſpecies molt of all approaches to 
the alauda; and tho? uſually larger, yet Mr Ray doubts 
whether it really differs from it in any thing eſſential; 
the diſtinction is its colour, which, though a very ob- 
vious is certainly a very precarious one. 8 4 

PHONICS, the doctrine or ſcience of ſounds, other- 
See that aricle. 
 PHORMIUM, Frax-2eLaxT,. ( Phormium tenax, 
Forſt.) is a name which we may give to a plant that 
{erves the inhabitants of New Zealand inſtead of hemp 
and flax. Of this plant there are two ſorts ; the leaves 
of both reſemble thoſe of flags, but the flowers are 
ſmaller, and their cluſters more numerous; in one kind 
they are yellow, and in the other a deep red. . Of the 
leaves of theſe plants, with very little preparation, 
they make all their common apparel, and alſo their 
{trings, lines, and cordage, for every purpoſe ; which 
are ſo much ſtronger than any thing we can make 
with hemp, that they will not bear a compariſon, — 
From the ſame plant, by another preparation, they 
draw long ſlender fibres, which ſhine like ſilk, and are 
as white as ſnow : of theſe, which are very (ſtrong, 
they make their fineſt cloths ; and of the leaves, with- 
out any other preparation than ſplitting them into 
proper breadths, and tying the ſtrips together, they 
make their fiſhing nets, ſome of which are of an enor- 
mous ſize. | 

The ſeeds of this valuable plant have been brought 
over into England ; but, upon trial, appeared to have 
loſt their vegetating power. 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have 
been employed in different countries for the ſame me- 
chanic uſes as hemp and flax among us. Putrefaction, 
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and in ſome degree alkaline lixi via, deſtroy the 


or fleſby matter, and leave the tough filaments — tte. Poste 


By curiouſly putrefy ing the leaf of a plant in water, 
we obtain the fine flexible fibres which conſtituted 
the baſis of the ribs and minute veins, and which form 
s It were a ſkeleton of the leaf. In Madagaſcar, dit- 
erent kinds of cloth are prepared from the fila. 
ments of the bark of certain trees boiled in ſtrong 
ley; and ſome of theſe cloths are very fine, and ap- 
proach to the ſoftneſs of filk, but in durability come 
ſhort of cotton: others are coarſer and ſtronger, 
and laſt thrice as long as cotton; and of theſe fi- 
laments they make ſails and co to their veſſels. 


The ſtalks of nettles are ſometimes uſed for like pur- 


poles, even in France; and Sir Hans Sloane relates, 
in one of his letters to Mr Ray, that he bas been in- 
formed by ſeveral, that muſlia and callico, and moſt 
of the Indian linens, are made of nettles. A ſtrong 
kind of cloth is ſaid to be prepared in ſome of the 
provinces of Sweden of hop-ſtalks ; and in the tranſ- 
actions of the Swedilh Academy. for 1750, we have an 
account of an experiment relating to this ſubject: A 
quantity of the ſtalks was gathered in autumn, which 
was equal in bulk to a quantity of flax ſufficient to 
yield a pound after preparation. The talks were put 
into water, and kept covered with it during the win- 
ter. In March they were taken out, dried m a ſtove, 
and dreſſed as flax. The prepared filaments weighed 
nearly a pound, and proved fine, ſoft, and white; 
they were ſpun and wove into ſix ells of fine ſtrong 
cloth. Unleſs the ſtalks are fully rotted, which will 
take mach longer time than flax, the woody part will 
not ſeparate, and the cloth will prove neither white 
nor fine, | 2 | 

PHOSPHAT, is a mineral found ia Eſtremadura, 
It is of a whitiſh colour, and of great ſolidity, though 
not ſufficiently hard to ſtrike fire with Reel. If tritu- 
rated in an iron mortar in the dark, or even if two 
pieces of it be rubbed together, it becomes luminous; 
but when it has once loſt this property, it does not, 
like ſome natural phoſphori, receive it again by being 
expoſed to the rays of the ſun. If reduced to a very 
fine powder, and laid on coals, it does not decrepitate, 
but burns with a beautiful green light; though, if the 
coals be very hot, and the powder coarſe, decrepitation 
will take place. | 

According to the analyſis made by theſe chemilts, 
100 grains of the calcareous phoſphat is reſolvable inte 
the tollowing elements : 


Carbonic acid . 1 grain. 
Muriatic acid - 5 4 
Iron - — M I 
Quartzous earth - TR 
Pure calcareous earth - - 59 
Phoſphoric acid O — 34 
Fluoric acid 3 2x 

100 Grains. 


We have the following account of an anaylſis of a 
native phoſphat of lime (earth bones) by Mr Haſ- 
ſenfratz in the Annals of Cbemiſiry. The phoſphat 
of lime of eſtremaduta, found by Mr Prouſt, deter- 
mined me to examine on the coals a phoſphoreſcent 
powder which I collected at Kobala-Polyana near 


Sigeth, 
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; 8 in the county of Marmaroſch, duting the me- 
— ic tour I made through Hungary be en 
——" of government. Though this powder gives abſolutely 
the ſame appearance when treated on the coals as 
the flaat of lime //path-fuor ), yet no Aluoric acid is 
+ diſengaged from it when heated with ſulphuric acid. 
It diflolves in nitric acid (dephlogiſticated nitrous 
acid); and ſulpburic (vitriolic) acid precipitates from 
this ſolution a conſiderable quantity of ſulfat of lime 
(gypſum) : the liquor filtered, and concentrated by 
evaporation, gives a new precipitate ſimilar to the for- 
mer. The liquor again filtered, and evaporated to 
dryneſs, left a ſlight reſiduum. This reſiduum, after 
having: been expoſed to a fire ſufficiently ſtrong to 
make the veſſel containing it red-hot, and diſengage 
the nitric and ſulphuric acids which might have re- 
mained united with it, was ſoluble in diſtilled water, 
which it acidified. This acid did not precipitate ba- 
rytic muriat ; it cauſed a white precipitate from the 
ſolutions of ſulfat of iron (green vitriol), and nitrat of 
mercury (mercurial nitre), and formed a thick and 
copious one in lime water: hence it is evident, that 
this acid was. the phoſphoric, and the powder was 
phoſphat of lime. 
The phoſphat of ſoda is obtained by combining the 
phoſphoric acid with the mineral alkali. It has, we 
are told, been given with ſucceſs as a purge; and M. 
Pelletier thinks it may be applied to the ſoldering of 
metals inſtead of borax ; and indeed it reſembles this 
ſubſtance ſo much in many of its properties, that it 
has been ſuppoſed that phoſphoric acid is one of the 
conſtituent principles of borax. See CuIMISsTRx, 
n? 904. | | 
PHOSPHORUS, a name given to certain ſubſtan- 
ces which ſhine in the dark without emitting heat. By 
this circumſtance they are diſtinguiſhed from the pyro- 
phori, which though they take fire on being expoſed 
to the air, are yet entirely deſtitute of light before 
2 this expoſure. 
Divided in- Phoſphori are divided into ſeveral kinds, known by 
** the names of Bolognian phoſphorus, Mr Canton's phoſ- 
'  phorus, Baldwin's phoſphorus, phoſphorus of urine, &c. 
of which the laſt is by far the moſt remarkable both 
with reſpect to the quantity of light which it emits, 


I 
Phoſphorus 
defined au 
diltioguiſh» 
ed, 


fiercely upon being ſlightly heated or rubbed. For 
the method of preparing theſe, ſee Cyzmsrer-Zndex. 
Befides theſe, however, it has been found that almoſt 
all terreſtrial bodies, upon being expoſed to the light, 
will appear luminous fora little time in the dark, me- 
tals only excepted. This points out a general diviſion of 
the phoſphori into two claſſes; namely, ſuch as require 
to be expoſed to the light either of the ſun or of ſome 
artificial fire, beſore they become luminous; and ſuch 
as do not. Of the former kind are the Bolognian phoſ- 
phorus, Mr Canton's phoſphorus, the phoſphori from 
carths, &c. Of the latter kind are rotten-· wood, the 
ſkins of fiſnes, and the phoſphorus of urine. To theſe 
we may add ſome other ſubſtances which become lumi- 
nous in another way; viz. the maſs which remains af- 
ter the diſtilation of volatile ſal amoniac with chalk, 
loaf-ſugar, and the -phoſphorus of urine diſſolved in 
ſpirit- of wine. The firſt, which is a compoſition of 
the marine acid of the ſal ammoriac with the chalks, 
after being fuſed in a crucible, becomes luminous when 
Vor. XIV. 
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and its property of taking fire and burning very 


PHO 

ſtruck with any hard body; white ſugar is luminous Phefptorus 

when grated or ſcraped in the dark; and the ſolution nn 

of phoſphorus in ſpirit of wine is luminous only when 

dropped into water; and even then the light is only 

perceived where the drops fall into the liquid. One 

part of phoſphorus communicates this property to 

600,000 parts of ſpirit of wine. 4 
There is a remarkable difference between the light Remark- 

of rotten wood, fiſhes, and that of phoſphorus of able dif- 

urine, even when it is not in an ignited ſtate; for this _— 

laſt does not ceaſe to be luminous even when included light of rl 

within an exhauſted receiver; the contrary of which rious phot- 

happens to rotten wood and fiſhes. If air is ftrongly phoric bo- 

blown upon this phoſphorus from a pair of bellows, it dies. 

will extinguiſh its light for ſome time, which is not 

the caſe with the other kinds. When kept in water, 

and placed in a warm air, the phoſphorus of urine diſ- 

charges ſuch large and bright flaſhes into the air above 

it, as are apt to ſurpriſe and even frighten thoſe who 

are unacquainted with it. Theſe coruſcations are con- 

tracted in their paſſage through the water, but expand 

as ſoon as they get above it ; however, the experiment 

can only be tried to advantage in warm weather, and 

in a cylindrical glaſs not above three quarters fill-d 

with water. c 
The phenomena exhibited by the earthy phoſphori Phenon,e- 

are very curious; both on account of the ſingular cir- navtecart!y 

cumſtances in which they exhibit their light, and the Pho{phurn 

varieties obſerved in the light itſelf. All theſe, as has 

been already mentioned, emit no light till they have 

been firſt expoſed to the light of the ſun, or ſome other 

luminous body. After that, they are luminous in the 

dark for a conſiderable time; but by degrees their 

light dies away, and they emit no more till after anc- 

ther expoſure to the ſun. But if this happens to be 

too long continued, they are then irrecoverably ſpoil- 

ed. The ſame thing will happen from being too much 

heated without any expoſure to light. Indeed, if a 

phoſphorus, which has juſt ceaſed to be laminous, be 

heated, it will again emit light without any expoſure 

to the ſun ; but by this its phoſphoric quality is wea- 

kened, and will at laſt be deſtroyed. Indeed theſe 

phoſphori are fo tender, and impatient either of light 

or heat, that the beſt method of rendering them lumi- 

nous occaſionlly is by diſcharging an electric battle 

near them. The light of che Rath immediately kindles 

the phoſphorus, and it continues luminous tor a conſi- 

derable time, after which it may again be revived by 

another flath, and ſo on. However, with all the care 

that can be taken, theſe phoſphori are very far from 

being perpetual ; nor has any mettod been yet fallen 

upon to render them ſo. 
The ſingularites in the light of the phoſphori a- 

bove mentioned are, that they emit light of many dit- 

ferent and molt beautiful colours. This difference 01 

colours ſeems to be natural to them; for tome will ar 

firſt emit a green, others a red, others a violet, &c. 

at their formation. However, the beſt kinds agree 

in this ſtrange property, that if they are expoſed to 2 

red light, they emit a red light in the dark; and the 

ſame of other colours. But this muſt not be under- 


ſtood without limitation; nor is the phoſphoreal light 

at any time fo bright as che luminous body, whatever 

it was, by which it was kindled. Neither are we to 

imagine, that any particular phoſphorus has a particu- 
4 KR 
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Phoſphorus lar kind of light appropriated to it ; for the ſame phoſ- 


phorus which at one time emits a purple light, will at 
another perhaps emit a green, ora light of ſome other 
colour. | | 46 | 

The explanation of the principal phenomena of phoſ= 
phorus is deducible from hat has been ſhown concern. 
ing the nature of fire, compared with what is mentioned 
under the article QuicxriuE. Under this laſt article it 
is ſhown, that, when calcareous earths are deprived of 
their fixed air, a proportionable quantity of active fire 
is abſorbed by them; that is, the etherial fluid which 
pervades all bodies, has a violent tendency to expand 
itſelf, or to act all around every particle of the calci- 
ned earth, as from a centre. Of conſequence, if this 
tendency was not counteracted by ſome other power, 
theſe ſabſtances would emit a perpetual flame, 'This 
power, however, is found in our atmoſphere ; which 
has already been ſhown either to be the poſitive prin- 
ciple of cold, or to contain it . Hence, the latent fire 
in theſe ſubſtances is checked, and cannot act, except- 
ing within the very ſubſtance itſelf, But if any other 
body comes in contact with the calcined earth, in which 
the principle of cold is leſs vigorous than in the atmo- 
ſphere, the active fire in the quicklime immediately 
thows itſelf, and the body either becomes hot, or is 
conſumed as if by fire. Hence it will follow, that if 
a very inflammable body is touched by quicklime, it 
ought to be ſet on fire. But of this we have no in- 
ſtance, becauſe it is impoſſible for the quicklime to 
part with any of its fire, unleſs it receives ſomething 
in exchange. This indeed it might receive from the 
atmoſphere ; which could ſupply it either with more 
fire, if it was in a ſtate of ignition; or with fixed air, 
if any ſubſtance was at hand to receive the fire. But 
the atmoſphere refuſes to part with the fire which it 
contains, becauſe the effort of the fire in the quick- 
lime is not ſuſhciently ſtrong to overcome the oppoſition 
it meets with in other bodies; and, on the other hand, 
the effort of the fire in the quieklime is ſufficient to 
keep the earth from attracting fixed air out of the at- 
moſphere. But when water, for inſtance, is poured 
on the quicklime, the dry earth abſorbs it very gree- 
dily, and parts with a proportionable quantity of its 
latent fire, which the water alſo abſorbs much more 
readily than the atmoſphere. Hence the mixture be- 
comes ſo exceedingly hot as ſometimes to fire combu- 
ſtible bodies. Now if, inſtead of water, we ſuppoſe 
the lime to be mixed with oil, this alſo will abſorb the 
fire, but not with ſuch force as the water; neither is 
the heat by any means ſo conſiderable ; becauſe oil is 
capable of detaining a vait quantity. of heat in a latent 
{tate, the only conſequence of which is an increaſe of 
its fluidity, without any very perceptible change of 
temperature. At the ſame time, however, we muſt 
remember, that if the oil is in very ſmall quantity, and 
intimately combined with the quicklime in that peculiar 
ſtate which was formerly called phlagiſton, it is eaſy to 
conceive, that it may be ſo much ſaturated with fire, as 
to be unable to contain any more without being ignited. 
In this caſe, if more fire is forced into the compound, 
a quantity of the phlogiſtic matter which it contains 
will be decompounded ; and of conſequence, the fire 
which it has imbibed will be thrown out, as in the com- 
mon ignition of vapour; and in proportion to the de- 
gree of heat thus communicated, will the degree of ig- 


nition and the continuance of it be. If the quantity of Phoſphor1, 

heat is very great, the phlogiſton will be diſſipated al.. 

at once; but if otherwiſe, the ignition will continue 

for a much greater length of time, as is the caſe with 

a common fire. Fo N 0 , 
To apply this to the accenfion of phoſphori, we The com- 

muſt conſider that theſe ſabſtances, are all formed by poſition of 

calcining calcareous ſubſtances, and combining them alete. 

with ſome portion of phlogiſtic matter. Baldwin's 55amb 
phoſphorus is made by diffolving chalk in the nitrous 

acid, afterwards evaporating the ſolution, and driving 

off moſt of the acid. The conſequence of this is, that 

the earth is left in an exceedingly cauſtic ſtate, as the 

acid expels the fixed air more completely than could 

be done almoſt by any calcination whatever ; at the 

ſame time that any phlogiſtic matter which might have 

been contained in bi mixture is moſt accurately diffu- 

ſed through it, and combined with it. The Bolog- 

nian phoſphorus is compoſed of a gypſeous earth, 

which contains a quantity of vitriolic acid; and as no 

mineral is to be found perſectly free from phlogiſtic 
matter, the vitriolic acid unites with it during the cal- 

cination into an exceedingly inflammable ſulphur ; for 

the greater the quantity of acid there is in proportion 

to he phlogiſton, the more inflammable is the com- 

pound 1. Thus the Bolognian, as well as Baldwin's f Sc the 
phoſphorus, is a compound of quicklime and inflam- article Sci. 
mable matter; aud the caſe is ſtill more plain with re- 
gard to Mr Cantan's, where the quicklime is mixed 

with ſulphur, and both calcined together. Neither 

are the phoſphori made by calcining oyſter-ſhells with- 

out addition to be accounted any way different from 

thoſe already mentioned; ſince the ſhells always con- 

tain ſome portion of inflammable matter, which, being 

reduced to a coal by the action of the fire, furniſhes a 
quantity of phlogiſtion, and imparts it to the whole of 

the calcareous matter. g 

Having thus ſeen that the phoſphori of which we state ol the 

now ſpeak are all compoſed of pure calcareous earth Phlogiſon, 
and phlogiſton, we are next to confider, that the phlo- 

giſton muſt be in ſuch a ſtate as it is when ſaturated 

with fire and ready to inflame. It is not indeed in 

the ſtate · ot vapour, becauſe this would require a quan- 

tity of fire detached from any other ſubſtance, and in- 
terpoſed between the particles of the vapour, in order 

to keep them at a diſtance, or to give it elaſticity. But 

the fire which ought to do this is confined by the cal- 

careous earth, which alſo detains the phlogſton itſelf. 

As long therefore as the balance is thus preſerved, the 


phoſphorus cannot ſhine ; but as foon as a freſh quan- 


tity of light is diſcharged upon it, then more light or 
fire (for they are the very ſame in this caſe) enters the 
quicklime than it can contain. The conſequence of 
this is, that the quantity which cannot be retained by 
the earth, exerts its force upon the phlogiſtion; which 
having already as much as it can hold, not only the ſu- 
perfluous quantity is diſcharged, but alſo part of that 
which the phlogiſton had abſorbed before. The burn- 
ing indeed is very flow and weak, becauſe the phlogi- 
ſton is obſtinately retained by the . earth, which both 
impedes the ignition, and prevents the diſſipation of 
the phlogiſton in vapour. However, as ſoon as the 
lime has by its action impeded the farther extrication 
of the phlogiſton, the balance is reſtored, the fire goes 
out, and the phoſphorus ceaſes to be luminous, —_ 
Wi 
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| hoſpharns will kindle it again; but thus a larger quantity of 
— hlogiſtie matter is diſſipated, and the phoſphorus is 
— deſtroyed, Light does the ſame, but in a much 
more moderate degree; and therefore the phoſphorus 
may be frequently rekindled by means of light, and 
will continue its ſplendor for a long time. But if the 
light is too long continued, or too violent, it will pro- 
duce the ſame conſequence whether it is attended with 

g perceptible heat or not. 
Particulars With regard to the phoſphorus of urine, the caſe is 
reſpecting the ſame z only, inſtead of the calcareous earth, we 
5 have here an acid joined with phlogiſton. The latter 
ure is in exceeding ſmall quantity, and of conſequence ſo 
loaded with fire that the lealt additional heat, rub- 
bing, or alteration in the weather, forces more fire 
upon it than it can bear, and therefore part of it is 
continually flaſhing off in thoſe coruſcations formerly 
mentioned. The reaſon why this phoſphorus flaſhes 
like lightning, and the others give only a ſteady light 
like coals, 1s, that the compound is very volatile. It 
requires indeed a violent fire to diſtil it at firſt ; but 
in the diſtillation ſo much fire is imbibed, that it ſeems 
ever afterwards ready to evaporate ſpontaneouſly; and 
therefore phoſphorus, when once made, is ealily fe- 

diſtilled in cloſe veſſels. 


10 
Wyit It now remains only to ſhow the reaſon why the 
2 phoſphorus of urine and ſome others will ſhine under 


water, Or in an exhauſted receiver, while rotten wood, 
&c. will not. This ſeems to ariſe from the quantity 
of fire which they have internally, and which requires 
no ſupply from the external air, as in the caſe of com- 
mon fire: and hence the phoſphorus of urine ſhines 
more briſkly in vacuo than in the air; becauſe the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere is then taken off, and the 
evaporation of the phloziſtic matter promoted. The 
light of fiſhes and rotten wood ſeems to be of an 
cleric nature; and therefore ceaſes when the air is ex- 
hauſted, as on this fluid all the phenomena of elec- 
11 tricity are found to depend. 
Cauſe of With regard to the various colours of phoſphoric 
the various light ſome 4 imagined that the earthy ſubſtance 
2 of was capable of imbibing a certain quantity of light, 
phoſphoric 228 . 
lkt. and it afterwards in the very ſame ſtate, 
and having the ſame colour which it had before. But 
this is now known to be a miſtake, and the light 
of the phoſphori is found to be owing to a true ac- 
cenſion, though weak, as in other burning bodies, 
Hence it is very probable that the colour of the light 
depends upon the degree of accenſion; for we ſee that 
even in common fires the colour depends in a great 
meaſure on the ſtrength of the flame. Thus the flame 
of a candle, where it is not well kindled at bottom, 
always appears blue. The flame of a ſmall quantity 
of ſulphur, cr. of ſpirit of wine, is blue; but if a large 


E 
ly 


the flame will in many places appear white. A ſtrong 
flame mixed with much ſmoke appears red; a weak 
one in 4milar circumſtances appears brown, &c.— 
Hence if the phoſphoric is weakly kindled it will emit 
a brown, violet, blue, or green flame; if ſtrongly, a 
red or white one. 

It has already been mentioned, that almoſt all ter- 
reſtrial bodies have a phoſphoric quality: however 
this, in moſt of them, is extremely weak, and continues 
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quantity of eicher of theſe ſubſtances be ſet on fire, 
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only for a very ſhort time. Signor Beccaria, who Phoſphorus 

diſcovered this property, in order to find out what 7" 

ſubſtances were phoſphoric and what were not, had Signior 

a machine contrived like a dark lanthorn, in which he Beccaria's 

included himſelf, in order to perceive with the greater experiment 

facility any ſmall quantity of light which might be 

emitted by the ſubſtances which he deſigned to exa- 

mine. In the fide of the machine was a cylinder cu- 

pable of being turned about without admitting any 

light. Upon this were paſted the ſubſtances he de- 

ſigned to examine, and by turning the cylinder he 

immediately brought them from the light cf the ſon 

into intenſe darkneſs; in which ſituation there were 

but few ſubſtances which did not afford a ſufficient 

quantity of light to render themſelves viſible. This 

phenomenon, however, is evidently ſimilar to an op- 

tical illuſion by which we are made to ſez what is not 

preſent before us; for if we look very intenſely upon 

any thing for ſome time, ſuffering no more light to 

enter our eyes than what is reflected from that object, 

we will imagine that we {till ſee it, though we remove 

into the dark or ſhut our eyes. The reaſon of this 

is, that the nervous fluid being once put in motion 

after a certain manner, continues that motion for a 

ſhort ſpace of time after the moving cauſe is removed. 

In like manner, as the light is partly reflected from 

bodies, and partly penerrates them, when any body 

is expoſed to the light, and then is ſuddenly brought 

into a dark place, the etherial fluid within its ſub- 

ſtance being once put into motion does not ceaſe to 

move immediately, but for a time produces that vi- 

bration which we call Ie for the ſubſtance of light 

is preſent in the moſt intenſe darkneſs as well as in ſun- 

ſhine. Hence almoſt all ſubſtances are capable of 

emitting light in the dark, after being expoſed to a 

vigorous ſunſhine; though the reaſon of their doing 

ſo may be very different from that by which the phoſ- 

phori becomes luminous. 13 
Many entertaining experiments may be made with Other ex- 

the various kinds of phoſphori, eſpecially with that of P*rimen”+ 

urine, This laſt, however, is ſometimes dangerous on 

account of the violence with which it burns. If diſ- 

ſolved in oil of cloves, it loſes this property, but con- 

tinues to be as luminous as before; ſo that this mix- 

ture, called /iquid phoſphorus, may be uſed with ſafety. 

As on ſome occaſions it may be wiſhed to have it in 

powder, it is proper to obſerve that this may be done 


with ſafety by pouring ſome hot water upon the phoſ- 


phorus in a glaſs murtar. The compound melts, and 
while in a ſoft ſtate is eaſily reducible to powder of any 
degree of fineneſs. T4 
Mr Margraff endeavoured to combine phoſphorus On _ 
with metals by diſtillation ; but zinc and copper were dne 
the only two metals that ſhowed any figns of combina- phoſphotu⸗ 
tion (See Cux Nis TRY, n“ 1413.) The great analogy, with me- 
however, that has been obſerved between the properties tals, 
of phoſphorus and tho!e ot ſulphur and arſenic, mdu- 
ced M. Pelletier long ago to ſuſpeR, that phoſphorus 
would really combine with metals, and that the eſſential 
point was to retain the phoſphorus in contact with the 
metal in a ſtate of fuſion. This happy idea led him 
to a method from which he has obtained all the ſuc- 
ceſs that could be deſired. Of this we have already 
given a very contracted account after the word PH.: 
4 K 2 phorus 
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Phoſphoret 
of 8 old. 


16 
Of Platina. 
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ſhall: ow extend that necdupt, by giving that in the 
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e ginde threading of his niemoir; M. Pelletier has Phoſphoree- 
purſued is proceſs, and has advanced fo far as to be 


firſt volame of Amur off Chemiſtry.! * able 40tHIFfES free the platina from the phoſphorus, 
Each of che” eig eee Which are now tobe ſo Wat e dnay be worked when heated: thus be bas 
deſcribed, M. Pelletier has tetmedpboſpbbratell men. n protured ud a method of purifying this metal more ad. 


« M, Pelletier mixed half an ounceof god f pat. 
ing, in powder, with an once of phoſphôrie glaſs and 
about a dram of powdered charcoal; he put this mix- 
tare into a crucible, covering it with à ſmall quantity 
of charcoal powder ; and then applied a degree of heat 
ſufficient-to melt the gold. During the operation, a 
conſiderable quantity of ty a4 ” phoſphorus” was 
diſengaged, but all the phoſphorus which was produ- 

cedwas not diffipated ; à fmall quantity united with 
the gold, which was whiter than in its natural ſtate, 
brake wadls the hammer, and had alſo a cryſtallized' 
appearance. ene . 

* Twenty-four grains of this phoſphoret of gold, pla- 
ced on a cupel in a heated muffle, loſt only one grain, 
and the button of 
colour of that me 

« A mixture, _ 
ounce of phoſphoric glaſs, and a dram of powdered: 
charcoal, being put into a erucible, and covered with a 
little charcoal powder, M. Pelletier gave it a degree of 
heat nearly equal to what would have fuſed gold: this 
he continued for an hour, Having broken the cru- 
cible, he found underneath a blackiſh glaſs a ſmall 
button of a ſilver white, weighing more than an ounce. 
On the inferior part of the button were well defined 
cryſtals of the ſame ſubſtance, the figure of which was 
perfect cube. The ſame experiment, frequently re- 
peated, conſtantly afforded the ſame reſult. — * 5 

The phoſphoret of platina is very brittle, pretty 
hard, and ſtrikes fire with ſteel: it is not acted upon by 
the magnet, and when it is expoſed naked to a fire ca- 
pable of fuſing it, the phoſphorus is diſengaged, and 
burns on its ſurface. Expoſed to the fire in a cupel· 
ling furnance on porcelain teſts, the phoſphoret of pla- 
tina leaves a black glaſs, which ſurrounds the metallic 
{ubltance. The ons of the glaſs is owing to iron 
contained in the platina; and if it continue expoſed to 
the ſame heat in freſh teſts, the portions of glaſs that 
torm latterly have nat ſo deep a colour, are more or 
lets greeniſh, have ſometimes a bluiſh tinge, and be- 
come at luſt of a tranſparent white. This obſervation 
led M. Pelletier to imagine, that phoſphorus was well 
adapted for ſeparating iron from platina, and that it 
was one of the beſt means of ſeparating it entirely from 
that metal. But the glaſs which reſults from the com- 
buſtion of the phoſphorus and its combination with the 
oxyd (calx) of iron, forms a cruſt which obſtructs the 
combuſtion of the phoſphorus that ſtill remains com- 
bined with the platina. To overcome this obſtacle, 
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N. Pelletier thought of expoſing the phoſphoret of 
platina to the fire, in cupels made of calcined” bones, 


which, as they eaſily abſorb the glaſs of lead, ought 


alſo to have the property of abſorbing the phoſphoric | 
glaſs. He repeated the operation, l ſeveral 
times ſucceſſively, changing the cupel. A button of 
platina, which had been thus operated on four times, 
he preſented to the academy: in this ſtate it was ca- 
pable of being reduced into plates, but w as brittle 
when heated. 10 bg de 
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gold that remained had the peculiar” 
sg Gogo: 
of an ounce of platina, an 


ed from platina not puxiſie d. 


vantageous probably than any hitherto attempted. 
The Fhoſpborer of platina detonates ſtrongly when it 


is thrown on nitre in fuſion. A mixture of phoſpho- 
ret of platina, and oxygenated muriat of potaſh 
 gifficated di 


;geftive ſalt), thrown into a red hot erucible, 


produces a briſk detonation; and the platina remains 


pure in the crucible. 


Wen e "45 3 17 
« Half an ounce of ſilveri treated with an ounce of Of ſllver. 
_ phoſphoric glaſs and two drams of charcoal, acquired 


an increaſe of weight of one dram. The phoſphoret 
formed was white: it apprared granalated, and as it 
were cryſtalized: it broke under the hammer, but 
was capable of being cut with a knife. Placed: in a 
cupel in a heated muffle, the phoſphorus was diſenga- 
ged, and the ſilver remained quite pure 

In preparing phoſphorus in the way, M. Pel- 
letier obſer ved, that the phoſphoric acid attacked in 
ſome degree the copper baſons, which are in other re- 
ſpects very convenient for this operation; and in the 
retorts Which he made uſe of for che diſtillation, he 
found phoſphoret of copper, ſometimes in ſmall di- 
ſtint grains, at others in large maſſes, according as 
the degree of heat which finiſhed the operation was 
more or leſs intenſe. This phoſphoret he exhibited to 
the academy, and thence it was mentioned in the che- 
mical nomenelature. The phoſphoret of copper is al- 
ſo obtainable by a proceſs fimilar to that which we 


have deſeribed for obtaining that of gold, filver, and 


platina. The proportions which M. Pelletier employ- 
ed were an ounce of ſhreds of copper, an ounce of 
phoſphoric glaſs, and a dram of powdered charcoal. 
This phoſphoret appears whitiſh, is ſometimes varie- 
gated with the different colours of the rainbow; 
changes on expoſure to the air like pytites, loſes its 
luſtre, and aſſumes a blackiſh hue 

« Margraff had formed phoſphoret of copper by di- 
ſtilling che oxyd of copper, called crocus veneris, with 
phoſphorus; and M. Pelletier alſo obtained it by the 
ſame proceſs: but he did not obſerve the property at- 
tributed to it by of running when applied to 
a candle. Having placed the phoſphoret in à cupel 
in a heated mufflle, it was fuſed, the phoſphorus in- 
flamed on its ſurſace; a blackiſh ſubſtance reſembling 
ſeoriæ remained in the cupel, which was penetrated 
with a glaſs that gave it a blue colour. | | 

The phoſphoret of iron produced by the fuſion of 
an ounce of phoſphoric glaſs, and an ounce of ſhreds of 
iron, mixed with half a dram of powdered charcoal, 
was very brittle, and broke white, with a ſtriated and 
granulated appearance: in one cavity it was cryſtalli- 
zed in rhomboidal priſms, It is the ſame ſubſtance 
which Bergman conceived to be a peculiar metal. 

This phoſphoret, placed in a cupel in a heated 
mufflle, ſoon entered into a ſtate of fuſion ; in the cu- 
pel remained a brittle ſubſtance, which is an oxyd of 
iron, and the cupel was penetrated' with a matter fi- 
milar to that which M. Pelletier had obſerved on treat- 
ing in the ſame manner phoſphoret of platina, obtain» 
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Ol copper, 
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phoſphotur © 4 The dret of lead, obtained by the proceſs 
already deſcribed, appears little different from com- 
of 4 mon lead. It is malleable, and eaſily cut with a knife, 
but it loſes its luſtre ſooner than lead, and when melt- 


ed on charcoal by the blow-pipe, the phoſphorus burns, 


leaving the lead behind. | 

6 phoſphoetr of tin, which M. Pelletier ob- 
tained by his proceſs, was divided into ſeveral grains, 
becauſe he had not given a ſufficient degree of tire to 
unite them. © Theſe grains did not appear different 
from the metal itſelf ; but being melted with the blow- 
pipe, the phoſphorus burnt on the ſurtace of the me- 
on i; as in the ſimilar experiment with lead. 

In fuſing tin or lead with the charcoal powder 
and phoſphoric glaſs, care muſt. be taken not to urge 
the fire, as the phoſphorus eafily flies off from either 
of thoſe metals. | 

From the experiments of M. Pelletier, it appears 
that phoſphorus may be combined with gold, platina, 
ſilver, copper, iron, tin, and lead; and that it deprives 

the ſive former metals of their ductility. M. Pelletier 
propoſes to make further experiments, to aſcertain 
whether it be poſſible or not to combine a greater 
quantity of phoſphorus with the two latter, and whe - 
ther they will retain their malleability in that caſe. In 
another memoir he will examine the action of phoſ- 
phorus on ſemimetals: he propoſes alſo to aſcertain 
the order of its affinity with the metals and ſemi- 
metals. n irie ese 4435; 

„It is much to be wiſhed that M. Pelletier may 
carry to perfection a work which will enrich chemiſtry 
with a ſpecies of combination hitherto almoſt entirely 
unknown, and which he has diſcovered means of ef- 
fecting by a proceſs equally ſimple and ingenious.“ 

In the roth volume of the ſame Annals we find an 
account of the action of lime, and of ſome metallic 

2x oxyds on phoſphorus, by Dr Raymond: | | 
M. Gen- M. Gengembre difcovered, that by boiling: phoſ- 
zenbre's phorus in à ſolution of potaſh, a peculiar kind of gas 
alcorery was produced, which had the ſingular property of tak- 
of a pecu- into contact with the atmoſphere, 


r Hin e ing fire on comin 
" and to which: the French chemiſts have | af” the ap- 
r Raymond 


22 pellation of phoſphorized hydrogen gas. 
The pro- thought of varying the proceſs, in order to diſcover 
tels varied. whether chis gas might not be produced in ſome other 

way. He took two ounces of lime flaked in the air, 
à dram of phoſphorus cut ſmall, with half an ouuce of 
water, which he mixed up into a ſoft paſte, and put 
into''a ſtone retort; to this retort a tube was fitted, 
the internal diameter of which, he ſays, ought not to 
exceed a line and a half, communicating with a re- 
ceiver full of water. As ſoon: as the retort was well 
heated, the phoſphorized hydrogen gas was generated 
ſo abundantly, that, from the quantity of ingredients 
here mentioned, no leſs than three quarts of it were 
obtained. The refiduum was found to have all the 
characters of the native phoſphat of lime. Hence the 
Doctor ſuppoſes, that the water was decompoſed du- 
ring the proceſs, and that its oxygen ſerved to acidify 
the phoſphorus; which, in this ſtate, was combined 
with the lime, and formed the phoſphat; while its hy- 
drogen, aſſuming a gaſeous ſtate, carried with it a 
part of the — 2 to which the property of tak- 
ing fire by contact with the air muſt be aſcribed. The 
gas ſoon loſes this property, and the phoſphorus is 
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condenſed on the ſides of the receiver: great caution, Phoſphorus | 
however, is neceſſary; for though a part of the ga 
may ſeem to have depoſited its «4: Lair and to be 


reduced to pure hydrogen, yet another part, in the 


ſame receiver, may retain, enough to cauſe a formi- 
dable exploſion, when in contact with air. 

The facility with which water was thus decom- 
poled led the author to ſuſpect that a ſimilar effect might 
be produced by the ſame mixture in the mean tem 
rature of the atmoſphere. Accordingly he found that 
in ten days time a ſmall quantity of hydrogen gas was 
generated in the vials, in which the ingredients were 
placed: this, however, was not phoſphorized, the 
heat not being ſufficient to volatilize the phoſphorus. 23 

Animated by this ſacceſs, Dr Raymond reſolved to Another 
try what could be effected by metallic oxyds. He variation. 
made two mixtures like the former : but inſtead cf 
lime, he ſubſtituted in the one the white oxyd of zinc, 
and in the other the black ozyd of iron, After long 
diſtillation with great heat, he obtained from both 
phoſphorized hydrogen gas; but it was produced in 
much leſs time, and in greater quantity, from the 
oxyd of zinc than from that of iron; which he 
aſcribed to the cloſe affinity of the former to the phoſ- 
Phoric acid, | as 

In the 12th volume of the ſame valuable work, we Proc { for 
have an account of a proceſs. for making Kunkel's making 
phoſphorus from urine, which is ſhorter and more eco- Kunkel's 
nomical than that by which Meſſrs Scheele and Ghan pÞoiphorus 
extract it from the bones of animals, by M. Giobert. 
This method is founded on the property of the metal- 
lic ſalts to ſeparate the phoſphoric acid from urine, 
which Margraſf, we believe, firſt diſcovered: but.M. 
Giobert has greatly improved on the proceſs directed 
by the. German chemilt, as he avoids the tedious and 
diſguſting operations of . evaporating the urine, and 
expoſing it to putrefaction. He tells us, that it is in- 
different whether the urine be that of healthy or diſ- 
eaſed perſons; and that of horſes is nearly as good for 
this purpoſe as that which is human. He gradually 
pours into it a ſolution of lead in the nitric acid, till 
the precipitation ceaſes which this had occaſioned ; 
the whole is then diluted with a conſiderable quantity 
of water, and afterward filtrated through a linen cloth. 
The precipitate, which is phoſphat of lead, muſt be 
made up into a paſte. with powder of charcoal, and 
well dried in an iron or copper pan: it mult afterward 
be diſtilled ; when it will yield, firſt, an ammoniacal, 
and then an empyreumatic, oil; theſe oils proceed 
from the urine, from which it is difficult to purify the 
phoſphat. As ſoon as the oil ceaſes to come over, a 
clean receiver muſt be applied, and the fire be greatly 
increaſed. 'The phoſphorus generally appears in about 
half an hour; and, within eight hours, twelve or four- 
teen ounces of it may thus be obtained. If the pro- 
deſs be conducted with care, M. Giobert thinks that a 
hundred parts of phoſphat of lead will yield between 
fourteen and eighteen of phoſphorus. 

If on the phoſphat of lead thus precipitated from 
urine, a ſolution of ſulphat of ammoniac be poured, 
and- this, after digeſting during twelve hours, be fil- 
trated and evaporated, phoſphat of ammoniac will be 
obtained; and if ſulphat of ſoda be uſed, the reſult 
will be phoſphat of ſoda. a 

Acid of Puosruoxyus. This acid, called alſo the i- 


crocoſmio 


rom urine. 


Phoſphorus crocofunic acid, has already heen deſcribed, 
— 4 


HO 


ribed. See OBA: 
misT&Y-Index at Phoſphoric Acid (4) It has been diſ- 


covered by Mr Scheele, that an acid capable of mak- 
ing phoſphorus is producible from calcined. bones or 


hartſhorn and the vitriolic acid. The proceſs, for pro- 
curing this acid recommended by that gentleman Was 
to diſſolve the bones in nitrous acid; afterwards to pre- 
cipitate the earth by means of the vitriolic acid; to l- 
ter and evaporate the liquor to dryneſs; and, after 
driving off the nitrous acid, the phoſphoric acid re 
mains. This proceſs, however, is expenſive on ac- 
count of the waſte of nitrous acid; and is likewiſe ve- 
ry inconvenient, becauſe a great deal of the earthy 
matter continues diſſolved even after the vitriolic acid 
is poured in; and therefore the phoſphoric acid 1s ne- 
ver to be obtained pure: for which reaſon the follow. 
ing proceſs is preferable, | 

Take of calcined bones or hartſhorn, one pound; 
oil of vitriol, 14 ounces. Let the bones be reduced to 
fine powder; then pour on che acid undiluted, and 


rub both together till they are as accurately mixed as 


poſſible. Having let them remain for ſome hours in 
this ſituation, pour on as much water, ſtirring and 
diſſolving the lumps, into which the maſs will now be 
ate! till it is all equally diſtributed through the 
liquid, aud has the conſiſtence of thick gruel. Let 


it remain 24 hours, and then pour it into a canvas 


cloth in order to let the liquor drain ſrom it. This is 
a very tedious operation, as freſh water muſt conti - 
nually be pouring on till all the ſaline matter is waſhed 
off. When this is done, pour into the liquid a quan- 
tity of cauſtic volatile alkali, which will occaſion a co- 
pious precipitation; for the earth of bones is much 
leſs ſtrongly attracted by acids than even the cauſtic 
volatile alkali. 
cond time, which will be done with ſufficieut eaſe, and 
afterwards evaporated, there xemains a maſs compoſed 
of phoſphoric acid and vitriolic ſal ammoniac, By in- 
creaſing the fire, the latter is diſſipated in vapour; and 


if the proceſs has been ſucceſsful, four ounces or more 


of pure phoſphoric acid will remain. 

With regard to the properties of this acid, it is not 
yet aſcertained whether they are exactly the ſame with 
the microcoſmic acid or not. Indeed, as far as yet 
appears, they ſeem to be different; and there are very 
ſtrong reaſons for ſuppoſing that the phoſphoric acid 
thus produced is no other * the vitriolic altered by 
its combination with the earth of bones. See the ar- 
ticle Boxes. 

Liquor of PaosrnoRus, Bee CurmisSTRY, n* 2d 957. 
1521. 
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ed Photius, upon 


The liquid being now filtered a ſe- 
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| USED in ecclefiaſti * WIT ſtory, were a 
ſect of, heretics. in, REP — 55 Who denied the 
divinity af gur Lord. They denve their name from 


12 eir founder, who was bilbop of Sirmium, 
and a iſciple of Marcellus, Photinus publiſhed in the 
year 343 his notions reſpecting the Deity, which were 
. a both to FA eo gh, Arian ſyſtems. 
e aſſerted, that Jeſus Chriſt was born of the Holy 
Ghoſt and the Virgin Mary; that a certain divine 
emanation, which he called the V ord, deſcended upon 
Him; and that becauſe of the union of the divine 
word, with his human nature, He was called the ſon 
of God, and even God himſelf; and that the Holy 
Ghoſt was not a perſon, but merely a celeſtial virtue 
proceeding from the Deity.. . Both parties condemned 
the biſhop in the councils of Ne and Milan, held 
in the years 345 and 347. He was condemned alſo 
by the council at Sirmium in 351, and was afterwards 
degraded from the epiſcopal dignity, aud at laſt died 
in exile in the year 372 or 375. His opinions were 
afterwards revived by Soeinus. FT 
. PHOTIUS, patriarch, of Conſtantinople, was one 
of the fineſt geniuſes of his time, and his merit raiſed 
him to the patriarchate z for Bardas having driven Ig- 
natius from the ſee, Photius was conſecrated. by Aſbeſ- 
tus in 859. He condemned Ignatius in a ſynod, where- 
upon the pope excommunicated him, and he, to balance 
the account, anathematized the pope. Baſilius of Ma- 
cedon, the emperor whom Photius had reproved for 
the murder of Michael, the late emperor, expelled 
him, and reſtored Ignatius ; but afterwards re-eſtabliſh- 
zatius's death, in 878. At laſt, 
being wrongfully accuſed of a conſpiracy againſt the 
perſon of Leo the Philoſopher, the ſon and ſucceſſor to 
Baſilius, he was expelled by him in 886, and is ſup- 
poſed to have died ſoon after. He wrote a Bibliotheca, 
which contains an examen of 280 authors: we have 
alſo 253 epiſtles of his; the Nomacanan under 14 titles; 
an abridgment of the acts of ſeveral councils, &c. This 
great man was born in Conſtantinople, and was deſcend- 
ed from a very illuſtrious and noble family. His na- 
tural abilities were very great, and he cultivated them 
with the greateſt aſſiduity. There was no branch of 
literature, whether ſacred or profane, and ſcarcely any 
art or ſcience, in which he was not deeply verſed, In- 
deed he appears to. have been by far the greateſt man 
of the age in which, he lived; and was ſo intimately 
concerned in the chief tranſactions of it, that eccleſi- 
aſtical writers have on that account called it S:culum 
Phottanum. He was firſt raiſed to the chief dignities 
of the empire, being made principal ſecretary ot ſtate, 
captain 
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(a) See particularly no gog. In addition to what has been already ſaid on the acid of phoſphorus, we may 


juſt obſerve, that M. Pelletier has a memoir on this ſubje& in the 14th volume of the Chemical Annals. 
This philoſopher's method of preparing the phoſphorous acid differs little from that which was ſome years 
ago propoſed by M. Sage, and which, we believe, is now pretty generally known. The principal alterations 
made by the author of the preſent memoir conſiſt in his putting each ſtick of phoſphorus into a glaſs pipe, the 
lower part of which is ſhaped like a funnel terminatinig in a very ſmall opening; and in covering the appa - 
ratus with a tubulated receiver, which he cah open at pleaſure, By theſe means he can diſſolve a greater 
quantity of phoſphorus without danger of an exploſion. - His method of converting the phoſphorus into the 
pboiphoric acid, by the nitric or the oxygenated muriatic acid, is the ſame with that diſcovered: by M. La- 
voitier, which is deſcribed in his Elements of Chemiſtry. . . ky volt un 115 3 
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captain of the guards, and a ſenator. In all theſe ſta- 
tions he acquitted hirnfelf with a diſtinction faitable to 
his great abilities ; for he was a refined ſtateſman, as 
well as a profound ſcholar. His riſe to the patriarch- 
ate was very quick ; for when he was choſert to that 
office he was only a layman : but that he might be as 
it were gradually raiſed to that dignity, he was made 
monk the firſt day, reader the next, and the following 
days ſub-deacon, deacon, and prieſt. So that in the 
ſpace of fix days he attained to the higheſt office in 
the church. On the whole, however his ardent 
love of glory and unbounded ambition made him com- 
mit excefles which rendered him a ſcourge to thoſe 
about him. 

Fabricius calls this Bibliotbeca or library, nom liber, 
fed infignis theſaurus, not a book, but an illuſtrious 
treaſure,” in which are contained many curious things 
relating to authors, and many fragments of — 
which are no where elſe to be found. It was brought 
to light by Andreas Schottus, and communicated by 
him to David Hoeſchelius, who cauſed it to be print- 
ed in 1601. Schottus, conſidering the great utility of 
this work, tranſlated it into Latin, and primed his 
tranſlation alone in 1606. The Greek text, together 
with the tranſlation, were afterwards printed at Gene- 
va in 1611. The laſt edition of this work; the lar- 
geſt, and the faireſt, was printed at Rouen in 1653, 
tolio. | | 
PHRAATES, or PuxAHATESs. There were four 
kings of this name in Parthia. See ParThia. 

HRASE, in grammar, an elegant turn or manner 
of ſpeech, peculiarly belonging to this or that oc- 
caſion, this or that art, or this or that language. Thus 
we ſay, an Italian phraſe, an eaſtern phraſe, a poetical 
phraſe, a rhetorical phraſe. 

Punx Ask is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort ſentence 
or ſmall ſet or circuit of words conſtructed together, 
In this ſenſe, Father Buffer divides phraſes into com- 


_ plete and incomplete. | 


Phraſes are complete where there is a noun and a 
verb, each in its proper function; i. e. where the noun 
expreſſes a ſubject, and the verb the thing affirmed of 
it, 

Incomplete phraſes are thoſe where the noun and the 
verb together only do the office of a noun ; conſiſting 
of ſeveral words without affirming any thing, and which 
might be expreſſed in a fingle word. Thus, that which 
is true, is an incomplete "braſs, which might be ex- 
preſſed in one word, truth; as, that whith is true ſatis- 
fies the mind, i. e. truth ſatisfies the mind. 

PHRASEOLOGY, a collection of the phraſes or 
elegant expreſſions in any language. See PuxAsE. 

PHREATIS, or PuxEATriun, in Grecian anti- 
quity, was a court belonging to the civil government 
of Athens, ſituated upon the ſea-ſhore, in the Pirzus. 
The name is derived from amo tv ret, becauſe it ſtood 
in a pit; or, as others ſuppoſe, from the hero Phreatur. 
This court heard ſuch cauſes as concerned perſons 
who had fled out of their own country tor murder, or 
thoſe that fled for involuntary murder, and who had 
afterwards committed a deliberate and wilful murder, 
The firſt who was tried in this place was Teucer, on 
a-groundleſs ſuſpicion that he had been acceſſory to 
the death of Ajax. 'The accuſed was not allowed to 
come to land, or ſo much as to caſt anchor, but plead- 
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ed his cauſe in his bark ; and if found guilty, was com- Phrenetie 


PHR 


mitted to the mercy cf the winds and waves, or, as 


| 
ſome ſay, ſuffered their condign puniſhment ; if inno- Phryganea. 


cent, he was only cleared of the ſecond fact, and, ac- 
cording to cuſtom, underwent a twelvemonth's ba- 
niftiment for the former. See Potter's Gr. Antig. vol. 
i. p. 111. 

PHRENE TIC, a term vufed to denote thoſe, who, 
without being abſolutely mad, are ſubſect to ſuch ſtrong 
ſallies of imagination as in ſome meaſure pervert their 
judgment, and cauſe them to act in a way different 
from the more rational part of mankind. 

PHRENITIS, the ſame with Purexsy ; an in- 
flammation of the meninges of the brain, attended with 
an acute fever and delirium. Sce Menpicixe, ne 176; 
alſo an account of a ſtrange degree of phrenzy which 
attacked Charles VI. of France in the article FAS CE, 
n® 88, go. 

PHRYGANEA is a genus of inſects, of which 
Barbut gives the following characters. The mouth 
15 without teeth, but furniſhed with four palpi : the 
ſtemmata are three in number: the antenzz are fili- 
form, and longer than the thorax. The wings are in- 
cumbent ; the under ones are folded,” 

The fame author informs us, that the genus is divi- 
ded into two ſections : the firſt of which is characteri- 
zed, by having two truncated ſetz at the extremity of 
the abdomen, reſembling the beard of an ear of corn ; 
while the ſecond has the abdomen ſimple, or without 
appendices, The tarſi of the feet of the firſt family 
conſiſt of three articulations; thoſe of the ſecond are 
compoſed of five. The wings of this ſection decline 
from the inner margin towards the tides, ſo as to re- 
ſemble the ridge of a houſe, and are curved, or turn up- 
wards at their extremity. © This inſect (ſays Mr 
Barbut), before it becomes an inhabitant of the air, 
has lived under-water, lodged in a kind of tube or 
ſheath, the inward texture of which is ſilk ; outwardly 
covered with ſand, ftraws, bits of wood, ſhells, &c. 
When the hexapod worm is about to change to a chry- 
ſalis, he ſtops up the opening of his tube with threads 
of a looſe texture, through which the water makes its 
way, but prevents the approach of voracious inſects. 
The chryfalis is covered with a thin gauze, through 
which the new form of the inſet is caſily diſcerned. 
The phryganea, on the pcint of changing its element, 
riſes to the ſurface of the water, leaves its tube, ri- 
ſes into the air, and enjoys the ſweets of the country, 
flutters upon flowers and trees, but is ſoon called away 
to the water fide to depoſite its eggs; whence proceeds 
its poſterity. Theſe aquatic larvz are often found in 
ſtagnating waters, where they wrap themſelves up in 
the water-lentil, cut out into regular ſquares, and fitted 
one to another. Trouts are very greedy of theſe lar- 
ve; which is the reaſon, that in ſome countries, after 
{tripping them of their coats, they make uſe of them 
for fiſhing-baits.”? 

There are a variety of different ſpecies of the phry- 
ganea; but except the phryganea bieauda and ſtriata, 
they do not materialy differ from one another, except 
in ſize and colour. The bicauda is of a deep dark- 
brown colour; having a ſingle yellow longitudinal band 
running a acroſs che head and thorax, The legs are of 
a brown colour, as are the antennæ; which are alſo 
long and filiform: Two brown threads, almoſt as 


long 
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| Theygia, long as the antennz, terminate the abdomen. The did not take place till Troas was ſubdued by the Phryy;. 


broad below, and are as it were ſtuck upon the body ; 
which they infold, crofling one ovet the other. This 
inſet, which is met with on the banks of, rivers and 
ſtanding · waters, carries its eggs in a cluſter at its ab- 
domen, like ſome ſpiders. Pane 7 | 

The ſtriata is a large ſpecies, of a dun colour, except 
the eyes, which are black, and has a conſiderable re- 
ſemblance to the phalena in the carriage of its wings 
The antennæ are as long as the body, and are borne 
ſtraight forward,, The wings are a third larger than 
the body, having veins of a colour rather deeper than 
the reſt. The feet are large, long, and ſomewhat finny. 
Mr Yeats tells us, that the perlæ of Geoffroy, and 
phryganeæ of Linnæus, do not differ generically. It 
appears, however, trom Yeats's experiments, that the 
phryganez remain longer in the chryſalis than the 
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rlæ. 

The leſſer phryganez very much reſemble tlie tine; 
but, upon examining them with a glaſs, the ſormer 
will be found to be covered with fi hairs inſtead of 
the ſcales which adorn the wings of the latter. 

PHRYGIA, a country in Aſia. From whence it 
derived its name is not certain : ſome ſay it was from 
the river Phryx (now Sarabat), which divides Phry- 


' wings, which are about a third longer than the body ; Phrygians ;-and hence it is more conſidered By ſome — 
; are veined with brown fibres; are narrow at the top, Roman writers as a part of Phrygia; than Bithyni 


Cappadocia, or any other of the adjacent provinces. 
In after ages, the Greater Phrygia was divided into 
two diltridts or governments; one called Phrygia Paca- 
tiana, from Pacatianus, who, under Conſtantine, bore 
the great office of the præfectus pretorio of the Eaſt ; 
the other Phrygia Salutaris, from ſome miraculous 
cures ſuppoſed to have been performed there by the 
archangel Michael. 

This country, and indeed all Afia Minor, as lying 
in the fifth and fixth northern climates, was in ancient 
times greatly celebrated for its fertility. It abonnded 
in all forts of grain; being, for the moſt part, a plain 
country covered with a deep rich ſoil, and plentifully 
watered by ſmall rivers. It was in ſome parts produc- 
tive of bitumen and other combuſtible ſubſtances. It 
was well ſtocked with cattle, baving large plains and 
paſture ds. The air was anciently deemed moſt 
pure and wholeſome, though it is now in ſome parts 
thought extremely groſs, great part of the country ly- 
ing uncultivated. 

In Phrygia Major were anciently ſeveral cities of 
great celebrity; ſuch as Aranta, Laopicea, Hits s- 
roris, Gordium, 8&c.—There were alſo ſome famous 
rivers ; ſuch as Marſyas, Mzander, &c. The Mzan- 


Ancient gia from Caria, and empties itſelf into the Hermus ; 
Univ. Hiſt, others from Phrygia, the daughter of Aſopus and Eu- 
vol. itt, ropa. The Greek writers tells us, that the country 


der is now called Madre or Mindre, and was much ce- 
lebrated by the ancients for its windings and turn- 


took its name from the inhabitants, and theſe ſrom the 
town of Brygium in Macedonia, from whence they firit 
paſſed into Afia, and gave the name of Phrygia or 
| Brygia to the country where they ſettled. Bochart is 
of opinion that this tract was called Phrygia from the 
Greek verb 9p»yww *to burn or parch:“ which, ac- 
cording to him, is a tranſlation of its Hebrew name, 
derived from a verb of the ſame ſignification. | 

No leſs various are the opinions of authors as to the 
exact boundaries of this country; an uncertainty which 
gave riſe to an obſervation made by Strabo, viz. that 
the Phrygians and Myſians had diſtin boundaries; 
but that it was ſcarce poſſible to aſcertain them. The 
{ame writer adds, that the Trojans, Myſians, and Ly- 
dians, are, by the poets, all blended under the common 
name of Phrygians, which Claudian extends to the Pi- 
tidians, Bithynians, and Ionians. Phrygia Proper, ac- 
cording to Ptol-my, whom we chooſe to follow, was 
bounded on the north by Pontus and Bithynia; on the 
weſt by Myſia, 'Troas, the Egean Sea, Lydia, Mæo- 
nia, and Caria ; on the ſouth by Lycia; on the eaſt by 
Pamphylia and Galatia. It lies between the 3 7th and 
4iſt degres of north latitude, extending in longitude 
trom 56 of 62 degrees. The inhabitants of this country, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, are the Lycaones and Anthe- 
miſenii, towards Lycia ; and Moccadelis or Moccadine, 
the Cyddeſes or Cydiſſes towards Bithynia ; and be- 


rween theſe the Peltini or Speltini, the Moxiani, Phyla- 


cenſes, and Hierapolitz, To theſe we may add the Be- 
recyntes mentioned by Strabo. 


Phrygia is commonly divided into the Greater and 
Leſſer Phrygia, called alſo Troas. But this diviſion 
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ing; from whence all ſuch windings and turnings have 
been denominated meanders. 

The Phrygians accounted themſelves the moſt an- 
cient people in the world. Their origin, however, is ex- 
tremely dark and uncertain Joſephus and St Jerome ſay, 
they were deſcended from togarmah ; one of Gomer's 
ſons ; and that they were known to the Hebrews under 
the name of Tigrammanes. The Heathen authors derive 
them from the Brygians, a people of Macedonia. But 
this is but mere conjecture ; and it is a conjecture to- 
tally unſupported, except by the ſimilarity of names. 
Bochart thinks that the Phrygians were the offspring 
of Gomer the eldeſt ſon of Japhet; the word Phrygia 
being the Greek tranſlation of his name. Joſephus 
makes Gomer the father of the Galatians; but he, by 
the Galatians muſt neceſſarily mean the Phrygians in- 
habiting that part of Phrygia which the Galatians had 
made themſelves maſters of; the deſcendants of Gomer 
being placed by Ezekiel northward of Judea, near 
Togarmah (which Bochart takes to be Cappadocia), 
long before the Gauls paſſed over into Aſia. We are 
willing to let Gomer enjoy the fine country which Bo- 
chart is pleaſed to give him, and allow him the honour | 
of being the progenitor of the Phrygians, fince we know 
no other perſon on whom it can be conferred with any 
degree of probability. 

Ihe ancient Phrygians are deſcribed as ſuperſtitious, 
voluptuous, and effeminate, without any prudence or 
forecaſt, and of ſuch a ſervile temper, that nothing 
but ſtripes and ill uſage could make them comply with 
their duty; which gave riſe to ſeveral trite and well 
known proverbs (4). They are ſaid to have been the 
firſt inventors of divination by the ſinging, flying, and 
feeding 
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(4) © Phryges ſero ſapiunt, Phryx verberatus melior, Phryx non minus quam Spyntharus, &c.:“ which 
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their effeminancy. ; 
Their government was certainly monarchical z ſor 
all Phrygis was during the reigns of ſome kings, ſub- 


* 
* 


ject to one prince. Ninnacus, Midas, Manis, Gor- 


dius, and his deſcendants, were undoubtedly ſovereigus 
of all Phrygia. But ſometime before the Trojan war, 
we find this country divided iato ſeveral petty king- 
doms, and read of divers princes reigning at the ſame 
time. Apollodorus mentions a king of Phrygia con- 
temporary with Ilus king of Troy. Cedrenus and 
others ſpeak of one Teuthrans king of a ſmall country 
in Phrygia, whoſe. territories were ravaged by Ajax, 
himſelf {lain in fingle combat, his royal ſeat laid in 
aſhes, and his daughter, by name Tecmeſla, carried 
away captive by the conqueror. Homer makes men- 
tion of Phoreys and Aſcanius, both princes and lead- 
ers of the Phrygian auxilaries that came to the relief 
of Troy. Tantalus was king of Sipylus only, and its 
diſtrict; a prince no leſs famous for his great wealth, 
than infamous for his covetouſneſs and other detelt- 
able vices. That Phrygia was ſubdued either by Ni- 
nus, as Diodorus Siculus informs us, or by the Ama- 
20ns, as we read in Suidas, is not ſufficiently warrant- 
ed. Moſt authors that ſpeak of Gordius tell us, that 
the Phrygians having ſent to conſult an oracle in or- 
der to.know how they might pat an end to the inte- 
ſtine broils. which rent their country into many. fac- 
tions and parties, received for anſwer, that the moſt 
effectual means to deliver themſelves and their coun- 
try from the calamities they groaned under, was to 
commit the government to a king. This advice. they 
followed accordingly, and placed Gordius on the 
throne. | 5 

As to their commerce, all we can ſay is, that Apa- 
mea was the chief emporium of all Aſia Mnor.— 
Thither reſorted merchants and traders from all parts 
of Greece, Italy, and the neighbouring iſlands. Be- 
ſides, we know from Syncellus, that the Phrygians 
were ſor ſome time maiters of the ſea; and none but 
trading nations ever prevailed on that element. The 
country produced many choice and uſeful commodi- 
ties which afforded conſiderable exports. They had 
a ſafe coaſt, convenient harbours, and whatever may 


incline us to think that they carried on a conſiderable 


trade. But as moſt of the Phrygian records are loſt, 
we will not dwell on conjectures ſo difficult to be aſ- 
certained. 

We have no ſet ſorm of their laws; and as to their 
learning, ſince we are told that for ſome time they 
enjoyed the ſovereignty of the ſea, we may at leaſt 
allow them a competent ſkill in geography, geome- 
try, and aſtron my; and add to theſe, from what we 
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rygian mood; is alleged by ſome as an argument of TR: ft 
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muſie. 


Some have been of opinion that the Phrygian lan- ENI. 


guage boreia great reſemblance to the Greek; but 
contrary is manifeſt from the few Phrygian words 
which have been tranſmitted to us and carefully col- 
lected by Bochart and Rudbechius. To theſe- we 
may add the authority of Strabo, who, after attempt- 
ing to derive. the name of a Phrygian city from the 
Greek, concludes, that it is a difficult matter to diſ- 
cover any ſimilitude between the barbarous words of 
the Phrygian language and the Greek. The Phry- 
gian tongue, after the experiment made by Pſamme- 
tichus king of Egypt, was looked upon by the Egyp- 
tians as the moſt ancient language of the world. But 
other nations, particularly the Scythians, refuſed to 
ſubmit to their opinion, as ſounded on an argument 
of no real weight. As the two children (fay they) 
had never heard the voice of any human creature, the 
word bec, or bekkos, the firſt they uttered, was only 
an imitation of the goats that had ſuckled them, and 
happened to be a Phrygian word ſignifying bread (3). 

We have already ſaid, that the Phrygians were ſu- 
perſtitious ; their idols were conſequently very nume- 
rous. The chief of theſe was Cybele, who went by 
a variety of names. (See CYVBEIE.) They alſo wor- 
ſhipped Bacchus under the name of Sabazios;z and his 
prieſts they called Saboi. 

The hiſtory of their kings is dark and uncertain, 
and the dates of their ſeveral reigns and actions cannot 
now be fixed; we ſhall refer ſuch of our readers, there- 
fore, as wiſh to know what is certain reſpecting them, 
to the Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory, already quoted more 


than once in the preſent article. See alſo Goxpius, 


M1pas, &c. For Phrygia Minor, ſce Tzxov. | 

PHRYGIAN 'SToxE, in natural hiſtory, is the 
name of a ſtone deſcribed by the ancients, and uſed by 
them in dying; perhaps from ſome vitriolic or alumi- 
nous ſalt contained in it, which ſerved to enliven or 
fix the colours uſed by the dyers. It was light and 
ſpungy, reſembling a pumice; and the whiteſt and 
lighteſt were reckoned the beſt. Pliny gives an ac- 
count of the method of preparing it for the purpoſe 
of dying, which was by moiſtening it with urine, and 
then heating it red hot, and ſuffering it to cool.— 
This calcination was repeated three times, and the 
ſtone was then fit for uſe. Dioſcorides recommends 
it in medicine atter burning; he ſays it was drying and 
aſtringent. 

PHRYGIAN S, a Chriſtian ſect. See CarArRHRY- 
GiAxs and MonTANIST. 

PHRY:\E, was a famous proſtitute who flouriſhed 
at Athens about 328 years before the Chriſtian era. 
She was miſtreſs of Praxiteles, who drew her picture, 

4 L which 


proverbs intimate their ſervile temper ; and ſhow that they were more fit to bewail mis ſortunes in an unmanly 


manner, than to prevent them by proper meaſures. 


Their muſic, too, was ſuited to their effeminate temper. 


The Doric mood was a kind of grave and ſolid mulic ; the Lydian a doleful and lamentable harmony; but 
the Phrygian chiefly calculated to effeminate and enervate the mind. But this character is contradicted by 


ers. 


() Goropius Becanus makes uſe of the ſame argument, to prove that the High-Dutch is the origina or 
mother-tongue of the world, becauſe the word beter in that language ſignifies * a baker.“ 


* 
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which was one of his beſt pieces, and was placed in 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi. We are told that 
Apelles painted his Venus Anadyomene after he had 
ſeen Phryne on the ſea-ſhore naked, and with diſhevel- 
led hair. Phryne became fo very rich by the liberality 
of her lovers, that ſhe offered to rebuild Thebes at 
her own expence, which Alexander had deſtroyed, 
provided this inſcription was placed on the walls: 
Alexander, diruit ſed meretrix Phryne refecit ; which was 
refuſed. See Plin. 34. c. 8. There was another 
of the ſame name who was accuſed of impiety. When 
ſhe found that ſhe was going to be condemned, ſhe 
unveiled her boſom, which Þ influenced her judges 
that ſhe was immediately acquitted. 

PHRYNICUS, a general of Samos, who endea 
voured to betray his country, &c.——A. flatterer at 
Athens. A tragic poet of Athens, diſciple to 
'Theſpis. He was the firſt who introduced a female 
character on the ſtage. 

PHRYNIS was a muſician of Mitylene. He was 
the firſt who obtained a muſical prize at the Pana- 
thenza at Athens, He added two ſtrings to the lyre, 
which had always been uſed with ſeven by all his pre- 
deceſſors. He flouriſhed about 438 years before the 
Chriſtian era. We are told that he was originally a 
cook at the houſe of Hiero king of Sicily. There 
was another of the ſame name, a writer in the reign of 
Commodus, who made a collection, in 36 books, of 
phraſes and ſentences from the beſt Greek authors, 
& 


0. 

PHRXXUS (fab. hiſt.), was a ſon of Athamas 
king of Thebes, by Nephele. When his mother was 
repudiated, he was perſecuted with the moſt inveterate 
fury by his Rtep-mother Ino, becauſe he was to fit on 
the throne of Athamas, in preference to the children 
of a ſecond wife. His mother apprized him of Ino's 
intentions upon his life ; or, according to others, his 
preceptor ; and the better to make his eſcape, he ſe- 
cured part of his father's treaſures, and privately left 
Bœotia with his ſiſter Helle, to go to their friend and 
relation Zetes king of Colchis. They embarked on 
board a ſhip, or, as we are informed by the fabulous 
account of the poets and mythologiſts, they mounted 
on the back of a ram, whoſe fleece was of gold, and 
proceeded on their journey through the air. The 
height to which they were carried made Helle giddy, 
and the fell into the ſea. Phryxus gave his filter a 
decent burialon the ſea-ſhore, and after he had called 
the place Hell:/pont from her name, he continued his 
flight, and arrived ſafe in the kingdom of Æetes 
where he offered the Ram on the altars of Mars, The 
king received him with great tenderneſs, and gave him 
Chalciope his daughter in marriage. She had by him 
Phrontis Melas, Argos Cylindrus, whom ſome call 
Cytorus. He was afterwards murdered by his father- 
in- law, who envied him the poſſeſſion of the golden 
fleece ; and Chalciope, to prevent her children from 
ſharing their father's fate, ſent them privately from 
Colchis to Bœotia, as nothing was to be dreaded there 
from the jealouſy or reſentment of Ino, who was then 
dead. Ihe fable of the flight of Phryxus to Colchis 
on a ram has been explained by ſome, who obſerve, 
that the ſhip on which he embarked was either called 
by that name, of carried on her prow a figure of tha 


I * 


animal. The fleece of gold is accounted for, by ob. Phthiriag, 


ſerving that Phryxus carried away immenſe treaſures Vhthiſ,, 
from Thebes. Phryxus was placed among the con- 
ſtellations of heaven after death. The ram which car. 
ried him to Afia is ſaid to have been the fruit of Nep. 
tune's amour with Theophane the daughter of Altis. 


This ram the gods had given to Athamas in order to ' | 


reward his piety and religious life; and Nephele pro- 
cured it for hex children, juſt as they were going to 
be ſacrificed to the jealouſy of Ino. Phryxus's mur- 
der was ſome time after amply revenged by the 
Greeks ; it having occaſioned the famous expedition 
atchieved under Jaſon and many of the princes of 
Greece, which had for its object the recovery of the 
golden fleece, and the puniſhment of the king of Col- 
chis for his cruelty to the ſon of Athamas. 

PHTHIRIASIS, the Lovsy £vit from 984g, 4 

louſe.” It is a louſy diſtemper; children are frequent- 
ly its fubjeQs, and adults are ſometimes troubled with 
it, The increaſe of lice, when in a warm moiſt ſitu- 
ation, is very great; but a cold and dry one ſoon de- 
ſtroys them, On the human body four kinds of lice 
are diſtinguiſhed: 1. The pediculi, fo called becauſe 
they are more troubleſome with their feet than by their 
bite. Theſe are in the heads of children, eſpecially if 
ſore or ſcabby ; and often in thoſe of adults, if they 
are fluthful and naſty. 2. Crab-lice, ſee C Lice. 
3. Body lice; theſe infeſt the body, and breed in the 
clothes of the naſty and flothful. 4. A fort which 
breed under the cuticle, and are found in the hands 
and feet: they are of a round form, and ſo minute as 
often to eſcape the ſight : by creeping under the ſcarf- 
ſkin they cauſe an intolerable itching ; and when the 
ſkin burſts where they lodge, cluſters of them are 
found there, See Acarvs. 

A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce much to the 
deſtruction of lice. When they are in the head, comb it 
every day; and, after each combing; ſprinkle the pulv. 
ſem. ſtaph, agr. or coccul. Ind. among the hairs every 
night and confine it with a tight cap. | | 

Codrochius, in his treatif> on lice, ſays, that the 

wdered coc. Ind. exceeds all other means ; and that 
it may be mixed in the pulp of apple, or in lard, and 
applied every night to the hair. Seme writers aſſert 
that if the pulv. cort. rad. ſaſſaffr. is ſprinkled on the 
head, and confined with a hankerchief, it deſtroys the 
lice in one night. 

The body. lice are deſtroyed by any bitter, ſour, ſalt, 
or mercurial medicine, if applied to the ſkin. 

The black ſoap, and the flowers called cardamine 
or lady's-ſmock, are ſaid to be ſpecifics in all caſes of 
lice on the human body. 

PHTHISIS, a ſpecies of conſumption, occaſioned 
by an ulcer in the lungs. See Mepicixs, n“ 237, 
&c. | 

Since our article Mevicing was publiſhed, Dr Bed- 
does has ſuggeſted ® a new theory of phthiſis, found- * Obſervs- 
ed on the prevailing pneumatic doctrine in chemiſtry. tions on . 
Thinking that much cannot be gained by adhering to mu mos 
eſtabliſhed principles and modes of practice, and being of Calculis, 
unawed by any pretenſions to ſucceſs from experience, g.,-ſcurs), 
he enters into the province of ſpeculation, He fixes &c. 
on the effect of pregnancy in ſuſpending the progreſs 
of phthiſis, as a fact which, by its mode of n 

might 


neren 


Fhdhifis, 
——— 
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. 
might ſuggeſt a method of diminiſhing the havock oc- 

d by this diſtemper. We give his expla- 
nation of this intereſting fact: 

The ſ{cetus has its blood oxygenated by the blood 
of the mother through the placenta. During preg- 
nancy there ſeems ny no proviſion for the reception 
of an unuſual quantity of oxygene. On the contra- 
ry, in conſequence of the impeded action of the dia- 

ragm, leſs and leſs ſhould be continually taken in 
po the lungs. If, therefore, a ſomewhat diminiſhed 
proportion of oxygene be the effect of pregnancy, 
may not this be the way in which it arreſts the pro- 
greſs of phthiſis? and if ſo, is there not an exceſs of 
oxygene in the ſyſtem of conſumptive perſons ? and 
may we not, by purſuing this idea, diſcover a cure for 
this fatal diſorder ?” 

Dr Beddoes thinks, that this ſuppoſition is coun- 
tenanced by the deficiency of oxygene in the blood of 
pregnant women, of aſthmatic patients, and of thoſe 
who labour under fea-ſcurvy ; and by the ſuperabun- 
dance of it in the blood of phthiſſcal perſons, indicat- 
ed by its colour, as well as by the aggravation of the 
ſymptoms of conſumption by breathing oxygene air, 
and by the relief from inſpiring atmoſpheric air mixed 
with carbonic acid air ; and, laſtly, from the ſmall pro- 
portion of deaths among ſea · faring people. Suppoſing 
acids to act by decompoſition, their alleged effects in 


. producing conſumption are conſiſtent with the author's 


 companying ph 


doctrine, as well as the emaciation preceding and ac- 
thiſis. From theſe facts, Dr Bed- 
does concludes, that © 1. The phthiſical inflamma- 
tion may fo alter the ſtructure of the lungs, as to 
cauſe them to tranſmit a more than ordinary portion 
of oxygene to the blood; or, 2. Some unknown cauſe 


having enabled them to tranſmit, or the blood itſelf 


to attract, more oxygene, an inflammation of the 
lungs might enſue.” "85 
From theſe principles, the Doctor thinks himſelf 


- juſtiaed in Laing prints in a diſeaſe which is incurable 


by preſent modes of practice, to diminiſh the ſupply 
of oxygene by the two channels through which it is 
introduced ; namely, through the lungs, by lowering 
the atmoſpheric air with azotic or hydrogene air ; and 
through the ſtomach, by giving ſuch nouriſhment as 
contains a ſmall portion of oxygene. 

Such is Dr Beddoes's theory of conſumption ; on 


which the following remark has been made by a cri- 


tic * who poſſeſſes an equal degree of candour and 
judgment. It is aſſumed by Dr Beddoes, that the 


blood of pregnant women has a diminiſhed proportion 


of oxygene : but pregnant women have the ſame cir- 
cumſcribed ſpot of florid red in their countenances 
which is apparent in hectics. If, then, the preſence 
of this colour be ſafficient to prove an exceſs of oxy- 


-gene in the one caſe, it muſt have the ſame weight in 
the other. Another queſtion is, whether leſs oxygene 


be really taken in by the lungs during pregnancy ? 
For although the diaphragm be impeded in the ſree- 


dom of its action, the frequency of breathing is pro- 


portionally increaſed. A third circumſtance which 
demands attention is, in what degree the fœtus has its 


blood oxygenated by the blood of the mother through 


the placenta, It appears highly probable, that the 
fetal blood receives a very trifling ſupply of oxygene 
from the blood of the mother; that the fœtal heaft 
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contains only a ſmall portion of blood, which has been Phthifs, 
conveyed to the placenta; and that the blood in lie 


p Her- 


heart and arteries of the fœtus is not florid.— For ma- 
ny ingemous arguments on this ſubject, we may refer 
to Mr Coleman's Diſſertation on ſuſpended Reſpira- 
tion.— Leaving theſe things to Dr Beddoes's contide- 
ration, we will preſent our readers with his conclud- 
ing remarks on this ſubject: | | 
«© The more you refled, the more you will be con- 
vinced, that nothing would ſo much contribute to reſ- 
cue the art of medicine from its preſent helpleſs con- 
dition, as the diſcovery of the means of regulating the 
conſtitution of the atmoſphere. It would be no lets 
defirable to have a convenient method of reducing the 
oxygene to 18 or 20 in 100, than of increaſing it in 
any proportion. The influtnce of the air we breathe 


is as wide as the diffuſion of the blood. The minute 


portions of the organs of motion, ſenſe, and thought, 
malt be affected by any conſiderable change in this 
fluid. Whether it be that the brain muſt be waſhed 
by ſtreams of arterial blood, or that the action of 
every organ is a ſtimulus to the ſyſtem in general, and 
conſequently to every other organ in particular ; it is 
certain, that when the acceſs of oxygene is cut off 
from the lungs, the functions of the brain ceaſe : per- 
haps there may be a mixture of azotic and oxygene 
airs, more favourable to the intellectual faculties than 
that which is found in the atmoſphere; and hence 
chemiſtry be enabled to exalt the powers of future 
poets and philoſophers. That difeales of excitement 
on the one band, and debility on the other, might be 
cured almoſt folely by a proper air, one can hardly 
doubt, as well as ſeveral diſorders at preſent highly 
dangerous or deſperate, which one cannot, upon the 
faith of any obvious phenomena, refer to either head. 
The materia medica might, therefore, undergo a ſtill 

eater reduction than it has lately undergone, in con- 
equence of the purification of medicine from its groſſ- 
er abſurdities; and hence the treatment of diſeaſes be 
at once rendered infinitely more pleaſant and more et- 
ficacious.“ 


"Our author, in a ſubſequent publication + gves an f A Leiter 
ſeveral caſes of te Eraimus 


account of his treating with ſucceſs 
phthiſis according to the principles of this theory. 
After diſtinguiſhing conſumptions into two kinds, the 
florid and the pituitous or catarrhal, he obſerves, © that 
the ſyitem may be as variouſly affected by means of the 
lungs as of the ſtomach : that it is impoſſible to doubt 
that we are nouriſhed by the lungs as truly as by the 
ſtomach : and what we take in at the former en- 
trance, becomes, like our food, a part of the ſub- 
ſtance of our ſolids as well as of our fluids. By 
the lungs we can alſo introduce effectual alteratives of 
the blood, and by conſequence of all the parts nou- 
riſhed by the blood.“ 

He then acquaints us more particularly with the ap- 
paratus requiſite for the practice propoſed. 1k, It 
ſhould be able to furniſh azotic, hydrogene, carbonic, 
and oxygene airs ; our author having, as he ſays, * no 
intention to confine himſelf to one incurable diforder. 
2dly, The reſervoirs ſhould be large, that the patients 
may be ſupplied with any quantity that their ſymptoms 
may require: and, 3dly, It is neceſſary to be able to 
mix theſe airs with one another, as well as with atmo- 
ſpheric air, in any proportion.” Theſe objects, we 
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ſilver for a peace. 


Necho king of Egypt. 
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are told, have been completely attained by a conſtruc- 
tion not very unlike to that employed in the gazome- 
ters of M. Lavoiſier and Dr Van Marum. 

PHUL, or Pur, king of Aſſyria, is by ſome hiſto» 
rians ſaid to be Ninus under another name, and the 
firſt founder of that monarchy : A renowned warrior. 
He invaded Iſrael in the reign of Manahem, who be- 
came tributary to him, and paid him ooo talents of 
Flouriſhed 771 B. C. 

PHUT, or Puuru, the third ſon of Ham (Gen. x. 
6.) Calmet is of opinion, that Phut peopled either 
the canton of Phtemphu, Phtemphuti, or Phtembuti, 
ſet down in Pliny and Ptolemy, whoſe capital was Tha- 


ra in Lower Egypt, inclining towards Lybia; or the 


canton called Phtenotes, of which Buthus was the ca- 
pital. The prophets often ſpeak of Phut. In the 
time of Jeremiah, Phut was under the obedience of 
Nahum (iii. 9.) reckons up 
his people in the number of thoſe who ought to have 
come to the aſſiſtance of No-ammon or Dioſpolis. 

PHYLACTERY, in the general, was a name given 
by the ancients to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or cha- 
racers, which they wore about them, as amulets, to 
preferve them from dangers or diſeaſes. 

PayLacTEexy particularly denoted a flip of parch- 
ment, wherein was written ſome text of Holy Scripture, 
particularly of the decalogue, which the more deyout 
people among the Jews wore on the forehead, the 
breaſt, or the neck, as a mark of their religion. 

The primitive Chriſtians alſo gave the name phylac- 
teries to the caſes wherein they incloſed the relicks of 


their dead. 


PhylaReries are often mentioned in the New Teſta- 
ment, and appear to have been very common among 
the Phariſees in our Lord's time. 

PHYLICA, BASTARD ALATERNUS ; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſix ſpecies, of which three are kept 
in the gardens of Britain; but by reafon of their be- 
ing natives of warm climates, they require to be kept 
in pots, and houſed in winter. They are all ſhrubby 
plants, riſing from three to five or ſix feet high, and 
adorned with beautiful cluſters of white flowers. They 
are propagated by cuttings. 

PHYLLANTHUS, $e4-$1DE LAUREL; a genus 
of the triandria order, belonging to the moncecia claſs 


of plants. There are fix ſpecies, all of them natives 


of warm climates ; and riſe frem 12 or 14 feet to the 
height of middling trees. They are tender, and can- 
nct be propagated in cold countries without artificial 
heat. | 

PHYLLIS (fab. hiſt.), was a daughter of Sithon, 
or, according to others, of Lycurgus king of Thrace, 


who received Demophoon the ſon of Theſeus; who, 


at his return ſrom the Trojan war, had ſtopped on her 
coaſts. She became enamoured of him, and did not 
find him inſenſible to her paſſion. After ſome 
months of mutual tenderneſs and affection, Demo- 
phoon ſet ſail for Athens, where his domeftic affairs 
recalled him. He promiſed faithfully to return as 
ſoon as a month was expired; but either his diſlike for 
Phyllis, or the irreparable ſituation of his affairs, 
obliged him to violate his engagement: and the queen 
grown deſperate on account of his abſence, hanged her- 
lelf, or, according to others, threw herſelf down a pre- 


- 
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tomb-over her body, where there grew up certain, trees, 
whoſe leaves, at a particular ſeaſon of the year, ſud- 
denly became wet as if ſhedding tears for the death of 
Phyllis. According to an old tradition mentioned by 
Servius, Virgil's commentator, Phyllis was changed 
by the gods into an almond tree, which is called phylla 
by the Greeks. Some days after this metamorphoſis, 
Demophoon revifited Thrace ; and when he heard of 
the fate of Phyllis, he ran and claſped the tree, which, 
though at that time ſtripped of its leaves, ſuddenly 
ſhot forth, and bloſſomed as if ſtill ſenſible of tender- 
neſs and love. The abſence of Demophoon from the 
houſe of Phyllis has given riſe to a beautiful epiſtle of 
Ovid, ſuppoſed to have been written by the Thracian 
queen about the fourth month after her lover's depar- 
ture. A country woman introduced in Virgil's ec- 
logues.— The nurſe of the emperor Domitian,—_A 
country of "Thrace near mount Pangzus. | | 
PHYSALIS, the wixrzA cf] a genus of the 


monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


plants. There are 16 ſpecies; of which the molt re- 
markable is the alkekengi, or common winter-cherry. 
This grows naturally in Spain and Italy. The roots 
are perennial, and creep in the ground to a great diſ- 
tance if they are not confined. Theſe, in the ſpring, 
ſhoot up many ſtalks, which riſe to the height of a 
foot or more, garniſhed with leaves of various ſorts ; 
ſome of which are angular and obtuſe, ſome oblong 
and ſharp pointed, with long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 


are produced from the wings, ſtanding upon flender 


foot-ſtalks ; are of a white colour, and have but one 
petal. They are ſucceeded by round berries about the 
ſize of ſmall cherries, incloſed in an inflated bladder, 
-which turns red in autumn, when the top opens and 
diſcloſes the red berry, which is ſoft, pulpy, and filled 
with flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. Soon after the fruit is 
ripe, the ſtalks decay to the root. The plant is eaſily 
propagated, either by ſeeds or parting the roots. 

PHYSALUS. See SCOLOPENDRA. 

PHYSETER, or SyERMACET1-FISH, in Zoology, a 
genus belonging to the order of cete. There are four 
ſpecies; the moſt remarkable are, 

1. The microps, or black-headed cachalot, with a 
long fin on the back, and the upper jaw conſiderably 
longer than the under one. A fiſh of this kind was 
caſt aſhore on Cramond iſle, near Edinburgh, Decem- 
ber 22. 1769; its length was 54 feet; i greateſt 
circumference, which was juſt beyond the. eyes, 39: 
the upper jaw was five feet longer than the lower, 
whoſe length was ten feet. The head was of a moit 
enormous ſize, very thick, and above one third the 
ſize of the filh: the end of the upper jaw was 
quite blunt, and near nine feet high: the ſpout-hole 
was placed near the end of it. The teeth were placed 
in the lower jaw, 23 on each fide, all pointing out- 
wards; in the upper jaw, oppoſite to them, were 


0 
Phyſcter, 


an equal number of cavities, in which the ends of the 


teeth lodged when the month was cloſed. One of the 
teeth meaſured eight inches long, the greateſt circum- 
ference the ſame, It is hollow within · ſide for the depth 
of three inches, and the mouth of the cavity very wide: 
it is thickeſt at the bottom, and grows very ſmall at 
the point, bending very much; but in ſome the flexure 
is more than in others. Theſe, as well as the teeth 5 


* 
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phyſeter! all other whales we have obſerved, are very hard, and 
— cut like ivory. The eyes are very ſmall, and remote 
from the noſe.” The pectoral fins were placed near the 
corners of the mouth, and were only three feet long: it 
had no other fin, only a large protuberance on the 
middle of the back. The tail was a little forked, and 14 
feet from tip to tip. The penis ſeven feet and a half 
long. Linnzus informs us, that this ſpecies purſues and 
terrifies the porpoiſes to ſuch a degree as often to 
drive them on ſhore. 

2. The catodon, or round headed cachalot, with a 
fiſtula in the ſnout, and baving no back-fin. Of this 
ſpecies, 102 of different ſizes - were caſt aſhore at one 
time on one of the Orkney Iſles, the largeſt 24 feet in 
length. The head is round, the opening of the mouth 
ſmall. Sibbald ſays it has no ſpout hole, but only no- 
ſtrils: But Mr Pennant is of opinon, that the former 
being placed at the extremity of the noſe, has been 
miſtaken by him for the latter. Some teeth of this 
ſpecies are an inch and three quarters long, and in the 
largeſt part of the thickneſs of one's thumb. The 
top is quite flat, and marked with concentric lines ; 
the bottom is more flender than the top, and pierced 


net © 4 AKEN in its moſt enlarged ſenſe, comprehends 
definition the whole Rudy of nature; and NATURAL 
el phyſies. ParLosOPHY is a term of the ſame extent: but or- 
dinary language, and eſpecially in this country, em- 
ploys both of theſe terms in a much narrower ſenſe, 
which it is proper in this place to determine with 
2 fomepreciſion, | | 
A more Under the article Py1Losorny, we gave a particu- 
particular lar account of that view of nature in which the ob- 
my jets of our attention are conſidered as connected by 
term. cauſation; and we were at ſame pains to point out 
the manner in which this ſtudy may be ſucceſsfully 
cultivated. By a judicious employment of the means 
pointed out in that article, we diſcover that the ob · 
jets of our contemplation compoſe an Universe, 
which conſiſts, not of a number of independent ex- 
iſtences ſolitary and detached from each other, but 
of a number of ſubſtances connected by a variety of 
relations and dependencies, ſo-as toform a whole which 
may with great propriety be called the SYSTEM oF 
NaTvuRE. | 
This afſembling of the individual objects which 
compoſe the univerſe into one ſyſtem is by no means 
the work of a haſty and warm fancy, but is the re- 
ſult of ſober contemplation. The natural hiſtorian 
attempts in vain to deſcribe objects, by only informing 
us of their ſhape, colour, and other ſenſible qualities. 
He finds himſelf obliged, in deſcribing a piece of 
marble for inſtance, to tell us that it takes a fine 
poliſh ; that it ſtrikes fire with ſteel ; that it burns to 
quicklime ; that it diſſolves in aquafortis, and is pre- 
cipitated by alkalis ; that with vitriolic acid it makes 
ypſum, &c. &c. &c. and rhus it appears that even 
e deſcription of any thing, with the view of aſcer- 
taining its ſpecific nature, and with the ſole purpoſe 
of diſcrimination, cannot be accompliſhed without 
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with a ſmall orifice: inſtead of a back fin, there was a byte 
rough ſpace. | | N 

For tlie method of extracting the ſpermaceti from 
the brain of theſe creatures, ſee the article SPERKMA- 
CETI, | | ; 
PHYSIC, or Pays1cx, the art of healing; pro- 
perly called MEepicine. The word is formed {rom the 
Greek quo:c, © nature z?? in regard medicine conſiſts 
principally in the obſervation of nature. See Pur- 
sies and Mepicine. 

PHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to, or really 
exiſting in, nature. In this ſenſe we ſay a phyſical 
point, in oppoſition to a mathematical one, which only 
exiſts in the imagination ; a phyſical ſubſtance or body, 
in oppoſition to ſpirit, or metaphyſical ſubſtance, &c. 

PHYSICIAN, a perſon who proſeſſes medicine, or 
the art of healing diſeaſes. See Mxbicixx. 

Parsicrans, College of, in London and Edinburgh. Sce 
Corttcs of Phyſicians. 

PHYSICO-marnemarTics, includes thoſe branches 
of phyſic which, uniting obſervation and experiment to 
mathematical calculation, undertake to explain the phe- 
nomena of nature, 


| 
Phyſico- 
Mathema- 
tics. 
— — 


res. 


Introduce 
tion. 
— — 


taking notice of its various relations to other things. 
But what do we mean by the nature of any thing? 
We are ignorant of its eſſence, or what makes it that 
thing and no other thing. We muſt content ourſelves 
with the diſcovery of its qualities or properties ; and it is 
the aſſemblage of theſe which we call its nature. But 
this is very inaccurate. Theſe do not conſtitute its eſ- 
ſence, but are the conſequences of it. Yet this is all we 
ſhall ever know of its nature. Now the term property is 
nothing but a name expreſſing ſome relations which the 
ſubſtance under conſideration has to other things. This 
is true of all ſuch terms. Gravity, elaſticity, ſenſibility, 
fitude, and the like, expreſs nothing but certain mat- 
ters of fad, which may be obſerved reſpecting the ob- 
je& of our contemplation in different circumſtances 
of ſituation with regard to other things. Our di- 
ſtinct notions of individuals, therefore, imply their re- 
lations to other things. | 3 
The ſlighteſt obſervation of the univerſe ſhows an All parts of 
evident connection between all its parts in their va- the uni- 
rious properties. All things on this earth are connect- 4 885 
ed with each other by the laws of motion and of mind. - = 
We are connected with the whole of the ſolar ſyſtem their va- 
by gravitation. If we extend our obſervations to the rious pro- 
fixed ſtars, the connection ſeems to fail; but even pertics, 
here it may be obſerved. Their inconceivable diſtance, 
it is true, renders it impoſſible for us to obtain any ex- 
tenſive information as to their nature. But theſe bodies 
are connected with the ſolar ſyſtem by the ſameneſs 
of the light which they emit with that emitted by our 
ſun or any ſhining body. It moves with the ſame ve- 
locity, it conſiſts (in moſt of them at leaſt) of the 
ſame colours, and it is reflected, retracted, and infle- 
ed, according to the ſame laws. 
In this unbounded ſcene of contemplation, our at- 
tention will be directed to the different claſſes of ob- 
| jects 
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rally di- 
rected in 
the firſt in- 
Nance to 
vur felow- 
Auen. 


Nature of 
intention. 


All objects 
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jets nearly in proportion to the intereſt we take in 
them. There is nothing in which we are ſo much 
intereſted as our fellow men; and one of the firſt ſteps 
that we make in our knowledge of nature, is an ac- 
quaintance with them. We learn their hin na- 
ture by attending to their charaderiftic appearances z 
that is, by obſerving their actions. We obſerve them 
continually producing, like ourſelves, certain changes 
in the ſituation or condition of ſurrounding objects; 
and theſe changes are evidently direQed tocertain ends 
which refpet themſelves. Obſerving this ſubſerviency of 
the effects which they produce to their own accommo- 
dation, we eonſider this adjuſtment of means to ends 
as the effect of an ix TENTIOx, as we experience it to 
be in our own caſe, where we are conſcious of this in- 
tention, and of theſe its effects. We therefore inter- 
pret thoſe actions of other men, where we obſerve this 
adjuſtment of means to ends, as marks or figns of in- 
tention in them fimilar to our own. And thus a qua- 
lity, or power, or faculty, is ſuppoſed in them by means 
of itt fign, although the quality itſelf is not imme- 
diately cogniſable by our ſenſes. And as this intention 
in ourſelves is accompanied by perception of external 
objects, knowledge of their properties, deſire of good, 
averſion from evil, volition, and exertion, without all 
of which we could not or would not perform the 
actions which we daily perform, we ſuppoſe the ſame 
perception, knowledge, defire, averſion, volition, and 
exertion in them. 

Thus, by the conſtitution of our mind, we conſi- 
der the employment of means, by which ends termi- 
nating in the agent are gained, as the natural ſigns of 
deſign or intention. AxrT, therefore or the employ- 
ment of means, is the natural ſign of intention; and 
wherever we obſerve this adjuſtment of means to ends, 
we infer the agency of deſign. 

A ſmall acquaintance with the objects around us, 
obliges us to extend this inference to a great number 
of beings beſides our fellow men, namely, to the whole 
animal creation : for in all we obſerve the ſame ſub. 
ſerviency to the ends of the agent, in the changes 
which we find them continually producing in the ob- 
jects around them. Theſe changes are all adjuſted to 
their own well being. In all ſach caſes, therefore, we are 
torced, by the conſticution of our own minds, to infer 
the exiſtence of deſign or intention in theſe beings alſo. 

But in numberleſs changes produced by external 
objects on each other, we obſerve no ſuch fitneſs in 
the effects, no ſuch ſubſerviency to the well being of 
the agent. In ſuch caſes, therefore, we make no ſuch 
inference of thought or deſign. 

Thus, then, there is preſented to our obſervation an 


divided in- important diſtindtion, by which we arrange all exter- 
to thinking nal objects into two claſſes. The firſt reſembles our- 


and un- 
thinking 
being. 


ſelves, in giving external marks of that thought or in- 
tention of which we are conſcious ; and we ſuppoſe in 
them the other properties which we diſcover in our- 


ſelves, but cannot immediately obſerve in them, viz. 


thought, perception, memory, foreſight, and all that 
collection of faculties which we feel in ourſelves, and 
which conſtitute the animal. The other claſs of ob- 
jects exhibit no ſuch appearances, and we make no 
ſuch inference. And thus we divide the whole of ex- 
t-rnal nature into the claſſes of TyHixnxiNG and un. 
THINKING beings. 


Our firſt judgments abeut theſe claſſes will be very 


inaccurate; and we will naturally aſcribe the diffs. Introgs. 

rences, which we do not very well underſtand, to the tion, 

differences in organical ſtructure, which we clearly ©— 

obſerve. But when we have knocked down or H,”,. 

perhaps ſmothered an animal, we find that it no Jong- comets the 

er gives the former marks of thought and intention, knowleige 

and that it now reſembles the claſs of unthinking be- mit 

ings: And yet it ſtill retains all that fitnefs of orga- 

nical ſtructure which it had before; it ſeems only to 

want the intention and the will. This obliges us to 

conclude that the diſtinction does not ariſe from a dit- 

ference in organical ſtructure, but from a diſtin& ſab. 

ſtance common to all thinking beings, but ſeparable 

from their organical frame. To this ſubſtance we aſcribe 

thought, intention; contrivance, and all that colle&ion 

of faculties which we feel in ourſelves. To this ſubſtance 

m ourſelves we refer all ſenſations, pleafures, pains, re- 

membrances, deſires, purpoſes ; and to this aggregate, 

however imperfectly underſtood, we give the name 

Mind. Our organical frame, which ſeems to be only 

the inſtrument of information and operation to the 

mind, we call our body. g 
As the animating principle is not, like our body, the The natur 

immediate object of the ſenſes, we naturally conceive of minds 

it to be a ſubſtance eſſentially different from thoſe —_— 

which are the objects of our ſenſes. The rudeſt people ,! 

have thown a diſpoſition to form this concluſion. Ob- rude age 

ſerving that animal life was connected with breathing, 

it was natural to imagine that breathing was living, 

and that breath was life. It is a remarkable fact, that 

in moſt _—_— the term for expreſſing breath is at 

leaſt one of the terms for expreſſing the ſoul : , 

mu, ſpiritus, in the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, ex- 

preſs both; gheiſt or ghoſt, in the Teutonic, comes from 

Saen; to “ breathe or ſigh ;”” ditha or dũba, the 

toul,” in Sclavonic, comes Rom duichat, © to breathe; 

ſo in the Gaelic does anal come from anam ; and the 

ſame relation is found between the two words in the 

Malay and other eaſtern languages. We believe that 

moſt perſons can recolle& ſome traces of this notion in 

their early conceptions of things ; and many who do 

not conſider themſelves as uncultivated, believe that 

the ſoul quits the body along with the laſt breath. A- 

mong the "Tartar nations hanging is confidered with 

particular horror, on account of the ungraceful and 

ey exit which the ſoul is obliged to make from the 

body. 9 

But the (obſervation of the fame appearances of Their fk 

thought and intention in fiſhes and other animals ug. 25 

which do not breathe, would ſoon ſhow that this was? 

but a rude conception. Very little refinement indeed 

is neceſſary to convince us that air or breath cannot 

be the ſubſtance which thinks, wiſhes, and deſigns; 

and that the properties of this ſubſtance, whatever it 

is, muſt be totally different from, and incompatible 

with, any thing that we know of the immediate objects 

of our ſenſes. 10 
Hence we are led to conclude that there are two Of the un 

kinds of ſubſtances in nature: One, which is the prin- R_ 5 

ciple of ſenſation; and therefore cannot be the object 9020 

of our ſenſes, any more than light can be the object of one ;; the 

the microſcope. This ſubſtance alone can feel, think, object ot 

deſire, and propoſe, and is the obſect of refle#ion alone. _— 

The objects of our ſenſes compoſe the other claſs, and rn the 

therefore can have none of the other properties which ;. ;.. 

are not cognoſcible by the ſenſes. Theſe bave all the 

properties 


tion. 


11 
The diſ- 


portant, 


2 ee 
Litradge- properties which our ſenſes can diſcover; and we can 


aye no evidence of their having any other, nor indeed 
any conception of their having them. This claſs is 
not confined to the unorganized malles of matter ; for 
we ſec that the. bodies ws animals loſe after death that 
organical form, and are aſſimilated to all the reſt of 
unthinking beings. It has ariſen from ſuch views as 
this, that while all nations have agreed to call this 
claſs of objects by the name zopr, which originally 
expreſſes our organical frame, ſome nations, farther ad- 
vanced in cultivation or refinement, have contrived an 
abſtract term to expreſs this general ſubſtance of which 
all inanimate beings are compoſed. Such a term we 
have in the words materiecs, du. 
Matter, then, is that ſubſtance which is immediate- 


tintionbe- Iy cognoſcible by our ſenſes. Whatever, therefore, 
—_ — is not thus immediately cognoſcible by our ſenſes is 
terial an 

immaterial 
ſubſtauces e 
i, very im- immaterial. 


not material, and is expreſſed by a negative term, and 
called im materia! : hence it is that mind is ſaid to be 
It is of importance to keep in mind this 
diſtinction, merely grammatical Little more is ne- 
ceſſary for detecting the ſophiſms of Helvetius, Mira- 
beau, and other ſages of the Gallic ſchool, who have 
been anxious to remove the ties of moral and religious 
obligation by lowering our conceptions of our intel- 
Iectual nature. It will alſo ſerve to ſhow how haſtily 
they have formed their opinions who have aſcribed to 
the immediate agency of mind all thoſe relations which 
are obſerved in - actions of bodies on each other at 
a diſtance. The connecting principles of ſuch rela- 
tions e diſtante (if there are any ſuch), are not the im- 
mediate objects of our ſenſes: they are therefore im- 
material. But it does not follow that they are minds, 
There may be many immaterial ſubſtances which are 
not minds. We know nothing of any object what- 
ever but by the obſervation of. certain appearances, 
which ſuggeſt to our minds the exiſtence and agency 
of its qualities or powers. Such phenomena are the 
natural ſigns of theſe qualities, and it is to thoſe ſigns 
that we muſt always have recourſe when we with to 
conceive without ambiguity concerning them. What 
is the charaReriſtic phenomenon of mind, or what is 
the diftinguiſbing quality which brings it into view? It 
is INTENTION : and it may be aſſerted with the utmoſt 
confidence, that we have no other mark by which 
mind is immediately ſuggeſted to us, or that would 
ever have made us ſuppoſe that there exiſted another 
mind beſides our own. The phenomenon by which this 
quality is ſugeſted to us is art, or the employment of 
means to gain ends; and the mark of art is the ſup- 
poſed conduciveneſs of theſe ends to the well-being of 
the agent. Where this train is not obſerved, deſign 
or intention is never thought of; and therefore where 
intention is not perceived in any immaterial ſubſtance, 
if any ſuch has ever been obſerved, it is an abuſe of 
language to call it mind. We do not think that even 
perception and intelligence intitle us to give the name 
mind to the ſubſtance in which they are mherent, be- 
cauſe it is from marks of intention alone that we infer 
the exiſtence of mind; and although theſe, mult be 
Accompanied with perception and intelligence, it does 
not follow that the ſubſtance which can perceive and 
underſtand muſt alſo deſire and propoſe. However 
difficult we may find it to ſeparate them, they are evi- 
dently ſeparable in imagination. And let not this 
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aſſertion be too haſtily objected to; for the ſeparation Introduc· 
has been made by perſons moſt eminent for their know tion. 
ledge and diſcernment. When Leibnitz aſcribed to 
his MONADEs, or what we call the ultimate aTroms of 

matter, a perception of their ſituation in the univerſe, 

and a motion preciſely ſuited to this perception, he 

was the fartheſt in the world from ſuppoſing them 
animated or endowed with minds, It is true indeed 

that others, who think and call themſelves philoſo- 

phers, are much more liberal in their application of 

this term. A modern author of great metaphyſical 


eminence ſays, © I call that mind which moves, and 


that body which is moved.” This claſs of philoſophers 

aſſert that no motion whatever is begun except by 

the agency of an animating principle, which (after 

Ariſtotle) they call Nature, and which bas in theſe 

days been exalted to the rank of a god. All this jar- 

gon (for it is nothing elſe) has ariſen from the puzzle 

in which naturaliſts think themſelyes involved in at- 

tempting to explain the production of motion in a 

body at a diſtance from 'that body which is conceived 

as the cauſe of this motion. After having been re- 

luctantly obliged, by the reaſonings cf Newton, to 

abandon their methods of explaining ſuch phenomena 

by the impulſes of an intervening fluid, nothing ſeem- 

ed left but the aſſertion that theſe motions were pro- 

duced by minds, as in the caſe of our own exertions. 

Theſe explanatians (if they deſerve the name) cannot 

be objected to in any other way than as an abuſe of 

language, and as the introduction of an unmeaning 

Jargon. We have, and can have, no nction of mind 

different from thoſe of our own minds; and we diſco- 

ver the exiſtence of other minds as we diſcover the 

exiſtence of bodies, by means of phenomena which are 

characteriſtic of minds, that is, which reſemble thoſe 

phenomena that follow the exertion of our own mental 

taculties, that is, by the employment of means to at- 

tain ſelfiſh ends; and where ſuch apearances are not 

obſerved, no exiſtence of a mind is inferred. When 

we ſee a man fall from the top of a houſe, and daſh 

out his brains on the pavement, we never aſcribe this 

motion to his mind. Although the fitneſs of many 

of the celeſtial motions for moſt important purpoſes 

makes us ſuppoſe deſign and contrivance ſomewhere, 

and therefore a Supreme Mind, we no more think of 

inferring a mind in the earth from the fitneſs of its 

motions for purpoſes moſt beneficial to its inhabitants, 

than of inferring a mind in a bit of bread from its 

fitneſs for nourithing our bodies. It is not from the 

mere motions of animals that their minds are inferred, 

but from the conduciveneſs of theſe motions to the 

well-being of the animal. * 
The term mind therefore, in the ordinary language The mind 

of all men, is applied to what deſires and wills at the is not that 

ſame time that it perceives and underſtands. If we which pro- 

call that mind which produces motion, we muſt derive 1 

our notions of its qualities or attributes from obſervin ogy 2 an 

their effects. We mutt therefore diſcover the Ds dofres and 

laws by which they act, that is, the general laws ob- wills, 

ſerved in thoſe motions which we conſider as their 

eſfects. Now theſe are the general laws of motion; 


and in none of theſe can we find the leaſt coincidence 
with what we are accuſtomed to call the laws of mind, 
Nay, it has been the total want of ſimilarity which has 
givenriſe to che diſlinction which all men, in all 


ages 
and 
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lntroduc- and countries, have made between mind and matter. 
tion. This diſtinction is found in all languages; and it is 
an unpardonable liberty which men take with lan- 
guages when they uſe'a term of dliſtinction, a ſpecific term, 
to expreſs things of a different ſpecies. hat theſe 
authors have been pleaſed to call iind, the whole world 
beſides have called by another name, roxcx ; which, 
though borrowed from our own exertions, is yet ſuth- 
cently diſtinctive, and never leads us to confound 
things that are different, except in the language of 
ſome modern philoſophers, who apply it to the laws 
of the agency of mind; and, when ſpeaking of the 
force of motives, &c. commit the ſame miſtakes which 
the followers of Ariſtotle commit in the uſe of the 
term mind. Force, in the language of theſe piloſo- 
phers, means what connects the operations of mind; 
as mind, in the language of Lord Monboddo, is that 
13 which connects the operations of body, 
The prins Thoſe are not leſs to blame who conſider this Nature 
eiple of of Ariſtotle, this principle of motion, as an exiſtence 
motion not or ſubſtance different both from matter and from the 
2 minds of intelligent creatures. Ariſtotle calls it in ſome 
ng org : . He might with ] propriet 
ter and Places womTyp vx» e might with equal propriety, 
mind. and equal conſiſtency with his other doctrines, have 
called mind f rue, OF an d e Iuvamnis. Beſides, 
we have no evidence for the ſeparability of this Se 
4vxn» from body as we have for the ſeparability of ſuch 
minds as our own, the genuine 4uxa:, Nay, his whole 
doctrines, when maturely conſidered, aſſume their ab- 
14 ſolute r 
Elemental This doctrine of elemental minds, therefore, as the 
minds are immediate cauſes of the phenomena of the material 
— of world, is an abuſe of language. It is a jargon; and 
"8"*z©* it is a frivolous abuſe, for it offers no explanation 
whatever. The phenomena are totally unlike the 
phenomena of ordinary minds, and therefore receive 
no explanation from them; and ſince our knowledge 
of theſe gugſi minds muſt be derived entirely from 8. 
phenomena, it will be preciſely the ſame, although we 
expreſs it in common language. We ſhall not indeed 
raiſe the wonder of our hearers, as thoſe do who fill 
the world with minds which they never ſuſpected to 
exiſt ; but we ſhall not bewilder their imaginations, 
15 confound their ideas, and miſlead their judgments. 
The dread- We flatter ourſelves that our readers will not think 
ful conſe- theſe obſervations unſeaſonable or miſplaced, Of all 
quences of ꝑniſtakes that the naturaliſt can fall into, there is none 


| 12 more fatal to his progreſs in knowledge than the con- 
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hope of future excellence -e cannot be too anxious to 
have this capital diſtinction put in the plaineſt point of 
view, and expreſſed in the moſt familiar characters, © fo 
& that he who runneth may read.” When we ſee the 
ſrenzy which the reaſoning pride of man has raiſed 
among ſome who call themſelves philoſophers, and 
hear the dictates of philoſophy inceſſantly appealed to 
in defence of whatever our hearts ſhudderat as ſhocking 
and abominable ; and when we ſee a man (4), of great 
reputation as a naturaliſt, and of profeſſed humanĩty and 
political moderation, congratulating his countrymenon 
the rapid improvemrnt and almoſt perfection of philo. 
ſophy; and after giving a ſhort ſketch of the conſti- 
tution of the viſthle umverſe, ſumming up all with a 
table of elective attractions, and that particular com- 
bination and mode of cryſtallization which conſtitutes 
Gop (horreſco referent ! )—is it not full time for us to 
ſtop ſhort, and to aſk our own hearts © whither are 
you wandering !”—But, ſound philoſophy, reaſoning 
from effects to their cauſes. will here liten to the 
words of our ſacred oracles : By their ftuits ye ſhall 
know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thiſtles ??* The abſurd conſequences of the ſceptical 
philoſophy of Berkeley and Hume have been thought, 
by men of undoubted diſcernment, ſufficient >, 
for rejecting it without examination. The no leſs 
abſurd and the ſhocking conſequences of the mechani- 
cal philoſophy now in vogue ſhould give us the ſame 
abhorrence and ſhould make us abandon its danger- 
ous road, and return to the delightful paths of na- 
ture, to ſurvey the works of God, and fealt our eyes 
with the diſplays of mind, which offer themſelves on 
every hand in deſigns of the moſt extenſive influence 
and the moſt beautiful contrivance. Following the 
guidance of heavenly wiſdom we ſhall indeed find, that 
“ all her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her 
paths are peace.” NYSE 1 


Such is the ſcene of our obſervation, the ſubje& of The cueat 


philoſophical ſtudy. Its extent is almoſt unbounded, 
reaching from an atom to God himſelf. It is abſo- 
lately neceſſary for the ſucceſsful cultivation of this 
immenſe field of knowledge that it. be commited to 
the care of different cultivators, and that its various 
portions be treated in different ways: and, according- 
ly, the various taſtes of men have given this curioſity 
different directions; and the Rudy, like all other taſks, 
has been promoted by this diviſion of labour. 

Some philoſophers have attended only to the ap- 


founding things which are eſſentially different; and of pearances of fitneſs which are exhibited in every quar- 


all che diſtinctions which can be made among the ob- 
jects of our contemplation, there is none of equal phi- 
loſophical importance with this between mind aud 
matter: And when we conſider the conſequences 
which naturally follow from this confuſion of ideas 
and particularly thoſe which follow from ſinking the 
mental faculties of man to a level with the operations 
of mechanics or chemiſtry, conſequences which a lit- 
tle ſerious reflection will ſhow to be deſtructive of all 
that is noble as deſirable in human nature, and of all 


ter of the univerſe; and by arranging theſe into dif- 
ferent claſſes, and interpreting them as indications, of 
thought and intention, have acquired the knowledge 
of many claſſes of ſentient and intelligent beings, actu- 
ated by propenſities, and directed by reaſon. 

While the contemplation of theſe appearances indi- 
cates thought and deſign in any individual of one of 
theſe clailes, and brings its propenſities and purpoſes 
of action, and the al. gained by theſe actions, into 
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tion, | 
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of philoſo- 


phical 


ſtudy, 
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view, the contemplation of theſe propenſities, purpoſes, 
and ends, occalions an inference of a much more 2 10 


Ta ne 


that is comfortable in this life, and which blaſts every 


$ — 


aa. 


(4) M. de la Metherie, editor of the Journal de Phyſique. See his prefaces to the volumes for 1792 and 
1793, January and July. 
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ral kind. All theſe intelligent beings give indications 


pears, in general, no proportion to their power of pro- 
ducing changes in nature, and of attaining important 
ends; and their power is neither always, nor in the 
moſt important caſes, the conſequence of their know- 
ledge. Where the effect of their actions is moſt emi- 
nently conducive to their important intereſts, the 
power of attaining theſe valuable ends is generally in- 
dependent on any attention to the fitneſs of the means, 
and the exertion is frequently made without even 
thinking of the important end. The well-being of the 
individual is ſecured againſt any danger from its igno- 
_ Trance, indolence, or jnattention, by an inſtinctive 
propenſity, which leads it to the perfqrmance of the 
- neceſlary action, which is thus made immediately and 
ultimately deſirable, without any regard to its ultimate 
and important end. Thus, in our own nature, the 
ſupport of animal life, and the improyement of the 
means of ſubſiſtence by a knowledge of the objects 
which ſurround us, are not intruſted to eur apprehen- 
ſions of the importance of theſe ends, but are com- 
13 Mitted to the ſurer guides of hunger and curioſity. 
There is a The ſame obſervers diſcoyer a connection between 
connection the individuals of a claſs, different from that which 
between ariſes from the mere reſemblance of their external ap- 
_—_ pearance, or even of their propenſities and purſuits; 
aſs of ani- the very circumſtances which produced the claſſifica- 
mals dif- tion. They obſerve, that theſe propenſities are ſuch, 
fcreut rom that while each individual ſeeks only its own enjoy- 
that of re- ment, theſe enjoyments are in general ſuch as contri- 
kmblance. hute to the ſupport of the ſpecies and the enjoyment 
of other individuals. Thus, in the claſſes of animals, 
and in human nature, the continuance of the race, and 
the enjoyment of the whole, are not entruſted to the 
apprehenſion we entertain of the importance of theſe 
ends, but are produced by the operation of ſexual love 
and the love of ſociety. 
The ſame obſervers find that even the different claſſes 
- of ſentient beings are connected together; and while 
ton be. the whole of each claſs aim only at their own enjoy- 
tween ſen. Ment, they contribute, in ſome way or other, to the 
tient be. Well-being of the other claſſes. Even man, the ſelfiſh 
ings of dif- lord of this ſublunary world, is not the unconnected 
ſerent claſ- inhabitant of it. He cannot, in every inſtance, reap 
by all the fruits of his ſituation, without contributing to 
the enjoyment of thouſands of the brute creation. Nay, 
it may be proved to the ſatisfaction of every intelligent 
man, that while one race of animals, in conſequence of 
its peculiar propenſities, ſubſiſts by the deſtruction of 
another, the ſum total of animal lite and enjoyment is 
prodigiouſly increaſed. See a very judicious diſſerta- 
tion on this curious and puzzling ſubject, intitled 4 
Philoſophical Survey of the Animal Creation; where it ap- 
pears that the increaſe of animal life and enjoyment 
Which is produced by this means, beyond what could 
poſſibly obtain without it, is beyond all conception. 
See likewiſe the laſt edition of King's Origin of Evil, by 
Dr Law late biſhop of Carliſle. | 
Thus the whole aſſemblage ſeems connected, and 
eg jointly employed in increaſing the ſum total of poſſible 
the accu. happineſs. This fitneſs of the various propenſities of 
mulation ſentient and intelligent beings, this ſubſerviency to a 
of happi, general purpoſe, ſtrikes theſe obſervers as a mark of 
reli. intention, evidently diſtinct from, and independent of, 
Vor. XIV. 


alſo a link 
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all the particular intentions, and ſuperior to them all; Ir troduc- 


tion, 


and thus it irreſiſtibly leads them to infer the exiſtence 1 


of a SUPREME MIND, directing the whole of this in- 

TELLECTUAL SYSTEM, While the individual» of which 

it conſiſts appear the unconſcious inſtruments in the 

hand of a great Artiſt, with which he executes his 
d and beneficent purpoſes. 

But the obſervation goes yet further. "The bod'es 

of the inanimate creation are not only connected with 


2T 
All natrre 
animate 
and inani- 
mate, 
thinking 
and un- 
thinking, 
are con- 


nected. 


the relation of cauſation, but they are alſo connected 
with the ſentient beings by a ſubſerviency to their 
purpoſes of enjoyment. The philoſopher obſerves 
that this connection is admirably kept up by the con- 
ſtancy of natural operations and the expectations of 
intelligent beings. Had either of theſe circumſtances 


been wanting, had either the operations of nature been 


without rule, or had ſentient beings no perception or 
expectation of their uniformity ;*the ſubſerviency would 
be totally at an end. This adjuſtment, this fitneſs, of 
which the effect is the enjoyment of the ſentient inha- 
bitants of the univerſe, appear to be the effect of an 
intention of which this enjoyment is the final cauſe. 
This conltancy therefore in the operations of nature, 
both in the intellectual and material world, and the 
concomitant expectation of ſentient beings, appear 
the effects of la u impoſed on the different parts of 
the univerſe by the Supreme Mind, who has formed 
"RD theſe claſſes of beings ſo admirably ſuited to each 
other. 
To ſuch obſervers the world appears a work OF ART, The "PE 


a ſyſiem of means employed for gaining certain pro- of natural 
nods 


d ends, and it cari ies the thoughts forward to an theology. 
ARTIST ; and we infer a degree of ſkill, power, and 
good intention in this Artiſt, proportioned to the in- 
genuity, extent, and happy effect which ve are all: 
to diſcern in his works. Such a contemplation of na- 
ture, therefore, terminates in NarusAL TrroLOGY, 
or the diſcovery of the exiſtence and attributes of 
Gop. | 23 
Our notions of this Supreme Mind are formed from Our mode 
the. indications of deſign which we obſerve, and which of reaſon- 
we interpret in the ſame way as in the adtions of men. ing ou the 
Theſe notions, therefore, will differ from our notions « 3-5 
of other minds only in the degrees which we are able to 8 y 
obſerve, and which we aſſign to theſe faculties ; for 
the phenomenon or the fea is not only the mark, 
but alſo the meaſure of its ſuppoſed cauſe. Theſe 
degrees mult be aſcertained by our own capacity of 
appreciating the extent, the multiplicity, and the va- 
riety of the contrivance. Accordingly, the attributes 
of the Supreme Mind, in the theological creed of a 
rude Indian, are much more limited than in that of a 
European philoſopher. In proporticn as our under- 
ſtandings are enlarged, andasouracquaintance with the 
operations of nature around us is extended, we ſhall 
perceive higher degrees of power, of ſkill, and of kind 
intention : and fince we find that the ſcene of obſer- 
vation is unbounded, we cannot affix any boundaries 
to theſe attributes in our own imagination, and we 
are ready to ſuppoſe that they are intinite or unbound- 
ed in their own nature. When our attentive ſurvey of 
this univerſe, and a careful compariſon of all its parts, 
as far as we can underſtand or appreciate them, have 
made us conclude that it is one deſign, the work of ons 
4M Adrift > 
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introdue- Ariiſt; we are under the neceſſity of inferring, that, 


tion. with reſpe@ to this univerſe, his power, wiſdom, and 

24 benevolence, are indeed infinite 1 7 
The iyſtem When men have been led to draw this concluſion 
of nature from the appearances of fitneſs which are obſerved 


I ee everywhere around them, they conſider that conſtancy 
ed by ge- 


— material or the intelleQual ſyſtem, and that ex- 


pectation of, and confidence in, this conſtancy, which 
renders the univerſe a ſource of enjoyment to its ſen- 
tient inhabitants, as the conſequences of laws impoled 
by the Almighty Artiſt on his works, in the fame 
manner as. they would conſider the conſtancy in the 
conduct of any people as the conſequences of laws pro- 

25 mulgated and enforced by the ſupreme magiltrate. 
The nature There can be no doubt of this view of nature being 
and pro- extremely captivating, and likely to engage the curio- 
| 65's * ſity of ſpeculative men; and it is not ſurpriſing that 
—_ % the phenomena of mind have been keenly ſtudied in 

4 all ages. This part of the ſtudy of nature, like all 

others, was firſt cultivated in ſubſerviency to the wants 
of ſocial life; and the general laws of moral ſentiment 

26 were the firſt phenomena which were conſidered with 
The rife of attention. This gradually ripened into a regular ſyſ- 
moral ſen- tem of moral duty, accompanied by its congenial ſtudy, 
fe the inveſtigation or determination of the ſummum bonum, 
2 or the conſtituents of human felicity; and theſe two 

& branches of intellectual ſcience were always kept in a 
ſtate of aſſociation by the philoſophers of antiquity. 
Juriſprudence, the ſcience of government, legiſlation, 
and police, were alſo firſt cultivated as arts, or at leaſt 
in immediate ſubſerviency to the demands of cultivated 
ſociety ; and all theſe ſo nearly related parts of the 
ſtudy of human nature, had made a very conſiderable 
progreſs, in the form of maxims or precepts, for direct- 
ing the conduct, before ſpeculative men, out of mere 
curioſity, treated them as ſubjects of philoſophical 
ſtudy. Our moral ſentiments, always involving a 
feeling of obligation, are expreſſed in a language con- 
ſiderably different from the uſual language of pure 
philoſophy, ſpeaking of things which ought ie be, rather 
than of things which are; and this diſtinction of lan- 
guage was increaſed by the very aim of the writers, 
which was generally to influence the condu as well 
as the opinions of their ſcholars. It was reſerved for 
modern times to bring this ſtudy into the pure form 
of philoſophy, by a careful attention to the phenome- 
na of moral ſentiment, and claſſing theſe according to 
their generality, and aſcertaining their reſpective ranks 
by an appeal to experiment, that is, to the general 
conduct of mankind ; and thus it happens that in the 
modern treatiſes on ethics, juriſprudence, &c. there is 
leſs frequent reference made to the oficia or duties, or 
to the conſtituents of the ſummum Bonum, than among 
the ancients, and a more accurate deſcription of the 
human mind, and diſcrimination of its various moral 
feelings. ; 

27 It was hardly poſſible to proceed far in theſe diſ- 
The origin quiſitions without attending to the powers of the un- 
6t 'opicand derſtanding. 
other in- 
tellednal 
Icienccs. 


by reaſonings, or attempts to reaſoning. Both ſides 
could not be in the right, and there muſt be ſome 
court of appeals. Rules of argumentation behoved to 
be acquieſced in by both partics z and it cculd hardly 
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which they obſerve in natural operations, whether in 


Differences of opinion were ſupported 


eſcape the notice of ſome curious minds, that there Introdye. 
were rules of truth and falſehood as well as of right tion. 
and wrong. Thus the human underſtanding became an 
object of ſtudy, firſt in ſubſervieney to the demands of 
the moraliſts, but afterwards for its on ſake; and it 
Gcctret grew up into the ſcience of logic. Still 
urther refinement produced the ſeienee of metaphyſics, 
or the philoſophy of univerſals. But all theſe were 
in fa poſterior to the doctrines of morals; and diſ- 
quiſitions on beauty, the principles of taſte, the pre- 
cepts of rhetoric and criticiſm, were the laſt additions 
to the ſtudy of the phenomena of mind. And now, 
ſince the world ſeems to have acquieſced in the mode 
of inveſtigation cf general laws by experiment and 
obſervation, and to agree that this is all the know- 
ledge that we can acquire of any ſubject whatever, it 
is to be expected that this branch of philoſophical 
diſcuſſion will attain the ſame degree of improvement 
(eſtimated by the coincidence of the doctrines with 
fact and experience) that has been attained: by ſome 
others. | | 13 
The occupations, however, of ordinary liſe have The par- 
oftener directed our efforts towards material objects, tial prac. 
and engaged our attention on their properties and re- tice of nz. 
lations ; and as all ſciences have ariſen from arts, and tural pl. 
were originally implied in the maxims and precepts of 1 1 
thoſe arts, till ſeparated from them by the curious I. ſtudy 
ſpeculatiſt, the knowledge of the material ſyſtem of as a (ci. 
nature was poſſeſſed in detached ſcraps by the practi- cucc. 
tioners in the various arts of life long before the natu- 
ral eee oy thought of collecting them into a body 
of ſcientific do@ines. But there have not been want- 
ing in all ages men of curioſity who have been ſtruck 
by the uniformity of the operations of nature in the 
material world, and were eager to diſcover their 
cauſes. | | 
Accordingly, while the moraliſts and metaphyſicians 
turned their whole attention to the phenomena of 
mind and have produced the ſcienccs of pneumatolo- 
gv, logic, ethics, juriſprudence, and natural theology, 
theſe obſervers of nature have found ſufficient employ- 
ment in conſidering the phenomena of the material 
world. | | 2 
The bodies of which it conſiſts are evidently con- The 2 
nected by means of thoſe properties by which we of the ma. 
obſerve that they produce changes in each other's ſi t<ria! _ 
tuation. This aſſemblage of objeAs may therefore be 3 
juſtly called a ſyſtem. We may call it the MATERIAL nition of 
SYSTEM, It is frequently termed wNaTuRE ; and the that and 
terms NATURAL APPEARANCES, NATURAL CAUSES, other 
NATURAL Laws, have been generally reſtrifted to terms. 
thoſe which take place in the material ſyſtem. This 
reſtriction, however, is improper, becauſe there is no 
difference in the manner in which we form our notions 
of thoſe laws, and reafon from them,' both with re- 
ſpect to mind and body, Or if there is to be w 
reſtriction, and if any part of the ſtudy of the univerſe 
is to be excluded in the application of theſe terms, it 
is that part only which conſiders moral obligation, and 
rather treats of what ought to be than of what is. As 
has been already obſerved, there is a conſiderable dit- 
ference in the language which muſt be employed; but 
ſtill there is none in the principles of inveltigation. 
We have no proof for the extent of any moral _ 
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jntrodue · but an appeal to the ſeeling⸗ of the hearts of men, in- 


tion. 
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The unre- 
ſtricted 
ſenſe in 
which 
ſome of 
theſe terms 
are uſed, 


dicated by the general laws or facts which are obſerved 
in their actions. | 2 
But this is only a queſtion of the propriety. of lan- 
ge. And no great inconvenience would ariſe from 
the reſtriction now mentioned if it were ſcrupulouſly 
adhered to; but unfortunately this is not always the 
caſe. Some authors uſe the term natural law to ex- 
preſs every coincidence. of fact; and this is certainly 


and its bad the proper uſe of the term. The French writers ge- 
conſequen- nerally uſe the term ei phyſique in this enlarged ſenſe. 


ces. 


But many authors, miſled by, or taking advantage ot, 
the ambiguity of language, after having <ſtabliſhed a 
law founded on a copious and perhaps unexcepted in- 
duction of the phenomena of the material ſyſtem (in 
which caſe it mult be conſidered in its reſtricted ſenſe), 
kuve, in their. explanation of phenomena, extended 
their principle much farther than the induction on 
which they had founded the exiſtence of the phyſical) 
law. They have extended it to the phenomena of 
mind, and have led their followers into great and dan- 
gerous miſtakes. Languages, like every other pro- 
duction of human ſkill, are imperfet. They are de- 
ficient in terms, and are therefore figurative. The 
molt obvious, the moſt ſrequent, and the moſt inte- 
relling uſes of language, have always produced the 
appropriated terms, and the progrels of cultivation has 
never completely ſupplied new ones. There are cer- 
tain analogies or reſemblances, or certain aſſociations 
of ideas, 10 plain, that a term appropriated to one 
very familiar object will ſerve to ſuggeſt another ana- 
logous to it, when. aided by the concomitant circum- 
ſtances of the diſcourſe ; and this with ſufficient pre- 
cifion for the ordinary purpoſes of ſocial communica- 


tion, and without leading us into any conſiderable 


miſtakes; and it is only the rare and refined diſquiſi- 


tions of the curious ſpeculatiſt that bring the poverty 


and imperſection of language into view, and make us 
wiſh for words as numerous as our thoughts. There 
is hardly a ſentence, even of common diſcourſe, in 
which there are not ſeveral figures either of ſingle 
words or of phraſes; and when very accurate diſcrimi- 


nation is required, it is almoſt impoſſible to find words 


or phiaſes to expreſs diſtinctions which we clearly feel. 
We believe it impoſlible to expreſs, by the ſcanty vo- 
cabulary of the Hebrews, the nice diſtinctions of 
thought which are now familiar to the European phi- 
Joſopher. In nothing does this imperfection of lan- 
guage appear ſo remarkably as in what relates to mind, 
Being a late ſubje& of ſeparate diſcuſſion, and intereſt- 
ing only to a few ſpeculatiſts, we have no appropriated 
vocabulary for it; and all our diſquiſitions concerning 
its operations are in continual metaphor or figure, de- 
pending on very flight analogies or reſemblances to 
the phenomena of the material world. This makes 
the utmoſt caution neceſſary ; and it juſtifies the Bii- 
tiſh philoſophers, who have been the moſt ſucceſsful 
in proſecuting the ſtudy of the intellectual ſyſtem, for 
having, almoſt without exception, reſt: ited the terms 
natural laws, natural cauſes, natural philoſophy, and 
ſuch like, to the material ſyſtem. With us preuma- 
tology makes no part of phyſics. And we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that the ſciences have fared better by 
the reflriftion of the terms. In no country has the 
{pirit of liberal diſcuſſion been more encouraged and 
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indulged than in Britain; and her philoſophers have Introduc” 
been equally eminent in both branches of ſcience. on. 
Their performances in ethics, juriſprudence, and na- 

tural theology, are conſidered by all their neighbours as 

the ſountains of knowledge on theſe ſubjects; and 
Locke and Clarke are names no lefs familiar on the 
continent than Newton. And notwithilanding the 
variety of ſyllems to which the preſent times have 

given birth, man is ſtill conſidered as a glorious 
creature, born to, and fitted for, the nobleſt pro- 

ſpects. zt 

Phyſics, then, is with us the ſtudy of the material The term 
ſyſtem, including both natural hiſtory and philoſophy. phyſics de- 
The term is not indeed very familiar in our language; fi «cd as t 
and in place of fhyſicus and diſciplina fhyſica, we more SER 4 

enerally uſe the terms naturaliſt and natural knowledge. * 8 
he term natural philoſophy, in its common acceptation, 
is of leſs extent. The field of phyſical inveſtigation is 
ſtill of prodigious extent; and its different quarters 
require very different treatments, make very different 
returns, and accordingly have engaged in their parti- 
cular. cultivation perſons of very different talents and 
taſtes, It is of ſome importance to perceive the di- 
ſtinctions, and to ſee how the wants and propenſities 
of men have led them into the different patks of in- 
veſtigation; for, as has been more than once obſerve, 
all ſciences have ſpi ung from the humble arts of lite, 
and both go on improving by means of a cloſe and 
conſtant correſpondence. 32 

All the phenomena of the material ſyſtem may The he- 
be arranged into two claſſes, diſtinguiſhed both by nomena of 
their objects and by the proper manner of treating tie mate. 
chant. rial ſyſteni 

arranged 

The firſt claſs comprehends all the appearances which into two 
are exhibited in the che motions of bodies, and their claſſes. 
actions on each other producing ſenſible motion. 

The ſecond claſs comprehends the appearances 
which ate exhibited in the in/en/i//: motions and ac- 
tions of the invilible particles of matter. 

Of the phenomena of the firſt claſs we have examples ENS... : * 
in the planetary motions, the motions of heavy bodies, of ps of 
the phenomena of impulſe, the motions and actions of the firſt 
machines, the preſſure and motions of fluids, the ſen- claſs. 
ſible actions of magnetical and electrical bodies, and 
the motions of light. | 34 

We have examples of the ſecond claſs in the pheno- And of 
mena of heat and mixture, and thoſe exhibited in the thoſe of the 
growth of animals and vegetables, and many pheno- ſccond. 
mena of ſolid, fluid, magnetical, electrical, and lumi- 
nous bodies, 12 which no change of place can be 
obſerved. 35 

Thus it appears that there is a diſtinction in the This ar- 
phenomena ſufficiently great to warrant a diviſion of rangement 
the ſtudy, and to make us expect a more rapid im- pa- 
provement by this diviſien. Nay, the diviſion has ui! 
been made by nature heiſelf,, in the acquaintance * 
which men have attained with her operations without 
ſtudy, before ſcience appeared, and while art conſtitu- 
ted all our knowledge. 6 

Betore man had recourſe to agriculture as the moſt a. pro- 
certain means of procuring ſubſiſtence, our acquaint- greſs of 
ance with external ſubſtances was principally that of knowledge 
the natural hiſtorian; conſiſting of a knowledge of iu ruce 
their fitneſs for food, medicine, or accemmodation, 8s. 
their places of growth or habitation, ard the means of 

4M 2 procuing 
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Introduc- procuring them, depending on their manner of life or 


tion exiſtence. It required a ſtudied attention to "theſe 
circumſtances to give riſe to agriculture, which there- 
The origin fore generally made its appearance after men had been 
of agricu!- in the practice of keeping flocks; by which means they 
ture, phy- were more at their caſe, and had ſome leiſure to attend 
e to the objects around them, and in particular to thoſe 
2 circumſtances of ſoil and weather which affected the 
growth of their palture. | 

When agriculture and a rude medicine were thus 
eſtabliſhed, they were the firſt art which had their 
foundation in a em of laws, by which the operations 
of nature were obſerved to be regulated; and with 
theſe arts we may begin the general ſtudy of nature, 
which were thus divided into two different branches. 

The rude phyſician would be at firſt a collector of 
ſpecifics 5 but by degrees he would obſerve reſemblances 
among the operations of his drugs, and would claſs 
them according to theſe reſemblances. He would 
thus come to attend leſs to the drug than to its mode 
of operation ; and would naturally ſpeculate concern- 
ing the connection between the operation and the 
economy of animal life. His art now becomes a ſcien- 
tific ſyſtem, connected by principle and theory, all 
proceeding on the obſervation of changes produced by 
one kind of matter on another, but all out of ſight. 
The frequent recourſe to the vegetable kingdom for 
medicines would cauſe him to attend much more mi- 
nutely to the few plants which he has occaſion to 
ſtudy than the huſbandman can do to the multitude he 
is obliged to rear. The phyſician mult learn to think, 
the huſbandman to work. An analogy between the 
economy of animal and vegetable life could hardly fail 
to engage the attention of the phyſician, and would 

make Vim a botaniſt, both as a claſſifier of plants and 
as a philoſopher. 

He would naturally expect to unite the ſervices of 
his drugs by combining them in his recipes, and would 
be ſurpriſed at his diſappointments, Curious and un- 
expected changes would ſrequently occur in his mani- 
pulations : the ſenſible qualities, and even the external 
appearances of his ſimples, would be often changed, 
and even inverted by their mixture; and their medi- 
cinal properties would frequently vaniſh from the com- 
pound, and new ones be induced. Theſe are curious, 
and to him intereſting facts; and he would naturally 
be inquiſitive after 3 principles which regulate theſe 
changes. His ſkill in this would by degrees extend 
beyond the immediate uſe for the knowledge ; and the 
more curious ſpeculatiſt would lay the foundations of a 
moſt extenſive and important ſcience, comprehending 
all the phenc mena of heat and mixture, 

Along with this, and ſpringing from the ſame ſource, 
another ſcience muſt ariſe, contemplating the appear- 
ances of animal and vegetable life, and Bore on a 
careful obſcrvation and accurate deſcription cf the won- 
derſul machine. The moſt incurious of men have in 
all ages been affected by the diſplays of wiſdom and 
contrivance 1n the budies of animals, ayd immediately 
engaged in inveſtigation into the uſes and functions of 
tt eir various parts and organs. The phenomena have 
been gradually diſcriminated and arranged under the 
varicus heads of nutrition, concoction, ſecretion, ab- 
ſorpt'on, aſſimilation, rejection, growth, life, decay, 
diſeaſe, and death; and, in conſormity to the doctrines 
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which in proceſs of time refined itſelf into mathema- 
| tics, the molt perfect of all the ſciences. 


* 


which have with greater or leſt evidence been eſtabliſti. Introduc. 
ed on theſe ſubſects, the action of medicines, and the tion. 
whole practice of phyſic and ſurgery, has been eftas "D 
bliſhed in the form of a liberal or ſcientific art. 38 
The huſbandman in the mean time muſt labour the The origi, 
und which Hes before him. He, too, is greatly of the 
intereſted in the knowledge of the vegetable economy, 3 
aud ſorms ſome ſyſtems on the ſubject by which he re- ue 
gulates his labours: but he fees, that whatever is the powctz. 
nature of vegetable life, he muſt work hard, and he 
ſearches about for every thing which can tend to di- 
miniſh his labour. The properties of the lever, the 
wedge, and the inclined plane, ſoon become £rmiliar 
to him; and without beitung able to tell on what their 
efficacy depends, he uſes them with a certain ſagacity 
and effect. The ſtrength of timber, the preffare and 
force of water, are daily ſeen and employed by him 
and other artifans who labour for their mutual ac- 
commodation; and ſome rude principles on theſe 
ſubjects are committed to memory. Many tools and 
ſimple machines are by this time familiar; and thus 
the general properties of matter, and the general laws 
of the actions of bodies on each other, become gra- 
dually matter of obſervation and refle&ion ; and the 
practical mechanic will be frequently improving his 
tools and machines. The general aim is to produce a 
greater quantity of work by the ſame exertion. The 
attempts to improvement will be awkward, and fre- 
quently unſucceſsful; When a man finds, that by in- 
creaſing the length of his lever he increaſes his power 
of overcoming a reſiſtance, a ſmall degree of curiolity 
is ſufficient to Make him inquire in what proportion 
his advantage increaſes. When he finds that a double 
length gives him a double energy, he will be ſurpriſed 
and mortified to find, that at the end of the day he 
has not performed twice the quantity of work: but, 
after much experience, he will learn that every increaſe 
of energy, by means of a machine, is nearly compen- 
ſated by an increaſe of time in the performance of his 
taſk ; and thus one of the great and leading principles 
of practical mechanics was inculcated ia a manner not 
tobe forgotten, and the practical mechanic was brought 
to pere te about motion and force, and by gradual 
and eaſy ſteps the general laws of ſimple motions were 
eſtabliſned. 39 
It is evident that theſe ſpeculations cannot be car- The orizi® | 
ried on, nor any conſiderable knowledge acquired, of mathe- 
without ſome acquaintance with the art of meaſure- 2440 
ment: and the very queſtions which the mechanic 
wiſhes to ſolve, preſuppoſe ſome advances in this art, 


All the phe- 
nomena of ſenſible motion afford employment to the 
mathematician. It is performed in a double or triple 
time, through a double or triple ſpace, by a double or 
triple body, by the exertion of a double or triple force, 
produces a double or triple effect, is more to the right 
or to the left, upwards or downwards, &c. In thort, 
every affeQion of motion is an object of mathematical 
diſcuſſion. Such a ſcience muſt have appeared ere 
now in the form of an art, in conſequence of the mu- 
tual tranſactions of men. Theſe among an uncultivated 
people are chiefly in the way of barter, If I want 
corn from a peaſant, and have nothing to give for it 
but the cloth which I have made, we muſt fall on ſome 
way 
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Introduce way of adjuſting our terms in reſpe& of the quantity. 


tion 


giving and receiving aſſiſtance. 


We ſhould ſoon diſcover that the length, and breadth, 
and depth, of the box or bag, were equally important; 
and it was. not difficult to ſee, that if any of chem were 
doubled or tripled, the quantity of gtain would be ſo 
too; if two of them were doubled, the grain would 
be quadrupled; and if all the three were doubled the 
quantity of grain would be increafed eight times: the 
ſame thing would be obſerved with reſpect to my cloth. 
By ſuch tranſactions as theſe, a few of the properties 
of plane and ſolid numbers and figures would become 
known, and the operations of multiplication and divi- 
ſion, where arithmetic is combined with geometry, 
and daily obſervation ſhows us, that the more abſtruſe 
properties of number and figure, which to the genera- 
lity of mankind are ſo inſignificant, lay hold on the 
fancy of ſome individuals with ſuch force, as to abſtract 
them from every other intellectual entertainment, and 
are ſtudied wich a keenneſs and perſeverance almoſt 
unequalled in any other walk of ſcience. To moſt 
men the performance of a machine is a more attractive 
obje& than the properties of a figure, and the property 


of a figure more entertaining than that of a number; 


but the fact ſeems to have been otherwiſe. Before 
Pythagoras had invented the theorem that bears his 
name (ſee PuiLlosor hr, nꝰ 15. and note u.), and which 
is among the firſt elements of geometry, he had re- 
formed the Grecian muſic by the addition of a note to 
their ſcale, and this addition proceeds on a very re- 
fined ſpeculation on the properties of numbers ; ſo that 
among the Greeks arithmetic muſt have made confi- 
derable progreſs, while geometry was yet in its cradle : 
and we know to what attoniſhing length they proſecu- 
ted the ſcience of pure geometry, while their know- 
ledge of mechanical principles was almoſt nothing. Al- 
ſo the Arabs hardly made any addition to the geome- 
try of the Greeks, if they did not rather almoſt com- 
pletely forget it; whilſt they improved their arithme- 
tie into algebra, the moſt refined and abſtracted branch 
of human knowledge. There is ſuch a diſtance, in 
point of ſimplicity, between pure mathematics and the 
moſt elementary mechanics, that the former continued 
to make rapid ſteps to improvement in more modern 
times, while the latter languiſhed in its infancy, and 
hardly deſerved the name of ſcience till very lately, 
when the great demand for it, by the increaſe and im- 
provement in manufactures, both intereſted many in 
the ſtudy, and facilitated its progreſs, by the multitude 
of machines which were contriving on al! hands by 
the manufacturers and artiſans : and even at preſent it 
mult be acknowledged, that it is to them that we are 
indebted for almoſt every new invention in mechanics, 


and that the ſpeculatiſt ſeldom has done more than im- 


prove the invention, by exhibiting its principles, and 
thus enabling the artiſt to correct its imperieRions ; 
and now ſcience and art go hand in hand, matually 
The demands of the 
navigator for mathematical and aſtronomical know- 
ledge have dignified theſe ſciences; and they are no 
longer the means of elegant amuſement alone but me- 
rit the munificence of princes, who have crected ob- 
ſervatories, and furniſhed voyages of diſcovery, where 
the mathematical ſciences are at the ſame time che- 
riſhed and applied to the molt important pur poles. 
This ſhort ſketch cf what may be called the natural 
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hiflery of phyfical ſei-uce will not, we hope, be thought Introduce 
improper or unprofitable. It tends to confirm an aſ- tion. 
ſertion often alluded to, that the proſecution cf the N 
ſtudy of nature will be more ſucceſsſul, if we imitate 

her mode of proceeding, and divide the labour. It 

will be ſtill further confirmed by attending to the ſci- 


entifie difference of the phenomena, which marks out 


a different mode of proceeding, and a difference in the 
knowledge which we ſhall ultimately acquire, aſter our 
moſt ſacceſ ful reſcarches. 40 
In both claſſes of phenomena already diſtinguiſhed The con- 
(n®6.} we mult grant, that the principle which con- necline 
nes the pairs cf concomitant events, rendering the e, g 
one the inſeparable companion of the ther, is totally tant events 
unknown to us, becauſe it is not the immediate object i; totally 
of our perception. unknown. 
But in the phenomena of the firſt claſs, we ſee the 41 
immediate exertion of this principle, whatever it may be; » 008 
we can obſerve the exertion wi:h accuracy; we Can yr the 
determine its kind and d-gree, which are the ligns and exertion of 
meaſures of the kind and degree of the unperceived this prin- 
cauſe. This exertion, being always ſome modification ciple may 
of motion, allows us to call in the aid of mathematical ?* cc 
knowled d thus to aſcertain with the preciſion gte, 
8e, an us arc | ſer ved 
peculiar to that ſcience the energy of the cau'e, judg- 
ing of the tendency and quantity by the tendency 
and the quantity of the obſerved effect. 42 
But in the ſecond claſs of phenomena the cafe is But not in 
very different. In the operations of chemiſtry, for in- the {conc 
ſtance, the immediate exertion of the cauſe is not per- 
ceived: all that we obſerve is the aſſemblage of parti- 
cles which obtains before mixture, and that which 
takes place when it is completed, and which we con- 
ſider as its reſult, The procedure of nature in produ- 
cing the change is unſeen and unknown. The ſteps 
are hid from our obſervation. We are not only igno- 
rant of the cauſe which determines one particle of our 
food to become a part of our body while others are re- 
jected, but we do not ſee the operation. We are no: 
only ignorant of the cauſe which determines a particle 
of vitriolic acid to quit the ſoſſil alkali with which it is 
united in Glauber ſalt, and to attach itielf to a particle 
of magneſia already united with the muriatic acid, 
which alſo quits it to unite with the alkali, but we do 
not ſee the operation. Ihe particles anu their motions 
are not the objects of our ſenſes; and all that we fee 
is the Epſom {alt and common ſalt ſeparated from the 
water in which we had formerly diſſolved the fal mira- 
bile and the muriated magneſia. The motions, which 
are the immediate effects of the changing cauſes, and 
therefore their only indications, cooraderi/lics, and mea- 
ſures, fitted to ſhow their nature, are hid from cur 
view. 43 
Our knowledge therefore of theſe phenomena muſt And there- 
be leſs perfect than that of the phenomena of the for- ere the 
mer clats ; aud we muſt here content ourſelves with the n 
diſcovery of more remote relations and remote caules, fe. Seh 
and with our ignorance of the very powers of nature are lets au- 
by which theſe changes are brought about, and which derſtood, 
are cognoſcible only by their immediate effects, vix. 
the motions which they produce unſeen. The know- 


ledge which we do really acquire is ſome what ſimilar 
to what the mechanical philoſopher has acquired when 
he has diſcovered, by many experiments and inveſtiga- 
tions, that magacts attract each other by their op 
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Put their 


attempts 
Have been 
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ful, 
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milar poles, and repel each other by their ſimilar poles, 
and do not act at all on any bodies but loadſtones and 
iron. Here we leave undiſcovered all that is moſt cu- 
rious in the phenomenon, vis. how theſe attragions 
and repulſions are produced; and even here the mag» 
netical philoſopher has the advantage of ſeeing the a- 
gents and the operation. 13. | 

But philoſophers attending to this circumſtance, 
that, even in theſe. caſes, the changes ate produced by 
motions, or conſiſt in motions, however unperceived 
theſe mny be, have concluded, that the laws according 
to which nature operates in producing theſe changes 
are ſimilar to the laws which regulate her operations in 
the ſenſib'e actions of bodies, or are included in them; 
and that the motions, though unſeen, and the moving 
forces are perfectly ſimilar. They have therefore em- 
ployed ſimilar modes of inveſtigation, applying the laws 
of impulſe, and calling in the aid of mathematical know- 
ledge. 

Of this we have many examples in the writings of 
Dr Freind, Keil, Bernoulli, Heltham, Boerhaave, Hart- 
ler, and others, who have delivered theories of fermenta- 
tion, ſolution, precipitation, cryſtallization, nutrition, ſe- 
cretion, muſcular action, nay even of ſenſation and intel. 
ligence, founded, as they think, on the laws of motion, 
and illuſtrated and ſupported by mathematical reaſon- 
ing. Lord Bacon himſel!, that careful and ſagacious 
diſtinguiſher of intellectual operations, has gone into 
the ſame track in his explanation of the phenomena 
of fire and combuſtion: and Sir Iſaac Newton has 
made ſeveral attempts of the ſame kind, although with 
peculiarities which always characteriſe his diſcuſſions, 
and make them very different from thoſe of an inferior 
claſs. 

But the ſucceſs of of theſe philoſophers has hitherto 
been very diſcouraging : indeed they had no title to 
expect any; for their whole trains of reaſoning have 
proceeded on analogies which were -not obſerved; but 
aſſumed or /upps/ed without any authority. There is 
not that ſimilarity in the phenomenon, cr in the viſible 
effect, which is abſolutely neceſſary for a ſucceſsful rea- 
ſoning by analogy. We do not obſerve any local mo- 
tion, any change of place, which alone enables us to 
reaſon mathematically on the ſubject. And to make the 
caſe deſperate, this ill founded analogy has been mixed 
with hyp theſes completely gratuitous. Certain forms 
have been aſſigned to the p.rticles, and certain modes 
of ation have been laid down tor them, for whoſe rea- 
lity we have not the leaſt argument or indication: and 
to complete the matter, theſe fancicd forms and laws of 
action have been ſuch as are either ſelf contradictory 
and inconſiſtent, or they have been ſuch as, it allowed 
to act in a way analogous to what we obſerve in the 
ſenſible motions of bodies, would produce effects totally 
different from thoſe which are obſerved. Theſe ato- 
mical theories, as they are called, tranſgreſs every rule 
ol philoſophical diſcuſſion, and even the beſt of them 
are little better than trifling amuſements. By far the 
greatelt part of them only ſerve to raiſe a ſmile of pity 
and contempt in every perſon at all acquainted with 
mechanical philoſophy. Whenever we ſee an author 
attempting to explain theſe hidden operations of nature 
by iuvifible fluids, by zthers, by colkſions, and vibra- 
tions, and particularly if we ſec him introducing ma. 


thing we can do is to ſhut the book, and take to ſome 


other ſubject. That we may not be thought to ſpeak 


preſumptuouſly on this occaſion, we only beg leave to 
remind our readers, that the united knowledge of the 
moſt ; emient mathematicians of Europe has not yet 
been able to give any thing more than an approxima- 
tion to the ſolution of the problem of three bodies; 
that is, to determine with accuracy. the motions of 
three particles of matter ading on each other in the 
ſimpleſt of all poſſible manners, viz. by forces varying 
as the ſquares of the diſtances inverſely : and the vi- 
brations of elaſtic bodies, of any but the very ſimpleſt 
poſſible forms, are to this day beyond- the reach of in- 
veſtigation. What then ſhould be our expectations in 
caſes where millions of particles are acting at once, 
of forms unobſerved, and with forces unknown, and 
where the object is not a determination of an average 
reſult of many, where the preciſe ſtate of an individual 
particle need not be known, but where it is this very 
preciſe ſtate of each ſingle particle that we want to 


know? What can it be but - uncertainty; and mi- 
ſtake ? | 


thematical reaſonings into ſuch: explanations the beſt In trodut. 


tion. 
— a. 


Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, +, . $2 
we muſt obſerve that this kind of inquiry has greatly tage d. 
improved of late years, along with the improvement riv«d in 
and extenſion of mathematical philoſophy, and ſince the! ſpe- 


philoſophers have given over their inceſſant attempts to 
explain every thing by impulſe; and we need not de- 


culations 
from ma- 
theinatical 


ſpair of making {till farther advances, if we will con- i, by, 


tent ourſelves with going no farther than Newton has 
done in his explanation of the planetary motions. He 
has immortalized his own name, and has added im- 
menſely to our ſtock of uſeful knowledge: yet he has 
ſtopped ſhort at the diſcovery of the fact of un'verſal 
gravitation ; and all who have endeavoured to explain 
or account for this fact have only expoſed themſelves 
to pity. We may perhaps be one day able to demon- 
ſtrate from the phenomena that the particles of mat- 
ter have certain mutual tendencies to or from each 
other, exerted according to fixed or invaried rules; 
and from theſe tendencies we may be able to explain 
many other phenomena, and predict the conſequences, 
with as much certainty and evidence as an aſtronomer 
calculates a future eclipſe. 'This would be a great ac- 
quiſition, and perhaps more is impoſſible: and the road 
to this has been hinted by Sir Iſaac Newton, who has 
expreſſed his ſuſpicion, that as the great movements of 
the ſolar ſyſtem are regulated by univerſal gravitation, 
ſo the mutual actions of the particles of matter are 
produced and regulated by tendencies of a ſimilar kind, 
equally but not more inexplicable, and of which the 
laws of ation are to be diſcovered by as careful an at- 
tention to the phenomena, and by the ſame patient 
thinking, which he has employed on the planetary mo- 
tions. Anda beautiful introduction to this new and 
almoſt unbounded field of enquiry has been given us 
by the celebrated Abbé B ſcovich, in his Theory of 
Natural Phil»ſophy, where he haz ſhown how ſuch mu- 
tual tendencies, ſimilar in every ultimate particle of 
mitter, and modified by conditions that are highly 
probable, nay almoſt demonſtrable, will not only pro- 
duce the ſenſible forms of ſolidity, hardnels, elaſticity, 
duQility, fluidity, and vapour, under an inconceivable 

variety 
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(atroduc- variety of ſubordinate appearances, and the obſerved 
tion. Jaws of ſenſible motion, but will go far to explain the 
* phenomena of fuſion, congelation, ſolution, cryſtalliza- 
tion, &c. &c, &c. both in chemiſtry and phyſiology. 
Weearneſtly recommend this work to the peruſal of 
all who wiſh to obtain a diſtinct notion of the inter- 
nal conſtitution of natural bodies, and of the way in 
which the uniting forces produce their ultimate and 
ſenſible effects. Any perſon, poſſeſſed of a moderate 
ſhare of mathematical knowledge, will be convinced 
that the proceſs of nature is not very different from 
what he deſcribes; and that much of what we obſerve 
mult happen as he ſays, even although the ultimate 
atoms of matter are not inextended mathematical points, 
accompanied with attracting and repelling forces. 

But we have many ſteps to make before we begin 
this ſtudy: Nature opens to us an immenſe volunie; 
and we doubt not that our poſterity will long find em- 
ployment in the peruſal, even though advancing with 
the eagerneſs and ſucceſs of the falt century. We 
have not yet arrived at the threſnold in many parts of 
this reſearch: In many parts of chemiſtry, for in- 
ſtance, we are as yet uncertain with reſpect to the phe- 
nomena themſelves, which are to be the ſubjects of this 
diſcuſſion. The compoſition of bodies muſt be fully 
underſtood before we begin to ſpeak of the forces 
which unite their particles, or ſpeculate about their 
modes of action. As long as water was conſidered as 
an element, we were ignorant of the forces inherent in 
its particles; we are perhaps ſtill ignorant of this; but 
we now know that they are extremely different from 
what we formerly ſuppoſed them to be. It is but in 
a very few, if in any, caſes of chemical combination, 
that we even know what are the ingredients: till we 
know this, it is too ſoon to ſpeculate about their mode 
of union, Our ignorance in the real events in the ani- 
mal and vegetable economy is ſtill greater. Our firſt 
taſk therefore is to proceed, as we are now doing, in 
the accurate examination and claſſification of the phe- 
nomena themſelves z and, without attempting to bring 
them within the pale of mathematical philoſophy, by 
attempting what are called mechanicalexplanations, let 
us give up the conſideration of theſe hidden operations, 
and augment to the utmoſt our liſt of ſecondary laws 
of viſible but remote connections. All the mechanical 
ſpeculations of the honourable Robert Boyle about the 
{ſenſible qualities of things are now forgotten; but his 
chemical experiments preſerve all their value, and are 
frequently referred to. The ſame may be laid of the 
ſagacious Dr Hales, whoſe f2nciful notions of internal 
conflicts, and colliſions, and vibrations, derogate no- 
thing from che value of the curious facts which he 
has eſtabliſhed both in the animal and vegetable eco- 
nomy. 

This diſtinction in the nature of the phenomena, and 
this difference in the nature of the knowledge which 
tous of is to be acquired, and the means which are to be em- 
Pylical ployed for the ſucceſsful proſecution of theſe two 
Wiz,” branches of general phyſics, has occaſioned a (till far- 

ther reſtriction (at leaſt in Britain) of the term a- 
TURAL PHILOSOFHY, It is particularly applied to the 
ftudy of the phenomena of the firſt claſs, while thoſe 
of the ſecond have produced the ſciences of cyEmis- 
TRY and PHYSIOLOGY»: 
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Natural philoſophy and chemiſtry have generally 
been made particular inſtitutions in our ſeminaries of 
learning, but phyſiology has more commonly been 
tavght in conjuncticn with anatomy, medicine, and 
botany. 

The phenomena ef the firſt claſs have been uſually 
called MECHANICAL, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe obſerved in the operations of chemiſtry, and in 
the animal and vegetable economy; and the explana- 
tions which have been attempted of ſ me cf the laſt, 
by applying the laws obſerved in the phenomena of 
the firſt claſs, have been c lled mechanical explanations. 

As this firlt claſs is evidently but a part of gene- 
ral phyſics, there is ſome impropriety ia giving the 
name natural philoſophy to a courſe of doctrines which 
is confined to theſe alone. Indeed at the firit inſtitu- 
tion of univerſities, the lectures given in the Sch 
Phyfica were much more extenſive, comprehending al- 
moſt all the phenomena of the material world; but as 
all arts and ſciences have improved molt where the la- 
bour has been moſt divided, it was found more conda- 
cive to the advancement of knowledge that ſeparate 
inſtitutions ſhould be founded for the ſtudies of natu- 
ral hiſtory, chemiſtry, phyſiology, &c. ; and thus the 
phenomena, purely mechanical, and a few o:hers in 
magnetiſm, electricity, and optics which either were 
ſuſceptible of mathematical treatment, or had little 
connection with the ſtudies of chemiſtry and phy ſio- 
logy, were left to the care of the profeſſor of natural 
philoſophy. 

As the terms chemiſtry and phyſiclogy have been ap- 
plied to two very important branches of general phy- 
ſics, we think that a more ſpecific or characteriſtic 
name might Le appropriated to the other, and that 
it might very properly be termed MECHANICAL FHILO- 
SOPHY. 

It only remains to make a few obſervations on the 
diſtinctive means of proſecuting theſe ſtudies with ſuc- 
ceſs, and to point out ſome of the advantages which. 
may reaſonably be expected from a caretul proſecution 
of them: and as the ſecond branch has been fully 
treated under the ſeveral articles of CHzemisray, Par- 
SIOLOGY, &c. we ſhall confine ourſelves to what is uſu- 
ally called NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mxecnanicar PrilosoPHyY may, in conformity with 
the foregoing obſervations, be defined, © the ſtudy of 
the ſenſible motions of the bodies ot the univerſe, and 
of their actions producing ſenſible motions, with the 
view to diſcover their cauſes, to explain ſubordinate 
phenomena, and to improve art.” 

The principle upon which all philoſophical diſcuſ- 
ſion proceeds is, that every change which we obſerve in 
the condition of things is conſidered by us as an get, inc f- 
cating the agency, charaderijing the kind, and meaſuring thc 
degree, of its cauſe. 

In the language of mechanical philoſophy, the cauſe 
of any change of motion is called a moving or change- 
ing FORCE, 

The diſquiſitions of natural philoſophy muſt there- 
fore begin with the conſideration of motion, carviuily 
noticing every aſſecti n or quality of it, ſo as to eſta- 
blith marks and meaſures of every change of which it 
is ſuceptible; for cheſe are the only marks and mea- 

fares 
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7 ſures of the changing forces. - This being done, it on- 
10 


Paulolophy ly remains to apply them to the motions which we 


obſerve in the univerſe. 72 


0 CES 
The laws From the general principle of 


philoſophical. diſcuſ. 


of motion fon already mentioned, there low dire&tly..two.,@x1-. 


and their 
*pplicas 
tion, 


1. Evcry body perſcveres in a ſlate of reſi or of. uniform. 
red@il.ncal motion, unleſs affeted by ſome moving force. | 

2. Every change of motion is in the direfion and in the 
degree of the force impreſſed. 

Theſe are uſually called the Laws or MOTION, They 
are more properly laws of human judgment, with re- 
ſpect to motion. Perhaps they are neceſſary truths, 
unleſs it be alledged that the general principle, of which 
they are neceſſary conſequences, is itſelf a contingent 
though univerſal truth. 

By theſe two axioms, applied in abſtradto to every 
variety of motion, we eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of general 
duqrines concerning motions, according as they are 
ſimple or compounded, accelerated, retarded, rec- 
tilincal, curvilineal, in ſingle bodies, or in ſyſtems 
of connected bodies; and we obtain correſponding 
characteriſtics and mraſures of accelerating or retard- 
eng forces, centriperal or centriſugal, ſimple or com- 
pound. | 

We have an illuſtrious example of this abſtract ſy- 
ſtem of motion and moving forces in the firſt book of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Mathematical Principles of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy. Zuler's Mechanice five Scientia Mo- 

tus, Herman's Phoronomia five de Viribus Corporum, 
and D' Alembert's Traite de Dynamique, are allo ex- 
cellent works of the ſame kind. In this abſtract 
ſyſtem no regard is paid to the caſual differences, of 
moving forces, or the ſources from which they arile., 
It is enough to characteriſe a double accelerating force, 
for inſtance, that it produces a double acceleration. 
It may be a weight, a ſtream. of water, the preſſure of 
a man; and the force, of which it is ſaid to be double, 
may be the attraction of a magnet, a current of air, or 
the action of a ſpring. | 

Having eſtabliſhed theſe general doctrines, the phi- 
loſopher now applies them to the general phenomena 
of the univerſe, in order to diſcover the nature of the 
forces which really exiſt, and the laws by which 
their operations are regulated, and to explain inter- 
eſting but ſubordinate phenomena. This is the 
chief buſineſ; of the mechanical philoſopher; and it 
may with ſome propriety be called the mechanical hiflory 

51 of nature. : | 
Of the ar- Some method mult be followed in this hiſtory of 
rangemeut mechanical nature. The phencmena mult be claſſed 
of the me- by means of their reſemblances, which infer a reſem- 


chanical plance in their cauſes, and theſe claſſes mult be ar- 
phbenome- 


na of the ranged according to ſome principle. We have ſeen 
univerſe, no method which appears to us leis exceptionable than 

52 the following. | | 
The gene- The principle of arrangement is the generality of 
rality of the phenomena; and the propriety of adopting this 
the pheno- principle, ariſes from the probability which it gives us 
— of more readily diſcovering the moſt general actuating 
of arrange. forces, whole agency is implicated in all other pheno- 
ment. mena of leſs extent ; and therefore ſhould be previouſly 


diſcuſſ:d, that we may detect the diſcriminating cir- 
cumſtances which ſerve to characteriſe the ſubordinate 


4 


af the planetary motians, is evi 


PH: F Kess 


EN thus the marks of the diſtinguiſh- Mechanen 
I Wer 


and inferiar natural powers. Philoſophy 
molt general of all phenomena is the curvilineal — 

motion of bodies in free ſpace : it is obſerved throngh 
mot ion are 


the whole extent of the ſolat ſyſt em... 
The mechanical hiſtory of, nature begins therefore frſt applied 
with aſtronomy. Here, from the general phenomena ub * 
the /a# of the mu- — 
tual de flection of every body towards every other body, f 
and this in the inverſe proportion of the ſquares of the 
diſtance, and the direct proportion of the quantity of 
matter. This is the fact of univ ERXSAL GRAVITATION, 
indicating the agency, and meaſuring the intęnſity, of 
the univerſal force ot mutual gravity. e 2 
Having eſtabliſhed this as an univerſal fact, the na · 

tural philoſopher proceeds to point out all the particu- 
lar facts which are comprehended under it, and whoſe 
peculiarities characteriſe the different movements of the 
ſolar ſyltem, That is, in the language of philoſophy, 
he gives a theory or explanation of the ſubordinate phe- 
nomena ; the elliptical motions of the planets and co- 
mets, their mutual diſturbances ; the lugar irregulari- 
ties; the ablate figure of the planets; the nutation of 
the earth's axis: the preceſſion of the equinoxes; and 
the phenomena of the tides and trade winds; and be 
concludes with. the theory of the parabolic motion of 
bodies projected on the ſurface of this globe, and the 
motion of pendulums. 1 
As he goes along, he takes notice of the applica- The apl. 


Thelaws of 


tions Which may be made to the arts of life of the cation af 


various doctrines which are ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed; this ſci- 
ſuch as chronalogy, aſtronomical calculation, dialling, ence tothe 
en gunnery, and the meaſuring of time. wa 5 
If a ſquare parcel of ſand be lying on the table, and ” 
the finger be applied to any part * it to puſh it along The nature 
the table, that part is removed where you will, but the of gravit- 
reſt remains in its place; but if it is a piece of ſand- n. 
ſtone of the ſame materials and ſhape, and the finger 
is applied as before, the whole is moved; the other 
parts accompany the part impelled by che finger in all 
its motions. | | | 16 
From the moon's accompanying the earth in all its And af co- 
motions round the ſun, we infer a moving force which heſion. 
connects the moon and earth. In like manner, we 
muſt conclude that a moving fore: connects the par- 
ticles of the ſtane; for we give the name force to every 
thing which. produces motion: We call it the force 
of COHESION; a term which, like gravitation, expreſſes 
merely a fact. | 
This ſeems to be the next phenomenon of the uni- 
verſe in point of extent. 3 
Having from the general phenomenon, eſtabliſhed rode cf 
the exiſtence. of this force, the philoſopher proceeds to inveſtiga- 
aſcertain the laws by which itz exertions are1egulated ; ting 
which is the aſcertaining its diſtinctive nature and pro- l e. 
perties. This he does in the ſame way that he aſcer- k6%* 
tained the nature of planetary gravitation, vis. by ob- 
ſerving more particularly the various phenomena. 
| Here is opened a moſt extenſive and varied field of 
obſervation, in which it muſt be acknowledged that 
very little regular and marked progreſs has been made. 
The variety in the phenomena, and the conſequent va- 
riety in the nature of the connecting forces, appear 
as yet inconceivably great, and there ſeems little pro- 
| , bability 


\\} . 

| Pp H Y & 1 C 8. 
Mechanical bability of our being able to detect in them all any 
Philoſophy fameneſs, combined with the other diſtinguiſhing cir- 
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logies between the phenomena of gravitation and cohe- Mechanical 
ſion, will be at leaſt ready to entertain very different Phileſopty 


o- 


—— cumſtances, as we have done in the caſe of 


vity. 
Let we ſhould not defpair. Boſcovich has hows, 20 
the moſt unexceptionable manner, that although we 
ſhall Tuppoſe that every atom of matter is endued 
with a perfectly ſimilar force, acting in a certain de- 
termined ratio of the ſmall and imperceptible diſtances 
at which the pafticles of matter are arranged with re- 
ſpect to each other, rhe external or ſenfible appearances 
may, and muſt, have all that variety which we ob- 
"ſerve. He alfo ſhews very diſtinctly how, from the 
operation of this force, muſt ariſe ſome of the moſt 
gun and important phenomena which characteriſe 
different forms of tangible bodies. 
We obſerve the chief varieties of the action of this 
CorPvScuLAr force on the bodies which we denomi- 
Hate hard, 12255 ſolid, fluid, naporous, brittle, dufil:, elaſtic. 
We fee inftances where the parts of bodies avoid each 
other, and require external force to keep them toge- 
"ther, or at certain ſmall diſtances from each other. 
This is familiar in air, vapours, and all compreſſible 
-andelaftic bodies. | 
This is evidently a moſt curious and intereſting fub- 
ject of inveſtigation. On the nature and action of 
theſe corpuſcular forces depends the ſtrength or firm- 
nes of folids, their elaſticity, their power of commu- 
nicating motion, the preſſure, and motion, and impulſe 
of fluids'; nay, on the Tame actions depend all the che- 
mical and ines em wo of expanſion, fu- 
fion, congetaton vaporiſation, condenſation, ſolution, 
precipitation, abſorption, Tecretion, fermentation, and 
animal and ble coneoction and aſſimilation. 

Out of this immenſe ſtore of phenomena, this inex- 
hauſtible fund of employment for our powers of inveſ- 
tigation, che natural philoſopher ſelects thoſe which 
lead directly to the production or modification of ſen- 

fible motion. | 

53 He will therefore conſider, 

The pro- 1. The communication of motion among detached 
duction of and free bodies, eſtabliſhing the laws of impulſe or col- 
motion by Jifion, This has * been conſidered as the elemen- 


notions of this matter. 
ing that the production of motion by impulſe is the 

moſt familiar fact in nature, that be will acknowledge 

it to be comparatively very rare; nay, there are ſome 
appearances in the facts which are uſually conſidered 

as inſtances of impulſion, which will lead him to doubt, 

and almoſt to deny, that there has ever lien olſerved an 
inſtance of one body putting another in m-tion by co- 

ming into abſolute contact with it, and ſtriking it; 

and he will be diſpoſed to think that the production 

of motion in this caſe is preciſely fimilar to what we 
obſerve when we gently puſh one floating magnet to- 

wards another, with their ſimilar poles fronting each 0 
other. There will be the ſame production of motion Motion 


He will be ſo far from think- 


in the one and diminution of it in the other, and the ſcems to be 


fame uniform motion of the common centre of gravi- 2 


ty: and, in this caſe of the magnets, he ſees complete equality of 
ly the neceſſity of a law of motion, which is not an aQion ard 
axiom, but is obſerved through the whole of nature, reaction. 
and which receives no explanation from any hypothe- 
ſis of an intervening fluid, but is even totally inconſiſt- 
ent with them. e mean, that every action of one 
body on another is accompanied by an equal and op- 
poſite action of that other on the firſt. This is uſu- 
ally called the equality of ation and reaction it is not 
intuitive, but it is univerſal; and it is a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the perfect ſimilarity of the corpuſcular 
forces of the ſame kinds of matter. This general fact, 
unaecountable on the hypotheſis of impelling fluids, is 
confidered in the planetary motions as the unequivocal 
mdication of the ſameneſs of that gravity which regu- 
lates them all. The rules of good reaſoning ſhould make 
us draw the Tame concluſion here, that the particles 
of tangible matter are connected by equal and mutual 
forces, which are the immediate cauſes of all their ſen- 
ſible actions, and that theſe forces, like gravitarion, 
vary with every change of diftance and ſituation. 

The laws of rollifion and impulſion being now eſta- 
bliſhed, either as original facts or as conſequences of 
the agency of equal and mutual forces which connect 


mpulſe has tar doctrine of mechanical philoſophy, and as the the particles of matter, the philoſopher conſiders, 62 
thought the moſt familiar fact obſerved in the material wor ld; and 2. The production of motion by the intervention Of mation 


moſt ſami. in all ages philoſophers have been anxious to reduce all 
lar fat in actions of bodies on each other to impulſe, and have 
vature, never thought a phenomenon completely explained or 
8 | accounted for till it has been ſhewn to be a cafe of 
impulſe. This it is which has given riſe to the hy- 

potheſes of vortices, ethers, magnetic and electric fluids, 


animal ſpirits, and a multitude of fancied intermediums 


between the ſenſible maſſes of matter, which are ſaid 
in common language to act on each other. A heavy 
body is ſuppoſed to fall, becauſe it is impelled by a 
ſtream of an inviſible fluid moving according to cer- 
tain conditions ſuited to the caſe. The 3 of iron 
are ſuppoſed to be 1 round a magnet, by means 
of a ſtream of magnetic 
culating erty round the magnet, and entering 
at the other pole, in the ſame manner as we obſerve 
59 the flote graſs arranged by the current of a brook. 

But this But the philoſopher who has begun the mechanical 
opinion is ſtady of nature by the abſtract doctrines of dynamics, 
very queſ= and made its firſt application to the celeſtial phenome- 
wanne, * who has attended carefully to the many ana- 

Vor. XIV. 


uid iſſuĩag ſrom one pole, eir- 


of ſolid bodies, where, by reaſon of the coheſion of 2“ it re- 

matter, ſome of the motions are neceſſarily confined 2 "my 

to certain determinate paths or directions. This is an Af 

the caſe in all motions round fixed points or axes, &c, 

or along planes or curves which are oblique to the 

action of the forces. 62 
This part of the ſtudy contains the theory of ma- Mecua- 

chines, pointing out the principles on which their ener- *:c5. 

gy depends, and conſequently furniſhing maxims for 

their conſtruction and improvement. But theſe obſ: r- 

vations do not complete the diſcuſhon of the mecha. 

niſm of ſolid bodies: they are not only ſolid and inert, 

but they are alſo heavy; therefore the action of gravity 

muſt be combined with the conſequences of ſolidity. 

This will lead to diſcuſſions about the centre of gra- 

vity, the theory and conſtruction of arches and roc fe, 

the principles of ſtability and equilibrium, the atti- 

tudes of animals, and many particulars of this kind. 63 


3. The philoſopher will now turn his atrention to The nature 


another form, in which tangible matter exhibits many aud _— 
tion o 4 


intereſting phenomena, viz. TL Ibixv. The firſt thing idity 
5 * 
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Mechanical to be attended to here is, Mhat it that particular form 
Philoſophy ef eiſtence? What is the preciſe phengmenon which 
characteriſes Auidity ? What is the definition of a fluid? 
This is by no means an eaſy queſtion, and conſiderable 
objections may be ſtated againſt any definiyon, that has 
been given of it. Sir Llaac Newton ſays, that @ fluid 
is a body cubeſe particles yield to the ſmalleſt impreſſiongand 
by fo yielding are eaſi'y moved among themſelves. It may 
be doubted whether this be ſuthciently preciſe ; what 
is meant by the ſmalleft-impreſſion ? and what is eaſily 
moving! Is there any preciſe degree of impreſſion to 
which they do not yield; and do they oppoſe any re- 
liſtance to motion? And a ſtronger objection may be 
made? It is not clear that a body ſo. conſtituted. will 
exhibit all the appearances which a body acknowledged 
to be fluid does really exhibit. Euler offers ſome very 
plauſible reaſoas for doubting whether it will account 
ſor the horizontal ſurface, and the complete propaga- 
tion of preſſure through the fluid in every direction; 
and therefore prefers ſelecting this laſt phenamenon, the 
propagation of preſſure guagua-verſum, as the charac- 
teriſtic of flaidity, becauſe a body having this conſtitu- 
tion (on whatever circumſtances it may depend) will 
have every other obſer ved property of a fluid. But this 
_ definition. is hardly ſimple or perſpicuous enough; 
and we think that the objections againlt Newton's more 
ſimple aud intelligible definition are not unanſwerable. 
Boſcovich defines, a fluid.to be, a body whoſe particles 
exert the ſame mutual forces in all directions; and ſhows, 
that ſuch particles muſt be indifferent, as to any poſi- 
tion, with reſpect to each other. If no external force 
act on them, they will remain in every poſition, and 
will have no tendency to arrange themſelves in one po- 
ſition rather than another; differing in this reſpe& 
from the particles of ſolid, or ſoft, or viſcid bodies; 
which require ſome force to change their reſpective 
poſitions, and which recover theſe poſitions again when 
but gently diſturbed. He illuſtrates this diſtinction 
very beautifully, by comparing a parcel of balls thrown 
on quickſilver, and attracting each other, with a par- 
cel of magnets in the ſame ſituation. The balls will 
{tick together, bat in any poſition ; whereas the magnets 

64 Will always aſſect a particular arrangement. 

Of theprcſ® When the characteriſtic phenomenon of fluidity has 
ſure and been ſelected, the philoſopher proceeds to combine 


equilibri- this property with gravity, and eſtabliſhes the doc- 
ly condenſed. and rarefied ; and theſe undulations are 


um of flu. 
ids, or h- 
Groltatics, 


trines of 1YDROSTATICS, or of the preſſure and equi- 
librium of heavy fluids, the propagation of this pref. 
ſure in every direction ; and demonſtrates the hori- 
zontality of ſurface aſſumed by all perfect fluids. 
Theſe doctrines and principles enable us to deter- 
mine ſeveral very intereſting circumſtances reſpect- 
ing the mutual preſſure of ſulids and fluids on each 
other; the preſſures exerted on the bottoms and fides 
of vellcls ; the ſupport and whole mechanilm of float- 
6 7 iag bodies, &c. 

nene He chen confſiders how fluids will move when their 
tonot equilibrium of preflure is deſtroyed; and eſtabliſhes 
n 07 the doctrines of 4YDRAULICS, containing all the madi- 
1. /draul CL. f bre s . 3 RE. . ? 

cations of this m tion, ariſing from the form of the 
velicls, or rom the intenſity or direction of the preſ- 
ſ.re which occaſions it. And this ſubject is completed 
Ly the conhdeꝛation of the reſiſtance which, fluids op- 
ſe to the motion of ſolid bodies through them, and 
their im pulſe on bodies oppoſed to their action. 


of mechanical philoſophy has been called exzumarics. 


S Ic 18. 


Theſe are very important matters, being the foun- Mechanie:! 
dations of many mechanical arts, and furniſhing us Philoſophy. 
with ſome of our moſt convenient and [efficacious *" 8 
powers for impelling machines. They, are alſo of The im. 
very diſſicult Aeudhon, and are by no means com- portance 
pletely inveſtigated or eſtabliſhed. Much remains and diff. 
yet to be, done both for perfecting the theories and Fwy of 
tor improving the arts which depend on them. a "TH 

It is evident, that on theſe doctrines depend the r 
knowledge of the motions of rivers and of waves; the 
buoyancy, equilibrium, and ſtability of ſhips; the 
motion of ſhips through the waters; the action of 
the winds on the fails; and the whole arts of ma- 
rine conſtruction and ſeamanſhip. 3 67 

There is another general form of tangible matter The nature 
which exhibits very different phenomena, which are and defi. 
alſo extremely intereſting; we mean that of yayour. nition of 
A vapour is a fluid; and all the vapours that we Pur. 
know are heavy fluids : they are therefore ſuhject to 
all the laws of preſſure and impulſe, which have been 
conſidered under the articles HypzosTarics.and Hy- 
DRAULICS. But they are ſuſceptible of great eom- 
preſſion by the action of external forces, and expand 
again when theſe torces are removed, In conſequence 
ot this compreſſion and expanſion, the general pheno- 
mena of fluidity receive great and important modifica- 
tions ; and this claſs of fluids requires a particular con- 
ſideration, As air is a familiar inſtance, this branch 
6 

Under this head we conſider the preſſure of the at- The 2 
moſphere, and its effects, both on ſolid and fluid bo- trine of air, 
dies. It produces the riſe of waters or other fluids in r Pncu- 
pumps and ſyphons, and gives us the theory of their “ 
conſtruction: it explains many curious phenomena of 


nature, ſuch as the motions in the atmoſphere, and 


their connection with the preſſure of the air, and its 
effect on the barometer or weather-glaſs. Air, 


' when in motion, is called wind; and it may be em- 


ployed to impel bodies. The theory of its action, and 
of its reſiſtance to moving bodies, are therefore to be 
conſidered in this place. | 


But beſides their motions of progreſſion, &c. ſuch as 


we obſerve in winds, compreſſible or elaſtic fluids are ſuſ- 


ceptible of what may be termed internal motion; a kind 
of undulation, where the eg parts are thrown 
into tremulous vibrations, in which they are alternate- 


propagated along the maſs of elaſtic fluid, much in the 

{ame way in which we obſerve waves to ſpread on the 

ſurface of water. What makes this an intereſting ſub- 

ject of conſideration is, that theſe undulations are the 

more ordinary cauſes of ſound. A trembling chord, or 

ſpring, or bell, agitates the air adjoining to it: theſe 

agitations are propagated along the air, and by its in- 

terventionagitate the organ of hearing. The mecha- 

niſm of thete undulations has been much ſtudied, and 

furniſhes a very beautiful theory of muſical harmouy. 69 
The philoſopher examines the law of compręſſibility Of the 

of air and other elaſtic fluids ; and thus gets the know- compreſſi- 

ledge of the conſtitution of the atmoſphere, aud of the —_ of 

action of thoſe fluids when employed to :mpel ſolid = * 

bodies. Gunpowder contains an immenſe quantity of i, conſe- 

permanently elaſtic air, which may be ſet at liberty by quences, 

inflammation, When this is done at the bottom ot a 


piece of orduance, it will impel a ball along the barrel, 


. : 


| Mechanical and" diſcharge it from the muzzle, in the ſame way 
PhiloſopBy that an arrow is impelled by a bow. And thus having 
—Y diſcovered in what degree this air preſſes in proportion 
to its expanſion, we diſcover its action on the ball 
through the whole length of the piece, and the velocity 
Which it will finally communicate to it. Here then is 

50 contained a theory of artillery and of mines, 
of e © Chemiſtry teaches ns, that moſt bodies can be con- 
converſion verted by fire into elaſtic fluids, which can be employ- 
of bodies ed to act on other bodies in the way of preſſure or im- 
la OY pulſe. Thus they come under the review of the me- 
ey *"7 "chanical philoſopher; and they have become intereſting 
by being employed as moving forces in ſome very 

powerful machines. | 
- Theſe diſcuſſions will nearly exhauſt all the general 
mechanical phenomena. There remain ſome which are 
much more limited, bnt furniſh very curious and im- 
1 portant ſubjects of inveſtigation. 
Of the phe» The phenomena exhibited between loadſtones or 
nomena of magnets and iron have long attratted attention; and 
loadtone, the uſe to which the polarity of the loadſtone has been 
Um. Sac applied, namely, the directing the courſe of a ſhip 
— through the pathleſs ocean, has rendered theſe pheno- 
mena extremely intereſting. They are ſpecified by the 
term MAGNETISM. Conliderable progreſs has been 
made in the arrangement and generalization of them ; 
but we have by no means been able hitherto to bring 
them all under one ſimple fact. The attention has been 
too much turned to the diſcovery of the ultimate cauſe 
of magnetiſm; whereas we ſhould have rather employ- 
ed our ingenuity in diſcovering all the general laws, in 
the ſame manner as Kepler and Newton did with re- 
ſpect to the celeſtial phenomena, without troubling 
themſelves with the cauſe of gravitation. Dr Gilbert 
of Colcheſter was the firſt who conſidered the magne- 
tical phenomena in the truly philoſophical manner; 
and his treatiſe De Magnete may be conſidered as the 
firſt and one of the moſt perfect ſpecimens of the Ba- 
conian or induQtive logic. It is indeed an excellent 
performance; and when we conſider its date, 1580, it 
is a wonder. ZEpinus's Tentamen Theoriæ Magnetiſmi is 
a moſt valuable work, and contains all the knowledge 
52 Which we have as yet of the ſubject. 

Of cledri- There is another claſs of mechanical phenomena 
cal pheno. which have a conſiderable affinity with the magnetical; 
mena. we mean the phenomena called eLECTRICAL. Certain 
bodies, when rubbed or otherwiſe treated, attract and 
repel other bodies, and occaſion a great variety of ſen- 
ſible motions in the neighbouring bodies. Philoſo- 
phers have paid much attention to theſe appearances 
of late years, and eſtabliſhed many general laws con- 
cerning them, But we have not been more ſucceſsful 
in bringing them all under one fact, and thus eſta- 
bliſhing a complete theory of them, than iu the caſe of 
magnetiſm. Franklin and Æpinus are the authors 
who have been moſt ſucceſsful in this reſpect. Dr 
Franklin in particular has acquired great celebrity by 
his moſt ſagacious compariſon of the phenomena; 
which has enabled him to eſtabliſh a few general laws, 
almoſt as preciſe as thoſe of Kepler, and of equally ex- 
tenſive influence. His diſcovery too of the identy of 
thunder and electricity has given an importance and 
dignity to the whole ſubject. 2 1 
There are many phenomena of electricity which 
cannot be called mechanical, and are of the molt eu- 


73 
Theſe are 


not all me- 
chanical. 


nes 


651 
rious and intereſting kind. As theſe have little con- Mechanical 
nection with any of the other great branches of phy- Philoſophy 
fical ſcience, they have generally been conſidered in | 
treatiſes of natural philoſo phy; and along with inqui- 
ries into the original cauſe of electricity in general, 
continue to engage much of our attention. 74 

The appearances which are preſented to us by our Of the 
ſenſe of ſeeing form another claſs, which have always 1h:nomena 
been conſidered as making a branch of natural philo- of viſion 
ſophy in all ſeminaries of learning: It does not, how- 
ever, obviouſly appear, that they are mechanical phe- 
nomena. 'The intimate nature of light is {till a ſecret. 
Fortunately it is not neceſſary to be known to give us 
a'very perſect theory of the chief phenomena. The 
general laws of optics are fo few, fo ſimple, and fo 
preciſe, that our theories are perhaps inorte perfect 
here than in any other branch of phyſics ; but theſe 
theories are as yet far removed from the rank of pri- 
mary fads. Many unknown events happen before the 
phenomenon comes under the hands of the ordinary 
optician, ſo as to become the ſubjects of the ſimple 75 
laws of reflection and reſraction. It may even be It hes been 
doubted, and has been doubted, whether the phenome- 8 

F k - ether 

na of optics are caſes of body in motion; whether all licht is 
the lines which the optician draws are any thing but corporeal. 
the directions along which certain gnalities are exerted. 
The fide of a ball which is next the candle may be 
bright and the other fide dark, juſt as the fide of a ball 
which is next the electrical globe is minus and the 
other fide plus; and all this without any intervening 
medium. Apparition or viſibility may be a quality of 
a body, depending on the proximity and poſition of 
another body, without any thing between them, juſt 
as weight is; and this quality may be cognizable by 
our faculty of ſeeing alone, juſt as the preſſure of a 
heavy body is by our feeling alone. | 
The firſt thing which made it probable that mecha- 
nical philoſophy had any thing to do with the pheno- Gdered 
mena of optics, was the diſcovery of Mr Roemer, 3 of 
that apparition was not inſtantaneous” that ſeme mechanical 
time elapſed between the illumination of a body and philoſophy. 
its being ſeen at a diſtance. He diſcovered, that it 
was not till 40 minutes after the ſun illuminated one 
of Jupiter's ſatellites that it was ſeen by an iuhabitant 
of this globe. If therefore a ſun were juſt created, 
it would be 40 minutes before Jupiter would be illumi- 
nated by him, and 200 beſore the Georgian planet 
would be illuminated. Here then is motion. It is 
theretore highly probable that there is ſomething mo 77 
ved ; but it is ſtill doubted whether this ſomething, you 3 
which we call Licur, is a matter emitted from the 3 
ſhining body, and moving with great velocity, and termined. 
acting on and affected by ocher bodies, in the various 
phenomena of optics ; or whether it is a c2r/ain gute of 
a medium which is thus propagated, as we fee that 
waves are propagated along the turface of water, or 
ſonorous undulations through the matls of air, while 
the water or air itſelf is hardly moved out of its place. 
Either of theſe ſuppoſitions makes optics a legitimate 
branch of mechanical philoſophy ; and it is the philo- 
ſopher's buſineſs to examine both by the received laws 
of motion, and ſee which of them gives conſequences 
whiclv tally with the phenomena. This has been done; 


76 
How optics 
came to be 


and we imagine that a complete incompatibility has 
been demonltrated between the conſequeuces of the un- 
4Nz 


dula- 


It is therefore an univerſal law of motion, chat action 
is always equal aud oppoſite to reatione- but this mult 
be conſidered merely as a matter of fact, a contingent 
law of nature, like that of gravitation. © The contrary 
is perfectly conceivable, and involves no contradiction. 
That this is ſo, is evident from the proceedings of phi- 
loſophers, who in every new caſe make it their buſi- 
neſs to diſcover by experiment whether this law was 
obſerved or not. It was among the laſt diſcoveries 
made by Sir Ifaxc Newton in his examination of the 
celcſtial motions. This being the caſe; it ſhould ne- 
ver be aſſumed as a principle of reaſoning till its ope- 


rh ration has been aſcertained by obſervation. . It has and let & be puſhed towards B, fo 12 
pk has been _— to this improper procedure that much falſe that it would move uniformly with the C. 
occafioned reaſoning has been introduced into mechanical philo- velocity of two inches in a ſecond. 


much ſophy, and particularly into the theory of impulſion or 
wrangling the communication of motion by impulſe. In conſi- 


aud mil- gering this ſubject, a term has been introduced which diminiſh its velocity; and . 

22 fab has occaſioned much wrangling: and miſeonception; advanced about nine inches, will top | E 

je, we mean the term INERTIA. It ſerves indeed to ab- completely. B, in the mean time. || 
breviate language, but it has often miſled the judge - will gradually acquire motion; and E 


from the phenomena of colliſion. 
red a vit inſſia corpori impellenti, not qui moventi, but 


There will be infer- | 


gud carporiz and this inference will carry us through alt 


the mylteries of corporeal action, as it conducted Sir 
Haac Newton in his grand reſearches. A B | 
Let us juſt conſider how we reaſan h 

in a new caſe, Let A and B be two [dl E ah 
magnets. faſtened on the ends of two. | 
long wooden laths AE, BF, which 
turn horizontally on pivats C, D, like | 
compaſsneedles, with theirnorthpoles | } 
fronting each other, 1 inches apart; 

ö 


The phenomena which have: been ab- | 
fervedareas follow: A will gradually. þ} Þ| 
vhewls lis | 


85 PHI S IIS. 
Mechanical dülatiot of an elaſtic medium, ar dena of ment. When uſed with cautious attention to every Mechanic Me 
| FPaildfophy gpticsz while the conſeguendos of the other or vulgar eircumſtance, it expreſſes nothing but the neceſſity of Philoſophy Phi 
— = notion on this fubjecd are perfectly donſiſtent with me. & cauſe to the produdtion/ of an effect: but it is ge. 
chanical laws. There re ſome things-in this hypo: nerallguſed as erpreſſing a quality inherent in matter, 0 
theſis very far beyond our power t0'conceive diſtig.' by which-ip 1 any change of ſtate, or by which it 
ly; but they are all fimilar in this reſpoct to many maintains its preſent Rate,» Matter is ſaid to be inert; 
facts acknowledged by all; and there is no phenome- and as everꝝ thing which changes the motion of a body 
non that is inconſiſtent with the legitimate conſequen- is called a force, and as this inertia of A is ſuppoſed to 
ces of the hypotheſis, This gives it great probability; change the motion of B, it is called vir inert: and 
and this probability is confirmed by many chemical yet matter is ſaid to be indifferent as to motion or reſt, 
facts, and by facts in the vegetable ceconomy,/ which and to be inactive. Theſe are ſurely-veryincon ug 
give ſtrong and almoſt undemable indications of light expreſſions. This obſcure diſcourſe has ariſen from 
being a body capable of a chemical union with the the poverty of all languages, which are deficient in ori- 
other ingredients of ſublunary bodies, and of being af- ginal terms, and therefore employ figurative ones. 
terwards ſet at liberty under its own form, as the cauſe Force, action, reſiſtance, are all appropriated terms 
3 or medium of viſion. 638" Is related to our on exertions; and ſome reſemblance 
But Lk But theſe are queſtions ſimilar to thoſe about the between the external effects of theſe exertions and the 
does not af- cauſe of gravity, and totally unneceſſary for eſtabliſhing effects of the connecting qualities of natural bodies, has 
fet the a complete theory of the optical phenomena, for ex- made us uſe them in our diſquiſitions on theſe ſubjects. 
feience of plaining the nature of viſion, the effects of optical in- And as we are conſcious that, in order to prevent our 
AY ſtruments, the cauſe of colours, the phenomena of the being puſhed by another from our place, we muſt re- 
rainbow, halos and periheliums, &c. &. c. Only fiſt, exerting force and that our reſiſtance is the rea- 
a'l this theory is unconnected with the principles called ſon why this other man has not accompliſhed his. pur- 
mechanical. 1 20 | | poſe, we ſay, that the quieſcent body reſiſts. veing put 
The pro- Such is the field of obſervation to the mechanical in motion, and that itsinertia is diſcovered by the di- 
bable ir- philoſopher of the preſent day. We may hope to ex- minution made in the motion of the impelling body: 
creaſe of tend it, and by degrees apply its doctrines even to the and upon the authority of this vis inertia as a firſt prin- 
the above unſeen motions which take place in chemiſtry and ciple, the phenomena of impulſion are explained, and 
— ob. Phyſiology. But we mult, in the firſt place, perfect the law of equal action and reaction is eſtabliſhed. 
ler vation. Our knowledge and deſeription of the ſenſible motions But all this procedure is in contradiction to the rules 
& and actions of bodies. Theſe of fluids fill demand of inductive logie ; and the obſcurity and confuſion P* 
much inveſtigation; and till theſe are thoroughly un- which has ariſen from this original miſconception, the fuly 
derſtood, itis not time to attempt penetrating further conſequent incongruity of language, and the: aukward adu 
% into the receſſes of nature. attempts that have been made to botch and accommo- n 
Inveſliga- In the proſecution of this ſtudy, it is found that date it ta che real ſtate of things, have occaſioned a 0 
tion of the every change which can be obſerved in the ſtate of a diſpute; and the only diſpute, in natural philoſophy 
_ that body, with reſpe& to motion by the action of another which has not yet been ſettled, and never ean be ſet- 
— body, is accompanied by an equal and oppoſite change tled, while fach miſconceptions are allowed to re- 
equal and in the ſtate of that other body. Thus in the pheno- main. | Dore Aebi gs fn 8 
oppoſite to mena of gravitation, it is obſerved that the deſſe ions I the word inertia be taken as expreſſing, not a qua- It; proper 
reaction. of the ſun and planets are mutual. The ſame thing is lity of matter, but a law of human 28 - meaniry, wh 
obſerved in the actions of magnets on each other and ing matter, as expreſſing our necefiity of inferring the with ar: p : 
on iron; it is alſo obſerved in the attractions and re- agency of a moving force whenever we obſerve a example. ing 
pulſions of electrical bodies; and it alſo-obtains in all of motion, all difficulties will vaniſh, and the equality deni 
the phenomena of impulſe and of corporeal preſſure. of action and reaction will be inferred, as it ſhould be, *the 


— 


* ' - * 


it will continue to move uniformly. Now what is in- 
ferred ſrom theſe phenomena? Becauſe the motion of 
A is gradually retarded, we infer that a retarding 


force; that-is, ai force in the direction BA has acted. 


on it- And fiance this would not have bappened if B 
had not been there, and always happens when B is 
there, we inſer that B is either its cauſe or the occa- 
fion of its action. The vulgar ſay that B repels A; 
ſo ſay the dynamiſts. The abettors of inviſible fluids 
ſayß that a ſtream of fluid iſſuing from B impels A in 
the oppoſite direction. All naturaliſts agree in ſaying, 
that an active force connected with B has deſtroyed 
the motion of A, and conſider this curious phenomenon 
as the indication and characteriſtie of a diſcoyery. The 
ſame inference is made from the motion produced in 
B: it is conſidered by all as effected by a force exerted 
or occaſioned by the preſence: of A; and the dyna- 
miſts; and the yulgar ſay that A repelt B. And both 
parties conclude, from the changes made on both 
bodies, that the changing forces are equal: here ac- 
knowledging, that they ober ve an equality of action 
and reaction; and they add this to the other inſtances 

of the extent of this law of motion. Ran 
All this while no one thinks of the inertia or inacti- 
vity of B, but, on the contrary, conclude this to be a 
curious inſtance of its activity 3 and molt people con- 
clude that both bodies carry about with them a vis 

3; Wen both when at reſt and when in motion. 
u u doubt= If other phenomena give unqueſtionable evidence 
ſulwhether that, in ordinary collifions, there is the fame changes 
dual con- of motion, produced without mathematical contact, 
act has the fame inferences muſt be drawn ; and a ſcrupulous 
2 naturaliſt will doubt whether contact ſhould make any 
? in our reaſonings on the ſubject. and whether 
actual contact ever has been or can be obſerved. He 
will alſo be convinced, that while this is the general, 
or perhaps univerfal, proceſs of nature in producing 
motion by impulſe, all explanations. of the action of 
,, 54 bedicse Au, by the intervention of ethers and other 
Pe folly nvifibte Suids, are nothing but multiplying the dif- 
in; ter. Seulties; for in place of one fact, the approach of 
icing one magnet (for inſtance) to another, they ſubſtitute 
hers, && millions of unſeen impulies, each of which equally 
needs an explanation. And if this fluid be ſuppoſed 
to produce its effets by any peculiarity in its con 
ſtitution, as in the caſe of Newton's elaſtic ether pro- 
poſed by him to explain gravitation, the hypotheſis 
fubſtitutes, in the moſt unqualified manner, millions 
of fimilar phenomena for the one to be explained ; 
for there is the ſame want of a ſecond fluid in or- 
der to produce that mutual receſs of the particles 
3 of the ether which conſtitutes its elaſticity. 

Thequality And this ſeems to be the limit to our inquiries into 
bodies all the claſſes of natural phenomena. We find the 
hes aeg maſſes or the particles of matter endued in fac with 
* ba. Qualities which affect the ſtate of other particles or 
die is in. Maſſes, at ſmaller or at greater diſtances from each 
lrutable other according to certain rules or laws. This 
ww ultimate ſep in the conſtitution of things is inſeru- 
table by us. It is arrogance in the higheſt degree for 
us to lay, that becauſe we do not comprehend how 
thers is inherent in a body any quality by which ano- 
they body may be affeQed at any diſtance from it, 


P HH WY IS8-T/C 18, 5 | 
Mechanical when it has advanced about nine inches, will have a therefore no ſuch quality i c 
Philefophy« velocity of about two inches per ſecond, with which 
w— 


moving other matter by impulſe; and that becauſe it 
may be ſo moved, and alfo by the agency of aur own 
minds, therefore, when it is not moved by impulle, it 
is moved by minds. The ſame almighty riar which 
brought a particle of matter into exiſtence could bring 
thoſe qualities equally into exiſtence; and the bsw in 


both is equally beyond our comprehenſion. 86 


But, on the other hand, we muſt guard againſt the This ſhould 


incurious reſting on this conſideration as a ſtop to fur- . 3 
ther inquiry. There may be ſpecies of matter poſſeſſ- ner n 


ed of the mechanical powers, and which notwith- 
ſtanding is not cogniſable by our ſenſes. All the pro- 
perties of matter are not known to a perſon who is 
both deaf and blind; and beings poſſeſſed of more 
ſenſes may perceive matter where we do not; and 
many phenomena may really be produced by the action 
of intervening matter, which we, from indolence or 
trom haſte, aſcribe.to the agency of inherent forces. 
The induſtry of philoſophers has already diſcovered 


quiries. 


intermedia in ſome caſes. It is now certain that air 


is the conveyer of ſound, and it is almoſt certain that 
there is ſuch a thing as light. Let us therefore in- 
dulge conjectures of this kind, and examine the con- 
jectures by the received laws of motion, and reject 
them when we find the ſmalleſt inconſiſtency; and al- 
ways keep in mind that even the molt coincident with 
the phenomena is ſtill but a poſſibility. 


87 
We may conclude the whole of theſe obſervations Theſe ob- 
ſervations 


with the remark, that theſe queſtions about the activity 
or inactivity of matter are not phyſical, but metaphy- ee 
ſical. Natural philoſophy, it is true, commonly takes 3 
it for granted that matter is wholly inactive; but it is phyſical, 
not of any moment in phyſics whether this opinion is 

true or falſe; whether matter is acted on according to 

certain laws, or whether it acts of itſelf according to 
theſame laws, makes no difference to the natural phi- 
loſopher. It is his buſineſs to diſcover the laws which 

really obtain, and to apply theſe to the ſolution of 
ſubordinate phenomena 1 whether theſe laws ariſe 

ſrom the nature of ſome agent external to matter, or 
whether matter itſelf is the agent, are queſtions which 

may be above his comprehenſion, and do not immedi- 

ately concern his proper buſineſs. 


88 
The account we have now given of natural phi- The above 


loſophy points out to us in the plaineſt manner the account 


way in which the ſtudy muſt be proſecuted, and boints out 


the helps which muſt be taken from other branches +: hae 
of human knowledge. ſtudy. 
The cauſes, powers, forces, or by whatever name 89 


we chooſe to expreſs them, which produce the mecha- This me- 


nical phenomena of the univerſe, are not obſerved, and thod fur- 
are known to us only in the phenomena themſelves, her eu- 
Our knowledge of the mechanical powers of nature — 
mult therefore keep pace with our knowledge of the ged. 
motions, and indeed is nothing different from it. In 

order to diſcover and determine the torces by which 

the moon is retained in her orbit round the earth, we 

muſt know her motions. To a terreſtrial ſpectator 

ſhe appears to deſcribe an ellipſe, having the carth in 


one focus; but, in the mean time, the earth is care 
ried round the ſun, and the moon's real path, in ab- 
ſolute ſpace, is a much more complicated figure. Pill 
we know this figure, and the variations in the velocity 
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It is no lefs ſo Mechanical 
to ſay, that matter has no a&tive property but that of * Þiloſopby 
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Mechanical with which it is deſctibed, we! know nothing of the tical knowledge z- but this is entertained by none Who Mechanicy 


Philoſophy forces which actuate the moon in her orbit. 
"yo When Newton fays that the forces by which ſhe is 
The mean- retained in this elliptical orbit are directed to the 
ing of ſome earth, what does he mean? Only this, that the de- 
terms uled fjection from that uw form rectilineal motion which 
gr. rp ſhe would otherwiſe have performed are always in this 
leſtial mo- direction. In like manner, when he ſays that theſe 
tions. ſorces aie inverſely proportionate to the ſquares of her 
diſtances from the earth, he only means that the de- 
flections made in equal times in different parts of her 
motion are in this proportion. 'Theſe deflections are 
conſidered as the characteriſtics and meaſures of the 
forces. We imagine that we have made all plain when 
we call this indicated cauſe a tendency to the earth; 
but we have no notion cf this tendency to the earth 
different from the approach itſelf. This word ten- 
dency, ſo faſhionable among the followers of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, is perverted from its pure and original ſenſe. 
Tendere derſus ſolem, is, in the language of Rome, and 
alſo of Newton, 70 go towards the ſun; but we now 
ule the words tend, tendency, to ſignify, not the approach, 
but the cauſe of this approach. And when called upon 
to ſpeak ſtill plainer, we deſ-rt the ſaſe paths of plain 
language, and we expreſs ouriclves by metaphor ; 
ſpeaking of niſus, conatus ſeſe mutuo accedende, vit centri- 
feta, &c. When theſe expreſſions have become fami- 
liar, the original ſenſe of che void is forgotten, and 
we take it for granted that the words never had ano- 
ther meaning; and this metaphor, ſprung from the 
poverty of language, becomes a fruitful ſource of 
miſconception and miſtake. The only way to ſecure 
ourſelves againſt ſuch myſtical notions as are introdu- 
ced by theſe means into philoſophy, is to have recourſe 
to the way in which we acquire the knowledge of 
theſe fancied powers; and then we ſee that their 
names are only names for phenomena, and that uni- 
verſal gravitation is only an univerſal mutual approach 
_ among the parts of the ſolar ſyſtem, 

-.., There is one caſe in which we fondly imagine that 
we know the cauſe independent of the effect, and that 
we could have predicted the phenomenon à priori: we 
mean the caſe of impulſe: and hence it is that we are 
{9 prone to reduce every thing to caſes of impulſion, 
and that we have ſallen upon all theſe ſubterfuges of 
e:hers and other ſubtile fluids. But we might have 
ſaved ourſelves all this trouble: for after having, by, 
much falſe reaſoning and gratuitous aſſumptions, 
{own that the phenomenon in queſtion might have 
been reduced by impulſe, we are no nearer our pur- 
pole, becauſe that property by which matter in mo- 
tion puts other matter in motion, is known to us 

92 only by and in the effect. | 
Wek o The fair and logical deduction from all this is, that 
2 of we muſt not expect any knowledge of the powers of 
pages nature, the immediate cauſes of the motions of bodies, 
of motions but by means of a knowledge of the motions them- 
except by a ſelves; and that every miltake in the motions is ac- 
knowiedge companied by a ſimilar miſtake in the cauſes. It is 
of the mo- i mpoſſible to demonſtrate or explain the gravitation of 
tions them- ha nl N Nn 8 Gabe n 1 f 
lelves, 2 planets to him who is ignorant of the properties o 
the ellipſe, or the theory of gunnery to him who does 
nt know the parabola, 
A noun, has of late gained ground, that a man 
may become a natural phil oſopher without mathema- 


dity of rea-. 
ſoning a 
Priori, 


have any mathematics themſelves; and ſurely thoſe Philoſop)y 
who are ignorant of mathematics ſhould not be ſuſ- 4" 
tained as judges in this matter. We need only appeal a — 
to fat. It is only in thoſe parts oſ natural philoſophy cannot be: 
which have been mathematically treated, that the in- god natu- 
veſtigations have been carried on with certainty; ſuc- ra Philoſo, 
ceſs, and utility. Without this guide, we muſt expect 33 
nothing but a ſchool-boy's knowledge, reſembling that mathemy. 
of the man who takes up his religious creed on the tician, 
authority of his prieſt, and can neither give a reaſon 
for what he imagines that he believes, nor apply it 
with confidence to any valuable purpoſe in life. We 
may read and be amuſed with the trifling or vague 
writings of authors of this claſs; but we fhall 
not underſtand,” nor profit by the truths commu- 
nicated by a Newton, a D'Alembert, or De la 
Grange. TY 9 70 
Theſe obſervations, on the other hand, ſhow us the 
nature of the knowledge which-may be acquired, and 
the rank which natural philoſophy holds among the 
{ciences. 67, (6% | F | 94 
Motions are the real and only objects of our obſer- The mo. 
vation, the only ſubjects of our diſcuſſion. In motion tions of bo- 
is included no ideas but thoſe of ſpace and time, the ics, the 
ſubjects of pure mathematical diſquiſition. As ſoon, = ＋ 
therefore, as we have diſcovered the fact, the motion; e 
all our future reaſonings ab ut this motion are purely are {ujcas 
mathematical, depending only on the affections of of pure 
figure, number, and proportion, and muſt carry along mathcna- 
with them that demonſtration and irreſiſtible evidence moe 
which is the boaſt of that ſcience. To this are we W 40 
inde'-ted for that accuracy which is attained, and the 
progreſs which has been male in ſome branches of 
mechanical philoſophy ; for when the motions are di- 
ſtinctly and minut-ly underſtood, and then conſidered 
only as mathematical quantities, independent of all 
phyſical conſiderations, and we proceed according to 
the juſt rules of mathematical reaſoning, we need not 
fear any intricacy of combination or multiplicity cf 
ſteps; we are certain that truth will accompany us, even 
though we do not always attend to it, and will emerge 
in our final propoſition, in the ſame manner as we ſee 
happen in a long and iutricate algebraic analyſis. 95 
Mechanical philoſophy, therefore, which is cultivated Mech. mi- 
in this way, is not a ſyſtem of probable opinions, but cal philolv- 
a diſci;lina accurata, a demonſtrative ſcience. To pol: phy tb 
{eſs it, however, in this form, requires conſiderable cult;vate 
preparation. The mere elements of geometry and al- grative 
gebra are by no means ſuſſicient. Newton could not fc;cucc, 
have proceeded ſine ** ſua matheſi facem preſerente: and 
in creating a new ſcience of phyſics, he was obliged to 
ſearch for and diſcover a new ſource of mathematical _, 
knowled ze. It is to be lamented that the taſte for the ma- The a. 
thema ical ſciences has ſo prodigiuuſly declined among nient ble 
philoſophers of late years; and that Britain, which decay of 
formerly took the lead in natural philoſophy, ſhould 2 
now be the country where they are leaſt cultivated. 0 
Few at preſent know more than a few elementary doc- 
trines of equilibrium; while, on the continent, we find 
many authors who cultivate the Newtonian philoſophy 
with great ailiduity and ſucceſs, and whoſe: writings 
are conſulted as the fountains cf knowledge by all | 
thoſe gemlemen who have cccafion to employ the diſ- 
coveries in natural philoſophy in the arts of life, It -4 
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Mechanical to the foreign writers that we have recourſe in our 
Philoſophy ſeminaries, even for elementary treatiſes; and while 
—— the continent has ſupplied us with moſt elaborate and 
uſeful treatiſes on various articles in phylical aſtrono- 
my, practical mechanics, hydraulics, and optics, 
there has not appeared in Britain half a dozen treatiſes 
Notwith- worth conſulting for theſe laſt forty years; and this 
fading notwithſtanding the great 'mnnificence of the pre- 
the awpleſt ſent ſovereign, who has given more liberal patro- 
45 nage to the cultivators of mathematical philoſophy, 
rages and indeed of ſcience in general, than any prince in 
Europe. The magnificent eſtabliſhments of Louis XIV. 
originated from his inſatiable ambition and deſire of 
univerſal influence, directed by the ſagacious Colbert. 
And his patronage being exerted according to a regu- 
lar plan in the eſtabliſhment of penſioned academics, 
and in procuring the combined efforts of the -:9/} emi- 
nent of all countries, his exertions made a conſpicuous 
figure, and filled all Europe with his eulogiſts. But 
all this was done without the ſmalleſt ſelf-denia], or re- 
trenchment of his own pleatures, the expences being 
furniſhed out of the public revenues of a great and 
oppreſſed nation; whereas the voyages of diſcovery, 
the expenſive obſervations and geodetical operations in 
Britain, and the numberleſs unheard-of penſions and 
encouragements given to men of icience and activity, 
were all turniſhed out of the revenues of the prince 
in whoſe reign they have been accompliſhed. It is 
fill doubtful, however, whether a taſte for the ma- 
thematical ſciences is likely to be revived in Britain, 
and the eyes of Europe once more directed thither 
for inſtruction ard improvement as has been former- 
ly the caſe. The preſent indeed ſeems a moſt favour- 
able era, while the amazing advances in manufactures 
of every kind ſeem to call aloud for the aſſiſtance of 
the philoſopher. What pleaſure wonld it have given 
to Newton or Halley to hay» ſ{-conded the ingenious 
efforts of a Watt, a Belton, a Smeaton, an Arkwright, 
a Dollond ? and how mortyfying is it to fee them in- 
deb ed to the ſervices of a Belidor, a Boſſut, a Clai- 

raut, a Bricovich ? 
We hope to be pardoned for this digreſſion, and re- 

turn to our ſubject. 

It appears from what has been ſaid, that mechani- 
9% cal philoſophy is almoſt wholly a mathematical ſtudy, 
roy and that it is to be ſucceſsfully proſecuted only under 
n this form: but in our endeavours to initiate the young 
wholly z beg inner, it will be often found to require more ſteadi- 
nathcmati. neſs of thought than can generally be expected for 
al tudy, keeping the mind engaged in ſuch abſtract ſpecula- 
tions. The object preſented to the mind is not readily 
apprehended with that vivacity which is neceſſary 
for enabling us to reaſon upon it with clearneſs and 
ſteadineſs, and it would be very defirable to tave ſome 
means of rendering the conception more eaſy, and the 
attention more lively. This may be done by exhibit- 
ing to the eye an experiment, which, though but a 
ſingle ſa&, gives us a ſenlible object of perception, 
which we can contemplate and remember with much 
more ſteadineſs than any mere creature of the imagt- 
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w nlure nation. We could, by an accurate deſcription, give 
be atten. ſuch a conception of a room that the hearer thou:d 
* perfectly comprehend our narration of any occurrence 
4 in it: but one moment's glance at the room would be 


infinitely better. 


+ 


It is uſual therefore to employ ex- 
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periments to afliſt the imagination of the beginner; and Experi- 
moſt courſes of natural philoſophy are accompanied by mental 

a ſeries of ſuch experiments. Such experiments, con- Philoſo; ky 
nected by a flight train of argumentative diſcourſe, 
may even ſerve to give a notion of the genz-ral doc- 
trines, ſufficient for an elegant amuſemert, and even 
tending to excite curioſity and engage in a ſeri vs 
proſecution of the ſtudy. Such are the uſual courſes 
which go by the name of experimental philoſophy : 
but this is a great miſapplication of the term ; ſuch 
courſes are little more than illaſtrutians of known doc- 
trines by experiments. 


ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY is the inveſtigation ___ 
of general laws, as yet unknown, by experiment; and gsperi— 
it has been obſerved, under the article Puitosoux, mental 
that this is the moiſt infallible (and indzed the ſ le) philoſoph y 
way of arriving at the knowledge of them. This is defined aud 
the Novum Organum Scientiarum ſtrongly recommended explained. 
by Lord Bacon. It was new in his time, though not 
altogether without example; for it is the procedure 
of nature, and is followed whenever curioſity is excited. 
There was even extant in his time a very beautiful 
example of this method, viz. the Treatiſe of tle 
Loadſtone, by Dr Gilbert of Colcheſter; a work which 
has hardly been excelled by any, and which, when we 
conſider its date, about the year 1580, is really a won- 
derful pertormance. 

The moſt perte& model of this method is the Op- 
tics of Sir Iſaac Newton. Dr Black's Eſſay on Mag- 
neſia is anuther very perfect example. Dr Franklin's 
Theory of Electricity is another example of great. 
merit. That the inveſtigation is not complete, nor 
the concluſions certain, is not an objection. The me- 
thod is without fault; and a proper direction is given 
to the mind for the experiments which are ſtill neceſ- 
ſary for eſtabliſhing the general laws. 

It were much to be wiſhed that ſ me perſon of 
talents and of extenſive knowledge would give a trea- 2 
tiſe on the method of inquiry by experiment. Although the method 
many beautiful and ſucceſsful examples have been given of inquiry 
as particular branches cf inquiry, we have but too by experi- 
many initances of very inaccurate and inconcluſive in- ment very 
veſtigations. Experiments made at random, almoſt acccHary. 
without a view, ſerve but little to advance our know- 
ledge. They are like ſhapeleſs lumps of ſtone, merely 
detached from the rock, but ſtill wanting the {kill of 
the builder to ſelect them for the different purpoſes 
which they may chance to ſerve; while well contrived 
experiments are blocks cut out by a ſkilfal workman, 
according as the quarry could furniſh them, and of 
forms ſuited to certain determined uſes in the future 
ediace. Every little ſeries of experiments by Mar- 
graaf terminates in a general law, while hard'y any 
general concluſion can be drawn from the numberleſs 
experiments of Pott. Lord Bacon has written much 
on this ſubject, and with great judgment and acuie« 
neſs of diſtinction; but he has exceeded in th s, and 
has fatigued his readers by his numerous rules; and 
there is in all his phil»ſoph'cal works, and particularly 
in this, a quaintneſs and affectation that gr. atly ob- 
ſcure his meaning, ſo that this moſt valuable part of 
his writings is very little read. | 
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A formidable objection has been made to this me- An objee- 
thod of inquiry. Since a phy tical law 


is only the tion to ex- 
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expreſſion of a general fact, and is eſtabliſhed only in 
conſequence of our having obſerved a ſimilarity in a 
great number of particular facts; and fince the great 
rule of inductive logic is to give the law no greater 
extent than the induction on which it is founded—how 
comes it that a few experiments muſt be received as 
the foundation of a general inference? This has been 
anſwered in very general terms in the article Pn1L0s0- 
ur. But it will be of uſe to conſider the ſubje& a 
kttle more particularly. Our obſervations on this 
ſubject are taken from the diſſertation on evidence 
by Dr Campbell in his Philoſophy of Rhetoric. _ 

An attentive conſideration of the objects around us, 
will inform us that they are generally of a complicated 
nature, not only as conſiſting of a complication of thoſe 


. qualities of things called accidents, ſuch as gravity, 
mobility, colour, fi 


re, ſolidity, which are common 
to all bodies; but alſo as conſiſting of a mixture of a 
variety of ſubſtances, very different in their nature and 
properties; and each of thefe is perhaps compounded 
of ingredients more ſimple. | 
Moreover, the farther we advance in the knowledge 
of nature, we find the more reaſon to be convinced of 
her conſtancy in all her operations. Like caufes have 
always produced like effects, and like effects have al- 
ways been preceded by like cauſes. Inconſtancy 
ſometimes appears in Nature's works at 7 fight; but 

is is but an 
appearance, and that there is no inconſtancy: and we 
explain it to our ſatisfaction in this way. 

Moſt of the objects being of a complicated nature, 
we find, on an accurate ſcrutiny, that the effects aſeri- 
bed to them ought often to be ſolely aſcribed to one 
or more of thete component parts, while the others 
either do not contribute to them, or hinder their pro- 
duction; and the variety of nature is fo great, that 
hardly any two mdividuals of the ſame ſpecies are in 
every reſpect like any other. On all theſe accounts 
we expect diffimilitudes in the phenomena accompany- 
ing perfectly ſimilar treatment of different ſubjects of 
the fame kind; but we find, that whenever we can be 
aſſured that the two ſabſtances are perfectly alike, the 
phenomena arifing from fimilar treatment are the ſame: 
and long and extenſive obſervation teaches us, that there 
are certain circumſtances which inſure us in the per- 
fect ſimilarity of conſtitution of ſome things. When- 
ever we obſerve the effect of any natural agent on one, 
and but one, of theſe, we invariably expect that the 
ſame will be produced on any other. 

Should a botaniſt meet with a plant new to him, 
and obſerve that it has ſeven monopetalous flowers, he 
will conclude with the utmoſt confidence that every 
plant of this ſpecies will have monopetalous flowers; 
but he will not ſuppoſe that it will have ſeven, and no 
more than ſeven, flowers. Now theſe two facts ſeem 
to have no difference to warrant ſuch a difference in 
the concluſion ; which may therefore ſeem capricious, 
fince there is but one example of both. 

But it is not from this example only that he draws 
the concluſton. Had he never before taken notice of 
any plant, he would not have reaſoned at all from 
theſe remarks. But his mind runs immediately from 


this unknown ſpecies to all the known ſpecies of this 

phat and to all the genera of the ſame order; and 

javing experienced in the ure of the flower an 
2 


admi no exception, but, in the number of flowers, 


a variety as boundleſs as are the circumſtances of ſoil, PÞilooty 


climate, age, and culture, he learns to mark the dif. 
ference, and draws the abovementioned concluſions. 


Thus we learn, that pere uniformity is not to be 


expected in any inſtance whatever, becauſe in no in- 
ſtance is the ſimplicity of conſtitution ſufficiently great 
to give us aſſurance of perfect uniformity in the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe; and the utmoſt that our expe- 
rience can teach us is a quick diſcrimination of thoſe 
circumſtances which produce the occaſional varieties. 

The nearer that our inveſtigations carry us to the 
knowledge of elementary natures, the more are we con- 
vinced by general experience of the uniformity of the 
operations of real elements; and although it may per- 
haps be impoſſible for us ever to arrive at the know- 
ledge of the ſimpleſt elements of any body, yet when 
any thing „ ſimple, or rather fo exactly uniform, 
as that we have invariably obſerved it to produce ſimi- 
lar effects on diſcovering any #:ww effect of this ſub- 
ſtance, zwe conclude, from a general experience of the 
efficiert, a like conſtancy in the energy as to the reſt. 
Fire conſumes wood, melts lead, and hardens clay. In 
theſe inſtances it acts uniformly, but not in theſe only. 
We have always found, that whatever of any ſpecies is 
conſamed by it in one inſtance, has been conſumed by 
it on trial at any time. If therefore a trial be made 
for the firſt time of its influence on any particulat ſub- 
ſtance, he who makes it is warranted to conclude that 
the effect, whatever it may be, is a faithful repreſen- 
tative of its effects on this ſubſtance in all paſt and fu- 
ture ages. This concluſion is not founded on this 
ſingle inſtance, but upon this inſtance combined with 
the getieral experience of the regulatity of this element 
in its operations. | | | 

This general concluſion, therefore, drawn from one 
experiment, is by no means in oppoſition to the great 
rule of inductive logic, but, on the contrary, it is the 
moſt general and refined application of it. General 
laws are here the real ſubject of conſideration; and a 
law ſtill more general, viz. that nature is conflant in all 
ili operations, is the inference which is here applied as 
a principle of explanation of a phenomenon which is 
itſelf a general law, viz. that nature is conſtant in this 
operation. ; 

The foundation of this general inference from one 
experiment being ſo firmly eftabliſhed, it is evident 
that experiments mult be an infallible method of at- 
taining to the knowledge of nature; and we need only 
be ſolicitous that we proceed in a way agreeable to 
the great rule of inductive logic; that is, the ſubject 
muſt be cleared of every accidental and wn#nown cir- 
cumſtance, and put into a ſituation that will reduce 
the intereſting circumſtance to a ſtate of the greatelt 
poſſible ſimplicity. Thus we may be certain that the 
event will be a faithful repreſentative of every ſimilar 
caſe: and unleſs this be done in the preparation, no- 
thing can reſult from the moſt numerous experiments 
but uncertainty and miſtakes. 


The account which has been given of mechanical Mather 
philoſophy would ſeem to indicate that experiment ti 


was not of much uſe in the farther 2 of it. 
The two laws of motion, with the a 


phenomenon 3 
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Experi= phenomenon; and ſo they are to a certain degree. But the phenomena. The patient and ſagacious Newton Erperi- 


mental this degree is as yet very limited. Our mathematical bas repeatedly failed in his attempts to determine what 


Philoſophy knowledge, great as it is in compariſon with that of 
former times, is ill inſufficient 'for- giving accurate 
ſolutions even of (comparatively ſpeaking) very fimple 
queſtions, We can tell, wh' the utmoſt: preciſion, 
what will be the motions of two particles of matter, 
or two bodies, which act on each other with force; 
proportioned to the ſquares of the diſtances inverſely ; 
but if we add a third particle, or a third body, acting 
by the fame law, the united ſcience of all Europe can 

105 only give an approximation to the ſolution. 

Experi- What is to be done then in the caſes which come 

ment is of- continually before us, where millions of particles are 

ten the acting at once on each other in every variety of ſitu- 

ny ation and diſtance? How fhall we determine, for in- 

ource. 6 ; 
ſtance, the motion cf water through a pipe or ſluice 
when urged by a piſton or by its own weight ? what will 


be its velocity and direction? It is impoſſible, in the 


preſent ſtate of mathematical knowledge, to tell with 
any preciſion or certainty. And here we muſt have 
recourſe to experiment. But if this be the caſe, muſt 
the experiment be made in every poſſible variety of 
ſituation, depth, figure, prefſure? or is it poſſible to 
find out any noche je? th founded on the general laws 
of motion, and rationally deduced from them? Or, if 
this cannot be accompliſhed, will experiment itſelf tur- 
niſh any general coincidences which thow ſuch mutual 


dependences, that we may conſider them as indications 


ef general principles, though ſubordinate, complicated, 
and perhaps inſcrutable? This can be diſcovered by 
106 experiment alone. 

Accurate The attention of plnloſophers has been direded to 
experi- each of theſe three chances, and conſiderable progreſs 
mee” has been made in them all. Numerous experiments 
* I have been made, almoſt ſufficient to direct the practice 
in many important caſes, without the help of any rule 

or principle whatever. But there are many caſes, and 

theſe of by far the greateſt importance, ſuch as the 


motion of a {hip impelled by the winds, reſiſted by the 


water, and toſſed by the waves, where diſtinct experi- 
103 ments cannot be made. 

Example of Newton, Bernoulli, D'Alembert, and others have 
the neceſi. laboured hard to deduce from the laws of motion rules 
ty of expe- for determining what may be called the average mo- 
ment. tion of water in theſe circumſtances, without attempt- 
ing to define the path or motion of any individual 
particle: and they have actually deduced many rules 

which have a great degree of probability. It may 

here be aſked, why do you ſay probatility ? the rules, 

as far as they go, ſhould be certain. So they are: 

they are ſtrict deductions from their premiſes. But 

the premiſes are only ſuppsyitions, of various degrees of 
probability, aſſumed in order to ſimplify-the circum- 

| Rances of the caſe, and to give room for mathematical 
reaſoning ; therefore theſe deductions, theſe rules, muſt 

be examined by experiment. Some of the ſuppoſitions 

are ſuch as can hardly be refuſed, and the rules dedu- 

ced from them are found to tally preciſely with the 
phenomena. Such is this, © that the velocities of 

iſſuing water in ſimilar circumſtances are in the ſub- 
duplicate ratio of the preſſures.” And this rule gives 

a moſt important and extenſive information to the en- 

gineer. Other ſuppoſitions are more gratuitious, and 

the rules deduced from them are lefs coincident with 

Vor. XIV. 8 | 
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the hyttom of a veilel when urged by its weight alone, 
and the attempts of the others have hardly ſucceeded 
better. Experiment is therefore abſolutely neceſſary 
on this head. 

Thoſe who h:rve aimed at the diſcovery of rule, 
purely experimental on this ſubject, have alſo been 
pretty ſucceſsful; and the Chevalier Buat has, from a 


compariſon of an immenſe variety of experiments made 


by himſelf and various authors, deduced an empirical 
rule, which will not be found to deviate from truth 
above one part in ten.in any caſe which has yet come 
to our knowledge. 

This inſtance may ſerve to ſhow the uſe of experi- 
ments in mechanical philoſophy. It is proper in all 
caſes by way of illuſtration; and it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in moſt, either as the foundation of a charaQer- 


iſtie of a particular claſs of phenomena, or as argu- 


ment in ſupport of a particular doctrine. Hydroſta- 
tics, hydraulics, pneumatics, magnetiſin, electricity, 
and optics, can hardly be ſtudied in any other way; 
and they are at preſent in an imperfect ſtate, and re- 
ceiving continual improvement by the labours of expe- 
rimental philoſophers in all quarters of the world. 
Having in the preceding paragraphs given a pretty 
full enumeration of the dilferent ſubje&ts which are to 
be conſidered in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, it 
will not be neceſſary to ſpend much time in a detail of 
the advantages which may reaſouably be expected from 


The advan - 
tages de- 
rived from 
the {tudy 
of philsſo= 


a ſucceſsful proſecution of this ſtudy. It ſtands in no P 


need of panegyric : its intimate connection with the 
arts gives it a ſuffic ent recommendation to the atten- 
tion of every perſop. It is the foundation of many 
arts, and it gives liberal aſſiſtance to all. Indebted to 
them for its origin and birth, it has ever retained its 
filial attachment, and repaid all their favours with the 
moſt partial affection. 8 

To this ſcience the navigator muſt have recourſe 
for that aſtronomical knowledge which enables him 
to find his place in the trackleſs ocean: and although 
very ſmall ſcraps of this knowledge are ſufficient for the 
mere pilot, it is neceſſary that the ſtudy be proſecuted 
to the utmoſt by ſome perſons, that the unlzarned pilot 
may get that ſcanty pittance which mult dire& his 
routine. The few pages of tables cf the ſun's decli- 
nation, which he uſes every day to find his latitude, 
required the ſucceſſive and united labours of all the 
aſtronomers of Europe to make them tolerably exact: 
and in order to aſcertain his longitude with preciſion, 
it required all the genius of a Newton to detect the 
lunar irregularities, and bring them within the power 
of the calculator; and, till this was d ne, the reſpe dive 
poſition of the different parts of the earth could not be 
aſcertained. Vain would have been the attempt to do 
this by geodetical ſurveys independent of aſtron mical 
obſervation, It is only from the molt refined mecha- 
nics that we can hope for ſure principles to direct us 
in the conſtruction and management of a ſhip, the 
boalt of human art, and the great means of union and 
communication between the different quarters of the 

obe. | 3 
8 A knowledge of mechanics not much inferior to 
this is neceſſary for enabling the architect to execute 
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658 pP'& Ie 
Experi- ſome of his greateſt works, ſuch as the erection of poſition that matter was fubje& only to mechanical Experi. 
mental domes and arches, which depend on the niceſt adjuſt- laws. | mental 


Philofophy ment of equilibrium. Without this he cannot unite But the diſtbyery of error diminiſhes the chance of Philoſopt.y 
economy with ſtrength; and his wo ks mult either be again going wr6ng, eſpecially when the cauſe of error 
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clumſy maſſes or flimſy ſhells. 


In gunnery The effects of artillery cannot be underſtood or fe- 
and other cured without the ſame knowledge, 


engines, 
&c. 
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The whole employment of the engineer, civil or mi- 

litary, is continual application of almoſt every branch 
of mechanical knowledge; and while the promiſes of 
a Smeaton, a Watt, a Belidor, may be confided in as 
if already performed, the numberleſs failures and diſ- 
appointments in the moſt important and coſtly projects 
ſhow us daily the ignorance of the pretending crowd 
of engineers. 
The microſcope, the ſteam engine, the thunder - rod, 
are preſents which the world has received from the na- 
tural philoſopher ; and althongh the compaſs and tele- 
ſcope were productions of chance, they would have 
been of little ſervice had they not been ſtudied and 
improved by Gilbert, Halley, and Dollond. 

But it is not in the arts alone that the influence of 
natural philofophy is perceived: it lends its aid to 
every ſcience, and in every ſtudy. 

It is often neceſſary to have recourſe to the philo- 
ſopher in difputes concerning property; and many ex- 
amples might be gu where great injuſtice has been 
the conſequence of the ignorance of the judges. Know- 
ledge of nature might have prevented many diſgrace- 
ful condemnations br ſorcery. 

The hiſtorian who is ignorant of natural philoſophy 
eaſily admits the miraculous into his narrati-ns, ac- 
companies theſe with his reflections, draws conſequen- 
ces from them, and fills his pages with prodigies, 
ſables, and abſurdity. 

It is almoſt needleſs to ſpeak of the advantages 
which will accrue to the phyſician from this ſtudy. So 
cloſe is the connection between it and medicine, that 
our language has 2 but one name to the naturaliſt 
and to the medical philoſopher. Indeed, the whole 
of his ſtudy is a cloſe obſervation of the laws of mate - 
rial nature, m order to draw from them precepts to 
direct his practice in the noble art of healing. Du- 
ring the immaturity of general knowledge, while na- 
ruralphilofophy was the only ſtudy which had acquired 
any juſt pretenſion to certitude either in its principles 
or method of inveſtigation, the phyſicians endeavoured 


to bring the objects of their ſtudy within its province, 


hoping by this means to get a more diſtinct view of it; 
and they endeavoured to explain the abſtruſe pheno- 
mena of the animal ſunctions by reducing them all to 
motions, vibrations, colliſions, impulſes, hydroſtatic 
and hydraulic prefſures and actions, with which the 
mechanical philoſophers were ſo ardently occupied at 
that time. But unfortunately their acquaintance with 
vature was then very limited, and they were but little 
habituated to the rules of juſt reaſoning; and their 
attempts to explain the economy of animal life by the 
laves of mechanics did them but little ſervice either for 
the knowledge cf diſeaſes or of the methods of cure. 
The mechanical theories of medicine, which had conſi- 
derable reputation about the end of laſt century, were 
many of them very ingerious, and had an impoſing 
appearance of ſymmetry and connection; but are now 
forgotten, having all been formed on the narrow ſup- 


has been dfſcovered, and the means pointed out of 
detecting the miſtakes ; and the vital principle muſt 
combine its influence with, or operate on, the proper- 
tics of rude matter. It appears therefore evident that 
a knowledge of the mechanical laws of the material 
world is not only a convenient, but a neceſſary, aceom- 
pliſument to the phyſician. We are fully juſtified in 
this opinion, by obſerving medical authors of the pre- 
ſent day introducing into medicine theories borrowed 
from mechanical philofophy, which they do not under- 
ſtand, and which they continually miſapply. Appear- 
ance of reaſoning frequently conceals the errors in 
principle, and ſeldom fails to miſlead. 


. 115 
But there is no clafs of men to whom this ſeienee lu religion, 


is of more ſervice than to thoſe who hold the honour- 
able office of the teachers of religion. Their know- 
ledge in their own ſcience, and their public utility, 
are prodigiouſly hurt by iguoranee of the general frame 
and conſtitution of nature; and it is much to be la- 
mented that this ſcience is ſo generally neglected by 
them, or conſidered only as an elegant accompliſhment : 
nay, it is too frequently ſhunned as a dangerous attain- 
ment, as likely to unhinge their own faith, and taint 
the minds of their hearers. We hope, however, that 
few are either ſo feebly rooted in the belief of the great 
doctrines of religion as to fear this, or of minds ſo baſe 
and corrupted as to adopt and inculcate a belief which 
they have any ſuſpicion of being ill- founded. But 
many have a ſort of horror at all attempts to account 
for the events of nature by the intervention of general 
cauſes, and think this procedure derogatory to the 
Divine nature, and inconſiſtent with the doctrine of 
his particular providence ; believing, tha: “a ſparrow 
does not fall to the ground without the knowledge of 
our heavenly Father.” Their limited conceptions can- 
not perceive, that, in forming the general law, the 
Great Artiſt did at one glance lee it in its remoteſt and 
molt minute conſequence, and adjuſt the vaſt aſſemblage 
{o as completely to anfwer every purpoſe of His pro- 
vidence. There never was a more eager inquirer into 
the laws of nature, or more ardent admirer of its glo- 
rious Author, than the Hon. Robert Boyle. Thie gen- 
tleman ſays, that he will always think more highly of 
the ſkill and power of that artiſt who ſhould conſtruct 
a machine, Which, being once ſet a going, would of it- 
ſelf continue its motion for ages, and from its inherent 
principles continue to anſwer all the purpoſes for which 
it was frſt contrived, than of him whoſe machine re- 
quired the continual aid of the hand which firſt con- 
ſtructed it. It is owing to great inattention that this 
averſion to the operation of ſecondary cauſes has any 
influence on our mind. What do we mean by the in- 
troduction of ſecondary cauſes? How do we infer the 
agency of any caule whatever? Would we ever have 
ſuppoſed any cauſe of the operations of nature, had 
ey gone on without any order or regularity ? Or 
would ſuch a chaos of events, any more than a chaos 
of exiltences, have givenus any notion of a forming and 
directing hand? No ſurely. We ſee the hand of 
God in the regular and unvaried courſe of nature, on- 
ly becauſe it is regular and unvaried. The _ 
pher 
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expreſſes this by ſaying, that the phenomena 


mental proceed by unalterable laws. Greatly miſtaken there- 
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ence of mind and cf providence when, we trace things 
to their cauſes. A phyſical law being an unvaried 
fact, is an indication, and the ſtrongeſt poflible indi- 
cation, of an unerring mind, Whois incapable of change, 
and mult do to day what He always did: tor to change 
is to deviate from what is beſt*. The operations of un- 
erring mind will therefore be regular and invariable. 
Phyſical laws, therefore, or ſecondary cauſes, are the 
belt proofs of unerring wiſdom. Such regularity of 
conduct is univerſally confidered as indications of wiſ- 
dom among men, The wiſ# man is known by the 
conſtancy of his conduct, while no man can depend on 
the future conduct of a fool. 

And what aſtoniſhing evidences of wiſdom do we 
not obſerve in the general laws of the material world ? 
They will ever be conſidered by the intelligent philo- 
ſopher as the molt glorious diſplay of inconceivable 
wiſdom, which has been able, by means ſo ſew and ſo 
ſimple, to produce effects which by their grandeur 
aſtoniſh our feeble underſtandings, and by their inex- 
hauſtible variety elude all poſſibility of enumeration. 
While the teachers of religion remain ignorant of 
the beautiful laws of nature, the great characteriſtics 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Almighty Creator, 
their hearers are deprived of much ſublime pleaſure ; 
God is robbed of that praiſe which he would have re- 
ceived from an enlightened people; and the only wor- 
ſhip he receives is tainted with mean notioas of his at- 
tributes, and groundleſs fears of his power. 

Let not our minds be haunted with fear of the per- 
nicious effects of philoſophy, in conſequence of the 
fooliſh extremes into which pretended philoſophers 
have lately run, they are but the irregular effuſions of 
the moment, probably ariſing from the preſent per- 
turbed ſtate ot ſome of the moſt enlightened nations 
of Europe. Anarchy and confuſion have ever been 
unfavourable to calm philoſophic reſearch, whilſt they 
have contributed to bring into view thoſe reſtleſs ſpirits 
who blaze like a meteor and like a meteor are extin- 
guiſhed, the illuminations of Philoſophy are ſpoken of 
as the ſources of their reveries. But their whole 

hraſeology is equally a perverſion of every thing in 
anguage and in ſentiment. The ſacred name of 
philoſophy is proſaned in their mouths. No won- 
der that religion fled from the torch of their philo- 
ſophy: for Heir philoſophy conſiſts expreſsly in the 
confounding the moſt diſtinct claſſes of phenomena and 
of beings, in aſſimilating the heavenly animating ſpark 
within us to a piece of rude matter, and in degrading 
man to the level of the brutes, and thus ſhutting out 
his faireſt proſpects. It is not by the ordinary dialec- 
tics of the theologian that this ſacrilegious confuſion 
can be rectified: this requires an intimate acquaint- 
ance with what is characteriſtic of mind, and what is 
characteriſtic of matter, and a comprehenſive view of 
the general laws which regulate the appearances in 
both claſſes of objects. Thus, and thus alone, will the 
divine be able to confute the miſerable ſophiſms of Mi- 
rabeau and Diderot and the other /oi-diſant ſages of 
France; and perſuade their willing hearers to render 


* 


„ 


unto Cæſar the things that are Cæſar's, and to God 
the things that are God's.“ 

But beſides theſe advances which accrn2 to diffe- 
rent claſſes of men from this ſtudy, there are ſome ef. 
ſects which are general, and are too important to be 
paſſed over unnoticed. 

That ſpirit of diſpaſſionate experimental inquiry 
which has ſo greatly promoted this ſtudy, will carry 
with it, into every ſubject of inquiry, that preciſion 
and that conſtant appeal to fact and experience which 
characteriſe it. And we may venture to aſſert, that 
tte ſuperior good order and method which diſtinguiſh 
ſome cf the later productions in other ſciences, have 
been in a great meaſure owing to this mathematical 
ſpirit, the ſucceſs of which in natural philoſophy has 
gained it credit, and thus given it an unperceived 
OO even over thoſe who have not made it their 

udy. 

The truths alſo which the naturaliſt diſcovers are 
ſuch as do not in general affect the 
and have therefore a good chance of meeting with a 
candid reception. Thoſe whoſ: intereſt it is to keep men 
in political or religious ignorance, cannot eaſily ſuſpect 
bad conſequences from improvements in this ſcience ; 
and if they did, have hardly any pretext for checking 
its progreſs. All diſcoveries accuſtom the mind to no- 
velty; and it will no longer be ſtartled by any conſe- 
quences, however contrary to common opinion. 'Thus 
the way is paved for a rational and diſcreet ſcepticiſm, 
and a ſree inquiry on other ſubje&ts. Experiment, 
not authority, will be conſidered as the teſt of truth; 
and under the guidance of fair experience we need 
fear no ill as long as the laws of nature remain as they 
are. 

Laſtly, ſince it is the buſineſs of philoſophy to de- 
ſcribe che phenomena ef nature, to diſcover their cau- 
ſes, to trace the connection and ſubordination of theſe 
cauſes, and thus obtain a view of the whole conſtitu- 
tion of nature; it is plain that it affords the ſureſt path 
for arriving at the knowledge of the great cauſe of all, 
of God himſelf, and for forming proper conceptions 
of him and of our relations to him : notions infinitely 
more juſt than can ever be entertained by the careleſs 
ſpectat of his works. Things which to this man ap- 
pear ſolitary and detached, having no other connec- 
tion with the reſt of the univerſe but the ſhadowy and 
fleeting relation of co-exiſtence, will, to the diligent 
philoſopher, declare themſelves to be parts of a great 
and harmonious whole, connected by the general laws 
of nature, and tending to one grand and heneficent 
purpoſe. Such a contemplation is in the higheſt de- 
gree pleaſant aud cheering, and cannot fail of impreſ- 
ſing us with the wiſh to co operate in this glorious 
plan, by acting worthy of the place we hold among 
the works of God, and with the hopes of one day en- 
joying all the ſatisfaction that can ariſe ſrom conſcious 
worth and conſummate knowledge; and this is the 
worſhip which God will approve. © This univerſe 
(ſays Boyle) is che magnificent temple of its great 
Author; and man is ordained, by his powers and qua- 
lifications, the high prieſt of nature, to celebrate divine 
ſervice in this temple of the univerſe.” | 
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PHY 
PHYSIOGNOMICS, .. among phyſicians, . de- 


note ſuch ſigns as, being taken from the countenance, 
ſerve to indicate the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c. both of the 
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3 a word formed from the Greek quo: nature, and 
F T know. It is the name of a ſcience which 
occupied much of the attention of ancient philoſo- 
phers, aud which, fince the revival of learning, has in 
a great degree been diſregarded. Till of late it has 
ſeldom in modern times been mentioned, except in 
conjunction with the exploded arts of vn alchemy, 


and judicial aſtrology. Within the two laſt centuries, 
no doubt, the bounds of human knowledge have been 


| greatly extended by means of the patient purſuit of 


act and experiment, inſtead of the haſty adoption of 
conjeQure and hypotheſis, We have certainly diſco- 
vered many of the ancient ſyſtems to be merely crea- 
tures of imagination, _ Perhaps, however, in ſome in- 
ſtances, we 1 decided too rapidly, and rejected real 
knowledge, which we would have found it tedious 
and troubleſome to acquire. Such has been the fate 
of the ſcience of phyſiognomy ; which certainly merits 
to be conſidered in a light very different from alchemy 
and thoſe other fanciful ſtudies with which it had ac- 
cidentally been coupled. The work lately publiſhed 
by M. Lavater on the ſubject has indeed excited at- 
tention, and may perhaps tend to replace phy ſiognomy 
in that rank in the circle of the ſciences to which it 
ſeems to be intitled. 

It does not appear that the ancients extended the 
compaſs of phyſicgnomy beyond man, or at leaſt ani- 
mated nature: But the ſtudy of that art was revived 
in the middle ages, when, miſled probably by the com- 
prehenſiveneſs of the etymological meaning of the 
word, cr incited by the prevalent taſte for the mar- 
vellous, thoſe who treated of the ſubject ſtretched the 
range of their ſpeculation far beyond the ancient li- 
mits. Ihe extenſion of the ſignification cf the term 
was adopted univerſally by thoſe naturaliſts who ad- 
mitted the theory of ſignatures (ſee S1Gxarure) ; and 
phyſiognomy came thus to mean, the knowledge of 
the internal properties of any corporeal exiſtence from 
the external appearances. Joannes Baptiſta Porta, for 
inſtance, who was a phyſiognomiſt and philoſopher of 
conſiderable eminence, wrote a trea'iſe on the phy ſi- 
ognomy of plants (philognomsni:a), in which he em- 
ploys phy ſiognomy as the generic term. There is a 
rreatiſe likewife De Phykognomia Avinm, written we 
believe by the ſame perſon. In the Mugia Phyfiogno- 
mica of Gaſpar Schottus, phy/ognomia human is made a 
ſ[4bdiviſiox of the ſcience. 

Boyle too adopts the extenſive ſigniſication men- 
toned, which indeed ſeems to have been at one time 
the uſual acceptation of the word (a). At preſent 
Thy ſiognomy ſeems to mean no more than © a knows 
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body and mind: and hence the art of reducing thefe Phyſſogto. 
ſigns to practice is termed phyſrognomy. mics, 
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ledge of the moral character and extent of intellectual 
powers of human beings, from their external appear - 
ance and manners.” In the Berlin Tranſactions for 
the years 1769 and 1770 there appears a long con- 
troverſial diſcuſſion on the ſubject of the d:fnition of 
phyſiognomy between M. Pernetty and M. Le Cat, 
two modern authors of ſome note. Pernetty contends, 
that all knowledge whatever is phyſiognomy; Le Cat 
confines the ſubject to the human face. Neither ſeems 
to have hit the medium of truth. Soon after the ce- 
lebrated book of Lavater appeared. He indeed de- 
fines phyſiognomy to be, „the art of diſcovering the 
interior of man by means of his exterior; but in diffe- 
rent paſſages of his work he evidently favours the ex- 
tended ſignification of Pernetty. This work gave oc - 
caſion to M. Formey's attack upon the ſcience itſelf 
in the ſame Berlin Tranſactions for 1775. Formey 
ſtrenuouſly controverts the extent aſſigned by Lavater 
to his favourite ſcience. R 
Before the era of Pythagoras the Greeks had little p,:1.,,oa 
or no ſcience, and of courſe could not be ſcientifical prebab!y 
phyſiognomiſts. Phyſiognomy, however, was much brought 
cultivated in Egypt and India; and from theſe coun- 1 
tries the ſage of Samos probably introduced the rudi- *? 
ments of this ſcience, as he did thoſe of many others, 
generally deemed more important, into Greece. 3 
In the time of Socrates it appears even to have It was a 
been adopted as a profeſſion, Of this the well-known proſeſſion 
anecdcte of the deciſion of Zopyrus, on the real cha- + the time 
rafter of Socrates himſelf judging from his counte- * carats 
nance, is ſnfficient evidence. Plato mentions the ſub- 
jet; and by Ariſtotle it is formally treated of in a 
book allotted to the purpoſe. 4 
It may be worth while to give a brief outline of A- Gencr ll 
riltot'e's ſentiments on the ſubject. outliue of 
Phyſiognomy, he in fubſtance obſerves, had been riſtot'c 3 
treated of in three ways: Some philoſophers claſſed "T2 
animals into genera, and aſcribed to each genus a cer- |, 
tain mental diſpoſition correſponding to their corpo- 
real appearance. Others made a farther diſtinction of 
dividing the genera into ſpecies, Among men, for 
inſtance, they diſtinguiſhed the Thracians, the Scy- 
thians, the Egyptians, and whatever nations were ſtri- 
kingly different in manners and habits, to whom ac- 
cordingly they aſſigned the diſtinctive phyſiognomical 
charaQteriſtics, A third ſet of ph ſiognomiſts judged 
of the actions and manners of the individual, and pre- 
ſumed that certam manners proceeded from certain 
diſpoſitions, But the method of treating the ſubject 
adopted by Ariſtotle himſelf was this; A peculiay 
torm of body is invariably accompanied by a . 
. diſpo- 
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* diſpoſition of mind; a human intellect is never found 
in the corporeal form of a beaſt. The mind and body 
reciprocally affect each other: thus in intoxication 
and mania the mind exhibits the affections of the bo- 
dy; and in fear, joy, &c. the body diſplays the affec- 
tions of the mind. | 

From ſuch fats he argues, that when in man a 
particular bodily character appears, which by prior 
experience and obſervation has been found uniformly 
accompanied by a certain mental diſpoſition, with 
which therefore it muſt have been neceſſarily connect- 
ed; we are intitled in all ſuch caſes to infer the diſ- 

poſition from the appearance. Our obſervations, he 
coneeives, may be drawn from other animals as well as 
from men: for as a lion poſſeſſes one bodily form and 
mental character, a hare another, the corporeal cha- 
racteriſties of the lion, ſuck as ſtrong hair, deep voice, 
large extremities, diſcernible in a human creature, de- 
note the ſtrength and courage of that noble animal ; 

while the lender extremities, ſoft down, and other fea- 
tures of the hare, viſible in a man, betray the mental 
character of that puſillanimous creature. 

Upon this principle Ariſtotle treats of the corpo- 
realfeatures of man, and the correſpondent diſpoſitions, 
ſo far as obſerved : he illuſtrates them by the analogy 
juſt mentioned, and in ſome inſtances attempts to ac- 
count for them by phyſiological reaſoning. 

At the early period in which Ariſtotle wrote, his 
theory, plauſible certainly, and even probable, diſplays 
his uſual penetration and a conſiderable degree of know- 
ledge. He diſtindly notices individual phyſiognomy, 
national phy ſiognomy, and comparative phyſiognomy. 
The ſtate of knowledge in his time did not admit of a 
complete elucidation of his general principles; on that 
account his enumeration of particular obſervations and 
precepts is by no means ſo well founded or ſo accurate 
as his method of ſtudy. Even his ſtyle, conciſe and 
energetic, was inimical to the ſubject; which, to be 
made clearly comprehenſible, muſt require frequent pa- 
raphraſes. Ariſtotle's performance, however, ſuch as 
it is, has been taken as the ground work and model of 
every phy ſi-gnomical treatiſe that has ſince appeared. 

The imitators of this great man in the 16th and 
17th centuries have even copied his language and 
manner, which are ſententiovs, indiſcriminate, and ob- 

ſcure. His comparative phyſiognomy of men with 

beaſts has been frequently though not univerſally adopt- 
ed. Beſides his treatiſe expreſsly on the ſubject, ma- 
ny incidental obſervations on phyſiognomy will be 
ſound interſperſed through bis other works, particu- 

5 latly in his hiſtory of animals. 

Theophref. Next after Ariſtotle, his diſciple and ſucceſſor The- 

* chic ophraſtus would deſerve to be particularly mentioned 

3 as a writer on the ſubject in queſtion. His ethic cha- 

important radters, a ſingular and entertaining performance, com- 

branch of Poſed at the age of 99, form a diſtinct treatiſe on a 

Myloguc. moſt important branch of phy ſtognomy the pbxſiagnomy 

. of manners but the tranſlations and imitations of La 

Bruyere are fo excellent, that by referring to them we 
do greater juſtice than would otherwiſe be in our 
power, both to Theophraſtus and to our readers. We 
cannot, however, omit obſerving, that the accuracy of 
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obſervation and livelineſs of deſcription diſplayed in 
the work of Theophraſtus will preſerve it high in claſ- 
ſical rank, while the ſcience of man and the prominent 
characteriſties of human ſociety continue to be objects 
of attention. 

Polemon of Athens, Adamantius the ſophiſt, and Other 
ſeveral others, wrote on the ſubject about the ſame pe- greek aus 
riod. Lately there was publiſhed a collection cf Ill thors on 
the Greek authors on phyſiognomy : the book is inti- this ſub. 
tled Phyſrognomie veteris ſcriptores Greci. Gr. & Lat. a Jed. 
Franzio Altenh. 1780, 8v0. From the number of theſe 
authors, it appears that the ſcience was much cultivated he fei. 
in Greece; but the profeſſors feem ſoon to have con- ence was 
nected with it ſomething of the marvellous. This we then cou- 
have cauſe to ſuſpe& ſrora the ſtory told by Apion of Pied with 
Apelles: [maginem adeo ſtmilitudints indiſerete pinxit, ut fen 
{incrediblie didtu Apion Gramaticus Scriplum reliquerit N 
guemdam ex facie hominum addivinantem ¶ quot melaps/i ape 
vocant ) ex tis dixiſſe aut future mortis annos, aut preterite}. t Pliny 
The novitiates of the Pythagorean ſchool were ſubjected Nat. Hiſt, 
to the phyſtognomic obſervation of their teachers, and lit. 35. 
it is prebable the firſt phyſiognomiſts by profeſſion 5 35+ Par. 
among the Greeks were of this ſect. They, too, to 395 
whom, from the nature of their doctrines and diſci- 
pline, myſtery was familiar, were the firſt, it is 1:kely, 
who expoſed the ſcience of phy ſiognomy in Greece to 
diſgrace, by blending with it the art of divination. 2 

From the period of which we have been treating to The vcr. 
the cloſe of the Roman republic, nothing worthy of yations of 
remark occurs in the literary hiſtory of phyſiognomy. Roman 
About the laſt mentioned era, however, and from thence and other 
to the decline of the empire under the later emperors, cr» 
the ſcience appears to have been cultivated as an im- 
portant branch of erudition, and aſſumed as a profeſſion 
by perſons who had acquired a ſuperior knowledge in it. 

In the works of Hippocrates and Galen, many 
phy ſiognomical obſcrvations occur. Cicero appears to 
have been peculiarly attached to the ſcience. In his 
oration againſt Piſo, and in that in favour of Roſcius, 
the reader will at the ſame time perceive in what man- 
ner the orator employs phyſiognomy to his purpoſes, 
and -find a curious inſtance of the ancien manner of 
oratorical abuſe, | 

Many phytiognomical remarks are to be ſound like- 
wiſe in the writings of Sallait, Suetonius, Seneca, 

Pliny, Aulus, Gellius, Petronius, Plutarch, and others. 

That in the Roman empire the ſcience was prac- 
tifed as a profeſlion, ample evidence appears in the 
writings of ſeveral of the authors juſt mentioned. Sue- 
tonius, for inſtance, in his Liſe of Titus, mentions 
that Narciſſus employed a phy/ingnoms/t to examine the 
features of Britannicus, who predicted that Britanni- 
cus would not ſucceed, but that the empire would de- 
volve on Titus. | J 

The ſcience of phyſiognomy ſhared the ſame fate This ſci- 
with all others, when the Roman cmpire was over- ence fell 
thrown by the northern barbarians. About the be- with the 
ginning of the ſixteenth century it began again to be . 
noticed. From that time till the cloſe of the ſeven- | 
teenth, it was one of the moſt faſhienable ſtudies. 

Within that ſrace have appeared almoſt all the ap- 
proved modern authors on the ſubject (») 
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(5) They are, Bartholem. Cocles, Baptiſta Porta, Honoratus Nuguetius, Jacobus de Indagine, Alſtedius, 
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Michael 
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It has been unfortunate for phyſiognomy, that hy 
many of theſe writers it was held to be connected with 
doctrines of which the philoſophy of the preſent day 
would he aſhamed. With thele doctrines it had almoſt 
10 funk into oblivion. | | 
Particular In every period of the hiſtory of literature there 
ituticchave may eaſily be marked a prevalence of particular ſtudies. 
peculiarly Tn the early period, for inſtance, of Grecian literature, 
eater ®ythological merolity claimed the chief attention of the 
Mines. philoſophers, In the more advanced ſtate of learning 
in Greece and in Rome, poetry, hiflory, and cratary, held 
the pre-eminence. Under the latter emperors, and for 
ſome time afterwards, the hiſtory of theological contro- 
wr/es occupied the greateſt part of the works of the 
learned. Next ſucceeded metaphyſics, and metaphy/ecal 
theology. Theſe gave place to a/chemy, magic, judicial 
a/irology, the docrine of ſignatures and ſympathies, the 
myſlic, thesſaphic, and Roficrucian theology, with phyſiog- 
nomy. Such were the purſuits conteraporary with the 
ſcience which is the object of our preſent inquiry. It 
is no matter of ſurpriſe, that, ſo aſſociated, it ſhould 
have fallen into contempt. It is not unuſual for man- 
kind haſtily to reje& valuable opinians, when acciden- 
tally or artificially connected with others which are ab- 
ſurd and untenable. Of the truth of this remark, the 
hiſtory of theology, and the preſent tone of theological 
opinions in Europe, furnith a pregnant example. 
To pbyſiognomy, and the exploded ſciences laſt 
mentioned, ſucceeded oflaffic philo/agy Which gave place 
to modern poetry and natural philoſophy to which recent- 
ly have been added the ſtudies of rational theology, che- 
mil, the pile phy of hiſtory, the biftory of man, and 
11 the ſcience of politics. wade 
The obſer- About the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
vatious of tury, and thence forward, the occult ſciences, as they 
the writers are termed, had declined very conſiderably in the eſti- 
of the pre- mation of the learned; and thoſz who treated of phy- 
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* this ſiognomy forbore to diſgrace it by a connection with 
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mentioned between Pernetty and Le Cat, jn the Berlin 
Tranſactions. Phe ſentiments, of theſe authors, in fo 
far as relates to the nien of phy ſiognomy, have been 
above noticed. Their eſſays are beſides employed in 
diſcuſſing che following queſtions; 2½, Whether it 
would or would not be advantageous to ſociety, were 
the character, diſpoſition, and abilities, of each indi- 
vidual ſo marked in his appearance as to be diſco- 
vered with certainty ? | 

za), Whether, on the ſuppoſition that by the higheſt 

{ible proficiency in phyſiognomy, we could attain a 

nowledge iy part only of the internal character, it 
would be advantageous to fociety to cultivate the ſtudy, 
mankind being in general imperfect phoſiognomiſts? 

No reaſoning 4. priori can poſſibly determine theſe 

queſtions. Time and experience alone muſt aſcertain 
the degree of influence which any particular acquiſition 
of knowledge would have on the manners and charac- 
ters of mankind ; but it is. difficult tv conceive how 
the refult of any portion of knowledge, formerly un- 
known, and which mankind would be permitted to diſ- 
cover, could be any thing but beneficial. 3 
Soon aſter this controverſy in the Berlin Tranſac- Lavatcr' 
tions, appeared the great work of M. Lavater, dean cclebrued 
of Zurich, which has excited no inconſiderable portion work. 
of attention in the literary world. The work itſe!f is 
magnificent: that circumſtance, as well as the nature 
of the ſubject, which was ſuppoſed to be fanciful, have 
contributed to extend its fame; and certainly, if we 
may judge, the book, though many faults may be de- 
tected in it, is the moſt important of any that has ap- 
peared on the ſubject ſince the days of Ariſtotle. La- 
vater proſeſſes not to give a complete ſynthetical trea- 

tiſe on phyſiognomy, but, aware that the ſcience is yet 

in its infancy, he exhibits fragments only illuſtrative of 

its different parts. His performance is no doubt deſul- 
tory. and unconnected. It contains, however, many 
particulars much ſuperior to any thing that had ever 


ſubjet, thoſe branches of ideal learning with which formerly before appeared on the ſubject. 
it had been invariably conjoined. In Britain, Dr Gwi- With the ſcholaſtic and ſyſtematic method adopted 
ther noticed it with approbation., His remarks are by the phyſiognomiſts of the laſt and preceding centu- 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical TranſaQions, vol. xviii. ; ries, Lavater has rejected their manner of writing, 
and Dr Parſons choſe it for the ſulje& of the Croo- which was dry, contiſe, indeterminate, and general: 
nean lectures, publiſhed at firſt in the ſecond ſupple- his remarks, on the contrary, are for the moſt part 
ment to the 44th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſac- preciſe and particular, ſrequently founded on diltine- . 
tions, and aſterwards (1747) in a ſeparate treatiſe, en- tions extremely acute. He has omitted entirely (as 
titled Human P/ yſiog nomy explained. was to be expected from a writer of the preſent day) 
The oblervations, however, of theſe writers, as well the aſtrological reveries, and ſuch like, which Jeform 
as of Lanciſius, Haller, and Buffon, relate rather to the writings of former phyſiognomiſts; and he has 
the tranſient expreſſion of the paſſions than to the per- with much propriety deduced his phyſiognomical ob- 
manent features of the face and body, The well- ſervations but ſeldom from anatomical or phyſi logi- 
known characters of Le Bryn li;ewiſe are illuſtrative cal reaſoning. Such reaſoning may perhaps at ſome 
of the tranſient phy ſiognomy, or (as it is termed) pa- future period become important; but at preſent our 
12 KFhognomy.—Sce Pass/ons in Painting. knowledge of facts, although extenſive, is not ſo uni- 
We find During the preſent century, although phyſiognomy verſal as to become the table ſoundation of pai ticular 
nothing has been now and then attended to, nothing of impor- deductions. Lavater has illuſtrated his remarks by en- 
very im- tance appeared on the ſubject till the diſcuſſion already gravings ; a method firſt adopted by Baptiſta Porta.— 
portant | | | Lavater's 
till the 
controver— * 3 
ſy between | | $ 
Pernetty Michael Schottus, Gaſpar Schottus, Cardan, Taiſnierus, Fiudd, Behmen, Barclay, Claromontius, Conringius, 


aud J. Cat. the commentaries of Auguſtin Niphus, and Camillus Balbus on the Phyſognomica of Ariſtotle, —Spontanus, 
Andreas Henricus, Joannes Digander, Rud. Groclenius, Alex. Achillinus, Joh. Prætorius, Jo. Belot, Guliel. 
Gratalorus, &c. They are noticed in the Polyhiſtor. of Morhoff. vol. i. lib. 1. cap. 15- $ 4. ard vol, ii. lb. 3 
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Lavater's engravings are very numerous, often expreſ- 
ſive, and tolerably executed. 

The opinions of this celebrated phyſiognomiſt are 
evidently the reſult of actual obſervation. He appears 
indeed to have made the ſcience his peculiar ſtudy, and 
the grand purſuit of his life. His performance exhi- 
bits an extended comprehenſion of the ſuhject, by a 
particular attention to oral phy ſiognomy, and the ef- 
fect of profiles and contours. His ſtyle in general is for- 
cible and lively, although ſomewhat declamatory and 
digreſſive. His expreſſions are frequently preciſe, and 
ſtrikingly characteriſtic; and the ſpirit of piety and 
benevol-nce which pervade the whole performance ren- 
der it highly intereſting. 

The defefts of the work, however, detract much 
from the weight which Lavater's opinions might other. 
wiſe challenge. His imagination has frequently ſo far 
outſtript his judgment, that an ordinary reader would 
often be apt to reje& the whole ſyſtem as the extrava- 
gant reverie of an ingenious theoriſt, He has clothed 
his favourite ſcience in that affected myſterious air of 
importance which was fo uſual with his predeceſſors, 
and deſcribes the whole material world to be objects of 
the univerſal dominion of phyſiognomy“ . He whim- 
ſieally conceives it neceſſary for a phyſiognomiſt to be 
a well-ſhaped handſome man . He employs a lan- 

uage which is often much too peremptory and deci- 
on diſproportioned to the real ſubſtance of his re- 
marks, or to the occafion of making them. The re- 
marks themſelves are frequently oppoſite in appearance 
to common obſervation, and yet unſupported by any 
illuſtrations of his. | 

| Lavater certainly errs in beſtowing too great a reli- 
ance on ſingle features, as the foundation of decition 
on character. His opinions on the phyſiognomy of 
the ears, hands, nails, and feet, of the human ſpecies, 
on hand-writing, on the phyſiognomy of birds, inſects, 
reptiles, and fiſhes, are obviouſly premature, as hither- 
to no ſufficient number of accurate obſervations have 
been made, in regard to either of theſe particulars, to 
authorize any concluſion. He has erred in the oppo- 
ſite extreme, when treating of the important topic of 
national phyſiognomy, where he has by no means proſe- 
cuted the ſubject ſo far as facts might have warranted. 
We muſt tarther take the liberty to object to the fre- 
quent introduction of the author's own phy ſiognomy 
throughout the courſe of his work. His ſingular: re- 
marks on his own face do not ſerve to prejudice the 
reader in favour of his judgment, however much his 
character may juſtify the truth of them. We muſt 
reg ret likewiſe, for the credit of the ſcience, that the 
author's ſingularly fanciful theory of apparitions ſhould 
ſo nearly reſemble a revival of the antiquated opinions 
of the ſympathiſts. 

To theſe blemiſhes, which we have reluctantly enu- 
merated, perhaps may be added that high impaſſioned 
tone of enthuſiaſm in favour of his ſcience every where 
diſplayed throughout the work of this author, which 
is certainly very oppolite to the cool patient iuveſtiga- 
tion befitting philoſophy. To that enthuſiaſm, how- 
ever, it is probable that in this inſtance (as is, indeed, 
no unfrequent effe& of enthuſiaſm) we are indebted 
for the excellency which the author has attained in his 
purſuit ; and it poſſeſſes the ſalutary tendency of put- 
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ting us on our guard againſt a too implicit acquieſcence 
in his phyſiognomical deciſions. N 
In the Berlin Tranfactions for 1775, there appears 
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17 
His work 


a formal attack upon Lavater's work by M. Formey. was attack- 
This eſſay we have already mentioned. Aſter diſputing cd in the 


the propriety of the extenſive ſignification applied by 
Lavater and Pernetty to the term phyſiognomy, M 
Formey adopts nearly the ſame 
conceive to be the moſt proper, and which we have 
put down as ſuch near the beginning of this article. 
He allows that the mental character is intimately con- 
neced with, and ſenſibly influenced by, every fibre of 
the body; but his principal argument againſt phy ſiog- 
nomy is, that the human frame is liable to innumerable 
accidents, by which it may be changed in its external 
appearance, without any correſpondent change of the 
diſpoſition ; ſo that it ſurpaſſes the extent of the ſkill 
of mortals to diſtinguiſh the modifications of feature 
that are natural from thofe which may be accidental. 
Although, therefore, the ſcience of phy ſiognomy may 
be founded in truth, he infers that the Deity only can 
exerciſe it. 

M. Formey further contends, that education, diet, 
climate, and ſudden emotions, nay even the tempera- 
ments of anceſtors, affect the caſt of human features; 
ſo that the influence of mental character on theſe fea- 
tures may be ſo involved with, or hidden by, acciden- 
tal circumſtances, that the ſtudy of phyſiognomy mult 
ever be attended by hopeleſs uncertainty. Theſe ob- 
jections are worthy of notice, but they are by no 
means concluſive, 


erlin 
Tranſac- 


ay | tions by M. 
definition which we Formey. 
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treating the ſubje& on the oppoſite ſide of the quef- mode of 


tion: a ſpecimen, nat in Lavater's preciſe words, 
conveying more ſhortly an idea at once of his ſenti- 
ments, and of his manner of exprefling them. 


No ſtudy, ſays he, excepting mathematics, more Phy 
juſtly deſerves to be termed à ſcience than phyſiogno- nomy 


19 
og- 


my. It is a department of phytics, including theology Jaltly call. 
and belles letters, and in the ſame manner with theſe * a ſci- 


ſciences may he reduced to rule. It may acquire a 
fixed-and appropriate character; it may be communi- 
cated and taught. | 

Truth or knowledge, explained by fixed principles, 
become ſcience. Words, lines, ru'es, definitions, ate 
the medium of communication, The queſtion, then, 
with reſpect to phyſioznomy, will thus be fairly Rated, 
Can the ſtriking and marked differences which are viſi- 
ble between one human face, one human form, and an- 
other, be explained, not by obſcure and confuſed con- 
ceptions, but by certain characters, figns, and ex- 
preſſions? Are theſe ſigns capable of commnnica- 
ting the vigour or imbecility, the ſiekneſs or health, 
of the body; the wiſdom, the folly, the magna- 
nimiry, the meanneſs, the virtue, or the vice, ot the 
mind ? 

It is only to a certain extent that even the experi- 
mental philoſopher can purſue his reſearches. The ac- 
tive and vigorous mind, employed in ſuch ſtudies, will 
often form conceptions which he {hall be incapable of 


TRCE, 


20 
Experi- 
ment is 
mited in 
extent. 


expreſſing in words, fo as to communicate his ideas to 
g , 


the feebler mind, which was itſelf unable to make the 


diſeovery: but the lofty, the exalted mind, which 


ſoars beyond all written rule, which poſiefies feelings 
and 


— — - 


and com- 


PN 0 


and energies reducible to no law, muſt be pronounced 

2 unſcientinc. Ta 10 
W It will be admitted, then, that to a certain degree 
nomical phy ſiognomical truth may as a ſcience be defined and 
truth may communicated. Of the truth of the ſcience there can- 
be defined not exiſt a doubt. Every countenance, every form, 
municated every created exiltence, is individually diſtin, as well 
to a certain 2s different, in reſpect of claſs, race, and kind. No 
length, ove being in nature is preciſely ſimilar to another. 
Tris propoſition, in ſo far as regards man, is the foun- 
dation-ſtone of phyſiognomy. There may exiſt an in- 
timate analogy, a ſtriking ſimilarity, between two 
men, who yet being brought together, and accurately 
compared, will appear to be remarkably different. No 
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two minds perfectly reſemble each other. Now, is it 


poſſible to doubt that there muſt be a certain native 

analogy between the external varieties of countenance 

and 2 and the internal varieties of the mind? By 
anger the muſcles are rendered protuberant : Are not, 
then, the angry mind, and the protuberant muſcles, as 
cauſe and effect? The man of acute wit has frequent- 
ly a quick and lively eye. Is it poſſible to reſiſt the 
concluſion, that between ſuch a mind and ſuch a coun- 
tenance there is a determinate relation? 

Every thing in nature is eſtimated by its phyſiogno- 
my; that is, its external appearance. The trader 
judges by the colour, the fineneſs, the exterior, the 
phyfragnomy of every article of traffic; and he at once 
decides that the buyer has an honeſt look,” or * a 

22 Pleaſing or forbidding countenance.” 
This That knowledge and ſcience are detrimental to 
know- man, that a ſtate of rudeneſs and ignorance are pre- 
ledge, ſerable and productive of more happineſs, are tenets 
—— now deſervedly exploded. They do not merit ſerious 
weld not Oppoſition. The extenſion and increaſe of knowledge, 
be detri. then, is an object of importance to man: and what 
mental object can be ſo important as the knowledge of man 
to man. himſelf? If knowledge can influence his happineſs, the 
knowledge of himſelf muſt influence it the moſt. This 
uſeful knowledge is the peculiar province of the ſcience 
of phyſiognomy. To conceive a juſt idea of the advan- 
tages of phyſiognomp, let us for a moment ſuppoſe that 
all phyſiognomical knowledge were totally forgotten 
among men; what confuſion, what uncertainty, what 
numberleſs miſtakes, would be the conſequence ? Men 
deſtined to live in ſociety muſt hold mutual intercourſe. 
The knowledge of Man imparts to this intercourſe its 
23 ſpirit, its pleaſures, its advantages. 
It affords Phyſiognomy is a ſource of pure and exalted mental 
$reatmen- gratification. It affords a new view of the perfection 
tal gratifi- of Deity; it diſplays a new ſcene of harmony and 
cation. beauty in his works; it reveals internal motives, 
which without it would only have been diſcovered in 
the world to come. The phy ſiognomiſt diſtinguiſhes 
accurately the perraanent from the habitual, the habi- 


tual from the accidental, in character. Difficulties, no 


doubt, attend the ſludy of this ſcience. The moſt 


Diem minute ſhades, ſcarcely diſcernible to the unexperienced 


cs ne eye, denote often total oppoſition of character. A ſmall 
itudy, inflexion diminution, lengthening or ſharpening, even 
though but of a hair's breadth, may alter in an aſto- 
nii/iing degree the expreſſion of countenance and cha- 
rater, How difficult then, how impoſſible indeed, 
mut his variety of the ſame countenance render preci- 
font The ſeat of character is often ſo hidden, ſo maſk- 
l 


. uncommon, poſitions of countenance. Theſe poſitions 


. cular feature ſeparately. 


ed, that it can only be detected in certain, perhaps 


may be ſo quickly changed, the ſigns may ſo inſtanta- 
neouſly diſappear, and their impreſſion on the mind of 
the obſerver may be ſo ſlight, or theſe diſtinguiſhing 
traits themſelves ſo difficult to Teize, that it ſhall be 
impoſſible to paint them or deſcribe them in language. 
Innumerable great and ſmall accidents, whether phyſi- 
cal or moral, various incidents and paſſions, the diver- 
ſity of dreſs, of poſition, of light or ſhade, tend to 
diſplay the countenance often in ſo diſadvantageous a 
point of view, that the phyſiognomiſt is betrayed into 
an erroneous judgment of the true qualities of the 
countenance and character. Such cauſes often occa- 
ſion him to overlook the eſſential traits of character, 7 
and to form a deciſion on what is purely accidental — 

How ſurpriſingly, ſor inſtance, may the ſmallpor 

disfigure the countenance, and deſtroy or confound, or 

render imperceptible, traits otherwiſe the moſt deciſive? , ; 

We ſhall, then, continues Lavater, grant to the May one 
oppoſer of phyſiognomy all he can aſk ; and yet we do day be vb. 
not live without hopes that many of the difficulties viateg. 
ſhall be reſolved which at firſt appeared inexplicable. by 
He then proceeds to a ſpecific illuſtration of his The na. 
ſubject under a great variety of titles, in which he ture of 
treats of human nature in general, and of each parti- _ 

OK. 
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To enumerate the different diviſions of his book 
would not be more ſatisſactory to our readers than the 
pe: uſal of the contents of the book itſelf; and an at- 
tempt to epitumize even the efſential ſubſtance of the 
vaſt multiplicity of matter contained in his eſſays, 
(which are yet only fragments, and to which indeed 
he himſelf does not pretend to give any higher appel- l 
lation), would extend this article to a diſproprotionate 5 
length. Such an abridgement, after all, would convey 
no ſolid information on a ſubject which merits all the 
time and ſtudy that an attentive peruſal of Lavater's 
works at large would require. 27 

From the hiſtorical de duction of the literary progreſs Probible 
of phyſiognomy which we have thus attempted to lay cauſes of 
before our readers, it appears, that although the the dilre- 
ſcience has fallen into diſrepute, there can ſcarcely be res 5 
mentioned a period in which any cultivation of ſcience 101 = * 
took place when phyſiognomy was not likewiſe the fallen. 

{tudy, nay ſometimes even the profeſſion, of men of 
the moſt eminent abilities and the greateſt learn- 
ing. 

The reaſons why at preſent ſo little attention is paid 
to the ſubject probably are, I 

1/7, That it has been treated in conjunction with 5 
ſubjects now with propriety exploded: And, m 

2dly, That it has been injured by the injudicious aſ- li 
ſertions and arguments of thoſe who have undertaken 
its defence. 2 

Sometimes, however, the wiſe and the learned may 
err. The uſe of any thing maſt not be rejected for no 
better reaſon than that it is capable of abuſe. Perhaps 
the era is not diſtant when phyſiognomy ſhall be 
reinſtated in the rank which ſhe merits among the va- 
luable branches of human knowledge, and be ſtudied 
with that degree of attention and perſeverance which 
a ſubject delerves ſo eſſentially connected with the | 
ſcience of man. | "8 

That there is an intimate relation between the diſ- 
poſitions 
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286 © poſitions of the mind and the ſeatures of the counte- 
There is ® nance is a fact which cannot be queſtioned. He who 
om ay wel is ſinking under a load of grief for the death of an af- 
pug fectionate wife or a dutiful child, has a very different 
of the mind caſt of features from the man who is happy in the pro- 
aud the fea» ſpe& of meeting his miſtreſs. A perſon boiling with 
tures of the anger has a threatening air in his countenance, which 
face. the moſt heedleſs obſerver never miſtakes ; and if any 

particular diſpoſition be indulged till it become habi- 


a | 
Definition. IS a Greek word, which, in ſtrict etymology, ſig- 
nifies that which diſcourſes of nature: but in 
its common uſe, it is reſtricted to that branch of phy- 
ſical ſcience, which treats of the different functions 
and properties of living bodies; while by living bodies 
are meant thoſe which are by a certain organized 
ſtructure enabled to grow and propagate their kind. 
By this definition, phyſiology muſt neceſſarily have 
for its object the explanation of that internal organical 
economy in plants and animals, which nature has devi- 
ſed for the preſervation of the individual, and for the 
2 continuance and propagation of the ſpecies. 

Diviſion. It is naturally divided into two kinds, particular and 
general. The former treats of the properties and func- 
tions of the individual or ſpecies, as may be ſeen in the 
article AnaTomr ; the latter is the ſubje& of our pre- 
ſent diſcuſſion, and treats of thoſe functions and pro- 
perties which are general or common to all living bo- 

3 dies. 

Utility of To the genuine naturaliſt no ſubject preſents ſuch a 

phyſiology. fleld of amuſement and inſtruction. When as com- 
plete as the ſtate of cotemporary ſcience will admit, it 
will exhibit a general reſult of all thoſe experiments 
and obſervations that have purpoſely been made or oc- 
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tual, there cannot be a doubt but that the correſpond- 
ing traces will be ſo fixed in the face as to be difcerni- 
ble by the ſkilful phyſiognomiſt, under every effort 
made to diſguiſe them. But when we atte:npt to de- 
cide on a man's intellectual powers by the rules of this 
ſcience, we are often deceived ; and in this reſpect we 
have reaſon to believe that Lavater himſelf has fallen 
into the groſſeſt miſtakes. 


oe e ee. 


that fiction animal ſpirits, the motives of action, the Prelimina- 
ſuperficial and ill informed may have been led to an 7 obſerva- 
opinion that perception, memory, and imagination, are . 
the functions of the cerebrum, the medulla oblongata, 

and cerebellum ; that the ſoul is a conſequence cf or- 
ganization; and the ſcience which treats of it only a 
particular branch of phyſiology. But mind and its 
faculties are now ſo well underſtood and inveſtigated, 
that this opinion can ſeldom prevail but where pene- 
tration is not remarkable for its acuteneſs, or where 
reflection, reading, and reſearch, have long been con- 
fined within the limits of a narrow circle. 

Inſtead of mind being the effect of organization, we 
readily allow that every living ſyſtem of organs ſup- 
poſes mind, and that in the ſtudy of ſuch ſyſtems the 
phyſiologiſt mult often meet with many phenomena 
that are leſs ſingular than ſimple perception, and yet 
for which he cannot account by any knowledge which 
he poſſeſſes of organic powers. This truth we partly 
acknowledge, when, like ancient Athens erecting her 
altars to unknown gods, we retreat to thoſe aſylums of 
Ignorance, the vis inſita, the vis nervea, the vis vitalis, 
the vis medicatrix, and a number of others of the ſame 
kind. 


| 5 
caſionally contributed to illuſtrate the phenomena of We chooſe here to mark preciſely che bounds of The bounds 
animated matter; and when it ſhall reach that ſummit phyſiology, becauſe we have always been led to ima- of phyſiolo- 
of perfection to which the efforts of genius may carry gine that it would be extremely fortunate for ſcience (95 290 the 
it, it may be enabled to diffuſe a light, of which the na- that all its diviſions were accurately defined, that each quences ef 
turaliſt of the preſent day can have no juſt or adequate were reſtricted to its own ſphere, where alone it is uſe- not attend». 


conception : Particularly in phyſic, anatomy, botany, 
and in natural hiſtory, its happy effects may be nume- 
rous and great. On many occaſions it may there in- 
troduce order for confuſion, certainty for doubt; and 
may be expected to enthrone ſcience in various places 
4 Which are now occupied by fancy and conjecture. 
lt near ap- Of all the branches of phyſical ſcience it certainly 
proach to makes the neareſt approach to the region of metaphy- 
rages i ſics; but yet there is a difference between theſe, though 
the differ. it may not be very ealy to point out the preciſe line 
ence point · Of termination, Fhyſiology, as already defined, being 
ed out. that ſcience which has ſor its object the organical eco- 
nomy of living bodies, the word organica!, we think, 
here ſhould mark the diſtinction. 

Wherever the economy of living bodies indicates de- 
ſign, and cannot reſult from any combination or ſtruc- 
tare of organs, it mult be ſuppoſed the eſfe& of ſome- 
thing different from matter, and whoſe explanation be- 
longs to that which is called metaphy/ics, or which we 
might term the philoſophy of mind. By aſeribing indeed 
to the glandular contents within the cranium and to 

Vor. XIV. | | 


ful and were never allowed to make encreachments on iny to 
the province of another, where its only tendency can them. 
be to miſlead and ſubvert all ideas of arrangement. 

In its progreſs of improvement, phyſiology has been 
much and often retarded from a want of attention to 


this circumſtance. The time has been when its place 


was occupied almoſt entirely by an abſurd and ridicu- 
lous philoſophy, which accounted for every thing by an 
hypotheſis, and which pretended to cure wounds a hun- 
dred miles diſtant by a power of ſympathy. 

Nay, as if its nature were not yet aſcertained, in Introduce» 
ſome books whoſe titles promiſe much informatie n on tion of lo- 
the functions of organs, we meet with only a pleaſing ge * 
account of deſign and intelligence, and a few leſſons, FT eoS7. 
when the fancy is warm, how to exclaim and how we 
ſhould wonder; or, after ſimilar profeſſions in the 
titles of others, we are preſented with only a curious 
diſplay of the art of logic. To a fa&t or two we ſ:e 
numerous chains of reaſoning appended. On theſe 
chains are hanging importantand general concluſions; 
and theſe concluſions atterwards uniting, ſuſpend an ela- 
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borate ſyſtem of pathology. The whole has a won- 
derfully ſpecious appearance; but upon applying the 
touchſtone of experiment, the ſyſtem falls, the conclu- 
fions turn out to be falſe, the chains are found con 
nected with the fact by only a conjecture or ſome po- 
pular opinion of the time moſt of their links are crea» 
tions of fancy, and their joinings ſuch logical aſſocia- 
tions as have no analogy or prototype in nature. 
Inſtead of logie, however, a pompous parade of ma- 
thematical learning has been ſometimes introduced. This 
has always an impoſing aſpect, and its preſence here 
may require to be examined with ſome care. It muſt 
be allowed, that it would have indeed been rather ſur- 
prifing if logic and metaphyſics had been employed, 
and mathematics carrying ſcience in their name had 
not been thought of. Their character had always been 
deſervedly high ; and there was ſcarcely a department 
of knowledge to which they had not in ſome reſpect 
contributed their aid: their reſearches, too, had not 
been confined to mere number and quantity alone; wy 
had explained the momentum of bodies, and all thoſ 
motions which ariſe from percuſſion and ' gravitation 3 
they had aſcertained the diſtance of the ſtars the ve- 
locity, magnitude, and orbits of the planets; they had 
accounted for the phaſes of the moon, the phenomena 
of eclipſes, and return of comets; and bringing their 
knowledge from the heavens to the earth, they had 
ſhown the cauſes of the days and nights, of the years 
and the ſeaſons, in all their varieties throughout the 


globe: they had taught the chronologer how to diſpoſe 


'of the periods of time, and how he mi Fut beſt aſſiſt the 
hiſtorian to arrange his events: they had pointed out 
the origin of tides ; had informed the mariner how to 


direct his courſe through the ocean; and had taught 


the geographer how to deſcribe the regions of the 
earth, and aſliſt the traveller in his laudable purſuits 
after knowledge and ſcience : they, in ſhort, had un- 


folded the wonders of mechaniſm ; and, diffuſing hight 


over every branch of that philoſophy which is called 


mechanical, and has long been dignified with the name 


8 
Introduced 
by Nellini. 


9 
Extended 


by Borelli. 


of natural, had afforded the fineit ſpecimens of reaſon- 
ing with which the human mind is acquainted. 

A ſcience of ſuch diſtinguiſhed utility could hardly 
fail to excite the admiration of all who knew it, or 
even had heard of it. And at a period when it was 
faſhionable, it was ſcarcely poſlible for the phyſiologiſt 
to paſs it unnoticed : the truth is, he very ſoon diſco- 
vered its excellency. Bellini of Florence firſt introdu- 
cedit; and it was at laſt fo warped with phyſiology, 
that there were ſome who could hardly conceive a phy- 
fiology exiſting without it. The juſtly celebrated 
Profeſſor Borelli, one of its moſt enthuſiaſtic admirers, 
employed it ſo well in ſhowing how the muſcles ated 
as ropes and the bones as levers, that he thence ex- 
plained with the happieſt effect the phenomena of ſtand- 
ing, of walking, of leaping, of flying, and of ſwimming, 
v1 different animals: this taſk he performed in the firſt 
part of his famous work De Motu Animalium. But, 
wifhing to know more of the animal economy, and feel. 
ing himſelf inſpired with new hopes, he ventured in 
the ſecond to explain alſo in the ſame way the interior 
motions and th-ir proximate cauſes on the principles 
of mechaniſm : he there gives a minute account of che 
motion of the muſcles, of the heart and its pulſation, of 


whe circulating blood, of the office of the lungs, the kid- 


neys, and the liver, of the nervous fluid and the ſeminal Preliminz. 
ſecretion; of vegetation, generation; nutrition, of hun- 2 — | 
* Os Aa” * ations, 
ey a cer. 
Mathematics by him were conſidered as almoſt uni- 
verſal interpreters; for except the mechanical he ſeemed 
to acknowledge no other ſecondary powers in nature. 
He thought, wich Plato, that God himſelf was always 
ane and was fully perſuaded that phyſical 
nowledge could not be acquired but through the medi- 
um of geometrical demonſtrations and forms. Theſe 
opinions had begun to be general, when his learned 
work was publiſhed at Rome in the year 1676 and they 
were no unequivocal ſymptoms that the reigning phi- 
loſophy of thattime was now in the laſt ſtage of Y. 
Still, however, as the ſpirit of that philoſophy was 
not- wholly extinguiſhed, phyſiology continued to be 
much infeſted with its metaphyſical and logical diſ- 
putes, and with its phyfical doctrines of forms of parti- 
cular ferments, its antipathies, ſympathies, its occult 
qualities, and ſubtile atoms. | 10 
For theſe reaſous, in his inaugural diſſertation at By Pit- 
Leyden, delivered in the year 1692, the learned Pitcairn cairn, aud 
expreſſes a wiſh that medicine were made a diſtinct other. 
ſcience; that it were eſtabliſhed on mechanical prin- 
ciples, on fewer poſtulates, and more data; and that it 
was ſupported by a clear train of mathematical reaſon- 
ing, which would defy the attacks of the ſophiſt, and 
which would not be liable to the fluctuations of opinion 
and prejudice. "Theſe ſentiments were warmly ſupport - 
ed by the great Boerhaave, who, in his aphoriſms, has 
founded his reaſonings on the ſtructure of the parts 
and the laws of mechanics, and to whom an edition of 
Borelli was dedicated in 1710. 8 5. n 
Pitcairn, however, was not content with barely ex- 
preſſing his wiſhes. Seeing with regr<t chat the ſtate of 
medicine could never be improved as long as it was con- 
nected with the philoſophy which was then in fathion, xr 
be ſeemed anxious to effect a ſeparati n; and for ſuch a Abuſed. 
ſtep he wiſhed to have only ſome plaufible pretext, This 
pretext was not lang wanting ; and was, to be ſure, one 
of the moiſt whimſical that could have well preſented 
itſelf to his fancy. It occured to him that the ſtudy 
of medicine was prior to philoſophy ; that it had be- 
gun its courſe with aſtronomy, at the time when dit- 
eaſes were ſuppoſed the conſequence of offended Deity; 
that all along, as it had ſhared the fate of aſtronomy, 
and had equally ſuffered in the common diſgrace of 
judicial aſtrology, it was highly reaſonable, in bis - 
nion, that it ſhould ſtill follow the fate of its friend ; 
that it ſhould be eſtabliſhed on ſimilar principles, and 
ſhould be demonſtrated by that reaſoping which might 
experience the ſhock of ages without being moved. 
So attached was he to the geometrical mode of demon- 
ſtration, that in his diſſertations he appeared to conſi- 
der it as indeed the only ſpecies of evidence, excepting 
the ſenſes, that could be relied on. But here he was 
certainly venturing too far; fo rath an opinion, and 
on which had he previouſly conſulted with prudence, 
might have been ſuppreſſed, was fatal to his cauſe. We 
mult here therefore date the commencement of thoſe 
attacks to which his ſyſtem was afterwards expoſed. 
Such an indiſcreer ſpecies of pedantry was but ill 
calculated to procure a generally favourable reception 
for a book with ſo extraordinary a title as the Phy/ico- 
mathemattcas 
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mathematical Elements of Medicine, Many learned 
and ingenious men, the greater part of whoſe. know- 
ledge had depended chie ſy on the evidence of teſtimo- 
ny, were now diſpoſed to examine, with a ſteady and 
awakened eye, his boaſted demonſrationg, The con- 
ſequence was that Which might have been expected: 
the reſult of their inquiries was wholly inauſpicious to 
thoſe new applications of geometry; they found that 
his facts and experiments were few, that his poſtulates 
were endleſs, and that no mathematical reaſoning what- 
ever could extract truth from a falſe hypotheſis, or 
would fairly deduce a general concluſion from particu- 
Jar premiſes. The Doctor, they obſerved, had impoſed 
upon himſelf, in imagining that either certainty or truth 
was naturally inherent in any mere geometrical forms; 
theſe: forms, they ſaid, had been often abuſed : Plato 
had thought them ſomewhat divine; the ſuperſtitious 
had employed them as charms ; Pythagoras had made 
them theſymbols of his creed; and even in the writ- 
ings of the learned profeſſor. himſelf they frequently 
ſerved no other purpoſe but to give an air of impor- 


tance to trifles; to beſtow on error the appearance of 


x 
Perhaps 
too raſhly. 


ſeience; and to give a fimple and a trite remark the 
look of reſearch, und of acute and profound erud tion. 
It is unneceſſary to recal here the ſatyrical wit, or 
more properly the ſcurrilous abuſe, with which this 
ſyſtem and its author were treated. The mechanic 
phyſiology has now ſunk into ſuch contempt, that 
the moſt illiterate affect to ſmile at the mention of 
its name; they ſeem to forget, or, what is more pro- 
bable they never knew, that it once was honoured with 
the great names of Borelli, Boerhaave, and Newton; 


and their reading perhaps cannot inſorm them that it 
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was a noble ſtep to improvement; that it explained the 
ſtruQure of the eye, the movement of the bone, and 
force of the muſcle, and that it may yet perhaps be the 
means of many intereſting diſcoveries in the living bo- 
dy: diſcoveries, however, which Heaven will reſerve 
for other minds than thoſe which it makes merely to 
receive the impreſſions of the day. 

A frequent miſtake into which the mechanical phi- 
loſophers had fallen, was their hopes of being able to 
account for digeſtion by the muſcular force and action 
of the ſtomach. The more they reaſoned from this 
ſuppoſition, the more widely they wandered from the 
truth. A thought of Valliſneri, that in acting mecha- 
nically, the ſtomach was as liable to be affected as 
its contents, gave a hint to Reaumur. On this hint 
he began immediately a ſet of experiments; and from 
a number that were clear and decitive, concluded 
that digeſtion was performed by a ſolvent. 
a fair introductign to chemiſtry; the action of ſolvents 
was never yet ſatisfactorily explained by mechanic pow- 
ers. A new era therefore commences; and chemiſtry 


now, in phyſiological inveſtigations, holds that place 
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which was formerly poſſeſſed by geometry and mecha- 
NiCs. 

Nor is chemiſtry undeſerving of this rank. From a 
ſmall beginning, and from modeſtly proſeſſing to ob- 
ſerve merely the different phenomena which are the et- 


fects of heat and of mixture, it has riſen like aſtronomy 


16 
Diſcoveries 
concerning 

its | 


to the firſt eminence among the ſciences. By its nume- 
rous reſearches it has found widely diffuſed over na- 
ture a variety of ſingularly active bodies, which are 


called /a/ts. . Of theſe ſalts it has noticed ſome which 


Here was 
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chan 
which change that tincture into red: the former of 
theſe it has called allalis, and the lacter are known 
by the name of acids, It has obſerved, that when 
acids, and alkalis are brought into contact, and either 
of them nearly in a fluid ſtate, they encounter with 
violence, efferveſcence and heat, and form a ſalt, which 
being neither acid nor alkaline, is called neutral. It 
has been remurked that all theſe ſalts, whether volatile 
or fixed, whether fluid or concrete, have each perma- 
nently uniform characters; and that, though ſometimes 
blended in a mixture, or made to evaniſh in a ſolution, 
yet when they are ſeparated they reſume their taſte, 
their ſmell, their colour, and their form, and exhibit, as 
before, the ſame power in diſſolving earths, metals, and 
ſtones, and in making inflammable bodies to ſmoke, 
to kindle and explode with a loud noiſe. All, how- 
ever, act not alike upon all bodies; thoſe acids which 
diſſolve iron remain quite harmleſs upon gold. And 
chemiſtry here has been led to obſerve that particular 
ſalts ſhow a preference for particular bodies, that there 
is in them an appearance of choice, and that their cha- 
racter is never to be known but by ſtudying their diffe- 
rent elective attractions. 

Beſides ſalts, chemiſtry of late has alſo diſcovered a 
number of bodies that are ſtill more wonderful, ſtill 
more active, and ſome of them at leaſt ſtill more widely 
diffuſed over nature. Theſe are certain aeriform fluids 
which are called gaſes : theſe gaſes, like the mind it- 
ſelf are diſcernible only by their effects; all are elaſtic, 
and all are combined with the principle of heat. Their 
kinds are various; ſome are inflammable, ſome are ſa- 
line and ſoluble in water, ſome are neither the one nor 
the other, and ſome diſtinguiſhed by the name of air, 
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a blue vegetable tincture into green, and others Prelimiua- 


ry obſ. r- 
vVatio Rs. 
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maintaining combuſtion and reſpiration : their impor- 


tance is ſuch that there is not a ſingle proceſs in chemiſ- 
try, nor perhaps one regular proceſs in nature, “ in 
which the phenomena of the diſengagement or fixation 
of heat and the diſengagement or fixation of elaſtic flu- 
ids, are not obſerved either ſeparately or together.“ 
T'wo of theſe fluids compoſe water, two the nitric acid, 
two ammonia, and three of them are found in atmoſ- 
pheric air; one of them is thought, with a good deal of 
reaſon, to be the alkaligenous principle in bodies, and 
two of them to be the conſtituents of oil: the principle 
of acidity is already known. to be one of the two which 
compoſe water. The ſame fluid oxidates metals, ſup- 
ports flame during combuſtion, communicates heat to 
the circulating blood, and maintains life in the act of 
reſpiration. | | 
By that knowledge which it thus has acquired cf 
ſalts and of gaſes, by its more ingenious modes of ana- 
lyſis, and by ſome diſcov-ries which it has made con- 
cerning the nature of neat and ot light, chemiſtry is 
now able to account for many phenomena that before 
were inexplicable. In France particularly it has been 
recently extending its reſearches with a good deal of 
ardour towards the phenomena of both the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms : it has there found its ſalt and its 
gales, its heat, and its li ht, active and buſy. 


13 


It is more than a century ſince it obſer ved that plants The food 
were nourithed by pure water and atmoſpheric air; of plants, 
that from thele alone they derived their extracts, their 
mucilage, their oil, their coal, their acids, their alkalis, 
and aroma, But ſince the diſcovery of different * 
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Prelimina- of elaſtic fluids, it has farther remarked chat they grow 


rapidly in hydrogenous gas (4), and in air mixed with 
carbonic acid; that aſſiſted by light their leaves abſorb 
hydrogene from water, carbone from the acid of which 
they are ſo ſond; and thus decompoſing the one and 
the other, diſengage from both the oxigenous principle 
pr vital air, and reſtore to the atmoſphere ſalubrity and 
ealth . | 
Leaving vegetables, which, by analyſis in cloſe 
veſſels — in red-hot pipes, it has reduced to hydro- 
gene, oxigene, azote, and charcoal, it has made diſ- 
coveries no leſs important in the animal kingdom. It 
has ſound that the ſood of the nobler animals, which 
immediately or remotely is prepared by vegetables, is 
generally acted upon by a ſolvent : it has proved by 
experiment that the animal organs can fix azote; can 
decompoſe atmoſpheric air; can form lime, iron, and 
carbonic acid, as well as vegetables, produce a number 
of ſaline ſubſtances, which no art could dete& in their 
food. Noris it here that ſuch diſcoveries are meant 
to terminate; theſe ſeemingly creative powers of ve- 
getation andof animalization, with other phenomena in 
the ſtructure and economy of living bodies, chemiſtry 
imagines that it will yet be able to explain. We may 
ſafely venture, however, to predict that ſomething more 
than its preſent knowledge of the various effects of heat 
and of mixture will in this caſe be found neceſſary to en- 
ſure ſucceſs. The latediſcovery of elaſtic fluids and their 
ſingular properties afford the ſtrongeſt reaſons to ſuſpect 
that we yet may be ignorant of many agents which na- 
ture employs in the ſunctions of bodies. But whatever be 
the truth, we are almoſt certain that theſe agents diſco- 
v ered by the chemilts are not alone concerned. Electri- 
city, magnetiſm, and what have been called animal elec- 
tricity and animal magnetiſm, muſt not be excluded 
from acting ſome part. The growth of plants, it is well 
known, is conſiderably affected by the electrical ſtate of 
the atmoſphere ; it is ſenſibly promoted by a proper uſe 
of the vegete- lectrometer, and has been ſaid to indicate 
a difference between the negative and poſitive electri- 
cities, whether theſe be kinds or ſtates of the fluid. 
Such too is cur preſent knowledge that electricity as 
yet ſeems the only cauſe to which we can aſcribe the 
ſeeming chemical affinities of the dew ; its conſtant 
practice in avoiding ſome bodies its predilection for 
others, and particularly its attachment to the living 
points of plants and of leaves: nor is this electricity 
wholly unconnected with the animal kingdom; when 
we think of its ſingular fondneſs for points, it occurs 
that one intention of our hairs may probably have been 
to collect and diffuſe it. It is plainly excited in croſs 
rubbing the hair of ſome ES and when we wear 
ſilk, it is frequently accumulated upon the ſurface of our 
own bodies. 

The iron found in plants and in animals is certain- 
ly ſomewhat of a ſtriking circumſtance, and cannot be 
denied to be one reaſon why magnetiſm ſhould not be 
wholly overlooked. 

As for animal electricity, or what has been called 
ſo, it 15 now, we believe, penerally allowed to hold an 
important place in the ſyſtem. It is very perceptible 


— 


in all thoſe nerves, which are ſubſervient to voluntary 


Preliming« 


motions z nor is it limited to theſe alone. In ſeveral ry obſerva. 


inſtances where metals were applied to the nerves of 
the heart, which nature has deſtined to ſpontaneous 


tions. 
— — 


motions, they were ſeen to awaken the dormant pow- 


ers in the muſcular fibres of that viſcus. We here ſpeak 
only of the nerves; but the Torpedo, the Gymnotus 
electi cus, and Silurus electricus, poſſeſs a particular 
ſtructure of organs for collecting this fluid, for diſ- 
charging it at pleaſure, and for giving a ſhock. If 
thoſe who are accuſtomed to the common kind of 
electrical experiments, may at firſt be ſurpriſed that this 
electric al fluid in the animal is not diſcharged from the 
nerves by water, or any other metallic conductor that 
is pure and unmixed, another fact, which is fully as 
ſtriking, though it has not been hitherto mentioned by 
any obſerver known to us, appears to merit equal at- 
tention : Cut away the leg of a frog, uncover a part 
of the crural nerve, place the limb now on a table on 
which an electrifying machine is working, you will 
ſee the muſcles ſtrongly convulſed at every ſpark which 
you draw from the conductor, but remaining motion- 
leſs upon the diſcharge of the Leyden phial. 
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Animal electricity naturally ſuggeſts animal magne- And ani- 
tiſm. This laſt has been productive of more wonders mal mag- 
in the human frame than all the preceeding agents to- 5 ” 


gether. Under the management of Meſmer at Paris, 
and his pupil Deſlon, it filled all who obſerved its ef- 
ſects with ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. It ſeemed to un- 
hinge the powers of the mind, and affect the whole 
animal economy; it excited the moſt extraordinary 
emotions; it rouſed and allayed the different paſiions; 
it changed averſion into love, and love into averſion ; 


it created pain, it healed wounds, and cured diſcaſes as 


it by enchantment. 

Theſe diſcoveries were made by a quack, who 
knew not the cauſe by which he produced ſo ſingular 
appearances. The celebrated Franklin, who firſt ſup- 
poſed that the electrical fluid was the lightning, was 
placed at the head of thoſe gentlemen who declar- 


ed that this ſpecies of magnetitm was the fame power 


that had long been known under the name of izagina» 
tion. 

This laſt diſcovery, if the bluſhing pride of modern 
philoſophy could but Roop to improve an important 
hint, though originally ſuggeſted an by empiric, might 
greatly enlarge our knowledge of mind, and explain 
ſome things in the animal economy which appear yet 
to require a ſolution, At any rate, it ſufficiently 
proves that the influence of mind is very extenſive in 
the higher parts of animal creation. Many facts would 
argue that it increaſes as we riſe in the ſeale: but the 
ſole intention here was to ſhow, that chemical agents 
are neither almighty nor every where preſent ; that in 
the internal organical economy of living bodies they 
act but a part; and that, like the other agents in na- 
ture, they are obliged to confine their operations with- 
in thoſe limits which the great Author of being has 
preſcribed. 

The aid which anatomy affords to phyſiology 


23 
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r natonmy in 
now to be conſidered. Phylivlogy in general * phyſiology; 


£aurie on modern chemiltry. 


| (a) Hydrogenous gas acts with more energy than any other ſubſtance in diſſolving carbone; it mixes with 
earbonic acid and with azote, and ſometimes holds in ſolution ſulphur and phoſphorus. See Fourcroy's Di- 
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prelimina / ſtudy of anatomy are ſo cloſely connected that, as Hal- 
* ler imagined, they can hardly be ſeparated even in 
tio 
become a phyſiologiſt without anatomy, would act as 
wiſely as the mathematician who, without ſeeing the 
wheels or the pinions, or without knowing the ſize, 
the proportions, or the materials of any machine, would 
yet preſume from mere calculation to determine its 
powers, its properties, and uſes. In this compariſon, 
the-importance of anatomy, we are really perſuaded, 
is not repreſented in a light to ſtrong; nor does that 
medium through which it has been viewed appear to 
2 have magnified beyond nature. 
Anatomy a Whether art or ſcience, anatomy is one of thoſe 
ditinguilt= eminent accompliſhments without which no one is able 
ed branch to proſecute his ſtudies with half that pleaſure and ſuc- 
e ceſs which he might in either the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms. Having been always accuſtomed to aſſign 
it one of the higheſt and moſt honourable places among 
thoſe branches of human knowledge which are ſtyled 
liberal, we muſt be excuſed if we dwell a little in ex- 
poſing an attempt to convert it to a craft, 


n It is with ſurpriſe, and a mixture of regret, that we 
nlity of ſee a writer of diſtinguiſhed merit wiſhing thus to de- 


ſome of its grade it, and ſeeking to confine it as well as phiſiolo- 
profeſſors, gy to that profeſſion which chanced to be his own. 
The dignity of a ſcience, which he conſidered as his 
glory and pride, ſhould have certainly extinguiſhed 
in a generous mind the low and diſguſting policy of 
his trade. It is indeed with reaſon that he thinks it 
unfortunate, ** that thoſe who, from the nature of their 
education, are beit qualified to inveſtigate the intrica- 
cies, and improve our knowledge of the animal econo- 
my, are compelled to get their living by the practice 
of a profeſſion which is conſtant employment.” We 
lament the misfortune as much as he ean ; but we rea- 
ſon not from it in the ſame way. Inſtead of complain- 
ing that * idle profeſſional men,” particularly “of the 
church, ſhould become philoſophers and phiſiologiſts 
as it were inſtinctively,” we are happy to learn that 
men of enlightened and cultivated minds are thus ſo 
_ readily diſpoſed to aſſiſt us; that nature conducts them 
as it were by inſtin& ; and that happily they enjoy all 
that leiſure which is deemed fo neceſſary tor ſuch an 
undertaking. The genius of ſome, and the liberal 
education which they all mult have had opportunities 
of acquiring, by no means impreſs us with any unfa- 
vourable ideas of their aid. 
Our author allows thery to look through microſ- 
copes and examine the red globlules of the blood : 
They may too, he ſays, view animalculz, and give us 
a candid relation of what they ſee ; but ſhould not 
preſume to carry their reaſoning into a ſcience of 
which they can know — or hope to throw light 
on a ſubject which it is impoſlſible they can underſtand. 
But to ſpeak freely, after conſidering the great phy- 
ſiological diſcovery of Prieſtley, with reſpect to epi- 
ration, the moſt important probably, not even except» 
ing that of the em of abſorbents, that the ſcience 
has witneſſed in the preſent age, we ſee no grounds 
for preſcribing ſuch laws or fixing ſuch limits : and al- 
though he may treat the illuſtrious Reaumur and Abbe 
Spalanzani as nothing more than makers of experi- 
ments, and declare a reſolution to place no confidence 
in thoſe which are made by gentlemen and prieſts; he 


idea. In his opinion, the man who ſhould attempt to 
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will not certainly deny that others have as well as he a Prelimina- 
juſt right to think for themſelves. ry obſer va- 

Were ſuch ſentiments to become univerſal, it is dif- nr, 
ficult to ſay what would be the conſequence. In Bri- 
tain, the law and the church require from their 
members a formal certificate, that, beſides the profeſ- 
ſional they have alſo attended ſome literary claſſes at 
the univerſity. To their medical claſſes boys are ad- 
mitted from the ſhop and trom the ſchool, and may 
afterwards paſs the two colleges of ſurgeons and phy- 
ficians, by exhibiting a little {kill in their art, or at 
leaſt by paying the tated fees. On theſe accounts, 
being anxious already ſor the fate of a profeſſion which 
they reſpect, and conſidering the degen-racy to which 
it is expoſed, not they hope the degeneracy into which 
it is linking, they ſhould be ſorry to ſee it deprived of 
that reſpectability which it may derive from the counte- 
nance of men poſſeſling general literature and ſcience. 

It is very true, that gentlemen and prieſts may not 
be anatomilts ; and not a few anatomical diſputes might 
ſeem to inſinuate, that perſons may be very eminent 
anatomilts without being either gentlemen or prieſts. 
Still, however, there is nothing incompatible in thoſe 
characters ; and, were we to judge from their writings, 
it was certainly a thing of which Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke, never dreamed, that the ſtudy of the prieſt, or 
the mere circumſtance of being a gentleman, was to 
blunt their acuteneſs for phy tical reſearch, or in after 
times to affect their reputation as men of genius. 

When men have begun to reaſon correctly (ſays 
Dr Hunter), and to exerciſe their own judgment upon 
their obſcrvations, there mult be an end to deluſions. 
Many doctrines of old phyſicians and of old women will 
meet with proper contempt ; the tyranny of empty 
pomp and myſtery of phytic will be driven out of the 
land, and forced to ſeek ſhelter among leſs cultivated 
ſocieties of men.“ 

It the learned profeſſions wiſh to be reſpected, let 
them reſpect each other: for our part we eſteem them 
all: and whatever aſſiſtance either they or others may 
afford to phyſiology, they may be ailured that they 
will not find us anywile diipoled to detract from its me- 
rit. Diveſted of prejudice, we value as highly the diſ- 
covery of Prieſtley, which explains reſpiration, as it it 
had come from Albinus or Haller ; and with as much 
readineſs acknowledge obligations to the celebrated 
painter Leonardo da Vinci, as if he had been a doc- 
tor of phylic. See AxaTonr, p. 667. 

But while we are thus impartial to others, we would 
not be unjuſt to profeſſional anatomiſts. Their learn- 
ing, their patience, and ardour, have been great ; and 
candour obliges us to aſſert their claim to the molt nu- 
merous and important diſcoveries that have yet been 
made in phyſiological ſcience. The pains which they 
have taken, the prejudices which they have ſurmount- 
ed, and thoſe feelings which they have ſacrificed in de- 
ſcribing the parts of the dead body, place their labours 
beyond all praiſe. 
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But their diſcoveries have not been confined to a Their la» 


mere knowledge and deſcription of parts. In the ſtill bours aud. 
fabric, juſt as in a time piece or a broken orrery with- CUCUVETIED. 
out motion, the whole preſents a very confuſed and 
even an unintereſting appearance. In this cafe, ſhould 
the man of reflection happen to atk, where are the or- 

gans of the different functions? all would be * 
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and noching would be found to make a reply to ſuch 
an inquiry. The arterial-ſyſtem is relaxed and empty; 
the muſcular fibre cannot be roufed ; the heart has 
ceaſed ſrom its wonted beatings ; and the nerve reſuſes 
to convey ſenſations. On this ſcene the eye of the 
anatomiſt could not be expected to dwell long with 
much ſatisfaction. Curioſity would induce him to look 
beyond it, and ſtudy the deſign. He would ſoon per- 
ceive, that to know the uſes of the ſeveral parts, they 
muſt be ſeen alive and in action. But here new difficul- 
ties would ariſe, and feelings of compaſſion would ex- 
claim againſt any farther purſuit. The natural zeal, 
however, of inquiry, the good of mankind, and the 
lore of ſcience in a generous mind, are not eaſily reſiſted. 
To his laſting praiſe, and the ſingular improvement 
of true phyſiology, the anatomiſt has examined the li- 
ving body, and 24 there obſerved, that all motion pro- 
ceed immediately from the muſcular fibre; that the 
muſcular fivre agaiz derives its power from the nerve, 
which terminates in the brain; that fibre, and nerve, 
and the whole ſyitem, are nouriſhed by the blood which 
comes from the heart; and that the waſte of blood is 
ſupplied by the la&eals, which abſorb nutritious mat- 
ter from the food as it paſſes along the inteſtinal canal. 
He has alſo obſerved, that the blood, which is in 


continual motion, has a circular courſe ; that other 


veſſels along with the laQeals are employed to abſorb; 
and by means of injection has ſhown the route of the 
different fluids as clearly in the dead as they could 
have been ſcea in the — ſubject. 
When his eyes have failed in tracing r that 
were too minute for unaided ſight, he has called in the 
help of the microſcope, and diſcovered the red globules 
of the blood, animalculæ inthe ſemen, and the anaſto- 
moſes of the arteries and veins; and when the micro- 
ſcope could lead him no farther; he has had recourſe to 
chemical analyſis, and made diſcoveries equally impor- 
rant in demonſtrating the bodies which compoſe the 
ſeveral fluids and the ſolids. * 8: 90; 
| Beſides theſe ſervices which the anatomiſt has ren- 
dered to phyſiology, the ſcience is likewife greatly in- 
debted to him for thoſe various and ingenious methods 
which he has taken to diffuſe his knowledge. What- 
ever has occurred remarkable or rare, he has ſtudied to 
preſerve either dried or in fluids that reſiſt putrefaction. 
By corroding the parts which he has injeded in a cer- 
tain acid, he has given an idea of the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
which is at once ſiaſtructive and elegant. Where it 
has been neceſſary to deſtroy the parts when inca- 
pable of preſervation, or where the preſervation would 
have been expenſive, he has not neglected to repreſent 
them in models of wax, or to perpetuate them in ac- 
curate caſts of lead or of ſtacco: and, laſtly, that the 
valuable fruits of bis labours might not be confined in 
his room of preparations or to his pupils, he has de- 
ſcribed molt of them in drawings, has multiplied his 
drawings by correct engravings; he has even publiſhed 
his numerous engravings, and to render them intelli- 
gible, has illuſtrated each with copious explanations. 
From this account it might be ſuppoſed that the 


of che ana- anatomiſt has done all that can be reaſonably expec- 


tomiſt of- 
ten too 
confined. 


ted ſrom him, If we drew, however, ſuch a conclu- 
ſion, we might certainly be charged with precipita- 
tion. His views have hitherto been too confined, nor 


have they been directed with all that (kill which a ra- 
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tional and + prehenſive phy 


gy would require. Prelimins. 


As if chieſſy guided by the rant of the poet, that y obſerw. 


« the nobleſt ſtudy of mankind is man, he has culti- 
vated his art principally with an eye to medicine and 
ſurgery ; and while he Has diſſected the human body 
with a tedious minuteneſs, he has ſeldom looked into 
thoſe of brutes but when he has wiſhed to illuſtrate a 
theory or eſtabliſh an hypotheſis, © be 

As ſome apology for ſuch a conduct, there is indeed 


tions. 


u 
Obſtaclesm 


but little immediate or pecuniary advantage to be the way of 


derived from comparative anatomy; and thoſe who 
have heard of the fox and the grapes will readily per- 


which reflects not much eredit on their knowledge, and 
which they are led from ſentiments of pride to treat 
as either contemptible or uſeleſs. The deciſive tone 
and affected air of ſuperior diſcernment being not 
unuſually a very tender part of the character, they 
often form that mark of diſtinction which is ſeldom 
reſigned but with the -utmott degree of reluctance. 
It is, however, allowed, that any oppoſition from theſe 
cauſes ought not to frighten an aſpiring genius. His 
nobler mind ſhould look beyond pecuniary proſpects; 
and he ought to have fortitude envugh to deſpiſe the 
ſneers and malevolence of pompous ignorance. The 
other difficulties which he has to encounter in his own 
eſtimation may not be ſo ſmall. | 


a more h. 
beral ſtudy 


f 
ceive, that fe will be diſpoſed to commend a ſcience iN _—_ 


2 
In ſeeking to enlarge the field of inquiry, he will The * 
ſoon experience that be wants a language, or at leaſt of a ro- 
a nomenclature fitted to expreſs the ditferent objects manch- 


which muſt neceſſarily occur in his reſearches. 
will find too that he wants thoſe propemel iſſifications 
of the animal kingdom, which are equally neceſſary 
both to abridge and direct his labours. a 


ture, 
He 
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The firſt nomenclature of the anatomiſt was formed Origin of 
upon the diſſe&ion of brutes; and moſt of its terms, e gn 
as the rete mirabile, are now uſeleſs, or tend to miſlead nt...” 


thoſe who employ them in their diſſections of the hu- _ 


man body. The few of its parts which till are retain- 
ed, as the different names and diviſions of the gut, are 
much more applicable to the uſual appearances in cer- 
tain quadrupeds, than to any thing which we meet with 


in man. 


This firſt nomenclature declined with the ſtudies 
which gave it birth, and with the decline of that ſu- 
perſtition which permitted no other ſtudies of the 
kind. Since the days of Veſalius the human body has 
been chiefly diſſected; and the nomenclature which has 
thence ariſen, and has ſince been aſſuming the form of 
a language, if adapted at all, is p&uliarly adapted to 
that ſubject. Were we now therefore diſpoſed to ex- 
amine the internal economy of animals in general, we 
ſhould ſee at once that the preſent nomenclature is as 
il uited to comparative anatomy as the former nomen- 
clature was to the diſſection of the human body. The 
ſeveral facts which confirm this aſſertion are but too 
numerous. To give one or two: In a late work, Th? 
Phyſiology of Fiſhes, the celebrated author is obliged 
to inform his reader ia a note, that when he makes 
uſe of the following terms, ſuperior, inferior, anterior, 
and poſterior, the fiſn is ſuppoſed to be ſtanding erect, 
in the attitude of man: and in his ingenious Conten- 
plation on Nature, Bonnet, beſides the abſurd practice 
of calling nerve by the name of marrow, has been plea- 
ſed to obſerve that in certain inſets the ſpinal mar- 

X row 


nt 


% 


Pelimihas? row is not in the, ſpine, but in the oppoſſte ſide of the 
ry obſerva- body, running longitudinally along the breaſt. 


tions. 


31. 
pefects of 


Applying occaſionally this nomenclature to the ſmall 
number of birds and quadrupeds which we have d ſ- 
ſected, it was much ſtrained with reſpect to their ſke- 


the preſent Jetons. Even forced analogy could not bring it to ex- 


nomen 
clature. 


„ 


— 


preſs many diſtributions of the ner ves and blood veſſels; 
and when it was employed in naming the muſcles, in 
moſt caſes it turned out to be uſeleſs or abſurd. 
We were firſt led to obſerve its defects on hearing 
of the nameleſs bones of the pelvis, called the os ilium, 
the os iſchium, and the os pubis, united behind by an 
os ſacrum, which is tipped with a coccyx or bone of a 
cuckow: we thought it likewiſe ſomewhat remarkable 
to fiad a goat, a boat, and a conch ſhell, among the 
external parts of the ear ; and within the tympanum a 
hammer and its ſhaft, a ſtithy, a Rirrup, and a peri- 
winkle. But theſe defects were moſt ſeriouſly felt in 
railing the different muſcles of a dog, and comparing 
them ſeverally with Albinus's tables. Theſe tables and 
muſcles, to our great ſurpriſe, did not reflect that mu- 
tual light upon one another which we expected. To ob- 
tain here more accurate ideas we got the comparative 
myography of Douglas. At one glance the etymolo- 
gical table of this work demonſtrated the contuſion 
and the imperfection of the nomenclature. In bis, as 
in other books of myography, the muſcles are explain- 
ed by deicribing their orig ins, inſertions, and uſes: but 
the table ſhows, that their names are never, excepting 
only in a few caſes, derived from any ot theſe three cir- 
cumſtances, which in every deſcription. are uniformly 
noticed in all muſcles. Their names on the contrary 
are frequently taken from their particular form and ap- 
pearance in the human body, or from thoſe circum- 
ſtances which are conſtantly varying in every animal ; 
juſt as if muſcles of the ſame origin, inſertion, and uſe, 
thould in all animals have a ſimilar colour, a ſimilar 
mode of inſertion and origin, a ſimilar compoſition and 
variety of parts, a ſimilar courſe and direction of fibres, 
a ſimilar figure and ſhape, a ſimilar paſſage through cer- 
tain places, a ſimilar proportion with reſpect to one ano- 
ther, or ſhould be formed of a ſimilar ſubſtance. 

If we paſs to the membranes, as expreſſed in this 
nomenclature, we ſhall not diſcover that their names 
are more philoſophical. A perioſteum covers the bones, 
a pericranium the ſkull; the cavity of the thorax is 
lined with a pleura, that of the abdomen with a peri- 
toneum ; and what is ſurely ſomewhat remarkable, 
bones which are hollow have a perioſteum on their in- 
ſide : the membranss in the ſkull are by way of dittinc- 
tion denominated. mothers; the one which hes next to 
the cranium is the dura mater or hard-hearted mother, 
while that which immediately enwraps the brain is the 
mater pia or the affectionate mother. | 

Of all the terms, however, that occur, the cavity of 
the ſkull contains the moſt. extraordinary collection: 


we there meet with a Turkiſh ſaddle and with the feet 
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of a ſea horſe, with a ring, with a lyre, with a ſickle, Prelimina- 
with a bridge, with a writing pen, and a wine preſs, Y obſerva- 


A few of theſe names belong to the ſubitance of the 
brain itielf: where one part is called from its hard- 
neſs the callous body, another from ſome fancied ana- 
logy the medullary ſubſtance, and a third from being 
on the outſide is named the corticle, and from its colour 
the cineritious., Theſe are not all: there are beſides 
ſootſtalks of the cerebrum and cerebellum ; the thighs 
and arms and fore and hind legs of a grand diviſion, 
the medulla oblongata; there is alſo a vault and two 
or three pillars, one pair of ſtriated bodies, two beds, 
and a couple of horns ; ſome cavities which, from a. 
ſuppoſed reſemblance to ſtomachs are called ventricles 
choroid coats; two bodies, named from the olive, tv 
from a pyramid, and one from a vine, which is chiefly 
remarkable for having once been thought the reſidence 
of the ſoul. . At ſome diſtance in the cerebellum we are 
however pleaſed to meet with a name that is ſomewhat 
elegant, the tree of life. In this there is a degree of 
rehnement, which muſt ſtrike one as it comes unex- 
pectedly. The following names are in the loweſt ſtyle 
of obſcenity: they are wormlike and mamillary pro- 
ceſſes, they are nates, teſtes, an anus, and a vulva; 
which, in order to fave the bluſhes of our readers, we 
ſhall leave in the language in which they were con- 
ceived. A ſingular part is placed immediately under 
a funnel, and is named from its uſe the pituitary gland: 
it was meant originally to ſecrete a phlegm, but it 
holds that office now as a ſinecure (3). 64 Fog 

Ridiculous and whimſical as many of theſe appel- 
lations are, they generally have ſome alluſion to their 
ſubject, and are by no means the moſt exceptionable in 
this nomenclature. 'The names of diſcoverers which 
have been impoſed upon variqus parts, contain no de- 
ſcription at all ; and the only purpoſe which they can 
ſerve is not to promote the intere:t of ſcience, but to 
immortalize the anatomiſts. As many of thoſe have 
not been more than inſenſible to fame, they or their 
friends have taken the freedom to introduce parts to 
our notice, not by telling us what is their nature, but 
by demonltrating who was the firſt that obſerved them. 
Upon reading therefore the catalogue of names that 
occur in anatomy, one would imagine that many of 
theſe ingenious diſſectors had ſuppoſed themſelves not 
the diſcoverers but the inventors of ſeveral parts in the 
animal economy. In our vaſcular ſyſtem is the ring 
of Willis, the vein of Galen, and the large wine-prets 
of Herophilus. We have in our brain the bridge of 
Varolius ; and in our nerves we poſſeſs the property ot 
various diſcoverers, 'The holes of Vidius, and the 
caverns of Highmore, are in our bones; ſome ſmall 
muſcles in the ſole of our foot is the flethy mais of Ju- 
cobus Sylvius; a part of our eye is the membrane ot 
Ruyſch ; and in thoſe caſes where they are to be found, 


tions, 
— 


Couper lays claim to particular glands ; two canals 


from our mouth to our ears are the tubes of Euſta- 


chius: 


5 


() That our readers may judge whether or not theſe names be fairly tranſlated, we ſubjoin the originals 


here in a note. 


In the ear, tragus, ſcapha, concha, malleus, incus, ftapes, cochlea: in the cavity of the ikull, 


fella Turcica, pedes bippecampi, annulus Willifii, pſalloides vel lyra, falx dure matris, pont Varolii, calamus ſcrip- 
tor ius, torcular Herophili, corpus calloſum, ſubſtantia medullaris, ſubſtantia corticalis vel cinerea, pedunculi cercbri et 
cerebelli, femora; brachia, crura anteriora et poſteriora medullæ oblongate, fornix, corpora Ari ata, thalani ner vorum 
opticorum, cornua ner vorum opticorum, corpora olivaria, corpora fyramidalia, glandula pinealis, arbor vile, tuber- 
cula mamillaria, appendices vermiformes, 
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Prelimina- chius; the duc of our pancreas is the right of Vir- 
ry obſerva- ſungus; Poupart has a ligament almoſt in our groin ; 
done. a lobe of our liver belongs to Spigelius ; and the fe- 
male would certainly ſtare at heing told, that among 
the Ae marks of her ſex are the tubes of 
* Morſus Fallopius, a tench's mouth, and ſeveral veſtiges of the 
diaboli. devil's teeth “. | 
Th 8. Y The man who will readily obſerve the effects of this 
ſome nomenclature is not he who has learned it already, and 
apt to per- who no longer is acquiring his ideas through its im- 
ceive theſe perfect and confuſed medium; nor is it he whoſe ſtu- 
deſecs. dies are confined to the human body, the particular 
ſubject on which it was formed: He who will ſenſibly 
feel its inconvenience is the young anatomiſt, who muſt 
reccive his knowledge through its channel, commit its 
vocables to his memory, and uſe them afterwards in 
| recalling his ideas. Another who mult ſoon perceive 
its failings, is he who engages in comparative anato- 
my, and who is anxious to extend his views beyond 
that which the fooliſh indolence of conceited bombaſt 
has called the microcoſm. A third will be he who 
has remarked the numerous ſynonymes which different 


authors have thought themſelves warranted to ſublti- 


tute in place of the old terms : for theſe repeated at- 
tempts at amendment are a ſtrong proot of that eſtima- 
tion in which it is held by the anatomical writers in 
general: And, laſtly, that man cannot heſitate long to 
paſs upon it a condemnatory ſentence, who, like Wil- 
kins, Locke, Condillac, and Reid, is a perſon of ex- 
tenſive and profound reflection, who is well acquainted 
with the intimate connection between accurate ex- 
preſſions and accurate ideas; who knows how much 
the improvements of language are able to facilitate the 
progreſs of ſcience ; or who has experienced the won- 
drous effects that have already reſulted from the ex- 
ample and labours of Linnzus, and particularly from 
the new nomenclature in chemiſtry, which can hardly 
be too much valued and admired. 1 
Hints te- Our intention here is not to ſuggeſt. a particular 
ſpcRing a plan for any new anatomical nomenclature : the ſtate 
re do of our knowledge may in this reſpect be yet too im- 
3 perfect, and perhaps it may be neceſſary to ſee more of 
the animal economy, before we ſhould venture on ſuch 
an undertaking. We may however, in general, ob- 
ſerve, that this nomenclature, like the languages of 
nations, ought not to be formed with any view to an 


graphy. Every part would chen be confidered as ly- Pretimin 


ing within or as pointing to fix different regions, the ry obſerr;. 


right, the left, the head, the back, and their two op- 
poſites. If more particular deſcriptions were wanted, 
the definitive terms might then be taken from the 
more immediately ſurrounding parts; thus giving an 
account of the ethmoid bone, B. Ayr borrows the de- 
finitive words from the regions of the cranium, the ſin- 


cipital, baſilar, facial; and occipital ; or from the re- 


ym in immediate contact, the cerebral, palatine, na- 
al, and ſphenoidal. 

If an object attainable, this momenclature too ſhould 
be derived from one origin, and not like the preſent be 
a wild incoherent Babyloniſh gibberiſh of a num- 
ber of mixtures. It ought to aim at conveying its 
ideas with clearneſs and preciſion, and yet fully, con- 


ciſely, and promptly. In point of ſimplicity it ought 


to ſtudy the eaſe of the memory in receiving, retain- 


ing, and in recollecting. To prevent a needleſs mul- 
tiplicity of terms, it ought to avoid puerile minu- 


tiæ, which ſerve no end but to render deſcription te- 


dious and contufed; it ought to avoid ſuch trivial 


diviſions, as thoſe of the gut into duodenum, jejunum, 
ileum ; or thoſe of the artery into ſubclavian, axil- 
lary, brachial ; and, laſtly, it ought to be formed on a 
plan containing certain rules of conſtruction for giving 
names not only to parts already diſcovered, but to 
thoſe parts which are ſtill unknown, or which diſtin- 
guiſh individual and ſpecies. | 

In impoſing names, it might perhaps be of ſome 
advantage to examine not only together, but ſeparate- 
ly, the your conſtituent parts of the ſyſtem ; as the 
bones, the ligaments, the cartilages, the muſcles, the 
membranes, and the glands ; the nervous, the ſangui- 
ferous, and abſorbent ſyſtems ; and all theſe with their 
properties and uſes perſpicuouſly arranged. How far 
a regularity in compoſition, and an uniform variety of 
terminations, might be of uſe in this momenclature, can 
beſt be conjectured from their great importance in the 
new philoſophical language of chemiſtry. 

It has been obſerved, that ſuch a nomenclature, to 
encourage and aſſiſt the comparative anatomiſt, is ſtill 


wanting; and it alſo was remarked, that we yet are 


unacquainted with proper claſſifications of animals, 
peculiarly fitted to direct and abridge the anatomiſt's 
labour, and to ſatisfy the inquiries of the phyſiologiſt. 


p 
* 
| 


= 


individual, a ſpecies, or genus; and after that be care- Our preſent phyſiological arrangements are, like our The pre- 
leſsly extended by fanciful analogies to new objects, momenclature, principally ſuited to the human body. ſent ptyſ- 
and from theſe again be extended to others; thus To take our inſtance Hom the celebrated Haller, he ological ar- 


making metaphor to ſpring out of metaphor without begins his Outlines with the fimple*fibre, and the cel- 16705 


* f |; | bj 
end, until the original figure be loſt, and revived and loſt lular texture, of which he is anxious to compoſe as N 


again, times without number. It ought to contain as many of che ſolids as he can. He then proceeds to 
many as paſſible of thoſe terms which, underſtood in more of the organs, deſcribing with great erudition 
their primary ſenſe, might apply to the whole animal and care their different uſes and ſtructure in man. 
kingdom and living bodies, without any metaphorical Theſe organs, however, which he deſcribes, and thoſe 
expreſſions, if, in deſcribing the taſtes and colours, analagous with reſpe& to their ſtructure, are confined 33 
ſuch expreſſions can be avoided. Inſtead of the words to a part of the animal creation. As different claſſes Two kinds 
anterior, poſterior, inferior, and ſuperior, which are of the animal kingdom have with ſimilar functions va- of arrange 
perpetually ſhifting their meaning with a change of at- rieties of organs, and as one function is conſequently ent 
titude, it ought to have words of one conſtant invari- performed in different ways, it is evident that organs 1 1 
able import, expreſling the regions of the head and ought not to form the general diviſions in any phyſio- tions, or 
the back and their two oppotites, Theſe terms, with logical ſyſtem of arrangement, becauſe we ſhould then accordivg 
right and left, would be found in anatomy to anſwer have a new arrangement for every new ſpecies of or- to their 
nearly the tame purpoſe that the degrees of longitude gans. Of this truth Haller and others have not been „gls, 
and latitude, or the poiuts of the compaſs, do in geo- ignorant. They have alſo divided their ſubje& into 


+ functions; 


k © » 
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prelimina- 
ry obſerva» 
tions. 


performed by the human body. This body has en- 
groſſed ſo much of phyſiology, that we often ſee the 
functions explained with ſcarcely any alluſion to their 
organs; as theſe are ſuppoſed to be always the ſame, 

36 and already known from the uſual diſſections. 
Valler's | Haller's phyſiology is profeſſedly that of the human 
phyſiology body. His conduct here was ſeemingly the effect of 
= % general cuſtom : it did not ariſe from any contempt 
de haman Gf comparative anatomy. There have been few who 
body. eſteemed it ſo highly, who have ſtudied it more, or 
applied it ſo ſkilfully. He declares that there are man y 
parts of our bodies whoſe functions can never be fully 
explained, unleſs we examine their ſtructure in qua- 
drupeds, in birds, in fiſhes, and even in inſects; though 
he therefore had diſſedted of human ſubjects to the 
number of 350, yet the number which he diſſected of 
brutes, and what is more, diſſected alive, was much 
8 Numerous, however, as were his diſſections, 
ey were too confined for general phyſiology. That 
requires a range more extenſive; and, to thorten the 
labour different claſſifications of animals from any of 
thoſe to be uſually met wich. This aſſer tion hardly 

33 needs a proof. | 

Zoological There is nothing more certain, than that were the 
and phyſio- anatomiſt to diſſect znimals as they occur in the ſyſtem 
logical ar- of Linnæus, or any other naturaliſt, his toil would be 
ang immenſe, and the knowledge which he thence would 
acquire of functions would ſcarcely be found to bear 
to it even the ſmalleſt proportion. By this obſerva- 
tion we mean not to object to thoſe ingenious claſſifi- 
cations which Linræus and others have employed to 
facilitate the ſtudy of zoology. All their claſſifications 
may be uſeful; and many diſplay that extent and 
clearneſs of comprehenſion, that diſtinguiſhing acute- 
neſs, and that laudable ardour for the intereſt of 
ſcience which ought to render their authors immortal, 
and intitle them to the gratitude of future ages. Yet 
theſe ſyſtems are formed with a view different from 
that which principally ought to direct the phyſiologiſt. 
They were meant to contain a full enumeration of the 
objects of zoology ſo far as known; to exhibit them 
arranged in different claſſes and ſubordinate diviſions, 
according to ſuch obvious and diſtinct marks as might 
ſtrike at a glance, or appear on a curſory examination. 
To him who is entering on the ſtudy of zoology, they 
ſhow at once the extent of his ſubje& ; they elevate 
his mind by the grandeur of the proſpe& ; and when 
better employed than in pleaſing the fancy or in 
rouſing the rapturous feelings of a poet, they draw 
his attention to thoſe ſignificant and marked ſigns in 
which the language of nature is written. "They afliſt 
his judgment in the art of arrangement, and give to 
his memory a power of recollection which it had 
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functions ; but ſtill they are functions in the manner 
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not before. To the natural hiſtorian they perſorm a Prelimina- 
ſervice equally important, if not eſſential, to his under- ry obſerva- 
taking: to him they ſupply the place of chronology; gut 
and inſtruct his readers by the chain of connection 
which they give to his thoughts, and by that perſpi- 3g 
cuity which they invariably beſtow on his language. Difference 

Theſe arrangements, however, with all their advan- between 
tages, are not the arrangements which the phyſiologiſt them. 
would wiſh the anatomiſt to obſerve in his diſſections. 
They are certainly uſeful in ſtudying the manners, diſ- 
poſitions, and habits of different animals, and all that 
part of the outward economy which indicatesſomething 
of their wiſdom and defign. But they little illuſtrate thar 
internal ſtructure on which this outward economy is 
founded, or tend to explain the more ſecret functions 
which, not depending on the will of the creature, 
only diſplay the power and omniſcience of him who 
made it. This conſequence is eaſily conceived, from 
conſidering the difference between zoology and what 
has been here defined phyſiology. Zoology is chiefly 
led to examine the animal kingdom as it uſually pre- 
ſents itſelf to the eye, including a great variety of ob- 
jects; phyſiology only that ſingle part of the animal 
economy which is chiefly made known by anatomy 
and chemiſtry. Zoology has been wont to divide its 
kingdom into ſo many claſſes or orders of animals; 
phyſiology would naturally divide its economy into ſo 
many functions. Zoology has ſubdivided its claſſes by 
certain obvious and exterior marks, as the teeth and 
the claws ; phyfiology would naturally ſubdivide its 
functions by the many varieties of thoſe organs which 
are deſtined to pertorm them, as the different kinds of 
lungs and of ſtomachs. Zoology but curſorily men- 
tions the functions as forming a part of the hiſtory of 
animals; phyſiology takes notice of animals only when 
they are of uſe to illuſtrate its functions. From 
this compariſon it will readily appear, that things 
which are primary in a zoological will often be ſecon- 
dary in a phyſiological ſpecies of arrangement; and 
that things which are primary in a phyſiological will 
often be no more than ſecondary objects in a zoologi- 
cal. This is very conſpicuouſly the caſe in one of the 

nd diviſions of Linnæus into mammalia, where the 
important ſecretory organs of the milky fluid are no- 
ticed only, like the colour of hair or the length of a tail, 
as a good qQutward mark of diſtinction; and likewiſe in 
the excellent table of D*Aubenton, where the function 
of digeſtion is not even alluded to at all ; although he 
had complained that there was more of art than of na- 
ture in the common arrangements, that claſlification 
by outward marks had contounded things of a different 
ſtructure, and that the lefler diviſions thould be made 
only by marks relating to the functions. 
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pala It is plain from this table, and from what we have 
ryoebſerrs mentioned concerning Haller, chat it would be inju- 
Gow” je to anatomiſts and naturaliſts te ſay they have 
; never paid any attention to the phyfiological modes of 
arrangements. It can only be faid that they have not 
tha to them all that attention which they deſerve ; 


ahd that no gereral phyſiological ſyſtem of arrange- 
nt, excepting D*Azyr*s, has,-ſo far as we know, 
been yet attempted. 

{ How ſuch an arrangement ought to be made is eaſily 
deſcribed, though by no means very eaſily executed. 
It needs not a proof that functions ſhould form its 
primary diviſions; that its ſubdiviſions ſhould be the 


40 
Whence 
materials 
wight be 
collected 
ſor a phy- 
ſiological 
arranges DOT 
ment. rieties of thoſe organs, by which they are performed; 
that the deſcriptions of theſe organs might partly be 
collected from the ſeveral works of natural hiſtorians 
and comparative auatomiſts, as from the diſſections of 
the French acadeiny, from numerous fragments of the 


Carieux de la Nature, from the collections of Blaſius 
works of the celebrated Hunters and Monros, from 


the publications of Hewſon and Cruikfhank, and thoſe 
who have lately been making diſcoveries in the ſyſtem 


1. Drexzs TION. 


varieties of theſe functions; that the whole ſhould be 
both diſtinguiſhed and explained by the kinds and va- 


and Valentini, from the writings of Haller, from the 
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of abſorbents. D'Azyr has mentioned a great many Prelniaa- 


more. He icularly recommends Perrault, Du ry *blerva- 
M wx Collins, and D'Aubenton, on Birds and Quar- 
drupeds ; Charas, Roeſel, and Fontana, on Reptiles; | 


Ray and Willoughby, Artedi, the Gouans, and Brouſ- 
ſonet, on Filkes ; Swammerdam, Malpighi, and Reau- 
mur, the Geoffroys, Bonnet, and Lyonnet, on In- 
ſeas; and, laftly, the curious reſearches of Willis, 
Ellis, and Donati; of Trembley, Baker, Baſter, and 
Boadſch ; of Forſkal, of Adanſon, of Muller, Pal- 
las, Spalanzani, and Diquemare, concerning Worms, 
Zcophytes, and Polypes. Where any errors are to 
be corrected, or where any deficiencies are to be ſup- 
plied, it is needleſs for us to obſerve that recourſe muſt 
be had to new examinations and to new diſſections, 
where jt may be of ſome uſe to attend to the foods of 
animals, to their places of abode, and their modes of 
life, as circumſtances leading to ſome internal varieties 
of ſtructure. To the liſt of authors we might bave 
added Campfer on Fiſhes ; and we ſhould not forget the 
_excellegt writings of D*Azyr himſelf, whoſe table of 
phyliological arrangement is a work of merit that be- 
ſpeaks reflection, ingenuity, and labour, and which 
| follows here, with only a ſmall variation in form. 
1 } | 


i 
' 


7. GENERATION. | 
8. IaAIrasirxtrr. | 5 g 
9. SENSIBILITY. | _ 


4 RESPIRATION. 
5. SECKETION. | 
6. Osstricariox. 


2. NuTrITION. 
3. CixcuLAaTION. 
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9 body in which one or more of theſe functions are obſerved is to be conſidered as poſſeſſing organization 
and e. | 2 . | a g 
1 3 2 WH 
J one or more ſtomachs, eaſily diſtinguiſhable } © n 
: from the ceſophagus and inteſtinal canal, I CE"2059u4 animals, 
H E of | | Cruftaceous animals. 
D l 217 A ſtomach diſtinguiſhable only by certain Sr. quadrupeds. 
R = , 8 . _—_ from the eſophagus and inteſti- Cartilaginous Glhes. 
I | canal, | 3 | Fiſhes properly ſo called, 
b An alimentary canal, not diſtinguiſhable into _ | | 
| cſophagus, ſtomach, and inteſtines, Zoo phyt "1 | 
. UNeither ſtomach nor inteſtines, Plants. | 
6 | 15 
© | | | | Man. * 
ny | | Quadrupeds. 
2 8 „„ 44-4. = Onnans animale. 
= | af | 8-1 ; $ Birds. | | 
11 51% | | 1 2. e 
Nurxiriox. Hy veſſels beginning from in cavities, J Serpents. | 
t 5 | 3 | | | | | | Cartilaginous * 
31321 | | Fiſhes properly ſo called. 
- FR. | | hits | 
jel | „ | Cruſtaceous animals. 
| 24. | | | | | Worms. | 
IE | By veſſels opening upon the external furface, Plants 3 
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Living Bodies 
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# 


\ 


Living Bodies 


— 


* 


1 


— 


Whoſe ſkeleton is 


r rs 10 1 0 


Gi e one damit divided into ſeveral ca- 
vities and two auricles, 


With one ventricle and one 3 


ir 


| Whoſe heart is formed of one longitudinal 
veſſel, tuberous and contractile, in which 
there is a whitiſh fluid inſtead of blood. 
Fs 


** 


only veſſels filled with juices of a nature 
different from that of blood, 


By lungs free from all adheſion, veſicular, 
and muſcular, 

By lungs adhering to the ribs, 

| with appendages, 


Ac. 


By gills of different forms, 


| By ſugmata or holes in different rings, 


By an opening 
nal fringes, 
By trachez, 


In which there have been diſcovered nei- 


ther ſtigmata nor tracheæ, 


Internal and offeous, 


— 


Internal and cartilaginous, 
External and corneous, 


A. 


— 


External and cretaceous, 


External and ligneous, 
Ber have no ſkeleton, 


3 — with two ventricles and two kde, | 


|] obſerved ſomething reſembling a 

In which no heart has been yet obſerved, but g 
Zoophytes. 
Plants. 


By hogs 9 from all adheſion, and Ro 


and provided {vi * 


6 


called trachea, or by exter- 


8 V. 


Cetaceous animals. 
Birds. 

Oviparous quidrageds. 
Serpents. 

Cartilaginous fiſhes. 
Fiſhes properly ſo called. 


[ Cruſtaceous animals. 
Inſects. 

Worms. 

In ſome cruſtaceous animals there is 


< 


heart. 


Man. 

uadrupeds. 
. 4 animals. R 
Oviparous quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 


Cartilaginous fiſhes. - 
Fiſhes properly ſo called. 


Cruſtaceous f 
Inſects. | 


Earth worms. 

{ Aquatic worms. 
9488 

| Polypes. 


= 
| 


There are no bodies in which ſecre- 
} - tions are not carried on. 


— " 


an 
Quadrupeds. 
Cetaceous animals. 
Birds. 

Oviparous quadrupeds. 
Serpents. 

| Filbes properly ſo called. 
Cartilaginous fiſhes. 
Perfect inſects. 
Lithophytes. 

Cruſtaceous animals. 
Shell fiſh. 

Madrepores. 

The greateſt part of Zoophytes. 
Plants. 

Inſects in their firſt Rate. 
Worms. 


Polypes. 


— 


p H I 8 1 


- Viviparons, 


GunERATION, « 


A. 


Which are 


Which propagate by ſlips, 


- P 


\ 


Living Bodies 


| 


rr a 1: 
< 
IaAITABILITTx. 


Which have 


— 


1944 


| Oviparous, whether the evolution of the 
eggs takes place within or without the fe- 


— 4 body muſcular or contractile, 


Muſcles covering the ſkeleton, 


I A ſkeletoncovering the muſcles, 


No muſcular power; no ſpontaneous move- 


o L O G Y. 


Man. 
D 
Birds. 
8 quadrupeds. 


Cartilaginous fiſhes, 
Fiſhes properly ſo called. 
Inſects. 

Cruſtaceous animals. 
Worms. 

Plants. 

Worms. 

Poly pes. 

Plants. 


Greateſt part of inſects in the firſt Rate 
of their transformation. 

Worms. 

Polypes. 

Man, 

Quadrupeds. 

Cetaceous animals. 

Birds. 

Oviparous quadrupeds. 

Serpents. 

Cartilaginous fiſhes. 

Filhes properly ſo called. 

Perfect inſects. 

Cruſtaceous animals. 


Plants. 


[ 4 ments, 
Man. 
Quadrupeds. 
g Cetaceous animals. 
2 f e Birds. 
= | 2 3 Nerves and brain eaſily diſtinguiſhable from Ovi 3 quadrupeds. 
SENSIBILITY. S dee ſpinal marrow, | Serpents. 
1 80 ; I Cartilaginous fiſhes. 
'S = Fiſhes properly fo called. 
— 8 Inſects. 
1 Nerves and brain ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable ſ Cruſtaceous animals. 
from the ſpinal marrow, Worms. 
In which there have not yet been diſcovered { Zoophytes. 
nerves or brain, or ſpical marrow, Plants, 


4% | 
Difference The above table, which has its diviſions marked by 
— the functions, and their kinds and varieties by the 
eral, 


kinds and varieties of thoſe organs by which they 
are performed, differs conſiderably from a zoological. 
Borrowingits ſeveral marks of diſtinction from internal 
charaQers, it more clearly demonſtrates the difference 
between the mineral, vegetable, and animal, than any 
ſyſtem that attempts to arrange by outward appear- 
ances. 

No minerals, whatever be their forms or the regu- 
larity and beauty of their figures were ever ſaid to 
poſſeſs any thing like organs of nutrition; and how- 
ever frequently ſome may recover their loſt ſhapes, 


vegetable, 
andanimal, 


they are never ſuppoſed either to produce, or aſſiſt 


in producing, their own kind by generative powers. 
And no plants, however much may be ſaid of ani- 
mals that want a nervous ſyſtem and a heart, and are 


fixed, without the power of locomotion, to one place; 
we ſay no plants, though ſome may repreſent a few of 


the ſimpler effects of ſeuſation, and others may be free 


to float through the ocean, were ever iaid to diſcover 
any ſigns of voracity, to poſſeſs any thing reſembiing 
a ſtomach, to diſtend their body by ſwallowing their 
food, to apply their food to the mouths of abſorbents 
opening internally; and when the nutritious juices 
were extracted, to eject it in cumulo. It has been ſaid 
that zoophytes preſent ſimilar penomena. But what 
are zoophytes ? One half of their name would imply 
that they are animals, and another half would inſinuate 
that they are plants. D*Aubentonreaſons with clearneſs 
on this ſubject. True, ſays he, the greateſt part of 
them are branched like plants, and like plants are com- 
poſed of concentric circles. Some have a ſoft exterior 
ſubſtance which is called, bark, and a hard 8 

which 
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ry obſer va- 
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Reipirs- 


d. 


o 


but do theſe, appearances prove that they are 


living bo- 
dies and 
machines. 


PHYSE 
which is called wood, Along their branches, and at 
their extremitics, they put forth veſicbes which reſemble 
buds; and when a part falls from the whole, it is ſuf+ 
ficient, like a vegetable ſlip, to. produce a zoophyte x 
plants? 

If ramifications. conſtitute a then many cryſ- 
tallizations will be plants ; the ſhootiags. of froſt on 
our windows will be plants z the ſilver tree f Diana 
a plant; our veins will be plants, our arteries plants; 
and cur very fezt which ramiſy into toes, and our 
hands into fingers, will have ſome title to be called 
plants. The truth is, ramification is not univerſal in 
the vegetable kingdom; and although it be general, 
it is no more peculiar to plants than fwimming is to 
fiſhes or flying to birds. If concentric circles con- 
ſtitute a plant, ſome bones of animals will then be 
plants, and ſome minerals mult alſo be plants. The 
wood and the bark are only two metaphorical expreſ- 
ſions, which with equal propriety might have been 
uſed of the bone and perioſteum. But once ſuppoſe 
the zoophyte a plant, it was natural to carry on the 
analogy and certainly neceilary to haye it provided 
with wood and bark; though x maſt be allowed that 
a corneous ſubſtance is not what we: commonly mean 
by bark, nor an evidently hard calcareous ſubſtance 


what we mean by wood. The ſmall veſicles, except in 


appearance have no ſimilarity to buds or fruits: they 
are the reſidences of ſmall polypes, to whom the whole 
ſtructure has been owing, by whom the whole either 
is now or has been inhabited, and to whom it anſwers 
the Have purpoſe as the ſhell does to teſtaceous ani- 
mals. mocks 
After thus endeavouring to point put the bounda- 
ries between the mineral, the plant, aud the animal (a), 
before we begin to treat of the functions, we mult alſo 
take notice of another dĩſtinction; the want of which 
has occaſioned much unneceſſary trouble, and has given 
riſe to not a few ridiculous diſputes. This is the 
diſtinction between living bodies and ſome ingenious 
contrivances of art, which are called machines. It 
has not been aſſerted that any machine can either grow 
or propagate its kind; that it can aſſimilate the parti- 
cles of matter that come in contact; that it is able 
to repair the injuries which it may Wer ; that it can 
accommodate itſelf to circumſtances, can create heat 
when the cold is keen, or cold when the heat becomes 
too violent: yet it has been ſuppoſed, from eſtabliſhed 
prejudices, and ſrom the ſucceſſive evolution of parts 
in plants and in animals, that there is an analogy be- 
tween a machine and a living body. The living body 
has been called a machine; and notwithſtanding the 
acknowledged truth of that obſerration ſo often re- 
ted ſince the days of Hippocrates, That the whole 
is a circle, that nothing is firſt and nothing laſt in the 
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animal economy, we are fill talking as if living Preh. 


bodies were no f 
ſoning as ib their parts had exiſted in ſucceſſion, had 
acted in ſucceflion, were combined in ſucceſſion; we 
are ſtill ſeeking for what is prior and what is poſterior, 
for What is derived and what is original in point of 


gruQure, as i we were examining a work of art ; we 3 


ſpeak gravely of the viſcera, of the thorax deriving 2 
coat from the membranous pleura, the abdominal viſ- 
cera from the peritoneum, and the branches of nerves 
deriving a pair from the dura and pia mater of the 
head; we argue with, people who maintain that 
faſci are nervous expanſions, and the muſcles them- 
ſelves but nervous productions: and although we be 


nght but machines; we are: ſtill rea- I obſer, 


— ——¾ 


CI 


44 
hardly able to conceive how the brain could be nou- The vital 
riſhed without blood drawn from the heart, or the organs 


heart move without the aſkſtance of nerves from the 
brain, we are {till diſputing about which was prior and 


which was poſterior in point of exiſtence ; a diſpute in 


that will probably terminate as don as that of the an · 
cients, whether the, firſt eggs wete from birds, or the 
firſt birds were hatched out of eggs. 1 


leemingly 


coeval in 


int of ex- 
ence, 


| | 45 
Theſe dark and inſerutable myſteries of nature we Function 
preſume; not to explain: they point out almeſt- the form > cir- 
creative hand, and bring us almoſt into the immediate © 


preſence of that Being by whom we live, move, and 
exiſt ; and before whom the truly feeling and elevated 
mind is leſs diſpoſed to examine than adore. We are 
only to obſerve, that from this coeval formation of 
parts which the microſcopic part of anatomy has of- 
ten diſtinguiſhed from their evolutions, and from this. 
mutual dependance of organs one on another, we are 
left at freedom to begin at any part of the circle, and 
— of the general properties and functions of living 
0 3 
We now venture on a rude ſhetch of the order an 
manner in which theſe properties may be explained, 
and in which the facts in general phyſiology may be 
afterwards arranged. Another opportunity may pro- 
duce ſomething more full and corre. In the preſent 
ſketch, many imperfections will no doubt be found; 
we already are able to foreſee many from our own 
inability to treat the ſubje& according to its merit. 
And perhaps the reader, who is poſſeſſed of temper 
and candour, willimpute ſome to the newneſs of the 
plan, and the preſent: infant. Rate of the ſcience.” + 
Without - blaming the arrangement of D*Azyr, 
whoſe genius and labours we ſhall always reſpect, we 
have been induced to adopt the following, from thoſe 
jugs with which the reader is now to be acquaiat- 
Attending minutely to a living body, which alrea- 
dy has eſcaped from the ſeed, the egg, or membranes 
of the parent, which is wholly diſengaged from the 


8 


. 


- (4) It is curious to obſerve how careleſs we are in ammexing precife ideas to our words. Bonnet oppoſes 


. 8 
* * 
ene < * a : 


that in ſome world more perfect than ours, the rocks may be organized, plants may feel, brates may reaſon, and 
men may be angels. In chis paſſage the farm was alt that ſeetus to have e:nered imo his idea of the man and 
the brutey and 4o-new was his notion of a perfect world, that one who believed in the metempfychoſis, ' would 
naturally imagine that he here had been fancying a ſtate for the damned, where angry heaven was to fetter 
the angel in the form of a man, a man in thatof a brute, abrute in that of 1 and a vegetable in 


that of an unconth rock. How much to be pitied would the orearures be that reaſoned and felt, and were at 
the ſame time more incapable of moving than an oyſter or a limpet! ie e 33 £4307 Deb oc nor LOG Hh, wee 
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Prelimins- placenta, and depends for the future on the operations 
2 its on organs (5), we may obſerve, that in or- 


679 

/ 

the ſyſtem, and by which it is prepared in particular Prelimina- 
* that in ſome reſpect ſucceed the placenta in ry obſerva- 


der to live, it muſt be allowed the ſree uſe of air, as ral economy. For as any interruption of the n. 
3 organs of Reſpiration _ intercourſe e the placenta and ſœtus in 47 
bet ef 


in order to grow, it maſt have likewiſe a fap. 
ply of food, which is a ſubſtance ſomehow adapted to 
its conſtitution; anne. on being 2 into the 


ovo proves ſoon fatal, ſo when that communication na- Re ſpiration 
turally eeuſes, and the ne one ſucceeds between the defined. 
longs and external air, it is likewiſe found, that any 


rangement 
of functions 
in this ar- 


. ſyRem, is preternatural interruption of this laſt is in all living 
a Prepared erbte, bodies preſently attended with various ſymptoms of 
Tak en up by —Abſorpion, increaſing languor, and in many with an almoſt inſtan⸗ 
+ Diſtributed by— Girealation, taneous death. 48 
1: Afiimilated by Nutrition, So eſſential is reſpiration to the ſyſtem, that ſnails Its impor- 


And the whole carried on by means of— Secretion. 

» We next may obſerve, that in order to enjoy the 
free exereiſe of theſe functions, it muſt be ſecured from 
the more common and external injuries of its ſituation ; 
und that this is done by certain integuments originally 


chameleons, and ſome other animals, can live for years tance to 
upon air alone. We have ſeen 4 chamleon that lived » ing be- 
and was vigorous for twenty two months without any 
food, and which might have continned to live much 

longer but for an vnfortnnate bruiſe by a fall. 


produced, and when it is neceffary, afterwards renew- 
ed by that function; which, till we receive a new nu- 
menclature, we ſhall venture to call by wa _ be 
rather an uncouth word—/rtegumation, 

We again may pereei ve, that theſe — are all 
—— on a general principle —Irritabiliiy: 

By which the ſyſtem is rendered vy ſtimulants ſuſ- 
ceptible of Motion ; 

Accommodates infelf, co different circumſtances by 
means o Habit 

Alters its ſhape by luecefioe— Tran nfonmarin 7 

| Produces the ſpecies by Generation; 

And when the buſineſs of life is finiſhed, is, after 
many s languid affection from the influence of —Slerp, 

At laſt 1 to the general fate of all ere bo. 
dies Death. 

Theſe we imagine are the general Properties of U- 
ving bodies ; and ſuch is the order in which we are now 
de take a — and curſory view of them. 


" SxeT, = Reſpiration 
1s that boncion er air is brought into 


9 


ther phenomena equally demonſtrate the impor- 
_ of air to the living body. The frog leaps away 
anting its heart; it ſurvives the loſs of the preateſt 
its ſpinal marrow. Without its head, it lives 
"Come days, and its heart continues to citculare its 
blood (c). alanzani took one from the back of a 
female, cut off his head, and aſter performing this 
wkimfical experiment, faw the gallant return to his 
miſtreſs graſp her in his arms, and finiſh the taſk 
which he had begun : And Borelli found, that ecls 
and ſerpents, though their bodies be opened, and 
the whole of their viſcera be taken out, are able to 
move for a day after; and yet notwichſtanding, in 
all theſe animals, the Hife is obſerved do be ſa gen- 
ly extinguiſhed when the all- vivifying air is exclud- 
ed. Even the ſmalleſt inſect has died, and the plant 
loſt its vegetative power, when retained for any 
while in a vacuum. The fiſh itfelf, when placed 
under the exhauſted receiver, has ſtarted anxiouſly to 
the ſurface of the water in queſt of freſh air; and find- 
ing none, has ſunk to the bottom and expired in con. 
vulſions. 
Tf. 


— 


(2) To give a general view of ot the manner in which living b bodies are nouriſhed and ſupported in the egg and 
uterus, and before they begin to depend entirely on their own organs, we have ſubjoined a Plate (fee Plate 


CCECXCL.), repreienting embryos of various kinds. 


The three firſt figures are from Swammerdam : 


the firſt 


is the membrane containing the inſect, the ſecond the membrane after the eſcape of the inſect, the third | is the 
inſe& ittelf, fed by abſorbents, opening on different parts of the body. 


The fourth, fifth, and ſixth, figures, are from Grew : 


the fourth is a bean, ſpreading its ſeminal. roots Iris 


the lobes. In the fiſth, and ſixth the lobes of the ſeed are ſeen converted into ſeminal leaves. 
The ſeventh to the twelfth repreſent the transformations of the chick in ovo : the firſt of theſe figares is from 


Aquapendens; the reſt are from Blalus, who got them from Malpi 


ghi. 


The remaining figures are all from Aquapendens : the two laſt repreſent a fiſh that is ſometimes oviparous 


and ſometimes viviparous. 


Plants and animals are here obſerved ſpreading their roots in a ſimilar manner. 


The proper proportions are” 


overlooked, not being neceſſary to convey the idea which is here —_— 


(e) «© Two days (ſays Dr Monro) after cutting off the head of a 
drawn up in their uſual poſture ; and 
heart likewiſe continued to beat about forty times m a minute, and ſo ſtrongly 


I found it fitring with its le 12 
very conſiderable force. 
as to empty itſelf and cireulate the blood. 


* at its joining with the firſt vertebra, 
its toes were hurt it jumped with 


& Tn ſeveral frogs, after cutting off the back part of the fix undermoſt true vertebræ, I took out all that part 


of the ſpinal marrow with the cauda equina which they cover. 


The lower extremities were rendered inſenſi- 


ble to common injuries, and lay motionleſs : yet the ay ol lived ſeveral months thereafter, and the wound- 
cir 


ed parts of their backs cicatriſed, and the bones of th 


egs which 1 fractured were reunited, the blood cir- 


eulating freely in their veſſels.” "Experiments on the Nervous _ made chiefly _ the view * determining 


the 3 and effects of animal electricity. 


4 
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Reſpira- 


tion. 
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Seeming 
exceptions, 
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the water, where the moiſture might have rendered Raſpira- 


If obje&tions ſhould be made to theſe trials-perform- 
ed in a vacuum, if it ſhould be ſaid that under the re- 


ceiver the ſhrivelled ſruit ſwells and turns plump, that 


the body of the frog is ſtrangely inflated, that its tur- 
gid eyes grow prominent in its head, and that thin phi- 
als corked full of air are broke by its expanſion ; ſtill 
there are facts which do not admit of the like equivo- 
cal interpretation, All living bodies will die in the air 
which they have reſpired; and when ice covers the 
whole of the water, many of the fiſhes are known to 
periſh: or if an opening be made in the ice, to haſten 
to the air, and rather than retire, quietly ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be caught. 

To this general dependence of life upon reſpiration, 
there occur but few things like an exception : theſe 
are ſome ſerpents and worms and cruſtaceous animals 
ſound alive in the hearts of the tones, ſome iaſeRs that 
were found in wood, and a number of toads which in 


different places have been taken from the hearts of trees 


and of rocks, where they left an impreſſion, and where 
they were ſuppoſed in ſome caſes to have lived for cen- 
turies without air. Theſe facts, real or pretended, 


have been the cauſe of much ſpeculation. Some phi- 


loſophers, who imagine that nature is always obliged 


to act agreeably to thoſe ideas which they have alrea- 
dy formed of her laws, are, notwithſtanding the high 


authorities by which ſome of theſe facts are atteſted, diſ- 
poſed todoubt them. General analogy, which regularly 


. oppoſes ſingular phenomena, is upon their ſide; and 


FO 
Animals 
incloſed in 
ſtones, &c. 


without her concurrence, they will grant exiſtence to 
no living body that will not ſubmit to the old eſtabliſh- 
ed modes of reſpiration. Others again, who would not 
preſume to dictate for nature, who have long experi- 
enced that ſhe is not forward to obtrude her ſecrets, 
and who can believe that ſhe may have ſtill ſome to 
communicate, conſider theſe facts as ſomething new 


which ſhe means to impart; and as one of the inſtances 


Fl 
Opinions 
on this ſub-. 


zeR + 


where {he ſeems to deviate from general analogy in ad- 
herirg to her grand accommodating principle by which 
ſhe fits every living body for a certain range of varying 
circumſtances. 

Theſe laſt, receiving the facts as ſufficiently authen- 
ticated, have ſtudied only how to account for them. 
When ſtones therefore were thought coeval with the 
world itſelf, they ſuppoſed their toads to have ſprung 
trom the ova that were ſcattered through the earth at 
its firſt formation ; they did not recolleR, that if the 


earth muſt have exiſted before thoſe ova could have. 


been ſown, and that if the ſtones were coeval with the 
earth, the ova could not have entered their ſubſtance. 
When they afterwards learned that the conſolidation 
of ſtones is an operation {till carried on in the mineral 
kingdom, they acknowledged their ova to be leſs an- 
cient, but did not perceive that all theſe ova involved 
ſuppoſitions that cannot be admitted by ſound reaſon. 
For how was an ovum to grow without air and with- 
out food? and how particularly was it to grow with 
ſuch a force as to make an impreſſion in a ſolid rock? 
This would imply a power of expanſion fcarcely to be 


equalled by gun-powder, and which we ought not to 


be raſh in aſeribing to the nutritive effects of abſtinence 

and nothing. Were it not for the toad, the expan- 

lion itſelf might have found a ſolution in a theory of the 

Earth, which has caſt all its tones in a foundery under 
2 


them apt to be formed with numerous cavities, 
Perhaps the way to remove theſe difficulties con- 
cerning the toad, would be to aſcertain its mode of 
exiſtence in the heart of the ſtone, Suſpecting that 
the ait communicated ſomehow with the ſolitary cell, 


we procured a toad that was crawling out from its den 


in the evening. It was put into a glaſs juſt lar 
enough to hold it with eaſe, The mouth of the glaſs 
was filled with cork ſufficiently cloſe to retain water; 
the glaſs was then laid on its fide, and the animal re- 
ſpired for ſeveral days without diſcovering ſigns of un- 
eaſineſs: but ſuppoſing that air might {till be admitted, 
the cork received a covering of wax, and the animal 
died ten hours after. 

From this experiment, and the fate of toads when 
put under an exhauſted receiver, from an air paſſage in 
the cruſt of chryſalids, from the porous texture of the 
white ſpeck, or the opening whick the ſnail leaves in 
the membrane that is ſpread over the-mouth of its 
ſhell, we were led to think on d'Aubenton's remark, 


that the incloſed toads might have breathed, and that 


the wood has been always cleft, and the ſtone broken, 
before it was ſhown how the external air was exclu- 
ded 1. 


tion. 


: » + Encyclo- 
On farther reflection, our own experiment-appeared pedic Me. 


inconcluſive ; and d' Aubenton's remark, after cloſe ex- thodique, 


amination, ſeemed not entitled to much attention. He 


om. 2. 
artie 2. 


would have it ſuppoſed that a toad is lurking in every p, 610. 


block of ſtone and of wood'; and on this ſuppoſition 


would have an inquiry to be regularly made, whether 
or not there be any communication between this ſup- 
poſed animal and air; becauſe, when the ſtone or wood 
is in fragments, the attempt to diſprove ſuch commu- 
nication is in his opinion impoſſible. | 
But are we certain that the admiſſion of external 
air would remove the difficulty ? We are not ſo poſi- 
tive now as we were upon this ſubject. In the ſum- 
mer months, we recolle& to have drowned frogs which 
were living in the fields, by keeping them ſome hours 
under water: but if we allowed them to riſe to the 
ſurface, and reſpire at pleaſure, they became at laſt 
ſo accuſtomed to that element, that if the tempera- 
ture was not much above that of ſpring-water, they 
lay in the bottom not only for days but for weeks 
together, | 
In the winter ſeaſon, it is well known that frogs 
are ſometimes diſcovered in cluſters below ſtonꝰs and 
under water in the neighbourhood of ſprings ; and 
often ſeen in the bottom of ponds, marthes, and ditch- 
es, where water is collected, and the whole ſurface 
covered with ice. In this ſituation, we have frequent- 
ly examined their ſides and their noſtrils and can ven- 
ture to aſſert, that they did not reſpire in the ſame 
manner that they did when on land : for the moment 
that this animal is put under water, the palpitating 
motions of its iides and its noſtrils are obſerved to 


ceaſe ; and Chaptal has ſeen them ſuſpending reſpira- 


tion as it were at pleaſure even when in air 1. | 
While they move, however, and exhibit indications 
of active life, we would not ſay that air is excluded. 
In the roots of plants, in aquatic worms, in polypes, 
and in the placenta itſelf, the ſame organs ſeem to per- 
form the double office of lungs and abſorbents. tae 
under 
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tion. frogs and in toads? It is not diſputed that in moiſt 
— places they can live longeſt without ſood; and ſome 
* 123 which have been obſerved relating to this 
things re- ſubject appeared to ns not unworthy of attention. In 
lating to the beginning of the ſummer 1793, while we were 
frogs and making a few experiments on the nervous influence 
toads. with ſome metals, a frog was taken out of the water 
in the duſk of the evening, and put into a deep and 
wide-mouthed glaſs till next morning : but next morn- 

ing a quantity of water was found in the glaſs, the 

animal was dead, its mouth full of foam, and the 
greater part of its body covered with froth. The fol- 

wing autumn a boy came with a couple of toads 

wrapt up in tow, Till we had leiſure to make our ex- 

iments, they were allowed to remain as they were 

or three days in the corner of a room. When taken 

out, their colour was pale, their bodies much ſwelled, 

and a quantity of water collected between the ſkin and 

the muſcles. When held in the hand with their head 
upwards, the water was evacuated downwards by the 

anus. It was one of theſe toads that afterwards died 

when confined in the glaſs without air. Its body was 

put into a ſolution of madder for two days; and when 

the ſkin and muſcles were removed, the bones, which 

are ſtill preſerved, were found red. A live frog in the 

ſame ſolution, though allowed to breathe, expired in 

a ſew hours. In three days its bones became of the 

red colour, but not ſo deep as that of the toad's. An- 

other frog died in the ſolution ; but the bones, from 

age or ſome other cauſe, did not receive the colour of 


33 the madder. In all caſes the ſkins were found red. 
Different As we know not how far the great accommodating 
tungions principle of nature may be extended, perhaps the ab- 
2 ſorbents opening externally may in theſe animals ſome- 
dens. times ſupply the place of the lungs, as the lungs ſup- 

plied the place of the gills which they uſed when tad- 
poles, and as the gills had formerly ſupplied the place 
of a placenta, or the primary abſorbents, through 
54 Which they derived their nouriſſfment in ovo. | 
Whatſorts Thoſe ſtones which incloſe animals are known to 


of ſtones be ſuch as have gradually aſſumed the ſolid form, and 
incloſe thoſe animals which have been incloſed are known to 
* be ſuch as in other caſes have been ſubjected to the tor- 
fort of uni. Pid Rate : But this ſtate has not been examined with 
mals are All the attention which it deſerves. From this ſtate, 
incloſed. Bonnaterre ſays, in his introduction to Ereptology “, 
Encyclo- that it is impoſſible to rouſe the animal by the loudeſt 
p<Gie Me- noiſe, the rudeſt ſhock, or the deepeſt wound; the 
que. internal motion is juſt ſufficient to preſerve the ſyſtem 
from that decompoſition to which animal ſubſtances are 
expoſed. It retains only the form of what it was. It 

appears neither to live nor to grow ; and the whole 

maſs, if what is expoſed to the air be excepted, is not 

ſenſibly altered while the torpor continues. All the 

ſenſes are ſhut up; all their functions are entirely ſuſ- 

pended : digeſtion is no longer in the ſtomach ; all re- 
ſpiration has apparently ceaſed; and it has been doubted 

whether or not this function be in ſome caſes at all re- 

tained, When the genial warmth, however, returns, 

Vor. XIV. 
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Reſpira- under water, what are the functions of theſe organs in 
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in ſix, in eight, or in ten months, according to chat Reſpira- 

variety of climates between the frigid poles and the tion. 

tropics, the animal revives. But the queſtion is, if the 5 

firſt circumſtances in which the animal became tor pid 

had been artificially or naturally continued, how long 

in this way might the different functions of life have 

been ſuſpended; and how far are we warranted by the 

analogy of ſeeds and of eggs to lengthen this period 

of their exiſtence, without ſuppoſing a decompoſition 

or deſtruction of organs? 55 
Experiments mult tell what are the limits which na- Eggs and 

ture has here preſcribed to herſelf. New eggs, when feeds pre- 

covered with varniſh, or placed under the exhauſted re- eve 

ceiver, are ſecured againſt the attacks of corruption. 8 

Bomare, in his Dictionary, has mentioned three, (juded. 

which, protected from air, were found ſreſh in the 

wall of a church after a period of zoo years (o).— 

And if it be true that a ſnake found in a block of 

marble died as ſoon as expoſed to the air, or if the 

parts in contact with air be the only ones which in 

torpid animals appear to be changed, it would ſeem 

probable that a total excluſion of this varying and ac- 

tive element would tend more to the preſervation of 

torpid animals, in certain inſtances, than a free admiſ- 

ſion, which, in thoſe caſes where all vital functions 

have ceaſed, is regularly found a principal agent in 

their diſſolution. off 
M. Heriffant of the French Academy was the firſt Heriſſant's 

philoſopher who, by means of experiment, thought of eK pert- 


interrogating nature herſelf upon this ſubject. On the M25 be- 
ſt Feb he with © q ſpectiug 
21ſt ot Febru 1771, he with great accuracy {hut ge toad. 


up three toads from the air, two of which were taken 
out alive on the 8th of April 1774. D'Aubenton ſayst, + Encycl. 
after a period of 18 months; but in this inſtance we Method. 
depend more on the friend t of Fontana, who has men- Hiſt. Nat. 
tioned the dates. The two toads were again incloſed, G48 
and Heriſſant died before there was a ſecond inſpec- 1 Die. d. 
tion. D' Aubenton ſays, that when taken out their Rierveilles 
bodies were hard and ſhrivelled, and their whole moiſ- de da Nat. 
ture totally abſorbed. A fourth toad that had been Animaux 
incloſed was heard to croak whenever the box in which Vivans 
it was confined happened to be ſhaken. Since that pe. Renter- 
riod the practice is common of confining ſnails in a s. 
ſealed phial, where they exiſt in torpor for years. 

Theſe phenomena ſtill excite wonder, but to won- 
der leſs, and examine more, would ſooner procure us 
that information which we are wanting. In theſe ob» 
ſervations concerning toads, have no circumſtances been 
overlooked? Has it been determined whether they 
lived in the heart of*ſtones, or, r merely in a 
torpid ſtate, had come alive when expoled to air? We 
have ſeen a toad that was dead for two days; its 
body was opened; its heart was ſeen motionleſs, but 
expoſed to air in a few ſeconds it began to beat. — 
Conſidering the complex function of abſorbents, we 
perhaps might conceive how a toad could live in the 
clefts of rocks, or the hearts of trees, where there is 
moiſture ; but has it yet been determined whether all 
ſtones in which t ads have been found ſupplied them 
with moiſture ? We at leaſt are certain that they did not 


4 R abſorb 
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(v) See Bomare, under the article CEuf ;and a fuller account ol the lame eggs in the Di&ionaire de Merveilles 


de la Nature, under uf. 
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Reſpira · abſorb the animal fluids, like the plaſter uſed by the 


tion. French academicians. 
One of the toads was heard to croak after being in- 
cloſed. In making their experiments, has it, ther 
been thought a matter of indifference by the French 
philoſophers, whether the animal was immured alive 
in the full exerciſe of all its functions, or exiſting only 
in its tor pid ſtate? and with reſpect to this ſingular 
ſtate, (might not the queſtions be fairly put), have its 
ſeveral kinds, have the cauſes which induce it, or thoſe 
degtees to which it may be carried in different animals, 
been yet aſcertained? Is not our knowledge of the 
torpid ſtate at this moment principally the reſult of ca- 
ſual obſervation? Has it not been oftener than once 
ſuppoſed that the torpor of all animals is ſimilar, or 
takes place to a ſimilar degree? Have not torpid ani- 
mals been therefore ſpoken of in general terms? and has 
it not been aſſerted that they retain a portion of heat 
and internal motion? though ſome have been found 
congealed in the ice, and many been dried to ſuch a 
degree that they could be revived only by moiſture. * 
« That ſnakes and fiſhes, after being frozen, have 
ſtill retained fo much of life as when thawed to reſume 
their vital functions, is a fact,“ ſays Mr Hunter, « fo 
well atteſted, that we are bound to believe it.” How 
came it, we would -aſk, that fiſhes which bad been 
frozen by this truly ingenious phyſiologiſt never reco- 
vered? He recovered parts of different animals which 
had been frozen? Had the ſnakes and fiſhes of which 
he had heard been only partially congealed in the ice ? 
a or had the fiſhes which he ſelected for theſe experiments 
been properly choſen? or may all animals with equal 
fairneſs be made the ſubject of ſuch experiments? and 
may all tranſitions from heat to cold, and from cold to 
heat, whether flow or rapid, if not in the extremes, be 
viewed as nearly of the ſame conſequence? Are all 
ſeaſons and conditions of body equally favourable to 
this ſtate of torpor? and will theſe cauſes which induce 
torpor by operating externally in the months of autumn 
be able to continue it by the like action in the months 
of ſpring ? We can anſwer, no. 

It has been ſaid that animals ſubſiſt in their torpid 
ſtate by the reabſorption of fat. Has it therefore been 
proved that all animals, not to ſay living bodies, are 
poſſeſſed of fat? or if they be, has it been demonſtrated 
that they have a ſuperfluous quantity to be reabſorbed ? 
Has it been ſhown that their waſte of fat is always oc- 
caſioned by this reabſorption ; or has this reabſorption 
in all caſes been of that kind to counteract the etfects 
of abſtinence? It it has not been proved that all ani- 
mals contain fat, and that this fat is reabſorbed in 
their torpid ſtate, ought not the general aſſertion to 
be limited? Granting that in many reſpects it were 
true, have not philoſophers been here amuſing them- 
ſelves with logic, where they could have been employ- 
ed in making experiments? Have they not ventured to 
give us concluſions, where we had reaſon to expect 
fats? and on this account has not their conduct been 
ſome what ſimilar to that of navigators who, failing 
along the coaſt of Patagonia on one fide, and obferving 
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ants? or rather to that of ſome calculators, who, from 
ſeeing a few parts of a continent, have ventured to 


a few men of an uncommon ſtature,” have from thence Refpira. 
peopled the whole of the country with a race of gi- tion. 


give a map of the whole, to deſeribe kingdoms that 
are yet unexplored ; and by their ſkill in addition and 
ſubtraction to exhibit the figure, the extent, and pro- 
portion of lands unknown? 4 be 
Leaving therefore 'the torpid ſtate as- one of thoſe 
ſubjects with which we at preſent are little acquainted, 
and of which we therefore cannot ſpeak with certain- 
ty in the general abſtract langu ge of ſcience z it will 
naturally be aſked, Io what reſpect is air ſo neceſſary 
to all living bodies in their active ſtate, and how it 
contributes to the regular performance of the different 
functions? | 59 
The ancients, who were led by the heat of the blood Opinions 
to ſuppoſe a vital ſpark in the heart, who had noticed of the an- 
the appearance of ſmoke in the breath, and who had fecit 
obſerved that fire was extinguiſhed when deprived of - u M 
air, naturally inferred that che end of reſpiration was reſpira. 
to ſupport their imaginary flame, to ventilate the blood tion. 
in the arteries and lungs, and to keep alive their vivi- 
fying ſpark. They were far, however, from being 
agreed as to the manner how this was effected. Some 
were of opinion that a certain principle of the air was 
abſorbed, to which they gave the name of th- 
der of life t, or the food of the ſpirit T; while others + Pabu- 
were perſuaded that the air acted as a refrigeratory, lum viz 
and was merely intended to moderate the fire, to 1 Spiritus 
afliſt in expelling the fuliginous vapour, and preſerve amen 
the ſyſtem in an equal temperature. * 
The moderns, who, after all their reſearches, have been 
unable to diſcover this vital ſpark of the ancients, are 
more puzzled to aſſign an adequate cauſe for the heat 
than for any cold which they diſcover. To account 
for this ſingular phenomenon, they have been ranſack- 
ing nature for cauſes ; and perceiving that putreſcence, 
mixture, and friction, are in many inſtances accompa- 
nied with heat, have thence conjectured that they 
ſometimes operate in producing the warmth of the li- 
ving body. But theſe are theories which have been 
imported from the hot-bed, the laboratory, and me- 
chanic's ſhop, and which have never yet been coun- 
tenanced by phyſiological fats and obſervations. No 
one has been able to ſhow that putreſcence exiſts in a 
healthy ſtate,” except in the feces : no one has proved 
that any mixture which regularly occurs in the ali- 
mentary canal or veſſels, generates heat; and though 
ſrid ion has been a favourable hypotheſis, yet thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, in which it evidently produces heat, have 
not been diſcovered in the living body; and it is not 
determined whether it be there a friction of the fluids, 
a ſriction of the ſolids, or a friction of the fluids and 
ſolids together. bo 
Of animal heat, the moſt rational theory, we think, Opi"'" of 
is one which properly belongs to the laſt century ; it Verheyes. 
is confirmed by modern diſcoveries, and has aſcribed 
this heat to reſpiration. Many had obſerved, that thoſe 
animals which reſpire moſt have the warmeſt blood (E). 
Lower 
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(s) Quod autem animalia calidiora fortius reſpirent, non probat reſpirationem illis potius datum eſſe, ad 
fanguinis refrigerium, quam calorem illum intenſum produci a validiori reſpiratione: imo poſterius non tan- 
tum æque, et 2:agis probabile apparet : quia fecundum omnium ſententiam calido vivimus, frigido extinguimur. 


>" 


Ut 


k 


Refpirs- Lower demonſtrated, that this blood received a new 
and a brighter colour in paſling through the lungs. v). 


tion. 
Verheyen and Borelli both proved, that the air loſt 
ſomething by coming in contact with that organ (G). 


Mayow ſhowed, that this ſomething which the air loſes 
is contained in nitre (u). Experience taught the work- 
ers in nit: e, that this ſomething was abſorbed from the 
air (1): and Verheyen remarked, that it is alſo ab- 
ſorbed: by the lungs; and is probably that which main- 
tains combultion ; which qualifies the air for giving 
ſapport to animal life, and imparts to the blood the 
6; Yermilion colour (Kk). | 
Sopported » How well the whole of this reaſoning was founded, 
by a diſco» is proved by the late diſcoveries of Prieſtley and other 
very of Dr chemiſls. There is now obtained, in a ſeparate ſtate, 
Prieſtley s. an aerial fluid, which maintains both life and combuſ- 
tion, and gives a vermilion colour to the blood. It is 
extracted in a very large quautity from nitre; is one 
of the component parts of the atmoſphere, and the vi- 
tal principle ot that element; without which, in molt 
animals, life is extinguiſhed. From ſume phenomeua 
which happen in combuſtion, it has been termed / in- 
cipium ſorlile. It was called dephlogilticated air by 
Prieſtley the firſt diſcoverer ; as the great acidifying 
cauſe in nature, the French nomenclature has given it 
the name of oxygenous gat; and, as one of the cauſes 
on which the exiſtence both of fire and of life depends, 
62 it is named empyreal or vital air. | 
Late diſcoveries have ſhown farther, how this air 
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tion the may in reſpiration produce heat. From the moſt ac- 
cauſeof curate inveſtigations, it appears, that caloric, or the 
— 4 Principle of — is a diſtinct ſubſtance in nature; 
how this that it combines with different bodies in different de- 
heat is pro- grees; that it is the cauſe of fluidity in all; and 
Quced, = in proportion to that capacity which they have 


for it, and to that diſtance at which they are removed 
from the fluid tate, the more or leſs caloric they con- 
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condenſed in the blood, and made to approach nearer 


683 
tain, Aeriform bodies being all therefore exceedingly Reſpira- 


fluid, it muſt be evident, that when they are fixed or tion. 
—— 


ſolidity, a quantity of heat muſt be evolved. A part of this 
is very plainly evolved in the lungs where the air is abſorb- 


ed, as appears by the breath; and a part evolved by che 
action of veſſels, as appears ſr m nearly an equal heat 
over the ſyſtem, from the partial heat of a morbid part, 


and the ſudden tranſition from heat to cold, and from 
cold to heat, over the ſurface, when the veſlels are 
affected by either internal or external ſtimuli, When 
the heat, thus evolved by the gradual fixation of that 
body with which it was combi::ed, has been ſucceſsful 
in making its eſcape by the lungs and integuments, 
the blood returns in a dark and a ſluggiſh ſtream by 
the veins, and mingles again wich the genial fluid, 
which before gave it ſpring, activity, and life. 

Of that oxygene which remains in the ſyſtem, part 
is employed in forming different ſaline combinations 
and ſupplying the waſte occaſioned by that conſtant re- 
abſorption; which, from many experiments that have 
been nfade with ſolutions of matter, is known to take 
place in the ſolid bones. The uſe of that oxygenous 
gas which returns with the breath, is beſt underſtood 
after knowing its affinities. Its baſis oxygene, combi- 


ning with hydrogene, which is the baſis of inflamma- 


ble air, forms water ; and combining with carbone, the 
carbonic acid. It carries, therefore, back with the 
breath a part of the carbone produced by the ſlight 
combuſtion of the blood, and a quantity of hydrogene 
ariſing from the watery fluid decompoſed. 68 
But oxygenous gas does not alone enter the lungs. Of Gaſes 
100 parts of the atmoſphere, but 28 are oxygenous gas which com- 
rv is carbonic acid, and 72 are azoticgas(L). Theſe laſt, — _ a 
though intended chiefly for other beings different from ich v 
man, which are in immenſe numbers on the globe, but breathe, 
which, like him and the nobler animals are not form- and their 


4 R 2 ed uſe in re- 
ſpiration. 


— 
„* 
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Trac. 2. cap. 7. de Uſu Reſpirationts. 


— 


Ut proinde non videatur aliquid a natura datum eſſe, quo intenditur frigus vitæ contrarium. Verbeyen, 


(r) Poſtquam circulatio ſanguinis innotuit, diu creditum fuit ſanguinem venoſum colore illo coccineo rurſus 
indui in ventriculis cordis, et præcipue ubi calor, quem judicabant iſtius coloris authorem, eſt intenſior : At 
negotium iſtud peragi in pulmonibus, nempe reſpirationis beneficio, evidenter oltendit cl. Lowerus experi- 


mentis. bid. 


(o) Inquiramus quale fit iſtud aereum adeo nobis et multis animalibus neceſſarium. Ut ejus defectu vita 
extinguatur citiſſime. Vulgaris enim aer dici non poteſt, cum illum per meatus notabiliores ſanguini immitti 
conveniret, ſitque experientia cert ſſimum, animalia reſpirantia non tantum acre ſimpliciter; {ed etiam recenti 
continuo indigere, unde concludendum eſt tantummodo aliquas particulas ſubtiliores ab acre ſecerni, et maſſæ 
ſanguinis immiſceri, quibus ſpoliatus ad ulteriorem reſpiratiunem ſit inidoneus. 

(u) Et quidem veriſimile eſt, inquit Mayow, particulas quaſdam indolis nitroſalinæ, eaſque valde ſubtiles, 
agiles, ſummeque fermentativas ab acre pulmonum minitterio ſecerni, inque cruoris maſſam tranſmitti. Adeo 
enim ad vitam quamcumque ſal iſtue acreum neceſſarium eſt, ut ne plantæ quidem, in terra, ad quam aeris 
acceſſus precluditur vegetari poſſint; fin autem terra iſta aëri expoſita, ſale hoc fæcundante denuo impregnetur, 


ea demum plantis alendis iterum idonea evadet. 


(..) In acre autem quid nitroſum contineri norunt ipſi vulgaris nitri confectores, qui terram aut laterum 
fragmenta ex quibus nitrum elixiviare intendunt, aëri liberiori diu multumque exponunt ; utque ab eodem 
undique ea tangente ac perfluente uberius impregnetur, ſzpius vertunt, atque ita ſuorum ſumptuum et labo- 


rum ampliorem meſſem mercedemque referunt. 


(*) Inſuper, ſi poſt confectionem nitri terra aut laterum fragmenta exponantur libero aeri, ea denuo poſt 


aliquod temporis ſpatium, quodam ſale nitroſo abundabunt. 


Eſt autem veriſimile, aerem gratia ejuſdem ma- 


teriz et vitæ noſtræ continuationi et ignis accenſioni neceſſarium eſſe; præcipue cum rurſus experientia doceat 
ruborem ſanguinis e corpore edudti, per additiouem ſalis nitri intenſum iri in eodem prorſus modo ſecutiy per re- 


irationem in corpore vivente. Aid. 
(1) Theſe are nearly the proportions 
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Reſpira- ed to breathe the empyreal air, muſt notwithſtanding 
tion. be of ſome important and eſſential uſe to all living bo- 


dies, It has accordingly been found by experiment, 
that pure and unmixed oxygenous gas cannot be breuth- 
ed for any very conſiderable time without danger ; that 
ſome azote is contained in the blood, and has been ex- 
tracted from the muſcular fibre, when properly treated 
with the nitric acid. According to Berthollet, five of 
its parts with one of hydrogene forms ammonia or vo- 
hatile alkali ; which diſpels the glandular tumours of 
the body, and prevents the coagulation of blood and 
the thickening of mucus which ariſe from acids (u). 
The azotic gas may therefore in part unite with hy- 
drogene, may prevent the coagulation of ſerum, the 
catarrhous formation of viſcid mucus, and many com- 
-binations that oxygene might form, injurious to the 
ſyſtem. The carbonic acid, which is „%% of carbone 
and g, of oxygene, may alſo be neceſſary in regula- 
ting the effects of the other two. In aerated water, 
its uſes are very generally known: it allays the pain of 


the urinary bladder when excited by calculus; it has 


been employed in the cure of wounds, and been thought 
uſeful in the pulmonary phthiſis, It is generated in the 
lungs of thoſe animals which reſpire oxygene. In ſmall 
proportions it favours the growth of the vegetable 
tribes. Theſe tribes readily decompound it; and, 
with the addition of other prepared oxygene from wa- 
ter, reſtore what is pure to the general maſs of the vital 
fluid, that plants and animals might thus live by the 
mutual performance of kind offices. 

We return again to animal heat. Every theory 
that pretends to account for animal heat, ought alſo 
to account for that ſingular equality of heat which 
the ſyſtem preſerves, or endeavours to preſerve, in 
different temperatures. The above theory explains 
it ſimply in the following manner. — 

Venous blood, if expoſed to the air, is known to 
abſorb a portion of oxygene, and afſume that colour 
which it has in the pulmonary veins and aorta. Sup- 
, poſe an abſorption of a ſimilar kind taking place in 
the lungs, a fact which may be proved by deciſive ex- 


ternp-ra- Periments ; it is plain that the oxygene by this ab- 


ſorption muſt recede from its gaſeous or fluid ſtate ; 
that a quantity of heat -muſt be therefore evolved, 
which, along with the heat of the refluent blood, is 
carried away by that vapour which iſſues from the 
langs. In the courſe ct circulation the oxygene 
will naturally incline with hydrogene to form wa- 
ter; it will tend likewiſe to the formation of many 
other compounds; and, as it enters into new ſtates, 
and is turther removed from gaſeous fluidity, it muſt 
ſtill be giving out a portion of heat. If the fur- 
rounding temperature be cold, this ſeparation will 
be eaſily effected. The caloric will, in that caſe, 
be greatly abſorbed from the interior ſurface of the 
lungs and exterior ſurface of the whole body. The 
oxygene, meeting with the neceſſary temperature, will 
readily paſs into new forms; and the venous blood 
returning to the lungs, will demand a ſupply which 


__— 


will be either. 
favouring the eſcape of the caloric, and 


promoting 
new combinations with oxygene, had removed it from 


the point of uſual ſaturation; | | 
The 


greater or leſs according as the cold, by **. 


168977} 143 , * 6 
gradual evolution of heat is a proof that the And ts 


temperature mult be ſometimes reduced before the oxy» natural 


gene can properly enter into all the uſual combinations coolneſs in 
of the ſyſtem. Suppoſe the body then to be placed alm 


within a hot circumambient atmoſphere. This atmo» 1 


ſphere, if warmer than the animal, will be more apt to 
part with heat than to receive it; and the oxygene ab- 
ſorbed, being thus unable to diſpoſe of its caloric, will 
be prevented from paſſing into thoſe combinations and 
forms where heat is evolved. 'The venous blood will 
therefore conduct it back to the lungs, and make a de- 
mand for a new ſupply ; but proportionally leſs ac- 
cording as the hot circumambient air, by preventing 
the eſcape of the caloric, and the uſual facility of new 
combinations, has confined its removal to a fmaller di- 
ſtance from the point of ſaturation. 
In this laſt caſe the thing principally entitled to no- 
tice is a very curious effort of nature to reſiſt the grow- 
ing increaſe of heat. In the warm atmoſphere, as 
during violent muſcular exertion, the exhaling vapour 
is commonly diſcharged in a greater quantity from the 
ſurface of the body; and conſequently the heat furniſh- 
ed with an excellent temporary conductor, that in ſome 
meaſure counteracts the dangerous effects from without. 
After all, the reader is not to ſuppoſe that he here 


has received'a general theory of reſpiration, All li- Theairre- 


ſpired by 
plants and 


with the flattering appellation of vital air ; and nitro- = 


genous gas been uſually 2 by that degrading from what 
ſignifies deſtructive of js reſpired 
life. But though man, and all the warm-blooded ani- by man. 


ving bodies are not ſupported. by the ſame kind of ae- 
rial food.  Oxygenous gas has indeed been honoured 


epithet azotic; a word whic 


mals that have yet bꝰen examined, may die in reſpiring 
the nitrogenous gas, this gas however, which conſtitutes 
more than two Hirde of the whole atmoſphere, may in 
general be called the vital air of the vegetable tribes, 
and of not a few of the orders of inſects which thrive 
and live in it. For while man, and others which re- 
ſpire as he does, emit both the hydrogene and carbone, 
and return the hydrogene not ſenſibly diminiſhed ; moſt 
vegetables and many inſets eagerly inhale them, and 
emit oxygene as Noxious or uſeleſs, Theſe effects are 
the indications of a radical difference in conſtitution. 
Even the fibres of thoſe living bodies which exhale 
oxygene, will, after death, attract it ſo powerfully, as 
to decompoſe the nitric acid; but thoſe bodies which 
inhale nitrogene, have ſo very weak an affinity to ox- 
ygene, and fo ſtrong a one to ſome of the bodies with 
which it is combined, that they can eaſily decompoſe 
water and carbonated air, 
What fiſhes reſpire is not aſcertained. Neither the 
change of the air, nor of the water which they occaſion 
when in cloſe veſſels, have, ſo far as we know, been ful- 


— 


— — 


(u Weat volatile alkali diſſolves mucus, whoſe morbid viſcidity Foureroy has aſcribed to a too great ab- 


ferption of oxygene. 
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ly examined. Chaptal is aſſured, that, like other ani- fiſhes and 
mals, they are ſenſible of the action of all gaſes. Four- their tem 
croy peratures 
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eroy ſays; that they do not generate the carbonic 
acid ; and that the air which Prieſtly and he found in 
the air veſicles of carp was nitrogene Sas. Their 
ther mometrical heat is ſo low, that in DAubenton's 
table they are reckoned among the cold -· blooded ani- 


The temperature of plants is ſtill lower. The heat 


of a tree which the very ingenious Hunter examined, 
ſeveral degrees above that of the atmoſphere 
when below the 56th divifion of Fahrenheit, was always 
ſeveral degrees below it when the weather was warm. 
When taken out, the ſap was obſerved to freeze at 320 
while in the tree, it would not freeze below 47%. The 
very profuſe perſpiration of vegetables greatly mode- 
rates the. heat in their ſurface; and as air which ab- 
ſorbs moiſture expands, and becomes thereby ſpecifical- 
ly lighter, there is a regular current produced, and 
evaporation rapidly promoted by the denſe air diſpla- 
er the rarefied. | 
o adopt here a general language with reſpec to the 
heat which is developed in all living bodies, it is pro- 
portioned to the. quantity of matter which is by means 


of the vital powers reduced to a ſtate more nearly ap- 


proaching ſolidity; to the kinds of the ſubſtances which 
are reduced, and to the degrees and kinds of the re- 
duction. 

In all living bodies there appear to be certain de- 
grees of heat, peculiarly fitted for carrying on their 
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various economical operations. What theſe are, in Reſpira- 


the different kinds of plants and animals, is not known. 


tion. 


The bear, the hedge-hog, the dormouſe, and the bat,, 


may probably not digeſt when reduced to 73%, 70,9 or Certain 


70 


809. The frog, however, will digeſt at 60® (x) ; and degrees of 


the birch before it arrives at 479 (o). It would ſeem 
that reſpiration, beſides imparting aerial food, was in- 
tended to preſerve and regulate theſe different degrees 
of heat. It raiſes the heat after a meal; it ſuffers it 
to fall in the time of fleep; it withdraws the ſupply 
when the atmoſphere is warm, aud increaſes it again 
when the atmoſphere is cold. It ſhould therefore be 
remembered, that heat merely is not the object which 
is ſolely aimed at in reſpiration. All living bodies 


heat natu- 
ral to ev 
ſpecies. 


+ | 


have their congenial degrees of heat. The regulation Reg lated 
of theſe is important: on the one ſide, it prevents the by reſpira - 


diſſipation, on the other the coa 
it preſerves the living power ot their organs ; and, by 
a natural and proper temperature, aſſiſts their action in 
mixing, compoſing, in decompoſing, and in variouſly 
preparing the different parts for ſecretion, excretion, 
abſorption, reabſorption, and aſſimilation (r). 
As various fixations of the vaſcular fluid are regular- 
ly taking place in the different parts of the living bo- 
dy, and as air 1s not the only fluid concerned, it 
ſhould almoſt be unneceſſary again to obſerve, that the 
whole of the heat is not evolved in the lungs, nor the 
whole that is evolved diſengaged from air. 

It 


* 


md. 
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gulation, of their fluids ; ion. 


(x) See obſervations on certain parts of the animal economy by Mr Hunter. We allude here to his expe- 
riments and obſervations on animals, with reſpect to the power of producing heat. 
(o) See Dr Walker's excellent Paper on the motion of the ſap in trees, 11t volume Philoſopbical Tranſations, 
Edinburgh. | 
(r) The ingenious Dr Crawford has publiſhed a theory of animal heat different from that which we have 
here preſented to our readers. Aſſuming as a fact, that heat and phlogiſton are two oppoſite principles in na- 
ture, he goes on as follows. 
« Animal heat ſeems to depend upon a proceſs ſimilar to a chemical elective attraction. The air is received 
into the lungs containing a great quantity of abſolute heat ; the blood is returned from the extremities highly 
impregnated with phlogiſton; the attraction of the air to that of the phlogiſton is greater than that of the 
blood. This principle will therefore leave the blood to combine with the air: by the addition of the phlogiſ- 
ton, the air is obliged to depoſite a part of its abſolute heat; and, as the capacity of the blood is at the fame 


moment increaſed by the ſeparation of the phlogiſton, it will-inſtantly unite with that portion of heat which 


had been detached from the air. 

« We learn from Dr Prieſtley's experiments with reſpe& to reſpiration, that arterial blood has a ſtrong at- 
traction to phlogiſton (become a vague word with different meanings in different authors). It will conſe- 
quently, during the circulation, imbibe this principle from thoſe parts which retain it with the leaſt force, or 
from the putreicent parts of the ſyſtem: and hence the venous blood, when it returns to the lungs, is found 
to be highly impregnated with phlogiſton. By this impregnation its capacity for containing heat is diminiſh- 
ed. In pre-ortion, therefore, as the blood which had been dephlogiſticated by the proceſs of reſpiration be- 
comes again combined with phlogiſton in the courſe of circulation, it will gradually give out that heat which 
it had received in the lungs, and diffuſe it over the whole ſyſtem. | 

« To account for the ſtability of animal heat, he obſerves, that as animals are continually abſorbing heat from 
the air, if there were not a quantity of heat carried off equal to that which is abſorbed, there would be an 
accumulation of it in the animal body. 'The evaporation from the ſurface, and the _—_— power of the air 
are the great cauſes which prevent this accumulation: and theſe are alternately increaſed and diminiſhed in 
ſuch a manner as to produgg an equal effect. When the cooling power of the air is diminiſhed by the ſummer 
heats, the evaporation from the ſurface is increaſed : and when, on the contrary, the cooling power of the air 
is increaſed by the winter colds, the evaporation from the ſurface is proportionally diminiſhed.” See Crawford 
en Animal Heat, p. 73—84. | 3 : 

Beſides, ſuppoſing that the principles of fire and inflammability are oppoſites in nature : this theory ſuppo- 
ſes that the blood, while in the lungs, gives out phlogiſton and takes in heat; but that, during the remaining 
courſe of circulation, it gives out heat and takes in phlogiſtion : it ſuppoſes, that this phlogiſton is collected 
from parts that retain it wich little force, or from the putreſcent parts of the ſyſtem ; it is not ſaid iy cok Y 

uppoſes 
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dhe liquid and ſolid parts of the food, - It is extricated air by their gills; the fœtus im ov, the polypus tribe, 
often in the proceſs of digeſtion; and hen the organs and many more organized bodies, by the ſame organs 


PHY STOLL O GY. 1 
It may farther be remarked, that the whole of the by air veſſels and leaves; fiſhes, and numbers of the Reſylra. 


air does not enter by the lungs z much is contained in watery element, if they do not breathe, at leaſt receive tion. 


—— 


Al the air are Nen and healthy, is made ſubſervient to the which convey their food. * | 


in a living gene 


body does 
not enter 
by the 
lungs, nor 
is contain 


FF. 74 
al economy. If the organs, however, thould hap» The abſorbents appear to be the firſt and moſt ge Abſorb. 
to be languid, it ſcorns their authority, which neral way by which living bodies are ſupplied with ente. 


cannot be enforced ; from being friendly, it ſoon be- air: the mouths of theſe veſſels are like ſmall tubercles, 
comes inimical to the ſyſtem, and threatening danger ſcattered over the body of the inſect while wrapt in 


accumulates, not ouly in the ſtomach and inteſtines, its membrane. In the horſe and the bird they are 


ed in them. but in other cavities. It has been found in the cellu- blood · veſſels ſpreading on a membrane, and deriving 


® See ob- 
ſervations 
on Digeſt - 
jon, by the 
late Mr 
Hunter. 

+ Borelli 
de Motu 
Auimali- 
um, cap. 
23. De 
Natat u. 
prop. 209. 


lar membrane; in certain veſicles formed for itſelf; in nouriſhment from the uterus or egg, that had been it- 


the uterus; in an abſceſs; and in gun-ſhot wounds: ſelf nouriſhed by abſorbents 2 In a cow, they are veſſels 
It bas ſometimes burſt from the vagina with a ſort of which, ſpreading on a membrane, terminate in glands: 
noiſe®. And in a nephritic complaint of a horſe, we theſe glands being oppoſite to others which adhere to 
have obſerved it flowing in a ſtream from what the the uterus; and the membranous and uterine _—_ 
farriers denominate the ſheath. when in contact, incloſing a third gland like a kernel. 

In ſome kinds. of aquatic plants, in eggs, and in a In man, they are veſſels ſpreading on a membrane, and 
variety of fiſhes, there are certain veſicles containing entering a large glandular body called the placenta. 
air, which ſeem to have certain neceſſary fungions al. In the mouſe and the hare, they ate likewiſe veſſels 
lotted them by nature. In the plants and in fiſhes branching on a membrane, and entering a placenta: 
they were once ſuppoſed to have been wholly intended this placente, when it appears to be fixed, receives 
for ſwimming (. It was remarked, that thoſe filhes large veins from the parent, and which may be either 
which remain conſtantly at the bottom of the water inflated or injected from the cavity of the uterus. "7 
have no air veſicle; and that a fiſh whoſe veſicles was Thoſe which are properly reſpiratory organs, exer- Reſpira- 


4 Chaptal's burſt by means of the torricellian vacuum, though it ciſe not their function till circulation-and nutrition are tory organe 


Elements 


of Chemi- 


ſtry, vol. i. 


Q 5+ chap. 
2. 
Ana- 
tomi 
Deſcript. 
of the De. 


lived for a whole month after in a pond, was never begun: though, if the obſervation of 2 late in ex- 
able to riſe to the ſurface}. The practice, however, that the air may become a real food for the s of rag 
which ſome fiſhes have of aſcending at times to inhale ſpiders, or if it be true that the larvz of ants as well ,, 
air, and deſcending after their veſicle is filled; the as of ſeveral inſects of prey, increaſe in bulk, and under - 
communication which, in ſome fiſhes, this air veſicle go their metamorphoſes without any other nouriſh- 

has with the ſtomach; that power in the pigeon and ment than air 5, this law is not univerſal. It may, q Chapta!' 
ſome other birds of introducing air into the crop|| ; however, be doubted, whether ſome moiſture be not Elements 


moiſelle of and laſtly, the air which is uniformly found in impreg- abſorbed. With regard to the ant, we have reaſon to of Chemi- 


ſtry, vol. 


Numidia, nated eggs would tempt us to believe that theſe na- ſuſpect that the obſervations on which ſuch a conclu ... yi 


by the 


tural collections of air, with their other uſes, may per- ſion was founded have not been accurate. 6 


French Ac. form ſome effential ſervice in nutrition. Not only are the reſpiratory organs thus late in ex- - 


ademy, 


Reſpira - 
tory or- 
£2n3. 


Having explained the general intention of reſpira- erciſing their functions; in many vegetables a great Sometimes 
tion, we are now to inquire, what are the kinds of part of them is annually renewed and laid aſide in the renewed, 
reſpiratory organs, and in what manner their functions torpid ſtate. In thoſe inſets which undergo the moſt 1 
are performed? The preceding table has in ſome mea- remarkable kinds of transſormation they ſuffera change; f 4 il. 
ſure made us acquainted with the ſubject. Some ani- and in all thoſe animals which ſpend their earlier days ferent 
mals breathe by a trachea and lungs ; inſects, by either in the water, and afterwards come to live in the air, kind. 
ſtigmata or trachez, opening into air veſlels ; plants, they are altered in kind. L 
WIE n 


r tt. 


— — * 
— — 


ſuppoſes that the blood, in paſſing through the lungs, receives heat only: that the whole of this heat is evolved 
in the lungs by precipitation; and is thence diffuſed over the ſyſtem as from a centre or focus: in which caſe, 

we muſt alſo ſuppoſe that the lungs are the warmeſt part of the body; and that the heat of the other parts will 

be in proportion to their diſtance * the lungs, or the length of the veſſels through which it has paſſed. | 

As for the ſtability of animal heat, this theory aſcribes it entirely to foreign cauſes; to the different degrees 

of evaporation z or to the varying ſtates of the air. 

The ſingular meaning which this theory gives to the word Phlagiſton, mult ſtrike every one who knows the 
etymology of that word. The celebrated Stahl found it in the Greek; and applied it naturally to ſignify 
pure elementary fire, or the moſt pure and ſimple inflammable principle in a ſtate of combination. Mr Kirwan 
has ſince uſed it to expreſs hydrogene : Dr Prieſtley has called the azotic phlogiſticated air: and Dr Crawford, 
who ſeems to take phlogiſton in the ſenſe of Mr Kirwan, ſpeaks likewiſe as it he anderitood it in the ſenſe of 
Dr Preeſt'ey. Mr Kirwan's phlogiſticated air, however, will not kindle without oxygene: Dr Prieſtley's will 
extinguiſh fire: and Dr Crawford's is directly oppoſed to that principle. Theſe are not the ancient doctrines of 
Stahl: they are new ideas expreſſed in one of his antiquated words; the meaning of that great man is neglected. 
The ſounds, which he uttered, like the dead language of an old ritual, are among a few ſtill in veneration. 

( Q) Borelli has ſhewn how, by contracting the air veſicle or allowing it to expand, the fiſh can riſe, fink, or 
remain flationary in the water. Borelli de Natatu. | | | I F 
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*Refpira- * In all living bodies the proper function of one part 
tion. of the reſpiratory organs is, to ſecrete from the water 
or air that particular aeriform floidhich mingles with 
their juices, and which is neceſſary to life and nutri- 
tion. In many cafes theſe organs are placed exter- 
nally, and are always in contact with the air or wa- 
ter from which they ſecrete. In other caſes they 
are lodged internally; and air or water are then 
alternately admitted and expelled by varieties of or- 
77 which ſerve as auxiliaries. 

Reſpira-„— "The plants ſecrete their aeriform fluid from water and 
tory organs air. They receive air along with the liquids of their 
of plants; abſorbents, which open on the roots, the trunk, and 
the branches, and upon the inferior ſurſaces of leaves; 
or, if nature has plunged theſe leaves under water, the 
abſorbents open and imbibe their fluids on both ſides. 
In many, however, the upper ſurface of the leaf is in- 
tended to inhale air. Bonnet obſerved, that when this 
ſurface was applied to the water the leaf died ſoon ; 
but that when the lower ſurface was applied, it lived 
for months. It has alſo been remarked, that the up- 
per ſurfaces of ſome leaves will repel water; and that 
the death of the leaf will enſue when its breathing 
pores are obſtructet with oil“. We hence learn why 
aquatic plants riſe up to the ſurface of the water and 
ſpread” their leaves in the open air: and as it is pro- 
ved by Ingenhouſe and others, that the reſpiration of 
many leaves is aſſiſted by light, we ſee a reaſon why 
lants growing in a dark room turn to the place where 
light is admitted; why the flowers and the leaves of 
many plants follow the diurnal courie of the ſun ; why 
the branches of trees, which require much light, die 
. when placed in a thick ſhade; why moonſhine in au- 
tumn contributes ſo much to the ripening of grain; 
and why leaves and branches are arranged in ſuch a 
manner as leaſt to intercept that quantity of light 

which nature has allotted to the genius of each. 
The air veſſels in the body ot plants are thoſe veſſels 
which contain juices but at certain times, and which du- 
ring the greateſt part of the ſealon are filled with air +. 
This air is collected from the ſap of the roots as it 
.ch paſſes along the diametral inſertions, and from thoſe 
F 16. 3 . veſſels which open upon tbe trunk and upon the leavesf. 
bid. B 3. Like pulmonary tubes, which are feen branching 
ch. 2. through the bodies of inſets, they perform an office 
7% ſimilar to that of the tracheæ and bronchia ; and are 
A thoſe general receptacles of air trom which the neigh- 
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note 37. 
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bouring parts of the plant ſecrete what is needed: for Reſpira- 
in plants and a certain number of inſects, the functions tion. 
of the lungs, the ſtomach, and the heart, are generally - 
diffuſed. The ſeveral parts can reſpire, digeſt, and 
circulate fluids on their own account; ana if they 
ſhould chance to be ſevered from the whole, can live 
and grow, and propagate their kind. 

The air veſſels are ſurrounded by thoſe which con- 
tain a liquid during the whole time of the growth. 
They are the largeſt veſſels of the wood, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the bark; and in the leave they may ſome- 
times be ſeen even without the aſliſtance of glaſſes. 
Their cavity is formed by certain fibres which wind 
ſpirally like a cork-ſcrew. In the leaf they generally 
approach and recede like the fi aments of nerves ; but 
they never inoſculate from one end of the plant to the 
other, except at the extremities ;; they reſemble the 5 Grew's 
pulmonary tubes of inſects by their general diſperſion Anat. of 
over the ſyſtem, and the ſpiral rings of which they 8 
are compoſed (x); they differ in this, that the pulme- 33. 


12 27 — 29. 
nary tubes are frequently obſerved to anaſtomoſe in he B. 1 , 


their larger branches, as the ramifications of a vein or part 1. 


artery do in their ſmaller capillary twigs. ch. 4.317 
The reſpiratory organs, which are fmilar either to 19 · 

the gills of fiſhes or the lungs of man, can hardly here 
elaim a deſeription, as their nature and forms are ſo 
generally known. There is one circumſtance, how- 
ever, in birds which arreſts our attention: the cells of 
their bones, and the numerous veſicles of their ſoft 
parts which communicate with the lungs, have been 
deſervedly a matter of ſurpriſe to moſt phyſiologiſts. 79 
In accounting for their uſe, the ingenious Hunter and opi. 
ſuppoſed that they leſſened the ſpecific gravity and nions con- 
aſſiſted flying; that being the circumſtance which he Kt 1. the 
thought mof peculiar to birds. Learning afterwards CE 
that they were in the oſtrich and not in the bat, he iu birds, 
ſuppoſed that they were appendages to the lungs. In &c, 
amphibious animals, in the ſnake, viper, and many 
others, he obſerved, that „the lungs are continued 
down thruugh the whole belly in form of two bags, 
of which the upper part. only can perform the office of 
reſpiration with any degree of effect, the lower ha- 
ving comparatively but few air veſſels (s).” In theſe 
animals, the uſe of ſuch a conformation of the lungs 
was to him evident. It is in conſequence of this 
ſtructure,“ ſaid he, © that they require to breathe leſs 
frequently than others.” From this reaſoning he na- 

turally 


Nature, or Hiſtory of Inſects. 


gere, et contrahi poſſint. 


natare exiſtimantur. 


De Generat. Auimal. Exercit. 3. 


(x) See the ſpiral rings in the pulmonary tubes of a bee, Plate XVII. fig. 10. Swammerdam's Book of 


(s) The ſame obſervations were long ago made by the immortal Harvey. After obſerving that both the 
tranſverſe and longitudinal membranous diaphragms ot birds contributed to reſpiration, he adds; 
nunc taceam. Avis pre cæteris animalibus nun modo facillime reſpirat, ſed vocem etiam in cantu diverſimode 
modulatur: cum tamen ejus pulmones lateribus et coſtis adeo affixi ſunt, ut parum admodum dilatari, aſſur- 


Et alia, ut 


Quinetiam (quod tamen a nemine hactenus obſervatum memini) earum bronchia ſive aſperæ artertæ ſines in 
abdomen perforantur. Aëremque inſpiratum intra civitates illarum membranarum recondunt. 
dum piſces et ſerpentes intra amplas veſicas in abdomine poſitas, eundem attrahunt et reſervant, eoque facilius 
Et ut ranæ ac bufones cum æſtate vehementius reſpirant, aceris plus ſolito in veſiculas nu- 
meroſiſſimas abſorbent (unde earum tam ingens tumor) quo eundem poſtea in coaxatione liberaliter ex ſpirent. 
Ita in pennatis pulmones potius tranſitus et via ad reſpirationem videntur quam hujus adequatum organus. 


Quemadmo- 
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Reſpira- tutally inferred, that the motion of flying might ren- 
tion. der the frequency of reſpiration inconvenient ; 

that a reſervoir for air might therefore become ſingu- 

larly uſeful. The bat and the oſtrich, however, are here 

as t:rmidable objections as before. The bird raſpires 
frequently when at reſt, and when it flies to our bo- 

ſoma from the hawk; that frequency ſeems to have 

been increaſed by what is a general and a common 
cauſe, an increaſed degree of muſcular exertion. Had 

air cells been intended merely to prevent the effects of 

a rapid motion on reſpiration, we might expect to ſee 


them in greyhounds and a number of quadrupeds, 


much more readily than in ſome birds whoſe flights are 
neither rapid nor long. 

This great phyſiologiſt was not aware that the cir- 
cumſtance moſt peculiar to birds was not their act of 
flying, but their feathers, which contain a large quan- 
tity of air, and which require a regular ſupply, whe- 
ther they ſoar on the wings of the eagle, or remain on 
the ground, attending the oſtrich (70 | 

Both in amphibious animals and birds, the air of 
the veſicles has paſſed the reſpiratory ſurface of the 
lungs. In the tracheæ of plants and the pulmonary 
tubes and veſicles of inſects, it is only proceeding on its 
way to be reſpired. Wonld it be worth while to mquire 
whether vegetable ſubſtances, and thoſe which are call - 
ed corneous in animals, require a different preparation 

of air from what is the common preparation of lungs ? 
whether hair grows beſt, 'or the cuticle thickeſt over 
ſoft parts that are cellular and ſpongy (u)? and whe- 
ther the animals that bear horns have larger ſinuſes in 
the frontal bone of their cranium than others? From 
the general diffuſion of air through the birds, and the 
ſituation of their veſicles beyond the lungs, it would 
appear that the pulmonary viſcus in theſe animals does 
not reſpire or ſecrete air for the whole ſyſtem ; and we 
T 
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are certain, that in plants and mſeas moſt parts re- Reſpira. 


ſpire the air for themſelves, and that there is no par - tion 
ticular part appnifited to ſecrete air for the whole. —_— | 
We here ſpeak of reſpiratory organs as thoſe which Air 4 
ſecrete an aeriform fluid from water and air; but our ſorbed b 
language probably had been more accurate had we the fluid; 
called them the organs in which an aeriform fluid is Which pa 
abſorbed by their liquid contents, as theſe flow. by, along the 
either wholly or in part, in their courſe through the 1 
ſyſtem. It was long denied that any abſorption -of © 
the air took place from the pulmonary ſurface; and a 
ſpeculative reaſoners had attempted to prove that no 
air could paſs to the blood through the membranes of 
the lungs, becauſe airhad infuſed upon ſome occaſions 
to paſs through pieces of wet leather that had been ex- 
poſed to it for that purpoſe. Borelli, however, en- 
deavoured to ſhow how air in the lungs might mingle 
with the blood, and how ſome always p in re- 
ſpiration. There are few doubts now entertained on 
this ſubject. Venous blood incloſed in a bladder 
by the celebrated Prieſtley diſcovered ſuch an at- 
traction for oxygene, that it abſorbed the aeriform 
fluid through all the coats of the reſiſting medium, ex- 
hibiting an inſtance avd beautiful illuſtration of the 
chemical affinities which take place in this function. 81 
The reader will obſerve, that the two words reſpi- Twobinds 
ratory organs are here employed in what may be called ra- of reſpiri- 
ther a particular ſenſe. The truth is, there are two tory or- 
kinds of reſpiratory organs, which, though ſometimes gans. 
included in the general expreſſion, ſhould always be 
conſidered as perfectly diſtin. The firſt kind com- 
prehends thoſe in which the water and air is decom- 
poſed; the ſecond, thoſe by which theſe fluids are 
properly applied to the reſpiring ſurfaces of the former. 
We obſerve theſe laſt in the fluttering motion of the 
leaf itſelf, or in that tendril which turns the ſurface of 
| the 


(r) *The uſe of this retention (of the air in the veſicles of birds) is not well known to us, at leaſt in reſpect 
of the upper pouches ; ſo in regard of the lower ones. The uſe of this retention has been explained in the de- 
ſcription of the osTR1CH : where it was ſhown that there is a probability that the air contained in the lower 
pouches ſerves to compreſs the viſcera, and make them riſe upwards. 
terves · birds to render them lighter in flying, like as the bladder which is in fiſh helps them to ſwim. And 
this conjecture would have ſome foundation, if the air contained in the bladders of birds were as light in pro- 
portion to the air in which they fly, as the air contained in the bladders of fiſh is in proportion to the water 
in which they do ſwim. But to ſay ſomething which hath at leaſt a little more probability, waiting till we 
have a more certain knowledge of the truth and uſe of this retention of air, we conſider that the birds gene- 
rally riting very high, and even to the place where the air is a great deal lighter than it is neat the earth, might 
be deprived of the principal advantages of reſpiration for want of an air whoſe weight might make on the 
heart and arteries the compreſſion neceſſary to the diſtribution and circulation of the blood: It they had not the 
| a long time a portion of air, which being rarefied by the heat which this retention pro- 
duceth therein, might, by enlarging itſelf, ſupply the defe& of the weight of which the air that: they do 
breathe in the middle region is deſtitute. For if there be a great many birds which do never riſe very 
high into the air, whoſe lungs have wy gy theſe bladders in which the air is retained ; there are alſo a 
or flying. And it may be obſerved, 
{ome parts in animals which have not any uſe in certain ſpecies, and which are given to the whole genus, by 
reaſon that they have an important uſe in ſome' of the ſpecies. 
the males have teats like the females ; that moles have eyes; oſtriches and caſſowars wings 
toiſes have a particular formation of the veſſels of the heart which agrees only with water tortoiſes, as it is ex- 
plained in the deſcription of the ToxTo1sE.” The Anatomical Deſcription of a Caſſowar, by the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. We can hardly anſwer for the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, which maintains that the genus bas 


taculty of containin 


great many that have wings which they uſe not 


uſeleſs parts merely in complaiſance to the ſpecies. 


(v) Nails and hair grow after death, and a quantity of air is evolved in putreraction. 


Some do think that this retention of air 


that there are found 


It is thus that in ſeveral kinds of animals 
; and that land tor- 
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Refpira-" the leaf to the ſun. We ſee them producing theſe 
tion. ofcillatory motions in the branching gills of the pul-x 
i  arboreſtens. When the breathing ſurface is within the 
Auxiliary body, we diſcover them again in the tracheæ of plants, 
orgaus of whole cavity is formed by a ſpiral fibre that is ſeem- 
reſpiration, ingly intended for ſome kind of periſtaltic motion. 
We detect them likewiſe in the pulmonary tubes, in 
the ſpiral rings, and in the abdominal movemeats of 

inſects. We ſee them in fiſhes ſwallowing the water 

and propelling it onward through the fringes of the 
gills. In the frog, we note them by the motions of 

the pouch between the ſternum and the lower jaw. 

After this animal is divided tranſverſely behind the 

fore legs, this pouch continues to fill and to empty 

itſelf downwards by the trachea where the lungs were. 

When the whole integuments and ſome of the muſcles 

between the jaw-bone and ſternum are removed, we 

fee how the pouch was dilated and contracted by a 

broad cartilage connected with the trachea, and attach- 

ed by muſcles to the inſide of the ſternum and the 
neighbouring parts. When the pouch is enlarged, the 

air ruſhes in through the two noſtrils at that time ex- 

panded; and when it is contracting, the glottis ſtarts 
up with an open mouth to the middle ot the pouch, 

and the air is preſſed down through the trachea to the 

lunge. This amuſing ſight will ſometimes continue 

for a whole hour. In man and all the warm-blooded 
quadrupeds, the thorax or cavity where the lungs are 

placed is dilated and contracted by the diaphragm and 

muſcles attached to the ribs. In the time of dila- 

tation the glottis opens, as we ſee in birds: the air 

ruſhes in, ſupports the incumbent weight of the at- 
maſphere, and enables the thorax to expand wider. 

The expanding powers having made at laſt their uſual 

effort, their antagoniſts ſucceed, exert their force, and 

83 the air is expelled. : 

Afiſted by In applying either the water or air to the breathing 
the preſ- ſurface, all theſe auxiliary organs are aſſiſted by the 
ſure of the cjrcumambient fluid which preſſes equably on all ſides. 
armo{phere When a Florentine flaſk is applied to the mouth, and 
all communication between the larynx and external air 

entirely cut off, it requires an effort to bring the air 

of the flaſk into the lungs. The weight ot the at- 
moſphere is therefore aſſiſting in reſpiration; and the 

air, whether in the lungs or the thorax (x), muſt not 

be ſo denſe as that which is without. When Verheyen 
perforated the thorax of a dog, and reſtored the equi- 

librium betwixt the external and internal air, the re- 
ſpiration of the lungs ceaſed, though for ſome time 

the alternate admiſhon and expulſion of air was conti- 

nued through canulas introduced into the wounds. 

It cannot ſurely be aſked here, how the preſſure of 

the atmoſphere ſhould be aſſiſting in raiſing the thorax 

2, and thus ſeemingly counteratt itſelf? The heat of the 
Mow Wh lungs expands the air as ſoon as it enters. The air 
preſſure rapidly abſorbs moiſture ; and though not uſually no- 


raiſes the ticed by philoſophers, yet the ſudden expanſion, which 


thorax, 


is always the conſequence of that abſorption, is a very 
general phenomenon in nature. By this heat, or by 
this abſorption, the air would occaſion greater dilata- 
tion, were it not for the lungs, which ſeek to collapſe ; 
Vor. XIV. 


* 
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the cartilages of the ſternum, which ſeek to recoil; Reſpira- 
and the ſtretched- out muſcles, which either ſpontane- . 
ouſly, or directed by the will, endeavour to contract 4346 
and produce expiration. 
Having ſeen how the air will ruſh in on the opening 
of the glottis, we may alſo conceive how the ſhutting 
of the glottis will reſiſt the force of internal expanſion, 
and ſupport a weight laid upon the breaſt. The'con- g 
fined air will expand equally on all ſides, and the preſ. How the 
ſure mult be great before the ſpace which falls to the expanſion 
glottiscan exceed its own muſcular force and the weight ,, 
of the atmoſphere. It is this diffuſed preſſure of fluids 
that produces ſuch ſtriking wonders in hydranlics ; and 
which explains how the droppings of the ureters thould 
expand the bladder even to a pally, and overcome the 
abdominal muſcles. £6 
To account for the action of theſe organs which Opinions 
ſerve as auxiliaries in reſpiration, there have been ſup- 5 
poſed an appetite for air which prompts as a ſtimulus ; ere. 
an influence of the will, though we breathe while Kan 
aſleep; and a natural inſtinct, which indeed may exiſt, 
but explains nothing. In ſpecifying the ſeveral organs 
concerned, we have heard of an expanſile power of the 
lungs, of a certain preſſure of the phrenic nerve, of « 
muſcular diaphragm, and of the action of oblique in- 
tercoſtals. But theſe explanations are {rom a limited 
view of the ſubject. The expreſſions uſed may indeed 
be general; but their meaning is particular, narrow, 
and confined ; and their alluſion is only to man, or per- 
haps to a few of the warm-blooded quadrupeds : for 
where are the intercoſtals of the frog? where is the 
muſcular diaphragm of birds? where the preſſure of 
their phrenic nerve ? and where the expanſile power of 
their lungs ? 87 
It is fortunate for man that theſe aſſiſting reſpira- What er- 
tory organs are in ſome meaſure ſubject to his will, Zane form 
1 3 * articrlate 
By this ſubjection he produces vocal found when fund. 
he pleaſes, divides it into parts, varies it by tones, 
forms it into words, and enjoys the diſtinguiſhed and 
numerous advantages i hat may be derived from a ſpo- 
ken language. 


SECT. II. Digeſtion. _ 


As reſpiration ſucceeded the placenta in one of its Digeſtion, 
offices by maintaining life, the function of digeſtion 
ſucceeds it in another by either continuing or ſup- 
porting the growth of the living body. It depends 
on reſpiration for a portion of heat, and is that func- 
tion by which the liquid and ſolid food undergoes its 
firſt preparation in the ſyſtem. 29 

Though gaſeous fluids, including the principles of Gaſeous. 
heat and light, may be proved to nouriſh and compoſe fluids com- 
the ſubſtances of all living bodies, yet a part only can Poſe the 
enter the ſyſtem in a gaſeous ſtate. This part he Is 
changed by the lungs, or by thoſe fluids which they ving bo- 
contain. The organs of digeltion, before they can dies, and 
act on aerial bodies, mult have them reduced to ſome two of the 
new form. For the food of vegetables, this form re- g#fcs form 
quires to be water, whoſe 100 parts are found to con. EE. 
ſilt of 84; of oxygene and 15! of hydrogene. See 
WarkER. 
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(x) Suppoſing that there be any in the thorax. 
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When the gaſes have paſſed through both the watery 
and vegetable ſtates, they, as juices or ſolids, become 
the food of a great many animals. Theſe animals 
produce new changes, and by their preparation the 
gaſes hecome the food of others which are called car- 


nivorons ; and then the carnivorous and all living bo- 


dies, when the vivifying principle has ceaſed within 
them, and when they are haſtening to a ſtate of diſ- 
ſolution, are devoured by others who feed on corrup- 
tion, are partly converted into water and gas, and be- 
come in their turn the food of the kinds on which they 
had fed. | 

As theſe effe&s of the digeſting and va gow. 
powers are more ſurpriſing than any chemical proceſs 
of art, it may not be unpleaſing to take a more parti- 
cular view cf them. It has long been obſerved, that 
thoſe animals which are not carnivorous feed upon 
plants; and, ſince the days of Van Helmont and 
Boyle, it has been ſuſpeRed that plants live upon wa- 
ter and air. This ſuſpicion has now been confirmed 
by numerous experiments. Plants have been raiſed from 
diſtilled water without earth, and, inſtead of requiring 
a vegetable mould, have ſpread their roots in moſs, in 
paper, in cotton, in pieces of cloth, in pounded glaſs, 
and powder of quartz. From theſe facts, the ingeni- 


. ous Chaptal has been led to ſuppoſe that ſoils act but 
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as ſo many ſponges, affording water in different pro- 
portions, and in different ways; and that all that the 
plant wants from the ſoil is a firm ſupport, a permiſſion 
to extend its roots where it chooſes, and that propor- 
tioned ſupply of humidity which will ſecure it againſt 
the alternatives of being inundated or dried up. To 


anſwer, however, theſe ſeveral conditions, he allows it 


to be neceſſary in many caſes © to make a proper mix- 
ture of the primitive earths, as no one in particular 
poſſeſſes them. Siliceous and calcareous earths (he ſays) 
may be conſidered as hot and drying, the 1 16G 
as moiſt and cold, and the magneſian as poſſeſſing in- 
termediate properties. Each, in particular, has its 
faults, which render it unfit for culture. Clay abſorbs 


water but does not communicate itz calcareous earth Digeſtion; 
receives and gives it too quickly; but the properties o 
theſe earths are ſo happily oppoſed that they corre& 
each other by mixture. Accordingly we find, that by 
adding lime to an argillaceous earth, this laſt is divi- 
ded, and the drying property of the lime mitigated, 
at the ſame time that the ſtiffneſs of the clay is dimi- 
niſhed. On theſe accounts it is that a ſingle earth can- 
not conſtitute manure, and that the character of the 
earth intended to be meliorated ought to be ſtudied 
before the choice of any addition is decided on. The 
beſt proportions of a fertile earth for corn are three 
eighths of clay, two eighths of ſand, and three eighths 
of the fragments of hard ſtone. 92 
The advantages of labour conſiſt in dividing the Uſe of a- 
earth, aerating it, deſtroying uſeleſs or noxious plants, Briculture 
and converting them to manure by facilitating their pl., S. 
decompoſition,” : 
So far is vegetable mould from communicating any 
thing new to plants, that it rather owes its formation 
to them“, and if ſea falt ſhould at times be requiſite to * Chap:ab. 
marine vegetations, it is to be remembered that ſalts, Elem. of 
ſulphur, and lime, are all products of organized bodies; Chem. 
that iron (v) itſelf has been diſcovered in plants and «66 % 
animals; and that even diamonds, quartz, cryſtals, & „ 
ſpars, gypſum, &c. are found only in thoſe earths that beiginping, 
are partly compoſed of an impoveriſhed vegetable reſi- and 5 ;, 
due, which provident nature ſeems to have reſerved for art. 5: 
the reproduction or reparation of the earthy and metallic . 4 
ſubſtances of the globe; while the vegetable mould on als ve. 
theſe organic parts that remain are made to ſerve as getable 
nouriſhment for the growth of ſucceeding plants (z.) produc- 
If thoſe earths in which plants are reared, and tions. 
which contain no vegetable mould, ſhould ever be ſen- 
ſibly diminiſhed in weight, a circumſtance, we believe, 
which ſeldom takes place if proper precaution be uſed 
to prevent it; yet if it ſhould happen, it ſhould not in 
that caſe be forgotten that gaſes are the general ce- 
ments in nature; that they mix intimately with the 
hardeſt bodies; and that this ſenſible diminution of 
| weight 


„ 


- 


(1) Whether iron exiſts formally in organized bodies, or is the reſult of decompoſition, it derives its origin 


nliumately from gaſes. 


Blood gradually decompoſed by putrefaction yielded not only mor ſalts and lime, but 


much more iron than blood, ſuddenly decompoſed by lime. Though the greater part of an animal or vegetable, 
therefore, be without ſuch ſubſtances as ſalt, lime, iron; yet when decompoſed its parts may recombine, and 
thus produce them. See Surgical and Phyſical Efays, by Mr John Abernethy, X 

(2) * Vegetables in their analyſis preſent us with certain metals, ſuch as iron, gold, and manganeſe. The 


iron forms near one-twelfth of the weight of the aſhes of hard wood, ſuch as oak. 


the magnet. 


It may be extracted by 


We read inthe Fournaux de Phyſique an obſervation, in which it is affirmed that it was found in 


metallic grains in fruits. Vegetables watered with diſtilled water afford it as well as others. 


« Beccher and Kunckel aſcertained the preſence of gold in plants. 


M. Sage was invited to repeat the pro- 


ceſſes by way of aſcertaining the fact. He found gold in the aſhes of vine twigs, and announced it to the pub- 
lic. After this chemilt, moſt perſons who have attended to this object have found gold, but in much leſs quan- 
tity than M. Sage announced. The moſt accurate analyſes have ſhown no more than two grains, whereas M. 


Sage had ſpoken of ſeveral ounces in the quintal. 
ſuſing them with black flux and minium. 


Scheele obtained manganeſe in the analyſis of vegetable aſhes. 
Lime conſtantly enough forms ſeven-tenths of the fixed reſidue of vegetable incineration. 


The proceſs for extracting gold from the aſhes conſiſts in 


Next to lime, 


alumine is the moſt abundant earth in vegetables, and next magneſia. Siliceous earth likewiſe exiſts, but 
leſs abundantly; the leaſt common of all is the barytes. 
art. 15. 


Zee Salts, Sulphur, Iron, Lime, in Elements of Chemiſtry. See the Matrix of Diamonds ; ſee Chapta!, yol. 
iii. Part 4. f 5. art. 3. 8 


Chaptal's Elements of Chemiſtry, Part iv. g 3- 
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weight may be owing entirely to ſome diſſolution of 
the ſolid parts, and conſequent extrication of the 
gaſeous fluids (a). 


% Before we had acquired a knowledge of the con- 
ſtituent principles of water,” reſumes Chaptal, © it was 
impoſſible to explain or even to conceive the growth of 
plants by this ſingle aliment. In fact, if the water 
were an element, or indecompoſable principle, it would 
afford nothing but water in entering into the nutrition 
of the plant, and the vegetable would of courſe exhibit 
that fluid only; but when we conſider water as form- 
ed by the combination of the oxygenous and hydroge- 
nous gaſes, it is eaſily underſtood that this compound 
is reduced to its principles, and that the hydrogenous 
gas becomes a principle of the vegetable, while the 
oxygene is thrown off by the vital forces, According- 


ly we ſee the vegetable almoſt entirely formed of hydro- 


gene. Oils, reſins, and mucilage, conſiſt of ſcarcely 
any thing but this ſubſtance ; and we perceive the oxy- 

enous gas eſcape by the pores where the action of 
ight cauſes its diſengagement.“ 

But though water conſtitute the aliment of plants, 
we muſt not ſuppoſe that it is the aliment of theſe 
alone: the leech and the tadpole* are nouriſhed by wa- 
ter, and many animals have no other food. Rondelety 
cites a t number of examples of marine animals 
which cannot ſubſiſt but by means of water by the very 
conſtitution of their organs. He affirms, that he kept 
during three years a fiſh in a veſſel conſtantly maintain- 
ed full of very pure water. It grew to ſuch a ſize, that 
at the end of that time the veſſel could no longer con- 
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tain it. He relates this as a very common fact. We Digeſtion. 
likewiſe obſerve the red fiſhes which are kept in glas 
veſſels, are nouriſhed, and grow, without any other 
aſſiſtance than that of water properly renewed f.“ + Chaptal's 
The ingenious Borelli, who knew that plants and Elem, of 

ſeveral animals ſubſiſted wholly by water and air, was Chem. 
likewiſe of opinion that ſome animals lived upon ſand. — 4 
He could diſcover nothing but ſand in the ſtomachs of ; 4 Wo 2. 
many teſtaceous animals that live in the water, and par- 
ticularly in the ſtomachs of the ſmaller kinds that live 95 
buried in the ſand of the ſea. He could not conceive Some ani- 
what elſe could be the food of thoſe ſmall fiſhes or mals ſup- 
worms which penetrate the ſubſtance of the hardeſt — = 
rocks, and form excavations that always bear a propor- ſand, any" 
tion to their bulk. He had regularly found that the ux, 
ſtomachs of ſwans which he had examined were full of 
ſand ; and, recollecting the pebbles in the gizzards of 
fowls, he was led to infer that theſe ſubſtances were 
ſomehow diſſolved in a gaſtric juice, and ſerved to 
nouriſh the harder parts, as the ſhells, the feathers, 
and the bones (B). Theſe ſentiments, on a light view, 
might not be unnatural. From obſerving children 
of depraved appetites ſwallowing ſand, aſhes, and 
einders; from having ſometimes met with ſand in the 
ſtomachs of wild ducks ; from the uſual feces of the 
earth-worm ; and from the diſſection of ſeveral toads 
dug up in a garden, in whoſe ſtomachs we could ſee 
nothing but a quantity of earth, with pieces of coal, 
ſtone, and of flate, that had accidentally happened to 
be mixed with it (c), we long entertained a ſimilar 
opinion with this celebrated author: but on recollect- 

48 2 ing 


(4) What follows is from the 33d additional note of Dr Darwin's Botanic Garden. 
« Dr Prieſtley obtained air of greater or leſs purity, both vital and azotic, from almoſt all the foſſil ſub- 


ances he ſubjected to experiment. 
yielded twenty ounce meaſures of air. 
4 ounce weight of Lava 


Four ounce weight of lava from Iceland, heated in an earthen retort, 


gave 20 ounce meaſures of air, 


7 Baſaltes 104 — 
2 Toadſtone 40 — 
12 Granite —V 20 
1 — -— Elvain — 30 
7 —— Gypſum — 230 
4 — — Blue ſlate — 230 
4 —— Clay — 20 
4 — Limeſtone ſpar —— $30 
5 —— Limeſtone — 1160 
3 — äſ— Chalk — 630 — 

3 ͤ„à“—N——— White iron ore — 560 3 

4 — — Dark iron ore — 410 —— 
Ys —— Molybdena — 25 — 
11 — — Stream tin — 10 i 

2 ͤ 4iKS⅛ꝙ?ĩ— Steatites — 40 

2 ũmdl4— Barytes — 26 — 

2 — Black wad — $0 

4 Sand ſtone — 7 

3 Coal — — 700 


« In this account the fixed air was previouſly extracted from the limeſtones by acids, and the heat applied was 
much leſs than was neceſſary to extract all the air from the bodies employed.” 
(5) A ſimilar inference was made by Mr Burt upon opening the ſtomach of the pangolin of Hindoſtan. 


See PanGOLIN. 


(e) The third ventricle had a ſtrange body faſtened to its interior membrane. This body was compoſed of 
a hard membrane, in which there was gravel incloſed. Geſner ſays the chamois is accuſtomed to ſwallow 
gravel to clear his tongue and throat from the phlegm, which is apt to cover them, and deltroy the appetite. 
Anat. Deſcription of the Chamois or Gemp, by the French Academy. 
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— not nutritious; conſidering the balls of hair and of fea- 
thers which the carnivorous animals return, and that 
quantity of fæcal matter which is diſcharged by the 
inteſtines ; having frequently experienced that a ſenſe 
of fulneſs removes hunger, and obſerved perſons as it 
were by inſtin& prefling on the empty ſtomach with 
their hand -e began to ſuſpect that the ſwallowing of 
ſand, and a number of other indigeſtible ſubſtances, 
might not be to nouriſh but to prevent ſome cravings 
of the ſtomach, and that theſe cravings were in part 
occaſioned by a deficiency of the vſual preſſure which 
it receives from the Org parts. In this opi- 
nion we were more confirmed, by hearing it was cuſto- 
mary among ſome of the tribes of the north of Aſia 

96 to repel or mitigate the attacks of hunger by placing 

$ — a board over the region which 1s called epigaſtric, and 

land in the compreſſing it gradually by means of cords as the ſto- 
fomach. mach collapſes; and by learning afterwards, on a further 
inquiry, that a ſimilar practice, and from ſimilar mo- 


tives, was likewiſe common with ſome individuals in 


this country; who to alleviate the ſenſation of hunger, 
ftraiten the epigaſtric region with their handkerchief. 
This practice, however, being often impoſſible with 
the brute kind, inſtead of bringing the neighbourin 
parts to preſs on the ſtomach, they are obliged to diſtend 
the ſtomach, and to bring it to preſs on the neighbour- 
ing parts. Of the two ways of producing this preſſure, 
the laſt is certainly the moſt natural. Senebier has ſup- 
poſed that diſtenſion of the ſtomach is the cauſe of the 
ſecretion of the gaſtric liquor; but how well or ill his 
opinion may be tounded, daily experience permits not a 
doubt, that in order to ſatisfy the calls of hunger, the 
ſtomach requires not only to be nourithed, but to be 
filled, or at leaſt to have ſomething like a ſenſe of ful- 
neſs; and this may probably be one reaſon for thoſe 
bal's which are found in the ſtomachs of the chamois, 
which likewiſe ſwallows ſand, and in the ſtomachs of 
the cow, the ſheep, and of the horſe, + when they do 
paſs away the winter in ſnowy mountains, where they 
can find no graſs” (p). 

From this general view of the food, the natural tran- 
ſition is to thoſe organs by which it is prepared. As 
all plants are fed on nothing groſſer than liquids, we 
ſee the reaſon why they are all nouriſhed by abſorbents, 
and why, inſtead of one common alimentary canal, 
they are furniſhed with a number of capillary veſſels, 
which by their action aſſiſt the living power in moving 
the fluids along the trunk, the branches, and the leaves. 
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Theſe fluids are obſerved to move between the different Digeſtion, 
ligneous circles, and the more copiouſly as the wood "Ya 
is younger or the nearer the circles are to the bark. 
In the circles themſelves, it has been remarked that the 
ſap veſſels, from being empty during a great part of 
the growing ſeaſon, have been called air veſſels; that 
they are formed of ſpiral fibres, adapted to ſome peri- 
ſtaltic motion (x): and it is plain, that by this ſtructure 
they are well fitted to propel their contents, whether 
water or air, upwards or downwards, backwards or 
forwards, according to the different poſitions of the 
lant. 
1 Beſides the particular action of the veſſels, a gene- . 
ral concuſſion is received from the movement of the wa- tion how 
ters or winds, which ſerves as an exerciſe; a general promoted. 
dilatation is occaſioned by both moiſture and heat; and 
a general contraction by dryneſs and cold, which pro- 
duce a motion ſomething ſimilar to that of the 
thorax . | { Borelli de 
In the ſpringing ſeaſon the ſap aſcends through the Generat. et 
empty veſſels before the leaves begin to appear. When Vegetat- 
the veſſels are filled through their whole extent, the Plantarum, 
buds ſwell, the leaves ſpread, and the flowers blow ; ** 
the evaporation from the ſurface is increaſed; the ſap 
is diminiſhed by the abſorption ; the ſucciferous veſſels 
now ceaſe to bleed(y); and the roots being unable to 
ſupply the waſte, the rains and the dews enter by the 
trunk, the branches, the leaves, and the petals of the 
flowers. When the evacuations are immoderately in- Abſorption 
creaſed by exceſſive heat, or preternaturally obſtructed of moiſture 
by the plucking of the leaves, by too much humidity, '® = wh 
or other cauſes which prevent perſpiration, the plant S ble. 
{oon either ſickens or dies. The chyle, which is form- 
ed in the ſap veſſels, has generally ſomething of a ſac- 
charine taſte. | | 100 
Conſidering the forms of animal food, we may na- In the ari- 
turally expect in the animal kingdom a greater variety mal. 
of thoſe organs employed in digeſtion. Moſt animals 
have indeed, like the vegetable, both inhaling and ex- 
haling veſſels, by which ſome of their fluids are ab- 
ſorbed, and evacuations regularly carried on. Except, 
however, in thoſe animals which ſubſiſt by liquids, 
theſe veſſels are of little importance in receiving food 
or ejecting what is fæcal from the ſyſtem. In theſe 
animals the abſorbenrs terminate in a hollow viſcus, 
which is called the alimentary canal, where the fluids 
undergo a Preparatory change, and are partly reab- 
ſorbed for aſſimilation. In all others the food enters 
by a proboſcis (), or by an aperture which is 14 
the 


„* 


* 


(D) Bartholine, queted by the French Academy, thought that theſe balls were compoſed of the hair which 


the cows lick from their ſkin, or of the wool which the ſhe 


ep eat. But the horſe does not lick himſelf, and 


many of theſe balls ſeem to be compeſed of ligneous fibres. The balls which are found in the chamois are 


called by Velſchius German bezoar. 


See Anat. Deſcription of Chameis or Gemp, by the French Academy. 
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(E) © The ſuperior part of the inteſtine, which contained about thirteen inches, had a very particular ſtruc- 
ture; for, inſtead of the ordinary circumvolutions of the inteſtines, the cavity of this was tranſyerſely interrupt- 
ed with ſeveral ſeparations, compoſed of the membranes of the inteſtine folded inwards. Theſe ſeparations 
were near half an inch diſtant from each other, and turned round like the ſhell of a ſnail or of a ſtaircaſe with an 


open newel.” Anat. Deſcription of the Sea-fox, ibid. Theſe membranous folds running ſpirally, are not uncom- 
mon in the alimentary canals of animals. | 


8 This happens in a great many plants. ; 
G) Every perſon may have an opportunity of ſceing a proboſcis in a number of thoſe winged inſets which 
extract juices from plants. It is very eaſily diſcernable in the butterfly. In this inſect it is a fine moveable . 


tubes 
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This in the parrot was obſerved by the gentlemen of Digeſtion. 
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pigeſtian. the mouth + this mouth is properly the entrance of the 


1 alimentary duct. It is very generally furniſhed with a the French academy. It has ſince been obſerved in 
Food tri- tongue (un), which is uſually aſſiſting in deglutition; rooks, macaws, cockatoos, and others; and Mr Hun- 
turated in and if the food be of that nature to require cutting, ter, to whom phyſiology is ſo much indebted, diſco- 104 
the mouth tearingy or grinding, it is likewiſe furniſhed with the vered, that the male and the female pigeon ſecrete in Rumina- 
or ſtomach. proper inſtruments (1) for theſe operations. When their ingluvies a certain liquor for feeding their young; tion of 
the food is teſtaceous or ſome hard vegetable ſubſtance, and that moſt kinds of what have been thought ru- * 
and theſe inſtruments not in the mouth, ſomething ſi- minating birds do very often in expreſſing their fond- 
milar may generally be expected in a more remote part neſs regurgitate their food. Vet both this and an- 
of the canal. The crab and the lobſter have accord- other ſpecies of regurgitation which is very common 
ingly grinding teeth in their ſtomach, and granivorous with thoſe animals that ſwallow indigeſtible ſubſtan- 
fowls have a powerful gizzard lined with a thick cor- ces with their food, ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed 
neous ſubſtance. It poſſeſſes the compreſſing force of from rumination. 105 
the jaws ; and ſmall pebbles which the animals ſwallow To the ruminating kinds the diluting ſac is by no Part of'the 
ſerve it ſor teeth. means peculiar. The porpoiſe has one, though it does ſtomach 
Befdes mere trituration or grinding, the ſolid food not ruminate ; and many of thoſe animals which have —_ * 
Ne will often require to be mixed with tome additional none, as the rat, the hog, and the horſe, have a part * 
In what liquid (x). In thoſe carniverous animals which chew, of the ſtomach covered with a cuticle, and which muſt 
manner di- this liquid during the time of maſtication flows therefore principally ſerve as a reſervoir. The gullets 
luted. into the mouth from certain glands placed in the of ſeveral fiſhes and ſerpents are ſacs of this kind. It 
neighbourhood. In ſome ſpecies of the ape kind a frequently happens that a part of their prey is project- 
previous dilution takes place in two pouches ſituated ing from the mouth, while another part fills up the 
on the ſides of the lower jaw. In granivorous birds gullet and gradually deſcends, to be; reduced in the 
this dilution is very uſually performed in a fac (1), ſolvent below. So very dilatable are the ſtomachs and 
which is a dilatation of the canal ; and the food being gullets of ſome animals, that ſerpents have been often 
macerated there by the glands or exhaling veſſels, gra- ſeen to ſwallow whole animals which, prior in the 
10z Aually paſſes down (u), as is needed, to be triturated porging, were larger than themſelves; and many po- 
in diffe- and farther prepared in the ſtomach. In the rumina- lypes, and even ſome of the louſe kind will, by ſwal- 
rent ani · ting kind the dilution is performed in a ſimilar man- lowing food, more than double their own bulk. 106 
mall. ner: but theſe having no muſcular ſtomach fitted for Applying fomach as a general word to the different Number of 
grinding inſtead of deſcending the ſood is brought ventricles of the canal, we may here obſerve that every ſtomachs, 


up again into the mouth, and is then after the proper 
maſtication ſent to the ſtomach. If the food require 
no maſtication, it is ſent directly that way at firſt: a 


circumſtance which ſhows a curious diſcernment with 


reſpe& to foods, and proves that their alimentary canal 
is ſubject to the action of voluntary muſcles as far 
as the ſtomach. Some of thoſe birds which have a 
diluting fac or ingluvies ſeem likewiſe to ruminate. 


ſpecies of animals which ruminate havetwo ſtomachs, or 
at leaſt two divifions in one; that ſome have three, as the 
gazella; and ſome ſour, as the cow, the dromedary, and 
the ſheep: but it muſt not be ſuppoſed that the number 
of ſtomachs is any proof of a ruminating power. It was 
ſaid already that the porpoiſe has two; the porcupine 
has three diviſions in one; and the ſingular caſſowar, 
although it be found to have four ſtomachs, does not 

rumi- 


—— 


tube, poſſeſſing a 


great variety of action. 
tended in ſearch o 


food, it is coiled up in circular folds. 


— ũ — 


It ſerves ſor a hand, a mouth, and a gullet; and when not ex- 


The elephant has both a mouth and proboſcis, and 


this proboſcis is one of the moſt ſingular of living organs. 
(n) The crocodile has no tongue; the oſtrich, the ſeal, and ſome others have forked tongues ; the cor- 


morant has a double tongue ; ſome, like the eagle, have a cartilaginous tongue ; ſome, like the porcu- 
pine, have it toothed. We have found a bone in the tongue of a gooſe ; the tongue of the came leon, is a 
hollow trunk like a proboſcis ; the tongue of the frog is forked and long—it is rolled up in the mouth, and 
originates from the fore-part of the lower. jaw. In ſome the tongue is the organ of taſte; in others, the in- 
ſtrument for ſeizing their prey. In diſtinguiſhing foods moſt animals rely chiefly on ſmell. 

(1) Theſe inſtruments are corneous, bony, or calcareous; they are teeth or bills ; their fituation 1s the 
tongue, the jaws, the palate, or the ſtomach. Many teeth ſeem intended only for attack or defence, for 
ſeizing, killing, or retaining the prey. This is remarkable in the fangs of ſerpents, and in the large tuſks of 
the elephant, the barbirouſſa, and ſome other animals, where they have ſome reſemblance to horns, and projet 
from the mouth. The philodotus and ant-eater have no teeth; the larvæ of inſects have generally two, 
which are placed externally, and cut like a forceps. 

(x) There are many perſons whoſe tongues and months are naturally dry, and when they ſwallow a piece 
of bread muſt call for water or ſome other moiſtener. This complaint is even ſometimes general in a family, 
2 is propagated like an hereditary evil through its different branches. Cockatoos and parrots have likewiſe 

ry mouths. | | | 
r The buſtard has no fac of this kind; but the œſophagus is remarkable for the largeneſs of its 
glands. | 


(u) In the oſtrich the eſophagus paſſes down and returns, and the crop opens ſrom below upwards inte 


the gizzard. 
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- Reſervoirs 
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ruminate; nor, although granivorous, is any one of the 
four a gizzard. 

Somewhat different from theſe expanſions which we 
have been mentioning as exiſting in the firſt part of the 
alimentary canal, is a fort of pouch (x) which hangs 
from the neck and the lower mandible of ſeveral birds, 
and which, like the two pouches of apes, may be uſed 
either to macerate the food or to carry proviſions from 


of water in @ diſtance to their young. The pelican, a native of 
the Pelican warm countries, employs this pouch ſometimes to car- 


and came}, 


103 


ry a quantity of water; and another native of the ſame 
countries, we mean the dromedary, was obſerved to 
have at the top of the ſecond of the four ventricles a 
number of ſquare holes, which being the orifices of as 
many cavities between the membranes-which compoſe 
the ventricle, reminded the gentlemen of the French 
academy of thoſe large reſervoirs of water which Pli- 
ny mentions to be in camels ; and for which, accord- 
ing to his ſtory, their guides have opened them 
ſometimes 1n caſes of extreme thirſt. 

We come now to one of the principal agents in di- 
geſtion. Independent of the fluids which mingle with 


the food in the mouth, the gullet, or macerating ſacs, 


The gaſtric there is one denominated the gaſtric juice, and which, 


juice. 


horelli de fuſed afterwards to taſte graſs *. 


Nutritione 
Animal. 


prop. 194, 
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eicher by itſelf or along with others from the aliments 
or ſyſtem, acts in ſome meaſure as a ſolvent. It is ſe- 
creted from large glands at the entrance of the giz- 
zard, from veſſels or glands in the coats of the ſto- 
mach, and perhaps moſt plentifully near the pylorus : 
it powerfully reſiſts the putrefactive fermentation ; it 
coagulates milk and the white of an egg; it diſſolves 
food even when incloſed in metallic tubes ; and when 
life ceaſes, it acts frequently on the very ſtomach from 
which it was ſecreted. Its taſte, its colour, and its ſol- 
vent powers, are different in different claſſes of animals. 
It ſeems to be modified according to the age, the 
health, the habit, and the different aliments on which 
they live. The ſick and the child are incapable of di- 
getting the food that is proper for a healthy man. 
e hawk kind, after loathing bread and throwing it 
up without any change, can be gradually brought to 
take it for food; and Gaſſendi has mentioned a certain 
lamb which, being fed on bread, cheeſe, and on fleſh, re- 
But what is moſt 
ſurpriſing in the gaſtric juice is, that it ſpares all li- 
ving bodies, as thoſe worms which exiſt in the ſtomach, 
and the ſtomach itſelf while it is alive ; and it differs 
otherwiſe from a chemical ſolvent, in that it has an aſ- 
ſimilating power, and reduces all ſubſtances, whether 
animal or vegetable, on which it acts, to a certain fluid 
of determinate properties, which is called chyle. 
Beſides the gaſtric, the food again, after paſſing 
through the ſtomach, is mingled with a greeniſh ſapo- 
naceous liquor, which is called bi/e, and which flows 
either immediately from the liver or from a veſicle in- 
to which it had regurgitated as into a blind gut; at 
the ſame time nearly it is mingled with another reſem- 
bling the ſaliva from the pancreas or ſweet-bread ; a 
gland or glands whoſe place is ſupplicd in a great ma- 


ny fiſhes by a number of vermicular appendages to the Digeſtion, 


ſtomach. | 
In ſhort, from one extremity of the alimentary canal 
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Other 


to the other, fluids are perpetually flowing into its ca- juices, 


vity from glands. veſſels, or organic pores; and the 
membranes conſtantly ſecreting a mucus to protect 
themſelves from the acrimony of their contents. This 
acrimony mult often be conſiderable near to that end 
of the canal where the fæces are diſcharged; for as the 
firſt part of the canal has generally one or more dilata- 
tions which are called fomachs, and ſecretes at leaſt one 
fluid which is ſtrongly antiſeptic, ſo the laſt part has 


111 
e appendages which are called cæca, where the The cas 


ood always remains for ſome time, and where, from af the al. 


the quantity of animal matter that happens to be mix- 
ed with it, it becomes putreſcent. The office of the 
cœca is ſometimes ſupplied by the largeneſs and con- 
volutions of the colon (o); to which gut the ileum can- 
not, when it enters laterally, ſo eaſily communicate its 
periſtaltic motion. As the ſtomachs were the recep- 
tacles of the food when it entered, the cœca are re- 
ceptacles of the faecal matter before it be diſcharged. 
They are of various forms and capacities ; they are 
often larger than the ſtomach itſelf; are often com- 
poſed of proportionally thin and tranſparent mem- 
branes; and from their contents have often a colour 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the gall-bladder. Their 
number is different in different animals. Some have 
but one. The birds which have them have generally 
two; the buſtard has three; and Swammerdam has 
diſſected inſets which had four. As ſome ſtomachs 
have a number of folds which hang pendulous within 
their cavity, and increaſe their ſurtace, ſo have often 
the coca as well as ſome portions of the canal. The 
cœcum of both the rabbit and the hare is curiouſly 
formed. It is large and beautiful ; it is rolled up like 
a cornu ammonis ; it has the like outward appearance; 
and a fold running ſpirally is obſerved within. The 
animals which live on vegetable food have uſually the 
greateſt length of the canal, and the greateſt number 
of ſtomachs and of cœca: yet the caſſowar, which 
has no gizzard, has no cecum; and the polype, which 
is ſaid to be all ſtomach, is properly ſpeaking rather all 
cœcum. 


mentary 


canal, 
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To ſee more fully the proceſs of digeſtion, we muſt Adion of 


not overlook that general and organic action which thealimen- 
takes place through the whole alimentary canal. The _7 


power of maſtication exerted in the mouth is obvious 
to all. But the force of ſome ſtomachs has till very 
lately been known to few; we allude here to that of 
the muſcular or gizzard kind: for Abbe Spallanzani 
has divided Romachs into three ſorts ; the muſcular, 
the membranous, and intermediate. The immortal 


Borelli, who was probably the firſt that tried the force Strength of 


canal: 
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of the muſcular ſtomachs by gry into them nuts muſcular 


of filberds, hollow ſpheres of glaſs, hollow cubes of 


ſtomachs 


firſt eſti- 


lead, ſmall pyramids of wood, and ſeveral other very mated by 
hard ſubſtances, ſuppoſed that the power exerted by yorelli, 


the ſtomach of the Indian cock (2) was equal to 1350 
pounds 


— 


x) A pouch of this kind is obſerved in the common rock. 
5 The bear, whoſe inteſtines are 40 feet long, has nothing 3 a colon or a cœcum. 


eſner, and Aldrovandus, m__ a 
ir 


S 


The original is gallus [ndicus, which in the writings of Longalius, 
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Motions of As to the movements of the alimentary canal, the 


the alimen· qᷣirection of hairs found in the ſtomachs, and the balls 
tary canal 


13 
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pigeſtion. pounds oy The force of an intermediate ſtomach 
8 22 O 


cannot be ſo great, and that of a membranous one muſt 
be ſtill leſs. Each ſeems to have more of the ſolvent 
as it has leſs of the muſcular power, 'The moſt mem- 
branous are aflifted by the action of the neighbouring 
parts, and expel their contents as readily as To ſtrong- 
eſt. The muſcular ſort is either wholly of AL EAA, 
confined to certain kinds of birds and of fiſhes, as na- 
ture has meant that the grain or the ſhells which they 
uſe as food ſhould firſt be triturated before it be ſub- 
jected to the gaſtric juice. This comminution takes 
place in their ſtomach, becauſe it is plain that had 
bones or muſcles, fully equal to all theſe effects, been 
placed in the head, the form of the animal muſt have 
been altered, or that equilibrium which it preſerves in 
thoſe fluid elements through which it moves been com- 
pletely overturned. 


of hair which are thrown up, would appear to indicate 
a circular motion. 'The inteſtinal part has a motion 
ſimilar to that of a worm, and is called the vermicular 
or periſtaltic. Here every portion retains its own mo- 
tion, although it be ſeparated from the reſt by liga- 
tures. 'The ſtomach of the polype, the gullets of the 
ruminating kinds, and the cœca, have this motion in 
different directions at different times; and that ob- 


er. 


ed through a microſcope in the time of action, ama- 
zingly rapid: the ſtimulating cauſes employed are the 
food, the different liquors with which it is mixed, the 
air, the nerves where they exiſt, and a portion of heat. 
Some degree of heat is neceſſary to every proceſs of di- 
geſtion both in the animal and vegetable kingdom: 
what that degree is depends on the nature of the li- 


ving body; and is various according to its age, its 


health, its employ ments, and habits. The ingenious 
Hunter has mentioned the digeſtive and generative 
heats; and thoſe gardeners who are verſant in the ope- 
rations of hot-houſes, have on their thermometers the 
ſwelling, flowering, and the ripening heats, with a 
great many others for the ſeveral plants which they 
mean to raiſe, 

Among the other cauſes of digeſtion ſome authors 
have ranked fermentation : and it muſt be allowed, 
that ſomething ſimilar to the putrefactive fermenta- 
tion takes place in the cœca and the lower extremity 
of the inteſtine, and that the vinous and acetous fer- 
metations but too frequently occur in our ſtomach 
when that viſcus is morbidly affected (d. 

Much of the hiſtory of living bodies relates to the 


different degrees of heat, the varieties of ſoil, and he 


kinds of food concerned in digeſtion. The plants 
grow where the ſoil and the heat are congenial to 
their nature; and thoſe which admit of the greateſt 


ſerved in the alimentary canal of a louſe is, when view- variety with reſpect to ſoil, and the largeſt range on 


the 


r 


bird different from the cocg d' Inde or Turkey cock. Johnſton has called it 
mical Deſcription of two Indian cocks by the French Academy. Gallina Indica is Ainſworth's Latin for 
the Guinea hen. See Borelli de Nutrit. Animal. Prop. 189, 190, 191. 

(Q) © It may be admitted as an axiom (ſays Mr Hunter), that two proceſſes cannot go on at the ſame time 
in the ſame part of any ſubſtance; therefore neither vegetable nor animal ſubſtances can undergo their ſpontane- 
ous changes while digeſtion is going on in them; a proceſs ſuperior in power to that of fermentation. But it 
the digeſtive power is not perfect, then the vinous and acetous fermentation will take place in the vegetable and 
the putrefactive in the food of thoſe animals which live wholly on fleſh. The gaſtric juice therefore preſerves 
vegetables from running into fermentation and animal ſubſtances from . not from any antiſeptic 
quality in the juice, but by making them go through another proceſs, prevents the ſpontaneous change from 
takirg place. " 

6 1 1 ſtomachs there is an aeid, even although the animal has lived upon meat for many weeks: this, 
however, is not always the caſe; therefore we mult ſuppoſe it is only formed occaſionally. Whether the 
ſtomach has a power of immediately ſecreting this acid, or firſt ſecretes a ſugar which after wards becomes 
acid, is not eaſily aſcertained : but we ſhould be inclined to ſuppoſe from analogy the laſt to be the caſe; tor 
animals in health ſeem to have the power of ſecreting ſugar, as I find in the milk, and ſometimes in the 
urine from diſeaſe, The acid prevails ſometimes to ſo great a degree as to become a diſeaſe, attended with 
very diſagreeable ſymptoms; the ſtomach converting all ſubſtances which have a tendency to become 
acid into that form: the ſugar of vegetables, and even ſometimes vinous ſpirits turning directly into 
acid, 

« To aſcertain whether there is an acid naturally in the ſtomach, it will be proper to examine the con- 
tents before the birth when the digeſtive organs are perfect, and when no acid can have been produced by diſ- 
eaſe or any thing that has been ni les In the link calf, near the full time, there is acid found in the 
ſtomach, e the contents have the ſame coagulating powers with thoſe of animals who have ſucked. 

“ Spallanzani gives the opinion of authors reſpecting digeſtion; and ſo anxinus is he to combat the idea of 
its being fermentation, that he will hardly allow that fermentation ever takes place in the ſtomach. That 
fermentation can go on in the ſtomach, there is no doubt. It is often found that milk, vegetables of all kinds, 
wine, and whatever has ſugar in its compoſition, become much ſooner ſour in ſome ſtomachs than they would 
if left to undergo a ſpontaneous change out of the body ; and even ſpirits in certain ſtomachs almoſt imme- 
diately degenerate into a very ſtrong acid. All oily ſubſtances, particularly butter, very foon become rancid 
after being taken into the ſtomach; and this rancidity is che effect of the firſt proceſs of the fermentation of 
oil, Mr Sieffert has been able to reſtore rancid oils to their original ſweetneſs, by adding to them their 
due quantity of fixed air; the loſs of which I conſider as the firſt proceſs in this termentation, ſimilar to what 
happens in the fermentation of animal and vegetable ſubſtances.” Olſervatiant on Digeſtion by Mr Hunter, 
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s Perlicus.s See The Anato- 
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globe. As every ſoil has uſually fome regular ſupply . and they are diſpoſed and feel themſelves able to wan 
en e chat ſupply der in ſearch of it; and that then they may be ready 
the; ſurface where, their li- to move at intervals from place to place, when the 
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r urs 


the fartheſt diſperſed over the 


= 


the ſcale of heat, are 


of moiſture, the plants 
extend their roots under 


3 


quid food, is. the leaſt expoſed to exaporation, and , 


meeting there with, the conſtant nourithment which 
they require, they remain in that ſituation for liſe (). 
If their trunks be ſo feeble as to need a ſupport, they 


. creep on the ground, they climb the face of a neigh- 


bouring rock, or cling to the body of ſome of the 
ſtatelier children of the foreſt. Their range for food 
is extremely limited: it is chiefly confined to the {ſmall 
ſpace which happens to be occupied by their roots and 


branches; yet if any uncommon. exertion be neceſſary, - 


the branches will bend, and the leaves turn to drink 
of the water that is paſſing by. If the roots be laid 
bare they will again plunge into the earth; if a ſtone. 
or a ditch be thrown in the way, they will move round 
or will dip downwards, and ſpread into the ſoil on the 
other ſide: if there they arrive at one that ĩs unfriend- 
ly they will not enter; but if a favourite earth ſhould: 
be near, though not in their direction, they. will twiſt 
about, advance as they grow, and at laſt meet it. In 


all theſe caſes the prop, the water, and ſoil, muſt 
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be neceſſary; they mult alſo be within a very ſmall 
diſtance, otherwiſe the plants cannot perceive them, or 
will fail in their languid attempts to approach them. 

It may be conſidered as a general fact, that where- 
ever food is liberally ſapplied for a whole lifetime in 
one place, the creatures which uſe it have ſeldom much 
locomotive power, or much. inclination to exereiſe it in 


Farther ob-'a long continued and progreſſive line. The curious in- 


ſervations 
on the lo- 
comotive 
power. 


ſect is therefore obſerved to depoſit its offspring in 
thoſe places where the proſpect of genial warmth and 
of plenty ſeem to preclude the future neceſſity of wan - 
dering or reſearch ; and when this offspring is about 
to pais into a new ſtate, and the organs foretel that a 
change or perhaps a variety of food will ſoon be re- 
quired, the appearance either of wings or of legs do 
likewiſe foreſhow that the power of locomotion is to 
be increaſed. Even nobler animals in their fætal Rate, 
where they live upon one ſpecies of food, and where 
that is afforded in regular plenty do ſpread out their 
roots, adhere to their foil, and become as ſtationary as 
the plant itſelf; and even when that ſupply is with- 
drawn, and they are expelled, yet if the ſtate into 
which they emerge be helpleſs and feeble, if their or- 
gans of digeſtion have a weak ſolvent or maſticating 
power, particularly adapted to ſome eafily aſſimilated 
jood, and if that food be preſented either by their pa- 
rent or nature without their exertion, their power of 
locomotion is not great, nor is it exerciſed in wander- 
ing afar. It is when the organs of digeſtion are 


directed them to ſolid food, and has given them a 
tions, and cœca, where they may lay up proviſions 


much freedom, leſt in their excurfions they might wan- 


the bee. Animals of great locomotive power, in or- 


are enabled to ſleep through the ſtorm of trouble and 
-of want, 


Wu. 
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ſtrong, and the appetite inclines to variety of aliment, Dipeſtion, 


enemy comes ox the ſpirit. prompts them, nature has 


large alimentary canal with ſtomachs, with convolu- 
for a journey; but afraid to entruſt them with too 


der from the places where ſubſiſtence is found, there 
are two appetites, hunger and thirſt, which never fail 
in a ſtate of health to remind them of their duty. 
This variety of food, and the manner in which it is 
affected by climate are the cauſe of the many and ſingu- 
lar migrations from ſpot to ſpot, from country to coun- 177 
try, and from ſea to ſea ; they are the cauſe of a ſtate Some fil 
of torpor in the hedgehog and the bear; and they part- cauſes of 
ly explain the provident foreſight of the ant and, of 4 


der to provide for themſelves, and their offspring, re- 
move to a diſtant country or climate when they ſee 
the ſigns of approaching famine, Thoſe of leſs loco- 
motive power, and who are incapable of migrating far, 
as if warned by heaven, lay up a ſtore for the ſcarcity 
to come; or ſhould their food be of that kind as not 
to be eaſily preſerved for a ſeaſon, they require no ſe- 
cret- warning to hoard it at the time when it fails, 
their ſyſtem becomes ſuſceptible of torpor, and they 


The ſource of this want is in moſt inſtances 
to be traced to the nature of the plant and inſet, The 
plant which has little heat of its own depends on the 
ſun or ſome other agent for one of the great cauſes of 
digeſtion. . When this agent refuſes the neceſſary heat, 
the plant muſt decline; its leaves, its juices, and its 
fruits muſt fail. The inſe& tribe, which had no other 
food, or which like the plant could not maintain their 
vivifying warmth, muſt likewiſe ſubmit to the ſame fate. 
The various animals which live on either the one or 
the other, according to their ſeveral diſpoſitions and 
characters, retire to their ſtores, to their dens of tor- 
por, or migrate to a country to which they are led by 
unſeen guides, to ſhare in its abundance, Of theſe laſt 
the rail (s) and the ſwallow are the only two which 
are ſometimes arreſted, and which, with the bear, the 
hedgehog, and the toad, are obliged to remain in the 
dwellings. of torpor till the genial ſeaſon of warmth 
and of plenty. 


SECT. III. Abſorption. 


Wan the food has undergone the firſt preparation, 
which is called dige/tion, and the chyle (T) is formed - 
the 


ſearch for it. 


his The Loves of the Plants. 


() Many of the fat plants live chiefly by the abſorption of moiſture from the air ; and many ſea-plants 
float through the ocean, and having plenty of food wherever they go, they ſend out no roots in order to 


(s) All the birds on the lakes of Siberia are ſaid by Proſeſſor Gmelin to retreat ſouthward on the commence- 
ment of froſt, except the rail, which ſleeps buried in the ſnow. Account of Siberia quoted by Dr Darwin in 


(T) the chyle of different living bodies has not yet been analyſed; in man it is generally a whitiſh fluid 
reſembling milk, and yielding water, oil, ſugar, and a coagulable lymph, 1 + 
I 


— 


— 
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the alimentary canal or ſap-veſſels, it is thence taken 


w— up by means of abſorption for the uſe of the ſyſtem. 


= From the veſſels it paſſes into the whole cellular tiſſue, 


; of compoſed: of veſicles, and cloſely interwoven with all 


the food in the vaſcular part of the plant. From the veſicles or 


plante, utricles of the cellular tiſſue it enters the vaſa pro- 
pria and glands, which contain and prepare the fluids 
123 and ſecretions peculiar to the ſpecies. - 
In animals. In the animal economy it was always ſuppoſed that 
124 he chyle was abſorbed by the ramifications of the red 
The laRte- veins ſpreading on the gut, till the 1622, when Aſellius 
als diſco- an Italian diſcovered the lacteals (v) running on the 
vered in meſentery of a living dog, and printed his account of 
1624. them in 1629. As he had not traced their courſe 
very far, he naturally thought that they went to the 
liver, which was then imagined to be the organ of ſan- 
 . _ gnificatioff, This opinion, with reſpect to the place 
125 Where they entered the veins, continued to be general 
Thoracic till 1651, when Pacquet in France publiſhed his ac. 
duc diſco. gount of the thoracic duct (x). With great candour 
vere in this author acknowledged, that he had been led to 
125 make the diſcovery by obſerving a whitiſh fluid mixed 


then it was evident that they had been ſcen before by Abſorption 
Dr Highmore and others, who had miſtaken them for 7 
lacteals; but (adds Dr Hunter) none of the anatomiſts 
of thoſe times could make out the origin of the lym- 
phaties, and none of the phyſiologiſts could give a fa- 127 
tis factory account of their uſe (2). He had not known Uſe of the 
that Gliſſon, who wrote in 1654, has aſcribed to theſe hymphatics 
veſlels the office of carrying the lubricating lymph 3 
from the ſeveral cavities back into the blood; and A 
that Frederic Hoffman has expreſſed the doctrine of 
their being abſorbents very explicitly *. Medic. 
It was on the 19th of June 1664 that Swammer. Ration. 
dam diſcovered the valves of theſe veſſcls ; and Ruyſch, If“, 
who had ſeen them, perhaps very nearly about that cap. 3. 
time, firſt gave an account of them in a ſmall treatiſe 128 
which he publiſhed at the Hague in 1665. Their 
The beſt mode of demonſtrating the lymphatics valves dif- 
we probably owe to the celebrated Nuck, who, as a 9+ agg 4 
ſpecimen of that complete ſyſtem of Lymphography 7 


which he meant to publiſh (A), printed in 1691 his Inject 


adenography, or deſcription of the glands. In this with mer- 


treatiſe he not only tells us how he brought them into cury before 


with the blood in the right auricle of the heart of a view, but in his plates repreſents many of them as 169. 
dog, which kind of anim I it had been cuſtomary to filled with his new mercurial injections; a happy in- 
di 


alive ſince the time of Aſellius. This practice vention, which perhaps was ſuggeſted by remarking 


of 3 — animals furniſhed likewiſe occaſions the extreme ſubtility of mercury when employed in 
(ſays Dr 
good fortune f ll to the lot of Rudbec firſt, a ER A method by which he inflated theſe veſſels led him 


unter} of diſcovering the lymphatics. This the cure of venereal infection. 


Swediſh anatomiſt, and then to Thomas Bartholine (v) to ſuppoſe that they took their origin from veins or 


126 A Daniſh anatomiſt, who was the fif{t who appeared in arteries, either immediately or through the interven- 
Lympha. Print upon the lymphatics. His book came out in tion of ſome follicles (s.) The celebrity of his name 
tics diſco= 1653, that is, two years after that of Fecquet; and procured credit to this miſtake ; and notwithſtanding 

| e 


Vor. XIV. 41 
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(v) We learn from Galen, that the lacteals in kids had long before been ſeen by Eraſiſtratus, who called 

them arteries. 

x) This duct had been ſeen before by Euſtachius. See Euſtach. de Vena fine pari. 

1) The diſcoveries of Rudbec and Bartholine were made in the years 1651 and 1652, about which time 
Jolyſfe an Engliſhman ſaw alſo the lymphatics. | 
I) Drs Hunter and Monro claim the merit of having found out the true uſe of the lymphatics. The 
former ſays that he taught it in his lectures ſo early as 1746, aud appeals to his pupils for the truth of the 
aſſertion. The latter ſeems to have made the'diſcovery in 1753; and in 1755 publiſhed an account of it in a 
theſis De Teftibus in variis Animalibus. Before the printing of this theſis, Dr Black told him that the ſame 
opinions concerning the valvular lymphatics had been long entertained by Dr Hunter. In 1756 Dr Monro 


attended Dr Hunter's lectures in London; heard the whole doctrine of the lymphatics very fully explained; 


and in 1757 reprinted his opinion at Berlin without taking notice of Dr Hunter's, who charges him with 
Plagiariſm ; and the charge is retorted by Dr Monro. 
a) Lymphographie, quod offertur ſpecimen, ubi lectori non ingratum percepero ad alias tranſiturus tum 
partes, non minus quam he, lymphaticus ductibus ſuperbientes. Prafatio ad Adenographiam. | 
Nuck had traced lymphatics on the exterior parts of the head and neck, on the membrane of the lungs, on 


the ſpaces between the ribs, in the loins, on the diaphragm, on the heart, the ſpleen, on the liver, the gall- 


blad.ier, on the ſtomach, on the meſentery, on the tunica albuginea of the teſtes, in the feet, and in the hands. 
Ita (continues he), ut multiplici experientia et variis partium præparationibus eo uſque pervenerim ut ixte- 
grum lymphaticorum ſiſtema a capite ad calcem mihi compoſuerim, cujus delineationem libenter tecum commu- 
Nicdbo, ubi partium nonnullarum hactenus nondum ſatis examinatarum, Lymphographiam abſolverimus. An- 
ton. Nucl de Inventis novis Epiſtola Anatomica ad D. D. B. G. Mod. Dod. a : 
() Quidam nervos conſtituunt vaſorum lymphaticorum principia; alii glandulas minores ; alii membra- 
nas: nec deficiunt qui a tendinoſa muſculorum parte eadem deducunt. Sed miſſis aliorum ſententiis, dicam 
modo; varia me hanc circa ſpeculationem molitum fuiſſe, variis experimentis (irrito licet ordinario conatu) 
varia tentaſſe, cafuque tandem nonnulla detexifſe que lucem, hic adferre poſſunt. 
Ante triennium, mundando lieni vitulino intentus, omnique ſanguine, aquæ tepidz ope, jam eloto, copio- 
ſam in arteriam ſplenicam infudi atrem, et, ſpiritu fortius adacto, non tantum plurimas exiguas in ſuperficie lie- 
nis vidi elevari veſiculas, fed ex iiſdem veſiculis vaſa prodire lymphatica, flatu etiam turgida et lienem perrep- 
tantia vidi, et quo diutius arteria fuit inflata, eo majorem notavi vaſorum nùmerum, ita ut, hac arte per in- 
| um 
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of Haller and of Meckel. 
by which it was ſupported are 


130 
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buted to all the different 


the ſounder opinion of Gliſſon, of Hoffman, and ſome 
others, the old notion that the veins performed the of- 
fice of abſorbents came 1 down as the great names 

"The atguments, however, 

18 Wenn f 

| as ſupported are Thowh now, and parti- 
cularly by thoſe of the Hunterian ſchool, o have been 
injections chat were not ſkil ful, obſervations that were not 


Diſcovered accurate, and concluſions that were not logical; while 
i bir ds and the boaſted afſertion that birds and filhes were without 


liſhes. 


131 
Have been 
ſeen in the 


lacteals and without Iymphaties, has been diſproved by 
the fortunate diſcoveries of Mr Hewſon and Dr Mon- 
ro. Excepting, therefore, in the penis and placenta, 
and in thoſe animals whoſe veins may be injected from 
the gravid aterus, the lympharics ſeem to perform the 
whole buſineſs of abſorption. They contain à fluid 
that is coagulable like the lymph of the blood, and are 
called valvular to diſtinguiſh them ſrom the arteries that 
do not admit the red globules. They derive their ori- 
gin from the cellular membrane, from the different ca- 
vities, and from the ſurface. Some authors ſay that 
they have ſeen them in the brain (c), and theſe Mat- 
cagni has ventured even to deſcribe in prints. That 
ſome indeed may exiſt in the brain, has not been de- 
nied ; but to believe that they have been found, and to 
truſt aſſertions which are not eountenanced by the ob- 


ſervations of ſkilful anatomiſts, requires a faith which 


for our part we do not pt etend to. Both they and the 
lacteals derive their name from the colour of the fluids 
which they contain. They bothempty themſelves into the 
veins; but molt of the lymphaties in the human ſubj ect, 
and all the lacteals, firſt unite in the thoracic duct, which 
near the heart leads into the courſe of the circulation. 


Secr. IV. Circulation. 


Ars part of the food is converted into chyle, and 
this chyle abſorbed by the lacteals, and brought into 
the courſe of the circulation, it remains to be diſtri- 
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rent of the ſyſtem, On this Cjrcuiz. 
actount, Hippocrates Tpeaks of the vſnal and conſtant tion. 
motion of the blood 2, of the veins and arteries as the — ny 
fountains of human nature,” as the rivers that water the Hippocra. 
whole body, and which if they be dried tip man dies g. tes ſpoke of 
He ſays that the blood veſſels are for this reaſon'every. the circul- 
where diſperſed through the Whole body; that they b fe 
give ſpirits, moiſture,” and motion; that they all ſpring bis lan. 

rom one; and that this one has no beginning and no guage i, 
end, for where there is a circle there is no beginning (b). vague. - 
In ſuch language was the prince of phyficians acctf. 4 Hippo 
tomed to expreſs his vague ideas of a circulation ; for n | 
ſo far was he from baving acquired accurate concep- p. x f 
tions on this ſubject, that when he ſaw the motions If FHippocrir 
the heart, he believed that the auricles were two bel. Corde, 
lowſes to draw int air, ànd to ventilate the blood. 

When after his time anatomy came to be more ſtu- 13; 
died, the notions of tlie aneients reſpecting the blood Arterics 
were better defined; and, however chimerical they may 4iſcorered 
wem to us, they were partly derived ſrom ifſeion © be at. 
and experiment. On opening dead bodies, they found ou. blood: 
that the arteries wert almoſt empty (x) and that very in dead 
nearly the Whole of the VIood was collected in the bodies. 
veins, and in the right auricle and ventricle of the 
heart. They therefore concluded that the right ven- 
triele was a fort ol laboratory; that it attracted the 
blood from che CavNα] by ſome operation rendered it fit 
for the purpoſe of nutrition, and then returned it by the 
way that it came. From the almoſt empty ſtate of the 
arteries, they were led ti ſuppoſe that che right ventricle 
prepared air, and that this air was conveyed by the ar- 
teries to temper the heat of the ſeveral parts to which 
the branches of the veins were diſtributed; ' 134 

To this laſt notion entertained by Eraſiſtratus, Ga. Proved by 
len added an important diſcovery. "By certain experi- Galen to 
ments, he proved that the arteries contained blood as 11% in 
well as the veins. But this diſcovery was the occaſion fi ine bo. 
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flictum vaſis lymphaticis vulnus aer immiſſus membrana linealis fere tota lymphatieis ductibus obſeſſa fue- 
rit viſa. ö n 
Ab eo tempore conjicere cæpi vaſorum lymphaticorum principia ab arteriarum ſarculisemanare, idque aliquan- . 


; 
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do intermedia yeſicula, aliquando deficiente veſicula, immediate ab ipſa arteria venave. Adenographiacurioſa, cap. 4. 


(c) Sed rogare videris, utrum in cerebro etiam vaſa occurrant lymphatitca ? Quamvis ex recentioribus, 
nonnulli in eorum deſcriptions ſatis liberales, eadem concedant et facile admittant : Verum, quod paſſim 
obſervo, ſyſtemata in prop) io cerebro formant et viſcera ex ſuo placito componunt: ad experimenta enim pro- 
vocati nihil egregii præſtare valent. Nunquam hac in parte, ut ingenue loquar, hactenus Scopum attingere 
potui. Interim non negandum cenſeo aliquando cerebri lymphatica in una aur altera parte failfe viſa; et non 
ita pridem, anatomicus quidam mihi amiciſſimus, inter alia in venta, hæc nobiſcum, communicat. Vidi, inquit, 

lymphaticum in cerebro Bovino, quod examine tuo (ut originem ſcias et 1 erit digniſſimum. Non 
longe a glandula pineali, a qua ramos forte habet, incumbit plexui choroideo, ad infundibuli latera ſeſe exten- 
dens.“ Ante biennium ductum lymphaticum ex pini glandula eodem modo ut aliis glandulis, exeuntem vidi. 
25 . 1 certiſſimum, et cerebrum ſuos haberg rivulos aquoſos, fed nondum diſtincte, in lucem protractos. 
i nat. ; ag. dong "21 [15 | eh j $0452 
(o) Hippocrat de Venis. “ Plato, in his Timæus, ſpeaks of the heart as a watch-tower completely: forti- 
fied, as the knot of the veins, and the f untain from whence the blood ariſes, and briſkly cireulates through 
all the members. The blood he calls the paſture of the fleſh; and adds, that for the ſake of nouriſhing the 
remoteſt parts, the gods have opened the body into a number of rivulets like a garden well ſtocked with plenty 
of canals, that the veins might by this means receive their ſupply of moiſture from the heart as the common 
ſource, and convey it through all the fluices of the body.” The reſt of the paſſage cited by Longinus is as 
full cf nonſenſe as it well can hold: and indeed Longinns ſeems chiefly to have admired it for ſomething which 
had ſtruek him as divine and unparalleled in its tropes, as making the head a citadel, the neck an iſthmus, the 
vertebrz hinges, and the fleſh a rampart. ' See Longinur on the Sublime, 32. Us e eee, Zug e 
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ficulty in which his new diſcovery had involved him, he 
ſuppoſed that the branches of the veins and arteries 


.. -. anaſtomoſed (r); that when the blood was carried to 


the lungs by the pulmonary vein, it was partly pre- 
 yented by the valves from returning ; that theretore 
during the contraction of the thorax it paſſed through 
the ſmall inoſculating branches to the pulmonary vein, 
. and was thence conveyed along with the air to the leit 
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Gicula. of ſome embarraſſment, How was the blood to get 
. tion; from the right to the left yentricle ? To ſolve the dif- 


. 699 
between their ligature and the extremiti-s, and not be- Circula- 
tween the liga ure and the heart, From theſe obſer. ton. 
vations, he neceſlarily inferred that the veins and arte- 1 
ries anaſtomoſed; and having alſo contemplated the Theuhele 
nature of all the valves which were then known, and circulutiem 
had been known ſince the days of G. len, he ventured very near- 
to aſſert that the blood could not return by the arterics I die- 
to the left ventricle. One ſhould imagine that from ſuch _—_ by 
concluſions he muſt have diſcovered the true cir-ula- 26 2 
tion ; but he did not. Being a zealous peripatetic, he 


ſed the Fentricle to flow in the aorta (). This opinion, ſo 


| | thought himſelf hound to maintain with Ariſtotle that 
able to fact, unfortunately aſterwards gave place 


the blood flowed, like the tides of Euripus, back- 


oder to another that was the reſult of mere ſpeculation.— 


This notion was, that the left: ventricle received air by 
the pulmonary vein, and that all its blood was derived 
through pores in the ſeptum of the heart. 

Ihe paſſage thro' the ſeptum being once ſuggeſted, 
and happening to be more eiſily conceived than one 
thro? the lungs, it was generally ſuppoſed the only one 
for a number of centuries ;.and ſupported likewiſe, as it 
was thought, by Galen's authority, it was deemed blaſ- 
 phemy in the ſchools of medicine, to talk of another. 
In 1543. however, Veſalius having publiſhed his im- 
mortal work upon the ſtructure of the human body, 
and given his reaſons in the ſixth book why he ventu- 
red to diſſent from Galen, he particularly ſhewed how 


wards and forwards in the ſame channel; and therefore 
ſuppoſed that it flowed from the arteries into the veias 
in the time of ſleep, and from the veins back into 
the arteries in the time of waking. The greater cir- 
culation, ſo far as we can learn, was not even dream- 
ed of by this writer. A farther ſtep was yet to be 
made towards its diſcovery ; and this was reſerved 
for another profeſſor of the J aduan ſchool, 

n 1574, Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 1d 4 
while he was ſeeking for a cauſe to explain the variccſe moſt 10% 
ſwellings of ſome veins which had ariſen from friftion ced itlelf 
and lgature, he to his great j y and aſtoniſhment dif. upon Fa- 
covered their valves in one of his difſetions : and here bricius ab 
again the true theory of circulation ſeemed almoſt una- Aduapeu- 


len's, re- it was impoſſible that the blood could paſs through the voidable. Yet whoever reads the ſmall treatiſe De Ye. dente. 
futed by ſeptum of the heart. His reaſoning rouſed the at- narum Oſtiolit, firſt printed by Fabricius in 1603, will 


Veſalius, © tention of anatomiſts; and every one grew eager to dif- ſoon perceive that he was as far from ente: taining a juſt 


velit. cover the real paſſage which the blood muſt take notion of the circulation as bis predeceſſors. Notwith- 
rouſed the in going from the right to the left ventricle. The dif- ſtanding all that he ſaw, he ſtill was of opinion that the 
attention covery of this fell firſt to the lot of Michael Servede, blood flowed from the heart to the extremities even in 
; of anato- | a Spaniſh phyſician, who publiſhed his opinion, and re- the veins. He thought that the valves were intended 
- miſts to vived the old doctrine of Galen, in 1553 (Uu). But his by nature only to check and moderate its force. He 
diſcover opinion did not ſpread at the time; the book in which calls them an inſtance of admirable wiſdom, and miſ- 
the true it made its appearance contained hereſy, and was there- takes his own aukward conjecture for one of the deſizns 
my of fore deſtroyed by public authority. Fortunately, how- of infinite intelligence. In another reſpect it muſt be 
wed oo 14 ever, the ſame diſcovery was again made by Realdus confeſſed that he bore no inconſiderable ſhare in pro- 
the wen. Columbus, profeſſor of anatomy firſt at Padua and af - moting the diſcovery of the circulation (1). By wri- 
tricles, terwards at Rome, who printed his account of it in ting on the valves, the formation of the fetus, and the 
138 T559. Many others who were engaged in the ſame re- chick in ovo, he directed the attention of his pupil Har- 
The = ſearch were equally ſucceſsful, and Andreas Cæſalpinus vey to thoſe ſubjects where it was likely that the mo- 
ſage diſ. ven ſingularly lucky. It appears by his peripatetic tion of the blood would frequently occur. 141 
— queſtions printed at Venice in 1571, and reprinted there Harvey was born at Folkſton in Kent in 1578, Atlaft dif- 
len's _ with his medical queſtions in 1593, that he knew not completed his ſtudies at the Univerfity of Cambridge, covered 
nion re. Only the leſſer circulation, but had obſerved that there went to Padua, and was there admitted to the degree and tully 
vived, by Were times when the blood flowed from the branches of of doctor, with unuſual marks of approbation, in 3 
Michael the veins towards their trunks, and that veins ſwelled 1602. He examined the valves wich more accuracy his earl 
_— | | 4 T 2 an Harvey. 
others. — * 
(v) Ia toto eſt mutua anaſtomoſis atque oſculorum apertio arteriis ſimul cum venis. De Uſu, part 6. cap. 10. 
() It was the opinion of Galen, that the motion of the lungs and the pulſe of the arteries was to 
cool the blood, and to expel the fuliginous vapour. That he had juſt ideas of the leſſer circulation 
» through the lungs, and of the true nature of the valves, is evident from the paſſages cited by Harvey, 


De Motu Cordis, Exercitat, 1. cap. 7. 8 5 
(a) The words in which he mentions this diſcovery are theſe: . Non per parietem cordis, uti vulgo creditur, 


ſed magno artificio a dextro cordis ventriculo, longo per pulmones ductu agitatur ſanguis ſubtilis,” Being 
born at Villa Nuova, in the kingdom of Arragon, he ſometimes called himſelf Michael Villancvanus, or ſimply 
Villanbvanus. In the title of all his books he takes the name of Reves, which is formed from S-rvede, by 
throwing out the de and tranſpoſing the five letters that remain. The book in which his diſcovery was men- 
fioned was printed clandeſtinely, and intitled Chriſtianity Reffored. Being firſt impriſoned at Vienne in Dau- 
phiny, and afterwards allured to Geneva by the treachery-of his correſpondent and confident John Calvin, 
he was, by a ſervant of that reformer's, accuſed of blaſphemy, and condemned to the flames in 1553. 

(1) Almoſt the whole merit of his diſcovery is due to the Paduan ſchool, of which Cæſalpinus as well as 
Columbus was once a profeſſor. 
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P7 HO Yo S.fI © Leon 

Citcula- thaw his maſter Fabricius j and explained their uſe in a to the remoteſt parts of the ſyſtem (1); in other Circula. 
treatiſe which he publiſhed ſome time after. It is un- animals it throws its blood only into the reſpitatory 

certain when he firſt conceived his celebrated doctrine organs: from theſe 6rgansit is collected by the branches 9 


of the circulation ; but about the 2616 he taught ic 


in his led ures, and printed it in 1628. He wWaäs the 


firſt author who ſpoke eonſiſtently of the motion of the 


blood, and who, unbiaſſed by the doctrine of the an- 


cients, drew rational coneluſions from his experiments 
and obſervations. His books preſent us with many in- 
dications of a great mind, acute diſcernment, unwea- 
ried application, original remark, bold inquiry, and 
a clear, forcible; and manly reaſoning (x); and every 


one who conſiders the ſurpriſe which his doctrine oc- 


caſioned among the anatomiſts of thoſe days, the 
ſtrong oppoſition that it met with from ſome, and thoſe 


numerous and powerful prejudices which it had to en- 


counter from the ſanction of time and of great names, 
muſt allow it was new, and that the author has from 
its importance a title to rank in the firſt claſs 


of veins ; and theſe branches, uniting in à trunk, con- 
vey it tb an artery, which renew the i 
as a heart; In a third ſet of animals, the blood from 
the reſpiratory organs is carried by the veins- to ano- 
ther heart; and this ſecond heart, united in the ſame 
capſule with the firſt diſtributes the blood' by the 
channel of its arteries” to he ſeveral parts. In the 
human fetus, and the feetns of thoſe animals which 
have two hearts, a part of the blood, without taking 
the paſſage through the lungs, proceeds directly from 
auricle to auricle. In amphibious animals, the auricu- 
lar paſſage continues open during their life, and is em · 
ployed, when the breathing ceaſes, under the water. 
In many inſects, a number of hearts, or expanſions 
which anſwer the purpoſe of hearts, are placed at in- 


% 


tion. 


ulſe, and acts 


tervals on the circulating 'courſe.; and each renews the 
impulſe of the former, where the momentum of the 
blood fails. In che Sepia Loligo the two ſeparate parts 
of the gills are each ſupplied by a beart of its own: 
che blood from both is collected into one; which, by 
two arteries opening at two different parts, ſend it at 
once to the oppoſite extremities. In numbers of ani- 
mals, the heart, like the ſtomach, is in the extremity 
poſite to the head. | 145 
After the diſcovery of the circulation, the moſt in- How the 
tereſting object with anatomiſts was to demonſtrate it circulation 
in à clear, ſatisfactory, and eaſy manner. Harvey, to is demon- 
ſhow it with every advantage that he could think of, ſtrated in 
was obliged to open animals alive: but whether the _ ﬀ 
. animals were dead or alive, the larger branches of the 
veins and arteries were only to be ſeen, and even theſe 
but m certain caſes, when they happened occaſionally 
to be full of blood, That admitable method, which is 
now obſerved in demonſtrating the courſe of the circu- 
lation, we owe to the great anatomiſts of Holland g 
who flouriſhed in the laſt century. About 1664, Reg- Diſcovery 
nier de Graaf invented the ſyringe, which is now uſed » of De 
and, accompanied with a print, publiſh-d an account Graaf, 
of it in 1669. His injection was uſually a thin fluid 
of a blue green or ſome other colour; his injetion 
tranſuded through the veſſels, allowed them to collapſe 
by its general diffuſion, and broke out through the 
firſt opening that happened in its way. A flaid which 
hardened after being injected, and which preſerved the 
veſſels diſtended, was a happier contrivance. This at 
firſt was either melted tallow or wax, of a colour ſuit- 14) 
ing the taſte of the avatomiſt. So exrly as the year Of Swam- 
1667, the celebrated Swammerdam ir jected the veſſels merdam- 
running on the uterus with ceraceous matter; and, 


jealous 


i 


of emi- 
nent diſcoverers ancient or modern. 

His diſcovery ſhowed, that in moſt animals the 
blood circulates in arteries and veins, and through the 
medium of one, two, or of more hearts: that in arteries 
it moves from the trunk to the branches; and that, 
meeting there with the branches of veins, it returns 
in a languid ſtream to the heart; that the heart commu- 
nicates a new impulſe z that it drives it on to the trunk 
of the arteries ; and that the arteries,' by the thickneſs. 
of their coats, exerting a force, do puſh it onwards 
again into the veins. 05 

In every part of this circulating courſe, there are 
valves ſituated where it is neceſſary; they are meant to 
prevent the return of the blood; they are at the be- 
ginning of the great arteries, and are found in diſſerent 
places of the veins where their feeble action requires 
to he aſſiſted. | 2 

The veins, before they enter the heart, generally ex- 
pand into a thin muſcular ſac, which is called the au- 
ricle. It receives the blood while the heart is con- 
tracting; and when the heart admits of dilata- 
tion, contracts itſelf, and throws the blood into the 
ventricle. 

We have here called the ventricle a heart; though 
whatis uſually meant by the heart be a ventricle and au- 
ꝛicle; or ſometimes a ventricle and two auricles, where 
the veins approach in different directions, and, without 
bending to meet one another, expand at two different 
places. Two hearts are ſometimes united, ſo as in ap- 
pearance to form but one. 

From our having mentioned more than one heart, 
it will be ſuppoſed that the modes of circulation are 
various. In ſome animals the heart throws its blood 
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(«) Dr Hunter ſays, that ** none of his writings ſhow him to have been a man of uncommon abilities. It 
were ealy to quote (he ſays) many paages which bring him nearly to a level with the reſt of mankind. He 
lived almoſt 30 years after Aſcllius publiſhed the lacteals, yet to the laſt ſeemed moſt inclined to think that no 
ſuch veſſels exiſted. Thirty hours at any time ſhould have been ſafficient to remove all his doubts; but this 
ſubject taken up in ſelf-defence (continues the Doctor) grows unpleaſant.” Dr Hunter was here thinking of 
his own diſcovery when brought in compariſon with that of Harvey's. When this compariſon was leſs imme- 
diately in view, be ſays that © Dr Harvey, as appears by his writings, was certainly a firſt rate genius for ſa- 
gacity and appRcation ; and his name is deſervedly immortal on account of the many obſervations and im- 
provements he made in anatomy and phyſiology.” Dr Hunter's Firſt Introductory Ledlure. 

(1) We neyer exclude the adtion of the arteries, T__ 


\ 5 


ale - . jealous leſt another ſhould claim tbe merit of ſuch an, 
tion. invention, he. tranſmitted preparations, accompanied 
+= with plates, and with a full account of his method, to 
| 148 the Rayal Society of London in 1672. Soon after, 
of Ruyſch. his friend Ruyſch acquired ſuch ſkill in the art of in- 
jecting, that he has not been ſurpaſſed by any ſince his 
time. He diſcovered veſſels in many parts where they 
were not ſuppoſed to have had an exiſtence ; and, con- 
trary to the opinion ot the great Malpighi, he ſhowed 
that even many of the glands were entirely vaſcular ; 
and that what had been ſuppoſed excretory ducts, de- 
riving their, origin from ſome follicle, were but termina- 
tions of arteries continued: yet even Ruyſch could 
not exhibit in all caſes the courſe of the veſſels ſo well 
as we do now. Another diſcovery was yet to be made 
for demonſtrating their {mall capillary branches run- 
ning through a patt. This was reſerved for the very in- 


I 
of Dr Ni- gemous Dr Nicholls of London; who invented the me- 
cholls, thod of corroding the flefby parts with a menſtruum, and 
leaving the wax, as it was moulded by the veſſels, entire, 
From theſe reſearches, which evince circulation to 
roo be a funftion. ſo. general among animals, ſome are diſ- 


Circulation poſed to think it takes place in all living bodies. But 
not univer- notwithſtanding the ſaſhionable language of circulating 
ſal in living fluids, of veins, arteries, and even of valves in the ve- 
bodies. getable ſtructure ; yet nothing performing the office of 
a heart, and nothing that ſeems to conduct fluids in a 
circular courſe, has been found in plants. In the ve- 
getable kingdom, the chyle is diſtributed. to all the 
parts from the numerous veſſels which convey the ſap ; 
and theſe veſſels, being fitted by their ſtructure to carry 
the ſap either downwards or upwards, from the branches 


ISI ; 
None in to the roots, or from roots to the branches; is the rea- 
plants nor ſon why plants inverted in the ground will ſend forth 
2 roots from the place of their branches, «nd ſend forth 


branches from the place of their roots. Even a ſimilar 
diſtribution of the chyle takes place in ſome animals, 
In the human tcenia, in the faſciola hepatica of heep, 
and in moſt polypes, the chyle, without a circulating 
ſyſtem, is conveyed directly to the different parts from 
the alimentary canal. The taſte for circulation may at 


—  — 
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Till che buſine% of abſorption from Circula- 


tion. 


laſt ſubſide. | 
the inteſtines was, of late, fully ſecured- to the lac- 
teals, we were wont to have alſo learned diſſertations 152 
upon a circular motion of the bile. The jaunt which A ſuppoſed 
it took was not very cleanly ; but it was ſocial: it circulation 
went with the fœces down the | inteſtines, and re- „f the bile. 
turned with the blood in the meſeraic veins. 153 
Beſides the circulation, another circumſtance reſpec- Opinions 
ting the blood, which ſometimes has engaged the hase 
thoughts of phyhologiſts, is the colour which it has eur of 
in moſt animals. The late Mr Hewſon was of opinion, the blood. 
that the lymphatics, with the ſpleen (u) and the thy mus, 
contributed greatly to the ſormation of the red globules. 
He was ſeemingly led to entertain this opinion from 
that attention to the lymphatics which made him 
aſcribe much to their power, and from ſeeing red par- 
ticles in the abſorbents which riſe from the ſplenic and 
the thymic gland. His reaſoning, however, though very 
ingenious, is not concluſive. The celebrated Nuck, who 
had often obſerved a reddiſh fluid in the lymphatics, 
aſſures us, without any hypotheſis, that ſuch an ap- 
pearance was always preternatural; and was either oc- 
caſioned by a ſcarcity of lymph, or by ſome irregular 
and too much accelerated motion of the blood (x). 154 
It is well known that che blood receives its ver- Reſpira- 
milion colour in paſſing through the lungs; that ani- tion 
mals with lungs have the blood redder than thoſe <Þa"g** he 
which are ſeemingly without that organ; and that the blood 
the colour, as well as the heat, is in proportion to 988 
the extent and perfection of the lungs. It has alſo 
been obſerved, that oxygenous gas is abſorbed in re- 
ſpiration; and been proved by experiment, that the 
red globules of the blood, and the red only, contain 
iron. It thence would appear, that the colour is 
owing to iron calcined by the pure air, and redu- 
ced to the ſtate of a red oxid From this manner 
of - conceiving the phenomena, ſays Chaptal, we may 
perceive why animal ſubſtances are ſo advantageous 
in aſſiſting and facilitating the red dye (o). 
A great variety of experiments have ſhewn how 
much the colour and conſiſtence of the blood is altered 


by 


— 


(nm) Before we can expect to arrive at a proper knowledge of the ſpleen, we have firſt to examine its form, 
its proportion, its ſituation, its numbers, and its different circumſtances in different animals; and as yet this 


has been done only in a few caſes. 


The gentlemen of the French Academy found, that in the demoiſelle it 


was like the liver, in the buſtard like the kidney of a quadruped, in the chamois round and flat, in the lynx 
narrow and long, in ſome animals proport onally large, in others proportionally ſmall ; that in the gazella it 
Was joined immediately to the ſtomach, without a vas breve ; that in the caſtor, again, it was attached to the 
left fide of the ſtomach by eight veins and arteries, and as many vaſa brevia ; that in the otter it was faſtened 
to the epiploon, in the Canada ſtag to the great ventricle ; and they found that in the porcupine and 


ſea-fox' it was double. 


Siuce their time Dr Monro has obſerved two large ſpleens, one attached to the 


ſmall and the other to the large curvature of the ſtomach of the ſqualus ſquatina or angel-fiſh, whoſe 


blood contains few red 


articles; and the ſame eminent phyſiologiſt found in a ſturgeon no fewer than 


ſeven, one of the ſize of a dried horſe-bean, and the reſt about the bulk of a dried garden-pea. 
(x) Interim non diffiteor vaſa illa lymphatica lympham ſubinde vehere rubicundo colore tintam, lo- 
turæ carnis ad inſtar ſe habentem. Hoc autem nunquam contingit in Ratu naturali, verum poſt nimium 


et irregularem ſanguinis motum. 


Vel in quibus humidum (ob defetum alimenti) deficit, qua occaſione 


plerique humores vitiantur, et colore preternaturah tinguntur. Quid mirum itaque hiſce in calibus et lym- 


Pham reddi ſangumeam. - Adenogy 


aphia, cap. 5. 
(o) ChapiaPs Chemiſtry on the Properties of the Blood. 


The phyfiologiſts of laſt century accounted for the red co- 


lour in another way. Rubedo ſanguinis (ſays Ve: heyen) pro magna parte procedere videtur ab alimentorum par- 
ticulis ſalinis ac ſulphureis ſeu oleoſis exaltatis. Cujus non leve indicium elt, quod lixivium ex cineribus vulgari 
modo paratum notabiliter rubeat, in quo, præter aquam, vix aliud quam ſal et ſulphur reperibile eſt ;—et lac 
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Great va- 


ri: ty of this times convoluted in a gland; why they ſometimes de- and it ſurely is one of the organs emp 7 5 in aſſiſting 
But i 


action. 
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Food chan- and the vaſcular ſyſtems. In perſect animals ſome their fancy.* Dr Monro has condeſt ended to prove, 
ged by dit- of the ſtages of this proceſs are diſtinctly marked: that the limb of à frog can Ie and be nouriſhed, 


ferent or - 
gans. 


the work of the alimentary canal: it undergoes ſome ter has given many curious inſtances of a living and nu- 
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by the mere action of The veſſels ; and this diſcovery varying as they paſs; arrive at laſt on the confines of Nutrition, 


we did formerly; why in ĩafants and phlegmatie perſons ſome Uther membrane. The tiſſue or membrane gives 

the blood is paler; in the choletie more yellow, and in a ew chapge; the parts voufiſbed perform the office 

the ſanguine of vermilion red. *It' explains like wiſe, in of ſecreting organs; and as the action of the veſſels is 
ſome meaſure; why che blood varies in the ſume ĩidi- varied according to the place to” Which they are tend- 
vidual, not only with regard to the Rate of health but ing and the parts which they enter, we partly ſee the 
likewiſe'at the fame inſtant; and why the blood which mapner in which bone, muſcle, cartilage, and nerve, 

circulates through the veins has not the ſame ititenſity are all ſecreted from a common maſs. 158 
of colour, nor the ſame conſiſtence, as that of the ar- In worms and polypes, the function of nutrition Is, Aſſiuilated 
teries ; ad why the blood which flows through the after digeſtion carried on almoſt entirely by the ce lu- by the ccl- 
organs of tlie breaſt differs from that which'paſſes lan · lar tiſſue; and in plants by à Tue cellular and veſicu awry 8 
gr idly t rough the viſeera of the lower belly.” This lar. In all living bodies the cellular tiſſue, beſicles uc, 5 
fower 0" the veſſels over the blood will bring us alſo giving a form to the parts, and beſides preventing fric- Which are 
o the true cauſe hy the veſſels vary in the denſity of tion and coheſion, certainly performs ſome important nour.ſhed 
heir coa s and in their diameters; why they are ſome · office. Many have thought it the organ of nutrition; 


Folite their contents in à folliele; why they are fome· to aſſimilate tlie nutritious fluid, ſhould be re- 

times of a ſpiral form; Why the branches ſtrike off membered, that all che parts of the Hv'ng body are aſf- 

at various angles; why they are variouſly auaſto- ſimilating organs; that each part aſſimilates for itſelf; 

moſed z why they ſometimes carry the blood wit!” and that the Romach, the refpiratory organs, the veſ- 

diſpatch/ and ſometimes ſlowly through a thoufand ſels, and nerves where they exiſt, ale aan to the 

windings. By thoſe means their action is varied, whole and to one ào ther. 

and the blood prepared in numerous ways to an- It is ſingular how any Thould have imagined 

ſwer the ends of nutrition and ſecretion. the nerves are peculiarly the organs of nutrition, or that concerning 
| | | a growth ſheuld be owing to the addition of fome orga * 


( Sxkcr. V. Nutrition. nic and — bo Bd pane pre-exiſting in the food. organs con - 
Nurmrrion is the ſunction which aſſimilates the Theſe phy ologilts have not demonſtrated the exiſtence cerned. 

food in the ſeveral parts, and which finiſhes © the of nerves in All living bodies; and theſe organic and 
proceſs already begun in the ſtomach, in the lungs, vivifying particles have as yet been diſcovered but in 
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The chyle, which has ſome reſemblance to milk, is and its wounds heal, with ut any ner ves: and Mr Hun- 


new changes by the action of the lacteals and of tritious power in the blood, © | 
their gland, when they exiſt. In the courſe of 'cir- In plants and animals, the aſſimilating power has 
culation it paſſe; along the reſpiratory organs, and is always certain limits preſcribed to it: its mffuence is 
mixed with oxygene or ſome other 80 : by this mix- very generally confined to the ſort of food congenial 
ture, the conſequent heat, and the action of the veſſels, / to the ſpecies: and its ſtrength is varied according to 
it is turned into blood. The blood, when examined, circumſtances; as the age, \ habits, and the ſtate of bo 
ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into three parts; an albumi- health. Th-ſe which are young aflimilate faſter than The rapi- 
nous part or a ſerum, a coagulable lymph (v), and red thoſe which are old; and one ſpecies, which may part. gity and 
globules, The two firſt are analogous to the white ly be owing to the nature of their food, will aſſimilate flowncf of 
parts of an egg, by which the chick in ovo is nouriſh- much faſter than another. Certain worms that feed aſſimilation 
ed; the globules have ſome reſemblance to the yolk, on animal and vegetable ſubſtances will, in 24 hours different 
which ſerves afterwards as food to the chick in the after their eſcape from the egg, become not only 1 
more advanced period of life. The three parts con- double their former fize, but will weigh, according i 
tain each a variety of principles which are originally to Redi, from 155 to 210 times more than before. 
compoled of gaſes: theſe principles, conveyed through Moſt oils are of very difficult aſſimilation; and thoſe 161 
veſſels of various forms, of various diagonals, and with which are eſſential will often reſiſt the long continued Fſſential 
various degrees of motion and of heat, and all along and the varied action of the living organs; will ming le — * 
r 
milated. 


8 
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(quod ſulphure abundare probat butyri inflammabilitas), fi coquatur cum ſale lixivioſo, colorem plane ſanguine , 
um contrahat ; quod ſimiliter decoctum ex aqua, ſulphure vulgari, et ſale tartari ad confectionem lactis 
ſulphuris paratum rubeſcat; quod cerviſia et quædam alia diuturniori coctione ruborem contrahentia, iiſ- | 
dem principus ſcateant, &c. | | FLY 
Ad intenſiorem ſanguinis rubedinem multum quoque contribuunt particulæ nitrofz, que beneficio re- 
ſpirationis ex acre in ſanguinis maſſam jugiter tranſmittuntur ; ſiquidem color ille coccinens magiſque 
iplendens quo paſſim ſanguis arterioſus a venoſo diſtinguitur, in pulmonibus jugiter alitur ac renovatur. 
- Rubedinem autem hoc modo facile'excitari poſſe amplius confirmatur ex eo, quod vitrum, etiam centrum 
librarum capax per. unicam unciam ſpirirus nitri rarefacti, omnino repletum appareat- materia rubeſcente. 
Verbeyen de Sanguificatione. Verheyen uſes the word ſulphur for any inflammable ſubſtance; Td SEE 
() Senac was the firſt who diſcovered this lymph. | 


\'v 
with. the parts, and, undecompounded, communicate 
their flavour. | WR FT ET EN 
_ . Anallimilating power is not peculiar to living bodies; 
1862 it is obſerved interments and contagion, and is ſo abvi- 
Aſſimila- "ous with reſpect to flame which is neither living nor or- 
ting power gapized, that whole nations who have ſeen it feeding on 
of flame. inflammable ſubſtances, have been diſpoſed to think it 
'was animated, to call it the principle of life itſelf, and 
to pay it a kind of religious IN te as the proper em- 


8ceretion. 
2 ik 


blem of that Being by whom the whole univerſe is up- 
g 11 held a | 
ER In living bodies nutrition is only a ſpecies of ſeere- 
3113 1! Ns: 10 ry | IR ER. | | 

_—O Sect. VI. Secretion. 

: Is a function in which a part is ſeparated from the 
whole, and generally with ſome change of its quali. 
ties. In the caſe of nutrition it was obſerved, that all 

arts ſecrete for theroſelves; and that ſame few, as the 

ungs, the ſtomach, the veſſels, apd the nerves, offi- 

163 Ciate beſides for the general uſe of the whole ſyſtem. 
Frery If all the ingeſta were to remain and to be aſſimilated, 
living body the body would go on continually Lage apr But hi 
in a ſtate of ving bodies are conſtantly in a ſt ite, of, waſte and re- 
c—_ J pair. In moſt animals part of the ingeſta is cariied 
repair, Off+by evacuation, without having entered the mouths 
of the abſorbents; part, which enters the abſorbents 

and veins, is thrown off by exhaling arteries; or the 
urinary paſſage : and experiments with madder prove 

that the lymphatics, beſides originating; from all che 

cavities and carrying back the ubricgtiog fluids, do 

enter the . hardeſt bones, and convey 

16, Paxtieles that had been aſſimilated back into the blood. 
a 4 This office has not been generally aſcribed to the ab- 


not gene- ſorbents; nor has it been very generally ſuppoſed 
rally aicri- that the blood receives the excrementitious matters of 
bed to the | | 


charge them by exhaling veſſels or by the kidneys, 
Decayed parts, however, are diſcovered in the feces 
evacuated by the inteſtines ; in the clouds, the ſedi- 

ment, and colour of the urine, and by the ſmell of 

the perſpirable matter. The two laſt, on certain 
occafions, and for ſome time, have often ſupplied the 

165 Place of ane. another; and all the three, the feces, 
Sweat and the urine and perſpirable matter, we have reaſon to 
urine inter. believe are remarkably, diſtinguiſhed by two kinds of 


—_— odour ; the one peculiar. to the whale, ſpecies, the 
1 r other peculiar to the individual. By the perſpirable 


matter which adheres to the ground, and of which the 
odour is diffuſed by moiſture, the dog not only diſtin- 


the ſyſtem, and that one intention of the circulation 
abſorbeuts. vas either to return them for reaſſimilation or to diſ- 
natelli has found (ſays Chaptal) in the gaſtric juice of 


% 
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guiſhes a man from any other animal, but is able to 
trace his maſter through a crowd. 

The natural evacuations of plants, and of ſome few 
animals which feed by, abſorbents, are all by perſpira- 
tion or exhaling veſſels. | Tne urine in quadrupeds is 
before emiſſion collected in a veſicle, and thence carried 
off by the genital organ. lu birds, and in a number of 
fiſhes, the ureters empty themſelves into the rectum, 
and their contents are evacuated along with the feces. 

Beſides being uſed to denote the ſunction, the word 
ſecretion is ſometimes employed for the matters ſecre- 
ted. In this ſenſe there are various ſecretions. Be- 
ſides the feces, the urine, and the ſweat, and the va- 
pour from the lungs, which are excrementitious, there 


are ſecretions which anſwer uſeful purpoſes in the 


ſyſtem. _. Of theſe the moſt important and general are 
the bile, the ſaliva, the gaſtric juice, and the pan- 
creatic, which aſſiſt in digeſtion ; the lymph and the 
fat, which lubricate the parts; tte mucus, which pro- 
tects them from acrid ſubſtances; tlie nervous fluid, 
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167 
Some mat - 
ters evacu- 
ated, ſome 
ſecreted for 
uſcful pur- 
poſes. 


which forms a very conſpicuous link between body and 


miod ; the ſeminal fluid employed in generation to 
propagate the ſpecies; and the lacteal intended for 
ſome while to ſupport che young aſter they emerge 
from the ſetal ſtate. box <4 | 

The faliva is a fluid that mixes with the food in the 
time of maſtication. In man it is ſecreted from the 
parotid, the ſublingual, and fubmaxillary glands (d.); 
it is watery and ſomewhat viſcid; it is found to retard 
and moderate fermentation : it has ſometimes a ten- 
dency to form calculi like the urine. By theſe con- 
cretions it ineruſts the teeth and ſometimes obſtructs 
the ſalivary ducts. It is the ſeat of the rabies canina. 

Upon firſt examination the gaſtric liquor ſeems to 
poſſeis a ſolvent power upon animal and vegetable ſab. 
ſtances without any great preference of affinity. The 
reaſon is, it varies according to the nature ot the ali- 
ment; ( it is ſometimes acid, ſometimes inſipid. Brug- 


carnivorous birds and ſome others a diſengaged acid, a 
refin, and an animal ſubſtance, united with a ſmall 
quantity of common ſalt. The gaſtric juice of rumi- 
nating animals contains ammoniac, an extraQive animal 
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ſubſtance, and common ſalt. In our time the phoſ- 


phoric acid has been found diſengaged in the gaſtric 


juice“ of the gramenivorous kinds, 


“The bile ſecrete by the liver is glutinous or im- 
perfectly fluid. like oil, of a very bitter taſte, a green 
colcur inclining to-yellow, and froths by agitation like 
the ſolution of ſoap. Its conſtituent principles are » a- 
ter, a ſpiritus rector, a coagulable lymph, 9 

oil, 


— 


Theſe glands are very rarely met with in birds, 
ſelle of Numi 


It is mentioned as a ſingular circumſtance in the demoi- 
ia, that “ in the lower beak, on both ſides of the tongue, under the inward tunicle of the mouth, 


there were found two glandulous bodies, from whence , proceeded ſeveral ly mpheducts which ope. 2d into the 


mouth, and there diſcharged, being ſqueezed, a white and viſcous humour 
great deal bigger than the others. The tongue was fleſhy at top and cartilaginous under- 


the upper part a 
negth, as in hens. | 


There were two rf them towards 


The tunicle of the palate was rough, with a great number of little nipples and of hard and membranous 


7 5 5 | | 
ere wis diſcovered a 


It Jikewiſe included a glandulous body, which ſhot forth two great ducts opening into the month. 
eat quantity of other little glands at the ſides of the 
Iympheducts.“ Anat. Deſcript. of the Demoiſ. of Num. by the French Academy. 


larynx, which bad alſo ſome 


; 


* 
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#ecretion. oil, and ſoda. The reſinous part differs from vege- coagulable by heat, by acids, and by ſpirit of wine. Secretion, 
— — table reſins ; becauſe theſe do not torm a ſoap) with It is found in the cellular membrane, in the ventricles ——— 
fixed alkalis; becauſe they are more acrid and in- of the brain, in the pericardium, on the ſurface of the 
flammable ; and becauſe the animal reſin melts at the pleura, in the abdomen, in the burſz mucoſe; and 
temperature of 40 degrees, and acquires a fluidity in the joints under the name of hig, where it has 
ſimilar to that of fat. From fat it differs in not be- more than an ordinary degree of viſcidity and of the lu - 
ing ſoluble in cold alcohol, in which reſpect it ap- bricating quality. Sometimes, when it ſtagnates in the 
proaches to ſpermaceti, which alcohol cannot diſſolve ſheathes of the tendons and burſe mucofe, it acquires a 
without heat. | 1 thickneſs and forms indolent tranſparent tumors, which 
Bile, like other ſoaps, removes ſpots of oil from becomeatlaſtgelatinous. It isſecreted chiefly by arteries. 156 
theſe ſubſtances to which they are adherent; when its Animal fat is a ſubſtance of a nature ſimilar to thoſe Fat. 
paſſages are obſtructed the motion of the inteſtines he- oils which are called #4 in the vegetable kingdom. Its 
comes languid. It is neither alkaline nor 2 colour is uſually white, ſometimes yellow, and its taſte 
treſcent. In putrefaction it yields ſomething a inſipid. Its conſiſtence is various in different animals. Tn 
muſky colour; the foflil alkali precipitates from it a cetaceous animals and fiſhes it is nearly fluid: in car- 
192 Breen ſediment; and with diſtilled vinegar it produces nivorous animals more fluid than in the frugivorous : 
Cuncre. à mixture neither acrid nor ſweet, Like ſaliva and in birds, finer, ſweeter, and more unctuous, and gene- 177 
tions form- Urine, it has a tendency to form concretions which are rally leſs ſolid, than in quadrupeds. In the fame ani - Ita kinds 18 
ed by it. called biliary calculi or gallſtones. They are ſometimes mal it is more ſolid near the kidneys and under the ſkin di ffereut 
found ot an irregular texture, of a brown; black, yel- than in the vicinity of the moveable viſcera. As the ani- animals, 
lowiſh, or greeniſh colour. They ſometimes conſiſt of mal grows old it becomes yellower and more ſolid ; and 
tranſparent chryſtaline laminæ, like miea or talc, and in moſt animals is more copious in winter than in ſum- 
are ſometimes radiated from the centre to the circum- mer. In man and ſome other animals, it is collected 
ference. They are always inflammable, of a more ſolid in particular follicles of the cellular membrane, accu- 
conſiſtence than the generality cf animal oils, and re- mulated in great quantities in the groin, in the axilla, 
ſemble ſpermaceti both in their ſolidity and chryſtalli- in the epipiploon around the kidneys and around the 
zation ; they are ſoluble in ardent. ſpirit when aſſiſted blood veſſels: it is likewiſe ſecreted on the furface of 
by a moderate heat: the warm ſlution, when filtered, the ſkin which ir protects from acrid ſubſtances, and 
depolites by cooling a number of laminated white bril- where it ſometimes concretes, often from a want of ; 
liant cryſtals, ſuch as Poulletier de la Salle found in the cleanlineſo, in the form of ſmall worms. In cetaceous I 
bile, and which have been compared to the ſalt of ben- animals and fiſhes it is generally diſpoſed in certain re found in 
z oin, the concrete acid of borax, and to ſpermaceti. Ma- ſervoirs, fuch as the cavity ot the cranium and the ver 4 fferent 
ny of their characters indicate that they are a ſubſtance tebrez in ſome it is chiefly confined to the liver; in animals. 
of the ſame nature with the laſt mentioned. Fourcroy ſerpents, inſects, and worms, to the viſcera of the low- 
found that the ſubſtance of which theſe cryſtals are er belly, where it is diſpoſed in {mall lumps, and only 
compoſed exiſts not only in the cryſtallized gall-tones a ſmall quantity found on the muſcles and under the 
or bile; he oblerved it to a very conſiderable, degree ſkin; in frogs it is collected in certain bags which di- 
in a human liver which had been expoſed to the air for verge, as it were, from a common trunk, and ſeem like 
ſeveral years, and had loſt its volatile parts by putre - appendages to the ovaria and teſtes. In many places 
faction. He detected it alſo in a ſaponaceous form it ſeems to be ſecreted by organic pores, and under , 
in bodies which had been many years buried under the ſurface ot che ſkin by glands. It is accumulated 1 
Muſcular ground; and lately Dr Pearſon of London has artifi- from a diminution of perſpiration, from the nature oi to the bile, 
fibre 60n- Cially converted the muſcular fibre into a ſubſtance of the aliments, from morbid affection, and from idioſyn- 
veyed into a ſimilar kind, highly inflammable, and reſembling ſper- crafy. It is of the ſame nature as the fixed oil of 
fat. maceti (&). ad _ plants; and Lorry has found a ſtriking analogy be- . , 
T.. * The pancreatic juice reſembles the ſaliva, and was tween it and the bile “. Sana 
Pu” examined in the lait century, with a good deal of care, It is a bad conductor of heat, and preſerves the 18 
juice. by De Graaf and Swammerdam. It has often been warmth of thoſe regions where it is ſituated. It is Its uſes. 
oblerved lorming ſtony concretions (8). m--re adheſive and leſs apt to evaporate than water, 
v.75 The lymph conſiſts chicfly of water, but, like the and is therefore a better lubricating fluid. When re- 


ſerous part of the blood, contains a ſubſtance which is abſorbed, it couuteracts the ſaline impregnation if too 
| 4 | copious 3 
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(x) The means which he uſes is digeſtion in water; and the proceſs ſuppoſes a previous acquaintance with 
what is common and what peculiar to the fibre and the fat. He maintains that the fibre is entirely compoſe4 
of carbone, oxygene, hydrogene, and azote. In a high temperature theſe are decompoſed, or at leaſt ſeparated, 
without producing fat. But when che fibre is kept in water in a low-temperature, the carbone unites with the 
hy drogene of the water, and forms a tat reſembling ſpermaceti, and highly inflammable. Part of the oxygene, 
too, uniting with azote, forms the nitric acid; and part of the azote uniting with the hydrogene conſtitutes 
ammonia ; ſo that three ſubſtances are thus formed. | 

(s) De Graat was of opinion, that calculi might be formed in all glands. He had ſeen them above twenty 
times in the pineal gland, that was long thought the reſidence of the foul ;—He ſays, too, that they occur m re 
frequently in the pineal gland of Frenchmen than of Dutchmen ; and very pleaſantly afligns this reaſon, that 
the volatile ſpirit of a Freachman requires more ballaſt than that of a Hollander. De Succo Pancreatico, cap. 7- 
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copious; and its nutritive power is as three to one 
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when compared to that of the muſcular fibre. | Theſe 
properties may partly ſerve to explain its uſe$ around 
the ſeveral branches of the blood veſſels in thoſe parts 
which require warmth, and in thoſe which are any. 
wiſe Expoſed to motion. They will likewiſe account 
forits being more copious in winter than in ſummer(T); 
and for its being found in great quantities in the mar- 
mot, the dormouſe, in the bear, and thoſe animals in 
my which are conſtrained to along abſtinence. It 


forms ſometimes ſteatomatous tumors, and contains 


the ſebacic acid, which acts readily on lead, copper, 
and iron. AR. v 35 

The vegetable fat is contained chiefly in the fruit ; 
and is known by the names of fat oil, ſweet oil and ol 
by expreſſion It freezes in different degrees of heat, 
and varies according to the nature of the plant by 
which it is afforded, | 


. + The-mucus is wore: viſcid,-than the lymph, and. is 


not coagulable by fire or alcohol. It is mild, not dif- 
poſed to corruption, nor ſoluble in water. This fe- 
cretion is performed by glands. Theſe glands, in the 
pulmonary phthiſis, ſecrete often a mucus that reſembles 
pus, and occaſions a ſuſpieion of ulcers where there 
are none. Mucus is found in the noſe, through the 
whole length of the alimentary canal from the mouth 
to the anus, in the aſpera arteria, in the bronchia, in 
the kidneys, ureters, bladder, and moſt of all in the 
urethra. It forms hard ſtony concretions ſometimes 
in the lungs. | 

The ſeminal fluid has been ſeldom the ſubject of 
chemical analyſis. It is heavier than water, ſoluble in 
urine, deliqueſces in air and with heat, it hardens 
with the fixed alkali, and is nat coagulable by alcohol. 
It contains a number of animalculæ; and in the ſyſtem 
in which it is ſecreted, it affects the paſſions, the man- 
ners, and the voice, the taſte of the muſcles, the ſe- 
cretion of fat, and the growth of the hair. In many 
fiſhes this fluid is contained in a fort of bags. In moſt 
animals it is ſecreted by glands, which are called 29er, 
and is accumulated in the vaſa deſerentia, or where 
they exiſt, in the ſeminal veſicles. Of theſe veſicles 
Swammerdam obſerved long ago, that in the ſcorpion 
they were probably adapted by nature to ſecrete a 
ſeminal matter different from that ſupplied by the teſ- 
ticles ; they are largely (he ſays) ſupplied with glan- 
dules to anſwer that purpoſe, and conſiſt of a conſider- 
ably thick and ſpongy ſubſtance.” Mr Hunter ſince 
has endeavoured to ſhow that they ſecrere a particular 
fluid in all animals. 

So little are we acquainted with the nervous fluid, 
that ſome have doubted of its exiſtence. The diſco- 
very, however, of Galvani, and the numerous experi- 
ments that have ſince been making on animal eleQri- 
city, leave us not without all hope that ſomething yet 
may be known of its properties that will greatly illuſ- 
trate ſeyeral phenomena in the animal economy. 
The lacteal ſecretion is generally confined to one 
ſex, and is peculiar to the claſs of mammalia, though 
ſomething ſimilar may perhaps be ſecreted in the crops 
of pigeons. | 
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It would be impoſſible here to enumerate or to tell fecretion; 

the uſes of all the different kinds of fecretions in living 2992 

bodies. We cannot enumerate all that we know with- Fa rh (ye. 

out running into tedious detail. The effential oils, cies has pe- 

the camphor, the gums, the balſams, the reſins, and cular ſe- 

many others, art various ſecretions of the vegetahle s. 

kingdom. Each ſpecies of plant and animal has ge- 

nerally ſome peculiar ſecretion ; and this ſecretion in 

the individual bas often ſome diſtinguiſhing quality, 

diſcoverable by taſte, by colour, or by ſmell. Theie 

different ſecretions have likewiſe each their particular 

uſes. We know the intention of the oily juice with 

which the bird dreſſes its feathers, of the glutinous 

fluid of the fiſh, pf the viſcid mucilage of the ſnail ; 

we ſee the purpoſe for which the viper ſometimes em- 

ploys its virulent humour, and for which the ſcuttle- 

fiſh ejects its ink: but yet we know only in part. T7 
The difference among the various ſecretions of the Cauſe of 

ſame ſyſtem ſeem principally owing to a difference of difference 

ſtimulants, and to ſome difference in the action, the among the 

form and the irritable power of the ſecretory organ. fecretions. 

Paſſions of the mind very often affect the ſecretions; 

and it frequently happens that paſſion and medicine 

affect one ſecretory organ and not another. It is 

therefore prabable that the organs of ſecretion, and 

the ſmalleſt fibre is an organ of this kind: we ſay, it is 

probable that the organs of ſecretion, like the eye, the 

ear, and all the different organs of ſenſe, are each af- 

fected in ſome meaſure by peculiar ſtimulants ; as the 

ſtomach by hunger, by fauces the thirſt, and the geni- 

tal organs by venereal orgaſmus. 18 
Fermentative mixture, and ſome original impregna- To wha: 

tion of the organs, have alſo been brought to explain reduced by 

the ſeveral phenomena of ſecretion. We conclude chemical 

with obſerving, that however much the various fluids of * 

living bodies may differ in appearance, chemical ana- 

lyſis has generally reduced them to a water, a gluten, 

a ſaline impregnation, and an oil. 


Sect. VII. Integumatian. 


Alx living bodies are furniſhed with one, two, or * 
with more integuments, which are prepared by ſecre- tion. 
tory organs, and which are a defence againſt thoſe 
injuries to which their ſituation is commonly expo- 197 
ſed. Of theſe integuments, ſome prevent the dif- Some inte- 
ſipation of the fluids, ſome again reſiſt acrid and cor- guments 
roſive ſubſtances, ſome are indigeſtible in the ſtomach, 2:40 47 
and ſome are ſeemingly incorruptible in the earth. By 2 181 
theſe properties they preſerve ſeeds and the ova of in- reſiſt cor- 
ſects for a number of years, waiting the change of ruption in 
ſoil or of ſeaſon. They protect both from the action the carth, 
of weak membranous ſtomachs, and make thoſe 2 i- 
mals who chooſe to ſwallow them contribute likewiſe 
to their propagation. The gelatinous ſubſtance ejected 
by birds, and called the treme/la-noftoc or ftarſall, 
we have lately found, by numerous experiments, to be 
a ſubſtance of this kind. It is nothing elie than the 
oviducts of frogs, which, as the embryo in form of an 
egg moves along their winding canal, are intended by 
nature to ſecrete that tranſparent and viſcid glaire 

' 40 | which 
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(1) The efficient cauſe may be diminiſhed by perſpiration. 
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integuma- which conſtitutes the albuminous part of the ovum, 
Don. and feeds and protects the embryo in water (v). 

192 Some integuments are chiefly uſeful bytheir ſtrength 
Some inte- and hardneſs. The ſhells of the beetle are an excellent 
gzuments defence for the membranous wings which the creature 
news Pugs is ſeen to pack up in folds when it inclines to creep 
Ae nerd into the earth. The ſhell of the ſnail lodges the in- 
ncf; teſtines (x) when the animal comes forth to ſearch for 

its food, and it furniſhes a ſafe retreat for the body 

when any danger is threatened from without.. Some 

animals, confined to their ſhells, can open and cloſe 

them by a muſcular power; and ſome ſhells, like the 

{cales obſerved on fiſhes and inſects, are diſpoſed into 

lates, ſo as to be no hinderance to motion. Several 

nſects which ſpend a part of their time in the water 

always compoſe a fhell for themſelves where it is need- 

ful. The uſual materials are ſand, ſtraws, or mud, 

which they cement by a viſcid ſecretion. The ſhells 

of moſt inſets are corneous. Swammerdam found 

that cretaceous ſhells are compoſed of layers of indu- 

rated membranes, and that they are ſometimes covered 

193 with a cuticle. © * 

By their Some integuments are covered with feathers, ſome 
hair, down, with hair or a thick down. Beſides many other ob- 
or feathers; vous uſes of theſe coverings, they ſerve in general to 
repel inſects; and being ba conductors of heat, main- 

194 tain a genial and neceſſary warmth, 

y their When the integuments are covered with prickles, 
prickles; they repel attacks by the 3 of their points, or 
by the venom which they intuſe, as the ſtings of 

195 nettles and the downs of ſome inſects and plants. 

By a viſcid When they are moiſtened with a viſcid ſecretion, 
ſecretion ; they preſerve the neceſſary ſoftneſs of the parts, pre- 
vent evaporation, reſiſt acrimony, enable plants to de- 
ſtroy their enemies, and aſſiſt the ſnail in performing 
196 its motions. 
By their Both plants and animals, but particularly the former, 
cluvia; are often protected by an odorous effluvia from their 
integuments. This effluvia is the finer part of their 
volatile oil, always inflammable, and ſo ſubtile, tliat 
the continual emiſſion of it from wood or flowers does 
not ſenſibly diminiſh their weight. To this fragrance 
it is owing, that the deadly nightſhade, the henbane, 
kounds-tongue, and many others, are ſeen on almoſt 
every high road untouched by animals. The manci- 
nelle-tree of the Weſt Indies emits ſo very dangerous 
vapours, that the natives poiſon their arrows with its 
Juices, and thoſe have died who have ventured to ſleep 
under its ſhade. The lobelia longiflora of America 
produces a ſuffocating oppreſſion in the breaſt of thoſe 
who reſpire in its vicinity. The return of a periodical 
diſorder has been attributed to the exhalation of the 
rhus toxico dendron. Every one knows, ſays Chaptal, 
the eff2&s of muſk and oriental ſaffron on certain per- 
ſons. Ingenhouſz mentions a young lady whoſe death 
was occaſioned by the ſmell of Lies; and Triller re- 
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ports an inſtance of another who died in conſequence Integuraa. 


of the ſmell of violets. The ſelection of graſſes by 
different animals ſeems to be owibg to the manner in 
which the volatile aroma affects their ſenſes. But of 
all the vegetable exhalations known, thoſe emitted b 

the bohun-upas, or poiſon-tree of Java, are the mo 

remarkable. For many miles round no animal can 
breathe the air, no plant dares to peep from the ſoil, 
the fiſhes die in the poiſoned ſtream, and the birds that 
venture athwart the atmoſphere with deſpairing ſhrieks 
ſink down lifeleſs. Such often is the uſe of the tragrant 
oils in the vegetable economy, The ſhrubs and trees 
that are covered with thorns are in general a grateful 
food to animals. They generouſly avow their manner 
of attack, and ſcorn the dark aſſaſſination by poiſon, + 


tion, 
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The various colours of the integuments, as well as By their 
the aroma, is a ſpecies of detence. * Caterpillars which colour; 


feed on leaves (ſays Darwin) are generally green; and 
earth worms the eolour of the earth which they inha- 
bit, Butterflies which frequent flowers are coloured 
like them. Small birds which frequent hedges have 


eeniſh backs like the leaves, and light coloured bel - 


ies like the ſky, and are hence leſs viſible to the hawk 
who paſſes under them or over them. Thoſe birds 
which are much amongſt flowers as the goldfinch are 
furniſhed with vivid colours. The lark, partridge, 
hare, are the colour of dry vegetables or earth on 
which they reſt ; and frogs vary their colour with the 
mud of the ſtreams which they frequent 689 and thoſe 
which live on trees are green. Fiſh which are gene- 
rally ſuſpended in the water, and ſwallows which are 
r ſuſpended in the air, have their backs the co- 
our of the diſtant ground, and their bellies of the ſky.” 
The ſphinx-convolvali, or | unicorn-moth, reſembles 
in colour the flower on which it reſts; and among 
plants, the nectary and petals of the ophrys, and of 
ſome kinds of the delphinium, reſemble both in form 
and colour the inſets which plunder them, and thus 
ſometimes eſcape from their enemies by having the 
appearance of being pre- occupied. 
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From colour being By their 
thus employed as a defence, many animals vary their change of 


colours with the ſeaſons and circumſtances ; and thoſe colour. 


which are of different colours in ſummer according to 
the places which they inhabit, do all in winter afſume 
in common the colour of the ſnow. 


But a change of colour is not the only change of 
the integuments. 


the vital principle, in all caſes where they cannot be en- 
larged to admit an additional increaſe of growth, or 
where they are not furniſhed with neceſſary organs to 
repair thoſe injuries which they may ſuffer from diſeaſe 


or accident, the body is endowed by nature with a 


power to throw them off, and to produce others in 

their ſtead (2). For this reaſon we ſee the tree caſting 

annually its exterior bark, the lobſter his ſhell, 8 
bir 


—_—. 


(uv) We have citen inflated the oviducts of frogs, and dried them; and afterwards putting ſmall pieces of 
them into water, have ſcen them ſwoln in a few hours to a large ſize, and forming the tremella - noſtoc, or 


ſtarfall. 


4 


(x) This ſnail is found in our gardens, and carries its ſhell, including the inteſtines, upon its back. 
(y) The ſame is the caſe with many fiſhes that live in lakes. 


(z) Several ſmall animals in changing their integuments change likewiſe the interior coat of the alimentary 


canal, which they void with the fæces. 
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As the outmoſt are often inſenſible Are chang- 


to ſtimulants, and for obvious reaſons poſſeſs little of ,<* them 
ſelves, 


* 
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Irritability. 
200 
Toads eat 


the ſkin, 


201 
Irritability. 
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mena of ir- 
ritability 


ſtrange 


203 
Some of 
theſe con- 


cluſions. 


The pheno + 


have led to 


' 
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bird his feathers, the quadruped his hair, and ſome- 
times his horns, the ſerpent his ſkin, and man himſelf 
renewing the ſcales of the epidermis. Theſe ehanges 
uſually take place once a-year, twice frequently with re- 
ſpe& to ſerpents, and oftener in toads, who. have been 
obſerved to devour the {kin which they throw off, All 
the integuments of ova and ſeeds, being wholly the pro- 
duction of parental organs, neither are nor can be re- 
paired, 


Sect. VIII. 


Is that property of the living fibre by which it 
acts in conſequence of ſtimulants. Being one of the 
ow cauſes of motion in living bodies, no property 


Irritabiliiy. 


has excited more wonder, been the cauſe of more er- 


ror, or exhibits ſuch a number of ſtriking phenomena 
to the ſenſes. Theſe effects, however, have ariſen ra- 
ther from the nature of the ſtimulants than from any 
thing myſterious in irritability. Many of the ſtimulants 
by which this property in bodies is diſplayed are often 
inviſible, unknown, or unthought of, and men being 
conſcious that a number of their motions proceed from 


concluſions, a ſtimulant, that is, under the direction of a mental 


power, they readily conclude from a ſort of analogy, 
that every motion in plant and inſet that ſeems to an- 
ſwer a uſeful purpoſe, and is:cauſed by ſome inviſible 
ſtimulant, is the conſequence of mind directing from 
within. They further ſuppoſe that irritability is in all 
caſes the conſequence of nerves, which are thoſe or- 
gans which nature has employed in the animal king- 
dom to convey ſtimuli between body and mind. Theſe 
ſingular conclufions have led to others that are leſs ad- 
miltible even than themſelves. It has been imagined 
that creatures the moſt ſtupid poſſeſs within them a 
principle of mind that is incapable of further improve- 
ment, but which notwithſtanding is in many reſpects 
ſuperior to reaſon, and a ſurer guide in whatever re- 
lates to ſelf-prefervation or that of the ſpecies : it en- 
ables the animal to predict without foreſight, and to 
act rationally without intelligence. This wondrous 
principle has been called inſtint: and in order to ac- 
count for ſome of the ſingular phenomena of vegeta- 
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preſented with the privilege of ſenſation, permitted to 
fall in love, and to marry, and on ſome occaſions to 
exerciſe the faculty of volition. 

At theſe conceſſions the metaphyſician will natural- 
ly ſmile. He knows how many impoſe on themſelves 
by the mere ſound of their own words, as if by calling 
the ſnow black they were to diſcover a new property; 
which curious diſcovery would turn out at laſt to be 
only a groſs ignorance of language, and the fooliſh 
miſapplication of a ſyllable. He who has ſtudied the 
philoſophy of mind, and been accuſtomed to view ob- 
jets peru another medium than the magic colour- 
ings of paſſion and of fancy, readily perceives a ſome- 
thing of abſurdity in aſcribing ſuch wiſdom to plants 


and inſets, With reſpect to auimals, theſe gentlemen Voluntary 
do not recolle& that voluntary actions are of two actions of 
kinds, as they proceed from deſign or propenſity ; that tw9 kinds. 


from deſign 
and pro- 


penſity. 


in performing one of theſe kinds the mind itelf has an 
object in view, and is properly the ſource whence they 
originate; but that in the other the mind is merely a 
ſecondary agent, is acting under the influence of ſti- 
mulants, is often not aware of the conſequences, or 
although aware is oſten ſo infatuated as not to regard 
them, however fatal. 
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bles, a ſhare of it has graciouſly been allowed to plants; Irrita bility. 
which having become favourites of late, have been alſo 
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It is generally well known Whence 


to the naturaliſt, that not a few of theſe propenſities a- propenſi- 


riſe from the form and ſtructure of the body, from ties ariſe. 


the manner in which the optic nerve is affected by 

colours, the olfactory by imells, the guſtatory by 

taltes and auditory by ſounds; from the different 

ways in which the fauces are affected by thirſt, the ſto- 

mach by hunger, and the genital parts by venereal or- 
ſmus. 


206 
Beſides theſe and other propenſities which cpe- They add as 


rate as ſtimulants in the ſyſtem itſelf, the naturaliſt has ſtimulants 


found that light, heat, and moiſture, in various de- through 


grees, from abſolute darkneſs, coldneſs, and dryneſs, 4 


e me- 
um of 


act as ſtimulants upon living bodies : he has experienced gerves. 


that electricity is a general agent, that ſeveral plants 
emit flaſhes (a), and that ſome animals even give thocks 
reſembling the electric. He has made it probable that 

4U 2 it 


(a) In Sweden (ſays the author of the Loves of the Plants) a very curious phenomenon has been obſerved 
on certain flowers by M. Haggeren, lecturer on natural philoſophy. One evening he perceived a faint flaſh of 
light dart from a marigold : ſurpriſed at ſuch an uncommon appearance, he reſolved to examine it with at- 
tention ; and to be aſſured that it was no deception of the eye, he placed a man near him with orders to make 
a ſignal at the moment when he obſerved the light. They both ſaw it conltantly at the fame moment; the 
light was moſt brilliant on marigolds of an orange or flame colour, but ſcarcely viſible on pale ones: the flaſh 
was frequently ſeen on the ſame flower two or three times in quick ſuccethon, but more commonly at intervals 
of ſeveral minutes; and when ſeveral flowers in the ſame place emitted their light together, it could be ob- 


ſerved at a conſiderable diſtance. 


This phenomenon was remarked in the months of July and Auguſt at ſun— 


ſet, and for half an hour after when the atmoſphere was clear, but after a rainy day or when the atmoſphere 


was loaded with vapours nothing of it was ſeen. 


The following flowers emitted flaſhes more or leſs vivid in 


this order: The marigold, garden naſturtion, orange lily, African marigold ; ſometimes it was obſerved 
on the ſun-flowers ; but bright, yellow, or flame colour, ſeemed in general neceſſary for the production of 
this light, for it was never ſeen on the flowers of any other colour. The flowers were carefully examined 
with a microſcope without any inſets or phoſphoric worms being found. M. Haggeren, after having ob- 
ſerved the flaſh from the orange-lily, the anthera of which are a conſiderable ſpace. diſtant from the petals, 
found that the light proceeded from the petals only; whence he concludes, that this electric light is cauſed 
by the pollen which, in flying off, is ſcattered upon the petals (Obſerv. Phyſique par M. Rogier, vol. xxxiii. 
p. 111.)”—-Addition to the note on Tropæolum, the Loves of the Planis. The author of this beautiful poem 
ſuppoſes, that the time of the twilight is ſometimes extended by different bodies emitting the light which they 


had abſorbed during the day. 
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Lrritability, it produces all the wonders of cryſtallization; and that 
—— the cauſe of chemical affinity, and of all the pheno- 
mena diſplayed by the magnet, if not ſimply a modifi- 

cation, is at leaſt akin to it, In the male parts of 

plant and animal, he has ſeen both the fluid and the 

pollen that = the ſtimulus in generation, and ate 

20 accompanied with ſo extraordinary changes in the ſyſ- 
Irritable tem. He has found that much of the vegetable eco- 
principle nomy, and that even the function of generation itſelf, 
see o as the developement of the fecundating powder, and 
og > noo its application to the female organ, is partly carried on 
dy wind, heat, and other ſuch agents. He has reaſon 

to conjecture that many general agents in nature are 

yet unknown. By the help of chemiſtry, he has found 

out lately a conſiderable number which are called gaſes, 

which are of the very higheſt importance in both the 

animal and vegetable economy, and which, like the 

aromas of plants, or the cauſes of contagion, produce 

their effects without being viſible. It is only, too, of 

a late date that the celebrated profeſſor Gal vani of Bo- 

logna has excited ſo much curioſity through Europe, 

by the diſcovery of a certain ſtimulus that reſides in 

the nerves, that paſſes along electric conductors, and 

which by a certain application of metals occaſions a 

vivid flaſh in the eye, convulſes the body of a living 

frog, and rouſes the detached limbs into action. The 

change of colour in the integuments according to dif- 

ferent ſeaſons and circumſtances, though it anſwer a 

rational and uſeful purpoſe, proceeds from a cauſe that 

does not ſeem to be very well known. Even many 

agents which are not inviſible, nor yet unknown, exert 

2-8 their influence in a ſecret manner, ſo as not be obvi- 
Singular ous to the ſenſes. It is generally known that many 
morions in ſingular movements of plants are owing to heat, many 
== Not, and ſeveral to moiſture. The barley-corn is 
often obſerved to creep on the ground by means of its 

awn, which dilates and contracts according to the dif- 

terent degrees of moiſture. The wild oat, employed as 

an hygrometer, moves through the barn, travels 

through the fields, nor ceaſes to be changing its ſituation 

till its beard fall off, or till it meet with a foil where it 
conveniently may ſtrike root. Upon a ſimilar princi- 

ple of motion, the ingenious Edgeworth conſtructed 

an automaton which moved through a room which it 
inhabited. It is eafily conceived how theſe ſingular 

effects, ariſing from cauſes that are unknown, inviſi- 

ble, or unthought of, ſhould give birth to the notions 

of witchcraft and of inſtinct, and impreſs the fancy 

with an idea of ſomething reſembling ſenſation and vo- 


ther inviſible, unknown, or unthought of, directed 
by regular and umform laws under the great Au- 
thor of nature, produce effects that indicate pre- 
ſcience, wiſdom, and deſign, and cauſing a tran- 
ſient or permanent propenſity in the mental part, 
frequently controul by reſiſtleſs ſway the finite minds 


—_ 


that reſide in matter. Theſe minds, in a living bo- Irtitability, 

dy, have generally been found accompanied with *——— 

ſome ſyſtem of nerves; and theſe nerves happening 

with equal facility and promptneſs to convey- ſti- 

muli from the mind to the body and the body to 

the mind, the great difficulty has been to determine 

with reſpect to others when the action proceeds ſolely 

from deſign, ſolely from propenſity, or from deſign 209 

and propenſity together. The uniform conduct of the Brutes a& 

brute creation would ſeem to imply that their mind has chief 

little of inventive power; that it generally acts from 1 

the impulſe of propenſity; and that its manners are va- . 

ried, not in conſequence of a change of ſentiments, 

but from the induction of new habits, and the appli- 

cation of new ſtimulants. | 310 
It has been oblerved, that in all animals the vigour vigour of 

of mind has ſome relation to the quantity of brain, and mind de- 

to the perfection of its organization; and that the Fen" on 

acuteneſs of the different ſenſes is generally proportion- ,, - — 

ed to the quantity of nerve beſtowed on their organs ne; of . 

(3). Man has a greater proportion of brain than any ſenſes on 

other animal; but many an animal has a much greater the ſtruc- 

proportion of nerve beſtowed on different organs of a of 

ſenſe. Many animals have therefore acuter ſenſes than — 35 

man; but man has a greater vigour of mind than an 

other animal on this globe. | 211 
The brain of quadrupeds is ſomewhat ſimilar to that The brain 

of man, but proportionally ſmaller, and not perhaps of quadru- 

ſo well organized. Willis has obſerved, that among Pede 

animals the ſtructure of the cerebrum is more variable 

than that of the cerebellum ; that the former general- 

ly funiſhes nerves to the voluntary muſcles, and the 

latter with the medulla oblongata to the involuntary. 

He has likewiſe remarked, that the round prominences 

commonly called the nates and teſtes are large in the 

quadrupeds, which are active and vigorous, and in 

ſome meaſure able to procure their own ſubſiſtence at 

birth ; that the tuber annulare is large in the quadru- 

peds that are diſtinguiſhed for their ſagacity ; that 

wherever the tuber annulare is ſmall, the prominences 

are large, and wherever it is large the prominences 

are ſmall, From theſe obſervations he has con- 

cluded that the tuber annulare is the ſeat of genius, 

and the round*prominences the ſeat of what has been 

called inſtint 195 212 
The brain of birds is ſeemingly the reverſe of the hu- And birds, 

man brain ; the cortical ſubſtance the interior, and the 

ventricles are ſituated in the white part on the outſide, 


In the brain of the bird there are no circumvolutions 
lition in the vegetable kingdom. Theſe agents, whe- 


like the inteſtines, no fomix, corpus calloſum, nor cor- 
pora ſtriata. 213 
The brain of fiſhes is in many reſpects ſimilar in its The brain 

ſtructure to the brain of birds. It is very ſmall in of fiſhes. 
proportion to their body, and is generally ſurrounded 
with an oily matter. In one genus of fiſhes, the ga- 
dus, Dr Monro found ſpheroidal bodies TREE the 
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(5) The acuteneſs of the ſenſes depends upon the readineſs with which their organs are affected by ſtimuli. 
This readineſs depends on irritability. It is not neceſſarily connected with mind, nor ſhould it ever be con- 
founded with perception, which in claſſical language ſignifies à property of the mental principle. 

(c) Few perhaps who have diſſected different animals, and who, beſides a number of ſtructures have ſeen a 
variety of tubercles and lobes exiſting in the brain, will be raſh in aſer ibing to any one of them one particular 
office. The pineal gland was for ſome time thought the ſeat of the ſoul. It was afterwards found to be of- 
ten 


| I 
Lritability, dura and pia mater, and covering the greater part of 
tie nerves like a coat of mail. The two ſenſes, ſeeing 
and hearing, in many fiſhes are often acute. By lay- 
ing one ear on the water, and ſtriking the ſurface at 
ſome diſtance, this clement is found to be a better con- 
ductor of ſound than even the air. 


2 

ein The reptile tribes have very little brain, and like the 
215 es have no onerous upon their nerves. 

ot inſets, Moſt inſects have no brain at all, but a nervous cord 


that is full of ganglions, that runs from one extremity 

to the other, and is denominated the ſpinal marrow. 

This knotty cord, however, is not marrow ; the inſet 

has nothing reſembling a ſpine; and the ſituation of 

the cord in the animal 1s often not along the back but 

the breaſt. In the ſilk- worm, and moſt other inſets, 

this cord is in contact with the alimentary canal; and 

the firſt ganglion, which is ſometimes called the brain, 

though not in the head, divides, in order to give a paſ- 

216 ſage to the ftomach, and again unites in a ſecond 

A move- ganglion, Swammerdam found in a ſpecies of ſnail 
able brain a brain with two lobes, in contact with the ſtomach, 
in a ſpecies moveable by muſcles, and without a fixed place in the 


of ſnail. 
7. 
Polypes, The polypes exhibit no appearance of brain or of 


nerve, as in other animals. Their ſkin, however, is 
obſerved to be full of a number of ſmall granulary 
bodies, which are connected by a glareous matter that 
reſembles a thread. Like rows of bead-ſtrings, they 
extend from one extremity to the other, and along the 
arms. 'Trembley learned from a number of experi- 
ments that they received their colour from-the food, 
and therefore ſuppoſed them to be veſicles or glands. 
If not like the tuberous nerves of the inſects, they at 
leaſt are not very different in appearance from the 
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nerves of the gadus that are covered with a number of Irritability. 
ſpheroidal bodies like a coat of mail. r 
Some things would inſinuate that a nervous ſyſtem ee a& 
does not ſeem to be neceſſarily connected with mind. underother 
The ſtimuli of nerves may be brought into action by agents be- 
other cauſes beſides mind. Even many nerves are not fides mind. 
ſubjected to the influence of mind; and the mind of- 
ten by its own inattention may loſe the power which it 
originally poſſeſſed over nerves. Many perſons can 
move the muſcles of the ear, and others may have loſt 
that power through neglet. After Fontana had ob- 
ſerved that the heart was a voluntary muſcle in a wheel 
polype, he learned to retard and accelerate the motions 
of his own at pleaſure. If ſome nerves, from a ſort cf 
preſcription, thus ceaſe to be obedient to the power of 
mind, others by frequent ſervice and habit become ſo 
obedient as to convey their ſtimuli to the muſcles al- 
moſt without the conſciouſneſs of mind. The motions 
excited by the ſtimuli of nerves are in many caſes ex- 
ceedingly rapid. Theſe may be ſeen in the wings of 
moſt inſects, but are moſt noticed in dancers, tum- 
blers, and apes, and all thoſe animals that are exhi- 
bited for ſeats of agility. | 219 
The motions which we ſee excited in the body by the The great 
ſtimuli of nerves have often been ſo vigorous and influence 
prompt, as to have torn the muſcle from the bone, and of the 
to have broken the bone itſelf. They often affect te 
organs of ſecretion, have often unhinged the fabric of 
the ſyſtem, occaſioned death, and accounted for the 
miracles that have been aſcribed to the power of fancy. 
The prompt motions of what have been named ſenſi- 
tive plants ſeem owing to a different ſpecies of ſtimu- 
lants acting on extremely irritable fibres (v). 
In the animal kingdom all muſcles in the time of 
* action 


ten filled with ſtony concretions; and the celebrated Nuck, 


VIATOR 


tented himſelf with writing its epitaph. 


—— _ — 


inſtead of aſſigning to it any prerogative, con- 


Gradum. Siſte. 


* 


Reſpice. 


Omnique Conatu. CONARIUM. 
Sepultum. 


Partem. Tui. Corporis. Primam. 
Ut. Olim. Volebant. 
Animæ. Sedem, 
GLANDULAM. PINEALEM, 
Hoc. Seculo. Natam. Et. Extinctam. 
Cujus. majeſtatem. Splendoremque. 

| Fama. Firmarat. 
Opinio. Conſervarat. 
Tamdiu. Vixit. 
Donec. Divine. Particulæ. Aura. 
Avolaverat. Tota. 
LymyeHAQUE. Limpida. 


* Locum. 
Abi Sine. 


GLAN PDE. 


Suppleret. 
Viator. 


Lymphamque. Ut aliis. Cox ARO. Concede 
Ne tuam poſteri 
Mirentur Ignorantiam. ; 

(o) In many inſtances the prompt motions of animals ſeem more owing to the irritability of their fibres 
than to what has been called the ſenſibility of their nerves. The poet was miſtaken when he ſuppoſed that the 
mangled inſe& would feel as ſenſibly as a mangled giant. When the gad-fly fixes fairly on the hand, you may 
cut off its wings, its legs, its antennæ, and a part of the lower diviſion of its body, without diſturbing its gra- 
tification, or apparently occaſioning to it much trouble. 
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Fritbility, action are obſerved to diſcharge a quantity of their the motions of flying, ſwimming, walking, leaping, and Motion. 
blood and thoſe muſcles which are naturally white are 


the other functions be as remarkable, in the eye of the 
philoſepher they have not ſo generally attracted the 
attention, Moſt animals are capable by nature of 
changing the place which their body occupies j for 
this reaſon the irritable fibres being formed into bun- 
dles, which are called muſcles, are in moſt animals at- 
tached to bones, cartilages, or hard integuments, which 
they move as levers: theſe levers, with their muſcles 
attached, are in moſt caſes formed into wings, fins, and 
legs of various kinds, and are employed in pegſorming 


0 
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creeping. So very neceſſary, in the opinion of ſome 


dies that are in motion ; the ſingular motions which 
have been aſcribed to ſleeping, to waking, to ſenſa- 
tion, and volition, in the vegetable kingdom, ſeem on- 
ly the conſequence of light, heat, moiſture, and ſuch 
ſtimulants, acting inviſibly or with ſeeret influence; 
the opening and cloſing of the meteoric flowers are al- 
ways correſpondent to the ſtates of the atmoſphere; 
and the opening and cloſing of the equinoctial and 
. flowers, to the light, the length, or ſhortneſs of 
e day. 8 


| * 
a The 


(2) Tbe fins of che flying fiſh enable it rather to ſpring than to fly. 
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\ 
nat muſ. the moſt irritable. In all living bodies, the irritable of the ancients, was one or other of theſe inſtruments Performed * 
cles are power will ceaſe to obey the action of a ſtimulant if to progreſſive motion, that the movement of the fer- by fins, „ 
moſt irrita- either long or violently applied. After exerciſe. there - pent was often aſcribed. to à preternatural cauſe, was wings, ti 
ble. ſore, the irritable fibre requires reſt, after heat cold, ſuppoſed to reſemble the inceſus deorum, and procured legs; 
NE ot After waking ſleep, before it again becomes ſubmiſſive. to the animal one of the higheſt and moſt honourable H 
fimulus to the action of the ſtimulant that overwhelmed it. ranks among the emblematic kinds of divinities. Exen 2:8 
when long This is the reaſon that in plants and animals there are Moſes himſelf, who was unwilling to allow it the cha- By the elaſ. 
continued. certain exertions and functions of the ſyſtem that can. raQer of an agathodæmon or good genius, was Yet ſo 1 ipring 
only be continued at intervals and ſeaſons, The na- puzzled at its being able to move without feet, that © Bs bo. K 
tural ſtimuli of involuntary muſcles continue to act, he pronounces it a tool of the devil; and ſays that it * s 
222 and the muſcles continue to obey through life. was deprived of its feet by a curſe from heaven for ſe- 229 bi 
' Organs of The organs of ſenſe were formed to mark the diffe- ducing mankind into idolatry. Notwith N how. By muſcles 
ſenſe in · rence of ſtimulants; yet living bodies are affected by ever, the ſurpriſe that has been occaſioned by the fin- 11 
tended to light without having eyes, by ſounds without having gular movement, the motion of ſnails, though not ſo - 
* ears, by odorous effſuvia without having ſmell, and by rapid, is in many reſpects as extraordinary: they 
preſſions. ſapid bodies without having taſte. It is eaſily con- adhere by a certain viſcid ſecretion, on dry ground 
ceived how theſe objects, by their inherent properties this ſecretion forms a pavement over which they glide ; 
or motion, may produce a confuſed fort of excitement and they proceed by the action of muſcles without 
in every highly irritable fibre. But the organs of ſenſe bone, cartilage, or ſhell, to which theſe muſcles can be 
are peculiarly fitted to receive accurate and diſtin im- attached. IF" | 4 230 
preſſions from each of thoſe objects; and theſe diffe- No animal walks without legs or flies without wings Rapid mo- c 
" 223 rent impreſſions ſeem not to ariſe from any difference (Ez): but there are many that ſwim without fins, tion de. . 
Different in the kind of nerves by which they are received. All and that leap and creep without any legs. The Peuds not a 
organs af- the difference that has been obſerved ariſes from the rapidity of movement is not proportioned to the num- = * 1 
ſecled on ſtructure of the organ itſelf, and from the manner in ber of inſtruments that are employed: if the ſpout- ingruments 
8 Vvdhich the nerve is diſtributed through it. Other parts fiſh be obſerved to move flowly with one leg, the ſea- employed. 
ſtimulus, of the animal body, as the ſtomach, the fauces, and urchin moves ſtill flower with many thouſands ; the Different 
genital organs, are thus affected by particular ſtimu- oyſter moves by ſquirting out water; the ſcallop by wa of , 
lants ; and many animals, and even vegetables, may be the jerk of its ſhell, and when in the water it riſes to ps 
affected in various manners, and by various ſtimulants, . the ſurface and ſails before the wind. | 4 c 
of which neither our feelings nor our ſenſes can give Many animals are formed by nature to fly, walk, 1oQru- ; 
224 Utimation of any thing analogous. yo | leap, and ſwim: the fate of thoſe is rather uncommon ments of ; 
The or- With reſpect to the ſeveral organs of ſenſe, ſome whoſe muſcles of feet are by nature attached to their locome- t 
gans of animals have many eyes without any motion, and ſome integuments ; the lobſter is obliged to throw off its -"H _ 
{cnie. animals have few eyes with varieties of motion. The ſhell, and the caterpillar all its feet with the ſkin, and 25 
entrance to the ear in ſome animals is from the mouth, in that ſituation to remain ſtationary till it receive new 
as happens in the frog; and the bones of the ear are inſtruments of motion. 232 
without the cranium, as in ſome fiſhes. e ſenſe of Whoever has read the celebrated work De. Mctu Many 
ſmelling is found in the noſe: this ſenſe is aſtoniſning Animalium, needs not to be told that, beſides the or- — 50 
in dogs; and even ſheep, in diſtinguiſhing their lambs, gans which are here mentioned, the form, the ſtruc- — 5 
truſt to it more than ſeeing or hearing. The ſenſe ture, and even the ſpecific Weavity of the body, as de- comotion. 
of taſte is far from being gener al; and the ſenſe of touch pending on the nature of the bones and muſcles, or as 
can hardly be ſaĩd to reſide peculiarly in any one organ. varied byair, veſicles, and bubbles, with a great variety 
Der TY. Bins - of othercircumſtances, are neceſſary to explain the dit- 
225 terent phenomena of locomotion. 233 
Motion. Ins1TABILITY is one of the great ſources of motion As to vegetable motions, they evidently depend on Motion of | 
in all living bodies; and this power is brought into ac- external agents: The motion of the wild oat has been . 
226 tion immediately by nerves or ſome other ſtimulants. mentioned ; the wings of ſeꝛds only fit them to be 
Locomo- Locomotion here is principally conſidered ; for altho* carried by the wind, their ſpecific gravity to float in | 
tion, the kinds of internal motion employed in ſecretion and the water, and-their legs or 3 to adhere to bo- 
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Intention 


of locomo-—- 


tion. 
235 
Habit; 


236 
Its effects 
on vegeta - 
bles; 


237 
Ona the con- 
ſtitution 
and integu- 
ments; 


238 
On man- 
ners and 
propenſi- 
ties; 


239 
On man. 


240 
The extent 


ol its effects view to ſhow how far this accommodating principle in 


unknown, 


* 


The principal intentions of locomotion are to get 
ood, to ſhun danger, to promote intercourſe, and diſ- 
perſe the ſpecies, . 


Ster. X. Habit. 


Hair here deviates a little from its uſual meaning. 


Me employ it to ſignify that principle in living bo- 


dies by which they accommodate themſelves to cir- 
cumſtances, aſſume as it were a different nature, and 
in many reſpects undergo a ſpecies of transformation. 
90 very much do ſome individuals of the vegecable 
tnibe accommodate themſelves to different ſituations, to 


© ſoil, to climate, and the ſtate of cultivation, that thoſe 


naturaliſts who have not been accuſtomed to nice and 
accurate diſcriminations, have frequently miſtaken the 
variations of the ſame plant for ſo many ſpecies. 'Theſe 
variations may be daily ſeen by examining the plant 
as it grows on the mountains, in the valleys, in the gar- 
den, or in the fields; or by bringing it from a rude un- 
cultivated ſtate, when it ſometimes lays aſide its for- 
midable priekles, and changes the colour and ſtructure 
of its flowers. 

In the plant and animal, the delicacy and vigour of 
the conſtitution are oftener the effects of habit and 
circumſtance than original conformation. We have 
mentioned already the yarying colour of the integu- 
ments, and the purpoſe which it ſerves in changing 
with the ſeaſons, We may here add, that animals co- 
vered with a down or hair have it thick or thin, long 
or ſhort, according to the different exigencies of cli- 
mate. - = 

Thoſe changes produced on their body are accom- 
panied with others which are the cauſes of new taſtes, 
of new propenſities, and new manners. At the Cape 
of Good Hope the oftrich inclines to fit on her eggs 
day and night like any other bird ; but in Senegal, 
where the heat is great, ſhe is ſomehow diſpoſed to 
leave them to the ſun during the day. In thote caun- 
tries where proviſions can be found during the greateſt 
part of the year, the bee gradually loſes the propenſity 
of laying up ſtores ror the ſeaſon of winter; ard in 


4 thoſe countries inſeſted with monkeys, many birds 


(ſays an amuſing and inſtructive writer) which in 
other climates build in buſhes and the clefts of trees, 
ſuſpend their neſts upon flender twigs, and by this in- 
genious device elude the rapacity of their enemies.” 
Man, from imitation, is expoſed to a great number of 
habits peculiar to himſelf ; and phyſical cauſes bave in- 
geniouſly been aſſigned for the variety of his features 
and complexion. 

Few experiments have yet been inſtituted with a 
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* 
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nature may be extended in the different ſpecies of plants 
and animals. It is known, however, that the lamb and 
the dove can be made carnivorous; and that the hawk, 
laying aſide his ferocity, can be brought by art to live 
upon grain. 

Of all the effects of this ſingular principle, the mot 
wonderful are thoſe which, are ſeen to take place with 
reſpe& to generation. The fact is far from being new 
to the naturaliſt, that certain animals, oviparous at one 
ſeaſon, are viviparous at another, This indicated much 
of accommodating power, though far inferior to what 
has been fince witneſſed and diſplayed : for who from 
all this could ſuſpect, that any animal which uſually 
propagates by an intercourſe of ſexes, could in any cir- 
cumſtance accommodate ſo far as to multiply its ſpe- 
cies another way. Bonnet of Geneva, however, has 
diſcovered, that the puceron or vine fretter, which ge- 
nerally propagates by an intercourſe of ſexes, is not 
only oviparous at one period and viviparous at another, 
but in all caſes where the union of the ſexes is not to 
be obtained, can eaſily accompliſh all the purpoſes of 
generation without it. Similar experiments have like- 
wiſe proved, that many plants can bring to maturity a 
productive ſeed, though the male parts of the flower be 
deſtroyed before they can in the uſual way have any 
impregnating effect on the female. In this caſe the 
concluſions drawn have been ſomewhat new. From 
theſe experiments it has been inferred, that the ſexual 
ſyſtem is ill founded, and that moſt of the learned na- 
turaliſts of Europe are on this ſubject labouring at 
preſent under amiſtake. This reaſoning, however, is 
not ſatisfatory : for why, it might be aſked, in the 
vegetable kingdom more than in the animal, ſhould 
the mode of generation be neceſſarily uniform? Tho? 
ſome plants may, like ſome animals, propagate with- 
out ſexual diſtindtions, the concluſion is not logical 
that theſe diſtinctions are uſeleſs in all; and though 
ſome few may, in particular inſtances, propagate with - 
out that impregnation to which they were accuſtomed, 
will any one demonſtrate, hat accommodating nature 
does not here as in the puceron adopt a new method 
to accompliſh her deſigns ? 
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generation, 
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In all living bodies, it frequently happens that ſeve. Its effeQs 
ral characteriſtic diſtinctions, as the colour, the fea- aſting and 


tures, and a number of diſeaſes that are originally the 
effects of circumſtance, do at laſt become ſo fixed in 
the ſyſtem, that they are afterwards tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity through ſome generations (7). With regard 
to animals theſe facts are well known; and as to ve- 
getables, it has been obſerved by a pupil of Linnzus, 
that the apple trees which are ſent from Britain to 
New England bloſſom at firſt too early for the climate, 

and 


— 


(r) Might not theſe facts reaſonably claim the attention of thoſe who mean to form matrimonial con- 
nections? How many might eaſily entail on their poſterity hale conſtitutions, regular features, beautiful 
forms, ſound minds, and tempers at once uniform and cheerful, who yet, from their ſordid deſire of wealth 
or their fond admiration of high rank, bequeath to them only ſcorbutic habits, deformed perſons, dilagreeable 
features, mean underſtandings, and forbidding tempers. Excepting the more extraordinary properties of body 
and mind, there are few that may not in ſome meaſure be tranſmitted to poſterity : but nature ſeems un- 
willing that what is very eminent thould ever be extended to a genus or a ſpecies; and therefore the ſons of 
Cicero and Cromwell are only two of a thouſand inſtances that might ſerve to prove, that neither extenſive nor 
eccentric geniuſes can be made hereditary : In the ſecond generation they often degenerate into minds that are 
weak, fatuous, or deranged ; or into minds that are chiefly remarkable by their oddities and whims. 
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Renders 
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luſive. 
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ſeed is fed by new roots a Tio the ground ; or Transfsr. 


and bear no fruit; and that it is only after ſome years 
that they conform to their ſituation : and this cirzcum- 
ſtance, by the way, explains why roots and ſeeds germi- 
nate ſooner when brought from ſouthern than when 
they are. brought from northern latitudes. The very 
permanency of theſe effects has often been the cauſe of 
much confuſion and error in philoſophy : for the na- 
turaliſt, miſtaking the laſting though temporary quali- 
ties of habit for the real and eſſential qualities of ſpe- 
cies, has not unfrequently drawn concluſions from his 
experiments that have been contradicted by fimilar ex- 
periments in other circumſtances. 'This is one of the 


obvious reaſons why experiments exhibit ſo many in- 
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And medi- 
cal pre- 
ſcriptions 
often dau- 
gerous. 
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conſiſtencies and contradictions, and why we are amu- 
ſed with ſuch a multitude of viſionary theories about 
the properties of living bodies. 

From not attending to the numerous circumſtances 
that induce habits, and to that general accommodatin 
principle in living bodies, many medical preſcriptions 
are found to be not only uſeleſs but miſchievous ; and 
many parents, by ſtudying the health and comfort of 
their children, bring on habits that prove the ſources 
of perpetpal ſickneſs or the certain preſages of an early 
death. | 

The accommodating principle is one of the conſe- 
quences of irritability, Its various effects ariſe from 
the actions of different ſtimulants on the irritable fibre; 
and the after-duracion of theſe effects, from the modi- 
fications of the irritable fibre, become habitual from 
the frequently repeated action of the ſtimulants. 

The deſign of this accomodating principle is to fit 
both the plant and the animal for a more extenſive and 
a more varied range of exiſtence. 


Sect. XI. Tranſormation. 


Moxe remarkably ſtriking than any of thoſe chan- 


ges to which the plant and animal are expoſed, from 
the variations of habit or the change of integuments, 
are thoſe alterations which they undergo from meta- 
morphoſis or transformation. It has indeed been aſ- 
ſerted, that theſe alterations conſiſt in throwing off 
certain temporary coverings or envelopes: but there 
is here a want of preciſion in the ideas, and conſe- 
quently a want of accuracy in the expreſſion. The 
ſame perſons who make this aſſertion inform us, that 
caterpillars change their ſkin, and many of them even 
ſeveral times, previous to the period of their transfor- 
mation. Transformation, therefore, and a change of 


Not merely integuments, by their own conceſſions, are different 


a change of things. 


temporary 
cavelopes. 
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In what it 
conſiſts, 
and dif- 
ferent 


kinds of it. 


The truth. is, transformation frequently takes 
place independent of any change of integuments; and 
there is often a change of the integuments without 
transformation or any appearance of a new form: but 
a new form or change of appearance is always implied 
in metamorphoſis or transformation. This new form 
is ſometimes occaſioned by a change of ſhape, conſiſt- 
ency, and colour; as when the lobes of a ſeed are con- 
verted into ſeminal leaves. It is ſometimes occaſioned 
by a 3 of proportions among the parts: the pro- 
portions of a fœtus, every one ſees, are different from 
thoſe of a full 


rown man; and the painter, merely 
by obſerving 


e proportions, repreſents a. child, a 


dwarf, and a giant, on the ſame ſcale. It is ſome- 
times occaſioned by the addition of new organs; as 


when the emmet receives wings, and the plume of the 
I 


culation, reſpiration, digeſtion, and 
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it is occaſioned by a change of both the form and the mation. 


organs, and their mode of operation, as happens re- 


markably in ſome inſects: for though all living bo- 
dies, 7 and animals without exception, undergo 
partial or general transformations, yet theſe changes 250 
are chiefly obſervable among inſets, Many inſets Transfor. 
appear to conſiſt of two dine animal bodies one mation of 
within the other: the exterior, a creature of an ugly inſecti. 
form, reſiding in the water or under the earth, breath- 

ing by gills or ſometimes by trachez projecting from 

the tail, poſſeſſing a voracious and groveling appetite, . 

and having a ſyſtem of ſanguiferous veſſels Gin circu- | 

lates the blood towards the head. When all its parts 

decay and fall off, the creature incloſed ſucceeds in its 

ſtead : this often is an animal of a different form, ge- 

nerally lives in a different element, feeds on a different” 


g. ſpecies of food, has different inſtruments of motion, 


different organs of ſenſe, different organs of reſpira- 
tion, and differently ſituated; and being endowed with 
the parts of generation, inclines to gratify the ſexual 


propenſity, and produces an embryo which becomes 


like the firſt, and from which afterwards in proceſs of 

time a creature is evolved ſimilar to itſelf. PAR 
If the embryo or egg be depoſited on a leaf, the . 

leaf frequently is obſerved to bend, to wrap it in folds dating 

intended for the purpoſe, and to protect it from inju- principle in 

ries and danger. If depoſited in the body of an ani- Plants and 

mal or plant, they accommodate themſelves to its wants 

and neceſſities, and furniſh a tumour which ſerves it 

for a nidus, and beſides like an uterus, ſupplies it 

with nouriſhment ; and if depoſited in the body of an 

inſeQ, the creature provides for the future deſtination 

of its young charge with all the tender care of a parent, 


and then dies. 3 1 252 
Theſe circumſtances, added to the great variety af Difficult 


Hogs which inſects aſſume, render it ſometimes diffi» ſometimes 
cu 


to know who is the parent. We cannot, for in- -4 know 
. . . e parents 

ſtance, pronounce with certainty who is the true parent f inſeds. 
of the gordius, known by the name of the /eta eguina, or 

hair af, A ſet of experiments, which we. once 

with a view to throw ſome light on the ſubject, were 
interrupted unfortunately by an accident, andwe have 

not ſince had leiſure to reſume them. We learned 

only, from a number of obſervations, that certain black 


beetles about the end of the ſummer months have the 


ſtrongeſt propenſity to run into the water, where they 


ſoon die; and that one or two, and ſometimes three or 
more, of thoſe eels gradually drop from the beetle by the 
anus. Whether other inſects provide for the gordius in 
this manner we have not yet been able to determine. 253 

The tranſmutations of ſome animals are moſt ob- When 
ſeryable in the uterus and egg. Some early transfor- transfor- 
mations of the chick may be ſeen in the plate belong. mag o. 
ing to this article; and anatomy has often witneſſed grvable in 
the change which happens at birth with reſpect to cir- ſome ani- 
e other func- mals. 
tions. | 

If the reader wiſh to be much acquainted with the 
manners and transformations of inſects, he will derive 
information and pleaſure from conſulting the plates 
and memoirs of Reaumur. If he wiſh to know their 
intimate ſtructure, the laborious Swammerdam can in- 
troduce him to a new and amuting ſpecies of anatomy. 
'This laſt author had before Reaumur defined —_ a, | 

cri 
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V P. HY; 1 
Transfor- ſcribed the kinds of tranſmutations among inſets and 
mation. ſome oiker animals. He has ſhown ſimilar tranſmuta- 
„tions in plants; and in plate 46 07 his Book of Nature, 
cimiiar has compared he frog and the clove July-flower, under 
transfor- their fix different forms. 
mation- in In al living bodies poſſeſſed of mind, the changes 
Pn” of form, as well as the change of habit and of age, are 
, ulually accompanied with new propenſities, appetites, 
Trans{cr- and. paſſions, It may therefore be i ferred, that we 
mation ae. onght not to look for the cauſe of temper in either 
companied the bra'n or the nervous ſyſtem ; or to imagine, that 
with = the propenſities, appetites, and paſſions, are properties 
prop<D jw f . ; - . . 
of mind i they ſeem only affections happening to mind 


tics, &c. 


256 in conſequence of ſtimuli and organic (trucure. 
1s avevolu- Microico, ic obſervations having demonſtrated, that 
tive all the forms of the plant and animal exiſted previ uſly 
parts BY in the feed or embryo, transformation mult be owing 
nutrition. 2 6 . 
en ĩrely to the evolution of the different parts by means 
257 of nutrition, | 
IP _ What nature intends by transformation, we pretend 
2 not to ſay; but by means of transformation different 
elements are pꝛopled, the different ſea ons variouſly 
adorned, and a ĩmated nature wonderfully diyerlified 
without a multiplication of beings. 
Seer. XII. Gen ration. 
3 Maxv of the canſes which contribute to the for- 
mation of a living bouy have hitherto eluded human 
ash reſearch ; may in all probability never bs diſcovered; 


One hypo- and perhaps are beyond human comprehenſion. Some 
th-6s, that Philoſophers, conſidering the extreme diviſibility of 
all ving matter, and learning from the microſcope that trans- 
bodies format on is but the develupement of certain parts that 
* form- previouſly ex ſted, have thence imagived that genera- 
at e,, WEN 
05 tion is ſome what analogous; that all regularly orga- 
brought in- niſed bodies received their form at the beginning 3 
to view by that the firſt of every genus and ſpecies contained by 
generation. znyolution the numerous millions of ſucceeding genera- 
tions; and that the union of the two ſexes gives only 
a ſtimulus, and brings into view forms that had exiſted 
260 fince the world began. 
objections This hypotheſis has attempted to explain a thing 
to this hy. that is unknown by what muſt for ever remain incom- 
potheſis. prehenſible to the human mind in its preſent ſtate, 
It appeals abſurdly from obſervation to conjecture ; 
and ſuppoſes that bodies which are originally brought 
in view, which are daily augmented, frequently re- 
paired, and ſometimes renewed by organic action, do 
nevertheleſs in their firſt formation require an effort 
ſuperior to what omnipotent power is able to pertorm 
261 by ſecondary agents 
Does not Had the ſupporters of this hypo heſis conſidered 
expiain the that mary berbaceous plants produce new flowers 
rerewal of when the firtt ſet are untimely cut off, that lob- 
ee ters and many a ſpecies of inſect renew their limbs, 
and that certain polypes can raiſe ſo pertect ve- 
getable forms as to puzzle the naturaliit whether 
or not he ſhould clafs them under plants; they would 
not ſurely have preſcribed ſuch boards to omniſcient 
wiſdom and almighty power, or declared with ſuch 
confidence what the Author of Nature, to tpeak with 
the vulgar, muſt neceſſarily perform by his own 
hands, or what he may intruſt to ſecondary cauſes re- 
gulated by his laws. 
Theſe philoſophers wilt find it difficult to account 
in a very fatisfatory manner for monſtrous pro- 
Vor. XIV. | 
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ductions, and for thoſe changes of ſtructure and of Genera- 

form which for a while continue hereditaty from the __ to _ 

influence of habit. They object to others, that all 262 

the parts of a living body are mntually depend- Nor the 

ent on one an cher, and that they muſt neceſiarily production 

have been cceval or exiſted at once. But though ped tag 

every attempt that has yet been made to aſcertain ae 

which of the vital organs ate prior and which poſterior f 

in a living body has proved unſucceſsful, it has not 

been demonſtrated that eicher themſelves or their 263 

functions are coeval. It may, on the contrary, be N 

plainly demonſtrated from obſervation, that che lungs r 4 

and the ſtomach do not begin to perform their func- data. 

tions ſo emly as the heart and the vaſcular ſyſtem ; 

that the heart and its ſykem perſorm their functions, 

even with ſome confiderable changes, immediately 

aſter birth; that the vegetable tribes are without 

nerves; and that brain and nerves in the arimal 

kingdom perform more and more of their functions 

as the iyſtem approaches towards maturity. It has 

even been thown that bores will unite, and the limbs 

of an animal continue to be nouriſhed without nerves ; 

that there is a principle of life in the blood ; that the 

heart will act under other ſtimuli beſides that f nerves; 

and that ſound logic does by no means require us to 

ſuppoſe that the firit actions of the total heart, or the 

prongs laliens, are owing to the influence of ſtimuli 

rom the brain, or that the brain muſt have exiſted 

when the beart firſt moved. inde 
Although the minuteneſs and tranſparency of the pmbryo 

parts may prevent us from ſeeing the firſt gradual for- formed by 

mation of the embryo, yet every obſervation corroho. ſeconcary 

rates the opinion that it is formed by ſeeondary cauſes, Cauſes. 

and through the medium of organic powers. 265 
It has been aſked, whether or not is the embryo By one of 

formed by the joint operation of the two ſexes ? or ig the ſexes 

it formed entirely by the one, and brought into aQion or both. 

by a ſtimulus from the other? The former of thee 

queſtions ſuppoſes that each of the ſexes has a ſeminal 

fluid ; that ſome mixture takes place in the uterus, 

and produces an embryo, in the ſame manner that 

a neutral ſalt aſſumes a certain and determinate form. 


The notion implies ſome general and confuſed idea of 


chemical combination; but does not beſpeak a very 
clear head, profound reflection, or much acquaintance 
with the vature and properties of 1 ving bodies. 266 

For a long time paſt the moſt rational phyſiolugiſts The opi- 
have generally agreed that the embryo is formed gra. nion of 
dually and flowly in one or other of the two ſexes, Hiypo- 
not by chemical combination and mixture, but a prone 
ſyſtem of organs, directed by laws and prompted by aud (cir 
ſtimuli, with many of which we are yet unacquainted. followers, 
From the great Hippocrates downwards to Aquapen- 
dens and Harvey, the credit of furniſhing the fetal 
embryo was almoſt uviverſally given to the temales of 
thoſe animals which are named oviparous. Among 
the viviparous, appearances were ſuch, rhat the female 
was left to eonteſt it with the male. At laſt the eclat 26; 
of Leeuwenhoek's diſcoveries ſeemed to put an end to Of Ham- 
all doubts entertained upon the ſubject. He very me, Leecu- 
plainly ſaw through his microſcepe that very great nent. 
profuſion of particles that move to and tro with ama- followers. 
zing rapidity in the male ſemen, Upon this he em- 
braced the doctrine of Hamme, who had ſeen them 
before, and ſuppoſed from their motions that theſe par- 
ticles were not only animalcules, but the principles or 

4 X _ rudiments 
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Scher, red ments ef chat animal in whom they were formed, 
non. au that they were depoſited in the uterus of the ſe- 
x Bale wnly to be nouriſhed and augmented in ige. 
pfestions What raiſed ſuſpicions againſt this theory were che 
to this Inſt Tomerous animalcules diſcoverable by the microſeope 
opinion. ig ther fAnids, and that vaſt profuſion of young em- 

Fryos in thoſe cafes where never more than one or two 

urmve at maturity. It was an objection to it, that 

tome males had been impregnated where the hymen 

7emained unbroken, and where the vulva had been 

ug ſo cloſely as to leave only a paſſage for the urine. 

+ he male ſemen in theſe inſtances could have reached 
at, id, q oenty the mouth of the uterus. It was another “, that 

Sarde © inall birds which have no intrant penis the male ſemen 

15 never ſent farther than the mouth of the vulva, and 
that a ſingle act of the male impregnates the whole 
eggs of the ovarium. A third objection is the pollen 
ot flowers, which is not applied immediately to the 
ſeed, but often to a diſtant part of the veſſel in which 
it is contained. A fourth may be taken from frogs 
and fiſhes, and all thoſe animals whoſe eggs are im- 
pregnated alter emiſſion. And, laſtly, Haller had ob- 
ſerved the pullet completely formed in thoſe eggs that 
26 were not fecundated. 

Thc for- Suppoſing animalcules in every kind of prolific ſe- 
mer opi- men, yet it frequently happens that this ſemen under - 
yon better goes a change before it can be applied to the embryo. 
Jupported. The ſemen of the frog is diflolved in water; and that 
which is injected diſappearing ſuddenly after coition, 
would ſeem to intimate, that in thoſe animals which 
have been examined it had met with a ſolvent ſome- 


where in the uterus, and produced its effect after the 


change. It is now, we believe, pretty generally 
known, that the embryo does not commence its ex- 
iſtence in the cavity of the uterus. De Graaf obſerved 
it on its paſſage down the Fallopian tube; he ſaw 
the place where it firſt began in the teſticle of the 
temale; and caſes have occurred where it has miſled 
the Fallopian tube, where it has fallen into the abdo- 
men, where the placenta has been formed, and the fœ- 

% has grown among the viſcera of the lower belly. 
More ge- From theſe facts it has been concluded, notwith- 
nerally ftanding ſome feeble objections, that the female teſticles 
adopted. are real ovaries containing eggs; that theſe eggs are 
brought into action by the ſtimulating power of the 
male ſemen, which is ſometimes thrown into the cavity 
of the uterus, ſometimes applied only to its m-uth, 
271 and ſometimes ſprinkled over the egg after emiſſion. 
Difference The principal difference, therefore, that occurs between 
between oviparous and viviparous animals, conſidered as ſuch, 
EN appears to be this: the former are accuſtomed to eject 
parous their embryo before it eſcapes from the membranes of 
animals the egg; the latter retain it long in the uterus until it 
and acquires a cenſiderable fize, until the membranes can 
Plants. hold it no longer, and then eject it when the membranes 


__ 
— —— 


through the windings of the oviduct; and when they at 


are burſt. A plant is oviparous when it yields ſeed; Genera. 
uiviparous when it produces à gem, a bud, a bulb, or - ton. 
an eyed root. The membranes of tlie feed being re- 
moved, an incipient embryo is ſeen through the mi- 
croſcope. STE 1 te eo Punt th elemente b 272 
Some animals, according to the ſeaſon, eject the Some ani. 
embryo encloſed in its membranes, or retain it in the mals ft: 
uterus till the membranes are broken. Theſe are ir 4 
the animals which are ſaid to be oviparous at one rue. 
period and viviparous at another. The ſpider- flies 
retain their young till they be as large as the na- 
tural ſize of their own bodies, and have undergone 
all their transformations within the expanſile mem- 
branes of the egg, and an uterus as expanſile as the 
ſtomach of a ſerpent. © ; 272 
In moſt caſes generation requires a temporary union Union of 
of two ſexes: but it has been ſaid, that in Senegal the ſexes, 
there is a ſpecies of ſhell-aſh among whom this opera- 
tion is the joint work of three individuals. In our 
own country, too, three frogs are frequently. obſerved 
adhering together, though the labours of the third have 
enerally been thought niore officious than neceſſary. 
n ſome animals the ſexual union is almoſt inſtantane- 
ous. It conſtitutes nearly the buſineſs of life in the 
laſt tage of the ephemeron ; and the male both-of the 
frog and toad often continues on the back of che fe- 
male not for hours and for days only but for ſome 
weeks. Upon examination it has been found, that with 
his fore. feet he aſſiſts the female to protrude her eggs 


laſt arrive at the anus, a ſpecies of the toad has been 

obſerved to draw them out with his hind legs. Theſe 

animals were probably the firſt of the maſculine gen- 

der who practiſed this art. But due honour has not 

been aſcribed to the diſcoverers. In former days, the 

generous and grateful ſpirit of the ancients made them 

ready to acknowledge their obligations to different ani- 

mals for the arts of bleeding, clyſtering, and purging ; 

but ſuch is the degeneracy of modern times, that many 

write only to claim the diſcoveries of others. On this 

account we ought not to wonder that many accou- 

cheurs, in publiſhing encominms- on their own merit, 

have invidiouſly concealed the ſuperior pretenſions of 

the obſtetrical toad. | 274 

Among all living bodies the two ſexes are generally Different 

ſirailar, and the male ſex generally diſtinguiſhed by ſu- AP 

perior ſtrength, beauty, and courage. The law, however, =_ 

does not hold univerſally, The females of ſome car- 

rivorous animals, who are left by the male to provide 

for their offspring, are larger, itronger, and more fe- 

rocious than he. Among ſome inſets the male and 

female have no ſimilarity even in form. "The male of 

the glow-worm is a beetle, which flies in the dark, and 

is attracted not by the form, but the brilliancy of his 

miſtreſs (). The female gall inſeQ is a large maſs like a 
vegetable 


(6) Such glowing beauty allures enemies as well as lovers. © In Jamaica, in ſome ſeaſons of the 
year, (fays Dr Darwin), the fire-flies are ſeen in the evenings in great abundance. - When they ſettle 
on the ground, the bull frog greedily devours them; which ſeems to have given origin to a curious, 

| Krovink theſe animals: If red-hot pieces of charcoal be thrown towards them 

in the duſk of the —_— they leap at them, and, haſtily ſwallowing them, are burat to death.“ Botanic 
the romantic moraliſt and ſpiritualizer might derive ſome hints for amuſing de- 

clamation; and in their diſſuaſives might plauſibly demonſtrate, that in moſt caſes beauty is fatal to the 


though crvel, method of de 


Garden. From this ſact 


 6bjech, beloved, to the lover, and deſtroyer. 
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receive them. 


hollow for their reception. 


vegetable excreſcence, without locomotion ; the male 
a {mall fly full of activity. The one is as unlike to 
the other as a Harpy to a Venus, and as diſproportion- 
ed in point of bulk as a horſe! to an elephant. 
In many animals the diſtinctions of ſex are concealed 
in the body. When any of their parts are placed ex- 
ly, or protruded occaſionally, the male parts are 
uſually prominent, and the female hollow, in order to 
In the acari, however, in many flies, 
and a few hornets, the caſe is reverſed ; the female 
parts ſuffer erection, and the male parts are open and 


Their ſitua. The external ſituation of theſe parts is very much 


tion. 
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nous ante 
mals, 
| 


+ Swam- 


varied in different animals. In many worms it is near 
to the head. It is often upon the ſide of the ſnail : 
near to the breaſt in the female of the dragon-fly. It 
is at the extremity of the antennæ in the male ſpi- 
der. The vulva enters from the rectum in birds. Its 
common ſituation in moſt animals is well known. 
The male penis, where there is one, is ſome- 
times found to enter the vulva, and ſometimes not: 
it is ſometimes imperforated, ſometimes forked, ſome- 
times double, ſometimes fleſby, ſometimes bony, 
ſometimes ſtraight, ſometimes winding ſpirally like 
a ſcrew, ſometimes with a knob and ſometimes with 


a point at its extremity, according to the kinds and 


varieties of animals. | 

Few individuals have more than one ſex. Many 
ſnails, however are androgynons, and have two. In 
copulation they perform the office of two ſexes, and 
are mutually impregnated}. This circumſtance has 


mord. Hiſt. often led the ſenſualiſt to wiſh that he were a ſnail. 
of inſets, With equal reaſon the Epicure might wiſh to be one 
p. 1. ch. 9. of thoſe worms that imbibe by abſorbents, and ſuck 


ſemale 


in nouriſhment by a thouſand mouths. The organs 
employed may be more in number,-the continuance of 
their function may be much longer, and yet the gra- 
tification may be leſs. The diſcreet beauty can attord 
a million of pleafures to her lover which no ſnail or 
ſenſualiſt enjoys, and which proſtitution can never 
els 
: The male and female parts of the vegetable are 
ſometimes both on the ſame flower, ſometimes on 


parts of ve. ſeparate flowers, and ſometimes even on different plants 


getables, 
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Parts of 


veneration ſends forth ſhoots. 


chan e, 


of the ſame ſpecies. Beſides the flower another organ 
of generation is found in vegetables. This is the co-» 


rona, from which the buds and branches proceed, It 
is a ſubſtance between the pith and the ligneous 
circles, and from which the diametral ' inſertments 
diverge. ; 

The corona is moſt conſpicuous at the time when it 
The flower comes forth only at 


the time when the ſeed is to be formed; and the 


and ſome. / teſticles and ovaries of thoſe animals which procreate 


times dif. 
appear, 


only at ſtated periods are diminiſhed in ſize, and ſome- 
times diſappear, till the genial ſeaſon. Even ſome 
females, when they ceaſe to be prolific, as the pheaſant, 
for inſtance, aſſume many marks of the other ſex, as 
if their former ſex had been aſſumed cnly for a while, 
and to anſwer ſome temporary purpole. | 

In all animals: the incipient embryos are perhaps 
neuters, and the ſex determined according to the pre- 
dominancy of the male or female ſtimulus on the parts. 
It would not alittle confirm this opinion, were the ob- 
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ſervation to be well founded, that certain bulls are very 
apt to heget males and others females, and that certain 
cows which have temales always when they are young 
bring forth males when they grow old. The different 
proportions of males and females in different_chmate« 
might alſo ſerve. to illuſtrate: this doctrine. It is no 
objection to it that the order of male and female births 
in the ſame family is often irregular, Ihe proportional 
force of the two ſtimuli will naturally be different at 
different times. It may depend on the quantity or 
quality of the fluid ſecreted, up n the difference of ar- 
dour in the parties, on the fancy, the paſſions, the 
particular ſtate of the ſyſtem at the time, and a thou- 
ſand circumitances, beſides the age; and the uſual or 
general habit of the body. We mean «nly-to-infer at 
preſent, that wherever a male or female is produced, 
the ſtimulus of that particular ſex, whatever was the 
cauſe, bad during: the time of coition and, conception 
acquired the aſcendency over the parts that were to 
become ſexual in the embryo. We cannot ſo readily 
anſwer the queſtion, Why the offspring ſhould poſſeſs 


the form and diſpoſitions of one parent, and the ſex of 
the other? In this caſe the different ſtimuli may have 


acted differently on different parts; in the caſe of her- 
maphrodites, which are very common in the horſe, the 
als, the cow, and the ſheep, the two parents ſeem to 
divide the form, the ſex, and the diſpoitions, equaily 
between them. | | 
The particular cauſe which excites the crgaſmus in 
the female organs is not aſcertained. - That viſcous 
fluid which young laſcivious females eje& when fond 


of the male, is chiefly a ſecretion from the glands of 


the vagina, the mouth of the uterus, and the neigh- 
bouring parts. In ſome reſpects it appears to be ſimi- 
lar to thoſe periodical diſcharges of females which fre- 
quently aſſume the erect poſture; and theſe diſcharges 
being uſually diſcontinned during the times of preg- 
nancy and ſuckling, we mult ſuppoſe that it is a por- 
tion of that fluid which nature E as prepared for the 
uſe of the fœtus. Theſe diſcharges are always a proof 
that the female has arrived at the age of puberty; that 
her ovary is now performing its office; and that ſhe is 
diſpoſed to propagate her kind. Whatever be the cauſe 
of the female orgaſmus, it is often ſo {treng as to coun- 
teract the natural effeas of the ſeminal fluid, and pre- 
vent impregnation. For this reaſon, few young and 
laſcivious temales conceive immediately after their 
marriage; and after coition, therefore, in cattle, it 
is ſometimes a practice to beat the female, to plunge 
her in water, to weary her with running, and to uſe 


other means to prevent the return of the ſexual 
deſire. 


In man, and ſome of the noble an mals, the inffu- , 
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lluence of 


ence of fancy over the organs of generation is unqueſ. fancy over 
tionably great; but the extent and mode of its agency the parts of 
is not defined. Thoſe who allow it ſo much power generation, 


in impreſſing marks, and altering the form and colour 
of the fcetus, ſupport their opinion rather by the num- 
ber than the ſtrength of their arguments. Many of the 


ſtories which they addnce as a ſort of proofs are evi- 


dently fabulous, and have brought the truth cf the 
whole into queſtion. The reports, however, of the 
French commiſſioners who were appointed to examine 
the nature af animal magnetiſm, ought to de er the ean- 
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tion. The queries of Fienus (u) concerning the powers of 
| this me:tal faculty are important and curious, and 
might be of uſe in directing our reſearches; but they 
ought to be anſwered by aceurate experiments, and not 
by acute metaphyſical reaſoning and hiſtorical anec- 

283 dotes that are ill authenticated. | 
The mix= "To prevent a confuſion of genera and ſpecies, ani- 
ture of ſpe- mals are generally reſtricted by propenſity to their own 


cit 1 kind; and the ſeminal fluids, beſides, being various in 
wg various animals, they cannot indifcriminately act as a 


ſtimulus on all female organs of generation. The 

changes of form induced by habit, which is owing it- 

ſelf to the influence of ſtimuli, will partly explain the 

manner in which the progeny is made to reſemble the 

male. As the irritability of different _ is of diffe- 

rent kinds, the ſtimulus will have a different effect on 

different organs; and in theſe caſes where either genera 

or ſpecies are mixed, the parts which are moſt and leaſt 

affected by the ſtimulus of the male will be obvious in 

234 the ſhape and form of the offspring. 

Generation We have hitherto ſpoken of generation as being per- 
without formed by the remporary intercourſe of two ſexes; but 
8 dil. the puceron is an inſtance where ſexual diſtinctions are 
cne41005 pot always neceſſary. Even where they exiſt they are 
daily diſpenſed with in the vegetable kingdom. Plants 

grow from the gem, the bulb, the leaf, or the root — 

They propagate by ſlips, by ſackers, and by layers, 

and ſome of them — by ſpontaneous ſepara- 

tion (1). In many animals the diſtinctions of ſex are 

totally unknown. It has been obſerved, that infuſory 
animalcules multiply their fpecies by continval divi- 

ſions and {ubdiviſions of their own body; that ſome 

polypes, by ſpontaneous ſeparation, ſplit tranſverſely, 
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Genera did inquirer rom — very haſty coneluſions. ſome longitudinally, and that ſome ſend off ſhoota. Geners. 
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When experiments have been ma le upon theſe animals, 


it has bee. diicovered that the numerous and artificial 


divifions ot theit body or their head produce entire 
animal-; Trembley learned that they might be en- 
grafted upon one an ther, and produce m. niters as 
wild and extravagant as poet or fabuliſt bas ever 
dreamed of. | 520 | 


It was noticed already that the alimentary canal of ho ip 


ſome animals diſtributed nouriſhment through 'the 
whole body wichout the intervention of circulating veſ- 
{c:s, and that the vital organs of vegetables were ge- 
nerally diffuſed through the whole ſyſtem. The caſe 
is the ſame in polypes as in plants. Every part is a 
miniature of the whole. It is found to have ſimilar 
organs of digeſtion, of reſpiration, of circulation, and 
of generation. In perfect animals all the parts are 
more dependent on one another; the vital organs have 
diitin& ſituations, and their powers are concentrated 
in diſtin places. The arm of a man has no heart; it 
has no lungs; it has no ſtomach, and no organs of ge- 
neration; but the branch of a tree has as complete a 
ſyſtem of organs as the trunk itſelſ, and is as indepen- 
dent of that body from which it grew as the graft is in- 
dependent of che ſtock. 


The ſeveral parts o perfect animals all contribute Difference 


tion. 


ſome ani. 
mals con. 
g. rics of 
living bo- 
dies. 
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to make one whole ; the ſeveral parts of a plant or po- between 


lype, when united together, form only a congeries of 
living bodies. Theie facts contribute to . — the 
principal phenomena in this mode of propagation. 

| Sect. XIII. Sleep. | 


Ster is rather an affection of mind than a 
of body, and is therefore more naturaily a ſubject of 
| metaphyſics 


—— lt. 


— JO _ * „ 2 — — = 


(n) The ſmall work of Fienus to which we allude is intitled Ds Virilus Tmaginationis Tram m. The fol 


— 


lowing queſtions ſerve to give an idea of its contents, and are named Inder Quęſfionum hujas Libri. 
Preftio. I. An anima habeat vim agendi in ullum corpus? | 
II. In que corpora agere poſſit, et qua actione? 
III. Per quas potentias illos motus et actiones exerceat ? 
IV. An anima agat aliquid per potentiam imaginativam ? 
V. An phantaſia poſſit ullum corpus movere localiter ? 


VI. An poſſit alterare ? 


VII. An phantaſia poſt vim nullam acquirere ab influxu cœlorum? 
VIII. An ergo phantaſia nullam habeat vim agendi? 8 
TX, Per quas potentias phantaſia corpora immutet? {1 
EX. Quid poſſit in corpus proprium, et ſpecialiter, an poſſit in eo creare morbos ? 


XI. An poflit morbos 'creare ? 
XII. Quid poſſit in alienum externum ? 


XIII. Quid poſſit in alienum propinquum ſeu fotum ? 
XIV. Quomodo et qua ratione fœtum immutet ? 


XV. 
XVI. 


Qnomodo poſſit conformatricem dirigere ? 
Quænam imaginatio habeat illam ſignandi poteſtatem ? que non? 


XVII. Cur non omnis imaginatio quam animi paſſiones ſequuntur fignat ? 


XVIII. An omnes animi paſſiones fignant ? 
XIX. 
XX. An etiam brutorum imaginatio fignet ? 
XXI 
XXII, 


enam imaginatio fignet, an tantum matris an etiam patris? 


Quo tempore ſignet, an tantum graviditatis, an etiam conceptus ? 
uantam permutationem poſſit in ſœtum inducere, et quas ſignaturas poſſit canfare ? 


: 


XXIII. Cur phantafia non ſemper imprimit in fœtum res imaginatas ecdem modo, {cd fepc tam diverſis i 
$ | 


XXIV. Cur non eidem ſemper parti fed di verſis notæ inducuutur ? 


+) As the houſe leek and ſome graſſes. 


plants and 
the nobler 
animals. 
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— 


Sleepy” 


— — 
1 | 


9 


metaphyſies than of phyſiology. This affection is of- 
ten induced by fatigue and exerciſe ; and ſeveral p-r- 


ſons, when they are weary and no longer able to m ve 


their limbs, ſay they are exhauſted. "Though the word 
exhaufted, in this expreſſion, has ſeldom any preciſe 
meaning, it ſeems, however, to have been-the means 
of ſupgetting à theory with regard to fleep. This 


theory ſuppoſes that ſleep is occalioned by the exhan- 


ſtie n of irt itabiſity in the living ſyſtem ; but it ſeems to 


be founded on very limited and partial obſervations, or 


father has been formed, like a great many others, prior 


to any obſervations at all, and afterwards tortured to 
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account for facts which it does not comprehend. It 
does not account for the periodical returns of ſleep, 
for the almoſt unremitting drowſin:ſs af infants, and 
for that liſtleſs lethargic ination ſo often attenJant.on 
old ag*. When no exhauſtion of irritability can well 
be uppoſed to have taken place, the prop*nfity to fleep 
on many occaſions becomes irreſiſtible, from the ef- 
ſects of monotonous ſpeaking, from ſtillneſs, darkneſs, 
or from the ſameneſs of ſcenery around us; and when 
one ſtimulus, after long application, can roufe no 
more (a plain proof that the irritable principle is by 
no means exhauſted) another ſtimulus that is leſs 
powerful in ordinary caſes is accompanied with excite- 
ment. 

Of theſe phenomena, we frankly confeſs that we 
can aflign no phyſical cauſe that is ſatisfactory. It 
is eaſy, however, to ſee the intention which nature has 
in view by inducing ſleep It has long been obſerved, 
that in all living bodies there is a continual waſte and 
repair, or, to ſpeak with more preciſion and accuracy, 
one proceſs of aſſimilation and another f - diffoluti n 
conſtantly taking place in all the different parts of the 
ſyſtem. Ir is alſo true that this aſſimilation, when the 
body is healthy, predominates in youth; that diſſolu- 
tion prevails in old age; and that the two are nearly 
on 2 par during the vigour and meridian of life. An- 
other fact which admits. of demonſtration is, that a 
gentle and moderate exertion of mind and body will 
promote both. And laſtly, it is certain that immode- 
rate exertion in either reſpect, or any exertion that is 
not ſuited to our ſtrength, habits, or period of life, 
prevents aſſimilation, haitens diſſolution; and that the 
means which nature empl-ys to reſtore the balance is 
uſually by inducing a ſtate of ſleep. 

When the balance is reſtored, and all the parts are 


and waking again repaired for diſchar;irg their office, man awakes ; 


each ſuited 
to different 


ſunctions 


but his waking period is of ſhort duration. I: appetite 
or paſſion do not engage him in ſ-me purſuit, if his 


in the ſyſ- mind be not occupied wi h ſom- object, or if no ſtimuli 


tem, 


be applied from without. This period ſeems chi-fly 
intended for collecting food, and for being employed in 
th ſe ex rtions wich promote reſpiration, digeſtion, 
abſor ti n, circulation, and ſecretion; while ſleep 
after the food is collected, aſſiſts nutrition, and pro- 
mates aſſimi lation throughout the ſyſtem. If what is 
the n tural food of the ſpecies cannot be collected by 
the plant or animal in a ſhort time, the period of ſleep 
is proportionally reſtricted. If the food received be 
difficultly aſſimilated, the period of fleep is propor- 
tionally extended: If the food be not prepared for aſſi- 


milation, the fleep is diſturbed. If it be difficultly 


Prepared by the organs, the active exertions are more 


vigorous ; if caſily prepared, they are more feeble, If 
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it be colleqded during the day, the ſleep is in the nicht; Sleep. 
if collected in the iht, the fleep takes place during 
th: day; and all living hodies are directed by niture 
to ſelect that time and ſp cies of food which is moſt 
ſuited to their nature, ther habits, their circumſtances, 
and age. T3 2075 291 
To lavour nut ition, not only the body, but even the Voit ex- 
mind, muſt be allowed to indulge in reſt.- The chi d ertions of 
fleeps, and his me- tal facultics are nnd-r reſt! aint, that 4 0 20 
thoſe function employed in nutrition may not be dil- Fl 4 _ 
turbed. The mental faculties are ſtill feeble in a more ſyitem, ; 
advanced pe:iod of life ; and the moderate x tions of 
mind and body which are natur 1 to youth are chiefly 
fuch as favour the preparatory orgavs of the ſyſt m, 
and promote growth : but the active and vigorous en- 
ertions of manhood, conſidered with reſpect o mind 
or to body, ſoon cauſe diſſolu ion to preponderate in 
the ſcale, and old age becomes liſtleſs, inactive, and 
drowſy, and the mind returns to chiluhdod or duta rc, 
becaule living bodies are known to accommodate them- 
felves to circumſtances, and becauſe the prevailing diſ- 
ſolution is retarded by the frequent returns of reſt and 
of ſleep, which favour ſo much the aſſimilating powers, 
coun eract re-abſorption, and oppoſe decay. 292 
Daring fleep the irritable principle is more languid, Mental ex- 
and all the ſenſes are more obtuſe. The mind then is ron a 
withdrawn to its reſt, ant does not attend to timali ee er f 
from without. The ſame happens when the mind is 
abſorbed in profound thought: but profound tought 
is hurtful to the ſyſtem. The mind then is engaged 
in purſuits p:cu iarly its own, and is leſs attentive to 
the calls of nature. In the time of ſleep it withdraws 
ſeemingly, not ſo much for its own ſake as that of the 
body, which then bein-: freed from the interruption of 
voluntary motions, all thoſe organs which act ſp::nta- 
neouſly can more eafily diſcharge their functions. | 
For the beſt ot reaſons, the mind i, not allowed to 
judge for itſelf when it is proper to eat, to drin', to 
ſleep, to wake, and to propagate the ſpecies. Theſe and 
the like are offices too important to be wholly intrutied 
with a being of ſo very limited intelligence. In all 
theſe caſes, it is therefore directed by certain propen- 
ſities reſulting from the body in conſequence of ſtimuli 
or organic ſtructure. Being often amuſed with thoughts in 2 
and ideas on thoſe objects which are purely intellectual, the * 


as the notes of memory, the torms of fancy, and its not con- 


own operations in the way of reaſ ning; being inveſt- traded by 

ed with ſome little power in rouſing, calming, and re- the mind, 

gulating the paſſions, the deſires, an4 appetites ; and therefore 
aving the e mmand of all the voluntary movements 

of the body; it ſometimes neglects its charge of the 

ſyſtem, deſtroys it ſometimes by exceſſive indulgence, 

and lometimes employs it in accompliſhing ends pecu- 

larly its own. One ſhould imagine that the mental 

principle in the lower animals ſhould occaſion but little 

diſturbance to the ſyſtem ; yet it has been obſerved that 

geeſe fatten ſconer in the dark than they do in licht, 

where the ind is entertained with varieties of objects; 

and this circumſtance will partly explain why man does 

nt fatten ſo regularly as the brute, and why caſtra- 

tion, which prevents fo much anxiety and paſſion and 

exhauſting efforts, aſſiſts growth and the organs of nu- 

trition. he venereal ftimulas, tor this reaſon, is not 

ſtrongly felt at a very early period of youth, nor is 

very troubleſome in old age. In the former caſe it 

would 
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Sleep. would prevent the growth of the ſyſtem ;, in the latter ed wheat, the ſeta equina, the wheel polype, and Death, 
— it would haſten its diſſolution. ſſome ſnails as we learn from the Philoſophical Tranſ- _ 
The Stem The natural returns of waking and ſleeping may be actions, may be ſafely preſerved as dried preparations, 1, 4 "A 
accommo- altered by the preſence or abſence. of, ſtimuli, and are not for months only but for years; and after irritabili- ſtances not 
cates with curiouſly affected by the influence of habit. Although ty and ſenſation have; been totally ſuſpended, will re + diſtinguiſh, 
reſped to the commencement of one; of theſe periods happen to turn to life upon the proper application of moiſture, al le from : 
_ be changed, the commencement of the other will con- A wheel polype was put by Fontana upon a bit of "_ tor. 

tinue as before. If a perſon be accuſtomed to fleep pre- glaſs, and expoſed during the whole ſummer to the 28 
ciſely at nine in the evening, and to riſe again at fix in noonday ſun; another was expoſe d in a ſimilar man- 
the mornivg, though his ſleep in the evening may now ner for a year and a half; and aſter they were like a 
and then be kept off till twelve, he will waken at fix; piece of hardened glue, were reſtored to the uſe of all 
and though continued by darkneſs, quietneſs, or ſuch their ſunctions by a-few drops of water (k). Wbere⸗ 
like cauſes, till che day be advanced, it will recom- ever there is death, there muſt therefore be likewiſe a 
mence in the evening at nine. The ſtate of phyſiology partial or general decompoſition of one or mc re of the 299 
is ſuch at preſent that we cannot aſſign any preciſe vital organs. This decompoſition takes place natural- A certain 
phyſical cauſe for the natural kinds of ſleeping and ly in ſome living bodies after a few hours, in ſame af- pericd of 
waking, or for their regular periods of return, As ter a few days; the life of others is extended to weeks; life allotte! 
for the cauſes which occaſion morbid fleeping and ſome are vigorous for months ora ſeaſon. Man has _—_ * 
waking, we refer our readers to books on patho- often ſeen more than fourſcore; and the hardy oak 
29; logy. ſurvives the ſhock of two or three centuries. Theſe 
Sec of Plants too have been ſaid to ſleep. At the approach obſervations conſpire to ſhow that chere is a cer- 
plavts of night, many of them are obſerved to change their tain period of exiſtence allotted by nature to every 299 
appearances very conſiderably, and ſometimes even to ſpecies of living bodies. In the individual this pe- Accommo- 
ſuch a degree as ſcarcely to be known ſor what they riod is ſometimes abridged, and may be ſometimes dates with 
were before. Theſe changes happen principally to extended by circumſtances ; but yet there is a bound reſped to 
the leaves and the flowers. Du ing the night, many which it cannot paſs, when the vital organs muſt individuals, 
leaves, according to the nature and genus ot the plant, be decompoſed, and the ſyſtem return to moulder 
are ſeen to riſe up, to hang down, or to fold themſelves with the duſt. The time of incubation and the time 
in various ways for the protection of the flowers, the of geſtation are pretty much defined in every ſpecies, 
buds, the fruits, or young ſtems ; and many flowers, to becauſe the circumſtances of the individual in theſe 
eſcape aſuperabundance of moiſture, to hangdown their caſes are generally ſimilar; but after emerging from the 
mouths towards the earth, or wrap themſelves up in fetal ſtate, the individuals are partly entruſted to their 
their calixes. It was mentioned already, that theſe own organs and the chances of life, which are much 
phenomena are N to ſtimuli acting from without: varied; and hence we account for the difference of 
we may add here, that moſt of the motions are per- their age. | x Bf OR 
formed at the joints where the leaves and petals arti- Life in general ſeems to be proportioned to the Life pro. 
culate with the ſtem. A period of reſt is as neceſſary to ſpace occupied by that ſeries of functions which the portioned 
plants as fleep is to animals. Ihe irritable principle ſpecies is evidently deſtined to perform : and here ſome- tothe ſeries 
cannot act long under the influence of the ſame ſtimu- times the accommodating principle is ſingularly re- of ſynctions 
lant, except at intervals; and the rapid growth obſer- markable. As the period of decay is never ſeen to 1 
vable in plants during the night, is a ſtrong proof that commence in the ſpecies till that of propagation be . 
the organs employed in aſſimilation had been diſturbed nearly elapſed, and as propagation in the lower tribes 
in diſcharging their functions during the day, when of plants and of animals is often the immediate harbin- 
expoſed to the actions of heat and light and of other ger of death; ſo many animals which have not pro- 
| ſtimulants. 3 | pagated, indulged the propenſity, nor became uneaſy 
| rer EY > Prana? from the languor of deſire, continue vigorous longer 
| 2 85 : . than ordinary, as if it were waiting for an opportu- 
| bo DrarH is the ceſſation and total abſence of the li- nity to multiply their kind. And in the vegetable 


ving principle in organized bodies. It is ſometimes 
imitated by ſleep and ſwoons ; and a ſtate of torpor in 
many inſtances can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it. 


Several moſſes and a few auimals, as the cars of blight- 


kingdom, where no individual is ever the victim of de- 
ſire or paſſion, annuals, if prevented from flowering 
and ſeeding in their proper ſeaſon, will live double, 


and ſometimes triple, the uſual time, till theſe functions 


i +be 
| 


_—_ 
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(x) Father Gumillo a ſeſuit, and the Indians of Peru, ſays Dr Fowler, are quoted by Fontana, a the - 


authority of Bouguer, as ſpeaking of a large and venomous ſnake, which being dead and dried in the open 
ir or an the ſmoke ct a chimney, has the property of coming again to life on its being expoſed for ſome days 
to the ſun in ſtagna'!t and corrupted water. But, adds the Doctor, it would almoſt require the credulity of 
an Indian to credit the teſtimony of the Jeſuit. Eꝙperimentt and Obſervations relative to Animal Electricity, 
by Richard Fowier.— With regard to this report, we ſhall only obſerve, that the ſnake would not readily return 
to I fe after 'it was dead: but if the Jeſuit meant only that it recovered after it was dried; and its ſeveral 
functions had been ſuſpended, we mutt ſay, that if his report be not ſuſſiciently authenticated, neither has it 
been ſufficiently difproved.” hy oy et Baden | e ASP <5 
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be ſomehow performed, and then die. But when all 


w—— the organs are fully evolved and have diſcharged,” or 


have continued for the uſual time capable of diſchar- 


zor ging, thoſe offices for which they were intended ; difſo- 
gymptome fanden commences, the aſſimilating organs begin gra- 
of decay. dually to loſe their tone, and the teabſorbents carry 


off more from the different parts than what they re- 
ceive in the way of nutrition: the irritable fibre then 
becomes rigid; the membranes and cartilages begin to 
oſſify; the bones grow harder; the ſmaller veſſels col- 
Iapſe and diſappear; the parts no longer are obedient, 
as before, to y 4 action of ſtimulants; and death enſues. 

Some, in order to account for this event, imagine 
that the body receives at firſt a certain portion of irri- 
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tability, and continues to live till that be exhauſted: but Death. 
this theory explains nothing; and without pretending 30% 


to a great deal of foreſight, we will venture to predict, Anattempt 
that for all the irritability which it has, it will not be to account 
diſtinguiſhed for its longevity. for death. 

' With regard to the periods by which the life, the ph * 
functions, and diſeaſes of living bodies are ſo frequent- e hong * 
ly regulated, and which periods may ſometimes be va- «(ily af- 
ried but not evaded, the moſt prudent language that, ſigned for 
perhaps, can be adopted in the preſent ſtate of phy- periodical 
ſiological ſcience is this of the Divine, That the God | 97 95g wg 
who formed us hath numbered our days, determined us ** 
our times, and preſcribed the limits of our exiſtence. * 


The following TABLE may be conſidered as in ſome reſpe& a ſummary view of the 
foregoing Sections, and as a Supplement to the Table of D' Azyr. 


1 Diffuſed through the ſyſtem. 


Some living bodies ha 


——admitting air by one entrance. 


——-wholly concealed in the body. 


—opening at the head. 


— 


———upon one fide. 


upon both ſides, 


Wor gps 


Without teeth. 
With teeth in the mouth. 
in the ſtomach. 


* 2” 
ial 


— 


—pouches in the mouth where the 


a membran us ſtomach. 
a muſcular ſtomach. 
I an intermediate tomach. 
Without a caecum or blind gut. 
With a cecum. 


2. Dios rio. 
Y 
A. 


one entrance or mouth. 
—— many entrances by abſorbents. 


Some living bodies have analimentary cai 


partly projecting from the body. 


ſtones or artificial teeth in the ſtomach. ; 

glands in the month for ſecreti ag a liquor to be mixed with the food. 
ood is kept and moiſtened. | 

Ea ſac or bag where the food is kept and moiſtened. 


Theſe parts, as well as 


two cœca. ( ruminating ſtomachs and 
——— three cœca. { their oeſophagus, have an- 
four cœca. I] tiperiſtaliic motions. 


through the ſyſtem where the reſpiratory organs are generally diffuſed. 
not ramified through the ſyſtem where the reſpiratory organs are confined, 


by ſegments of rings on one ſide, and a membrane on the other, 
by continuous rings running ſpirally like a ſcrew. 


| F | Confined, to one place. 
II Sitvated externally. 
1 5 | Situated internally. 
1 9] Tnthe courſe of circulation. 
Not in the courſe of circulation. 
-| © | Within or without the courſe of circulation at pleaſure. 
= | * | Without trachez (u). | 
8 & | With trachez ramified 
4 — 
- \ 21 — formed by rings. 
4 
c 


4 by ſeveral entrances. 


675 — at the oppoſite extremity. 


- 


Plants 


—_— — 


(1) The gentlemen of the French Academy, who have been attentive to mark the number of lobes in the 
lungs and livers of different animals, have ſufficiently demonſtrated, by the facts which they relate, that many 
of thoſe phyſiological concluſions which have. been drawn from the number of lobes in theſe two viſcera, are juſt 
as deluſive as many of thoſe which have been drawn from the number of lobes and the different tybercles found 
in the brain. | 8 


(u) Where the reſpiratory organs are ſituated externally. 
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5 7 Plants have many alimentary canals (x). | | | 
E (Some polypes have alimentary cavals that branch through the body. 2] 2 | 
2 { The alimentary canals of plants, of ſume polypes, and worms, diſtribute the fluids without the aid of a 
8 circulating ſyſtem. | 
\ } = ( By veſſels beginning from the alimentary canal. 
5 28 {rom the cavities. 
28181— —— from the ſurface. 
< — & | — veins in be penis and placenta. 
& Ja» nts reabſorbents originating from all the parts of the ſyſtem. 
I No circulating ſyſtem, 
A circulating ſyſtem with one heart. | 
9 a heart tor diſtributing the blood through the refpiratory organs, and 
| 2 an artery for diſtributing it through the iy ſtem. | 
3 ; — —— one heart for the reſpiratory organs, and one for the ſyſtem, both in 
p ; one caplule. 
< E — two hearts for the reſpiratory organs, and one for the ſyſtem. 
"Bo: i a pulmonary heart, or a heart tor the reipiratory organs in the courſe of 
| | — x nen 
8 = — A pulmonary heart within or without the courſe of circulation at 
+] E pleaſure. 
A a heart ſituated in the breaſt. 
| | | near to the head. 
: | lu che oppoſite extremity. 
J y the alimentarꝝ canal. 
5 [. | — thelaQeals 
= | -2 ; de reſpiratory organs. 
= > 8 E the circulating ſyſtem. 
8 8 I — the cellular membrane. 
2 2 — glands. f | | 
A. E And by the ſeveral parts in which it becomes finally aſſunilated. 
2 By veſlels. 
2 | Y | — exhaling veſſels. 
2 5 | — excretory organs. 
8 [ E J — organic pores. 
— ſa — glands. 2 
8 5 And by all the parts of which the ſyſtem is compoſed. 
: - Which are ſcaly. 
g | ———— ſhelly. 
Al] z membranous, | 
S 5 — cnc. | "> ie 
2 | > Cretaceous. 
2 2 ligneous. 
— 2 5 
< 15 =2 | ——— covered with down. 
a 13 8 a hair. 
212 rickles. | | | 
8 2 — feathers. ; 1 - 
wi} = — a viſcid matter. | 6 
18 change their colour. | 
* their covering. 
4 are changed themſeves. 
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(*) The ſubte / raneous bulbs, the ſwoln fleſhy parts of the roots, and certain cups and veſicles which con- 
tain water, ſerve vjten as reſervoirs of food to the plants, although for varigus reaſons we have not ventured te 
call them ſtomachs. S:omach would be a vague and unmeaning word were it applied even to all thoſe re- 


ſcrvoirs of water or ſecreted fluids which we tipd in fiſhes, and by which ſome of theſe animals are preſerved 
alive on the dry ſhore t Il the tide retunnn | | 24 $4 
(0) There ems to be a want of preciſion in claſſing bones with integuments, or integuments with, bones, as 
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Zy ſtimulants inviſible. 

— unknown. 
unthought of. 
— the nervous influence. 
— light. 
— heat. 
— moiſture, 
— electricity. 
— ſalts. 
— gaſes. 
1 — bodies that act mechanically. 


a 


The irritable principle 


effected. 


3. InvITABILITY., 


* 


By legs. 

— wings. 

— fins. 

— the tail. f | | 

— organs which fall not properly under theſe deſcriptions. 

— the ſpringineſs of the body or of ſome part of it. 

— contrivances which fit living bodies for being moved by foreign agents (v). 


| 


omotion performed - 


A. 


9. Motion 


| 
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is done in D*Azyr's table, Comparatively ſpeaking, bones are confined to a few genera of living bodies, 
and are never ſubject to periodical changes like the integuments or cuticular coat of the alimentary canal in 
ſome animals. | | 6. 2 

For the ſake of perſpicuity, it could have been wiſhed that either anatomiſts or phyſiologiſts had defined 
bones in a manner different from what they have done, and as far as poſſible avoided thoſe looſe and inaceu- 
rate expreſſions which diſgrace ſcience ; for ſome ſpeak of animals having their bones, by which they mean 
ſhells, on their outſide, and the muſcles within them. Some ſpeak of folid and compact bones, that were 
once cartilages, membranes, nay a mere jelly; and ſome ſpeak of bones in general as the hardeſt, moſt ſolid, 
and moſt inflexible parts of the organized body. From all this we are led to infer, that integuments, if hard, 
ſolid, and inflexible, may be called bones; that the heart and blood-veſlels, if converted into a hard, ſolid, and 
inflexible ſubſtance, may be called bones; and that a jelly, a membrane, or a cartilage, if it can be ſuppoſed 
that in the courſe of nature they will become hard, ſolid, and inflexible, may likewiſe be called bones. But 
certainly if hardneſs, ſolidity, and inflexibility, be to conſtitute the characteriſtics of bones in a living body, 
however often we may be neceſlitated to include ſhells, wood, horns, and ſtony concretions, under that deno- 
mination, we can never with propriety ſpeak of bones that are cartilaginous, membranous, or even a mere jelly. 
Theſe expreſſions might be proper enough were offification conſidered merely as a natural or accidental circum- 
ſtance, and were bones defined to be thoſe internal parts of an animal which are intended by nature to form 
what is meant by the ſkeleton in its uſual ſenſe. Theſe parts, we know, after paſſing through the forms of 
jellies, membranes, and cartilages, often become hard, ſolid, and inflexible, from offification : a ſpecies of in- 
duration which is natural to the parts which form the ſkeleton of ſome animals, an induration which occa- 
ſionally is extended to other parts, which ſometimes exhibits the appearance of cryſtallization, and in many re- 
ſpeQs is different from the manner in which the wood of vegetables and the ſhells of animals become hard, - 

Oſſification does not interfere ſo much as may be commonly imagined with the ſtructure of bones: the 
ſtructure of bodies may often be ſimilar, and yet their mode of induration be different. Bones have 
been obſerved to conſiſt of laminæ, or plates like ſhells, and cylindric bones of concentric circles like wood. 
The concentric circles of wood have been found to conſiſt of indurated membranes, which they receive ſuc- 
ceſſively from the bark; and Swammerdam diſcovered that the ſhells of ſome fiſhes were compoſed of laminz 
that conſiſted likewiſe of indurated membranes or hardened caticles, that had been ſucceſſively furniſhed by 
the body. It has thence been ſuppoſed that bones, ous hardened in a different manner, are of a ſtructure 
nearly ſimilar to that of ſome ligneous bodies and ſhells, and that their laminæ in many inſtances con- 
ſit alſo of indurated membranes, ſupplied ſucceſſively by the perioſteum when it is preſent. When it is ab- 
ſent, nature, which accommodates herſelf to circumſtances, can form the bone in another way, and after- 
wards cover her new productions with a perioſteum. For many excellent phyſiological obſervations on bones, 
we refer our readers to the Ofteology of the late Dr Monro, and particularly to the volume already publiſhed of 
Mr Bell's Syſtem of Anatomy, : 0 | . 
() The pulp which ſurrounds ſeeds is often the means of their propagation. Animals ſwallow the ſeeds 
for the ſake of the pulp; and the ſeeds remaining indigeſtible, are carried to a diſtance, and difcharged with 

the feces. | | ale Ar HOSE | 
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10. Hasrrt. 


Accommodates with reſpect 


————— — 


Takes place 


11. TRANSFORMATION 


me 


tt AM 
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13. OLEEP, 
Happens naturally to ſome Natural ſleep 


— 
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12. GENERATION. 
Performed 


1 


x 


To reſpiration. 
— digeſtion. 
— abſorption. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


circulation. 
nutrition. 
ſecretion. 
integumation. 
irritability. 
motion. 
transformation. 
eee 
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r 
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— climate. 
— propenſity. 
— the healing of parts that are morbid, 
| — the renewal of thoſe that are broken off. 


By a change of proportion among the parts. 


—— — Of their form. 


— throwing off old parts. 
— an addition of new ones of a different uſe, ſtructure, and form. 
— a change of the whole form together. 


— of qualities, propenſities, manners. 


. By the temporary union of two ſexes. 
— the ſpontaneous ſeparation of parts. 


organs ſituated in the breaſt, 
— in the ſide. 


— * 


near to the head. 


2 


883 


— in the oppoſite extremity, A 
an intrant organ of the male and a recipient organ of the female. 
an intrant organ of the female and a recipient organ of the male. 
the ſtamina and piſtils of flowers. * 
the ſeminal ſecretion of the male thrown into the organs of the female. 


- — —— 8 at the entrance of the female organs. 


rown upon them from a diſtance, 


tranſported to them by the winds. 


ſprinkled on the embryo after emiſſion, 


diſſolved in a fluid ſecreted by the female before it can rightly 
perform its office. 
diſſolved in water. 


"IE „* 


rann diſſolved perhaps ſometimes in air, as in the caſe of diœcous 


is occaſioned 
c 
1 1 


8 


* 


| 


_— 


ſpecies of living bodie 


| 


plants, where it probably acts like an aroma. 
By quietneſs. 


— the abſence of ſtimuli. 
— the ſameneſs of ſtimuli when long continued, 
— deficient aſſimilation. 


— deficient irritability, which is owing ſometimes to the weakneſs, inattention, or confined 
powers of the mental principle. | 


After hours. 

— days. 

——  wceks. 

months. 

—— ſeaſons. 

Years. 

Not till after centuries, 


Allliving bodies are much exhauſted after performing the a& of generation, and many of the inferior plants 
and animals begin immediately to ſicken and decay, We 
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Me conclude by confeſſing, that concerning many uſes 7 


the parts, and concerning different ſpecies of variety in 1 
form, ſtructure, and poſition of the organs, much, after all, 
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is fill reſerved for farther reading, for farther alſervaliin, 
and for ſuture phyſiological arrangement. 


————— 7 
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P hytolacca PHYTOLACCA, rox zwe Ep, or American nig hi- 


Piacenza. 
%. -- —— — 


Bryant's 


ſhade, in botany, is of the decandria icoſandria claſs of 


It grows naturally in the United States of 
t hath a thick, fleſhy, perenial root, 


plants. 
America. 


Flora Diz- divided into ſeveral parts as large as middling parſneps. 


tetica, 


From this riſe many purpliſh, herbaceous ſtalks, about 
an inch thick, and fix or ſeven feet long, which break 
into many branches, irregularly ſet with large, oval, 
ſharp-pointed leaves, ſupported on ſhort footſtalks. 
Theſe at firſt are of a freſh green colour, but as they 

ow old they turn reddiſh. At the joints and divi- 
110ns of the branches come forth long bunches of ſmall 
bluiſh coloured flowers, conſiſting of five concave pe- 


tals each, ſurrounding ten ſtamina and ten ſtyles. Theſe 


are ſucceeded by round depreſſed berries, having ten 
cells, each of which contains a ſingle ſmooth ſeed, 

In Virgmia and other parts of America the mhabi- 
tants boil the young leaves, and eat them in the manner 
of ſpinach. They are ſaid to have an anodyne quality, 
and the juice of the root is emetic and cathartic. The 
young ſtems when boiled are as good as aſparagus ; but 
when old they are to be uſed with great cantion, being 
violently cathartic. The Portugneſe had formerly a 
cuſtom of mixing the juice of the berries with their red 
wines, in order to give them a deeper colour; but as 
it was found to debaſe the flavour 2nd to make the 
wine deleterious, the matter was repreſented to his Por- 
tugueſe Majeſty, who ordered all the ſtems to be cut 
down yearly before they produced flowers, thereby to 
prevent any further adulteration. The ſame practice 
was common in France till it was prohibited by an edict 
of Louis XVI. and his predeceſſor under pain of death. 
This plant has been ſaid to cure cancers; but the truth 
of this aſſertion requires to be proved by a greater 
number of experiments. Dr Shultz in his ingenious- 
inaugural diſſertation on this ſubje& obſerves that 
« ſcabies and herpes have been often removed by it. 
In theſe caſes, a ſolution of the extract in water is ge- 
nerally ſubſtituted, where the expreſſed juice cannot be 
had,—In rheumatiſm the whole ſubſtance of this plant 
has at different times been of eſſential ſervice ; although 
the berries have generally been preferred. In thoſe 
rheumatic aſſections which ſometimes occur to ſyphilitic 
patients, its virtue far exceeds that of opium.” 

For medical purpoſes © the leaves ſhould be gather- 
ed about July, (when the foot-ſtalks begin do aſſume a 
reddiſh colour), dried in the ſhade and powdered for 
aſe. An extract may eaſily be obtained from the leaves 


when gathered at this period, by gently evaporating 


with freſh leaves, and ſtraining 


their expreſſed juice to a proper conſiſtence. 

« A tincture may be made by diſſolving either the 
extract, or the leaves, in their green or dry ſtate in 
common brandy ;z or in the ſpirit diftilled from the 
berries. 

« An ointment is alſo made by powdering the dried 
leaves, and mixing them well with hogs-lard, or ſimple 
cerate; or by boiling ſome hogs-lard and bees-wax 

the maſs. The proper 


" againſt Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sicily. 
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time for gathering the berries in this climate, will be 
in October, when they become ſoit and ripe, and are 
of a blackiſh colour. They are generally uſed in tinc- 
ture, made by infuſing them in Brandy. An extract 
may eaſily be made by evaporating their exprefled juice. 

The root is to be gathered about November cr 
December, when the ſtalks of the plant are perſectly 
dead. It may be prepared in the ſame manner as the 
leaves are; but to facilitate drying, it ſhould be per- 
ſectly divided into ſmall pieces.” 
in compounds as an article in dycing. 

PHYTOLOGY, a diſcourſe concerning the kinds 
and virtues of plants. See Doraxr, and MarERIA 
Nledlica. 

PHYTON, a general of the people of Rhegium 
He was ta- 
ken by the enemy, and tortured, and his ſon was 
thrown into the ſea. See SyrRAcuse. 

PIA maTER. See AnaTonrY, n“ 130. p. 756, &c. 

PIABA, in ichthyology, is a ſmall freſn- water fiſh, 
caught in all the rivers and brooks in the Bratils, and ia 
ſome other parts in America. It is about the bigneſs 
of the common minow; is well taſted, and much eſteem- 
ed by the natives. 

PIABUCU, in ichthyology, is an American fiſh 
eaten in many places by the natives. It is ravengus, 
and ſo greedy of blood, that if a perſon goes into the 
water with a wound in any part of his body, the pia- 
bucu will make up to it to ſuck the blood. It ſeldom 
exceeds four inches in length, 

PIACENZA is a city of Italy, in the duchy cf 
Parma, in E. Long. 10. 25. N. Lat. 45. It is a large 
handſome city, whoſe name is derived by ſome from its 
pleaſant ſituation, in a ſruitful plain, on the Via Emi- 
lia, about half a mile from the Po. It is the ſee cf a 
biſhop ſuffragan of Bologna, and has a univerſity, bu: 
of no great fame. It is defended by a wail and a 
ſtrong citadel, and is reckoned about three miles in cir- 
cumference, fo that it is ſomewhat bigger than Parm:. 

PIASTUS, a native of Poland, was originally a 
wheelwright and the ſon of Coſſiſco, a citizen of Cruf- 
witz. He flouriſhed in the year 830, when on tl. 
extinction of the family of Popiel great diſputes a- 
roſe about his ſucceſſor, and Cracow was aflicted 
with a ſevere famine. During this extremity, when the 


2 


Picenza, 
Fizftus. 
— — 


It has alſo been uſed 


people were dropping down in the ſtreets, two angels Mod Univ. 
in human forms, as the ory is told, took np their re- Hiftory, 


ſidence with Piaſtus, who was celebrated for luis piety 
and extenſive charity. He had nothing left but a tm 11l 
caſk of the common liquor of the country, and this he 
preſented to his new gueſts, who charmed with hi: 
hoſpitality, promiſed him the crown of Poland. The 
faith of Piaſtus was equal to his other virtues : he im- 
plicitly believed the word of his gueſts, and pioutly 
followed their directions in every particular. He was 


ordered to diſtribute the liquor out of his little cats 10 
the multitude : he did fo, and found that it was incx- 
hauſtible. The people were aſtoniſhed ; all cries out, 
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66 
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ol xxx. 
p. 336, &C, 
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Fiaſtus 
£ 

Pibroch. 

—— D 


- 


a perſon in whoſe fayour Heaven had fo viſibly decla- 
red: Piaſtus was accordingly taken from his ſhop, and 
raiſed to the ducal dignity. | 

Such is the relation of the canon of Cracow, which 
differs in many particulars from the account given by 
Guagnini and ſeveral other hiſtorians. According to 
them, Piaſtus had prepared a ſmall collation, to enter- 
tain ſome friends who were aſſembled at the birth of a 
child. Two pilgrims, Paul and John, afterwards mur- 
dered at Rome, came about this time to Cracow. They 
begged charity at the door of the election-hall, and 


were rudely repulſed ; upon which they ſtumbled on 


Eſſays by 


$vo edit, 


P. 422. 
note, 


the houſe of Piaſtus, and were kindly received. The 
miracle we have mentioned was wrought by them; and 
the two pilgrims, and not angels, were the inſtruments 
of the elevation of the hoſpitable wheelwright. Tho 
we pay but little regard to the marvellous means by 
which Piaſtus aſcended the ducal throne of Poland, it 
would be preſumptuous entirely to omit a ſact atteſted 
by all the writers upon this ſubject: it was proper, 
therefore, to take notice of it, and we leave the reſt to 
the reader's judgment. | 571 

Being now raiſed to the ſupreme dignity, he was not 
intoxicated with his proſperity. His natural charity, 
benevolence, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, remained: 
nothing was altered but his power of doing good. He 
was truly called the father of his people: the injured 
never returned unredreſſed, nor merit unrewarded. 
Piaſtus wiped the tear from the eyes of the widow: 
and was himſelf the guardian of the orphan, and the 
general patron of the poor and diſtreſſed, His excel- 
lent inclinations ſerved him in the room of great abi- 
lities; and the happineſs that his people enjoyed made 
them forget that their prince was not born a ſtateſman 
and a warrior. Several inteſtine commotions aroſe du- 
ring his adminiſtration, all which he quelled by the 
mildneſs and clemency of his nature : his nobility were 
aſhamed of rebelling againſt a ſovereign who devoted 
his whole life to render his people happy. He remo- 
ved the court from Cruſwitz, a city which he deteſt- 
ed, becauſe it was the ſcene of Popiel's crimes and tra- 
gical end, and fixed his reſidence at Gneſna, where he 
died beloved, eſteemed, and even adored by his ſub- 
jects. 
| It is in memory of this excellent prince, that all the 
natives of Poland, who have been fince promoted to 
the ducal or regal dignity, were called Piaſtes, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the foreigners. | 

Piaſtus aſſociated his ſon Ziemovitus with him in 
the government before his death; a circumſtance of 
much benefit to the j eople. 

PIAZZA, in building, popularly called piache, an 
Italian name for a portico, or covered walk, ſupported 
by arches. 

The word literally ſignifies a broad open place or 
ſquare; whence it alſo became applied to the walks or 

rticoes around them. 


PIBROCH, ſays Dr Beattie “, is a ſpecies of tune 


of Scotland. It is performed on a bagpip:, and differs 
totally from all other muſic. Its rythm is ſo irregular, 
and its notes, eſpecially in the quick movement, 10 
mixed. and huddled together, that a ſtranger finds it 
almoſt impoſſible to reconcile his ear to it, ſo as to 
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„% A miracle!” and the electors determined to chuſe 


Highlands and Weſtern Iſles 


PIC 


perceive its modulation. Some of theſe pibrochs, be- 


ing intended to repreſent a battle, begin with a grave 
motion reſembling a march, then gradually: quicken 
into the onſet; run off with noiſy confuſion and tur- 
bulent rapidity, to imitate the conflict and purſuit; 
then ſwell into a few floyriſhes of triumphant joy; and 
perhaps cloſe with the wild and flow wailings of a fu- 
neral praceibon.-. .. 56474 248 
PICA, in ornithology. See Cox vvs, ſp. 9. 


Pica marina in ornithology. See HxMuArorus, 
and ALca, no 3. | 4 


Pic a, in medicine, a depravation of 


petite, which 
makes the 


parent long for what is unfit for food, ot 
incapable of nouriſhing; as chalk, aſhes, coals, 
lime, &c. See Mepicixx, n“ 371. 
Pica, or pye,: had formerly the ſame ſenſe as ord:- 
nal, meaning a table or direQory, pointing out the 
order in which: the devotional ſervices appointed for 
different occaſions were to be performed. According- 
ly we are told it is derived from n., a contraction of 
wet, a table: and by others from litera picata, a great 
black letter at the beginning of ſome new order in the 
prayer. The term was uſed in a ſimilar ſenſe by ofi- 
cers of civil courts, who called their kalendars or al- 
phabetical catalogues directing to the names and things 
contained in the rolls and records of their courts the 


Hes. 


PICARD , a native of the Netherlands, who found - 
ed a ſe@ the profeſſors of which were called Picards. 
See PicarDs. | 4 

Picard (John), an able mathematician, and one 
of the moſt learned aſtronomers of the-17th century, 
was born at Fleche, and became prieſt and prior of Rillie 
in Anjou. Going to Paris, he was in 1666 received into 
the Academy of Sciences in quality of aſtronomer. In 
1671, he was ſent, by order of the king, to the caſtle 
of Uraniburg, built by Tycho Brahe in Denmark, to 
make aſtronomical obſervations there; and from thence 
he brought the original manuſcripts wrote by Tycho 
Brahe, which are the more valuable as they differ in 
many places from the printed copies, and contain a 
book more than has yet appeared. He made impor- 
tant diſcoveries in aſtronomy ; and was the firſt who 
travelled through ſeveral parts of France, to meaſure 
a degree of the meridian. His works are, 1. A trea- 
tiſe on levelling. 2. Fragments of dioptrics. 3. Ex- 
perimenta circa agua effluentes. 4. De menſuris. 5. De 
menſura liguidarum & aridorum. 6. A voyage to Ura- 
niburg, or aſtronomical obſervations made in Den- 
mark. 7. Aſtronomical obſervations made in ſeveral 
parts of France, &c. Theſe, and ſome other of his 
works, which are much eſteemed, are in the ſixth and 


ſeventh volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Sciences. 


PICARDS, a religious ſect which aroſe in Bohe - 


mia in the 15th century. | 

Picard, the author of this ſe, from whom it derived 
itz name, drew after him, as has been generally ſaid, a 
number of men and women, pretending he wouldreſtore 


them to the primitive ſtate of innocence wherein man 


was created: and accordingly he aſſumed the title of 
the New Adam. With this pretence he taught his fol- 


plaſter- 


| 
Picards. 
— — 


lowers to give themſelves up to all impurity ; ſay ing 


that therein conſiſted the liberty of the ſons of God; 
and that all thoſe not of their ſet were in W. 
f 4 


* 


Ile 


o naked, 
and gave them the name of Adamites. ter this 
he ſeized on an ifland in the river-Lauſnecz, ſome 
leagues from Thabor, the head quarters of Ziſca, 
where he fixed himſelf and his followers. His women 
were common, but none were allowed to enjoy them 
without his permiſſion: ſo that when any man deſired 
a particular woman, he carried her to Picard, who gave 
him leave in theſe words, Go, increaſe, multiply, and fill 
the earth. | | 
At 1 N however, Ziſca, general of the Huſſites, 
(famous tor his victories over the emperor Sigiſmud), 
hurt at their abominations, marched. againſt them, 
made himſelf maſter of their iſland, and put them all 
to death except two ; whom he ſpared, that he might 
learn their doctrine. 

Such is the account which various writers, relyin 
on the authorities of Aneas Sylvius and Varillas, have 
given of the Picards, who appear to have been a party 
of the Vaudois, that fled from perſecution in their own 
country, and ſought refuge in Bohemia. It is indeed 
doubtful whether a ſect of this denomination, charge- 
able with ſuch wild principles and ſuch licentious con- 
duct, ever exiſted ; and it is certainly aſtoniſhing that 
Mr Bayle, in his art. Picardie, ſhould adopt the re- 
proachful repreſentations of the writers juſt mention- 
ed: for it appears probable at leaſt that the whole is 
a calumny invented and propagated in order to diſ- 
grace the Picards, merely becauſe they deſerted the 
communion and proteſted againſt the errors of the 
church of Rome. Laſitius informs us, that Picard, 
together with 40 other perſons, beſides womea and 
children, ſettled in Bohemia in the year 1418. Bal- 
binus the Jeſuit, in his Epitome Rerum Bohemicarum, 
lib. ii. gives a ſimilar account, and charges on the Pi- 
cards none of the extravagancies or crimes aſcribed to 
them by Sylvius. Schlecta, ſecretary of Ladiſlaus, 
king of Bohemia, in his letters to Eraſmvs in which 
he gives a particular account of the Picards, ſays that 
they conſidered the pope, cardinals, and biſhops of 
Rome, as the true Antichriſts, and the adorers of the 
conſecrated elements in the euchariſt as downright 
idolaters; that they denied the corporal preſence of 
Chriſt in this ordinance; that they condemned the 
worſhip. of ſaints, prayers for the dead, auricular con- 
feſſion, the penance impoſed by prieſts, the feaſts and 
vigils obſerved in the Romiſh church; and that they 
confined themſelves to the obſervance of the ſabbath, 
and of the two great feaſts of Chriſtmas and Pentecoſt. 
From this account it would appear that they were no 
other than the Vaudois; and M. de Beanſobre has 
ſhown that they were both of the ſame ſect, though 
under different denominations. Beſides, it is certain 
that the Vaudois were ſettled in Bohem'a in the year 
1178, where ſome of them adopted the rites of the 
Greek, and others thoſe of the Latin church. The 
former were pretty generally adhered to till the middle 
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Picards. He firſt publiſhed his notions in Germany and the low 


countries, and perſuaded many people to tin rites cauſed great diſtarbance. 


P I'C 
of the 14th century, when the eſtabliſhment of the La- 
On the commence- 
ment of the national troubles in Bohemia, on account 
of the oppoſition to the papal power (ſee Mor avians), 
the Picards more publicly avowed and defended their 
religious opinions; and they formed a conſiderable 
body in an iſlnd by the river Launitz or Lauſnecz, in 
the diſtri of Bechin, and recurring to arms, were de- 
feated by Ziſca. Ency /op. art. Picards. 

PICARDY, a province in France, is bounded on 


the north by Hainault, Artois, and the Straits of Ca- p 


Picardy 


Piccolo- 


— — 


— 


mini. 


ayne's 


lais; on the eaſt by Champagne; on the ſouth by Gcogra- 
the Iſle of France; and on the weſt by Nermandy phy, vol. 
and the Engliſh Channel (a). This province is long ii., 464. 


and narrow, being uſually compared to a bent arm; 
and in this figure is nearly 150 miles in length, but 
not above 401n breadth, and in many places not above 
20. It is generally a level country ; and produces 
wine, fruit of all kinds, plenty of corn, and great 
quantities of hay : but wood being ſcarce, moſt of the 
inhabitants burn turf. They have, however, ſome 
pit · coal, but it is not ſo good as that of England. It 
was united to the crown of France in the year 1643; 
and is ſuppoſed to contain 533, ooo inhabitants. 

Its principal rivers are the Somme, the Oiſe, the 
Canche, the Lanthie, the Lys, the Aa, the Scarpe, 
and the Deule. 

The ſituation of this province on the ſea, its many 
navigable rivers and canals, with the induſtry of the 
inhabitants, render it the ſeat of a-flouriſhing trade, 
In it are made beautiful ſilk ſtuffs, woollen ſtuffs, coarſe 


linen, lawn, and ſoap ; it alſo carries on a large trade 


in corn and pit-coal. In the government of Calais and 
Boulogne are annually bred 5000 or 6000 colts, which 
being afterwards turned looſe in the paſtures of Nor- 
mandy, are ſold for Norman horſes. The fiſheries on 
this coaſt are alſo very advantageous. This province 
is divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower Pircardy ; 
and is again ſubdivided into four deputy- governments. 
The principal town is Amiens. 

PICART (Bernard), a celebrated eng: aver, ſon of 
Stephen Picart, alſo a famous engraver, was born at 
Paris in 1673. He learned the elements of his art 
from his father, and ſtudied architecture and perſpec- 
tive under Sebaſtian le Clerc. As he embraced the re- 
formed religion, he ſettled in Holland to enjoy the free 
exerciſe of it; where his genius produced thoſe maſter- 
pieces which made him eſteemed the moſt ingenious 
artiſt of his age. A multitude of books are embel- 
lithed with plates of his engraving. He died in 1733. 

PICCOLOMINI (Alexander), archbiſhop of Pa- 
tras, and a native of Sienna, where he was born about 
the year 1508, was of an illuſtrious and ancient family, 
which came originally from Rome, but afterwards ſet- 
tled at Sienna. He compoſed with ſucceſs for the 
theatre ; but he was not more diſtinguiſhed by his ge- 
nus, than by the purity of his manners, and his regard 


to virtue. His charity was very great; and was chiefly 


exerted 


Lorguerac, Deſcription de la France, p. 52. 


from the frontier of France an Flanders, and hence to 


— — 


(a) The origin of the name of this province does not date earlier than A. D. 1200. It was an academical 
joke; an epithet firſt applied to the quarrelſome humour of thoſe ftudents inthe univerſity of Paris who came 
their country. Yalfi NVotitia Galliarum, p. 447. 
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Piccolo- exerted in relieving the neceſſities of men of letters, 


He has left behind him a number of works in Italian, 
The moſt remarkable of which are, 1. Various Drama- 
tic Pieces, which laid the firſt foundation of his charac- 
ter as a writer. 2. A Treatiſe on the Sphere. 3. A The- 
ory of the Planets. 4- A Tranſlation of Ariſtotle's 
Art of Rhetoric and Poetry, in 4to. 5. A Syſtem of 
Morality, publiſhed at Venice, 1575, in to; tranſlated 
into French by Peter de Larivey in 4to ; and printed 
at Paris, 1581. Theſe, with a variety of other works, 
prove his extenſive knowledge in natural philoſophy, 
mathematics, and theology. He was the firſt who 
made uſe of the Italian language in gg <p 4 phi- 
loſophical ſubjects. He died at Sienna the 12th of 
March 1578, aged 70. A particular catalogue of his 
works may be ſeen in the Typographical Dictionary. 
There is one performance aſcribed to this author, in- 
titled Dialego della bella Creanta delle Donne, (printed at 
Milan, 1558, and at Venice, 1574, in 8yo,);. which 
but ill ſuits the dignity of a prelate, It is filled with 
maxims which have an evident tendency. to hurt the 
morals of young women. Piccol »mini's name, indeed, 
is not in the title page; and it has all the appearance 
of being a juvenile production. It is very ſcarce; and 
the public would ſuſtain no loſs by its being entirely 
out of print. It was tranſlated into French by F. 
d' Amboiĩſe, and publiſhed at Lyons, in 16mo, under the 
title of Inflruttion des jeumet damen. It was afterwards 
reprinted in 1583, under that of Dialogue & Devis des 


Demoitlles. | 


Piccoromini (Francis), of the ſame family with the 


foregoing, was born in 1520, and taught philoſophy 
with ſucceſs, for the ſpace of 22 years, in the moſt ce- 
Jlebrated univerſities of Italy, and afterwards retired to 
Sienna, where he died, in 1604, at the age of 84. 
The city went into mourning ou his death. His works 
are, 1, Some Commentarics upon Ariſtotle, printed at 
Mayence, 1608, in 4to. 2. Univerſa Philoſophia de 
Moribus, printed at Venice, 1583, in folio. He la- 
boured to revive the doctrine ot Plato, and endeavour- 
ed alſo to imitate the manners of that philoſopher. 
He had for his rival the famous James Zabarella, whom 
he excelled in facility of expreſſion and neatneſs of 


. diſcoutſe but to whom he was much inferior in point 


of argument, becauſe he did not examine matters to 
the bottom as the other did; but preſſed too rapidly 
from one propoſition to another. | | 
PrecoLoming of Aragon (Octavius), duke of Amalfi, 
prince of the empire, a general of the emperor's army, 
and knight of the order of the Golden Fleece, was 
born in 1599. He firſt bore arms among the Spaniſh 
troops in Italy. He afterwards ſerved in the army 
of Ferdinand II. who ſent him to the relief of Bohe- 
mia, and entruſted him with the command of the im- 
perial troops in 1634. After having ſignal/zed himſelf 
at the battle of Nortlingue, he made Marſhall de Cha- 
tilloa raiſe the ſiege of St Cmer. 
fortune to gain a victory over Marquis de Feuquieres 
in 1639: nor did the loſs of the battle of Wolfenbut- 
te), in 1651, impair his glory. He died on the 10th 
of .\ngolt 1656, being five years after, aged 57, with- 
out iſſue; and with the character of an able negociator 
and an active general. The celebrated Caprara was his 
nephew, | 4 
P:ccoLoMIx1 (James), whoſe proper name was Am- 
2 


He had the good 
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munati, took that of Piccolomini in honour of his pa- Piccolo. 
tron Pius II. He was born in a village near Lucca mini 


in 1422. He became biſhop of Maſſa, afterwards of 
Freſcati; a cardinal in 1461, under the name of Car- 
dial de Pavie ; and died in 1479, at the age of 57, of 
an indigeſtion of figs, He left 8000 viſtoles in the 
bankers hands, which Pope Sixtus IV. claimed; and 
of which he gave a part to the Hoſpital of the Holy 
Ghoſt, His works, which conſiſt of ſome Letters, 
and a Hiſtory of his own time, were printed at Mi- 
lan, in 1521, in folio. His hiſtory, intitled Commen- 
taries, commences the 18th of June 1464, and ends 
the 6th of December 1469. They may very propet- 
ly be confidered as a Sequel of Pope Pius II.'s Com- 
mentaries, which end with the year 1463. 
PrccoLomini, (ZEneas Sylvius). See Pius II. 
PICENTIA, (Strabo, Pliny), the capital of the 
Picentini, whoſe territory, called Ager Picentinus, a 
ſmall diſtri, lay on the Tuſcan Sea, Pot the Promon- 
torium Minerve, the ſouth boundary of Campania on 
the coaſt, to the river Silarus, the north boundary of 
Lucania, extending within-land as far as the Samnites 
and Hirpini, though the exact termination cannot be 
aligned. The Greeks commonly confound the Picen- 
tini and Picentes, but the Romans carefully diſtinguiſh 
them. The former, with no more than two towns that 
can be named, Silernum and Picentia ; the ſituation of 
both doubtful: only Pliny ſays the latter Rood within- 
land, at ſome diſtance from the fea. Now thought to be 
Bicenza,(Holſtenius), in the Principato Citra of Naples. 
PICENUM, (Cæſar, Pliny, Florus); Pictsrs 
AGEs, (Ven Salluſt, Livy, Tacitus) 3 Ager Pi- 
centium, (Varro) : a territory of Italy, lying to the 
eaſt of Umbria, from the Apennine to the Adriatic ; 
on the coalt extending from rhe river Aeſis on the 
north, as far as the Pre'utiani-to the ſouth. In the 
upper or northern part of their territory the Umbri 
excluded them from the Apennine, as far as Cameri- 
num, (Strabo) ; but in the lower or ſouthern part they 
extended from the Adriatic to the Apennine. A very 
fruitful territory, and very populous. Pi:ent*s, the 
people, (Cicero); from the ſingular, Picens, (Livy) : 
different from the Picen/inj, on the Tuſcan fea, though 
called ſo by the Greeks ; but Ptolemy calls them 2 
ceni, as does alſo Pliny. Their territory at this day 
is ſuppoſed to form the greateſt part of the March of 
Ancona, (Cluverius). | 
PICHFORD, in the county of Salop in England; 
on the ſouth-eaſt fide of Shrewſbury, near Condover. 
It is noted for a ſpring of pitchy water (from whence 
ſome derive its name), on the top of which there al- 
ways flows a ſort of liquid bitumen. Over moſt of the 
coal pits hereabcuts there lies a ſtratum of blackiſh 
rock; of which, by boiling and grinding, they make 
pitch and tar, and alſo diſtil an oil from it. | 
P!CHINCHA, a mountain in Peru. SeePtxv, n*56. 
PICKERING, in the north riding of Yorkſhire in 
England, 13 miles from Scarborough, and 225 from 
London, is a pretty large town belonging to the du- 
chy of Lancaſter, on a hill among the wild mountains 
of Blakemore ; having the foreſt of Pickering on the 
north, and Pickering-common on the ſouth. It is 
ſaid to have been built 270 years before Chriſt by Pe- 
ridurus, a king of the Britons, who was buried here. 
It had once a caſtle, the ruins of Which are ſtill 0 be 
cen; 


- 
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oy” were ſubject: and the adjacent territory, com- 
monly called Pickering-Lath, or the liberty or foreſt of 
Pickering, was given by Henry III. to his ſon Edmund 
earl of Lancaſter. A court is kept here for all actions 
under 40 8. arifing within the honour of Pickering. 
FICKERT, in Scots law, petty theft, or ſtealing 
ho - of ſmall value. | 
ICKETS, in fortification, ſtakes ſharp at one end, 

and ſometimes ſhod with iron, uſed in laying out the 
ground, of abont three feet long ; but, when uſed for 
pirming the faſcines of a battery, they are from three 
to five feet long. 


Picxers, in artillery, are about five or fix feet long, 


ſhod with iron, to pin the park lines, in laying out the 
boundaries of the park. 

Prexers, in the camp, are alſo ſtakes of about ſix 
or eight inches long, to faſten the tent cords, in pitch- 
ing the tents ; alſo, of about four or five feet long, dri- 
ven into the ground near the tents of the horſemen, to 
tie their horſes to. | 

Piexzr, an out- guard poſted before an army, to 

ive notice of an enemy approaching. 

Prcxzr, a kind of puniſhment ſo called, where a ſol- 
dier ſtands with one foot upon a ſharp-pointed ſtake ; 
= time of his ſtanding is limited according to the of- 

ence. 

PICKLE, a brine or liquor, commonly compoſed 
of ſalt, vinegar, &c. ſometimes with the addition of 
ſpices, wherein meat, fruit, and other things, are pre- 
ferved and ſeaſoned. 

PICO, one of the Azore Iſlands, is ſo called from 
ſome lofty mountains on it; or rather from one very 
high mountain, terminating like Teneriffe in a peak, 
and reputed by ſome writers equal to it in height. 
This iſland lies about four leagues ſouth-weſt from St 
George, twelve from Tercera, and about three leagues 
ſouth-eaſt of Fayal; in W. Long. 28. 21. and N. Lat. 

8. 29, The mountain Pico, which gives name to the 
Hand, is filled with diſmal dark caverns or volcanoes, 
which frequently vomit out flames, ſmoke, and aſhes, 
to a great diſtance. At the foot of this mountain to- 
wards the eaſt is a ſpring of freſh water, generally cold, 
but ſometimes ſo heated with the ſubterraneous fire, 
as to ruſh forth in torrents with a kind of ebullition 
like boiling water ; equalling that in heat, and ſending 
forth a ſteam of ſulphureous fetid vapours, liquefied 
ſtones, minerals, and flakes of earth all on fire, in ſuch 
quantities, and with ſuch a violence, us to have formed 
a kind of promontory vulgarly called My/terios, on the 
declivity of the coaſt, and at the diſtance of 1200 
paces from the fountain. Such at leaſt is the account 
of Ortilius ; though we do not find this laſt circum- 
ſtance of the promontory confirmed by later obſerva- 
tions. The circumference of Pico is computed at 
about 15 leagues : and its moſt remarkable places are 
Pico, Lagoas, Santa Cruce or Cruz, San Sebaſtian, 
Peſquin, San Rocko, Playa, and Magdalena, the inha- 
bitants of which live wholly on the produce of the 
iſland, in great plenty and felicity. The cattle are va- 
rious, numerous, and excellent in their ſeveral kinds: 
it is the ſame with the vine; and its juice, prepared 
int different wines, the beſt in the Azores. Beſides 
cedar and other timber, they have a kind of wood 
which they call 7eixo, ſolid and hard as iron; and vein- 
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** ſeen ; to whoſe juriſdiction many of the neighbouring 
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Ca. 
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ed, when finely poliſhed, like a rich ſcarlet tabby ; 
which colour it has in great perfection. 'The longer 
it is kept, the more beautiful it grows: hence it is, 
that the teixo tree is felled only fur the king's uſe or 
by his order; and is prohibited from being exported 
as a common article ot trade. 

Pico Marina, a ſea · ſiſn common at Korgo in Afri- 
ca, derives its name from the reſemblance ct its mouth 
to the beak of a wood-pecker. 


Pico 
. 
Plicrauia. 
— — 


It is of a large ſize, Med. 


and prodigious ſtrength, has four fins on its back, three Univ. Hiſ- 
under its belly, and one on each ſide of its head; its tail t), vel, 
is large and forked, by which it cuts the waves with "Ii p. 40. 


ſurpriſing force and velocity. It is at war with every 
fiſh that ſwims, and with every thing it meets in its 
way, without being intimidated by the largeſt veſſels; 
a ſurpriſing inſtance of which intrepidity, we are told 
by ſome miſſionaries, whole ſhip was attacked by one 
of them, near theſe coaſts, in the dead of right. The 
violence of the ſhock which it gave to the veiiel quick- 
ly awakened the captain and the reſt of the people; 
who immediately ran to the ſhip's fide, where they per- 
ceived, by moon light, this huge monſter faſtened by 
its forehead to the veſſel, and making the ſtrongeſt et- 
forts to diſengage itſelf ; upon which ſome of them 
tried to pierce him with their pikes, but h2 got off be- 
fore they could accompliſh their aim. On the next 
morning, upon viſiting that fide cf the veſſel, they 
found, about a foot below the ſarſace of the water, a 
piece of its bony ſnont ſtuck faſt into the wood, and 
two or three inches of it projecting outwards, They 
went preſently after to viſit the inſide of the ſhip, and 
diſcovered about five or fix inches more of the point of 
the horn which had penetrated through the plank. 

PICQUERING;, a flying war, or Kirmiſh, made by 
ſoldiers detached from two armies for. pillage, or be- 
fore a main battle begins. 

PICQUET, or Picxer. See Picquer. 

PICRAMNIA, in botany : A genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the diœcia claſs of plants; 
and in the natural method ranking with thoſe that are 
doubtful, The calyx is tripartite ; the corclla has 
three petals; the ſtamina from three to five, arl- 
ſhaped, and ſeem to join together at the baſe ; there 
are two ſtyli, which are ſhort and bent backwards; 
the berry is roundiſh, and contains two oblong ſecds, 
and ſometimes one ſeed only. There is only one 
ſpecies, viz. the autideſma, or murjoe buſh. This 
ſhrub is frequent in copſes and about the ſkirts of 
woods in Jamaica, riſmg about eight or nine feet 
from the ground. The leaves are of an oval form, 
pointed and placed in an alternate form along the 
branches; the flower ſpices are long, pendulous, and 
lender; the florets ſmail and white: the berries are 
numerous; at firſt red, then of a jet black colour; 
the pulp is ſoft, and of a purple complexion. —The 
whole plant is bitter, and eſpecially the berry. The 
negroes make a decoction of them, and uſe it in 
weakneſſes of the ſtomach and in venereal caſes. 

PICRANIA amars, or Bitter Wood, is a tall and 
beautiful timber tree, common in the woods of Jamai- 
It is a new genus, belonging to the pentandria 
monogynia of Liauzus. The name is expreſſive of its 
ſenſible qualities. 

Every part cf this tree is intenſely bitter; and even 
after the tree has been laid for floors many years, who- 
| ER" 15 ever 


| Pictet. work made of this wood is very uſeſul, as no inſet of the Council of 'Two Hundred : Counſellor of State 
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ns ever rubs or ſcrapes the wood; feels A great degree 
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of bitterneſs in their mouth or throat. Cabinet- in 1739, wass öf the ſame" family, He ter» 


will live near it 


in patrid fevets. When uſtd, leſs of it will do than 
of the Quaſia Amara bf Surinam. See Q 
PICERIS, Ox-roxevE ;z à genus of the pblygamũa 
'zqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia clas of 
plants. There ate four ſpecies, of which the vnly re- 
markable one is the echioides, or common ortongue, 

ing ſpontanebuſly in corn -· fields in Britain. It 


is undivided leuves embracing the ſtem, with yellow 


bloſſoms, which ſometimes cloſe ſoon after noon, at 
cther times remain open till nine at night. It is an 
agreeable potcherb while young. The juice is milky, 
but not too acrid. N D "2 24546 2G 
PICRIUM, in botany > A genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the tetandria claſs of: plants; und 
in the natural method ranking with thoſe that are 


doubtim. The calyx is monophyllous aud quinqueſid; 
the corolla monopetalous; and its tube is ſuort j che fi- 
laments are four ia number, and hooded at the place bf of Meld for the like purpoſe, it may be aſked, Why 
the name of Piel was confined by the Romans to 
only ont tribe, when it was equally applicable to 
many others? Why ſhould they deſign them only 


their inſertion; the ſtyle Jong and chick -the ſtigma 
bilamellated; the capſule is round, bivalvedꝭ and con- 
tains a number of ſmall ſeeds. There are two ſpecies, 
viz. the ſpicata and rammſa; both natives of Guaiana, 
Both; ſpecies are bitter, and employed in dyſpepſy, 
and to promote the menſes: they are alſo recommend- 
ed in viſceral obitructio ms. „ eas 3:20 
PICTET (Benedict), born at Geneva, in 1655, 
of a diſtinguiſhed family, praſecuted his ſtudies with 
great ſucceſs. After having travelled into Holland and 


England, he taught theology in his own country with 


an extraordinary reputation. The univerſity of Leyden, 
after the death of Spantreina, ſolicited him to come 
and fill his place; but he thought that his own country 
had the belt right to his ſervices :?; and for chat qenero- 
ſity he received its thanks by the mouth of the mem- 
bers of council, A languiſhing diſorder, ocenſioned 
by too much tatigue, haſtened his death; which hap- 
pened on the 9th of June 1724, at the age of 69 years. 
This miniſter had much ſweetneſs and affability in his 
manner. The poor found in him a comforter and a 
father. He publiſhed a great number of works in La- 
tin and French, which are much eſteemed in Proteſtant 
countries. The principal of theſe are, 1. A Syſtem 
of Chriſtian Theology in Latin, 3 vols. in 4to; the 
beſt edition of which is that of 1721. 2. Chriſtian 
Morality, printed at Geneva, 1710, 8 vols. in 12mo. 
3. The Hiſtory of the 144th and 12th-centuries ; in- 
tended as a ſequel to that of Sueur, printed in 1713, 
2 vols. in 4to. The Continuator is held in higher 
eſtimatin than the firſt author. 4. Several Contro- 
verſial Treatiſes. 5. A great number of tracts on 
mortality and piety ; among which we muſt diſtinguiſh 
„The Art of Living and Dying well ;”: publſked 
at Geneva, 1705, in 12mo. 6. Some Letters. 7. 
Some Sermons, from 1697 to 1721; 4 vols. in 8vo. 
With a vaſt number of other books, the names of 
which it would be tedious. to mention; but which, as 
Mr Sennebier ſays, ** all ſhow evident marks of piety 
and good ſenſe.“ A ey 966 
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with a clearer or more enlight- 


„Journal of a Voyage which he made to Ruſſia and 
Siberia in 1768 and 1769, in order to obſerve the tran- 
ſit of Venus over the ſun's diſæ: A work very inte- 
reſting, from the lively deſcriptions which it gives 
both of men and of natu fe. 
PICTLA NWD. See Pur A x9. 
PI CTS, che aname of one of thoſe nations who an- 
ciently poſſeſſed the north of Britain. It is generally 


believed that they were ſo called from their cuſtom of 


painting their bodies 3 an opinion which Camden 
ſupports with greut erudition. (See Gough's edition, 
Vol. I. p. xci. of the preface). It is certainly liable, 
bowever, to conſi deruable objections; for as this cuſtom 


prevailed: umong thę other — inhabitants of Bri- 


tain, whouſed the gn α of Pliny and the: vitrum 


by an epithet without ever annexing their proper 
name Or why ſhauld they impoſe a new name on 
this people only, when they give their proper name 
to every other tribe which they have occaſion to 
ſpeak of? As theſe queſtions cannot be anſwered in 
any ſatisfactory manner, it is plain we muſt look 
for ſome other derivation of the name. r- 
The Highlanders of Scotland, vcho ſpeak the ancient 
language of Caledonia, expreſs the name ot this once 
ous nation by the term Pictich ; a name familiar to 
the ears of the moſt illierate; ho cuuld never have 
derived it from the Roman authors. The: word Pic- 
tich means pilferers ar plumderers. » The appellation was 
probably impoſed upon this people by their neigh- 
bours, or aſſumed by themſelves, ſome time after the 
reign of Caracalla, when the unguarded ſtate of the 
Roman province, on which this people bordered, gave 
them frequent opportunities of making incurſions thi- 
ther, and commiting depredations. Accordingly chis 
name ſeems to have been unknown till che end of the 
3d century. Eumenius the panegyriſt is che firſt. Ro- 
man author who mentions this people under their new 
name of Pidliab, or, with a Latin termination, Pidi. 
When we ſay that this name may have been probably 
aſſumed for che reaſon juſt now mentioned, ve mult 
obſerve, that, in thoſe days of violence, the character 
of a robber was attended with no diſgrace. If he had 
the addreſs to form his ſchemes well, and to execute 
them ſucceſsfully, he was rather praiſed than blamed 


land for his — 2 — 


% Attach of norden usa LARBG yndie band died in 178 1. He applied himſelf — 
I his tree has à great affinity to the Qnα Anj,&õüte the ſtudy of: aſtrumomy, and made ſeveral 
of Lmæus in liewof-which it is uſed as ary antiſeptic · into France and.E 
men were ever blei 
ass. : ened underſtanding. He has leſt in manuſcript the 


Name. 


for his conduct 3 providing he made nd eneroachments. 


on the property of his own tribe or any of its allies. 
We mean this as no pecuhar ſtigma upon the Picts; 
for other nations of antiquity, in the like rude ſtate, 
thought and acted as they did. See Thuqdides, lib. 3. 

p. 3. and Firg. En. J. Ic. et 2499 
Concerning the origin of the Picts, authors are 
much divided. Boethius derives them from the BEL 
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chyrſi, Pomponius 'Letus from the Germans, Bede 
from the Scythians, Camden (a) and Father [Innes from 
the, ancient Britons, Stillingfleet from a ꝓeople in- 
habiting the Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, and Keating and 
O' Flaherty, on the authority of the Pſalter Caſhel, 
derive them from the Thracians. But the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that they were the deſcendants of the 
old Caledonians. Several reaſons are urged in ſupport 
of this opinion by Dr Macpherſon ; and the words of 
Eumenes, . Caledonum, aliorumque Pictorum, filyas,” 
c. plainly imply that the Pitts and Caledonians were 


one and the ſame people. 


Language. 


Territory. 


As there has been much diſpute about the origin of 
the Picts, ſo there has been much diſpute about their lan- 
age. There are many reaſons which make it plain 
— their tongue was the Gaelic or Celtic; and theſe 
reaſons are a — confirmation of their having been 


of Caledonian extract. Through the eaſt and north eaſt 


coaſts of Scotland (which were poſſeſſed by the Pits) 
we meet with an innumerable liſt of names of places, 
rivers, mountains, &c. which are manifeſtly Gaelic. 
From à very old regiſter of the priory of St Andrew's 
(Dalrymple's Collections, p. 122.) it appears, that in 
the days of Hungus, the laſt Pictiſh king of that name, 
St Andrew's was called Mubrofs and that the town 
now called Qusen: ferry had the name of Ardebinneachan. 
Both theſe words are plain Gaelic. The firſt ſignifies 
* the heath or promontary of boars ;” and the A 
te the height or peninſula of Kenneth.” In the liſt of 
PiRiſh kings publiſhed by Father Innes, molt: of the 
names are obviouſly Gaelic, and in many inſtances the 
ſame with the names in the lift of Scottiſh or Caledo- 
nian kings publiſhed by the ſame author. Had Innes 
underſtood any thing of this language, he would not 
have ſuppoſed with Camden that the Picts ſpoke the 
Britiſh tongue. It was unlucky that the two words 
on which they built their conjecture ¶ Strath and Aber) 
are as common in the Gaelic as they could have been 
in the Britiſh, and at this day make a part of the 
names of places in countries to which the Piftiſh em- 
pire never extended. The names of Strathfillan and 
Lochaber may ſerve as inſtances. 

The venerable Bede, as much a ſtranger to the Cel- 
tic as either of che antiquaries juſt now mentioned, is 
equally unhappy in the ſpecimen which be —_ of 
the Pictiſh language in the word penuabel, © the head 
of the wall.” Allowing the commutation of the ini- 
tial p'into-4, as in ſome other cafes, this word has till 
the ſame meaning in Gaelic which Bede gives it in the 
Pidiſh. It is true, there might have been then, as 
well as now, a conſiderable di between various 


dialects of the Celtic; and thus, perhaps, that pious | 


author was led to diſcover five lan 
agreeally to the five books of Mofes : 
which the 

ſatisfaction. a ; | 
The PiQs of the earlieſt ages, as appears from the 
joint teſtimony of all writers who have examined the 
Vor. XIV. ö 


es in Britain 
A conceit from 
man derived a great deal of harmleſs 


rr 
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ſubject, poſſeſſed only the eaſt and north-eaſt coaſt of bid. 


PIC 


Scotland, On one ſide, the ancient Drumalbin, or 
that ridge of mountains reaching from Ly chlomond 
near Dumbarton to the ſrith of Taine, which ſeparates 
the county of Sutherland from a part of Roſs, was the 
boundary of the-Piciſh dominions. Accordingly we 
find in the life of Columba, that, in travelling to the 
palace of Brudius, king of the Pits, he travelled over 
Drumalbin, the Dor/on Britannia of Adamnan. On 
the other fide, the territory of the Pits was bounded 
by the Roman province. After Britain was relin- 


quiſhed by the emperor Honorius, they and the Saxons 


by turns -were maſters of thoſe countries which lie be- 
tween the Frith of Edinburgh and the river Tweed. 
We learn from Bede, that the Saxons were maſters of 
Galloway when he finiſhed his eecleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
The Picts, however made a conqueſt of that country 
ſoon after; ſo that before the extinction of their mo- 
narchy, all the territories bounded on the one ſide by 
the Forth and Clyde, and on the other by the Tweed 
and.Solway, fell into their hands. 


The hiſtory of the Picts, as well as of all the other Hiſtory. 


ancient inhabitants of Britain, is extremely dark. The 
Iriſh hiſtorians give us a long liſt of Pictiſh kings, who 
reigned over Pictav ia forthe ſpace of eleven or thir- 
teen centuries before the Chriſtian era. After them 
Innes, in his Critical Eſſay, gives us a lift of above 
fifty, of whom no leſs than five held the ſceptre, each 
for a whole century. It is probatle that theſe writers 
had confounded the hiſtory of the Pics with that of 
their anceſtors the old Caledonians. In any other view, 
their accounts of them are highly fabulous ; and have 
been long ago confuted by Dr Macpherfon of Slate, 
an antiquary of much learning and refearch. The 
Pitts, as has been already obſerved, were probably not 
known by that name — the 2d or 3d century. A- 
damnan, abbot of Ionia, is the firſt author that ex- 
preſsly mentions any Pictiſn king; and the oldeſt af- 
ter him is Bede, We are informed by theſe two wri- 
ters, that St Columba converted Brudius king of the 
Picts to the Chriſtian faith. Columba came into Bri- 
tain in the year of the vulgar era 565. Before that 
Period we have no general record to aſcertain ſo much 
as the name of any Pictiſh king. The hiſtory of Druf 
or Dreft, who is ſaid to have reigned over the Picts in 
the beginning of the fifth century, when St Ninian 
firſt preached the goſpel to that nation, has all the ap- 
pearance of fiction (B); His having reigned a hun- 
dred years, and his putting an end to a hundred wars, 
_ ſtories which exceed all the bounds of probabi- 
Ly. 

Brudius, the contemporary of Columba, is the firſt 
Piciiſh king mentioned by any writer of authority. 
What figure his anceſtors made, or who were his 
ſucceſſors on the throne of Pictavia, cannot be aſcer- 
tained. Bede informs us, that during the reign of 
one of them, the Picts killed Egfred king of Northum- 
berland in battle, and — the greateſt part of 
| 4 is 


15 
C. N 
I) Accordi 


e Gougb's edition of Camden, Vol. I. Preface, p. xc. and the Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. XVII. p. 
ding to Camden, this converſion happened about the year 630, in the ſouthern PiQifh-provinces43 
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while the northern, which were ſeparated by fruitful mountains, were converted by Columba. 5 
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1 Pigs. his army. The ſame'kn 


tions another of th x 
— kings called Naitany for whom he had a 
regard. It was to this Naitas chat Ceolſrid, abbot bf 
Wiremonth, wrote his famous letter concerning Eaſter 
and the Tonfure (c); à letter in which Bede bimſelf 
is ſuppoſed to have had a principal hand!. Roger Ho- 
veden and Simon of Durham mention two other Pic - 
tiſu kings  Onnuft and Kinoth, the firſt of whom died- in 
761, and the latterflouriſhed about the 774, and —— 
an aſylum to Alfred of Northumberland, Who was 
much about that time expelled his kingdom. The 
accounts given by the Scots hiſtorians, of ſeveral other 
Pictiſh kings cannot be depended on; nor are the 
ſtories told by the Britiſh hiſtorians, Geoffry of Mon- - 
mouth and the author of the 3 Aung wes 
thy of much greater credit. 
In the ninth century the Pictiſh nation was ty 
ſubdued by the Scots in the reign of Kenneth Mac- 
rer Since that time their name has been loſt in 
that of the conquerors, with whom they were incor. 
8 after this conqueſt/; however, they ſeem to 
ve been treated by the Scottiſſi kings with great le- 
nity, ſo that for ſome ages- after they eommanded a 
great deal of reſpect. 'The prior of Hogulſtead, an 
old. Engliſh hiſtorian, relates, that they made a con- 
ſiderable figure in the army of David the Saint, in his 
diſputes with Stephen king of E In a battle 
fought in the year 1136, by the Engliſh on one fide; 
and the Scots and Picts on the other, the latter in- 
ſited on their hereditary right of leading the van of 
r that e by 

e mg. þ 2h ll 
he principal feat of the Pictiſn kings was at A- 
bernethy. Brudius, however, as appears from the ac- 
counts given by Adamnan, in his liſe of Columba, 
had a palace at Inverneſs, which was probably” near 
the extremity of this territory in that quarter ; for 
there is no good reaſon for believing, with Camden, 
that this king had any propetty in 22 Weſtern Illes, 
or that he had made a gift re e 
he viſited him in that place. 

With reſpe& to the manners an l cuſtents of the 
Pits, there is na reaſon to ſuppoſe were any 
other than thoſe of the Old — and Scots, of 
which many particulars are related in the Greek and 
Roman writers who have veealion to ſpeak e of thoſe na- 
tions. 1 

Upon the decline of the Roman empire, 88 of 
1 were raiſed, and Picts were invited into the 
ſervice, by Honorius, when peace was every where re- 
ſtored, and were named Hanoriaci. Thoſe under Con- 
ſtantine opened the paſſes of the Pyrenean mountains, 
and let the barbarous nations into Spain. From this 
period we date the civilization of their manners, which 
happened aſter they had by themſelves, and then with 
the Scots, ravaged this Roman province. 
. 5 ert ens bissle 
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L 1 Wall, in antiquity, a wall begun by the 
peror Adrizyod the northern bounds of Eugland, to 
t the incurſions of che Piets and Scots. It was 
made only O turf ſtrengthened with palifadoes; 
till tho emperor Severus; coming into Britain in per 
fon, built it wich ſolid ſtone! This wall, part of 
which {till remains, begun at the entrance of the Sol. 
way Frith in Cumberland, and running north eait ex- 
—— to the . Ocean. See AvriAn and — 
zus. In: use 524. | 
PICTURE, e pen ue or a ſiibjeR hs 
ſented in colours, on wood, gd ap m7 ork or the” 
See ParnTine, (nt Ty Ng 
PICTURE UN Dv faqs. hate e 0 
that ſubject, refers to ſuch beautiful objects as are 
ſuited to the pencil.“ This epithet is chiefly applied 


to the works of nature, though it will often apply to 
works of art alſo. Thoſe ec are moſt properly 
denomiriated pictureſque which are difpoſed by the 
hand of nature with a mixture of varied Fudeneſt, fam. 
flicity, and gi M plain neat garden, with little 
variation in its plan, and no ſtriking grandeur in its 
poſition, diſplays too much 3 deſigu, and unifors 
mity; to he called pictureſque; © The ideas'of neat 
and-/moorh-(feys Mr Gilpin), inſtead of hei ow 
reſque; in fuct diſqualify the object in which 
ſidefrom-any pretenfions to pictureſque beauty. = 
farther, we do not ſeruple to aſſert, that r 
neſs-forms' che moſt eſſential point of differetice. 
tweem the beatſmtiful and the pictureſque; as it Tee 

to be chat partitular quality which makes objects chief. 
ly pleafing in painting. I uſe the term rvugh-· 
xeſs 3 but properly ſpeaking roughneſs relates only to 
the ſurfaces of bodies — we —— ' of their deli 
neation, we uſe the word Both ideas, how. 
ever, equally enter into the piQureſybe, and both are 
obſervable in the ſmaller as well as in the larger parts 
of nature; in the outline and bark of a tree, as in the 
mann and craggy ſides of a mountain. 

Let us then examine'our theory by an appeal to 
experience, and try how far theſe qualities enter into 
the idea of pictureſque beauty, and how far they mark 
that difference among objects which is the ground ue 
our inquifyyn d d ae 

« A piece of Palladian architeQure may be argent 
in the laſt degree the proportion of its parts, the 
propriety of its oruaments and the ſymmetry of the 
whole, may bechighly ny but if we introduce it 
in a picture, it immediately becomes a formal objects 
and ceaſes to pleaſe. Should we-with to give it pic- 
tureſque beauty, we muſt uſe the mallet inſtead of the 
chiſſel; we muſt beat down one half of it, deface the 
other, and throw the mutilated members around in 
heaps ; in ſhort, from a ſmooth building we muſt turn 
it into a rough ruin. No painter who bad the choice. 
of the two ns would 2 a Brea, 
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Pifueekque 
beauty, 
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(e) We are told by ſame 8 chat Gba taught the Picts to celebrate Eaſter os 8. on a > Sunday 


between the 14th and 2oth of March, and to obſerve a different method of tonſure from the 


omans, leavin 


an imperfect appearance of a crown. This occaftioned much diſpute till Naitan brought bis ſubjects at len 


to the Roman rule. 


In that age many of the Pidts went on a pilgrimage ro Rome, according to che cuſtom 


ot the times and amongſt the reſt we find two perſons mentioned in the antiquities of 8ᷣt „ ] * 
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picuneſdue et A a whey 8 elegant aha e agreeable e Oſtew too on theſe vaſt tracts Pidtureſque 
e. x hay ne en; canvas? the: ſhape ia plea : ot interſecting grounds we ſce beautiful lights, ſoften. Þcauty, 
lay »: the, combination; of che objects harmonious, and ing off the: ſides f hill: and often we fee them 9 
the. winding of the walk in the: very line of beauty. adorned with cattle, flocks of h-ep, heath · cocks. _ 3 
Al chis is true ; but the ſmonthneſs of the whole, ploverg amd flights of other wild foul: A group of 
though right and as it ſhould be in nature, offends in cattle ſtanding an the hade on the edge of a dark hill, 
picture, Turn the lawn into a piece of broken ground and relieved by a lighter diſtance beyond them, will 


plant rugged oaks. inſtead of flowering ſttubs, break 
the edges of the walk, » give it the rudeneſs of a-road, 
mark it with wheel-tracks, and ſcatter arround a few 


ſtanes and bruſhwood; in a word, inſtead of ma- 


king the whole ſmooth, make it rough, and you make 
it alſo pidureſque. All the other ingredients of beau- 
ty it already poſſeſſed. On the whole, pictureſque 
compoſition conſiſts in uniting in one whole, a variety 
of parts, ernennen. obtained from 
rough objects. 

It is poſſible therefore. to d — * objects 
among works ot art, and it is poſſible to make objects 
ſo but. the grand ſcene of pictureſque. beauty is na- 
ture in. all its original variety, and in all its irre 
grandeur. +, We ſeck it (ſays our author) among all 
the ingredients of landſcape, trees; rocks, broken 
grounds, woods, rivers, lakes, plains, valleys, moun- 
tains, and diſtances. Theſe objects in themſelves pro- 
Auce infinite variety ; no two rocks or trees are exact - 


ly che ſame; they are varied a ſecond time by eombi - 


tion; and almoſt as much a third time by different 

ights and ſhades and other aerial effects. Sometimes 
we find among them the exhibition of a * dot 
oftener we find only beautiful parts.” T 

Sublimity or grandeur alone cannot make. an objed 
— 4: for, as our author remarks, however 
grand che mountain or the rock may be, it has no 
claim to chis epithet, unleſs its form, its colour, or its 
accompaniments, have fame degree of beauty. No- 


thing can be more ſublime than the ocean; but wholly . 


unaccompanied, it has little of the pictureſque. When 
we talk chereſore of a ſublime object, we always under- 
ſtand that it is alſo beautiful; and we call it ſublime 
or beautiſul only as the ideas of ſublimity or ſimple 
beauty prevail. But it is not only the form and the 
compohtion of the objects of landſcape which the pic · 
tureſque eye examines, it connects them with the at- 
moſphere, and ſeeks for all thoſe: various effects which 
are produced from that vaſt and wonderful ſtorehouſe 
pf. nature. Nor is there in travelling a greater pleaſure 
than when a ſcene of grandeur hurl unexpectedly up- 

on the eye, accompanied with ſome accidental circum- 
— of the atmoſphere. which —— with _ 
and gives it double value.“ 

There are few "__ @ barren. as to afford no pic: 
pureſqueſcene. . 4 in 


JW all e E Wenche u inks; 

She does not "FIT that inauſpicious er 
Where beauty is thus niggard of her ſtore. 
Believe the muſe, through this terreſtrial waſte 
The ſeeds of grace are 5 2 ſown, 
Even where we leaſt may B ope. 1 


. 


Me Gilpin mentions tbe. great: military madre 


r 


Newcaſtle and Carliſſe as: the moſt barren tract of 
country in England: and yet there, he ſays, there is 


« always. ſomething to amuſe the eye. Ie inter- 
ckangeable patches of heath and green- ward make an 


often make a complete picture without any other ac- 
companiment..- In many other ſituations alſo we find 
them wonderfully pleaſing, and capable of making pic- 
tures amidit all the deficiences of landſcape. Even a 
winding road itſelf is an object of beauty; while the 
richneſs of the heath on each fide; with the little billocks 
and crumbling earth, give many an excellent leſſon 
for a fore ground. When we have no opportunity of 
examining the grand ſcenery of nature, we have every 
where at leaſt the means of obſerving with what a mul- 
tiplicity of parts, and yet with what general ſimplicity, 
ſhe covers every ſurface. 

But if we let the i imagination looſe, even ſcenes 


gular like theſe adminiſter great amuſement. The imagi- 


nation can plant hills; can form rivers and lakes in 
valleys: can build caſtles and abbeys; ; and if it find no 
other amuſement, can dilate itſelf in vaſt ideas of 
Tues, 

- Mr Gilpin, after difcribing ſuch objects as may be 
called pictureſque, proceeds to conſider their ſources of 


amuſement. We cannot follow our ingenious author 


through the whole of this conſideration, and ſhall 
roche on finiſh our article with a ſhort quotation from 
the beginning of it. We might begin (ſays he) in 
moral ſtyle, and conſider the objects of nature in a 
higher light than merely an amuſement. We might 
obſerve, that à ſearch — beauty ſhould naturally 
4 che 1 to 5 Sn en of all beauty ; to 


8171 = FE! firſt perfect, and firſt fair. 


Bur check in theory this ſeems a natural climax, we 
inſiſt the leſs upon it, as in fact we have ſcarce ground 
to hope that every admirer of pictureſque beauty is an 
admirer alſo of the beauty of virtue; and that 21 
lover of nature reflects, that, 


Nature is but a name for anef78, - 3 
Whoſe cauſe is God. 13 


It, however, the admirer of nature can turn his amoſe- 
ments to a higher purpoſe; if its great ſcenes can in. 
ſpire him — religious awe, or its tranquil ſcenes 
with that —— of mind which is ſo nearly al- 
lied to benevolence, it is certainly the better.  Apporat 
tucro. It is ſo much into the bargain ; for we dare 
not. promiſe him more from pictureſque travel than 
a rational and agreeable amuſement. Vet even this 
may be of ſome uſe in an age teeming; with licentious 


pleaſure ;' and may in this light at leaſt be conſidered 


as having a moral tendency ?? 


_ PICUTPINIMA, in ornithology, is the name of a 


ſpecies of pigeon in Braſil. It is ſo very ſmall as ſcarce 
to exceed the lark in ſize. Its head, neck, and wings, 
are of a pale lead colour, with a black ſemilunar _—_— 


at the extremity» of each wing; but its long wi! 


feathers, which are ſeen when the wings are = Sv. 
in are of a reddiſh brown on one fide, and black - 
iſh on the other, with black ends or tips; the tail is 

42Z 2 long, 
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mm wag and is y 
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ed with blath, white and brown; 
wrote, every one of 
CR 
the end. 
ee eee, . glides ar 
Rome, l over tlie atſpices required before 
n of nuptialts.” Pilumnus was ſuppoſed: * 
to patronize children, as his name ſeems in fore man- 
or to indicate pellat mala iz. The'manu« 
ng of land was firſt invetited by Picumnas, from 
which reaſon, he is called Sterquiliniue. © Pilumnus is 
of bakers and millers; as he is 
ſaid to have firſt invented the art of grinding corn. 3 
PICUS, the Wooprzexzx, in ornithology, a genus 
belonging to the order of pic. The beak is ſtraight 
and condi of many ſides, and like a wedge at the 
point; the noſtrils are covered with 'briſtly feathers 
the tongue is round like a worm, very long, and ſharp 
at the point, which is beſet with briſtles bent backwards. 
The grand characteriſtic, fays: Latham, of theſe 
birds is the tongue (which in rb bird is ſimilar, the 
wryneck | excepted, whoſe other characters, however, 
differ too widely to give it place in this claſs), the'muf- 
cles neceſſary tothe motions of which are ſingular and 
worthy of notice; affording the animal means of dart- 
ing it forwards the whole Aedath, or drawing it within 
the mouth at will. See Ray on the. Creation, p. 143. 
3 Phyfic. Theol. p. 344. Note c. W: Orn. 
t. 21. 
WM, ſame intelligent ornithologiſt enumerates no leſs 
different 55 cies of woodpeckers, beſides va- 
was rg ſome of them which amount to. nine more. 
Each of theſe ſpecies our readers cannot expect us to 
deſcribe ; we ſhall therefore content ourſelves with ſuch 
as appear to be moſt remarkable. ” 
I. The picus martius, or greateſt black woodpecker, 
15 about the ſize of a jackdaw, being about 17 inches 
long ; the bill is early two inches iP a half. in length, 
of a dark ent our and whitiſh on the ſides; the 
wides are pale yellow, and the eyelids are naked, ac- 
cording to Scopoh ; the whole bird is black, except 
the crown of the head, which is vermillion ; the firſt 
8 is the ſhorteſt, and the two middle tail- 
eathers, which are longer than the others, make it 
appear a little rounded', the legs are of a lead colour, 
Covered with feathers on the Torepard for half their 


Leh female differs from the male in having the 
bind head only red, and not the whole crown of the 
head; and the general colour of the plumage has a 


ſtrong caſt of brown in it. It has likewiſe been ob- 


ſerved, that the red on the hind head has been wholly 
wanting; and indeed both male and female are apt 
much to vary in different ſubjects; ſome having a 
much greater proportion of red on the head than others. 
This ſpecies is found on the continent of Europe, but 
not in plenty except in Germany. It is not an inha- 
bitant of Italy, and is very rarely ſeen in France. 


Friſch mentions it as a bird common to to his parts; 
and it is found alſo i in Sweden, e and Den- 
mark. bat net in winter. 2 OI 


n Ll faid » build in did ach a 
makin nd deep neſts; and rite 
they Ren Heine tree, chat ir 


After 
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„ This 


plir trees, 
. that 


P 1e 
down with the vnd; 3 


bird may oſtem be found u bufhef of dub und bins —— 


wood. The female lays two ore thres white _ 
colour of which, as Willooghby obſerves; is 

the whole of the 1 or a Tad an 

thoſe which have come under A; 
2. The picus pt or white billed -w 

er, is ſomewhat bi thun the laſt, 

ſine to a crow. It is 16 inches long, and 


on. n 


equal in 
ghs about 
20 ounces. The bill is white as ivory; three inches 

and ' channelled the irides are yellow, and on 


the bind head is att) ere@ipointed' creſt, of à ſine red 
eolour ſome of the feathers” of which are two inches 
long ; the head itſelf, and the body in general are 
black; but the lower part of the back; rump, and 
upper tail-coverts, are white ; from the eye there a- 
riſes a ſtripe of white; which paſſes on each ſide of tho 
neck down to the back; three or four of the prime 
quills are black, but the reſt are white 5 the tail is cu- 
neiform, and of the ſame colour as the a ——_—_ 
and claws are Al lack 
ſpecies inhabits Carolina, Virginia, New 
Spain, and Braſil, and is called by the Spaniards car- 
enter, and not without reaſon, as this as well as moſt 
of the other ſpecies make a great noiſe with the bill 
againſt the trees —— they may be 
heard at a great diſtanee as I carpenters were at work, 
making, accordin to Catſby, in an hour ot two a 
— © of chips The adds like wiſe, that the Canadian 
Indians make ok of the bills of theſe birds for coro - 
nets, ſetting them round in a wreath with the points 
outwards; andthat the northern Indians purehaſe them 
of the ſouthern at the rate of two and chree buck ſking 
per bill. Kalm ſays they are found in New Jerſey, 
though very ſeldom, and only at certain ſtaſons 
3. Tbe picus erythrocephalus, or red headed wood- 
pecker, is about eight inches three quarters long, and 
weighs two ounces. The bill is an ioch and à quarter 
in length, of a lead colour, wich a black tip che 
irides are duſky, the head andthe neck are of a moſt 
beautiful crimſon 3 the back and are black; 
the rump, breaſt, and belly, are white q the ten firſt 
quills are black, the eleventh black and white, and the 
others are white with black ſhafts ; che tail is black 
and cuneiform: the legs and elaws are of lead colour. 
The cockand hen are very nearly alike +! 14 
„This ſpeeies inhabits Virginia, Carolina, Canada, 
and moſt of the parts of North America ; but at the 
approach of winter it migrates more or leſs to the 
ſouthward, according to the ſeverity of the feafonz 
and upon this circumſtancethe people of North Ame- 
rica foretel the — — the enſuing win- 
ter. Im ohſet ves chat it is a very common bird, 
and is very deſtructise tothe matze Helds und orch- 
ards, pecking through the ears of maize, and deſtroy- 
ing great quantities of apples. In ſome years they are 
more numerous than in others, when they attack the 
orchards where the ſweet apples grow, which' they eat 
ſo far that nothing remains but the mere pills. Some 
years ſince there was a premium of twopence per head 
paid from the public fund; in order to eftirpate this 


pernicious bird; but this has: been neglected much of 


Hate. They are faidlikewiſe/to be very fond of acorns. 


vn In Virginia and Carvlinathey fte whole year but 
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ard not ſees in ſuch numbers in winter as in ſummer, 
During the winter they are very tame, and are frequent · 
ly known to cume into the houſes in the ſame manner 
as the red hreaſt . ĩs wont to do in England. It is ob- 
ſerved that this ſpeeies is found chieſly in · old trees; and 
the noiſe they make with their bills may be heard above 
aimile diſtant. It builds the earlieſt of all the wood- 
peckers,: and generally pretty high from the ground. 
Ir is accounted by — very good eating. 
Buffon -is of opinion, that it is neceſſity alone that 


c cauſes theſe birds to feed on vegetables of any kind, as 


lege and claws are grey. 


ic is contrary to the nature of the genus.” _ 

h The picus pubeſcens, or little; woodpecker, ac- 
cording to Cateſby, weighs only about an ounce and 
an half, Briſſon ſays, it is larger than the ſmalleſt of 
the- European ſpecies, being about five. inches and a 
half long. The bill is about eight lines long, and of 
a horn colour; the top of the head is black, and on 


each ſide above the eye is a white line; the hind bead the 


is red: the hind part of che neck, the back, and rump, 
are black, which is divided into two parts by a line of 
white paſſing down the middle to the rump; the ſca- 
pulars, upper wing and tail coverts are black; the 
__ wing coverts and quills are ſpotted with white; 
under parts of the body are pale grey; the B 
black; the four middle feathers are Plaine the re 
are barred with white and black; an 
claws are black. 5 07 yaibro32s Ani in 
The female has no red on the hind head, Liungus 
tells us, chat the outer tail feather is white, marked 
with four black ſpots. This ſpecies inhabits Virginia 
and Carolina: - According to Kalm, it abounds in New 
Jerſey, where it is eſteemed of all others the molt dan- 
gerous to orchards,” and is the moſt daring. As ſoon 
as it has pecked one hole in a tree, it makes Wer 
eloſe to the firſt, in an horizontal direction, proceed- 
ing till it has made a eircle of holes quite round the 
tree; and the apple- trees in the orchards, bave often 
ſeveral of theſe rings of holes round the Rem, inſo- 
much that the tree — dries up and decays. 
J. The yellow woodpecker is about nine inches 
long. The bill is of a yellowiſh white, and more than 
an inch long; the hind head is creſted ; the head it- 
ſelf, the neck, and whole body, are covered with dirty 
white feathers ; from the lower jaw to the cars on 
each ſide, there is a red ſtripe ; the wing coverts. are 
brown and edged with yellowiſh, and ſome of the 
| er ones are mixed with rufous on the inner web; 
the tail is black; the 


This ſpecies is common at Cayenne, and is called 


e quills are brown or rufous ; 


there charpentier jaune. It makes, its neſt in old trees 
dich are rotten within; making with its bill a hole 


from without, at fixſt horizontal, but declining down. 


1 
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high-hole (a), Both the firſt names have ſome relation to 
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wards as ſog 75 has pierced through the ſound part, 
till it is at laſt a foot and à half below the firſt open- 
ing. The female lays three white and nearly round 
eggs, ry 3 young are hatched we; 25 the beginning 
ot April. ITbe made bears bis ſhare in the work wit 
the N and in ber e centinel at the 
entrance of the hole. The note of this bird is a kind 
of whiſtle ſix times repeated, of which the two or 
three laſt are in a graver accent than the others. The 
female wants the red band on the fide of the head 
which is ſeen in the male. 302046 9: gf Ps 
, * Specimens vary; ſome ate of that dirty white, as 
Briſſon. deſcribes it, others of. a ligkt, yellow ; whicli 
laſt is the caſe in a ſpecimen in the Leverian muſeum : 
This is 13 inches in length. | 
In the place referred to above, we find a bird im- 
perfectly deſcribed by Mr Fermin : he merely ſays, 
that it is a large ſpecies ; that it has a fins red creſt on 


he bead; the neck, breaſt, and belly, of a citron co- 
lour ; and the wings blueiſh above. He only adds, 
that it may be diſtinguiſhed. from others by the ſtrokes 
of the bill, which it gives to the trees, and may be 
heard at a great diſtance.” | | N 
6. The picus auratus, or gold - winged woodpecker, 
is about 11 inches long, wy weighs about 5 ounces. 
The bill is an inch and a half long, and is ſome what 
nt, and is not ſquare but roundiſh, ridged only on 
the top, the point being ſharp ; the upper parts of the 


head and neck are aſh-coloured ; the hind head is red; 


the ſides of the head, throat, and fore-part of the neck, 
are pale yellow; on each ſide of the head is a ſtripe of 
black, from the baſe of the lower jaw to the neck; 
the back, ſcapulars, and wing coverts, are of a gre) 
brown colour, tranſyerſely ſtriated with black lines; 
the rump is whitiſh ; the breaſt, belly, and ſides, are 
whitiſh, yellow, and each feather is marked with a 
round black ſpot at the tip; on the middle of the 
breaſt there is a large creſcent of black; the thighs, 
upper and under tail coverts, are black and white mix- 
ed; the quills are brown, with yellow ſhafts ſpotted 
with brown. on the outer edge; the tail is blackiſh, 


being outwardly edged. with grey; the outer feather 


is dotted with whitiſh on the margins; the ſhafts'of 
all but the two middle feathers. are yellow half way 
from the baſe ; and the legs and claws are brown. 
The female, differs, . the crown and neck 
behind, grey-brown ; the hind head of a leſs vivid red; 
and the greater quills not ſpotted on the edges, She 
alſo wants the black liſt on the throat, but otherwiſe 
like the male. bat | 2 
This ſpecies inhabits Carolina, Virginia, and Ma- 
ryland, and is plenty in the middle ſtates, where 
it is called by ſome þittck. or pint, and by others 


its 
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10 62) 1 dae a 180 (ſays Latham) in the Leverian muſeu a bird which appears to be a mere variety 


ugh brought from a far different country. This was much like the picus auratus in colour, but rather 


leſs in ſine. The bill made exactly like that bird, and brown 


; on each ſide of the jaw is a ſtripe of crimſon 


like a whiſker; the under part of the wings of a pale red colour, not unlike what is called red lad: and the 
| ſhafts of the quills and tail, which in the other bird are yellow, in this are red; the plumage on the upper parts 
bf the body is brown; beneath vinaceous, marked with round black ſpots.; tail black, pointed, and each fea- 
ther bifurcated at the tip, exaRly like the American one. This was brought from the Cape of Good Hope. 
L have ſeen two ſpecimens of this bird.“ | 


Picus. 


— 


* 
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Picus. its note z and perhaps the latter from the ſiruntion of 


the neſt. It is e y on. the ground, an 

is not obſerved to chmb_on the trees, like others, of 
the genus. It lives cleſty on infeds (3), and is com: 
monſy very fat, {6 as to be thought yery palatable for 
the table, It ſtays all the year; and as it cannot at al 

times get infects, It mult perhaps eat ſome, kind of 
graſs or plants in the fields, Its form and ſome. of 
its Goalie make it reſemble the cuckow (c). Though 
it climbs not on trees, it flies to their tops and fits oc+ 


« - - : 


caſionally on the branches.” „ 
Forſter, in the Phileſophical Tramſactions, obſerves, 
that it is a bird of paſſage in the northern, parts of 
America, viſiting the neighbourhood of Albany Fort 
in April, and leaving it in September: that it lays 
from four to fix eggs, in hollow trees, and feeds on 
worms and other inſects. Called by the natives eu- 
thee-quan-now. | E ws” 
The following ſpecies are pretty well knowh in Bri- 
als; | 1 n 
7. The viridis, or green woodpecker, weighs fix 
ounces and a half; its ſength is 13 inches, (hs csg h 
20 and a half; the bill is duſky, triangular, and near 
two inches long; the crown of the head is crimſon, 
ſpotted with black; the eyes are ſurrounded with 
black, and the males have a rich crimſon mark beneath 
the blackneſs ; the back, neck, and leſſer coveits of 
the wings, are green; the rump of a ap fears the 
whole of tlie under part of the body is of a very pale 
green, and. the thighs and vent are marked with 
uſky lines; the legs and feet are of a cinereous green; 
the tail conſiſts of ten ſtiff feathers, whoſe ends are ge- 
nerally broken, as the bird reſts vn them in climbing; 
their tips are black; the reſt of each is alternately bar- 
red with duſky and —_ green. Theſe birds feed en- 


tirely on inſeds; and their principal action ĩs that of 
climbing up and do vn the bodies pr boughs of trees; 
for the firſt purpoſe they are provided ee Hans 
der tongue, armed with a ſharp bony end barbed. on 
each fide, which by the means of a curious apparatus 
of muſcles, they can exert at pleaſure, daiting it to a 
great length into the cliffs of the bark, transfizing and 
drawing out the infe&s that lurk there, They make 
their neſts in the hollows of trees: in order therefore 
to force their way to thoſe cavities, their bills are 
formed fironp, very hard, and Wedge like at the end; 
Dr Derham vbſerves, that à neat ridge runs along the 
top, as if an artiſt had defigned it for ſtrength and 
beauty. Vet it has not power to penetrate a ſound 
tree ; their perforation of any tree is a warning to the 
owner to throw it down, Their legs are ſhort, but 
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; their thighs very muſeglar f Meir toes diſ. 
Sek zag: backward, two. forward x the. feathers. of ——— 
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e. tail arg very ſtiff, ſharp/ pointed. and bendi 
wuwards. The three firſt circumſtamces do 5 


ides of che trees with yer rity ; and the ſtrengt 
of the tail ſuppotts them firmly when they continue 
long in one place, either where they find plenty 
or while they are forming an acceſs to the interior part 
of the timber. This form. of the tail makes their flight 
very awkward, as it inclines. their body down, and 
forces them to fly with ſhort, and frequent jerks hen 
they would aſeend, or even keep in a line. This ſpe; 
cies feeds oftener on the ground than any other of — 
genus: all of them make their neſts in the hollows 1 
trees; and lay five or {ix eggs, of a beautiful ſemi- 
tranſparent White. MN a0-<02 
| Willoughby ſays that the female lays five or ſix eggs 
which Pennant (v) alſo obſerves ; adding that they are 


6 of a beautiful ſemitranſparent, White. 


..* Theſe. birds ſometimes build in a hollow. aſp or 
other tree, 15 or 20 feet from the ground. The male 
and female take it by turns to bore through the living 
part of the wood, till they come to the rotten part, 
wherein, aſter being hollowed out to a, proper, depth, 
they lay their eggs (x), which are generally five and 
ſometimes {ix (x) in number, greeniſh with {mall black 
ſpots,. The young ones climb up and down the trees 
99055 „can fly. It is worthy of remark to obſerve 
with, what, nicety the holes of the woodpecker ** 
made, as perfectly round as if made by the aſſiſtance of 
a pair of compaſſes. Nuthatches, ſtarlings, and bats, 
frequently build in theſe holes when deſerted. 
„ Both Friſch and Klein miſtake in ſaying that the 
females have not the red crown, for even the young 
ones in the neſt have the appearance of itz and I have 


had them, brought to me when theꝝ could ſcarcely fly, 


when the red was mixed with brown; but they, do 
not become of a full red till after the firſt moult. 
They are ſaid to be fond of bees in winter, making 
great havock among them. Salerne obſerves, that 
they are found in the markets in Italy, at Bologna 
but this is-not extraordinary, for the: Italians eat al 
ſmall birds almoſt without exception. 

« In Sir A. Leyer's muſeum there is a variety of this 
bird, of a ſtraw- colour throughout, except the crown, 
which is faintly marked wich red.“ 
þ 8. The major, or great ſpotted woodpecker, weighs 
two ounces three quarters; the length is nine inches; 
the breadth is 16. The bill is one and a quarter long, 
of a black horn colour. The irides are red. The — 
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have been informed (ſays Mr Latham), that it feeds on the berxies of the red, 


cedar, and grows fat on them. This food has been both diſgorged by the mouth, after being ſhot, as well: 


as found in the ſtomach on diſſection. 


. 


(c)“ Linnæus, in his tenth edition of the Syema Nature, had ranked this with the: cuckows; and Buffon, 


from its 


nilarĩty to this genus, has placed it at the end of the wood peekers of its claſs,”. |; 


* 


(v) Br: Zool. p. 242. where ſome pertinent obſervations on theſe birds may be found. Loet che reader alſo 


conſult Ray on the Creation, p. 143. and Derbam 
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the 


one, chat he was obliged to thruſt his whole arm to the ſhoulder down the hollow of a tres before he could. reac] 
bo Ke f | , Tix 1 rot WEE "es Ps I , N e 't, 10 
j (#) I have ſeen ſix young ones together in one nell. "ill. Orn. p. 136. 


Cay" 0 2 | + Phyfico:theol. p. 1933 3399 343. 
* (=) © This is ſometimes ſo deep that they mult feed their young quite in the dark; for L, have been told «4 
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gloſſy black; the hind-part marked with a rich deep 
crimſon ſpot. - The cheeks are white; bounded be- 
neath' by a black line that paſſes from the corner of 
the mouth and ſurrounds the hind-part of the head. 
The neck is encircled with a black colbur. The throat 
and breaſt are of a yellowiſti white ; the vent feathers 
of à fine light crimſon. The back, tump, and co- 
verts of the tail, and leſſer coverts of the wings, are 
black; the fcapular feathers and coverts'adjoining to 
are white. The quill feathers are black, elegant- 
| 0 marked on each web with round e en The 
r middle feathers of the tail ure black, the next tip- 
ped with dirty yellow ; the bottonis of the two out- 
moſtblack; the upper parts of a dirty white. The ex- 
terior - feathers marked on each web with two black 
ſpots ; the next with two on the inner web, and only 
one on the other. The legs are of a lead colour. The 
female wants. that beautiful erimfon ſport on the head; 
in other reſpects the colours of both agree. This ſpe- 
cies is much more uncommon than the preceding ; and 
keeps altogether in the woods.” This bird is pretty 
common in England, France, Germany, and other 
parts of Europe, frequenting the woods like che reſt 
of its genus, and is likewiſe met with in America. It 
is a very cunning' bird; for when a perſon has ſeen one 
on a tree, he is almoſt ſure to loſe ſight of it, if the 
tree is large, and the obſerver not very attentive ; for 
the moment it ſpies any one it will creep behind a 
branch, and there lie ſecure till the danger is over. 
The extreme facility with which birds of the wood- 
pecker kind deſcend as well as aſcend the trees is wor- 
thy admiration, ſeeming to do both with equal eaſe to 
itſelf. We do not find any one who has noticed the 
colour of the eggs; but Buffon "mentions having 
found a neft with fix young ones in an old decayed aſp 
tree, 30 feet from the ground. 
9. The medius or middle-ſized woodpecker, agrees 
with the preceding in colours and ſize, excepting that 
the crown of the head in this is of a rich crimſon ; the 
crown of the head in the male of the former black; 
and the crimſon is in form of a bar on the hind part. 
Birds thus marked have been ſhot in Lancaſhire and 
other parts'of England ; but Mr Pennant is doubtful 
whether they are varieties or diſtinct ſpecies. * Briſ- 
fon (fays Latham), quotes many authors who have de- 
ſcribed this bird, but I am not clear in its being a diſ- 
tin ſpecies. It is certainly much more ſcarce in Eng- 
land than any other. Buffon is reconciled to its being 
a variety only; but if fo, this variety is regular, at leaſt, 
in all the ſpecimens which I have ſeen.” 8 
10. The minor, or leaſt ſpotted woodpecker, ſcarce 
weighs an ounce: the length is fix inches; the breadth 
eleven. 'The forehead is of a dirty white ; the crown 
of the head (in the male) of a beautiful crimſon : the 
cheeks and fides of the neck are white, bounded by a 
bed of black beneath the former. The hind part of 
the head and neck, and the coverts of the wings, are 
black: the back is barred with black and white: the 
ſcapulars and quill-feathers ſpotted with black and 
white: the four middle feathers of the tail are black; 
the others varied with black and white : the breaſt and 
belly are of a dirty white: the crown of the head (in 
the female) is white; the feet are of a lead colour. It 


* 


o 
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Picus, head is of a pale buff colour; the crown of the head a 


PIC 


but is not ſo often met with, Salerne tells ns that this 
bird is not found in France; but Buffon affirms that 
it inhabirs moſt of the provinces there. It approaches 
near habitations. in winter, and may be ſeen iu orchards 
acyolaing to houſes, which no doubt it does for the, 
ſake of fo6d, finding about the trunks of the trees both 
caterpillars and larvz of inſects of all kinds. It builds 
in an hole of a tree, and often diſputes the, riglit of 
poſſeſſion with the little colemouſe, which laſt, as it is 
much . weaker of the two, muſt yield the victory. 
Willonghby fays it is called in ak ey by the name 
of hickwall. Linnzus, in his ſynonymes of this. bird, 
quotes Haſſelquiſt for the ſame ; but whoever, will. di- 
ligently read what this author ſays of the matter, will 
be convinced that the reference ſhould be to the 
reater rather than the leaſt of this genus. It is ſaid 
y him to inha#it the higher parts of Aſia. 
Mr Sonnerat mentions a bird found by him at 
Antigue, in the iſland of Panay, with the top of the 
head, and hind part of the neck, of a greyith black: 
on each fide of the neck, two-thirds downwards, is a 
ſtripe of white, which begins juſt above the eye; and 
under this another of black from the eye to the ſhoul. 
der. The upper part of the body is black and white. 
The under parts pale yellow, ſpotted with black. The 
tail is black above, and beneath barred with a dirty. 
white and yellowiſh colour. The bill and legs blackiſh. 
The head had no red on it, Buffon ſuppcſes it to have 
been a female, and a variety only of our lealt ſpotted. 
woodpeckers. 1 1 ; ; | 7 8 od 75 
Picvs (fab. hiſt.), a king of Latium, ſon, of Sas. 
turn He married Venilia, alſa called Canens, by 
whom he had Faunus. He was tenderly loved by the 
goddeſs Pomona, and he returned her affection. As he; 
was one day hunting in the woods, he was met by 
Circe, who became dceply enamoured of him, and who 
changed him into a woodpecker, called by the name 
of picus among the Latins. His wife Venilia was ſo 
diſconſolate when ſhe was informed of his death, that 
ſhe pined away. Some ſuppoſe that Picus was the ſon 
of Pilumnus, and that he gave out prophecies to his 
ſubjets by means of a favourite woodpecker ; from 
which circumſtance originated the fable of his being 
metamorphoſed into a bird. | 63. 4 
Picus (John), earl of Mirandola, a prodigy of 
parts and learning, was the youngeſt child of John. 


Francis Picus earl of Mirandoula and Concordia; and 


was born in the year 1463. The progreſs that he 
made in letters was ſo extremely rapid, that it was 
matter of aſtoniſhment to ſee even a boy one of the 
firſt poets and orators of his age. He was the ſcholar 
of -R. Jochanan, a German Jew, who confirmed his 
natural fondneſs for the cabaliſtical writings, inſomuch 


that he is reported to have declared, that thoſe who 


dived into them dived in the true head ſpring; where- 
as thoſe rivulets that had flowed thence into Greece 
were no better than corrupt and ſtagnated waters. 
After viſiting the moſt famous univerſities of France 


and Italy, he went to Rome; where, in 1486, before 


he was 24 years of age, he publiſhed goo. propoſitions 
in logic, mathematics, phbyſies, divivity, eabaliſtie 
learning, and magic, drawn not only from Greek and 


Latin, but even from Jewiſh, and Arabian writers : 
ſubjoining to his advertiſement, that, © if any philo- 
_ Si eos Roms 1 er. 


Picu% 


PIC 
me him upon any or all of them, 


Pieces. 


would defray the ex- 


nces of his journey from the remoteſt corners 
y”. He enjoyed, however, the honopr of this diſ- 
putatious challenge quietly, without danger w his cre- 
dit: for envy procured ſome of his propoſitions to he 
charged with hereſy, and he was forbid to diſpute up- 
an them. As a proof of the ignorance of his oppo- 


ſers, we are told that a theologian who had ſhown him- 


ſelf very zealous in cenſuring his book, being aſked 
what was the meaning of the word cabbala ? anſwer- 
ed, that he was a wicked man and a heretic, who had 
written againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and that thoſe who follow- 
ed his opinion were called cabbaliſts. At the. age of 
28, he confined; himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of the 
feripture ; and undertook to combat the Jews and 
Mabometans, as well as to confound judicial aſtrology; 
but in this intention his credit was alſo ſaved, though 
with the loſs of his life, by his dying in 1494, in bis 
32d year, He was called the phenix of his age, and 
by Scaliger Monſtrum fine Vitia. He compoſed a great 
number of works, which have often been printed both 
ſeparately and together. The following epitaph is up- 
on his tomb: | 3 A 
Hic ſitus eff Picus Mirandola, cetera norunt | 
T. Tagus et Ganges, forſan et Antipoden. 

. Picvs (John Francis), prince of Mirandola, ne- 
phew of John Picus mentioned above, was born about 
the year 1469. He cultivated learning and the ſciences 


after the example of his uncle; but he had a principa- * 


lity and dominions to ſuperintend, which involved him 
in great troubles, and at laſt colt him his life. He was 


twice driven from his .principality, and twice reſto- 


red; and at laſt, in 1533, was, together with his eldeſt 
fon Albert, aſſaſſinated in his own caſtle by his nephew 
Galeoti. He was a great lover of letters; and ſuch of 
his works as werte then compoſed were inſerted in the 
Straſburgh edition of his uncle's in 1504, and conti- 
ed in future impreſſions, beſides ſome others which 
were never colleted. b l 
- PIECE, in matters of money, ſignifies ſometimes 
the fame thing with ſpecies ; and ſometimes, by adding 
the value of the pieces, it is uſed to expreſs ſuch as 


have no other particular name. For the piece ot eight, 


or piaſtre, ſce Moxs:- Table. 

; Eck, is allo a kind of money of account, or ra- 

ther a manger of accounting ufed among the negroes 

on the coaſt of Angola in Africa, Sce Mower-T able. 
Piect, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary or charge. 


The honourable pieces of the ſhield are the chief, 
feſs, bend, pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, and in 


233 all thoſe which may take up one-third of the 
Id, when alone, and in what manner ſoever it be. 
See HeraLDay. 
Pics, in the military art, ' include all forts of 
ow guns and mortars. Battering pieces are the 
rger ſort of guns uſed at fieges for making the 
breaches; ſuch are the 24-pounder and culverine, the 
one carrying a 24 ard the other an 18'pound ball. 
Field-pieces are 12 pounders, demiculverines, 6-poun- 
ders, ſackers, minions, and 3 pounders, which march 
with the army, and encamp always behind the ſecond 
line, but in duy of battle are in the front. A ſoldier's 
tirelock is likewiſe called his piece. | 


- 
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and with: which the 


lucious when new, eſpecially the white. There is alſo 


has obtained the name of the 7 


am told they are very common.” 


© wd * 
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of of a. principality, is bounded on the north by Savoy 


and Italy; on the weſt by France z on the ſouth by the 
Mediterranean and the republic of Genoa; and on the 


_ eaſt by the ducbies of Montferrat and Milan; * 


ing about 150 miles from north to ſouth, but muc] 


leis from eat to welt. It is called Piedmont, and in 


Latin Piedmantium, from its ſituation at the foot of the 
mountains, or Alps, which ſeparate France from Italy- 
This country is in ſome parts mountainous, but is 
every where very fruitful. "The plains produce fine corn, 
and Montferrat and the Milaneſe yield great quantities 
of Turkey wheat, which commonly ſerves. for bread, 
people of the middle rank mix 
rye ; the pods are uſed tor. fuel, and the ſtalks being 
thick ſerve to mend the roads. The hills produce 
plenty of wine,. which, like the Italian wines, is very 


a tartſh \red wine called vino bruſce, ſaid to be very 


' wholeſome for fat people, and, on the other band, the 


ſweet wine is reco nded. as a ſtomachic. The 


_ neighbourbood of Turin is famous for its fine fruits, 


and many long rr, CR ae and mulberry trees, 
which. produce both pleaſure and profit. Marons, or 
large chefouts, are a favourite dainty among the com- 
mon people. Theſe are put into an oven, and, when 
thoroughly hot, and couled in red wine, are dried a 
ſecond time in the oven, and afterwards eaten cold. 
Truffles grow here in ſuch abundance, that Piedmont 
cou Some are 
black, others white marbled with red. eir Price is 
rated according to theirſize. Sometimes theyare 16und 
of 12 or 14 pounds —_ and many country people 
earn from 60 to 70 dollars a- year merely by digging 
for them. The trade in cattle is ſaid to bring into 
Piedmont no leſs than three millions of livres per an- 
num. The cultivation of filk is alſo a profitable article, 
the Piedmonteſe ſilk being, on account of its fineneſs 
and ſtrength, eſteemed the beſt in Italy. The Pied- 
monteſe gentry breed vaſt numbers of filk-worms un- 
der the care of their tenants, who have the eggs and 
mulberry leaves delivered to them, and in return they 
give half the ſilk to their maſters. This principality 
comprehends eleven ſmall provinces: Piedmont proper, 
the valleys between France and Italy, the valley of 
Saluza, the county of Nice, the Marquifate of Suſa, 
the duchy of Aoft, the Canaveſe, the lordſhip of Vet- 
ſail, the county of Aſt, and the Langes. It was for- 
merly a part of Lombardy, but now belongs to the 
king of Sardinia, and lies at the foot of the Alps, 
which ſeparate France from Italy. It contains many 
high mountains, among which there are rich and fruit- 
ful valleys, as pleaſant and populous as any part of 
Ital 


— 


In the mountains are mines of ſeveral kinds, 


und the foreſts afford a 2 deal of curious game, 
among which the tumor is an uſeful animal. The 
mules (ſays Mr Watkins) are very ſine in this country; 
but the inhabitants have other beaſts, or rather mon- 
ſters, which they find very ſerviceable, though vicious 
and obſtinate. Theſe are produced by a cow and an 


aſs, or mare and bull, and called jumarres * (4). 
J cannot ſay that I have ever ſeen any of but I 


The 


1 4 x. 


2 


(4) Theſe equivocal 


animals, however, if we may ſo term 


kth... 


them, 


2 
* 0 
* 


Are 


ſo generally mentioned by travellers in 
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2 The Piedmonteſe have more ſenſe than the Savoy- leſted for their religion, but, in order to ſuppreſs them Pieces, 

ards, but then they are not ſo fincere. Some authors by degrees, a poyith elurch has been built in every icSoucrs, 
repreſent them as hvely, artful; and witty, the inhabi- pariſh,” '' They are heavily taxed; and labour under — , 
tants of the mountain of Aoſta excepted, * who we great oppreflionk”I'tc number of people in thete 
farther diſtinguifhed by large wens, as even their horſes, valleys fearct at preſem excecds 10,000, of which 1000 
"dogs, and other animals. Mr Baretti, however, iu his ate Catholics, The chief river of Piedmont is the Po, 
"Account of Hal), vol. ii. p. 116. gives the following ac - which flows out of Mount Viſo. lie river Seſia, the 
*count of them. One of the chief qualities (ſays he), Doria, Baltea, the ancient Druria, the Teraro, and 
which" diftinguiſh the Piedmonteſe from all other Tta- ſeveral others, run into it. The Var, anciently called 
lians, is their want of cheerfulneſs. Piedmont never the Varus, rites in the county of Nice, and after wa- 
een ſingle good poet, as far as the records of tering it empties itfelf into the Mediterranean. The 


the country can go, whereas there is no other province language of the Piedmonteſe is a mitture of French | 
"of Italy but what can boalt of Tome poet ancient or and Italian. In this country are abgut 50 earldums, 
*modern'; and yet the Piedmoriteſe are not deficient in 15 marquiſates, a multitude of lordfhips, and 20 ab- 
Aeveral branches of learning, and ſome of them have beys. Though the country be entirely popiſh, excep: 
ſucceeded tolerably well in civil Jaw, phyſic, and the ſome valleys mhabited by the Waldenfes, the King re- 
mathematics. It is likewiſe obſerved of this people, ſerves to himfelf the greateſt part of the power in 
that none of them ever attained to any degree of ex- church affairs, which in many other places is given up 
*cWMence in the polite arts, aud it is but lately that they to the pope, and the conſtitution unigenitus is here uni- 
can boat of a painter, Cavalſero Bomente; a ſtatuary, verfally oppoſed. © Towards the end of the laſt centu- 
Signor Lodetto; and ſome” architects, Conte Alfieri, ry, the French king perſuaded the duke of Savoy to 
Signor Borta, and others, he yet, to fay the truth, drive them out of the country; in conſequence of &hicli 
are far inferior to'numberleſs artiſts, produced by the 200,c00 of them retired to Germany, Englaud, and 
other provinces of Italy. They have, on the other Holland, and yet they are not all extirpated, though, 
_hand, greatly atvanced When confidered us ſoldiers; as we have obſerved, they are obliged to have a Romai 


"though their troops have never been very numerous, 
every body cdnverſant in hiſtory knows the braye ſtand 
they made for ſome centuries . French, 
Spaniards, and Germans, whenever they have been in- 
vaded by theſe nations. The {kill of the Piedmontefe 
an fortification is likewiſe very great, and their Berto- 


las and Pintos have ſhown as much genius as the Vau- 77 


bans and .Cohorns, in rendering impregnable ſeveral 
place which inferior engineers would only have made 
' are.” | 
Tue chief trade of this principality conſiſts in hemp 
and ſilk. Indeed, ſo great is their trade in raw ſilk, 
that the Engliſh alone! 

© 200,000 lb. in a year. The filk worm thrives ſo well, 


- that many peaſants make above (n) 100 lb. of ſilk an- 


nually ; and it is not only abundant, but univerſally 
known to be ſtronger and finer than any in Italy. The 
land owners divide the profit with their tenants. The 
Piedmonteſe workmen, however; are ſaid to want ex- 
pextneſe, though they finiſh their work equally well 
with thoſe of other nations. The high duty and land- 
.carriage-on mules Rkewiſe tend to leſſen the value of 
. this trade. They have beſides corn, rice, wine, fruits, 
fla x, and cattle. e | | 
In the valleys of Lucerne, Peyrouſe, and St Mar- 
tin, which have always. belonged to Piedmont, live the 
celebrated Waldenſes or Vaudois, a name which ſigni- 
fes people of ib vallens. Theſe have rendered themſelves 
-famous in biſtory for their diſſent from the Romiſſi 
church long before the time of Luther and Calvin, and 
for the perſecutions they have ſuffered on that account; 
but ſince the year 1730 they have not been openly mo- 
„Vol., XIV. | 
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reat is th 
— purckaſed to the value of 


= 


tory z it being derived, 


Catholic church in every pariſh, | 

Turin, the general refidence of the king of Sardi- 
nia, to whom this principality belongs, is the chief 
city. See Turin. The number of inhabitants, Mr 
Watkins fays, in Piedmont and Savoy, amburt to 
2,695,727 ſouls, of which Turin contains about 


OO. 3 | 
PIENES, a fmall iſland of Japan, over againſt the 
harbour of Saccai, is famed not only for the 17 9 of 
its walks, to which crowds of people reſort from the 
city, but for a deity worſhipped there, to which vaſt 


numbers of perſons devote themſelves. They go from 


his temple to the ſea ſide, where they enter into a bozt 
provided for the pur poſe; then, launching into the deep, 
they throw thetnſelves overboard, loaded with ſtones, 
and fink to the bottom. The temple of that deity, 
which is called Canon, is very large and lofty, and fo 
are many others in the city ſelf ; one in particular, 
dedicated to the gods of other countries, is thought 
the finelt in the whole empire, 3 F 
PLEPOUDRE ( Court of), the lowell, and at the 
ſame time the moſt, expeditious, court of juſtice 


known to the law of England. It is called p1zrovprs, 


{curia pedis pulverizati), from the duſty feet of the 


ſuitors ; or, according to Sir Edward Coke, becauſe 


juſtice is there done as ſpeedily as daſt can fall from 
the foot: Upon the ſame principle that juſtice among 
the Jews was adminiſtered in the gate of the city, that 
the proceedings might be the more ſpeedy, as well as 
public. But the etymology given us by a learned 
mordern writer is much more ingenious and ſatisfac- 
according to him, from pie 
5 A ; : puldreaus', 


ef 2 


2 n ; — 


1 
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this part of Europe, that we have no doubt of cheir exiſtence, nar of their being found hardy and ſerviceable 


as labourers. 
() Each pound is 


— 


valued in Piedmont at Bs. Sterling. The little village of La Tour, in the valley cf 


Lucerne, makes above 50,000 Ib. annually, and the exports.every year to che ſingle city of Lyons amount to 


more than 160500 J. Sterling . 


tlie palace 0 Nett 
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fulalreauxæ, © a pedlar,” in old French, and therefore 
ſignifying the court of ſuch petty chapmen as reſort 
to fairs or markets. It is a court of record, incident 
to every fair and market; 9 Which fleward of him y 
who owns, or has the toll of the market is the judge. 
It was inſtituted to. adminiſter juſtice tor all commer- 
cial injuries Ione þ in that very 111 or market, and not 
in any preceding one. 80 that the injury muſt be 
done, complained of, heard, and determined, within 
the compats of one and the ſame day, unleſs the fair 
continues longer. The court hath cognizance of all 
matters 4 contract that can A A the the 

inct of that fair arket; and the plain 

FE oath. mg 5 an action aroſe there. 
From this court a writ of error lies, in the nature of 
an appeal, to the courts at Weltminſter. The reaſon 
of its inſtitution ſeems to have been, to do juſtice ex- 
peditiouſly among the variety of perſons that reſort 
from diſtant places to a fair or market; logs it is, pro- 
bable, that no other inferior con. might be able. to 
ſerve its proceſs, or execute its ju Fr on ho 
perhaps either of the parties; and thereh, Ore, — 
this court had been 4 A e co le mug 
ſarily have reſorted even in the f nce to ſome 
ſuperior judicature. , ; 

PIER, /in., building, denotes, a maſs of one, &c. 


cppoſed by way of fortreſs to the force of the ſea, or 1 1 
of ſhips wat lie at, ba- Ft 


a, great river, for the ſecurity, 


bour i in an * Las. : M t l ert 

P1 abs Frag See Baibok. * ee 

© PIERCEA.. Riyixia, 

PIERIA (anc. geog.). a diſtri& of Macedonia, con- 
tained between the mouths of the rivers Ludias and 
Peneus ; extended by Strabo beyond the Ludias, to 
the river Axios on . north, and on the ſouth no 15 
ther than the Aliacmon, along the weſt ſide of the $1 
nus Thermaicus.---Another 7 4 of. Aae the no 
part of Seleucia, or the Antiochena, Bunten on th 4% 
nus Iſſicus, and lying next Cilicia to the north: -yelt 

PIERIDES, in fabulous biſtory, the daughters of 
Pierus a Macedonian prince, preſuming to diſpute with 
the mules for the prize of poetry, were turned in- 
to magpies. The name of Pierides was alſo given to 
the muſes, from mount. Pieres in Theſſaly, which was 
conſecrated to them; or, _accorgi to others, from 


Pierus, a 9 be, who was the firſt who ſacri- 
ficed to ther ais. en 
P IE. RIN: 7, Be Yah „ an eminent I alian Painter, 


born of poor parents in. Icany, about tha year 1500. 
He was placed apprentice with a grocer in Florence, 
and got ſome inſtructions from the painters to whom 
he was ſent with colours and pencils z; but a painter 


named Yoga taking him to Rome, he was called Del thi 


Jaga, from living with him, bis real name being Buo- 
aeg. He ſtudied anatomy with the ſciences neceſ⸗ 
tary for bis profeſſi ion; and had 9 0 of .. 6" 
thing chat was good i in his compoſitions. 


phael's death, he joined with Julio Rom Fa 
ciſco Penni to finiſh the works in, the. | Tae 


were left imperſe&, by, their Oman Maſt f pur to 

confirm Ni friendih hip married Penny er, „He 

gained the h igheſt re tation bis; mans 
oria, in enga,; 


plici ity of his buli nels, and the Vivacity of. 
tion, drained his ſpirits in the © HOT of his 


dithe multi- 
is UNA gina- 
age for he 
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neceſ- | 
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died in the year 
Pierino . character of his maſter longeſt, i. e. his 
exterior character and manner of er . for he 2 
ſhort of 175 fneneſs of Raphael's Wp. He 
1 a particular genius for the decoration of places 
according to their cuſtoms. His invention in that 
kind of * was full of ingenuity 3 grace and or- 
der are everywhere to be met with, . jg his diſpoſi- 
tions, Which are ordinary in his pictures, are wonder- 
ful in his ornaments 2 ſome: of theſe he has made little, 


and ſome great, and placed them both with fo much 
art, that * off. ons another by compariſon and 
ſt contraſt, His f a diſpoſed and deſigned ac- 

cordingao phac! 's guſio; and if Raphael gave him 
at firſt ſome flight ſketches of nts, as he did to 
Giovanni 4 Udine, he executed t to admiration. 
The ta * of i ſeven planets in ſeven pieces, 
which erino deſi ed for Diana de Poitiers, and 
which Ea ST Piles . with Monteur the 


{ preſident, at Paris, ſhows ſufficiently. what be was, 
9 ee the above charager 558 — yr 


f 1 * A ain 7 nid03» ! D113 03 
inn (anc. able a arm which is thought 
to have given name ieria of Macedquia tnking 


name from Fierus a poet, who was, the Girl cat fa fa- 

ed Anh, the Muſes, thence, called Pierides, 

in n to an ancient ſcholiaſt on Juvenal. 
Auris French name, Mn 

Chineſe, a.medicinal ſtone, celebrated in 

uring,all diſorders of the jungs. Many 

its name of the autumn ſtone from its 


e 
1 nly to be made at that ſeaſon of the year ; but 
it may certainly be made equally at all times. The 


Chineſe chemiſts refer the various parts of the body 


to che ſeveral ſeaſons of the year, and thus, they refer 
e lungs to autumn. This is evident in their writings, 
and thus the ſtane for diſeaſes of che lung came to be 
- called autumn lane. It is prepared as follows: They 
put 30 pints, of the urine of à ſtrong and :beakky 
young man into a large ir iron pot, and ſet it over 
tle fire. When it begins to boil, they add to it, "wp 
by drop, about a large tea-cup full of rape oil. They 
then leave it on the fire till the whole is evaporated to 
a thick ſubſtance like black mud. It is then, taken 


out of the pot, and laid on a flat. iron to dry, ſo that 


it may be powdered. very fine. This powder ĩs moiſt- 
ened with freſh. gil, and the-maks is put into a double 


crucible, ſurrounded, with coals, where it ſtands till it 
be thoroughly dried again. . This is again powdered, 
and put into a china veſſel, which being — with 
GIF. cloth and a double paper, they pour on it boili 
Water, which makes its way, drop by drop, — 
eſe coyerings, till ſo much is got in as is ſufficient to 
reduce it to a paſtes; This paſtę is well mixed tagether 


in it is kept in, and this e ꝓut into a veſſel 
of 1 water, and the whole ſet over e bre The: wat- 
ter thus becomes again dried in maria, and is 


- then finiſhed. Ob/erv. fur les, Caus de Þ Alten h. 258. 
PixRRE Gi. is a large river in, \ America, 

ſcarcely i inferior to the Rhine or.the Danube, and na- 

vigable almoſt to its ſource,.;, Togetber with many 


in $5 Ty large ſtreams, it falls into che Kerst river Miſ⸗ 
Ns! BUT! 19S © 291 


or St Peter a, che capital ,of. Martisi- 
in 1665, in order ta overave vat 


IERRE (8), 
co, was buy 


1547. Of all Raphael's, diſciples, bier, 


— ww 


time the 
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the ſecond Welt India company, who were at the ſame 
| proprietors of all the French Antilles. It is 
ſituated on the weſtern fide of the iſland. The town 
exretids along the ſhore; ard a battery that commaitds 
the road is erected on the eſt fide, which is waſhed 
by the river Royolan, or St Peter. The town is di- 
vided into three wards ; the middle, which is properly 
St Peter's, begins at the fort, and runs weſtward to the 
battery of St Nicholas. Under the walls of the ſecond 
Avard ſhips at anchor ride more ſecurely than under the 
fort, on which account this Ward is called the Anchor- 
agel The third ward, called the Gully, extends along 
the ſea ſide from Fort St Peter to the Jeſuits“ River, 
and is che moſt populous part of the city. The Houſes 
of St Peter's ward are neat” commodion s, And elegant, 
particularly thoſe of the 'governox of the iſland, the 
intendant; and the other officers; The pariſh church 
of 8t Peter is a magnificent tone building which be- 
longed to the Jeſvits, wich a noble front of the Doric 
ordert The ehurth of the Arichbrage, ich belongs 
to the Jacobine friars, is likewiſe of ſtone, It is a 
place ot eonfiderable trade, and is built with tolerable 
regularity. The houſes are moſtly cop ſtructed of a 
grey pumice- ſtone or lava, Which is found on the 


above an Engliſh mile in length. It is ſuppoſed” to 
contain about zcco houſes, ant 30,000 itthabitants, 
including negroes. St Pierre; with the whole of the 
Aoatiſhing iſland of Martinico, was taken from the 


French in the month of March 1794, by the Britiſh | 


land and ſea forces under the command of Sir Charles 
-Grey and Sir John Jervis, and may rials continue 
annexed to the Britiſh crown: 125 veſſels loaded with 
the produce of the iſland, and of great value, were cap- 
tured; 71 of which were in the harbour of St Pierre. 
-- PIEFISTS, # religions ſect ſprong up among the 
Proteſtants of Germany; feeming to bè a kind of mean 
between the Quakers of England and the Quieteſts of 
the Romiſh church. They diſpiſe all ſorts of eccleſi- 
aſtical polity, alt ſchool theology, and all forms and 
ceremonies; and give themſelves up to contemplation 
and the myſtic theology. Many groſs errors are chat ged 
on the Pietiſts, in a book intitled Manipulus Obſerva- 
tionum Antipittiſticarum e but they have much of the air 
of polemical exaggeration, and are certainly not at all 
juſt. Indeed there are Pietiſts of various kinds: Some 
running into groſs alluſions, and carrying their errors to 
the overturning of a great part of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
while others are only viſionaries; and others are very 
honeſt and good, though perhaps miſguided, people. 
They have been diſguſted with the coldneſs and forma - 
lity of other churches, and have thence become charm- 
ed with the fervent piety of the Pietiſts, and attached 
to their party, without giving into the groffeſt of their 
errors. See Moſhein's. Eccl. Hiſory, vol. iv: p. 454. 
Pix riss, otherwiſe called the Brethren and Sifters 
of the Pious and Chriſtian Schools, a ſociety formed in 
the year 1678 by }<icholas Barre, and obliged by their 
enga ts to devote themſelves to the 
poor children of both ſexes. | 
PIETOLA, anciently called Andes, is a place with- 
in two Italian miles of Mantua, famous for being the 
'birth-place of Virgil. * F 
- - PIETY; is a virtue which denotes veneration for the 


FOR . 739 J 
Pierte ners of che iſland who rebelled againſt its proprietors, 


and che high ſtreet is, according ta Dr Tfert, 


education of 


FE 
Deity, and love and tenderneſs to our friends. This 
diſtinguiſhed virtue, like many others, received among 
the Romans divine honours, and was made one of their 
os. "Atlus G abrig rt erected a temple to this 
winity, which he did ophn the ſpot on which a wo- 
man Had fed with her own' milk her aged father, who 
had been impriſoned by order of the fete, and de- 
prived of all aliments. The ſtory is well known, a-d 
is given at length in authors which are in the bands 
of every ſchool-boy. | See Cicero di dv. 1, and Vale- 
Hus Maximus, 5.c. 4. and our article Fi: ar Pict „ P. 
r enn 
If piety was thus practiſed and thus hon cured in 
Heathen antiquity, it furely qu ht not to be leſs fo 
among Chriſtians to whom its nature is better defined, 
and to the practice of which they have motives of 
teh cogency. A learned and 1 ſna writer has 
laid that the want of piety ariſes from the want of ſen- 
fibility; add his obſervations and arguments are ſo juſt 
and fo well expreſſed, that we canuot do better than 
KT“ 
It appears to me (ſays Dr Knox), that the mind 
of man, when it is free from natural defects and ac- 
quired corruption, feels no leſs a tendency to the in- 
dulgence of devotion than to virtuous love, of to any 
other of the more refined and elevated affections. But 
debauchery and exceſs contribute greatly to deſtroy 
all the ſuſceptible delicacy with which natare uſually 
furniſhes the heart; and, in the general extination of 
our better qualities, it is no wonder that ſo pure a 
ſentiment as that of piety ſhould be one of the*firit to 
expire. e e 1 e he, 

« Tt is certain that the underſtanding may be im- 
proved in a knowledge of the world, and in the arts 
of ſucceeding in it, while the heart, or whatever con- 
ſtitutes the ſeat of the moral and ſentimental feelings, 
is gradually receding from its proper and original per- 
fection. Indeed experience ſeems to evince, chat it is 
hardly poflible to artive at the character of a complete 
man ot the world, without loſing many of the moſt va- 
luable ſentiments of uncorrupted nature. A complete 
man of the world is an artificial being; he has diſ- 
carded many of the native and laudable tendencies of 
his mind, and adopted a new ſyſtem of objects and 

ropenſities of his own creation: Thele are common- 
ly grols, coarſe, fordid, ſelfiſh, aud ſenſual. All, or 
either of theſe attributes, tend directly to blunt the ſenſe 
of every thing liberal, enlarged, difinterelted ; of eve- 
ry thing which participates more of an inte lectual than 
of a ſenſual nature. When the heart is tied down to 
the earth by luſt and avarice, it is not extraordinary 
that the eye ſhould be ſeldom lifted up to heaven. To 
the man who ſpends his Sunday (becaule he thinks the 
day fit for little elſe) in the counting houſe, in travel- 
ling, in the tavern, or in the brothel, thoſe who go to 
church appear as fools, and the buſineſs they go upon 
as nonſenſe. He is callous to the feelings of devotion ; 
but he is tremblingly alive to all that gratifies his ſenſes 
or promores his intereſt. + Doh Baring 
At has been remarked of thoſe writers who have 
attacked Chriſtianity, and repreſented all religions 
merely as diyerlified modes of ſuperſtition, that they 


' . 


were indeed, for the moſt part men of a metaphyſical 


"and a diſputatious turn of mind, but uſually little di- 


ſtinguiſhed for benignity * generoſity. There was, 
5A 2 


anndſt 


4 


_ infſtinciveſenſe of N 8 of which not one of thoſe 


FIE 


dineſs of ideas, any a coldneſs of heart, nga Nag 
ed them very unfit judges, on a queſtion; in which the 
heart is chiefly intereſted; in Which f 8 of 
nature is more expreſſive and convincing, than, all the 
dreary ſubtleties of the diſt Lav cians, , Eyen. 
the reaſoning. faculty, on., which we ſo greatly value 
ourſelves, may be perverted by exceſſive refinement ; 
and there is an abſtruſe, but vain and fooliſh philoſo- 
phy, which philoſophizes us out of the nobleſt parts 
of our noble nature. One of thoſe, parts of us is our 
| 
brutes which the philoſaphers moſt admire, and to 
whoſe rank they wiſh to reduce us, is found in the 
ſlighteſt degreee to participate. | 14 
« Such philoſophers may be called, in a double 
ſenſe, the enemies of mankind. They not only en- 
deavour to entice man from his duty, but to rob him 
of a moſt exalted and natural pleaſure. . Such, ſurely, 
is the pleaſure of devotion. , For when, the ſoul riſes 
above this little orb, and pours, its adorations at. the 
throne of celeſtial Majeſty, the. holy fervour which it 
feels is itſelf a rapturous delight. Neither js this a de- 
clamatory repreſentation, but a truth felt and acknow- 
ledged by all the ſons of men; except thoſe who have 
been defective in ſenſibility, or who hoped to gratify 
the pride or the malignity of their hearts by ſingular 
and pernicious ſpeculation, .. . | 
Indeed all diſputations, controverſial and meta- 
phyſical writings on the ſubject of religion, are unfa- 
vourable to genuine piety. We do not find that the 
moſt renowned polemics in the church militant were 
at all more attentive than, others to the common of- 
fices of religion, or that they were actuated by an 
peculiar degree of devotion. The truth is their reli- 
gion centered in their heads, whereas its natural re- 
gion is the heart. The heart l cotifined, alas ! in col- 
BR or libraries, unacquainted with all the tender 


_ charities of huſband, father, brother, friend; ſome of 


them have almoſt forgotten that they poſſeſs a heart. 
It has long ceaſed to beat with the pulſations of love 
and ſympathy, and has been engroſſed by pride on 
conquering an adverſary in the ſyllogiſtic combat, or 
by impotent anger. on a defeat. With ſuch habits, 
and fo deſectiye a ſyſtem of feelings, can we expect 
that a doctor of the Sorbonne, or To diſputing pro- 
feilor of divinity, ſhould ever feel the pure flame of 
picty that glowed in the boſoms of Mrs Rowe, Mrs 
Talbot, or Mr Nelſon ? | 

« 1t is however certain that a devotional taſte and 
habit are very deſirable in themſelves excluſive of their 
effects in meliorating the morals and diſpoſition, and 
promoting preſent and future felicity. They add dig- 
nity, pleaſure, and ſecurity to any age: bnt to old a 
they are the moſt becoming grace, the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial ſupport, and the ſweeteſt comfort. In order to 
preſerve them, it will be neceſlary to preſerve our ſen- 
h>ilitygz and nothing will contribute ſo much to this 
parpole as a life of temperance, innocence, and ſim- 
plicity,” | | 1 

Of piety, as it denotes love and tenderneſs to our 
friends, there have been many diſtioguiſhed inſtances 
both in ancient and modern times, Sce F. /A Piety, 
#x97zxrnAL and ParenTaAL Afeaion, cc. 

| The following exarople of filial piety in China, ta- 
4 
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Piety+ amidſt their pretenfions to logical  fagacity, A clou- 


pretty well executed. 


This learned man was as much to be reſpected 


ken from P. Du Halde's deſtriptiöm of that bobmtry, 
will not we truſt be diſagreeable to our readers, 


che commencement of the dynaſty 6f the Tang, Lou- 
| ROY who was diſaffeted't6 rhe roles he be- 


ing accuſed of a'fault, which touched his Rfe, obtain 


. ed leave from thoſe who had him in cuſtody, to per- 


form the duties of the Tao to one of his deteaſed 
friends. He managed matters fo well that giving his 
keepers the {lip, he fled to the houſe of Lou Nan kin, 


with whom he had a friendſhip, and there hid himſelf. 


Lou Nan-kin, notwithſtanding the ſtrict ſearch that 
was made, and the ſeverity of the court againſt thoſe 
who conceal priſoners that have eſcaped, would not 
betray his friend. However, the thing coming to be 
diſcovered. Lou Nan-kin was impriſoned; and they 


were juſt on the point of er againſt him, when 


his younger brother preſenting himſelf before the 
judge, It is J, Sir, ſaid he, who hab hidden the prijon- 
er; it is I who. ought to tit, and not my elder brother. 
The eldeſt maintained on the contrary, that his'young- 
er brother accuſed himfelf wrongfully, and was not at 
all culpable. The judge, who Was a perſon” of 
ſagacity, fifted both p es ſo effectually, that he not 
0 diſcovered that the younger brother was innocent, 
oye 8 confeſs it himſelf: 7s true, Sir, 
ſaid the younger all in tears, I have accuſed myſel/ ſulſely: 
but I have v 5 Arong reaſons for ſo 4 A Js? 6.5" 
has been dead for ſome time, and her corps tt not yet buried; 
I have a ſiſter alſo who is mavriageable, but ir not yet dif- 
Poſed HF: theſe things which my brother ir capable of ma- 
naging, I am not, and therefore defire to die in his fead. 
V ouchſafe to admit my teflimony. commiſſioner gave 
an account of the whole affair to the court; and the 
emperor at his ſolicitation pardoned the criminal? - 


PIG, in zoology. See Sus. 0 

Suben Pts. Mus. as r N Abet 
Pio of kad, the eighth part of a fother, — 
to 250 pounds weight. 0 ad et 


PIGANIOL vt 14 roxce (John Aymar de), u 
native of Auvergne, of a noble family, apphe4 himſelf 


with ardour to the ſtudy of geography, and of the hi- 


ſtory of France. With the view of improving himſef 
in this ſtudy he travelled, into different provinces ; and, 
in the courſe of his travels, made ſome important ob- 
ſervations on the natural hiſtory, the commeree, the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical government of each province. 
Theſe obſervations were of great uſe to him in com- 
piling the works he has left behind him, of which the 
chief” are, 1. An Hiſtorical and Geographical Defcrip- 
tion of France ; the largeſt edition of which is that of 
1753, in 15 vol. 12mo. It is the beſt work which 
has hitherto appeared upon that ſubjeR, though it 
contains a great number of inaccuracies and even er- 
rors. 2 A deſcription of Paris, in 10 vol. 12mo; 
a work equally entertaining and inſtructive, and much 
more complete than the deſcription given by Germain 
Brice: beſides, it is written with an elegant ſimplieity. 
He publiſhed an abridgement of it in 2 vol. 12 mo. 3. 
A deſcription of the Caftle and Park of Verſailles, 
Marly, &c. in 2 vol. 12mo: it is very amuſing, and 
Piganiol had alfo a concern 

with Abbe Nadal in the Fatboy of Trevoux. He 
died at Paris in February 1753, at the age of 80 * 
| or his 

manners as for his talents. To a profound and varied 
| knowledge 


t: 
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g he united great probity and honour, and 
the politeneſs of a courtier, PR | Als 
PIGEON, in ornithology. See Col.unsa.. 


- 


for the keeping, breeding, &c. of pigeons, otherwiſe 
called a dove case. F 

Any lord of manor in England, may build a pigeon- 
houſe on his land, but a tenant cannot do it 5 75 
the lord*s licence. When perſons ſhoot at or kill pigeons 
within a certain diſtance of the pigeon-bople, they are 
liable to pay a forfeiture, 


, - 


In order to erect a pigeon-houſe, to advantage, it 


will be neceſſary in the: firſt placę, to pitch upon a 
convenient ſituation ; of which none is more proper 
than the middle of a ſpacious..court-yard, becauſe pi- 
E. are naturally of a timorous diſpoſition, and the 

ſt noiſe they hear frightens them. With regard to 
the ſize of the pigeon-houle, it mult, depend entirely 
upon the number of birds intended to be kept; but it 
is better to have it too large than too little; and as to 
its form, the round ſhould be -preferred to the ſquare 
ones, becauſe jj 30 man calily come at them in 
the former as in the latter. It is alſo much more com- 
modious ; becauſe you may, by means of a ladder turn- 
ing upon an axis, eaſily viſit all the neſts in the houſe 
without the leaſt difficulty; which cannot ſo eaſily be 
done in a ſquare houſe. In order to hinder rats from 
climbing up the outſide of the pigeon houſe, the wall 
ſhould be covered with tin plates to a certain height, 
about à foot and a half will be ſufficieat; but they 
ſhould: project out three or four inches at the top, to 
prevent their clambering any higher. wo Eo Fe 
. The pigeon-houſe ſhould be placed at no great di- 
ſtance from water, that the pigeons may carry it to 
their young ones; and their carrying it in their bills 
will warm it, and render it more wholeſome in cold 
weather. The boards that cover the pigeon-houſe 
mould be well joined together, ſo that no rain may 
penetrate paring wag} and the whole building ſhould 
de covered with hard plaſter, and white-waſhed within 
and without, white being the molt pleaſing colour to 
Pigeons, There muſt be no window, or other open- 
ing in the-pigeon-houſe to the eaſtward ; theſe ſhould 
always face o ſouth, for pigeons are yery fond of the 
dan, eſpecially in winter. 

The neſts or covers in a pigeon houſe ſhould conſiſt 
of ſquare holes made in the walls of a ſize ſufficient to 
admit the cock and hen to ſtand in them. The firſt 
range of theſe neſts ſhould not be leſs than four feet 
from the ground, that the wall underneath being 
ſmooth, the rats may not be able to reach them.” Theſe 
neſts ſhould be placed in quincunx order, and not di- 
realy over one - another. Nor muſt they be continued 
any higher than within three feet of the top of the 
wall : and the upper row ſhould be covered with a 
board projecting a conſiderable diſtance ſrom the wall, 
for fear the rats ſhould find means to climb the outſide 
of the houſe. 

M. Duhamel thinks that pigeons neither feed upon 
the green corn, not have bills ſtrong enough to ſearch 
For its ſeeds in the earth; but only pick up the grains 
that are not covered, which would infallibly become 
the prey of other animals, or be dried up by the ſun. 
From the time of the ſprouting of the corn, ſays he, 
' Pigeons live chiefly upon the ſeeds. of wild uncultiyated 
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plants, and therefore leſſen conſiderably the quantity Pigeon. 
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of weeds that would otherwiſe ſpring up; as will ap- 
pear from a juſt eftimate of the quantity of grain ne- 
ceſſary to feed all the pigeons of a well ſtocked dove. 
houſe.” But Mr Worlidge and Mr Lifle allege facts 
in ſupport of the contrary opinion. The latter relates, 
that a farmer in his nejghbourhood aſſured him he had 
known an acre ſowed with peas, and rain coming on 
ſo that they could not be harrowed in, every pea was 
ſetched away in half a day's time by pigeons: and 
the former ſays, It is to be obſerved, that where the 
flight of pigeons falls, there they fill themſelves and 
away, and return again where they firſt roſe, and ſo 
oceed over a whole piece of ground, if they lite it. 
Although you cannot perceive any grain above the 
round they know how to find it. I have ſeen them 
ſt {o much upon a piece of about two or three acres 
ſown with peas, that they devoured at leaſt three parts 
in four of the ſeed, which I am ſure, could not be all 
above the ſurface of the ground. That their ſmelling 
is their principal director, I have obſerved ; having 
jon a ſmall plat of peas in my garden, near a pigeon- 
ouſe, and covered them fo well that not a pea appear- 
ed above ground. Ina few days, a parcel of pigeons 
were hard at work in diſcovering this hidden treaſure ; 
and in a few days more I had not above two or three 
peas left out of about two quarts that were planted 
for what they could not find before, they found when 
the buds appeared, notwithſtanding they were hoed in, 
and well covered. Their ſmelling alone directed them 
as I ſuppoſed, becauſe they followed the ranges exact- 
ly. The injury they do at harveſt on the peas, vetches, 
&c. is ſuch that we may rank them among the great- 
elt enemieg the poor huſbandman meets withal; and 
the greater becauſe he may not ere a pigeon houſe, 
whereby to have a ſhare of his own ſpoils ; none but 
the rich being allowed this privilege, and ſo ſevere a 
law being alio made to protect theſe winged thieves, 
that a man cannot encounter them, even in defence of 
his own property. You bave therefore no remedy a- 
painſt them, but to affright them away by noiſes or 
ach like. You may, indeed, ſhoot at them; but you 
mult not kill them; or you may, if you can, take them 
in a net, cut off their tails, and let them go; by which 
means you will impound them : for when they are in 
their houſes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of 
them but by the ſtrength of their tails; after the thus 
weakening of which, they remain priſoners at home.“ 
Mr Worlidge's impounding the pigeons reminds us 
of a humorous ſtory of a gentleman who, upon a neigh- 
bouring farmer's complaining to him, that his pigeons 
were a great nuiſance to his land, and did fad miſchief 
to his corn, replied, jokingly, Pound them, if you catch 
them treſpaſſing. The farmer, improving the hint, 
ſteeped a parcel of peas in an inſuſion of coculus indi- 
cur, or ſome other intoxicating drug, and ſtrewed them 
upon his grounds. The pigeons ſwallowed them, and 
ſoon remained motionleſs on the field : upon which the 
farmer threw a net over them, incloſed them in it, and 
carried them to an empty barn, from whence he ſent 
the gentleman word that he had followed his direc- 


tions with regard to the pounding of bis pigeons and 


defired him to come and releaſe them. 
Carrier-Picxon. See Carpet Pigeon and 
Luna. | 
| | Pid gon 


O 
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Picton (Peter Charles Francis);> eurate of: St Pe- 


— — n in the dioceſe of Bayeur, was one of 


the prieſts lately belonging to the king's houſe at Witt. 
cheſter. He was borm in Lower Normandy of honeſt 
and virtuous parents, and of a dætent fortune, HA 
inclinations early led him to embrace the eedtefiaſlienl 
ſtate, from which neither the ſolicitations of his friends, 
nor the proſpect of a more ample fortune on the death 
of his elder brother, could withdraw him. Several of 
his ſchoolfcllows and maſters, who are now reſident in 


the king's houſe at Wincheſter, bear the moſt ample h 


teſtimony to his aſſiduity, regularity, piety, and the 
ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, during the whole courſe of 
his education. 'Thefweetneſs of temper; in partieular 
was ſo remarkable, and ſo clearly depicted on his cbun- 
tenance, as to have gained him the eſteem and affee- 
tion of ſuch of the inhabitants of Wineheſter as by any 
means had become acquainted with him He was ſe- 
ven years employed in quality of vicar, or, us we ſhould 
call it carate; of à large pariſtv in the dioceſe [ 
where his virtues and taſents had ample febpe'for e 
ertion. His practiet was to riſe at five&'dl6ck very 
morning, and to ſpend the whote time till noon (the 
uſual time of dining ſor perſons in his ſtation) in prayer 
and ſtudy. The reſt of the day, till evening be de- 
voted to viſiting the ſick, and other exterior duties of 
his function. In 1789, the year of the French Revo- 
lation; M. Pigeon e curacy, or rather 
a reQory, in the dioceſ 

Se Peter du Repard, near che town ef - Conde ſur Noe- 
reau. It was euſy for him to gain the good-will and 
the protection of his pariſhioners; but a Jacobin club 
in the above mentioned town ſeemed to have no other 
ſubje& to deliberate upon than the various ways of ha- 
raſſing and perſecuting M. Pigeon and: certain other 
prieſts in the neighbourhood, who had from motives 
of conſcience refuſed the famous civit oath It would 
be tedious to relate the many <crgclties which Were at 
different times exerciſed upon him, and the imminent 
danger of loſing his life to which he was etpoſed, b 
the blows that were inflicted on him, by his being 
thrown into water, and being obliged to wander i 
woods and other folitary places, without any food or 
| ms to lay his head, in order to avoid his perſecutors. 
We may form ſome judy of the ſpirit of his per- 
ſecutors from the following cireumſtance. Being diſ- 


appointed on à particular oceaſion in the ſearch they 


ſing themſelves with his ſufferings, they made them- 
ſelves amends by ſeizing his mother, a reſpectable lady 
of 74 years of age, and his two liſters, whom they 
placed upon aſſes with their faces turned backwards, 
obliging them in deriſiom to hold the tails of theſe ani - 
mals. Thus they were conducted in pain and igno- 
miny throughout the whole town of Conde, for no 
other alleged crime except being the neareſt relations 
of M Pigeon. At length the d=cree for tranſportin 

all the eccleſiaſtics arrived; and this gentleman, with 
ſeveral others, after having been (tripped of all their 
money, was ſhipped from Port Beſſin, and landed at 
Port mouth, where he was ſhortly after received into 
the eſtabliſhment at Foxton, and upon that being diſ- 
ſolved in order to make room, for priſoners of war, into 
the king's houſe at Wincheſter. / Beine of a ſtudidus 
turn, he was accuſtomed, as many of his bretheru alſo 
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of Bayepx, called the hariſb r then at WincheR 


ceaſed, by attending his funeral, which/was 


PIG 
were, to betake himſelf to the 
thickets for the ſake of greater ſolitade. With this 
view' having abbut ten v'olock in the morning, Aug. 
2871794 /retired to à certain Nette valley; on the north- 
eaſt fide of a place called Ordm's 226/304, the fame 
r "where the county ele ions for Humpſhire are 

eld, ' he was there found,” between three and four 
o'clock in the afternoon; murdeted, with the upper 
part of his ſkull abſ6larely broken from the lower-part, 
and a large hedge-ſtakegwoftred-with blood, lying by 


im, as were the papers in which be had been tran- 
ſcribing a manuſcr ipt ſermon with the hearing of which 
he had been mae edi ed, and the ſermon itlelf which 
he was copying r wich his pen, imbrued in 
blood. His watch was carried away; though part of 
the chain, which had by ſome means been broken, was 
left behind. He was wtitidg the word %, the 
laſt letters of which remained un written when the fatal 
blow was given him, which appears evidently to have 
been diſcharged upon him from! _ a de which 
was immediately behind Hm, At fit the fuſpicion 
of chis eruel morder fell epon-rhe French demotrats, 
who, tu the number of 20, ure priſbuers of war, at 
the neighhouring town of Alresford as one of that 
number, who had broken ue had about three 
weeks before; been taken up in Winchelter, and both 
there and at Alresford had repeatedly: threateried to 
murder his any EY whom he underſtood to be 
, wor without fervent wiſhes of ha- 
ving it in hispower to murder the-whole.eftabliſhment, 
conliſting of more thun 6 „However, as u 
French priſon r was ſeen that day in the neighbour- 
hood of Wincheſter, as none of them were known to 
have left Alresford, it is evidently reaſonable to ac- 
quieſce in che verdict of the coroner ; namely, that the 
murder was committed by à perſon or perſons, un- 
known.” The moſt noble marquis of Buckingham, 
whoſe munificerice and x idneſu co thoſe | conſcientious 
exiles, the emigram French clergy, can ny, be con- 
ceived by thoſe who have been witneſſes of the fame, 
with the truly reſpectable corps-cf the Buekingham- 
ſhire militia, then quartered-at Wincheſter, joined in 
paying the: laſt ma k of reſpect to the unfortunate de- 
rm - 
ed at the Roman Catholie burying-: ground, called 8: 
2 near the ſaid city, on Saturday Auguſt 29. 
e was jaſt 38 years of age when he was murdered. 
PIGMENT S, preparations uſed by painters, dyers, 
&e. ta impart colours to bodies, or to imitate particu- 
lar colours. See CoLove Mating, and Dr EW. 
- PIGNEROL, is a town' of Italy in che province of 
Piedmont, in E. Long. th 15. Lat. 44. 45, ſituated on 
the river Chizon, 10 miles ſouth-weſt of Vurin, at the 
foot of the Alps, and the confines of Dauphiny; The 
town is ſmall, but populous, and extremely well forti- 
fied by the king of Sardinia, ſince the - treaty of U- 
trecht. It is defended by a citadel, on the top of the 
mountain, near which is the caſtle of Perbuſe, which 
was built at the entrance of the valley of that name. 
_ PIGNUT, or Earthnut. See Bunrvm n 
_ PIGUS, in ichthyology, is the name of a ſpecies of 
leather mouthed fiſh, very much reſembling the nature 
of thecommon carp ; being of the ſame ſhape and ſize, 
and its eyes, fins, and fleſhy palate, exactly the ſame 
from the gills to the tail there is a crooked dotted * 


ring lanes and Pigeon 


gs 


Pirhahlroth the back and ſides are bluiſh, and the belly reddiſh. 


Pi 


= 


entering the Red Sea, (Wells) 


"They are generally ſound: as long as an ordinary 
hand is broad, and as thick as one's finger; but they 


It is covered with large ſcales; ſrom the middle of each 
of which their riſes a fine, pellucid, prickle, which is 
very ſharp. It is an excellent fiſh for. the table, being 
perhaps preferable to the carp : and it is in ſeaſon in 
the months of March and April. It is caught in lakes 
in ſome parts of Italy, and is mentioned by Pliny, tho? 
without a name. Artedi ſays it is a ſpecies of cypri- 
nus, and he calls it the cyprinus, called ycio and pygus. 
„ PL-HAHIROTH, (Moſes); underſtood to be a 
mouth ox narrow paſs between two, mountains, called 


Cbiroul or Eirath, and lying not far from the bottom 


of dhe weſtern coaſt of the Arabian gulf; before which 
mouth the childzen of Iſrael entamped, juſt before their 
KER, in ichthology, is u fſh of the muſtela 
kind, commonly called the foffile.muftela, or fuſſile fiſh. 
man's 


ſometimes grow much longera;the back is of grey with 
a: number of ſpots and tranſverſeiltreaks, partly black 
and partly, blua: : the. bellycis yellow, and ſpotted with 
red, white, and lack z the White are the larger, the 
others loak as if they were made with the point of 2 
needle ; and there is on each of the ſides a 2 | 
black and White line. Theze- are ſome fleſhy excre- 
ſences at the month, which are expanded in ſwim- 
ming ; and when out of che water, they are contract - 
ed; | Theſe ſiſnes run into caverns of the earthy in the 
fades of rivers, in marſiy places, and penetrate. a great 
way, and are often dug up at a diſtance from waters. 
Often, when the waters of brooks and rivers ſwell be- 
in cover them, they make 
their way out of the earth into the water; and when 
it deſerts them, they are often left in vaſt numbers up 

on the ground and become a prey to ſwine. It is 
thought to be much of, the ſame kind with the fiſgum 
Gb; and ĩt is indeed poſſible that the pæcillia of Schone- 


| feldt is the ſame.” YT! AC f 


i beg 8. EO. 
Ihe pike never ſwims in ſhoals as moſt other fiſh do, 
but always lies alone; and is ſo bold and ravenous, that 


he will ſeize upon almoſt any thing leſs than himſelf. 
Of the ravenous- nature of this we ſhall give the 


following inſtances. At Rycott in Oxfordſhire, in the 
year 1749, in a moat ſurrounding the earl of Abing- 
don's ſeat, there was a jack or pike of ſuch a monſtrous 
ſize, that it had deſtioyed young ſwans feathers and 
all. An old cobb ſwan having hatched five young, 
ones after another was loſt. till four were gone. At 
an under gardener ſaw the. fiſh ſeize the fifth. 
The old one fought him with her beak; and with the 
aſſiſtance of the gardener; releaſed it although he had 
got it under water. In the. year 1765 /a large pike 
was caught in the river Ouze, which weighed upwards 
of 28 pounds, and was ſold for a guinea. On guttin 
the fiſh, a watch with a black ribbon and two ſt 
ſeals were found in its ſtomach, which by the maker's 
name, &c. was found to belong to a perſon who had 
been dzowned about ſix weeks before. This fiſh breeds 
but once in a year, which is in March. It is found 
in. almoſt all freſh wuters; but is very different in 
goodneſs, according to the nature of the places where 
it lives. Ihe fineſt - pike are thaſe which feed in 


clear xivers; thoſe in ponds and meres are inferior to 
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Caution is to chooſe the largeſt 


get to his haunt and poach the bait. 


PIK 


theſe, and the worſt of all are thoſe of the fen ditches. 
They are very plentiful in theſe laſt places, where the 
water is foul and coloured; and their food ſuch as 
frogs/ and the like, very plentiſul, but very coarſe ; ſo 
that they grow large, but are yellowiſh and high bel- 
lied, and differ greatly from thoſe which hve in the 
clearer waters. Mett bas Las 'n 

The fiſhermen have two principal ways of catching 
the. pike z by the ledger, and by the walking · bait. 

- The ledger bait is fixed; in one certain place, and 
may continue while the angler is abſent. This mult be 
a live, bait, a-fiſh or frog: and among filh, the dace, 
roach, and gudgeon, are the beſt;; of frogs, the only 
and yellowelt that can 
be met with. If the bait be a fiſh; the hook is to be 
Ruek through the upper lip, and the line muſt be 14 
yards at leuſt in length; the other end of this is to be 
tied to a bough of a tree, or to a ſtick driven into the 
ground near the pikes's haunt and all the line wound 
round a forked ſtick, except about half a yard. The 
bait, will by this: means keep playing ſo much under 
vater, and the pike will ſoon lay hold of it. 
be bait bea frog then the arming wire of the 
hook ſhould be put in at the mouth, and out at the 
deg and with a needle and ſome ſtrong ſilk, the hin- 
der · leg of one ſide is to be faſtened by one ſtitch to the 
wire · arming of the hook. The pike will ſoon ſeize 
this, and muſt have line enough to give him leave to 


The trolling for pike is a pleaſant method alſo of 
taking them: in this a dead bait ſerves, and none is ſo 
Proper as àa gud geo. odd 
Ihis is to be pulled about in the water till the pike 
ſeizes it; and then it is to have line enough, and time 
to ſWallow it: the hook is fmall for this ſport, and has 
a ſmooth piece of lead fixed at its end to fink the bait ; 
and the line is very long, and runs through a ring at 
the end of the rod, which muſt not be too ſlender at 
GOD» mm ail: bas ont 5 nid 
I be art of feeding pike, ſo as to make them very 
fat, is the giving them eels; and without this it is not 
to be done under a very long time; otherwiſe. perch, 
while ſmall and their prickly fins tender, are the beſt 
food for them. Bream put into a pike pond. are a very 
proper food: they will breed freely, and their young 
ones make excellent food for the pike, who will take 
care that they ſhall not ĩnerenſt over much. The nu- 
merous ſhoals of roaches and ruds, which are continu- 
ally changing place, and oſten in floods get into the 
pike's quarters, are food for them fora long time. 

Pike, when uſed to be fed by hand, will come up to 
the very ſhore, and take the food that is given them 
out of the fingers of the feeder. It is wonderful to 
ſee with what courage they will do this, after a while 
practiſing; and it is a very diverting fight. when there 
are ſeveral of them nearly of the ſame ſize, to fee what 
ſtriving and fighting there will be for the beſt bits 
when, are thrown in. The moſt convenient place 


is near the mouth of the pond, and where there is 


about half a yard depth of water; for, by that means, 
the offal of the feedings will all lie in one place, and 
the deep water will. ſerve for a place to retire into and 
reſt jn, and will be always elean and in orde. 
arp will be fed in the ſame manner as pike ; and 
though by nature a fiſh as remarkably ſhy and time- 

| . rous 
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vne, rons as the pike is bold and fearleſs, yet by cuſtom name of pila, For che manner of playing with exch 'Pllatter, 
Vila. they will come to take their foot! out of the perſon's of them, fee the articles Fortis, TxrcoxaLlns. Pilate, 

; hand; and will, Rke the pike, quarrel among one 'ano-  PILASTER, in architecture. See there, u“ 

Lien Pan nan PHY Oe 6 

Pins, in war, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of a PILATE, or PoxTtTivs Pitatz, was go of 
wooden ſhaft, 12 or 14 feet long, With a flat ſteel head, Judea when our Lord was crucified. Of his family or 
pointed, called the ſpear. This weapon was long in country we know but little, though it is believed that 
uſe among the infantry; but now the bayonet, which he was of Rome, or at leaſt of Italy. He was ſent 
is fixed on the muzzle of the firelock, is ſubſtituted in to govern Judea in the room of Gratus, in the year 26 
its ſtead, It is ſtill uſed by ſome of the officers” of in- or 27 of the vulgar era, and governed this province 
fantry, under the name of /omon. The Macedonian for ten years, from the tath or 13th year of Tiberius 
phalanx was a battalion of pikemen. See PRATAN K. to the 224 or 23d. He is repreſented both by Philo 
PILA MARINA, or the ſea-ba!l, in natural hiſtory, and Joſephus as a man of an impernous and obſtinate 
is the name of a ſubſtance very common on the fhores temper, and as a Judge who uſed to ſell juſtice, and to 
of the Mediterranean, and elſewhere. It is generally pronounce any ſentence that was defired, provided 
found in the form of a ball about the fize of the balls he was paid for it. The ſame authors make mention of 
of horſe-dung, and compoſed of a variety of fibrille® his rapines, bis injuries, bis murders, the torments 
irregularly complicated. Various conjectures have been that he infficted upon the innocent, and che ons 
9 of its origin by different authors. John Bau- he put to death withont any form of proceſs. Philo, in 
ine tells us, that it conſiſts of ſmall hairy fibres and particular, deſeribes him as a wan that exeteiſed an ex- 
ſtraws, ſuch as are found about the fea plant called ceſſive cruelty during the whole time of his government, 
alga viiriariorum ; but he does not aſcertain what plant who diſturbed che repoke of Judea, and gave occaſion 
it owes its origin to. Imperatus imagined it conſiſted to the troubles and revolt that followed after. St 
of the exuviæ both of vegetable and animal bodies. Luke (xiii. , 2, Ne.) acquaints us, that Pilate had 
N mingled the blood of the Galiteans with their ſacri- 


Merchtas is doubtful whether it be A congeries of the 


fibrillz of plants, wound up into & ball by the motion 
of the ſea water, or whether it be not the workman- 
hip of ſome ſort of beetle living about the fea ſhore, 


and analogous to our common dung beetle's ball, which 


it elaborates from dung for the reception of its pro- 
geny. Schreckius ſays it is compoſed ofthe filaments 
of ſome plant of the reed kind: and Welchius ſup- 
Poſes it is compoſed of the pappous wil of the flowers 
of the reed. Maurice Hoffman thinks it the excrement 


of the hippopotamus ; and others think it that of the 


Phoca or ſea calf. Klein, who had thoroughly and 
minutely examined the bodies themſelves, and alfo 
what authors had conjectured concerning them, thinks 
that they are wholly owing to, and entirely compoſed 


of, the capillaments which the leaves, growing to the 


woody ſtalk of the alga vitriariorum, have when they 
wither and decay. Theſe leaves, in their natural Rate, 
are as thick as a wheat ſtraw, and they are placed fo 
thick about the tops and extremities of the ſtalks, that 
they enfold, embrace, and lie one over another ; and 
from the middle of theſe cluſters of leaves, and indeed 
from the woody ſubſtance of the plant itſelf, there 
-arile ſeveral other very long flat, ſmooth, and brittle 
leaves. Theſe are nſually four from each tuft of the 
other leaves; and they have ever a common vagina, 
which is membranaceous and very thin. This is the 
ſiyle of the plant, and the pila marina, appears to be a 
cluſter of the fibres of the leaves of this plant, which 
cover the whole talk, divided into their conſtituent 
fibres; and by the motion of the waves firit broken 
and worn into ſhort ſhreds, and afterwards wound up 
together into a roundiſh or longiſh ball. 

P, LA, Was a ball made in a different manner accord- 
ing to the different es in which it was to be uſed. 
Playing at ball was very common amongſt the Romans 
of the rd diſtinction, and was looked upon as a man- 
ly exerciſe, which contributed both to amuſement and 


hal con; 2d, Pila Trigonalis 34d, Pilla Paganica ; 
4h, Harpyftum. All theſe come under the general 


cauſed water ti be 


fices; and that the matter ha ving been related to Jeftts 


Chriſt, he ſaid, “ "Think you that theſe Galileans were 


greater ſimners thin other Galileans becauſe they ſuf. 


fered this calamity. I tell you nay ; and if you do Abt 
repent, you ſhall all periſh in Ake manner. It is un- 


known upon what occaſion Pilate cauſed theſe Gali 


leans to be flain in the tewple While they were facri- 
fle ng; for this is the meaning of that expreſſion of 


mingling their blood with their ſacrifices. Some think 
they were diſciples of Judas the Gavlonite, who 
taught that the Jews ought not to pay tribute to To- 


reign princes ; and that Pilate had put ſome of them 


to death even in the ten ple; but there is no proof of 


this fact. Others think that theſe Galileans were Sa- 


maritans, whom Pilate cut to pieces in the village of 


Tirataba I, as they were preparing to go up to mount t Jeſeph. 


Gerizim, where a certain impoſtor had promifed to 


diſcover treaſures to them; but this event did not hap- . 


pen before the year 35 of the common era, and con- 
ſequently two years after the death of Jeſus Chriſt. 
At the time of our Saviour's paſſion, Pilate made 
ſome endeavours to deliver him out of the hands of the 
Jews. He knew they bad delivered him up, and pur- 


ſued his life with ſo much violence, only out of malice 


and envy (Matt. xxvii. 18.) His wife alſo, who had 
been diſturbed the night before with frightful dreams, 
ſent to tell him the defired him not to meddle in the 
affair of that juſt perſon (ib. 19.) He attempted to 
appeaſe the wrath of the Jews, and to give them ſome 
ſatisfaction, by whipping Jeſus Chril ( John xix. 1. 


Matth. xxvii. 26.) He tried to take him out of their 


hands, by propoſing to deliver him or Barrabas, on the 
day of the feſtival of the paſſover. Laſtly, he had a 


mind to diſcharge himſelf from pronouncing judgment 


him to Herod king of Gali- 


againſt him, by ſendi 
A ) When he five all this would 


lee (Luke xxii. 7, 8.) 


i | | | 'not tisfy the Jews, and that they even threateried 
health. The pila was of four forts: 1it, Follis or 


him in ſome mannei, ſaying he could be no friend to 

the emperor if he let him go (John xix. 12, 15. ), he 

roaght, Waſhed his hands _— 
A 


Ant. lib. 
8. c. 5. 


ba E blood of that quit perſon (Matt, xxvn. 23,.24-); 
ALIASES | Sy 


yet at the ſame time he delivered him up to his mo 
_ juſtify Jeſus, . 


(obs, 
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er 

to 
-briſt, as Calmet obſerves, and to ſhow- 
that be held him as innocent; but it was not enough to 


that they * crucify him. This was enoug 


duty it was as well to aſſert the cauſe of appreſſed inno- 


cence as to puniſh the guilty and criminal. He ordered 


to be put over our Saviour's croſs, as it were, an abſtract 


of his ſentence, and the motive of his condemnation 
xix. 19.), Zeſus of Nazareth, Ling of the Zews, 


ich was written in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 


Bone of the Jews found fault with it, and remonſtrated 


to Pilate that he ought to have written Jeſus of Na- 
zareth, who pretended to be king of the Fews. But Pi- 
late could not be prevailed with to alter it, and gave 
them this peremptory anſwer, That what he had written 


he had written. 


Towards evening, he was applied to for leave to 


take down the bodies from the croſs, that they might 
not continne there the following day, which was the 


paſſover and the ſabbath-day (John xix. 31.) This be 
allowed, and granted the body of Jeſus to Joſeph of 
rimathea, that he might pay his lat duties to it, 
ib. 33.) Laſtly, when the prieſts, who had ſolicit- 


ed the death of our Savour, came to deſire him to ſet 


a watch about the ſepulchre, for fear his diſciples 
ſhould ſteal him away by night, he anſwered them, that 
they had a „and might place them there them- 
ſelves (Matt. xxvii. 65.) This is the ſubſtance of what 
the goſpel tells us concerning Pilate, | 
Juſtia Martyr, Tertullian, Euſebius, and after them 
ſeveral others both ancient and modern, aſſure us, that 
it was formerly the cuſtom for Roman magiſtrates to 
prepare copies of all verbal proceſſes and judicial acts 
which they paſſed in their ſeveral provinces, and to 
ſend them to the emperor. And Pilate, in compliance 
to this cuſtom, having ſent word to Tiberius of what 
had paſſed relating to Jeſus Chriſt, the emperor wrote 
an account of it to the ſenate, in a manner that gave 
reaſon to judge that he thought favourably of the re- 
ligion of Jeſus Chriſt, and ſhowed that he would be 
willing they ſhould decree divine honours to him. But 
the ſenate. was not of the ſame opinion, and ſo the 
matter was dropped. It appears by what Juſtin ſays 
of theſe acts, that the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt were 
mentioned there, and even that the ſoldiers had divided 


his garments among them. Euſebius infinuates that 


they ſpoke of his reſurrection and aſcenſion. Tertul- 
lian and Jaſtin refer to theſe acts with ſo much confi- 
dence as would make one believe they had themin their 
hands. However, neither Euſebius nor St Jerome, 
who were both inquiſitive, underſtanding perſons, nor 
any other anthor that wrote afterwards, feem to have 


Teen them, at leaſt not the true and original acts; for 


as to hat vie have now in great number, they are not 
authentic, being neither ancient nor uniform. There 
are alſo ſome pretended letters of Pilate to Tiberius, 

iving a hiſtory of our Saviour, but they are univer- 
Fl allowed to be ſpurious, 

Pilate being a man that, by his exceſſive cruelties 
and rapine, had diſturbed the peace of Judea during 
the whole time of his government, was at length de- 
poſed by Vitellius the proconſul of Syria, in the 36th 

Vor. XIV. N . 


än 


vindicate the conſcience and integrity of a judge, whoſe th 
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year of ſeſus Clxiſt, and. ſent to Rome to give an ar- 


count of his conduct to the emperor. But though Ti- Pilchard. 


hexius died before Pilate arrived, at Rome, yet his ſac- 
ceſſor Caligula baniſhed him to Vienne in Gaul, where 


he was reduced to ſuch extremity that he killed himſoli 


with his own hands, evangeliſts call him governor, 
ough in reality he was no more than procurator of 
Judea, not only becauſe governor was a name of gene- 
ral uſe, but becauſe Pilate in effect acted as one, by 
taking upon him to judge in criminal matters; as his 
predeceſſors had done, and other procurators in the 
{mall provinces of the empire where there was no 
proconſul, 1 did. See Calmet's Diftionary, 
Ethard's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and Beauſobre's Annot. 

With regard to Pilate's wife, the general tradition 
is, that ſhe was named Claudia Procula or Proſcula ; 
and in relation to her dream, ſome are of opinion that 
as {he had intelligence of our Lord's apprehenſion, and 
knew by his character that he was a righteous perſon, 
her imagination, being ſtruck with theſe ideas, did na- 
turally produce the dream we read of; but othersthink 
that this dream was ſent providentially upon her, for 
the clearer. manifeſtation of our Lord's innocenc>. 


PILATRE pu RosiEx (Francis), was born at 


Metz the zoth of March 1756. He was firſt appren- 
tice to an apoathecary there, and afterwards went to 
Paris in queſt of farther improvement. He applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of natural hiſtory and of natural 
philoſophy, and had already acquired ſome reputation, 
when the diſcovery of M. de Montgolfier had juſt aſto- 
niſhed the learned world. On the 25th of O ober 
1783, he attempted an aerial voyage with the Marquis 
of Arlande. He performed ſeveral other excurſions 
in this way with brilliant ſucceſs, in the preſence of the 
royal family of France, of the king of Sweden, and 
of Prince Henry ot Pruſſia. He then reſolved to paſs 
into England by means of his aerial vehicle, and 


for that purpoſe he repaired to Boulogne, whence he 


roſe about 7 o*clock in the morning of the 15th June 
1785 but in half an hour after he ſet out, the balloon 
took fire, and the aeronaut, with his companion M. 
Romaine, were cruſhed to death by the fall of that ma- 
chine, which was more ingenious, perhaps, than uſe- 


ful“. Pilatre's ſocial virtues and courage, which were » ge Acre 
very diſtinguiſhed, heightened the regret of his friends ſtation, 
His merit as a chemiſt, and his experi- u“ 24- 


for his loſs. 
ments as an aeronaut, procured him ſome precuniary 
reward, and ſome public appointments.. He had a 
penſion from the King, was intendant of Monſieur's 
cabinets of natural philoſophy, chemiſtry, and natural 
hiſtory, profeſſor of natural philoſophy, a member of 
ſeveral academies, and principal director of Monſieur's 
muſeum. 

PILCHA RD, in ichthyology, a fiſh which has a 
general likeneſs to the herring, but differs in ſume par- 
ticulars very eſſential. The body of the pilchard is leſs 
compreſſed than that of the herring, being thicker and 
rounder: the noſe is ſhorter in proportion, and turns 
up; the under jaw is ſhorter. The back is more ele- 
vated ; the belly leſs ſharp. The dorſal fin of the pil- 
chard is placed exactly in the center of gravity, ſo that 
when taken up by it, the body preſerves an equilibri- 
um, whereas that of the herring dips at the head. The 
ſcales of the pilchard adhere very cloſely, whereas 
thoſe of the herring very eaſily drop of. The pil- 
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Pilthard, chard is in general leſs than the herring ; but it is fat- 
Q_Pile., ter, or more full of oil: 14 
8 ; 


+ See Clu- the fame} They affect, during ſummer, a warmer lati- 


pea, 


The pilchard appears in vaſt ſhoals' off the Corniſh 
coaſts about the middle of July, difappearing'the be- 
ginning of winter, yet ſometimes a few return again 
after Chriſtmas. Their winter retreat is the ſame with 
that of the herring, and their motives for migrating 


tude; tor they are not found in any quantities on any 
of the Engliſh coaſts except thoſe of Cornwall, that is to 
ſay, from Fowey harbour to the Scilly iſles, between 
which places che ſhoals keep ſhifting for ſome weeks. 
The approach of the pilchard is known by much the 
ſame ſigns as thoſe that indicate the arrival of the her- 
ring. 
the cliffs, to point to the boats ſtationed off the land 
the courſe of the fiſh. By the 1ſt of James I. c. 23, 
fiſhermen are empowered to go on the grounds of 
others to hue, without being liable to actions of treſpaſs, 
which before occaſioned frequent law-fuits. 8 1 
The emoluments that accrue to the inhabitants of 
that country are great, and are beſt expreſſed in the 
words of Dr W. Borlaſe, in his Account of the” Pil- 
«hard Fiſhery. © It employs a great number of men 
on the fea, training them thereby to naval affairs; em- 
ploys men, women, and children, at land, in ſalting, 
preſſing, waſhing, and cleaning, in making boats, nets, 
ropes, caſks, and all the trades depending on their con- 
ſtruction and ſale. The poor are fed with the offals of 
the captures ; the land with the refuſe of the fiſh and 
falt ; the merchant finds the gains of commiſſion and 
honeſt commerce; the fiſherman, the gains of tne 
fiſh. Ships are cften freighted hither with ſalt, and 
into foreign countries with the fiſh, carrying off at 
the ſame time part of our tin. The uſual num- 
ber of hogſheads of fiſh exported each year, for 
ten years, from 1747 to 1756 incluſive, from, the 
four ports of Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St 
Ives, in all amounts to 29,794; ſince it appears 
that Fowey has exported yearly 1732 hogſheads; 
Falmouth, 14,631 hogſheads and two-thirds; Pen- 
zance and Mounts-Bay, 12,149 bogſheads and one- 
third; St Ives, 1282 hogſheads. Every hogſhead for 
ten years laſt paſt, together with the bounty allowed 
jor each when exported, and the oil made out of each, 
has amounted, one year with another at an average, 
to the price of L. 1: 13: 3 fo that the caſh paid he 
pilchards exported has, at a medium, annually amount- 
ed to the ſum of L. 49,532, 10s.” The numbers 
that are taken at one ſhooting out of the nets is ama- 
zingly great. Mt Pennant ſays, that Dr Borlaſe af. 
ſured him, that on the 5th of October 1767, there 
were at one time incloſed in St Ives's Bay 7000 hogs- 


heads, each hogſhead containing 35,000 fiſh, in all 


245,000,000. | 

PILE, in heraldry, an ordinary in form of a wedge, 
contracting from the chief, and terminating in a point 
towards the bottom of the ſhield. 

PiLE, among the Greeks and Romans, was a pyra- 
rnid built of wood, whereon were laid the bodies of 
the deceaſed to be burnt. It was partly in the form 
of an altar, and differed m height according to the 
quality of the perſon to be conſumed. Probably it 
might originally be conſidered as an altar, on which 
the dead were conſumed as a burnt-offering to the in- 
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erſons, called in Cornwall þuers, are placed on 


P 17L 
fernal deities. The trees made uſe of in the erection 


of a funeral pile were ſuch as abounded in pitch o 


roſin, as being moſt combuſtible ; if they uſed any 
other wood, it was ſplit that it might the more eaſily 
catch fire. Round the pile were placed cypreſs boughs 
to hinder the noiſome imell. See FUnzaAT. 

Pix, in building, is uſed for a large ſtake rammed 
into the ground in the bottom of rivers, or in marſh 
land, for a foundation to build upon. | 
| Pile is alſo uſed among architects for a maſs of build- 
| * in — denotes a kind of puncheon, which, 
in the old way of coining with the hammer, contained 
the arms or. other figure and inſcription to be ſtruck 
on the com. See CoinaGe. ** 

Accordingly we ſtill call the arms ſide of a piece of 
money the pile, and the head the cræſt; becauſe in an- 
cient coin, a croſs uſually took the place of the head 
In Ours, | ite N £ 

Pn Eagine, a very curious machine invented by 
Mr Vauloue for driving the piles of Weſtminſter - bridge. 
It is repreſented” Plate COCXCHIT, A is a great 
upright ſhaft or axle, on which are the great wheel B, 
and the drum C, turned by horſes joined to the bars 
8, 8. The wheel B turns the trundle X, on the top 
of whoſe axis is the fly O, which ſerves to regulate the 
motion, and alſo to act againſt the horſes, and to keep 
them from falling when the heavy ram Q is diſcharged 
to drive the pile P down into the mud in the bottom 
of the river. The drum C is looſe upon the ſhaft A, 
but is locked to the wheel B by the bolt V. On this 
drum the great rope HH is wound; one end of the 
rope being fixed to the drum, and the other to the fol- 
lower G, to which it is conveyed over the pulleys I and 
K. In the follower G is contained the tongs F, that 
takes hold of the ram Q by the ſtaple R, for drawin 
it up. D is a ſpiral or tuſy fixed to the drun , on which 
13 wound the ſmall rope 'T that goes-over the pulley U, 
under the pulley V, and is faſtened to the top of the 
frame at 7. To the pulley-block V is hung the coun- 
terpoiſe W, which hinders the follower T from acce- 
lerating as it goes down to take hold of the ram; for 
as the felloner tends to acquire velocity in its deſcent, 
the line T winds downwards upon the fuſy, on a larger 
and larger radius, by which means the counterpoiſe W 
acts ſtronger and ſtronger againſt it; and ſo allows it 
to come down with only a moderate and uniform velo- 
city. The bolt V locks the drum to the great wheel, 
being puſhed upward by the ſmall lever 2, which goes 
through a mortiſe in the ſhaft A, turns upon a pin in 
the bar 3, fixed to the great wheel B, and has a weight 
4, which always tends to puſh up the bolt Y through 
the wheel into the drum. L is the great lever turning 
on the axis m, and m—_— upon the forcing bar 5,5, 
which goes through a hollow in the ſhaft A, and bears 
up the little lever 2. | | 

By the horſes going round, the great rope H is 
wound about the drum C, ind the ram Q is drawn up 
by the tongs F in the follower G, until thetongs come 
between the inclined planes E; which, by ſhutting the 
tongs at the top, opens it at the foot, and diſcharges 
the ram which falls down between the guides 44 upon 
the pile P, and drives it by a few ſtrokes as far into the 
mud as it will go; after which, the top part is ſawed 
off cloſe io the mud by an engine for that purpoſe. 

; Immediately 
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- 
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Immediately aſter che ram is diſcharged, che piece 6 
upon the follower G takes hold of the ropes aa, which 
Taiſe the end of the lever L, and cauſe its end N to de- 
ſcend and preſs down the forcing bar 5 upon the little 
lever 2, which, by pulling down the bolt Y, unlocks the 
drum C from the great wheel B; and then the follower 
being at liberty, comes down by its own weight to the 
ram; and the lower ends of the tongs flip over the 
ſtaple R, and the weight of their heads canſes them to 
fall outward, and ſhut upon it. Then the weight 4 
puſhes up the bolt Y into the drum, which locks it 
to the great wheel, and ſo the ram is drawn up as 
As the follower comes down, it cauſes the drum to 
turn backward, and unwinds the rope from it, whilſt 
the horſes, great wheel, trundle, and fly, go on with 
an uninterrupted motion; and as the drum is turning 
backward, the counterpoiſe W 'is drawn up, and its 
rope T wound upon the ſpiral fuſy D. 

There are ſeveral holes in the under ſide of the drum, 
and the bolt Y always takes the firſt one that it finds 
when the drum ſtops by the falling of the follower up- 
on the ram; until which ſtoppage the bolt has not time 
to lip into any of the holes. 

This engine was placed upon a barge on the water, 
and ſo was eaſily conveyed to any place deſired. The 
ram was a ton weight; and the guides 64, by which it 
was let fall, were zo feet high. | 

A new machine for driving piles has been invented 
lately by Mr 8. Bunce of Kirby ſtreet, Hatten ſtreet, 
London. It will drive a greater number of piles in a 
given time than any other; and can be conſtructed 
more ſimply to work by horſes than Mr Vauloué's 
engine above deſcribed. 

Fig. 1 and 2 repreſent a ſide and front ſection of the 
machine. The chief parts are A, fig. 1, which are two 
endleſs ropes, or chains connected by croſs pieces of iron 
B (fee fig. 2) correſponding with two croſs grooves cut 
diametrically oppoſite in the wheel C (fig. 1.), into 
which they are received ; and by which means the rope 
or chain A is carried round. FH is a ſide- view of a 
ſtrong wooden frame moveable on the axis H. D is a 
whe over which the chain paſſes and turns within at 
the top of the frame. It moves occaſionally from F 
to G upon the centre H, and is kept in the poſition 
F by the weight I fixed to the end K. Fig. 3. Lis the 
iron ram, which is connected with the croſs pieces by 
the hook M. N is a cylindrical piece of wood ſuſpend 
ed at the hook at O, which by ſliding freely upon the 
bar that connects the hook to the ram, always brings 
the hook upright upon the chain when at the bottom ot 
the machine, in the poſition of GP. See fig. 1. 
When the man at 8 turns the uſual crane-work, the 
ram being connected to the chain, and paſling between 
the guides, is drawn up in a perpendicular direction; 
and when it is near the top of the machine, the pro- 
jecting bar Q of the hook ſtrikes againſt a croſs piece of 
wood at R (fig. 1.); and conſequently diſcharges the 
ram, whilſt the weight Jof the moveable frame inſtantly 
draws the upper wheel into the poſition ſhown at F, 
and keeps the chain free of the ram in its deſcent. The 
hook, while deſcending, is prevented from catching 
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the chain by the wooden piece N. For that piece 
being ſpecifically lighter than the iron weight be- 
low, and moving with a leſs degree of velocity can- 
not come in contact with the iron till it is at the bot- 
tom and the ram ſtops, It then falls and again connects 
the hook with the chain, which draws up the ram, as 
before. 

Mr Bunce has made a model of this machine, which 
performs perfectly well; and he obſerves, that, as the 
motion of the wheel C is uninterrupted, there appears 
to be the leaſt poſſible time loſt in the operation. 

Piz-Worms, are a kind of worms found in the piles 
of the ſea-dikes in Holland, They ate of very various 
ſizes ; for ſome of the young ones are not above an inch 
or two in length, while others have been found thirteen 
or fourteen inches long. The heads of theſe crea- 
tures are covered with two bard ſhells or hemicrania ; 
which together form a figure reſembling an augre ; 
and with which they bore the wood. The beſt reme- 
dy againſt them is, to perforate the pile with many 
ſmall holes about an inch aſunder; then it muſt be 
done over with a varniſh in the hotteſt ſun ; and, while 
the varniſh is hot, brick-duſt muſt be ſtrewed over it: 


and this being ſeveral times repeated, the pile will be 


covered with a ſtrong cruſt abſolutely impenetrable to 
all inſects. 

FILES, in medicine, the ſame with hzmorrhoids. 
See Menicine, n* 240, &c. 

PILEUS, in Roman antiquity, was the ordinary 
cap or hat worn at public ſhows and ſacrifices, and by 
the freedmen. It was one of the common rewards 
aſſigned to ſuch gladiators as were ſlaves, in token of 
their obtaining freedom. 

PILEWORT { Ranunculus ficaria, Lin.), the root. 
This is a very ſmall plant, found in moiſt meadows and 
by hedge ſides. The roots conſiſt of ſlender fibres with 
ſome little tubercles among them, which are ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the bxmorrboids. From thence it has been 
concluded, that this root muſt needs be of wonderful 
efficacy for the cure of that diſtemper : to the taſte, it 
is little other than mucilaginous ; and although ſtill re- 
tained in ſeveral of the — pharmacopœias, it is 
hardly in uſe in this country. 

PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign coun- 
tries to viſit holy places, and to pay his devotion to the 
relicks of dead ſaints. See PiLGrIMAGE. 

The. word is formed from the Flemiſh pe/grim, or 
Italian pelegrino, which ſignifies the ſame ; and thoſe 
originally from the Latin peregrinus, a “ ſtranger or 
traveller.“ | 

PILGRIMAGE, a kind of religious diſcipline, 
which conſiſts in taking a journey to ſome holy place 
in order to adore the reſicks of ſome deceaſed ſaint. Pil- 
grimages began to be made about the middle ages of 
the church ; but they were moſt in vogue after the 
end of the 11th century, when every one was for viſit- 
ing places of devotion, not excepting kings and princes 
themſelves ; and even biſhops made no difficulty of be- 


ing abſent from their churches on the ſame account. 


The places molt viſited were Jeruſalem, Rome, Com- 
poſtella (4), and Tours; but the greateſt numbers now 
reſort to Loretto, in order to viſit the chamber of the 
T | 5B 2 bleſſed 


(a) It deſerves to be remarked here, that in the year 1428, under the reign of Henry VI. . of li. 


cences 


— — 
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Pilgri- bleſſed virgin, in which fhe was born, and brooght up that we chink we cannot do better than laꝝ chem be- Pilgri- 
mage. her ſon Jeſus. till he was 12 years of age. For the mage, 
pilgrimage of the followers of Mahomet, fee Mano» 
METANISMy p. 46. ailanati. 264. 3M 

In every country where popery was eſtabliſhed, pil-- 


ot piety, may be reaſonable or ſuperſtitious according — 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 


grimages were common; and in thoſe countries which 
ngland, the {hr ine 


are ſtill popiſh, they continue. In E 
of St Thomas a Becket was the chief reſort. of the 
pious; and in Scotland, St Andrew's ; where, as tradi- 
tion inſorms us, was. depoſited. a leg of the holy apoſtle. 
In Ireland they (till continue; for, from the beginning 
of May till the middle of Auguſt every year, crowds 
of popiſh penitents. from all parts of that country re- 
fort to an illand near the centre of Lough. fin, or White- 
Lake, in the county of Donne 
3000 or 4000. "Theſe are moltly of the poorer ſort, 
and many of them are proxies for thoſe who are richer ; 
ſome of which, however, together with ſome of the 
prieſts and biſhops on occaſion, make their appearance 
there, When the pilgrim comes within ſight of the 
holy lake, he muſt uncover his hands and feet; and thus 
walk to the water-{ide, and is taken to the iſland: for 
ſixpence. Here there are two chapels, and 15 other 
houſes ; to which are added confeſſionals, ſo contrived, 
that the prieſt cannot ſee the perſon confeſſing. The 
penance varies according to the circumſtances of the 
penitent; during the continuance: of which (which is 
ſometimes three, ſix, or nine days) he ſubſiſts on oat- 
meal, ſometimes made into bread. He traverſes ſharp 
ſtones on his bare knees or feet, and goes through a va- 
riety af other forms, paying ſixpence at every different 
eonfeflion, When all is over, the prieſt bores a gimblet- 
hole through the pilgrim's ſtaff near the top, in which 
he faſtens a croſs peg ; gives him as many holy pebbles 
out of the lake as he cares to carry, away, for amulets 
to be preſented to his friends, and ſo diſiniſſes him, an 
object of veneration to all other papilts not thus initi- 
ated ; who no ſooner ſee the pilgrim's crofs.in his hands, 
than they kneel down to get his bleſſing. 11 
"Uhere are, however, other parts of Ireland ſacred to 
extraordinary worſhip and pilgrimage; and the num- 
ber of holy wells, and miraculous cures, &c. produced 
by them is very great. That ſuch things ſhould exiſt 
in this enlightened age, and in a Proteſtant country, 
is indced ſtrange; but our wonder ceaſes, when we 
refle&t chat it is am the loweſt, and perhaps the 
worſt of the people. They who carry. external reli- 
gion to an extreme, and place that confidence in ce- 
remony which belongs. only to the ſpirit of it, are 
tcldom diltinguitked either for their wiſdom or their 
virtue. We do not deny, however, that they who 
carry matters. to the other extreme, may be equally 
deſtitute of real knowledge and genuine morality, 


Dr Jchnſon, in his Raſſelas, gives us ſome obſerva- 


tions on pilgrimage, which are ſo much to the purpoſe, 
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gal, to the amount of 


is often the caſe, lived very unhappily t 


journeys in ſearch of truth are not commanded. Truth, 
ſuch as is neceſſary to che regulation of life, is always 
found where it is honeſtly ſought : change of place is 
no natural c of the increaſe of piety, for it ine vi- 
tably produces diſſipation of mind. Yet ſince men go 
every d 


been performed, and return with ſt impreſſions 


of the event; curioſity of the ſame kind may naturally 


diſpoſe us to view that country whence our religion 
had its beginning: and I believe no man ſurveys thoſe. 
awful ſcenes without ſome confirmation of holy re- 
ſolutions. That the Supreme Being may be more 
eaſily propitiated in one place than in another, «s 
the dream of idle ſuperſtition; but that ſome places 
may operate upon our own. minds in an uncommon 
manner, is an opinion which hourly experience will 


juſtify. He who ſuppoſes that his vices: may be more 


ſucceſsfully combated in Paleſtine, will, perhaps, find 
himſelf miſtaken; yet he may go thither without 
folly: he who thinks they will be more freely par- 
doned, diſhonours at once his reaſon and religion.“ 
PILRKINGTON (Lztitia), a famous poetical ge- 
nius, the daughter of Dr Van Lewin, a phyſician of 
Dublin, where ſhie was horn in 1712. She was mar- 
ried very young to the Rev. Matthew Pilkington, a poet 
alſo of no inconſiderable merit; and theſe: two * as 
were at le totally ſeparated, on the huſband acci» 
dentally diſcovering a gentleman in her bedchamber at 
two o'clock in the morning a circumſtance which ſhe 
accounted far in a very unſatisfatory manner. The 
ſtory is told at large in her Memoirs ; where ſhe fays, 
Lovers of learning, I am ſure, will parden me, ac I 
ſulemaly declare it was the attractive charms of a new 
book, which the gentleman would not lend me, but 
conſented to ſtay till I read it through. that was the 
ſole motive of my detaining him.“ As there are 
not wanting ſome who form objections to marrying 
learned wives, the chance of ſuch, literary aſſigna- 
tions may perhaps be- added to the liſt of them. At» 
ter this unlucky adventure, Mis Pilkington eame to 
London and having recourſe to her pen for ſubſiſt- 
ence, through the means of Colley Cibber, ſhe lived 
ſome time on the contributions of the great. She was 
however thrown into the Marſhelſea for debt; and be- 
ing ſet at liberty, opened a paraphlet ſhop. She raiſed 
at length a handſome ſubſcription for ber Memoirs ; 
which are written. with great ſprightineſs: and wit, 
containing ſeveralentertaining anecdotes of dean Switt, 
with whom ſhe was intimate, as well as many 32a | 
ttle 
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cences were granted from the crown of England to captains of Engliſh ſhips, for carrying numbers of devout 
perſons to the ſhrine ot St James of Compoſtella in Spain; provided, however, that thoſe pilgrims ſhould firſt 
take an oath: not to take any thing prejudicial to England, nor to reveal any of its ſeerets, nor to carry out 


with them any more gold or ſilver than what would be ſufficient for their reaſonable. expences. 


In this year 


there went out thither from England, on the ſaid pilgrimage, the following number of perſons, From Lon- 
don 280, Briſtol. 200, Weymouth 122, Darunouth go, Yarmouth. Co, Jerſey 60, Plymouth-40,- Exeter- 30, 


Poole 24, Ipſwich 20, in all 926 perſons. ' 


to view the fields where great actions have 


F nile pieces o 
Pillars. 


* Pn 


a little ball, to be ſwallowed whole; invented for ſu 
as carmot take bitter and ill-taſted medicinal d hts; 
as alfo to keep in readineſs for occalional uſe without 
decaying. See PuAAUAcv-Iadtx. | 
PILLAR, in architecture. See ArcraiTECTURE. 
Pita, in the manege, is the centre of the ring. or 
manege- ground, round which a horſe turns, whether 
there be a pillar in it or not. Beſides this, there are 
pillars on the circumference or ſides of the manege- 


pou placed at certain diſtanoes, by two and two, P. C 


rom whence they are called the wo pillars, to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from that of the centre. The uſe of 
the pillar in the centre is for regulating the extent 
of ground, that the manege upon the volts may be 
—— with method and juſtneſs, and that they 
may work in a ſquare, by rule and meaſure, upon the 
four lines of the volts; and alſo to break unruly high- 
mettled horſes, without endangering the rider. The 
two pillars are placed at the diſtance of two or three 
paces one fromthe other; and the horſe is put between 
thoſe, to teach him to riſe before and-yerk out behind, 
and put himſelf upon raiſed airs, &c. either by the aids 
or chaſtiſements. 

Pompey's Pilzar See ALEXANDRIA, p. 393. 

PILLARS, in antiquarian topography, are large 
ſingle ſtones ſet up perpendicularly. Thoſe of them 
which are found in Britain have been the work of 
the Druids ; but as they are the moſt ſimple of all 
monuments, they are unqueſtionably more ancient than 
druidiſm itſelf. © They were placed as memorials re- 
cording different events; ſuch as remarkable inſtances 
of God's mercies, contracts, ſingular victories, bound- 
aries, and-ſometimes ſepulchres. Various inſtances of 
theſe monuments erected by the patriarehs occur in 
the Old Teſtament: ſuch: was that raiſed by Jacob at 
Luz, afterwards by him named Bethel! ; ſuch alſo was 
the pillar placed by him over the grave of Rachel. 
They were likewiſe marks of execrations and magical 
taliſmans. 

Theſe ſtones, from having long been conſidered as 
objects of veneration, at length were by the ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious idolatrouſſy worfhipped; wherefore, 
aſtex the introduction of Chriſtianity, ſome had croſſes 
cut on them, which was conſidered as ſnatching them 
from the ſervice of the devil. Vulgar ſuperſtition of 
a later date has led the common people to conſider 
them as perſons transformed into ſtone for the puniſh- 
ment of tome crime, generally that of ſabbath-breaking; 
but this tale is not confined to ſingle ſtones, but is told 
alſo of whole circles : witneſs the monuments called 
the guriers in Cornwall, and Rollorick flones in Warwick- 
ſhire. The firſt are by the vulgar ſuppoſed to have 
been once men, and thus transformed as a puniſhment 
tor playing on the Lord's day ata game called hurling ; 
the latter, a pagan king and his army. 

At Wilton, where the earl of Pembroke has a very 
magnificent houſe, there is a pillar of one piece of 
white Egyptian granite, which was brought from the 
te mple of Venus Genetrix at Rome, near 14 feet high 
and 22 inches diameter, with an inſcription to Afſtarte- 
or Venus. 
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| PILLORY- 
piiori derived from the Greek morn, janua, a door,” 


public view, and rendering them infamous. There is a 


\ flatute of the pillory, 51 Hen. III. And by ſtatute it is 


appointed for bakers, foreſtallers, and thoſe who uſe 
falſe weights, perjury, forgery,:&c. 3 Inſt. 219. Lords 
of leets are to have a pillory and tumbrel, or it will be 
the cauſe of forteiture of the Jeet; and a village may be 
bound by preſcription to provide à pillory, &c. 2 Hawk. 


C. 73. 

PILOT, the officer who ſuperintends the naviga- 
tion, either upon the ſea-coaſt or on the main ocean. 
It is, however, more particularly applied by our mari- 
ners to the perſon charged with the direction of a ſhip's 
courſe on or near the ſea-coaft, and into the roads, bays, 
rivers, havens, &c. within his reſpective diſtri. 

Pilots of ſhips, taking upon them to conduct any 
ſhip from Dover, &c. to any place upthe River Thames, 
are to be firſt examined and approved by the maſter 
and wardens of the ſociety of Trinity Houſe, &c. or 
ſhall forfeit 101. for the firſt offence ; 201. for the ſe- 
cond, and 40 l. for every other offence ; one moiety to 
the informer, the other to the maſter and wardens; but 
any maſter. or mate of a ſhip may pilot his own veſſel 
up the river: and if any ſhip be loſt through the ne- 
gligence of any pilot, he ſhall be for ever after diſabled 
to act as a pilot. 3 Geo. I. c. 13. Alſo the lord-war- 
den of the cinque ports may make rules for the govern- 
ment of pilots, and order a ſufficient number to ply at 
ſea to conduct ſhips up to the Thames: 7 Geo. I. c. 21. 
No perſon ſhall act as a pilot on the Thames, &c. (ex- 
cept in collier ſhips) without a licence from the matter 
and wardens of Trinity Houſe at Deptford, on pain of 
forfeiting 20 l. And pilots are to be ſubject to the go - 
vernment of that corporation; and pay ancient dues, 
not exceeding 1s. in the pound, out of wages, for the 
uſe of the poor thereof. Stat. 5 Geo. II. c. 20. 

By the former laws of France, no perſon could be 
received as pilot till he had made ſeveral voyages and 
paſſed a ſtrict examination; and after that, on his re- 
turn in long voyages, he was obliged to lodge a copy 
of his journal in the admirality ; and if a pilot occa. 
ſioned the loſs of a ſhip, he had to pay 100 livres fine, 
and to be for ever deprived of the exerciſe of pilotage ; 
and if he did it defignedly, be punithed with death. 
Lex Mercat. 70. 71. : 

The laws of Oleron ordain, That if any pilot defign- 
edly miſguide a ſhip, that it may be caſt away, he ſhall 
be put to a rigorous death, and hung in chains: and 
if the lord of a place, where a ſhip be thus loſt, abet 
ſuch villains in order to have a ſhare of the wreck, he 
ſhall be apprehended, and all his goods forfeited for 
the ſatisfaction of the perſons ſuffering ; and his per- 
ſon ſhall be faſtened to a ſtake in the midit of his own 
manſion, which, being fired on the four corners, ſhall 
be burned to the ground, and he with it. Lg. Ol. 
c. 25. And if the fault of a pilot be ſo notorious, that 
the ſhip's crew fee an apparent wreck, they may lead 
him to the hatches, and ftrike off his head; but the 
common law deuies this haſty execution: an ignorant 


a pilot 


| (collifirigiur, collum ftridgens 3? Pillory, 
|. woman is ſaid at to have killed herſelf with drink- pilloria, from the French pillenr, i. e. dipeculator, or Pilot. 
ing at Dublin, in 1780. N 
ILL, in pharmacy, a form of medicine reſembling: becauſe one ſtanding on the pillory puts his head as 
it were through a door, and oe, video), is an engine 
made of wood to panifh offenders, byexpoling them to 
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Piet. 
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pilot is ſentenced to paſy" thrice under the ſhip's keel 


by the laws of Denmark. Les Merrar. yo.) 

The tions with regard to in the Britiſh 
navy are as follow : The commanders of the-king*s 
ſhips, in order to give all reaſonable encouragement to 
ſo uſeful a body of men as pilots, and to remove all 
their objections to his majeſty's ſervice, are ſtrictly 
ch to treat them with 


The purſer of the ſhip is always to have a ſet 
of bedding provided on board for the pilots; and 
che captain is to order the boatſwain to ſupply them 
wich hammocks, and a convenient place to lie in, 
near their duty, and apart from the common men; 
which bedding and hammocks are to be returned 
when the pilots leave the ſhi p. | 

« A pilot, when conducting one of his majeſty's 
ſhips in pilot water, ſhall have the ſole charge and com- 
mand of the ſhip, and may give orders for ſteering, ſet- 
ting, trimming, or furling the ſails ; tacking the:ſhip; 
or whatever concerns the navigation: and the captain 
is to take care that all the officers and; crew obey his 
orders. But *the captain is diligently to obſerve' the 
conduct of the pilot; and if he judges him to behave ſo 
ill as to bring the ſhip into danger, he may remove him 
from the command and charge of the ſhip, and take 
ſuch methods for her preſervation as ſhall be judged 
neceſſary; remarking upon the log- book, the exact 
hour and time when the pilot was removed from his 
office, and the reaſons aſſigned for it. 1 
Captains of the king's ſhips, employing pilots in 
foreign parts of his majeſty's dominions, ſhall, after 
performance of the ſervice, give a certificate thereof to 
the pilot, which being produced to the proper naval 
officer, he ſhall cauſe the ſame to be immediately paid ; 
but if there be no naval-officer there, the captain of 
his majeſty's ſhip ſhall pay him, and ſend the proper 
vouchers, with his bill, to the navy-board, in order to 
be paid as bills of exchange. Bord a0 

Captains of bis majelty's ſhips, employing foreign 
pilots to carry the ſhips they command into or out of 
foreign ports, ſhall pay them the rates due by the eita- 
bliſhment or cuſtom of the country, before they diſ- 
charge them ; whoſe receipts being duly vouched, and 
ſent, with a certificate of the ſervice performed, to the 
navy-board, they ſhall cauſe them to be paid with the 
ſame exactneſs as they do bills of exchange.” MRegu- 
lations and Inftrufions of the Sea-ſervice, &c. | | 

Pror-Fiſh, or Gaſterofteus Duftor, in ichthyology, 
is a ſpecies of the gaſteroſteus, and is found in the 
Mediterranean and in the Atlantic ocean, chiefly to- 
wards the equator. Cateſby, who gives a figure of it 
in its natural ſize, together with a ſhort delcription, 
calls it perca marina ſeferia, or rudder-fiſh., One of 
them, which Gronovius deſcribes, was about four inch- 
es in length, and its greateſt breadth little more than 
an inch : the head is about the third of the body, and 
covered, excepting the ſpace between the ſnout and the 
eye, with ſcales ſcarcely perceptible, and covering one 
another like tiles; the iris of the eye is a ſilver grey; 
the jaws are of equal ſize, and furniſhed as well as the 
palate with ſmall teeth diſpoſed in groups; there is 
alſo a longitudinal row of teeth on the tongue. The 
trunk of the pilot-fiſh is oblong, a little rounded, but 


it appears quadrangular towards the tail, becauſe at 
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this place the lines are thicker, and form u kind of Fot. 
Fanac and Piles, 
s fin VL 


membranaceous projection. The back fin is 
furniſhed with ſeven radii ; on the fore-part of 
are three moveable priekles very ſhort j the fins on the 
breaſt have each of them 20 radii, forked at their ex- 
tremityʒ the abdominal fins have ſix j; that of the anus 
has 17 branches, of which the firſt is longeſt ; this fin 
is preceded by a ſmall moveable prickle; that of the 
tail is thick, large, and forked. The pilot-fiſh is of a 
browniſh” colour, changing into gold; a tranſverſal 
black belt croſſes the head; a ſecond paſſes over the 
body at the place of the breaſt ; a third near the move- 
able prickles of the back; three others near the region 
of the anus; and 2 ſeventh at the tail. IL 1 
Seafaring people obſerve, that this fiſh frequently 
accompanies their veſſels ; and as they ſee it generally 
towards the fore part of the ſhip, they imagined that 
it was guiding and tracing out the courſe of the veſ- 

fel, and hence it received the name of the ae. | 
- Olſbec tells us, that they are ſhaped like thoſe mack- 
erels which have a tranſverſal line acroſs the body. 
Sailors (continues 700 give them the name of pilots, 
becauſe they cloſely follow the dog · ſiſn, ſwimming in 
great ſhoals round it on all ſides. It is thought that 
they point out ſome prey to the-dog-fiſh ; and indeed 
that fiſh is very unwieldy. They are not only not 
touched, but alſo preſerved by it againſt all their ene- 
mies. Pſalm evi. ver. 2. Who can utter the mighty 
acts of the Lord Who can ſhow forth all his praiſe ?? 
This ſcarce and remarkable fiſh I had an opportunity 
of deſcribing: it is Scomler cerulco-albus cingulic tranſa 
vegſis nigris ſex, dorſo monopterygio. See the Memoirs 
ademy of Sciences for the year 1755, 

vol. xvi. p. 71. of the Swediſh edition.” | 
It likewiſe follows the ſharky apparently for the 
purpoſe of devouring the remaing of its prey. It is 
pretended that it acts as its pi The manner in 
which it attends the ſhark, according to M. Dauben- 
ton, may have given riſe to this name. It is ſaid to 
ſwim at the height of a foot and a half from the ſnout 
of this voracious animal, to follow and imitate all its 
movements, and to ſeize with addreſs every part of its 
prey which the ſhark allows to eſcape, and which is 
light enough to buoy up towards the ſurface of the 
water. When the ſhark, which has its mouth below, 
turns to ſeize any fith, the pilot-fiſh Rarts away; but 
as ſoon as the ſhark recovers his ordinary ſituation, it 
returns to its former place. Barbut informs us, that 
theſe fiſhes propagate their ſpecies like the ſhark. He 
adds, that in the gulph of Guinea thoſe fiſhes follow 
ſhips for the ſake of the offals and human excre- 
ments x and hence the Dutch give them the name 
of dung. It is remarkable, that though ſo ſmall 
they can keep pace with ſhips in their ſwifteſt courſe, - 
PILTEN, a diviſion: of Courland, which lies in 
Courland properly ſo called, derives its name from the 
ancient caſtle or palace-of Pilten, built by Valde- 
mar II. king of Denmark about the year 1220, when he 
founded a biſhop's ſee in this country for the more et- 
fectual converſion of its Pagan inhabitants. This diſ- 
trict afterwards ſucceſſively belonged to the Germans, 
then again to the king of Denmark, the duke of Cour- 
land, and to Poland; and by virtue of the inſtrument. 
of regency drawn up for this diſtrict in the year 1717, 
the government is lodged in ſeyen Poliſh ſenators: or 
coun- 


| PIM 
tounſellors, from whom an appeal 


lies to the king. 


Plum, 
Pimentd. The biſhop of Samogitia alſo ſtyles himſelf biſhop of 
_—_— | | 501 | 


The moſt remarkable part of this diſtri is the pro- 
montory of Domeſneſs, which projects northward into 
the gulf of Livonia.' From this cape a ſand-bank runs 
four German miles farther into the ſea, half of which 
hes under water, and cannot be diſcerned. To the 
eaſt of this promontory is an unfathomable abyſs, which 
is never obſerved to be agitated, For the ſafety of veſ- 
ſels bound to Livonia, two ſquare: beacons have been 
erected on the coaſt, near Domeſneſs church, oppoſite 
to the ſand bank, and facing each other. One of theſe 
is twelve fathoms high, and the other eight; and a 
large fire is kept burning on them from the firſt of Au- 
gu to the firſt of January, When the mariners ſee 

eſe fires appear as one in a dire& line, they may 
conclude that they are clear of the extremity of the 
ſand bank, and conſequently-out of danger; but if they 
ſee both beacons, they are in danger of running upon 
it. The diſtri& of Pilten contains ſeven pariſhes, but 
no towns worthy of notice. The inhabitants are chief. 
ly of the Lutheran perſuaſio. | 

PILUM, a mille weapon uſed by the Roman ſol- 
diers, and in a charge darted upon the enemy. Its 
point, we are told by Polybius, was ſo long and ſmall, 
that after the firſt diſcharge it was ge y ſo bent as 
to be rendered uſeleſs. The legionary ſoldiers made 
viſe of the pilum, and each man carried two. The pilum 
underwent many alterations and improvements, inſo- 
much that it is impoſſible with any preciſion to deſcribe 
it. Julius Scaliger laboured much to give an accurate 
account of it, and would have eſteemed ſucceſs on this 
head amongſt the greateſt bleſſings of his life. This 
weapon appears, however, to have been ſometimes 
round, but moſt commonly ſquare, to have been two 
cubits long in the ſtaff, and to have had an iron point 
of the ſame length hooked and jagged at the end. Ma- 
rius made a material improvement in it; for during the 
Cimbrian war, he ſo contrived it, that when it ſtack 
in the enemies ſhield it ſhould bend down in an angle 
in the part where the wood was connected with the 
iron, and thus become uſeleſs to the perſon who re- 
ceived it. | 

PIMENTO, or, as Mr Edward writes, Pixuxxro, 
in botany, or JaMAica PEPPER, or Allſpice, a ſpecies of 
the myrtus. See MyzTvus. 

The pimento trees grow. ſpontaneouſly, and in 
great abundance, in many parts of Jamaica, but more 
particularly on hilly ſituations near the ſea, on the 
northern ſide of that iſland; where they form the 
moſt delicious groves that can poflibly -be imagined; 
filling the air with fragrance, and giving reality, tho? 
in a very diſtant part of the globe, to a great poet's 
deſcription of thoſe balmy gales which convey to the 
delighted voyager 


* Sabean odours from the ſpicy ſhore 
Of Araby the bleſt. 
« Chear'd with the grateful ſmell, old ocean ſmiles.“ 


This tree is purely a child of nature, and ſeems to 
mock all the labours of man in his endeavours to ex- 
tend or improve its growth : not one attempt in fifty 
to propagate the young plants, or to raiſe them from 


the ſeeds, in parts of the country where it is not found 
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ethod of forming a new pimento-plantation (in Ja- Pimpinel- 


maic4'it is called a-wa/k) is nothing more than to ap- 
propriate a piece of woodland, in the neighbourhood 
of a plantation already exiſting, or in a country where 
the ſcattered trees are found in a native ſtate, the 
woods of which being fallen, the trees are ſuffered to 
remain on the ground till they become rotten and 
periſh. In the courſe of twelve months after the firſt 
ſeaſon, abundance- of young pimento plants will be 
found growing vigorouſly in all parts of the land, be- 
ing without doubt produced from ripe berries ſcatter- 
ed there by the birds, while the fallen trees, &c. afford 
them both ſhelter and ſhade. At the end of two years 
it will be proper to give the land a thorough cleanſing, 
leaving ſuch only of the pimento trees as have a good 
appearance, which will then ſoon form ſuch groves as 
thoſe I have deſcribed, and, except perhaps for the 
firſt four or five years, require very little attention af- 
terwards, | | | 
4 Soon after the trees are in bloſſom, the berries be- 
come fit for gathering; the fruit not being ſuffered to 
ripen on the tree, as the pulp in that Rate, being moiſt 
and glutinous, is difficult to cure, and when dry be- 
comes black and taſteleſs. It is impoſſible, however, 
to prevent ſome of the ripe berries from mixing with 
the reſt ; but if the proportion of them be great, the 
price of the commodity is conſiderably injured. 

« It is ee by the hand; one labourer on the 
tree, employed in gathering the ſmall branches, will 
give employment to three below (who are generally 
women and children) in picking the berries; and an 
induſtrious picker will fill a bag of 7olbs. in the day. 

« The returns from a pimento walk in a favourable 
ſeaſon are prodigious. A ſingle tree has been known 
to yield 150lbs. of the raw fruit, or one cwt. of the 
dried ſpice; there being commonly a loſs in weight of 
one third in curing ; but this, like many other of the 
minor productions, is exceedingly uncertain, and per- 
haps a very plenteous crop occurs but once in five 

ears.” | 

PIMPINELLA, BuszNxET $AxXIFRAGE ; a genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſeven ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable 
of which are, 1. The major, or greater burnet ſaxifrage, 
growing naturally in chalky woods, and on the ſides of 
the banks near hedges, in ſeveral parts of England. 
The lower leaves of this fort are winged ; the lobes are 
deeply ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe to the midrib, 
of a dark green. The ſtalks are more than a foot high, 
dividing into four or five branches. The lower part of 
the ſtalk is garniſhed with winged leaves, ſhaped like 
thoſe at the bottom, but ſmaller : thoſe upon the 
branches are ſhort and trifid ; the branches are termi- 
rated by ſmall umbels of white flowers, which are com- 
poſed of ſmaller umbels or rays. The flowers have five 
heart-ſhaped petals, which turn inward, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by two narrow, oblong, channelled ſeeds. 


2. The aniſum, or common aniſe, is an annual plant, 
which grows naturally in Egypt; but is cultivated in 
Malta and Spain, from whence the ſeeds are anually 
imported into Britain. The lower leaves of this plant 
are divided into three lobes, which are deeply cut on 
their edges; the ſtalk riſes a foot and à half high, di- 


viding into ſeveral ſlender branches, garniſhed with. 


narrow 


la. 
— — 
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aumpincli narrowleaves, cut into three or ſour. narrow ſ ebe 


terminated by pretty large looſe umbels, compoſed ot 
ſmaller umbels or rays, which ſtand on pretty lot 
footſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and of a yellow 
white; the ſecds are oblong and ſwelling.— The for- 
mer ſpecics requires no culture; the latter is too ten- 
der to be cultivated ſor proſit in this country. How- 
ever, the ſeeds will come up if ſown in the beginning 
of April upon a warm border. When they come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, and kept clear of weeds, which 
is all the culture they require. 

Uſes. Both theſe ſpecies are uſed in medicine. The 
roots of pimpinella have a ful, warm, very pun- 
gent taſte, which is entirely extracted by rectified ſpi- 
rit: in diſtillation the menſtruum ariſes, leaving all 
that it had taken up from the root united into a pun- 
gent aromatic reſin, This root promiſes, from its 
ſenſible qualities, to be a medicine of conſiderable uti- 
lity, though little regarded in common practice: the 
only officinal compotition in which it is an ingredient 
is the pulvis ari compeſitur. Stahl, Hoffman, and other 
German phyſicians, are extremely fond of it; and re- 
commend it as an excellent tomachic, reſolvent, deter- 
gent, diuretic, diaphoretic, and alexipharmac. 'They 
trequently gave it, and not without ſucceſs, in ſcorbu- 
tic and cutaneous diſorders, foulneſs of the blood and 
juices, tumors and obſtructions of the glands, and diſ- 
caſes proceeding from a deficiency of the fluid ſecre- 
tions in general. Boerhaave directs the ule of this 
medicine in aſthmatic and hydropic caſes, where the 
ttrongelt reſolvents are indicated: the form he prefers 
is a watery infuſion; but the ſpirituous tincture poſ- 
ſeſſes the virtues of the root in much greater perfec- 
dion. 

Aniſeeds have an aromatic ſmell, and a pleaſant 
warm taſte, accompanied with a d of ſweetneſs. 
Water extracts very little of their flavour; rectiſied 
ſpirit the whole. | 

_. Theſe ſeeds are in the number of the four ter 
hot ſeeds : their principal uſe is in cold flatulent diſ- 
orders, where tenacious phlegm abounds, and in the 

ipes to which young children are ſubjet. Frederic 

offman ſtrongly recommends them in weakneſs of 
the ſtomach, diarrhceas, and for ſtrengthening the tone 
of the viſcera in general ; and thinks they well deſerve 
the appellation given them by Helmont, inteſtinorum ſo- 
lamen. The ſmaller kind of aniſeeds brought from 

Spain are preferred. 

PIMPLE, in medicine, a ſmall puſtule ariſing on 
the face. By mixing equal quantities of the juice of 
houſe-leek, /eduru minus, paſſed through paper, and of 
ſpirit of wine rectified by itſelf, a white coagulum of a 
very volatile nature is formed, which Dr Bughart com- 
mends for curing pimples of the face; and ſays, that 
the thin liquor ſeparated from it with ſugarcandy is 
an — remedy for thick viſcid phlegm in the 
breaſt. 15 

PIN, in commerce, a little neceſſary. inſtrument 
made of braſs wire, chiefly uſed by women in adjuſt- 
ing their dreſs. 

In the year 1543, by ſtatute 34 and 35 of Hen- 
ry VIII. cap. vi. it was enacted, © That no perſon 
ſball put to ſale any pinnes but only ſuch as ſhall be 


double headed, and have the heads ſoldered faſt to the 
ſuank of the pins, well ſmoothed, the thank well-ſka-- 
4 I 
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ened.“ From the above extract it womld ap 
the art of pin-making was but of late invention, pro- 
bably introduced from France; and that pin manu- 


faQories ſince that period have wonderfully improved. 


Though pins are apparently ſimple, their manuſac- 
ture is, however, not a little curious and complex; We 
ſhall therefore give our readers an account of it from 
Ellis's Campana of London. | CPs 

« When the braſs-wire, of which the pins are form- 
ed, is firſt received at the manufactory, it is generally 
too thick for the purpoſe of being cut into pins. The 
firſt operation therefore is that of winding it off from 
one wheel to another with great velocity, and cauſing 
it to paſs between the two, through a circl= in a piece 
of iron of ſmaller diameter: the wire being thus redu- 
ced to its proper dimenſions, is {traitened by drawing 
it between iron pins, fixed in a board in a zig-zig 
manner, but ſo as to leave a ſtraight line between them: 
afterwards it is cut into lengths of three or four yards, 
and then into ſmaller ones, every length being ſufficient 
to make ſix pins; each end of theſe is ground to a 
point, which was performed when I viewed the manu- 
ſactory by boys who Tat each with two ſmall grinding 
{tones before him, turned by a wheel. Taking up a 
handful, be applies the ends to the coarſeſt of the two 
ſtones, being careful at the ſame time to keep: each 
piece moving round between his fingers, ſo that the 

oints may not, become flat: he then gives them a 

moother and ſharper point, by applying them to the 

other ſtone, and by that means a lad of 12 or 14 years 
of age is enabled to point, about 16, oco pins in an 
hour. When the wire is thus pointed, a pin is taken 
off from each end, and this is repeated till it is cut in- 
to ſix pieces. The next operation is that of forming 
the heads, or, as they term it, head-/pinning ; which is 
done by means of a ſpinning-wheel, one piece of wire 
being thus with aſtoniſhing rapidity wound round an- 
other, and the interior one being drawn out, leaves a 
hollow tube between the circumvolutions ;. it is then 
cut with ſheers ; every two circumvolutions or turns 
of the wire ſorming one head; theſe are ſoftened by 
throwing them into iron pans, and placing them in a 
furnace till they are red-hot. As ſoon as they are 
cold, they are diſtributed to children, who fit with 
anvils and hammers before them, which they work 
with their feet, by means of a lathe, and taking 
up one of the lengths, they thruſt the blunt end in- 
to a quantity of the heads which lie before them, 
and catching one at the extremity, they apply them 
immediately to the anvil and hammer, and by a 
motion or two of the foot, the point and the head 
are fixed together in much leſs time than it can be 
deſcribed, and with a dexterity only to be acquired 
by practice; the ſpectator being in continual appre- 
henſion for the ſafety of their fingers ends. The 
pin is now finiſhed as to its form, but ſtill it is 
merely braſs ; it is therefore thrown into a copper, 
containing a ſolution of tin and the leys of wine. 
Here it remains for ſome time; and when taken out 
aſſumes a white though dull appearance; in order 
therefore to give it a poliſh, it is put into a tub con- 
taining a quantity of bran, which is ſet in motion by 
turning a ſhaft that runs through its centre, and thus 
by means of friction it becomes perfectly bright. The 
| pin 
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- Pimcia pin being complete, nothing remains but to ſeparate it 


from the bran, which is performed by a mode exactly 
ſimilar to the winnow ing of corn; the bran flying off 
- and leaving the pin behind fit for immediate ſale. I 
was the more pleaſed with this manufactory, as it ap- 
peared to afford employment to a number of children 
of both ſexes, who are thus not only prevented from 
acquiring the habits of idleneſs and vice, but are on the 
contrary initiated in their early years in thoſe of a be- 
neficial and virtuous induſtry,” See Nx RDLESV. 

PINACIA, among the Athenians, were tablets of 
braſs inſcribed with the names of all thoſe citizens in 
each tribe who were duly qualified and willing to be 
judges of the court of Areopagus. Theſe tablets were 
caſt into a veſſel provided for the purpoſe, and the 
fame number of beans, an hundred being white and 
all the reſt black, were thrown into another. Then 
- the names of the candidates and the beans were drawn 
out ope by one, and they whoſe names were drawn 
out together with the white beans were elected judges 
or ſenators. In Solon's time there were only four 
tribes, each of which choſe 100 ſenators ; but the num- 
ber of tribes afterwards increaſing, the number of ſe- 
nators or judges increaſed to ſo many hundreds more. 
PINAN G, the Chineſe name of the Areca Ca/ecbu 
Lin. See Artca. + 

PINCHBECK. See Zixc. 

PINDAR, the prince of lyric poets, was born at 
Thebes, about 520 years B. C. He received his firſt 
muſical inſtructions from his father, who was a flute- 
player by profeſſion; after which, according to Sui- 
das, he was placed under Myrtis, a lady of diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilities in lyric poetry. It was during this period 
that he became acquainted with the poeteſs Corinas, 
who was likewiſe ſtudent under Myrtis. Plutarch 
tells us, that Pindar profited from the leſſons which 
Corinna, more advanced in her ſtudies, gave him at 
this ſchool. It is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
firſt poetical effuſions of a genius ſo full of fire and 
imagination as that of Pindar would be wild and luxu- 
riant; and Lucian has preſerved fix verſes, ſaid to 
have been the exordium of his firſt eſſay; in which he 
crowded almoſt all the ſubjects for ſong which ancient 
hiſtory and mythology then furniſhed. Upon commu- 
nicating this attempt to Corinna, ſhe told him ſmiling, 
that he ſhould ſow with the hand, and not empty his 
Whole ſack at once. Pindar, however, ſoon quitted 
the leading ſtrings of theſe ladies, his poetical nurſes, 


and became the diſciple of Simonides, now arrived at 


extreme old age : after which he ſoon ſurpaſled all his 
maſters, and acquired great reputation over all Greece, 
but, like a true prophet, he was leſs honouted in his 
own country than elſewhere ; for at Thebes he was 
frequently, pronouuced to be vanquiſhed, in the muſi- 
cal and poetical con, fſts, by candidates of inferior 
merit. 

The cuſtom of having theſe public trials of {kill in 
all the, great cities of Greece was now ſo prevalent, 

Vor. XIV. 
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that but little ſame was to be acquired by a mufician Pindar, 
— 


money for their compoſitions. 


PIN 


or poet any other way than by entering the liſts ; 
and we find, that both Myrtis aud Corinna publicly 
diſputed the prize with him at Thebes. He obtained 
a victory over Myrtis, but was vanquiſhed five diffe- 
rent times by Corinna. The judges, upon occaſions 
like theſe, have been frequently accuſed of partiality 
or ignorance, not only by the vanquiſhed, but by po- 
ſterity: and if the merit of Pindar was pronounced 
inferior to that of Corinna five ſeveral times, it was 
ſays Pauſanias, becauſe-the judges were more ſenſible 
to the charms of beauty than to thoſe of mulic and 
poetry (4). Was it not. ſtrange, ſaid the Scythian 
Anacharlis, that the Grecian artiſts were never judged 
by artiſts, their peers ? 

Pindar, before he quitted Thebes, had the vexa- 
tion to ſee his Dithyrambics traduced, abuſed, and 
turned into ridicule, by the comic poets of his time; 
and Athenzus tells us, that he was ſeverely cenſured 
by his brother lyrics, for being a lipogrammatiſt, and 
compoling an ode from which he had excommunicated 
the letter 8. Whether theſe cenſures proceeded from 
envy or contempt cannot now be determined: but 
they were certainly uſeful to Pindar, and it was nece{- - 
ſary that he ſhould be laſhed for ſuch puerilities. 
Thebes ſeems to have been the -purgatory of our 
young bard : when he quitted that city, as his judge- 
ment was matured, he avoided molt ot the errors Br 
which he had been chaſtiſed, and ſuddealy became the 
wonder and delight of all Greece. Every hero, prince, 
and potentate, deſirous. of laſting fame, courted the 
muſe of Findar. 

He ſeems frequently to have been preſent at the 
four great feſtivals, of the Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Iſthmian games, as may be inferred from 
ſeveral circumſtances and expreſſions in the odes which 
he compoſed for the victors in them all. Thoſe at O- 
Iympia, who were ambitious of having their atchieve- 
ments celebrated by Pindar, applied to him for an 
ode, which was firſt ſung in the Prytaneum or town- 
hall of Olympia, where there was a banqueting room, 
ſet apart for the entertaiuament of the conquerors. 
Here the ode was rehearſed by a chorus, accompanied 
by inſtruments. It was afterwards performed in the 
ſame manner at the triumphal entry of the victor in- 
to his own country, in proceſſions, or at the ſacrifices 
that were made with great pomp and ſolemnity on the 
occaſion, | 

Pindar, in his ſecond Iſthmian ode, has apologized 
for the mercenary cuſtom among poets, of receiving 
„The world (ſays 
he) is grown intereſted, and thinks in general with 


the Spartan philoſopher Ariſtodemus, that money only 


mates the man < a truth which this ſage himſelf expe- 
rienced, having with his riches loſt all his friends.“ 
It is ſuppoſed that Pindar here alludes to the avarice 
of Simonides who firſt allowed his muſe to fell her fa- 
vours to the higheſt bidder. 


50 There 
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(4) Pauſanias lays, that Corinna was one of the moſt beautiful women of her time, as he judged by a pic- 
ture of her which he ſaw at Tanagris at the place where the public exerciſes were performed. She was re- 
preſented with her head ornamented by a riband as a memorial of the victories ſhe had obtained over Pindar at 


. Thebes. 


— — — — - 


Vindar. 
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There is no great poet in antiquity whoſe moral 
character has been leſs cenſured than that of Pindar. 
Plutarch has preſerved. a fingle verſe of his Epicedium 
or Dirge that was ſung at his funeral; which ſhort 
and {imple as it. is, implies great praiſe : This man was 
pleaſing to ftrangers, and dear to his fllow-citizens, His 
works abound with precepts of the purelt morality : 
and it does not appear that he ever traduced even his 
enemies; comforting himſelf, for their malignity, by 
a maxim which he inſerted in his firſt Py/hic, and which 
afterwards became proverbial, That it is better to be en- 
tied than piticd, 

Pauſanias ſays, that the character of poet was truly 
conſecrated, in the perſon of Pindar, by the god of 
verſe himſelf ; who was pleaſed, by an expreſs oracle, 
to order the inhabitants of Delphos to ſet apart for 
Pindar one half of the firſt- fruit offerings brought by 
the religious to his ſhrine, and to allow him a conſpi- 
cnous . 2s in his temple, where in an iron chair he 
uſed to fit and ſing his hymns in honour of that god, 
This chair was remaining in the time of Pauſanias, 
ſeveral centuries aſter, and ſhown to him as a relick not 
unworthy of the ſanity and magnificence of that 

lace, | 
0 But though Pindar's muſe was penſioned at Delphos, 
and well paid by princes and potentates elſe- where, ſhe 
ſeems, however, ſometimes to have ſung the ſponta- 
neous ſtrains of pure friendſhip, Of this kind were, 
probably, the verſes beſtowed upon the muſician Mi- 


Aas, of Agrigentum in Sicily, who had twice obtain- 


ed the palm of vitoryby his performance on the flute 


at the Pythic games (B). It is in his 12th Pythic 


ode that Pindar celebrates the victory of Midas over all 


Greece, uon that inſtrument which Minerva herſelf had in- 


vented (c). 
Fabricius tells us, that Pindar lived to the age of 


903 and according to the chronology of Dr Blair, he 


died 435 years B. C, aged 86. His ſellow. citizens 
trected a monument to him in the Hippodrome at 
Thebes, which was ſtill ſubſiſting in the time of Pau- 
ſanias; and his renown was fo great after his death, 
that his poſterity derived very conſiderable honours 
and privileges from it, When Alexander the Great at- 
tacked the city of Thebes, he gave expreſs orders to 
Lis ſoldiers to ſpare the houſe and family of Pindar.. 
The Lacedemonians had done the ſame before this pe- 
xi0d ; for when they ravaged Bœotia and burned the 
capital, the following words were written upon the 
door of the poet: Forbear ia burn this houſe, it was 
the dwelling of Pindar. Reſpect for the memory of 
this great poet continued ſo long, that, even in Plu- 
tarch's time, the beſt part of the ſacred victim at the 


Theoxenian feſtival was appropriated to his deſcend- 


ants. 


— 
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PINDA RIC or, in poetry, an ode, formed in Pindaric 


imitation of the manner of Pindar. 
136, &c. "ap | 

PINDUS (anc. geog.], not a ſingle mountain, but 
a chain of mountains, mhabited by different people of 
Epirus and Theſſaly; ſeparating Macedonia, Theſſaly 
and Epirus : An extenſive chain, having Macedonia to 
the north, the Perchœbi to the weſt, the Dolopes to 
the ſouth, and the mountain itſelf of Theſſaly (Stra- 


See Potty, u“ 


bo). 

3 a Doric city of Ætolia, ſituated on the 
cognominal river, which falls into the Cephilius (Stra- 
bo). | 

Far in botany. See Pix us. 

Pins-Apple. See BROELIA. 

PINEA, or rio xx, in commerce ; is a term uſed in 
Peru and Chili, for a kind of light, porous maſſes, or 
lumps, formed of a mixture of mercury and filver-duſt 
from the mines. 'The ore, or mineral, of filver, when 
dug out of the veins of the mine, is firſt broken and 
then ground in mills for the purpoſe, driven by water 
with iron peſtles, each of 200 pounds weight, The 
mineral, when thus pulverized, is next ſifted, and then 
worked, up with water into a paſte; which, when 
half dry, is eut into pieces, called pri a foot long, 
weighing each about two thouſand five hundred pounds. 

Fach piece or cuerpo is agata kneaded up with ſea- 
ſalt, which, diſſolving, incorporates with it. They 
then add mercury, from 10 to 20 pounds for each 
cuerpo, kneading the paſte afreſh until the mercury 
be incorporated therewith. This office, which is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous on account of the noxious quali- 
ties of the mercury, is always made the lot of the poor 
Indians. This amalgamation is continued for eight or 
nine days; and ſome add lime, lead, or tin ore, &c.. 
to forward it; and in ſume mines, they are obliged to 
ule fire, To try whether or no the mixture and a- 
malgamation be ſufficient, they waſh a piece in water ;. 
and if the mercury be white, it is a proof that it has 
had its effect; if black, it muſt be ſtil farther work- 
ed. When finiſhed, it is ſent to the lavatories, which 
are large baſons that empty ſucceſſively into one ano- 
ther. The paſte, &c. being laid in the uppermoſt of 
theſe, the earth is then waſhed from it into the reſt by 
a rivulet turned upon it ; an-Indian, all the while, ſtir- 
ring it with his feet, and two other Indians doing the 
like in the other baſons. When the water runs quite 
clear, out of the baſons, the mercury and ſilver are found 
at bottom incorporated. This matter they call pel/a, 
and of this they form the pineas, by expreſling as much 
of the mercury as they can ;. firſt, by putting it in 
woollen bags, aud prefling and beating it ſtrongly ; 
then, by ſtamping it in a kind of wooden mould, of, 
an octagonal form, at bottom whereof is a braſs plate 

pierced 


— — 


(B) This Midas is a very different perſonage from his long-eared majeſty of Phrygia, whoſe deciſion in 
favour of Pan had given ſuch offence to Apollo; as is manifeſt, indeed, from his having been cotempary 


with Pindar. 


(c) The moſt extraordinary part of this muſicians performance that can be gathered ſrom the ſcholiaſt 
upon Pindar, was his finiſhing the ſolo, without a reed or mouth-piece, which broke accidentally while he 
was playing. The legendary account given by the poet in this ode, of the occaſion upon which the flute 
was invented by Minerva, is diverting : “It was (ſays he) to imitate the howling of the Gorgons, and the 


hiſſing of their ſnakes, which the goddeſs had heard when the head of Meduſa (one of theſe three anti- graces ]- 


was cut off by Perſues.“ 


1 
Pines, 


2 


Au. 
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pierced Full of little holes. The matter, when taken 
out of the mould, is laid on a trivet, under which is a 


2 large veſſel full of water; and the whole being cover- 


ed with an earthen head, a fire is made around it. 

The mercury ſtill remains in the maſs and is thus 
reduced into fumes, and, at length condenſing, it is 
precipitated into the water, leaving behind it a maſs 
of ſilver grains of different figures, which, only joining 
or touching at the extremes, render the matter very 
porous and light. This, therefore, 1s the pinea, or 
pigne, which the workmen endeavour to ſell ſecretly 
to veſſels trading to the South ſea; and from which 
thoſe, who have ventured to engage in ſo dangerous a 
commerce, have made ſuch vaſt gains. Indeed the 
traders herein mult be very careful; for the Spaniſh 
miners are arrant knaves, and to make the pignes 
weigh the more, they often fill the middle with 1and 
or iron. 

PINEAL rA Dp. See AxATOMY. 

PINEAU (Severin du), who died at Paris in 1619, 
was a native of Chai tres, and firſt ſurgeon to the king 
of France. He was very ſkilful in lithotomy ; and 
has left behind him, 1. A diſcourſe concerning the Ex- 
traction of the Stone in the Bladder, publithed in 1610 
in 8vo. 2. A treatiſe De Virginitalis Notis, printed at 
Leyden 1641, in 12mo. This laſt performance, how- 
ever uſeful it may be to men of ſcience, we would not 
venture to recommend to the peruſal of young people, 
on account of ſome particulars which it was perhaps 
unneceſlary to expoſe to the eyes of the public. 

Pixtau (Gabriel du), was born at Angers in 1573, 
where he followed the profeſſion of a lawyer with a 
reputation above his years. He went afterwards to 
Paris, and pled with eclat before the parliament and 
great council. Upon his return to Angers, he became 
a counſellor in the preſidial court. e was conſulted 
by all the neighbouring provinces, and had an active 
band in all the great affairs of his time. Mary de Me- 
dicis conferred upon him the office of maſter of re- 


_ queſts, and in her diſgrace wiſhed to ſupport herſelf 


by his credit and counſels ; but Du Pineau, always at- 
tentive to what he owed on the one hand to the mo 
ther of his king, and on the other to the king him- 
ſelf, never ceaſed to inſpire that princeſs with ſenti- 
ments of peace. . | 

In 1632 Louis XIII. by way of reward, appointed 
him mayor and captain-general of the city of Angers ; 
a ſituation in which he merited the flattering title of 
Father of the People, He had no reſpe& of perſons ; 
for he was equally acceſſible to the poor and the great. 
This worthy citizen died the 15th of October 1644, at 
the age of 71. His houſe was a kind of academy, 
where regular conferences were held, and attended by 
young officers, adyocates, and other literary charac- 
ters, In thoſe conferences every one freely {tated the 
ditliculties which occurred to him upon ſubjects either 
of law or hiſtory ; and when Pineau ſpoke, all was made 
clear; but he was always the laſt in delivering his ſen- 
timents, becauſe he perceived that too much deference 
was paid to his opinion, His writings are, 1. Latin 
notes, in addition to thoſe of Du Moulin, upon the 
canon law, and printed along with the works of that e- 
minent lawyer by the care of Francis Pinſon. 2. Com- 


mentaries, obſervations, and conſultations, upon ſe- 


veral important queſtions reſpecting the laws both of 


L 


Anjou and of France, wich ſome diſſertations upon dif- Pineda, 
ferent ſubjects. &c. reprinted in 1725 in 2 vols. fol. by Pinelli. 
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the care of Livoniere, who has enriched them with 
very uſeful remarks. The editor ſays, that · Du 
Pineau is a little inferior to the celebrated Du Mou- 
lin on the civil law, but that he is more accurate than 
the other upon the canon law.” —Menage made theſe 
two verſes upon his death. 


Pinellus periit, Themidis pius ille ſacerdos, 
In proprio judex limine perpetuus. 


PINEDA (John) who was born at Seville of a 
noble family, entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits in 
1572. He taught philoſophy and divinity in ſeveral 
colleges; and devoted his time to the ſtudy of the 
Holy Scriptures. That he might render that ſtudy 
the eaſier, he made himſelf maſter of the oriental lan- 
guages. We have of his writings, 1. Two volumes of 
Commentaries upon the book of Job, in folio. 2. Two 
upon Eccleſiaſtes. 3. A General Hiſtory of the 
Church, in Spaniſh, 4 vols. in folio. 4. A Hiſtory of 
Ferdinand III, in the fame language, in folio. He 
died in 1637, much regretted by the members of his 
ſociety, and by the public in general. 

PINELLI (John Vincent), born at Naples, was 
ſon of Count Pinelli, a noble Genoeſe, who had ſet- 
tled in that city, and had acquired a handſome for- 
tune in the way of trade. After receiving a liberal edu- 
cation he quitted the place of his nativity, and repaired 
to Padua, where he took up his reſidence at the age 
of 24. Being a great lover of ſcience, he gave a pre · 
ference to that city on account of its famous univer- 
ſity, which brought to it a number of learned men. He 
had an excellent library, which conſiſted of a choice 
collect on of books and manuſcripts, and which he 
continued to enrich till the hour of his death. His 
literary correſpondence, not only in Italy, but through 
the moſt of Europe, procured him all the new works 
which were worthy of a place in his collection. The au- 
thors themſelves were often forward to pay their re- 
ſpects to him. In many cities of Italy he had perſons 
employed to ſearch, at leaſt once a month, the ſtalls ot 
thoſe artificers who make uſe of old parchments, ſuch as 
lute-makers, ſieve-wrights, and others; and by this 
means he had the good fortune often to ſave from de- 
ſtruction ſome valuable fragments. His paſſion for 
knowledge embraced all the ſciences ; but kiftory, me- 
dals, antiquities, natural hiſtory, and particularly bota- 
ny, were his favourite ſtudies. He was conſulted from 
all quarters, and the extent of his acquaintance with the 
learned world was very great. He correſponded with 
Juitice Lipſius, Joſeph Scaliger, Sigonius, Poſſevin, Pe- 
ter Pithou, and a great many others, who have all paid 
the higheſt compliments to his erudition. Iaſenſible 
to all the pleaſures of life, and acquainted only with 
thoſe of the mind, he had a great diſlike to plays, en- 
tertainments, thews, and every thing which molt ex- 
cites the curioſity of other men. During the ſpace of 
43 years that he lived at Padua, he was never knowen 
to be out of the city but twice; once on occaſion of 
a plague which infeſted it; and afterwards on a voy- 
age to Naples, which he made at the earneſt ſolicita- 
tion of his friends. In ſhort, Pinelli was generous, 
ſympathizivg, and compaſſionate, particularly to men 
of letters, whoſe wants he often anticipated. His zeal 
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ing publiſhed any work. Paul 
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for the progreſs and advancement of ſcience rendered 
him very communicative of his knowledge and of bis 
books ; but this was always done with judgment and 
diſcretion. He died in 160t, aged 68, without hav- 
| Gualdo, who has writ- 
ten Pinelli's life, does not ſpecify the number of vo- 
jumes of which his rich library conſiſted : he only in- 
forms us, that when it was tranſported by ſea to Na- 
ples, it was packed up in 130 cheſts, cf which 14 con- 
taizved manuſcripts; but did not go wholly to his 
heirs. _ The ſenate of Venice cauſed their ſeal to be ſet 
upon the manuſcripts, and took away whatever con- 


200 pieces. I compare (ſays preſident de Thou) 
Pinelli to Titus Pomponius; for, as that illuſtrious Ro- 


man was called Artich, Pinelk alſo bore the title of Ve- 
netian, on account of the 


at affection which the re- 
public of Venice had for him. 2 


PINET (Antony du), lord of Noroy, lived in the 


216th century, and was a native of Beſangon. He was 


ſtrongly attached to the proteſtant religion, and a bit- 
ter enemy to the church ot Rome. His book, inti- 


tled La Confermitt des Egliſes Reformer de France, and 


de P Epglife primitive, printed at Lyons, 1564, in 8vo ; 
and the notes which he added to the French tranfla- 


printed at Lyons, in 8vo, 1564, and reprinted at Am- 


ſterdam in 1700, in 12mo, plainly difcover his ſenti- 
ments. He publiſhed the laſt mentioned performance 
under this titte : Taxe des parties caſuelles de la beutique 
du Pape, in Latin and French, with ſome notes taken 


from decrees, councils, and canons, in order to aſcer- 


clared enemy to the court of Rome. 


ners. 


roſier's 


Gencral 


tain the diſciplme anciently obſerved in the church. 
In. the epiſtle dedicatory, he aſſumes the tone of a de- 

He r 
for having preſented this book * to a ſociety fo holy 
as yours (the proteſtants), in which are heard only 
hymns, pſalms, and praiſes to the Lord our God: 
hut it is proper to ſhow to the villain his villainy, and 
the fool his folly, leſt one ſhould be thought to re- 


ſemble them.” We fee by this ſpecimen, that Pinet 


had no more politeneſs in his ſtyle than in his man- 
| His tranſlation of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
printed at Lyons, in 2 vol. folio, 1566, and at Paris, 
r608, was formerly much read. Though there are 
a good many errors in it, it is yet very uſeful at pre- 


tin, on account of the tranflator's reſearches, and a 
great number of marginal notes. Pinet alſo publiſh- 
ed Plans of the principal fortreſſes in the world, at 
Lyons, 1564, in folio. ä 

PING-LrAxd rou, a city of China in the Pro- 
vince of Chen-fi, It is one of the moſt conſiderable 


Deſcription cities of the weſtern part of the province, and is ſitu- 


of China, 
vol. i. 


P-. 952. 


ated on the river Kin- ho. The air here is mild; and 
the agreeable views which the ſurrrounding mountains 


. Preſent, added to the ſtreams which water the coun- 


try, render it a very delightful reſidence. Ft has un. 


der its juriſdiction three cities of the ſecond claſs and 


ſeven of the third. In this diſtri is a valley ſo deep 
and narrow, that it is almoſt impervious to the light: 
a large highway, paved with ſquare tones, runs, 


through it. 


PINGUICULA, BuTTzxworT; a genus of the 


monogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 


plants. There are four ſpecies ;, of which the moſt re- 
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lice; 
"or chops in cows udders. 


diſeaſe called the rot. 


neceſſity. | 
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markable is the vulgaris, or common butterwort, Plaguicula, 
1 commonly on bogs or low moiſt grounds in Tinguin. 
4 fn — mmm 


gland and Scotland. Its leaves are covered with 


Toft, upright e prickles, ſecreting a glutinous 
e 


liquor. owers are pale red, purple, or deep vi- 
olet colour, and hairy within, If the freſh gathered 
leaves of this plant are put into the trainer _ 
which warm milk from the cow is poured, and the 
milk ſet by for'a day or two to become aceſcent, it ac- 
quires a conſiſtency and tenacity; and neither whey 
nor cream ſeparate from it. In this ſtate it is an ex- 
tremely grateful food, and as ſuch is uſed by the in- 


cerned the affairs of the republic, to the number of habitants of the north of Sweden. There is no fur- | 


ther occaſion to have recourſe to the leaves; fer 
half a ſpoonful of this prepared milk, mixed with 
freſh warm milk, will convert it to its own nature, and 
this again will change another quantity of freſh milk, 
and ſo on without end. The juice of the leaves kills 

and the common people uſe it to cure the cracks 
The plant is generally ſup- 
poſed injurious to ſheep, by occaſioning in them that 
But from experiments made on 
purpoſe, and conducted with accuracy, it appears, 
that neither ſheep, cows, goats, horſes, or ſwine will 


feed upon this plant. 
tion of the Fees of the Pope's Chancery, which was 


Wherever this plant, called alſo Torkfire ſanielb, is 
found, it is a certain indication of a boggy ſoil. From 
the idea that the country people have of its noxious ope- 


ration on ſheep, this plant has been called the white rot; 


ſince as they ome wie it gives them the rot whenever 
ich they will not do but from great 


The Laplanders, like the Swedes with the milk of 
cows, receive that of the rein- deer upon the freſh 


leaves of this plant, which they immediately ſtrain off 


and ſet aſide till it becomes ſomewhat aceſcent ; and 
the whole acquires in a day or two the conſiſtence of 


cream without ſzparating the ſerum, and thus becomes 


an agreeable ſood. When thus prepared a ſmall quan- 


tity of the ſame has the property of rennet in produc- 


ing the like change on freſh milk. 
PINGUIN, or Pexcv1x, in ornithology, a genus of 


birds of the order of palmipedes ; diſtmguiſhed by Mr 


Latham by the following characters. The bill is ſtrong, 
ſtrait, more or leſs bending towards the point, and fur- 


rowed on the ſide> ; the noſtrils are linear, and placed 
ſent, efpecially fur thofe who underftand Pliny's La- 


in the furrows; the tongue is covered with ſtrong 
ſpmes, pointing backwards; the wings are ſmall, very 
like fins, and covered with no longer feathers than the 


reſt of the body, and are uſeleſs in flight; the body is 


clothed with thick ſhort feathers, having broad ſhafts, 
and placed as compactly as the ſcales of fiſhes; the 
legs. are ſhort, thick, and placed very near the vent; 
the toes are four, and are all placed forwards, the in- 
terior are looſe, and the reſt are webbed; the tail is 
very ſtiff, conſiſting of broad ſhafts ſcarcely webbed. 

It is agreed that Pinguins are inhabitants of ſonthern 
latitudes only; being, as far as is yet known, found 
only on the coaſts of South America from Port Deſire 
to the Straits of Magellan ; and Frezier ſays they are 
found on the weſtern ſhore as high. as. Conception. In 
Africa they ſeem to be unknown, except on a ſmall iſle 
near the Cape of Good Hope, which takes its name 
from them. They are found in vaſt numbers on land. 
during the breeding ſeaſon; for they ſeldom come on 
ſhore but at. that time: they form burrows under 


ground 
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Their attitude on land is quite erect, and on that 
account they have been compared by ſome to pygmies, 
by others to children with white bibs. They are very 
tame, and may be driven like a-flock of ſheep. In 
water they are remarkably active, and ſwim with vaſt 
ſtrength, aſſiſted by their wings, which ſerve inſtead 
of fins. Their food in g is fiſh 5 not but that 
they will eat graſs like geeſe. | 
Mx Latham remarks, that this genus appears to hold 
the ſame place in the ſouthern diviſion of the earth 
that the awks do in the northern ; and that, however 
authors may differ in opinion on this head, they ought 
not to be confounded with one another. The pinguin 
is never ſeen but in the temperate and frigid zones 
ſouth of the equator, while the awk only appears on 
the parallel latitudes north of che equator; for neither 
of theſe genera have yet been obſerved within the tro- 
pics. Forſter, in bis voyage (vol. i, page 92.), ſays, he 
faw one for the firſt time in lat. 48, ſoath, nor are they 
ever met with nearerthan 40 degrees ſouth. Id. Introd. 
Diſc. on Pinguine, Comment. Got. vol. 3d. 

The wings of the pinguin are ſcarcely any thing elſe 
than mere fins, while the awk has real wings and gills, 
though they be but ſmall. The former has tour toes on 
each foot, the latter only three. While ſwimming, the 
Pinguin ſinks wholly above the breaſt, the head and 
neck only appearing out of the water; while the awk, 
like moſt other birds, ſwims on the ſurface. There are 
ſeveral other peculiarities which ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 
two genera, but what we have mentioned are doubtleſs 
ſufficient. | | | 

The bodies of the pinguin tribe (ſays our author) 
are commonly ſo well and cloſely covered with feathers 
that no wet can penetrate; and as they are in general 
exceſſively fat, thefe circumſtances united ſecure them 
from cold. They have often been found above 700 
leagues from land; and frequently on the mountains 
of ice, on which they ſeem to aſcend without difficul- 
ty, as the ſoles of their fecet are very rough and ſuited 
to the purpoſe.” Mr Latham enumerates nine dit- 
ferent ſpecies of this genus, beſides two varieties of the 
black-footed pinguin or diomedea. | 

1. The firſt, which is a very beautiful ſpecies, our au- 
thor calls the creed pinguin. The birds of this ſpecies 
are 23 inches long; the bill is three inches long, and 
of a red colour, with a dark furrow running along on 
each fide to the tip; the upper mandible is carved at 
the end, the under is obtuſe ; the irides are of a dull 


red; the head, neck, back; and ſides are black. Over 


each eye there is a ſtripe of pale yellow feathers, which 
lengthens into a creſt behind, nearly four inches long; 
the feathers on each fide of the head, above this ſtripe, 
are longer than the reſt, and ſtand upward, while thoſe 
of the creſt are decumbent but can be ere&ed on 
each ſide at pleaſure ; the wings, or rather fins, are 
black on the outſide, edged with white; on the inſide 
they are white; the breaſt and all the under parts are 
alſo white ; the legs are orange, and the claws are 
duſky. 'The female has a ftreak of pale yellow over 
the eye, but it is not prolonged into a creſt behind as 
zin the male. 
This ſpecies mhabits Falkland's Iſlands, and was like- 
wiſe met with in Kerguelen's Land, cr Iſle of Deſo- 


ROAR" L |] 
| ground like rabbits; and the ifles they frequent are 
* perfectly undermined by them. 
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lation, as well as at Van Diemen's Land, and New Pinguis* 


Holland, particularly in Adventure Bay. They are 
called bofping pinguins and jumping jacks, from their 
action of leaping quite out of the water, on meeting 
with the leaſt obſtacle, for three or four feet at leaſt; 


and indeed, without any ſeeming cauſe they often do 


the ſame, appearing chiefly to advance by that means. 
This ſpecies ſeems to have a greater air of livelineſs in 
its countenance than others, yet is in fact a very ſtu- 
pid bird, ſo much ſo as to ſuffer itſelf to be knocked 
on the head with a ſtick when on land. Forſter ſays 
he found them difficult to kill, and when provoked, 
he adds, they ran at the failors in flocks, and pecked 
their legs, and ſpoiled their clothes. When anger- 
ed too they erect their creſts in a beautiful manner. 
Theſe birds make their neſts among thoſe of the peli- 
can tribe, living in tolerable harmony with them ; and 
lay ſeldom more than one egg, which is white, and 
larger than that of a duck. They are moſtly ſeen 
by themſelves, ſeldom mixing with other pinguins, 
and often met with in great numbers on the outer 
ſhores, where they have been bred. They are frequent- 
ly ſo regardleſs as to ſuffer themſelves to be taken by 
the hand. The females of this ſpecies lay their eggs 
in burrows, which they eaſily form of themſelves with 
their bills, throwing out the dirt with their feet. In 
theſe holes the eggs are depolited on the bare earth. 
The general time of ſitting is in October; but ſome 
of the ſpecies, eſpecially in the colder parts, do not fit 
till December, or even January. How long they ſit. 


-15 not known, 


2, The ſecond ſpecies mentioned by Latham is the 
patagonian. It is diſtinguiſhed by this name not only 
becauſe it is found on that coaſt, but alſo becauſe it 
exceeds in bulk the common pinguins as much as the 
natives are {aid to do the common race of men. It 


was firlt diſcovered by Captain Macbride, who brought 


one of them from Falkland Iſlands off the Straits of 
Magellan. The length of the ſtuffed ſkin of this par- 
ticular bird meaſured four feet three inches, and the 
bulk of the body ſeemed to exceed that of a ſwan. The 


bill was four inches and a half long, ſlender, ſtraight 


ber ding on the end of the upper mandible, with no 
noſtrils. The tongue half the length of the bill, and 
ſingularly armed with ſtrong ſharp ſpikes pointing 
backwards. The plumage is moſt remarkable, the 
feathers lying over one another with the compaRneſs 
of the ſcales of a iſh; their texture equally extraordi- 
nary ; the ſhafts broad and very thin; the vanes un- 
webbed ; the head, throat, and hind part of the neck, 
are of a deep brown colour ; from each ſide of the head 
to the middle of the ſore part of the neck are two lines 
of bright yellow, broad above, narrow beneath, and 
uniting half way down ; from thence the ſame colour 
widens towards the breaſt fading away till it is loſt 
in pure white, of which colour is the whole under ſide 
of the body, a duſky line dividing it from the colour 
of the upper part. The whole back is of a very deep 
aſh- colour almoſt duſky; but the end of each feather is 
marked with a blue ſpot, thoſe about the junction of the 
wings larger and paler than the others. The wings are 
in this ſpecies, as in all the others, extremely ſhort in re- 


ſpect to the ſize of the bird; hang down and have the ap- 


pearance of fins, whoſe office they perform; their length 
is only 144icches; on the outſide they are duſky, and co- 
vered 
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guin. vered with ſcale-like feathers, or at beſt, witch ſuch whoſe covered with pinguins and ſhags ; the firſt moſt pro- 


” {ſhafts are ſo broad and flat as ſcarce to be (diſtinguiſhed 


from ſcales ; thoſe on the ridge of the wings conſiſting 
entirely of ſhaft ; the larger, or quill feathers, have 
ſome very ſhort webs, The tail conſiſts of go brown 
feathers, or rather thin ſhafts, reſembling ſplit 
whale- bone; flat on the upper ſide, concave on the 
under, and the webs ſhort unconnected, and briſtly. 
From the knees to the end of the claws ſix inches, 
covered with ſtrong pentangular black ſcales; the fore 
toe ſcarce an inch long, and the others ſo remarkably 
ſhort, as to evince the neceſſity of that ſtrength of the 
tail, which ſeems intended as a ſupport to the bird in 
its erect attitude; in the ſame manner as that of the 
woodpecker is when it clings to the ſides of trees: 
between the toes is a ſtrong ſemilunar membrane, con- 
tinued up even part of the claws; the middle claw is 
near an inch long, and the inner edge very ſharp and 
thin; the interior toe is ſmall, and placed very high. 
The {kin is extremely tough and thick; which, with 
the cloſeneſs of the feathers, guards it effectually in 
the element wherein it is ſo converſant, ob 
This ſpecies, which was, as we have ſeen, firſt met 
with in Falkland Iflands has fince been ſeen in Kergue- 
len's Land, New Georgia, and New Guinea, M. Bou- 
ainvil'e caught one, which ſoon became'ſo tame as to 
Blow and know the perſon who had care of it: it fed on 
fleſh fiſh, and bread ; but after a time grew lean, pined 
away, and died. The chief food, when at large, is 
thought to be fiſh; the remains of which, as well as 
crabs, ſhell- fiſu, and moluſcæ were found in the ſto- 
mach this ſpecies is the fatteſt of the tribe; and therefore 
moſt ſo in January when they moult. They are ſuppo- 


{ed to lay and ſit in October They are met with in the 


molt deſerted places. Their fleſh is black, though not 
very unpalatable. This has been conſidered as a ſoli- 
tary ſpecies, but has now and then been met with in 
conſiderable flocks. They are found in the ſame places 
as the papuan pinguins, and not unfrequently mixed 
with them; but in general ſhow a diſpoſition of aſſo- 
ciating with their own ſpecies. 

3. The third ſpecies is denominated papuan. It is 
about 2; feet long being a little bigger than that 
which is called the Cape pinguin. This ſpecies inha- 
bits the Ifle of Papos, or New Guinea; and has been 
met with at Falkland Ifles and. Kerguelen's Land; it 
is often found among the patagonian pinguins. 

4. The antarctic pinguin is about 25 inches long, 
and weighs about 114 pounds. The bill is upwards 
of 2x inches long; the upper parts of the body are 
black, the under are gloſſy white; beneath the chin 
there is a narrow ſtreak of a blackiſh colour, paſſing 
backward towards the hind head, a little bent about 
the region of the ears; the wings are much the ſame 
as in the other ſpecies ; the tail is cuneiform; the fea- 
thers, or rather briſtles, of which it is compoſed are 
black and in number 32; the legs are of a fleth colour, 
and the ſoles of the feet are black, 

„ This ſpecies (ſays Latham) inhabits the ſouth ſea, 
from 48 degrecs to the antarQtic circle; and is fre- 
quently found on the ice mountains and iflands, on 
which it aſcends ; it is a pretty numerous ſpecies, Our 
laſt voyagers found them in plenty on the Ifle of De- 
ſolation, And it was obſerved, that in an iſland they 
touched at, not greatly diſtant, the rocks were almoſt 
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bably of this ſort. 


- 5: For the black-footed pinguin, or diomedea demer- 


ſa, fee Dion kob ga. n f 
6. The magellanic ſpecies, is about the ſize of the 
antarctie pinguin. They are about 2 feet and ſome» 
times 24 feet long, and weigh 11 pounds. The bill is 
black, having a tranſverſe band acroſs near its tip ; the 
head and neck are black, except a few markings here 
and there; the upper parts of the body and wings are 
of the ſame colour; the under parts of both are white 
from the breaſt, except a narrow band of black paſſi 
at a little diſtance within the white on the breaſt, — 
downwards on each ſide, beneath the wings quite to 
the thighs ; the legs are of a reddiſh colour, irregular- 
ly ſpotted on the thighs ; -and the claws are black. 
This ſpecies, which is. very numerous. inhabits the 
Straits of Magellan, Staten Land, Terra del Fuego, and 
Falkland iſlands. Far from being timid, theſe birds 
will often attack a man and peck his legs. As food 
they are not at all unpalatable. . They often mix with 
ſea-wolves among the ruſhes, burrowing in holes like 
a fox, They ſwim with prodigious ſwittneſs. They 
lay their eggs in collective bodies, reſorting, in incre- 
dible numbers to certain ſpots, which their long reſi · 
dence has freed from graſs, and to which were given 
the name of towns. —Penroſe obſerves, that they com- 
poſed their neſts of mud, a foot in height, and placed as 
near one another as may be. It is poſſible that they 
may have different ways of neſting, according to the 
places they inhabit ; or perhaps the manners of this 
may be blended with thoſe of another. Here, (ſays 
he, i. e. in the places they frequent), during the breed- 
ing ſeaſon, we were preſented with a ſight which, con- 
veyed a moſt dreary, and I may ſay awful idea of the 
deſertion of theſe iflands by the human ſpecies :—a 
general ſtillneſs prevailed in theſe towns ; and whene- 
ver we took our walks among them in order to pro- 
vide ourſelves: with eggs, we were regarded indeed 
with ſide-long glances, but we carried no terror with us. 
The eggs are rather larger than thoſe of a gooſe, 
and laid in pairs. When we took them once, and 
ſometimes twice in a ſeaſon, they were as often repla- 
ced by the bird; but prudence would not permit us 


Pinguio, 
— 


to plunder too far, leſt a future ſupply in the next + 


year's brood might be prevented.“ They lay ſome 
time in November driving away the albatroflgs, which 
have hatched their young in turn before them. The 
eggs were thought palatable food, and were preſerved 
good for three or four months, ; 

7. The collared pinguin is a very little leſs than the 
papuan, being 18 inches long. The bill, which is black, 
is ſimilar to that of the patagonian pinguin; the irides 
are black; the eye is ſurrounded with a bare ſkin of a 


blood colour, of an oval ſhape, and three times as large 


as the eye itfelf; the head, throat, hind part of the 
neck, and fides, back, wings, and tail, are all black ; 
the fore part of the neck, breaſt, belly, and thighs, are 
white extending round the neck, where the white be- 
gins like a collar, except that it does not quite meet 
at the back part; the legs are black. 
This ſpecies inhabits New Guinea. It was alſo 


ſeen by Dr Forſter near Kerguelen's Land; and again 
on two iſles adjoining to the iſland of South Geor- 
gia. he : 


v. Fer 


: PIN 
1. For che red · footed pinguin, or phaeton demerſus, 


ſee PuAzTrox. 

9. The ſmall, or, as Latham calls it, the /ittle pinguin, 
is about the ſize of a teal, being 15 inches long. The 
bill, which is of a duſky colour, is about 1 long, and 
ſhaped like that of the phaeton demerſus : the upper 
om of the bird from the head to the tail appear to 

of a cinereous blue colour, of which colour are the 
ends of the feathers; the baſe of them, however, is 
brown black, and the ſhafts of each of the ſame co- 
lour ;- the under parts from chin to vent are white ; the 
wings are duſky above and white beneath ; the tail, 
which is exceedingly ſhort, conſiſts of 16 ſtiff feathers, 
Which are ſcarcely perceptible ; the legs are of a dull 
m= pert the webs are duſky, and the claws are 

ck. 

This ſpecies is pretty commonly found among the 
rocks on the ſouthern parts of New Zealand, but they 
are moſt frequent at Duſky Bay. They make deep 
burrows on the ſides of the hills, in which they lay 
their eggs: theſe holes are ſo thick'in ſome parts, that 
a perſon is ſcarcely able to walk three or four ſteps 
without falling into one of them up to the knees. The 
inhabitants of Queen Charlotte's Sound kill them with 
ſticks, and, after ſkinning them, eſteem the fleſh as 
good food. They are known at New Zealand by the 
name of Lorora. Theſe birds (ſays Latham), I have 
found to vary both in ſize and colour: ſome are much 
ſmaller than others, quite black above, and meaſure 
only 13 inches in length; others are rather larger, and 
of a plain lead-colour on the upper parts, and the wings 
black, though all ace white, or nearly ſo, beneath. 
The legs intheſe two laſt are marked with black at the 
ends of the toes; and the claws are black.” 

PINION, in mechanics, an arbor, or ſpindle, in 
the body whereof are ſeveral notches, which catch the 
teeth of a wheel that ſerves to turn it round, or it is a 
leffer wheel that plays in the teeth of a larger. 

PINK, a name given to a ſhip with a very narrow 
[ſtern ; whence all veſſels, however ſmall, whoſe ſterns 
are faſhioned in this manner, are called pink flerned. 

Pixx, in botany. See Diaxrnus. 

PINNA, in zoology; a genus belonging to the or- 
der of vermes teſtacea. See MyTiLvs, no 6. The 
animal is a flag. The ſhell is bivalve, fragile, and 
furniſhed with a beard; gapes at one end; the valves 
hinge without a tooth. They inhabit the coaſts of 
Provence, Italy, and the Indian ocean. The largeſt 
and moſt remarkable ſpecies inhabits the Med:terra- 
nean. It is blind, as are all of the genus; but fur- 
niſhed with very ſtrong calcareous valves. The ſcuttle- 
filk (pia), an inhabitant of the ſame ſea, is a Gead- 
Iy foe to this animal: as ſoon as the pinna opens its 
ſhell, he ruſhes upon her like a lion; and would always 
devour her, but for another animal whom ſhe protects 
within her ſhell, and from whom in return the re- 
.ceives very important ſervices. It is an animal of the 
crab kind (ſee Caxces, n* 15.), naked like the her- 
mit and very quick-ſighted. This cancer or crab the 
pinna receives into her covering; and when ſhe opens 
her valves in queſt of food, lets him out to look for 
prey. During this the ſcuttle fill: approaches; the 
erab returns with the utmoſt ſpeed and anxiety to his 
| hoſteſs, who being thus warned of the danger ſhuts 
her doors, and keeps out the enemy. That very ſaga- 
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cious obſerver Dr Haſſelquiſt, in his voyage towards Pinna. 


— 


— 


dicular with reſpect to the handle. 


PIN 


Paleſtine, beheld this curious phenomenon, which tho? 
well known to the ancients had eſcaped the moderns. 
Ariſtotle (Hi. lib, 5. c. 15.) relates, that the pinna 
kept a guard to watch for her: That there grew to the 
mouth of the pinna a ſmall animal, having claws, and 
ſerving as à caterer, which was like a crab, and was 
called the pinnophylax. Pliny (lib. g. 51.) fays, the 
ſmalleſt of all the kinds is called the pinnoteres, and 
therefore liable to injury ; this has the prudence to 
hide itſelf in the ſhells of oyſters. Again, lib. 9. 66. 
he ſays, the pinna is of the genus of ſhell-fiſh; it is 
produced in muddy waters, always erect, nor ever 
without a companion, which ſome call the pinnoteres, 
others the pinnophylax. This ſometimes is a ſmall ſquill, 
ſometimes a crab, that follows the pinna for the ſake 
of food. The pinna upon opening its ſhell, expoſes 
itſelf as a prey to the ſmalleſt kind of fiſhes ; for they 
immediately aſſault her, and, growing bolder upon 
finding no reſiſtance, venture in. The guard watching 
its time gives notice by a bite; upon which the pinna, 
cloſing its ſhell, ſhuts in, kills, and gives part of what- 
ever happens to be there to its companion. - 


The pinna and the crab together dwell, 

For mutual ſuccour, in one common ſhell. 

They both to gain a livelihood combine ; 

That takes the prey, when this has given the ſign. 
From hence this crab, above his fellows fam: d, 

By ancient Greeks was pinnoteres nam'd.---Orpian. 


The pinnz marine differ leſs from muſcles in the 
ſize of their ſhells than in the fineneſs and number of 
certain brown threads which attach them to the rocks, 
hold them in a fixed fituation, ſecure them from the 
rolling of the waves, eſpecially in tempeſts, and aſſiſt 
them in laying hold of ſlime. See MyTiLvus, p. 611. 
note (3). Theſe threads, ſays Rondelet, are as fine, 


compared with thoſe of muſcles, as the fineſt flax is 


compared with tow. M de Reaumur ſays, that theſe 
threads are nearly as fine and beautiful as filk from the 
ſilk-worm, and hence he calls them the //t-worms of 
the fea. Stuffs, and ſeveral kinds of beautiful manu- 
facture, are made of theſe threads at Palermo; in 
many places they are the chief object of filking, and 
become a filk proper for many purpoſes. It requires. 
a conſiderable number of the pinnz marinz for 
one pair of ſtockings. Nothing ean equal the deli- 
cacy of this ſingular thread. It is ſo fine, that a pair 
of ſtockings made of it ean be eaſily contained in a 
fauff-box of an ordinary fize. In 1754, a pair of 
gloves or ſtockings of theſe materials was preſented to 
Pope Benedict XIV. which, notwithſtanding their ex- 


treme fineneſs, ſecured the leg both tram cold and heat. 


A robe of the fame ſingular materials was the giir ot 
the Roman emperor to the Satraps of Armenia. Sce 
Procepius de Edlif. lib. 3. c. 1. A great many manu- 
facturers are employed in manufacturing theſe threads 
into various ſtuffs at Palermo and other places. 

The men who are employed in fiſhing up the pinna 
marina, inform us, that it is neceſſary to break the 
tuft of threads. They are fiſhed up at Toulon, from 
the depth of 15, 20, and ſometimes more than 3c, 
feet, with an inſtrument called a cramp, This is a 
kind of fork of iron, of which the prongs are perpen- 
Each of them 3s 
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PIN 
Pinnza about eight feet in length, and there is 


N * = n 
of 8 is 
er; the pinna 


_ them of about fix inches; the length 
in proportion to the depth of the 


are ſeized, ſeparated from the rock, and raiſed to the 

ſurface by means of this inſtrument. The tuſt of filk” 
ſues directly from the body of the "animal; it comes 
from che ſhell at the place where it opens, about four 


- 


or five inches from the fummit or point in the large 
pinnæ. 1 


MN. de Reaumur, Mem. de l Acad. d. Salthrer, 1711, 


page 216, and 1717, page 17, conſiders the pinna 
as the moſt — — ſtell-fiſh to elucidate the ſor- 
mation of pearls. It produces many of them of dif- 
ferent colours, as grey or lead coloured, red, and ſome 
of a blackiſh colour, and in the form of a pear. 


NMI. d' Argenville diſtinguiſhes three kinds of the pin · 
kind, which are red within, and 


nz: %, The large 


which have reddiſh mother- Of. pearl, fimilar to the ſub. 


ſtance of the ſhell itſelf. There are of thoſe ſhells 
which weigh near 15 pounds. This is the ura of 
the Venetians. Hmmm 
24, The ſmaller kind. Some of theſe àre flender, 
papyraceous, of the colour of horn, a little ſhaded 
with pale red. | | | 4 


points in the channels of their ſhell ; but what is very 
ſingular, the edges of the ſhell are thicker at the open- 
ings than at the joining of the valves. | 

The animal which lodges in che pinnæ marina rare- 
Iy ſhows itſelf becauſe the valves are ſeldom opened. 


Its head is below, its largeſt extremity oppoſite; it is 


kept in the ſhell by four vigorous muſcles, placed at 
the extremities of the valves; the ſhell has no hinges, 
but a flat and -blackiſh' ligament, which is equal in 
— to one half of the ſhell. ' SeePxwoTtrus and 
'CEARLT>: Ry eite 5 . 
PINNACE, a ſmall veſſel navigated with dars and 
ſails, and having generally two maſts, which are rig- 
ged like thoſe of a ſchoone . 
Pixx Ac is alſo a boat uſually rowed with eight oars. 
See the article Boar, © 5 * 
PINNACLE, in architecture, the top or roof of 
an houſe, terminating in a point. This kind of roof 
among the ancients was appropriated to temples; 
their ordinary 
form way | | 
PINNATED zxzaves, in botany. See Borax, 
P. 445 0 a. | | | 
PINNATIFID, do. p. 442* no 104. ' 
| PINNOTERUS, or PixxorHyLax, is x kind o 
_crab-fiſh, furniſhed with very good eyes. It is ſaid to 
be the companion of the pinna marina, They live 
and lodge together in the ſame ſhell, which belongs to 
the latter. When it has occaſion to eat, it opens its 
W. and ſends out its faithful purveyor to procure 
ad, 
the polypus, it immediately returns to warn its blind 
iriend of che danger, when, by ſhutting its valves, it 
eſcapes the rage of its enemy; but when the pinno- 
terus loads itſelf with booty without moleſtation, it 
makes a gentle noiſe at the opening of the ſhell, and 
when admitted the two friends feaſt on the fruits of its 
induſtry. See Pixxa, &c. LADY 


PINT /piata), a veſſel, or meaſure, uſed in eſſi- 


mating the quantity of liquids, and even fometiriies'of 
| 1 


dry things, Dudæus derives the word from the Greek *. 


34, The kind called perna. Theſe are adorned win 


roofs were all flat, or made in the plat- 


It during their labour the pinnoterus-perceivgs ” 


tamorphoſes; by Statius; and by Catullus, &c. 


PIN. 


Sade; others from the German pi, a little meaſure 

of wine; Nicol ſrom the Greek ew, © to drink,” 
The Engl pint is twofold ;. the one tor wine mea- 
Fire, the other for beer and ale - meaſure. Sce Ma- 


e 7 t 
"PINTADA: a ſpecies of PeOCELLARIA» - n 
PINT LES, certain pints or hooks faſtened upon 
the back part of the rudder, with their points down- 
wards, in order to enter into, and reſt upon, the goo- 
n fixed in the ſternpoſt, to hang the rudder. See 


ELM. 


* PINTOR (Peter), born at Valentia in Spain, E 


the year 1420, was phyſician to Alexander VI. whom 
he followed to Rome, where he practiſed with great 
ſucceſs. He has left behind him two performances of 


conſiderable merit, 1. Aggregator Sententiarum Doftorum 


de Curatione in Peſiilentia, printed at Rome 1499, in fo- 
lio. 2. De Morbo Feb & Occulto his Temporibus Af- 
fligenti, &c. printed at Rome, 1.500. in 4to, black let- 
ter; a book extremely fcaree, unknown to Luiſini and 
Aſtruc, and; which. traces the venereal diſeaſe to the 
year 1460. Pintor died at Rome in 1503, aged 83 


PINTURICCIO (Bernardino), a celebrated Ita- 
lian painter, born at Peruſia in 1454 He was the 


e of Petet Perugino, under w om he became To 


ood an artiſt, that he employed him on many occa- 

ons as his affiſtant. He principally painted biſtory 
and groteſque; but he alſo excelled in portraits, amon 
which "thoſe of pope Pius II. and Innocent VIII. 
of Giulia Farneſe, Cæſar Borgia, and queen Iſabelln 
of Spain, are particularly dilioguiſhed. The maft 
memo rable performance of Pintuniccio is the hiſtory of 
Pius II. painted in ten compartments in the hiſtory of 
Siena; in which undertaking, Raphael, then a young 
man and bred under the ſame maſter, aſſiſted him fo 
far as to ſketch ont cartoons of many parts of the com- 
Poſition. The ſtory of his death is worth relating, 
eſpecially as it illuſtrates his character. The laſt work 
he was engaged in was a Nativity for the monaſtery 
of St Francis at Siena: the monks accommodated him 
with a chamber to work in, which they cleared of all 
the furniture, except one old trunk or cheſt that ap- 
peared too rotten to move; but Pinturiccio, naturally 
poſitive and pee viſh, inſiſting on its being taken away, 
the monks willing to gratity him, complied. It was 
no ſooner ſtirred than one of the planks burſting, out 


tumbled 500 pieces of gold, which had been ſecreted 


there for many years. The monks were overjoyed at 
finding this treaſure, and the painter proportionably 
mortified at loſing his chance of the diſcovery by his 
indiſereet obſtinacy: it affected his ſpirits ſo much 
he ſurvived but a few months, and it was that generally 
conſidered as the cauſe of his death. 
PINUs, the Prxe-Txes ; a genus of the monodel- 
Phia order, belonging to the monœcia claſs of plants. 
The pine-tree was well known to the ancients, and has 
been deſtribed and celebrated both by their philoſo- 
phers and poets. Pliny enumerates no leſs than ſiæ 
ſpecies of trees of this genus ; and it is mentioned by 
Virgil both in bis Eclogues, his Georgics, and his 
AEneid; by Horace in his Odes; by Ovid in. his 7 
crobius relates a pleaſant anecdote concerning * 
0 


Pinus. 
— 


bim with ſtones V 
993 to fave himſelf from ſuch treatment fr the 


1 P; I N 
of pine-trees, which in common ge were called 
foma pine, ** pine-apples.” There lived in the Au- 
guſtan age one Vatinius, who by ſome means had ir- 
ritated . Roman people ſo much that they pelted 
When he entertained them with 


ure he procured an edi& from the ediles, that no 
perſon ſhould throw any thing but apples in the am- 
phitheatre. It accidentally happened that at this time 
Caſcellins, eminent for his wit as well as knowledge of 
the law was conſulted on the queſtion, whether a pine- 


apple (the cone of the pine) was legally included in 


the term pomum, an apple?” It is an apple (faid 
he) if you intend to fling it at Vatinius*. A deci- 
fion by which the edi& in his favour did not much 
mend his fituation : for Martial repreſents it danger- 


ous to come under this tree, becauſe the cones in his 


time were of ſo great a ſize and weight, probably en- 
larged by cultivation for ages. 7 


Nuces Pinee. | 
- Poma ſumus Cybeles : procul hine diſcede, viator, 
Ne cadat in miſerum naſtra ruina caput . 


There are generally reckoned 14 ſpecies of this ge- 
nus; of which the moſt remarkable are theſe following: 
1. The pinea, pineaſter, or wild pine, grows natu- 
rally on the mountains in Italy and the ſouth of France. 
It grows to the ſize of a large tree; the branches ex- 


tend to a conſiderable diſtance ; and while the trees 


are young, they are fully garniſhed with leaves, eſpe - 
cially where they are not ſo cloſe as to exclude the air 
from "thoſe within; but as they advance in age, the 
branches appear naked, and all thoſe which are ſituated 
below become unſightly in a few years ; for which rea- 
fon they are now much leſs in eſteem than formerly. 
2. The pinus pinea, or ſtone pine, is a tall ever- 

tree, native of Italy and Spain. It delights 
15 a {andy loam, u like moſt others it will 
well in almoſt any land. Reſpecting the uſes 


55 this ſpecies, Hanbury tells us that “the ker- 


nels are eatable, and by many preferred to almonds. 
In Italy they are ſerved up at table in their deſerts. 
hey are exceeding wholeſome, being good for 
eoughs, colds, conſumptions, &c, on which account 
only this tree deſerves to be propagated.” Hanbury 
continues: It may be very proper here to take no- 
tice of a very great and dangerous miſtake Mr Miller 
has committed, by ſaying, under this article of ſtone- 
pine, that ſeeds kept in the cones will be good and 
grow if they are ſown ten or twelve years after the 
cones have been gathered-from the trees; whereas the 
ſeeds of this ſort, whether kept in the cones or taken 
out, are never good after the firſt year; and though 
ſometimes a few plants will come up from the ſeeds 
that are kept in the cones from two years before, yet 
this is but ſeldom ; neither muſt a tenth part of a crop 
be expected. This caution is the more neceſſary, as 
ſeveral gentlemen who had cones, upon reading Mr 
Miller's book, and finding the ſeeds would take no 
damage when kept there, deferred the work for. a 
ſeaſon or two, when they thought they ſhould have 
more conveniency either of men or ground for their 
purpoſe ; and were afterwards wholly diſappointed, no 
plants appearing, the ſeeds being by that time ſpoiled 
and worth nothing.” 
Vol. XIV. 
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83. The rubra, commonly called the Scots fir or pine, 
It is common throughout Scotland, whence its name ; 
though it is alſo found in moſt of the other countries 
of Europe. M. du Hamel, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, mentions his having received ſome ſeeds cf it 
from St Domingo in the Weſt Indies; and thence con- 
cludes, that it grows indifferently in the temperate, 
frigid, and torrid zones. The wood of this tree is 


Pinus. 


the red or yellow deal, which is the moſt durable of 


any of the kinds yet known. Ihe leaves of this tree 
are much ſhorter and broader than thoſe of the former 
ſort, of a greyiſh colour, growing two out of one 
ſheath ; the cones are ſmall, pyramidal, and end in 
narrow. points; they are of a light colour, and the ſeeds 
are ſmall. | 
4. The pinus picea, or yew-leaved fir, is a tall ever- 
n and a native of Scotland, Sweden, and Germany. 
This ſpecies includes the ſilver fir and the balm of Gi- 
lead fir. The firſt of theſe is a noble upright tree. 
Mr Marſham ſays, -The talleſt trees I have ſeen were 
ſpruce and filver firs in the valleys in Switzerland, I 
ſaw ſeveral firs in the dockyards in Venice 40 yards 
long; and one of 39 yards was 18 inches diameter at the 
ſmall end. I was told they came from Switzerland.“ 


. The branches are not very numerous, and the bark Treatiſe ou 


is ſmooth and delicate. The leaves grow ſingly on the 
branches, and their ends are ſlightly indented. Their 
upper ſurface is of a fine ſtrong green colour, and their 
under has an. ornament of two white lines running 
lengthwiſe on each fide the midrib: on account of 
which filvery look this ſort is called the {ver fir. The 
cones are large, and grow erect; and, when the warm 
weather comes on, they ſoon ſhed their ſeeds ; which 
ſhould be a caution to all who. wiſh to raiſe this plant, 
to gather the cones before that happens. 

he balm of Gilead fir has of all the ſorts been moſt 
coveted, on account of the great fragrance of its leaves; 
though this is not its only good property : for it is a 
very beautiful tree, naturally of an upright growth, 


Planting 
and Orna- 
mental 


Gardening 


and the brauches are ſo ornamented with their balmy 
leaves,. as to exceed any of the other forts in beauty. 


The leaves, which are very cloſely ſet on the branches, 
are broad; and their ends are indented. Their upper 
ſurtace, when healthy, is of a fine dark-green colour, 
and their under has white lines on each tide the mid- 
rib leogthwiſe, nearly like thoſe of the ſilver fir. Theſe 
leaves when bruiſed are very finely ſcented ; and the 
buds, which ſwell in the autumn for the next year's 
ſhoot, are very ornamental all winter, being turgid, 
and of a fine brown colour: and from theſe a'to exudes 
a kind of fine turpentine, of the fame kind of (though 
heightened) fragrancy. The tree being wounded in 
any part, emits plenty of this turpentine ; and Hanbu- 
ry ſays, © it is ſuppoſed by many to be the ſort from 
whence the balm of Gilead is taken, which occaſions 
this tree being ſo called. But this is a miſtake; for 
the true balm of Gilead is taken from a kind of tere- 
binthus: though I am informed, that what has been 
collected from this tree has been ſent over to England 
from America (where it grows naturally), and often 
ſold in the ſh ps for the true fort.” 

The ſilver tir is very hardy, and will grow in any 
ſoil or ſituation, but always makes the grea eſt progteſs 
in rich loamy earth. The balm ot Gilead fir muſt be 
Planted in deep, rich, good 17 ; nor will it live long 

5 in 
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| Nees i any other. The ſoil may be a black mould, or of a 


Ibid, 


bang down 
| © The bed better 91 ſoil is, the faſter v 


" Sarrowes. ſhorter, and ſtand cloſer. "The grea 
ference is obſervable in the cones ; for theſe aren 
than about an inch in length 
placed. In the cones, indeed, confifts the difference 
| ir theſe: three ſorts: thoſe of the white ſpecies are of 
a very light a 67iel colour; thoſe of the red ſpecies 
more of a nut b 
the black t ſpecies T7 


& beautiful manner as thoſe of 44 ſpecies; owy we 
m 


it is ee valuable. 


branches ſo plentifully as thoſe of any oth 


andy nature, if it be * ens and f the Toles Thy 
ye room enough to, ſtrike freely 

* The pins abies, or Euxopean': ſp dee fir, 41 

of the northern parts © of Europe and of "Aa, wagon 

the, Norway {pruce' and long Coned Corniſh Ar. 

former of theſe is, A tree of as much beauty while — 5 

ing as its timber js valuable when 1 ted on that 

account. Its growth. 1 is naturally like the filyer, - 9 

right: and the beigbt it will aſpire to may be eaſi 


tive 


conceived, when we ſay that the white deal, ſo muc 


coveted by the } oiners, &c. is the wood of this. tree; 
and | IL Ay pea $ ſatisfy the curious reader to ktiow, 
that from this fir 1 5 is drawn "The leaves are of 2 
dark green colour j they ſtand lingly on the branches, 
but yy younger ſhoots are very cloſely garniſhed with 
them. They are very narrow; their ends are pointed ; 
and they are ' polſeſſed of ſuch beauties as to excite ad- 
miration, lads LIPS) are eight or ten inches es and 


1 the] 
def though it will thrive, very well in molt of. 
Fun lands. In ſtrong loamy earth it makes A 
priling progreſs; and it delights in freſn land of all Wy 
wii never. has been, worn out by ploughing, Ke. 
though! it bee ever ſo poor. The long-coned Corniſh fir 
differs ſcarcely in any reſpect from the Norway ſpruce, 
except that the, leaves and the cones are larger. 
e Pin, anadenſie; American or 
fs pruce _ A . wen e of 
rth America, includes three varie 
bebe ee Ne foundland 1 Yrace, the red Newfound- 
land ſpruce, and the black Newfoundland ſpruce. 
Theſe, however, differ ſo Uttle, that one deſcription is 
common to. them all. are of a 8 ht 


growth though they do not ſhoor fo free! 3 or grow ſo cation and aſtoniſhment,” 


ſt in Britain as the 4 ip 


of the ſame green, and re le Hinsce in the 


ore 


en of reddifh colour; and thoſe of 


Lark or of bla ckiſk'colour. Beſides 
this, Heere is ſcarce 


it js obſervable, ca this wif g variation ſeems to 
8 7 conſtant in the plants raiſed from the like ſeeds. 


eſe ſorts will often flower, and produce cones when 


only about five or fix feet high: ald indeed look then 
very beautiful: but this is a ſign of weakneſs in the 


plant, which it does not often fairly get over. 
7. The pinus balſamea, or hemlock fir, a native of 


leaved fir, from the reſemblance of the leaves to thoſe 
of the yew-tree. It is a tree of low growth; with but 
few branches; and theſe are long and ender, and ſpread” 
abroad without order. The leaves do not 'pgarnith the 
ſort of fir. 

The cones are very ſmall and rounded; . afe about 
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ice Hr of tlie Ipri 
der, the 5 
- "of his ort ds 


* tion of theſe trees, and for the encouragement of 


leaves are n ſhould be prieked out in bedꝭ 


, and the ſcales are cloſely ' 
hei 2 
er to ma 


Al difference; though 
1 a ſandy loam; but it likes other ſoils o 
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4 ſcales are 1ooſely 
nie Thea hcavrenp to Eur 


Me 


he, by abe 


1 — — this * be givetito bo aga 1 


. und r, that this tree is fond of moiſt rich — 
&h 4 kind of Tit will make the greateſt pro- 


e Irres 14 n Woite £46: in 

7 often n e er 
the Ein a lou but elegant tree. The leaves are 
very ſhort "nd nearly ſquare, The fruit is exceeding 
ſmall, and hangs downward; and the whole tree makes 

an agreeable variety with the other kinds.” 


9. The ftrobur, Lord 'Weymourh's pine, or North 


Amdticdhy white pine. This grows ſometimes to the 
height of 100 feet and upwards, and is highly valued 
on account a its The bark of 2 is very 


ſmooth and delicate, eſpecially when young; the leaves 
are long and Nlenderj fve growing out of one ſheath; 
the branches are pretty cloſely * with them, 
and thus makes fine appearuncb. The cones 
ſlender and very looſe, opening with the firſt . — 
ſd chat If hey are not d in win- 
aud let out the ſeeds. The wood 
med for-making maſts for ſhips. In 
deen Anne's time there was a law made for the wo 


their 


gock in America ' Within theſe laſt 50 years 
they: conlderable 


ve been in Britain in 
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eirfound- | TH Witreſpodlt0 thyoalture of this: Ge Mr Han 
df Canada, Pennſylvania, and 'bury After ſom . 


more general directions, continues thus, 
T have known gentlemen, who, in attempting to 
alle theſe” trees; Have ſeen the young plants go off 
without perceiving the cauſe ; and the more watering 
and pams'they have taken, have found the plants per- 
fiſt in this way more and more, to their great mortiſi- 
In the ſpring following thaſe 
page foot aſunder 
way; and here they may ſtand two years, when 
—— be either finally planted out, or removed into 


| -the nurſery, at the diſtance of one foot aſunder; and 


two feet in the rows. If eure has been taken of them 
in the A they may be removed at a conſiderable 
t aſſurance of ſucceſs: ſor it is much 
this pine grow than any of the other 
3 ſo that where they bos eden for ornament in 
8. 1 &. 1 them a made 1 an 
ptr mtr . 
4 "The 4 fork the Wermuth inde delights. in mod is 
an inferior na- 
ture: and akhoughi ir is not generally to be planted: on 


all lands like the Scotch fir, yet I have ſeen it luxuri- 


ant and healthy, making ſtrong ſhoots, on blue and red 
<lays; and other ſerts of ſtrong ground. On ſtony and 
and ſlaty ground, like wiſt, I have ſoen ſome very fme 
trees; ſo that T' believe! whoever is defirons of having 


Virginia and Canada, poſſeſſes as little beauty as -any of plantations of this pine, need: not by chmee in the 
the fir tribe; though, being rather ſearce in proportion, choice of his ground. 
It is called by ſome the 6 


10. The pinus teda, or eee is: ON des 
tree, a native of the ſwamps of Virginia and Canada. 
There are ſeveral varieties of this genus which Han- 
bury enumerates and deſcribes: ſuch as, iſt, The three- 
leaved American ſwamp · pine. 2d, The two. leaved 
American pine. 3d, The yellow American pine, the 


duell tough ns, a 15 tough pine of the 1 
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aus. | 
—— baſtard; pine. 
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thick fat. — They ſometimes 0 
-dy1 
the 
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bagtuatts 1is) Fry 


Which there is but little variety. 


MF 
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$tb The frankiacenſs pine, And, 6th, 
The dwatf pine. nel enn ier nr Q 41 
There are many (continues, our; author) other 
ſorts of American pines, which we receive from thenes 
with the like eant names of thoſe. of the above, whic 

I have choſen to retain, as they will probably be con · 
tinued to be ſent over; and that the gardener receiv- 
ing them as ſuch may beſt, know What to do with 
them, In many of thoſe ſorts I ſee at preſent no ma- 
terial difference ; ſo am induced to think they are the 
ſame; ſent over with different names. Some of the 
ſorts abovementioned . differ in very few reſpects; but 
I have choſen to mention them, as a; perſon may be 
ſupplied with the ſeeds hom Pennſylvania, Jerſey, Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, &c. where they all grow naturally: 
and having once obtained the ſec ds, and from them 
plants, they will become pleaſing objects of his niceſt 
obſervations .. | Nr 

11. The 


= 
1 


9, q01n2qo tod N bas 1515751 
pin ut cedrusi ranked by L ournefort and 
others under larix, famous fits duration, is that po- 


pularhy called by us the cedar ' of Zachanon, by the an- 
eients ceurus magna or the great: cedur; alſo cedrelate, 


abb er; and ſometimes the Phœnician or Syrian ce- 


perfection. It is a coniferbus evexgreen, of the bigger 
ſort, bearing large roundiſh cones of ſmooth. ſcales, 
ſtanding erect, the leaves being ſmall, narrow, and 
counterfeit, cedar, by 

wood. of a reddiſh hue: but the ſmell diſcovers 
t, that of true cedar being very aromatic. In 
ſome places, the wood of the eajou · tree paſſes under 
the name of cedar, on account of its reddiſh colour 
and its aromatic ſmell, which ſomewhat reſemble that 
of ſantal. Cedar-wood is reputed almoſt immortal and 
incorruptible; a prerogative which it owes chiefly to 


bocutus. A juice was alſo drawn from cedar, with 


... 148.1 
4th, The 


dar, from the country where it grows in its greateſt | 


its bitter taſte, which the worms cannot endure. For them, though he 
this reaſon it was that the ancients. uſed cedar tablets 
to write upon, eſpecially ſor things of importance, as 


appears from that expreſſion of Perſius, Et cedra digna 


| PIN 
which it uſually ſhrinks ; ſo that they commonly faſten 
it with pins of the fame wood. 
„The ſtatue (ſays Hanbury) of the great goddeſs 
at Eher e eee, 775 if this tree 
pounded with ys in great plenty, it might have a 
Principal ſhare in our moſt ſupetb ediſices. The efflu- 
via conſtantly emitted from its wood are faid to purify 
the air, and make rooms wholeſome. Chapels and 
places ſet apart for religious duties, being wainſcotted 
with this wood, inſpire the worſhippers with a more 
ſolemn awe. It is not obnoxious to worms ; avd emits 


an oil which will preſerve cloth or books from worms 
or corruption. The ſaw-duſt will pteſerve human bo- 


dies from putrefaction; and is therefore ſaid to be 
8 uſed in the rites of embalming, where prac- 
id.“ 

It is remarkable that this tree is not to be found as 


a native in any other part of the world than mount Li- 


banus, as far as hath yet been diſcovered. What we find 


mentioned in Scripture of the lofty cedars can be nowiſe 
fm e common growth of this tree; ſince, 


om the experience we have of thoſe now growing in 
England, as alſo from the teſtimony of ſeveral travellers 
who naye viſited thoſe few remaining trees on mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but 
on the contrary extend their branches very far; to 
which the alluſion made by the Pſalmiſt agrees very 
well, when he is deſeribing the flouriſhing ſtate of a 
Feet. and ſays, * They ſhall ſpread their branches 
akethe cedargree.? . | 
Rauwolf, in his 'Trayels, fays, there were not at 
that time (i. e. anno 1574) upon mount Libanus more 
than 26 trees remaining, 24 of which ſtood in a circle ; 
and the other two, which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance, 
had their branches, almoſt conſumed with age; nor 
could he find any younger tree coming up to ſucceed 
ooked about diligently for ſome. 


.. Theſe, trees (he ſays) were growing at the foot of a 
{mall hill, on the top of the mountains, and 5 


the. now. Theſe having very large branches, com- 
monly bend che tree to one ſide, but are extended to a 


Pin as. 


which they ſmeared their books and writings, or other 
matters, to preſerve them from rotting ; which is al- 
luded to by Horace: by means of which it was that 
Numa's books, written on papyrus, were preſerved en- Av diſtance, from fir-trees. The leaves (continues 
tire to the year 535, as we are informed by Pliny. e) are very. like to thoſe of the larch- tree, grow- 
Solomon's temple, as well as his palace, were both ing cloſe together in little branches upon ſmall brown 
of this wood. That prince gave king Hiram ſeveral ſh | 
_ cities for the cedars he bad furniſhed him on theſe oc. 
caſions Cortes is ſaid to have erected a palace at 
Mexico, in which were 7000 beams of cedar, molt of 
them 120 feet long, and twelve in circumference, as 
we are informed by Herrera. Some tell us of a cedar 
felled in Cyprus 130 feet long, and 18 in. diameter. 
It was uſed for the main - maſt in the galley, of king 
Demetrius. Le Bruyn aſſures us, that the two biggeſt 
he ſaw on mount Lebanon, meaſured, one of them 57 
_ palms, and the other 47, in circumference. In the 
temple of Apollo at Utica, there were cedar trees near 
2000 years old; which yet were nothing to that beam viz. in the dimenſions of the branches of the largeſt 
ĩa an oratory of Diana at Seguntum in Spain, ſaid to tree, which he meaſured, and found to be 22 yards 
have been brought thither 200 years before the de- diameter. Now, whether Mr Maundrel meant 37 
ſtruction of Troy. Cedar is of ſo dry a nature, that, yards in circumference of the ſpreading branches, or 
it will not endure to be faſtened with iron nails, from the diameter of them, FOOT be determined by his 
9 5 D 2 


great length, and in ſo delicate and pleaſant order, as 
if they were trimmed and made even with great dili- 
gence, by which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed, at a 


* 


words ; 


"—— account. | 
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Pinus. words yet either of hem well dgreer-with this laſt 


cen: bt 
12. There is another ſpecies, vit. che larchtrer, 
which the old botaniſts ranked under larix; with de. 
ciduous leaves, and ov obtuſe cones. It grows na-. 
turally upon the Alps and Apennines, and of late 
has been very much propagated in Britain. It is 
of quick growth, and the trunk riſes to 50 feet or 
more; the branches are ſlender, their ends generally 
hanging downward, and are garniſhed with long nar- 
row leaves which ariſe in cluſters from one point, 
ſpreading ' open above like the hairs of a painter's 
bruſh : they are of a light green, and fall away in au- 
tumn. In the month of April the male flowers ap- 
pear, which are diſpoſed in form of ſmall cones; the 
female flowers are collected into oval obtuſe cones, 
which in ſome ſpecies have bright purple tops, and in 
others they are white : theſe differences are accidental; 
the cones are about an inch long, obtuſe at their points 
the ſcales are ſmooth; and lie over each other: under 


each ſcale there are generally lodged two ſeeds, whieh' 


have wings. There are other two varieties' of this 


tree, one of which is a native of America, and the 


other of Siberia. The cones of the American kind 
which have been ſent to Britain ſeem in general to 
be larger "than thoſe of the common ſort. 
1 4 26k encomiums (ſays Hanbury when ſpeaking 
of this ſpecies) have been beſtowed: on the timber of 
the larch : and we find ſuch a favourable account of it 
in ancient authors, as ſhould: induce” us to think it 
would be proper for almoſt any uſe. Evelyn recites 
a ſtory of Wirſen, a Dutch writer, that a ſhip built 
of this timber and cypreſs had' been found m the 


Numidian fea, twelve fathoms under water, ſound 


and entire, and reduced to ſuch a hardnefs as to re-. 
fiſt the ſharpeſt tool, after it had lain ſubmerged 
above 1400 years. Certain it is this is an excellent 
wood for ſhip and houſe-building. At Venice this 
wood is frequently uſed in building their houſes, as 
well as in Switzerland, where theſe trees abound : 
ſo that, withont all doubt, the larch excels for maſts 
for ſhips, or beams for houſes, doors, windows, &c. 
particularly as it is ſaid to reſiſt the worm. | 
„In Switzerland (4) their houſes are covered with 
boards of this wood cut out a foot ſquare ; and, as it 
emits a reſinous ſubſtance, it ſo diffuſes itſelf into every 
joint and erevice, and becomes ſo compact and cloſe, 
as well as ſo hardened by the hair, as to render the co- 
ke proof. againſt all weather. But as ſuch cover- 
ing for houſes would cauſe great devaſtation in caſe 
of fire, the buildings are confined to a limited dif- 
tance by an order of police from the magiſtrates. 
The wood, when firſt laid on the houſes, is ſaid to 


be very white : but this colour, in two or three 


years is changed, by means of the ſun and reſin, to 


a black, which appears like a ſmooth ſhining varniſh,” 


'F 


Of the (common larch there are ſeveral varieties. Plus. 
The flowers wich the commoneſt ſort exhibits:carly —v— 
in the ſpring are of a delicate red colour j another ſort 
| flowers at the fame ſeafon, and - theſe 
e à delightful effect among thoſe of the red ' fort x 
whilſt another, called the Black Newfoundland larix, in- 
creaſes the variety, though by an aſpect little differing, 
from the others. There are alſo larches with — 
flowers, pale red, &c. all of which are accidental varie- 
ties from ſeeds. Theſe varieties are eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed, even when aut of blow: the young ſhoots of the 
white-flowering larch are of the lighteſt green, and the 
cones when ripe are nearly white. The red flowering: 
larch has its ſhoots of a reddiſh caſt, and the cones are 
of a brown colour; whilſt-the cones and ſhoots of the 
black Newfoundland larch are in the ſame manner 
proportionally tinged. The cones, which are a very 
great ornament to ſevetal forts of the pines, are 
very little to theſe. Their chief beauty conſiſts in 
the manner of their grow ih, the nature and beauty 
of their pencilled leaves and fair flowers; for the 
cones that ſucceed them are ſmall, of a whitiſh, a 
reddiſh; or a blackiſh brown colour, and make no figure. 
The pinus cedrus and pinus larix are propagated 
by ſowing in March on a bed of light earth expo- 
ſed to the morning ſun. The ſeed muſt be covered 
half an inch thick with ſine light earth, and the beds 
watered at times when the weather is dry. In about 
ſix weeks the plants will appear; they muſt at this 
time be carefully guarded from the birds, ſhaded from 
the ſun and winds, and kept very clear of weeds. In 
the latter end of April the following year, they may 
be removed into beds of freſh earth, placing them at 
ten inches diſtance every way. They are to be kept 
here two years, and ſuch of them as ſeem to bend muſt 
be tied up to a ſtake to keep them upright.” They may 
afterwards be planted in the places where they are to 
remain, They thrive well on the ſides of barren hills, 
and make a very pretty figure there. Wo 
Reſpecting the uſes of this tree, Dr Pallas, in 
his Flora Roffica informs us, that if it is burnt, and 
the wood conſumed, the internal part of the wood 
diſtils copioufly-a drying reddiſh gum, a little leſs 
glutinous than gum arabic, ſomewhat of a reſinous 
taſte, but wholly ſoluble in water. At the inſti 
tion of M. Kinder, th's gum has lately been ſold in 
the Ruſſian: ſhops under the name of gummi Orenbur- 


* 


genſis, but which our author thinks ſhould be called 


gummi urdlienſ# or laricit. It is eat by the Woguli 
as a dainty, and is ſaid to be nutritious and anti- 
ſcorbutic. Some manna was gathered from the green 
leaves, but it eould never be condenſed. The Rutſians 
uſe the boletus laricinus as an emetic in intermittents, 
and to check the leucorrhœa. At Baſchir and Siberia 
the inhabitants ſprinkle the dry powder on the wounds 
of oxen” and horſes, as a detergent and — 


(a) © Between Bex and Bevieux (ſays Coxe in his Travels in Switzerland), I obſerved the larch in 
great plenty. Painters, from the time of Pliny to that of Raphael, truſted their works to this wood; 
which the Roman naturaliſt ſtiles ;mmartale Jignim. The wood is reckoned excellent for all works which 
are to le under water: and the borderers on the lake of Geneva preſer it for building their veſſels, In 
theſe parts I ſaw molt beautiful woods of cheſnut. Haller ſays that they extend ſome leagues 1 he alſo 
informs us, that they are found in other parts of Switzerland, and even in defert places in ſome of the 
tranfalpine parts. Accident muſt have brought them thither, as it appears from Pliny that theſe trees 


ere firſt introduced into Europe from Sardis.” 
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Pins, The nuts of che pinus cembra, the ſame author aſſerts, 
——Eä—— 


are eat as luxuries in Ruſſia, and are even exported 
with the ſame view. The unripe cones give à very 
fra oil, termed balſamic. The inhabitants of Si- 
beria uſe the tender tops, and even the bark rubbed off 
in the ſpring, as an antiſcorbutio. The ketnels of the 
nuts of the amygdalus nana give a very pleaſing flavour. 
to brandy; and, when reſſed, afford a bitter oil in 
large quantities. The way of deſtroying the bitter is 
by digeſting it in the ſun with ſpirit of wine, and it 
then becomes ſweet and extremely agreeable. 
From the larch- tree is extracted what we errone- 
ouſly call Venice turentine. This ſubſtance, or na- 
tural balſam, flows at firſt without inciſion; when it 
has done dropping, the poor people who wait in the 
fir woods make inciſions at about two or three feet 
from the ground into the trunks of the trees, into 
which they fix narrow troughs about 20 inches long. 
The end of theſe troughs is hollowed like a ladle; 
and in the middle is a ſmall hole bored for the turpen - 
tine to run into the receiver which is placed below it. 
As the gummy ſubſtance runs from the trees, it paſſes 
along the ſloping gutter or trough to- the ladle, and 
from thence runs through the holes into the receiver 
The people who gather it viſit the trees morning and 
evening from the end of May to September, to collect 
the turpentine out of the receivers. When it flows out 
of the tree, Venice turpentine is clear like water, and 
of a yellowiſh white ; but, as it grows older, it thickens 
and becomes of a citron colour. It is procured in 
the greateſt abundance in the neighbourhood of Ly- 
ons, and in the valley of St Martin near St Lucern in 
Switzerland. : | | J 
Though we have already noticed the manner of cul- 
tivating ſome of the particular ſpecies of this genus, 


and have alſo remarked the uſes of ſome of them, we 


ſhall finiſh the article with a few general obſervations 
on the culture and utes of the whole. This 
Culture, All the forts of pines are propagated by 
ſeeds produced in hard woody cones. The way to 
get the ſeeds out of theſe cones is to lay them before 
a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, and 
then the ſeeds may be eaſily taken out. If the cones 
are kept entire, the ſeeds will remain good for ſome 
years; ſo that the ſureſt way of preſerving them is to 
let them remain in the cones till the time for ſowing 
the ſeeds. If the cones are kept in a warm place in 
ſummer, they will open and emit the ſeeds; but if 
they are not expoſed to the heat, they will remain 
cloſe for a long time. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the 
pines is about the end of March. When the ſeeds are 
ſown, the place ſhould be covered with the nets to keep 
off the birds; otherwiſe, - when the plants begin to 


appear with the huſk of the ſeed on the top of them, 


the birds will peck off the tops, and thus deſtroy them, 

Ufes. From the firſt ſpec ies is extracted the com- 
mon turpentine, much uſed by farriers, and from which 
is drawn the oil of that name. The proceſs of making 
pitch, tar, relin, and turpentine, from theſe trees is 
very familiar. In the ſpring time, when the ſap is 


moſt free in running, they pare off the bark of the 
pine tree, to make the ſap run down into a hole Which 


they cut at the bottom to receive it. In the way, as 


it runs down, it leaves a white matter like cream, but. 
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4 little thicker. This is very different from all the Pinus. 
and it is generally 


PIN 


kinds of reſin and turpentine in uſe, 
ſold to be uſed in the making of flambeaux inſtead of 
white bees war. The matter that is received in the 
hole at the bottom is taken up with ladles, and put in 
a large baſket. A great part of this immediately runs 
through, and this is the common turpentine, This is 
received into ſtone or earthen pots, and is ready for 
ſale. The thicker matter, which remains in the baſket, 
they put into a common alembic, adding a large quan- 
tity of water. They diſtil this as long as any oil is 
ſeen ſwimming upon the water. This oil they ſeparate 
from the ſurface in large quantities, and this is the 
common oil or ſpirit of turpentine. The remaining 
matter at the bottom of the ſtill is common yellow re- 
ſin. When they have thus obtained all that they can 
from the ſap of the tree, they cut it down, and, hew- 
ing the wood into billets, they fill a pit dug in the 
earth with theſe billets, and, ſetting them on fire, there 
runs from them, while they are burning, a black thick 
matter. This naturally falls to the bottom of the pit, 
and this is the tar. The top of the pit is covered with 
tiles, to keep in che heat; and there is at the bottom a 
little hole, out at which the tar runs like oil. If this 
hole be made too large, it ſets the whole quantity of 
the tar on fire; but, if {mall enough, it runs quietly 
Out. | 

' The tar, being thus made, is put up in barrels; and 
if it be to be made into pitch, they put it into large 
boiling veſſels, without adding any thing to it, It is 
then ſuffered to boil a while, and being 2 let out, is 
found when cold to be what we call pitch. 

A decoction of the nuts or ſeeds of the firſt ſpecies in 
milk, or of the extremities of the branches pulled in 
ſpring, is ſaid, with a proper regimen, to cure the 
moſt inveterate ſcurvy. The wood of this ſpecies is 
not valued; but that of the Scots pine is ſuperior to 
any of the reſt. It is obſerved of the Scots pine, 
that when planted in bogs, or in a moiſt ſoil, though 
the plants make great progreſs, yet the wood is white, 
ſoft, and little er but when planted in a dry 
ſoil, though the growth of the trees is there very flow, 
yet the wood is proportionably better. Few trees have 
been applied to more uſes than this The talleſt and 
ſtraighteſt are formed by nature tor maſts to the navy. 
The timber is reſinous, durable, and applicable to num- 
berleſs domeſtic. purpoſes, ſuch as flooring and wainſ- 
cotting of rooms, making of beds, cheſts, tables, 
boxes, &c. From the trunk and branches of this, as 
well as moſt others of the pine tribe,. tar and pitch is 
obtained. By inciſion, barras, Burgundy pitch, and 
turpentine, are acquired and prepared. The refinous 
roots are dug out of the ground in many parts of the 
Highlands, and, being divided into ſmall ſplinters, are 
uſed by the inhabitants to burn inſtead of candles. — 
At Loch-Broom, in Rofſs-ſhire, the fiſhermen make 
ropes of the inner bark; but hard neceſſity has taught 
the inhabitants of Sweden, Lapland, and Kamtſchatka, 
to convert the ſame into bread. To effect this, they, 
in. the ſpring ſeaſon, make choice of the talleſt and 
faireſt trees; then ſtripping off carefully the outer bark, 
they collect the ſoft, white, ſucculent interior bark, 
and dry it in the ſhade. When they have occaſion to 
uſe ity they firſt toaſt it at the fire, then grind, and af- 
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rs ter ſleeping the flour in warm water 
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finous taſte, they make it itte thin cakes, which are 
baked for uſe. Ou this Rhone HOON oor inhab 
tants are ſometimes cbnſtramed toi for Whole 5e 
und, we are told, 'tirviigh cuſtom Perere at halt 
fond of it. 'Linmevs iemarks, that "this ſume 
bread will fatten ſwine ; and Humanity obliges 


ev 


us to 
wiſh; that men might never be reduced to the necellity 
of robbiug them ot ſuch à food. The interior bark, 
of which the bert. rr is wg ber Swe⸗ 
diſh boys frequently peel off the trees in pring, 
and ane with 3B. appetite. From the cones of 
this tree is prepyred'a diüretic oil, like the oil of tur- 
pentine, and à feſin us extract, which has 
tues with the balſam of Peru. An infuſion or tea of 
the buds is highly commended as an antiſcorbutic. 
The farina, or yellow powder, of the male. flowers, is 
ſometimes in the ſpring carried away by the winds, in 
ſuch quantities, where the trees abound, as to alarm 
the ignorant with the notion of its raining brimſtone. 


Thetree ves to a great age; Linnzus alfirms to g 


years... N — f x toys 
PIONEERS, in che art of war, are fuch às axe 
commanded in from the country,” to match with an 


army for mending the ways, for working on intrench- 


ments and fortifications, and for making mines and 
approaches. The Englifh ſoldiers are like wiſe employed 


for all theſe purpoſes. Moſt of the foreign regiments of 
artillery have half a company uf pioneers, well inſtruc- 
ted in that important” branch of duty. Some re- 


giments of infantry and cavalry have three or four 


pioneers each, provided with aprons, hatchets, ſaws, 
. and pick-axes. 


Each pioneer muſt have an 
ax, a ſaw, and an apron; a cap with a leather crown, 
and a black bears-ſkin front, on which' is to be the 
king's creſt in white, on a red ground; and the num- 
ber of the regiment is to be on the back part of it. 
PIP, or Pxr, a diſeaſe among poultry, conſiſting 
of a white thin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip 
of the tongue, and hinders their feeding. It uſually 
ariſes from want of water, or from the drinking pud- 
dle-water, or eating filthy meat. It is cured by pull- 
ing off the film with the fingers, and 3 the 
tongue with ſalt. Hawks are particularly liable to 
this diſeaſe, eſpecially from feeding on ſtinking fleſh. 
PIPE, in building, &c. a canal, or conduit, for 
the conveyance of Water and other app Pipes for 
water, water-engines, &c. are uſually of lead, iron, 
earth, or wood : the latter are uſually made of oak or 
elder. 
length is about two feet and a half: ſeveral of theſe 
are commcnly faſtened together by means of four 
ſcrews at each end, with leather or old hat between 
them, to ſtop the water. Thoſe of earth are made by 
the potters ; theſe are fitted into one another, one end 
being always made wider than the other. To join 


them the cloſ-r, and prevent their breaking, they are 


covered with tow and pitch ; their length is uſually 
about that of the iron pipes. The wooden pipes are 
trees bored with large iron augres, of different ſizes, 
beginning with a leſs, and then proceeding with a lar- 
er ſucceſſively ; the firſt being pointed, the reſt be- 
formed like ſpoons, idcrodiln 
one to ſix inches or more: they are fitted into the ex- 
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Horn-. See Honurte rn. 
tobacco, conſiſting of u 161 


1 


tremities of each-other- 
fold by the foot. G 
4 eee 16h 
ented fig. 1. is put in motion th 
which" — 4 current f N 
alle of this Wheel is a | 
the lanterus C, D, to turn 'borizontally; whoſe com- 
mon axis is conſequently in a perpendicular direction. 


upon the 


The lantern D turns at the ſame time two cog- 


wheels, E and F: the firſt, E, which is vertical, turns 
che augre which bores tbe wood; and the ſecond; F, 
which is horizontal, bauſes the carriage bearing the 
piece to advance by menns of the arms H, I, which 


ſimilar vir- takes hold of the notehes in the Wheel K. The firſt 


H, by means of the fiotches, draws the wheel towards 
F; and the other, I, puſhes the under- poſt of the 
wheel in an oppoſite direction; both which motions 
tend to draw the carriage towards F, and conſequent- 
ly cauſe the 'augre to pierte the wood. The augre be- 
ing from 9 to 12 feet in length, and of x pr portion 

able bigneſe, it will be tieceſfiry-to have two 8 
L, L, ro ſupport it weight, and cauſe it to eiter the 
piece to be bored with the ſame uniformity. 77 


For the conſtruRtien of leader pipes, lee the article 
PLUMBEry,'/ > 303 * 1 ac 21 . | 
A, Par 8. See He Pr. 


Bag. See B b. e. 


the ſmoking of 
tube, made of or 
clay, having at one end & little cafe, or furnace, call- 
ed the boch, for the reception of the tobacco, the 
fumes whereof are drawn by the mouth through the 


Tyvbacto Pier, à machine' nſed in 


other end. Tobacco: pipes are made of various fa- 


ſhions ; long, ſhort, plain, worked; white, varniſhed, 


Thoſe of iron are caſt in forges ; their uſual - 


unvarniſhed, and of various colours, &c. The Turks 
uſe pipes three or four feet long, made of raſhes, or of 
wood bored, at the end whereof they fit a kind of a 
pot of baked earth, Which ſerves as a bowl, and which 
they take off after ſmoking. aun 
Pir E, alſo denotes a veſſel! or meaſure for wine, and 
things meaſured by wine-meaſure. See Barxer and 
MeasuRe. nag. 
Pirx, in mining, is where the ore runs forwards 
end wiſe in a hole, and doth not ſink downwards or in 
A vein; 34 TT a ? 345.4 : . . . = * ©% 
Pie s, Pipa, in law, is a roll in the exchequer, call- 
ed alſo the great roll. See the next article. is 
Pies-Office, in England, is an office wherein a perſon 
called the clerk of the pipe, makes out leaſes of crown- 
lands, by warrant from the lord-treaſurer, or commiſ- 
ſioners of the treaſury, or chaneellor of the exchequer. 
The cle: k-of the pipe makes out alſo all accounts of 


'ſheriffs, &c. and gives the accountants their guietur of 


g in diameter, from 


To this office are brought all accounts which paſs the 
remembrancer's office, and remain there, that if any 
ſtated debt be due from any perſon, the ſame may be 
drawn down into the great roll of the pipe: upon which 
the comptroller iſſues out a writ, called the ſummons of 
the pipe, for recovery thereof; and if there be no 
goods or chattels, the clerk then draws down the 
debts to the lord treaſurer's remembrancer, to write 
eltreats againſt their lands. All rallies which _ 


cog wheel B, which" exvſes = 


Pipe, |; 


Piper . 
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prominent; the rim and the eye are irre 
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are examined and allowed by the chief ſecondary of 
the pipe. Beſides the chief clerk in this office, there 
are sight attorneys or ſworn, clerks, and a,. comp- 
troll, 
Hs Fiſh, in 
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. Sza-Prexs, in zoology, are univalve ſhells, of an. ob- fib 


long figure, terminating in a point, ſometimes a little 
bending, and ſometimes ſtraight. Sea cars, figures of 
which we have given along with the ſca-pipes, are alſo 
univalve flat ſhells, reſembling} in ſhape the ear of a 
; In ſea ears it is not uncommon to find ſmall 
pearls, the ſeeds of which are often found in the mid- 
dle of their cavities, which are of the fineſt naker or 
mother-of-pearl colour. There are ridges on both ſides; 
thoſe. without form a kind of yolute or ſpire, termi- 
nating in an eye. In theſe ſhells there is a row of 
round holes, fix of which generally go quite through. 
There is a ſhell; of this kindy,which is longer in pro- 
portion to ĩts width, and much. leſs common. There 
is yet another, very fine and thin, of a dirty grey co- 
lour, neither .nakered, nor perforated as the others 
the outer. Pune T 4 ning bs d O61) 518 
The ſea-pipes are diſtinguiſped from ſea- worms by 
having their Pipes ſingle ; whereas the others form an 
aſſemblage of pipes joined together. The ſea worms, 
from the number and junction of their parts, are mul- 
tivalves. The ſhells of pipes called dextales and. antaler 


ate diſtinguiſhed from each other only by their ſize, 


the antales bein much the leaſt. The /ca pencil, or wa- 


tering. /pout, is the moſt remarkable ſhell of this tribe, 
and muſt be conſidered as having a ſpecific character 
either by its form, which is ſtraight, or the ſingularity 
of its ſuperior. extremity, which is perforated like the 
ſpout of a watering, pot. Eats 500 

In Plate .CCCXCLI. the ſhell, fig. 1. pierced with 


many holes, is found with its natural covering. 
It is finely. nakered within, and in the middle of its 
hollow or cavity contains many ſmall pcarls. Fig. a. 


is placed on its upper ſide to ſhow its ſpots, which are 
red upon a ground of the pureſt white; the ridges are 
gular and 


notehed. Fig. 4. the ſingularity of this ſhell conſiſts 


in its being neither nakered nor perforated, and in 


turning very much up near the eye of its ſpire or con- 
tour. 


ig. 5. is a pencil or watering ſpout; at the head 
is a kind of ruff, and within it is formed like the end 
of a watering ſpout, perforated with many holes, 
which, when the fiſh is alive, are filled with very fine 
threads, like the hairs of a painter's pencil. Fig. 6. 
are called dentals from their reſemblance of elephants 
teeth; the point or apex is white, and the other extre- 
mity green. They are both. ribbed and nakered, and 
are Alingnied from each other only by ſame excreſ- 
cences which appear on the uppermoſt. Fig. 3. are 
two ſmall ſhells of the dental figure, called for diſtinc- 


tion antales. They are perfectly ſmooth; one is white, 


and the other reddiſh. | 
_ PIPER, in ichthyology. See Tzici. 
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the payment of any ſam contained in ſuch accounts © 5 


- kind of burnt lime made of ſhells. The rich frequent- 
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Pixx, Pepper ; a genus of the trigynia order, be- Piper. 
longing to the diaadria claſs of plants. There are 20 R/ 


ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable is the firiboa, 
with oval, heart-ſhaped,. nerved leaves, and reflexed 
ſpikes. e plant which produces the pepper ſv 
much uſed in ſood. It is a ſhrub whoſe root is ſmall, 
vous, and flexible; it riſes into a ſtem, which re- 
quires a tree or a prop to ſupport it. Its wood has the 
ſame ſort of knots as the vine; and when it is dry, it 
exactly reſembles the vine-branch. The leaves, which 
have a ſtrong ſmell and a pungent taſte, are of an oval 
ſhape; but they diminiſh towards the extremity, and 
terminate in a point, From the flower-buds, which 
are white, and are ſometimes placed in the middle 
and ſometimes at the extremity, of the branches, are 
produced ſmall berries reſembling thoſe of the currant- 
tree, Each of theſe contains between 20 and 30 corns 
of pepper; they are commonly gathered in October, 
and expoſed to the ſun ſeven or eight days. The fruit, 
rhich was green at firſt, and afterwards red, when 
ivipped of .its covering aſſumes the appearance it has 
when, we. ſee it. The largeſt, heavieſt, and leaſt ſhri- 
velled, is the beſt. 4393 
The pepper plant flouriſhes in the iſlands,of Java, 
Sumatra (Ah. and Ceylon, and more particularly on the 
Malabar coaſt. It is not ſown, but planted; and great 
nicety is required in the choice of the ſhoots. It pro- 
duces no fruit till the end of three years; but bears 
ſo pentiſully the three ſucceeding years, that ſome 
lants yield between. fix and ſeven pounds of pepper. 
Che bark then begins to. ſhrink ; and the ſhrub declines 
ſo faſt, that in 12 years time it ceaſes bearing. 
The culture of pepper is not difficult: it is ſufficient 
to plant it in a rich ſoil, and carefully to pull up the 
weeds that grow in great abundance round its roots, 
eſpecially the three firſt, years. As the ſun is highly 
neceſſary to the growth of the pepper plant, when it is 
ready to bear, the trees that ſupport it muſt be lopped 


to prevent their ſhade from injuring the fruit. When 
the feaſon is over, it is proper to crop the head of the 
plant. Without this precaution, there would be too 


much wood, and little fruit. 

The pepper exported from Malabar, which was for- 
merly entirely in the hands of the Portugueſe, and is 
at preſent divided between the Dutch, Britiſh, and 
French, amounts to about 10, ooo, ooo weight. Bctel, 
or betle, is a ſpecies of this genus, | See BET ELI. Id is 
a creeping ang, n ant like the ivy; and its 
leaves a good deal reſemble thoſe of the citron, though 
they are longer and narrower at the extremity. It 
grows in all parts of India, but thrives beſt in moiſt 
places. The natives cultivate it as we do the vine, 
placing props for it to run and climb upon; and it is 
a common practice to plant it againſt the tree which 
bears the areca nut. 

At all times of the day, and even in the night, the 


Indians chew the leaves of the betel, the bittterneſs of 
which is corrected by the areca that is wrapped up in 


them. There is conſtantly mixed with it the chinam, 


ly 
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(a) See a copious account of the mode of culivating pepper in Sumatra, in Mr Ma r{den's Hiſtory of * re, 
or in the New Annual Regiſter for 1783, p. 147. n eee 
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Piper, 
Pipra. 
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ſy add perfumes, either to gratify their vanity, or their 
ſenſuality. n et 

It would be thought a breach of r among 
the Indians to take leaye for np won 
preſenting each other with a purſe of” beret.” It is 
pledge ot friendſhip that reheves the Pain of abſence. 
No one dares to ſpeak to a ſuperior unleſs his mouth is 
perfumed with betel; it would even be rude to neglet 
this precaution with an equal. The women of gallan- 
try are the moſt laviſh in the uſe of betel, as being a 
powerſul incentive to love. Betel is taken after meals; 


it is chewed during a viſit ; it is offered when you meet, 


London 
Medical 
Journal, 
vol. viii 
part iii 
p. 276, &c. 


pepper bulk grows t iller than the amalago. Th | 
The fruit is fmilar 


joint wood, or peppery elders. | 
ſpike, on which are attached a number of ſmall Regs: 
of the ſize of muſtard. * The whole of the plant has#the' 

e leaves 


and when you ſeparate x in ſhort, nothing is tobe done 
without betel. IF it is prejudicial to the teeth, iralliſts 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. At leaſt, it is a general 
faſhion that prevails throughout India. 


The piper amalago, or black pepper, and the piper: 
orner 


inequal:, or long pepper of Jamaica, with ſome 
ſpecies, are indigenous, and knogn by the names, of 
The firſt bears a im 


exact taſte of the Eaſt India black pepper. 


are broad, ſmooth, and ſhining. 
to the long pepper of the ſhops, but ſmaller, The com. 


mon people in Jamaica ſeaſon their meſſes with the” 


black pepper. To preſerve; both, the fruit may be 
ſlightly ſcalded when green, then dried, and wrapped 


in paper. Perhaps hereafter" they may be deemed wor. 


genus in general: * The natural habits eommon to 


y of attention. be, 

PIPRA, in ornithology ; a genus of birds of the 
order of paſſeres, Latham gives it the name of mana: 
Fin, and ſo does Buffon, who informs us that it was 
beſtowed upon them by the Dutch ſettlers in Surinam, 
Latham deſcribes 25 different ſpecies, and five varie- 
ties. The general character of the genus is, that the 
bill is ſhort, ſtrong, hard, and ſlightly incurvated, and 
the noſtrils are naked, The middle toe is connected 
to the outer as far as the third joint: this character, 
however, 1s not altogether univerſal, ſome of the ſpe- 
cies differing in this particular. The tail is ſhort. This 
genus has a conſiderable reſemblance to the genus pa- 
rus, or titmouſe. They are ſuppoſed to inhabit South 
America only ; but this js not true, for Mr Latham 
aſſures us that he has ſeen many of thoſe ſpecies which 
he has deſcribed which came from other parts, but 
which nevertheleſs certainly- belong to this genus. — 
Buffon differs widely in his arrangement from Mr La- 
tham, and only enumerates ſix diflindd ſpecies. With- 
out particularizing thaſe differences, however, we ſhall 
give from Buffon the following elegant account of the 


them all were not known, and the obſervations which 
have been made are ſtill inſufficient to admit an exact 
detail. We thall only relate the remarks communicated 
to us by Sonini of Manoncour, who ſaw many f theſe 
birds in their native climates. They inhabit the im- 


menſe foreſts in the warm parts of America, and never 


emerge from their receſſes to viſit the cleared grounds 

or the vicmity of the plantations, They fly with con- 

ſiderable ſwittneſs, but always at a ſmall height, and 

to ſhort diſtances ; they never perch on the ſummits 

of trees, but on the middle branches ; they feed upcn 
4 


ſmall wild fruits, and alfo eat inſe&s. They generally Pipra, 

me pe- 
r flocks of _ 
e, without 


all lakes,” 


occur in ſmall bodies of eight or ten of the 
cies, and ſometimes intermingled with : 
the ſame genus, or even of a differeſt s, ſach'as 
the Cayenne warblergy &c. It is commonly in he 
morning that they are found thus aſſembled, and then 
ſeem to be joyous, and warble their delicate little 
notes. The freſhmeſs ef the air ſeems to inſpire the 
ſong, for they are fileſt during the burning Heat of the 
day, and diſpetſe and tire to the ſhade of the thickeſt 
parts of the foreſt. This habit is obſerved, indeed, in 
many kinds bf birds, and even in thoſe of the woods' 
of France, where they collect to ſing in the morning 
and evening; but the manakins never aſſemble in the 


evening, and continue together only from fun- riſe to 


nine or ten o*clock in the forenoon, and ein ſepa- 
rate during the reſt of the day and the neceeding 
night. In general they prefer a cool humid Nustion, 
though they never frequent marſhes of the margins of 

+, Fi 17 2 323 17 


1. The pipru rapicelaz"or creſted manakin, is about” 
che fize'of a ſmall pigeon; being about to'or E= inches 
long.” The bill is Hour Ati mch Rn q a quarter long and 
of a yellowiſh colour, The head is furniſhed-with a 
double round creſt; the general colour of the plumage 
is orange, ine lining to faffron; the wing eoverts are looſe 
and Fringed ; the quills are partly white and partly 
brown}; the tail ſeathers are in number 12; the baſe 
half of che ten middle ones is of an orange colour, 
from thence to the ends they are brown; the outer 
feathers are browr, aud the baſe half of the inner web is 
orange; all of them arefimilarly fringed; the upper 
tail coverts are very long, looſely webbed, and ſquare 
at the ends; the legs and claws are yellow. The 
female is altogether brown, except the under wi 
coverts, which are of a rufous orange; the creſt is 
neither ſo complete nor rounded as that of the male. 
Both males and females are at firſt grey, 'or of a very 
pale yellow, inclining to brown. Ie male does not 
acquire the orange colour till the ſecond year, neither 
does the female the full brown. W u 

« This beautiful ſpecies (ſays Latham), inhabits va- 
rious parts of Surinam, Cayenne, and Guiana, in rocky 
ſituations ; but is nowhere ſo frequent as in the monn- 
tain Luca, near the river Oyapoc, and in the mountain 
Courouaye, neat the river Aprouack, where they build 
in the cavernous hollows, and the darkeſt receſſes. 
They lay two round white eggs, the ſize of thoſe of a 
pigeon, and make the neſt of a few dry bits of ſticks. 
They are in general very ſhy, but have been frequently 


tamed, inſomuch as to run at large among the poultry. 


It is ſaid that the female, after ſhe has laid eggs forſome 
years, and ceaſes ſo to do more, becomes at the enſu- 
ing moult of the fame colour as the male, and may be 
miſtaken for him; in this imitating the females of vari- 
ons kinds of poultry, ſuch as the peacock, pheaſant; &c. 
SeePavo, &c.) Amoſt completepair is in the Leverian 
uſeum.“ Our authordeſcribes a variety of this ſpecies, 
which he calls the Peruvian manalin. It is longer than 
the preceding, eſpecially in the tail, and the upper eo- 
verts of it are not truncated at the ends; the wing co- 
verts are not fringed, as in the rock manakin, and the 
creſt is not ſo well defined as in that bird ; the general 
colour of the plumage inclines much to red; the ſe- 
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"WO" deſcribed. It is an inhabitant of 
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1 21 1 
cond coverts and rumps are of an aſh colour; the wings 
and tail are black; the bill and legs are as in the laſt 

Works: from whence 


its name, 
2. The next and laſt ſpecies which we ſhall deſcribe 
for it would, be impoſſible to enumerate them all), Mr 
am calls the twneful main. Its length is four 
inches ; the bill is duſky, the forehead yellow, and the 
crown and nape blue; the chin, ſides of the Head be- 
low the eyes, and the throat, are black; the upper 
of the back, the wings, and the tail, are duſky 
3 the tail is very ſhort ; the lower part of the 
back and rump, the breaſt, belly, vent, and thighs, are 
orange coloured ; the legs are duſk y. It is a native of 
St Domingo, where it has gained the name of organifte 
from its note, forming the complete octave in the moſt 
agreeable manner, one note ſuceeſſtvely after another. 
It is ſaid not to be uncommon, but not eaſy to be ſhot, 
as, like the creeper, it perpetual iy fhitts to the oppo- 


Me art of the branch from the ſpectator's eye, ſo as 


to elude his vigilance, It is moſt likely the very bird 
mentioned by Du Prata, above quoted, whoſe notes, 
he ſays, are f varied and fweet, and which warbles fo 
tenderly, that thoſe who have heard it value much leſs 
The ſong of the nightingale, It is faid to fing for near 
two hours without ſcarce taking breath, and after a 
reſpite of about the fame time begins again. Du Pratz, 
who himfelf has heard it, ſays that it ſung perched on 
an oak, near the houſe he was then in. 

at cards, 


PIQUET, or Z7rcxert, a celebrated game 
much in uſe throughout the polite world 

Tt is pl between two perſons, with only 32 
cards; all the duces, threes, fours, fives and fixes, be- 
ws - Mp it this game, card for the 

n reckoning at this every for 
number it bears, as a ten for ten; only 2 Cont cards 
for ten, and the ace for eleven: and the uſual game 
s one hundred up. In playing, the ace wins the 
ing, the king the queen, and fo down. 

Twelve cards are dealt round, uſually by two and 
twa; which done, the remainder are laid in the middle: 
if one of the gameſters finds he has not a court-card in 
His hand he is to declare he has carte-blanche, and 
tell how many cards he will lay out, and defire the 
other to diſcard, that he may ſhow his game, and ſa- 
tisfy his antagniſt that the carteÞþlanche is real; for 
which he reckons ten. | 7 

Each perſon diſcards, i. e. lays afide a certain num- 
Der of his cards, and takes in a like number from the 
ſtock. The tirſt of the eight cards may take three, 
Four, or five; the dealer all the remainder, if be 
pleaſes. | 

After diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit 
he has moſt cards ot; and reckoning how many points 
he has in that ſuit, if the other have not ſo many in 
that or any other fuit, he tells one for every ten of 
that ſuit. He who thus reckons moſt is ſaid to win 
the point. | | 


The point being over, each examines what ſequences 


he has of the ſame ſuit, viz. how many tierces, or ſe- 


quences of three, quartes or fours, quintes or fives, frx- 
4me, or ſix's, &c. For a tierce they reckon three 
points, for a quarte four; for a quinte 15, for a fixieme 


16, c. And the ſeveral ſequences are diſtinguiſhed 


in dignity by the cards they begin from: thus ace, 
Vor. XIV. 


769 


. ſwer ; the odds againſt 


PIQ 

king, and queen, are called tiere: major ; king, queen, 
and knave, fierce is a king ; knave, ten, and nine, 
tierce to a knawe, Fe. and the beſt tierce, quarte, or 
quinte, i. e. that which takes is deſcent from the beſt 
card, prevai's, ſo as to make all the others in that 
hand good, and deſtroy all thoſe in the other hand. 
In like manner, a quarte in one hand ſets aſide a tierce 
in the other. | 

The ſequences over, they eed to enamine how 
many aces, kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each 
holds; reckoning for every three of any ſort, three: 
but here tos, as in ſequences, he that with the ſame 
number of threes has one that is higher than any the 
other has; e. gr. three aces, has all his others made 
good hereby, and his adveriary's all ſet aſide. But 
tour of any ſort, which is called a guatorze, always ſets 
aſide three. | | 

All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the el - 
deft proceeds to play reckoning one for card he 
plays above a nine, and the other follows him in the 
fuit ; and the higheſt card of the ſuit wins the trick. 
Note, unlefs a trick be won with a card above a nine 
(except the Jaſt trick), nothing is reckoned for it: 
though the trick ſerves afterwards towards winning the 
cards ; and that he who plays laſt does not reokon ſor 
his cards unleſs he wins the trick. | 

The cards being played out, he that bas moſt tricks 
reckons ten for winning the cards. If they have tricks 
alike, neither reckons any thing. The deal being f- 
niſhed, and each having marked up 
proceed to deal again as before cuttin 
for the deal. : wy 

It both parties be within a few points of being up, 
the carte-blanche An the firſt thing 1 theu 
the point, then ſeq then the quatorres or 
threes, then the tenth wa. 

He that can reckon 30 in hand by carte-blanche, 
Points, quintes, &c. withaat playing, ere the other 
Has reckoned any thing, reckons 90 for them; and 
this is called a repique. If he reckons above 30, he 
reckons ſo many above 90. If he can make up go, 
part in hand and part play, ere the other has told any 
thing, he reckons tor them 60. And this is called 
a pique. Whence the name of the game. He that 
wins all the tricks, inſtead of ten, -which is his right 
For winning the cards, reckons 40. And this is called 
a copot. 

Mr de Moivre, who has made this game the object 
of mathematical inveſtigations, bas propaſed and ſolved 
the following problems: 1. To fad at piquet the pro- 
bability which the dealer has for taking one ace or more 


in three cards, he having none in his hand. He con- 
cludes from his computation, that it is 29 to 28 that 


the dealer takes one ace or more. 2. To find at piquet 
the probability which the eldeſt has of taking an ace 
or more in ſive cards, he having no age in his hand. 
Anſwer; 232 to 91, or 5 to 2, nearly. 3. To find 
at piquet the probability which the eldeſt hand has of 
taking an ace and a king in five cards, he having none 
in his hand. Anſwer; the odds againſt the eldeſt hand 
taking an ace and a king are 331 to 315, or 21 to 20 
nearly. 4. To find at piquet the probability of having 
12 cards dealt to, without king, queen, or knave, 
which caſe is commonly called cartes-blanches. An- 
cartes-blanches are 1791 to . 
nearly, 


1 


Piquet: 
— — 4 


FIR % 1 P 4 4 F 
Pizacs nearly. To find ho many diferentes tial- Poles e 
—— ly Ares from one another, one may. have. N 12700 2 fiſh el N e M ſome . 
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before taking in. Anſwer z 28,967 : 
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elch des) z which, lay 
it, the Athenians on mas 


5 being 225,79, 840 — 
that in that num 4 2 ſet 


e —.— mi en, Which 1 5 od ( 3. the Pbalerus, 
iatroduce.an eſſential difference among the, "3 * port, and not From, the city, being Wk ; 
ſame author gives alſo ſome obſervations on this. game, they uſed bees, that 4 — (Pauſanias, Nepos ). N 
Which he h — J * See Doc - ræus was originally. a villa 8 Attica, G 
; chances, n. 32 pmort. has an iſland, (Srabo), and though d La ia ſrox 
of piquet in Ab Jeux de Hazard, alls, (Thucy- 
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PIRA, is a name by — a "variety of foreign 
Gihes. are diſtinguiſhed. The pira aca is a litile horned 
fiſh of the Welt : Indies, called by Cluſus and others. N 
| the avoncceres. Or.unicorn Hh. The pira acangata is the 1 
name of a; Braſilian fil, which reſembles the 


Atom. was joine tx 

dides), and, 125 kee 2 led 4 4 +; = , Nepgs) 
A very 1 $a us; harbour, e whole of 
85 comp als. was Jo ag xcluding the Mun ichia. 
Ay from, the Piræus food the epulchre of The- 

; whither his friends, conveyed his bones fr. i. ; 


perch Ml . eee. 

both in ſiae and ſhape. It ſeldom, exceeds ſour or fi The, entrance, eus js 5 Chandler's 

2 in length; its mouth is ſmall or "eds forks — aged o.xacky + tn: bel ing do the Travels in 
On abe back it has only one 7 8 1 1 Je . 

— by rigid and prickly n 5 thin 1 ih s an 


. _ fog. 22 v 29 
depreſs at pleaſure, and fink ia a cavity n e ergy A phtadifium,. f 2, A eo 


it iu the back. Its ſcales are of 2 ſdlxery white colour; V the reſort 5 veſſels laden with, grain. 

it ãs wholeſome, and well taſted... Pira bebe i is the name By it it was pcm or; e er town of fame name 

of the milvus, or kite · iſu. Pra; coaba is an American . lrhingn Td . ff; Tpemiſtocles, Who recommendeg. : 
2 


. from 0 


fiſh of ahe truttaceous kind, of a, very delicate flavour. ts triple harbour for the ſingle. one. of 
— ng the length of 12 inches 3 its . 1s N þ 9+ ore capaciops and as better f 


um, e 
ed. and its mouth 


e, but without teeth 


up- 2 ALE FoHes ad mel by begu by bim when 
per ja is longer chan the ander one, and —— arc 2 1. the SONS THR, $7 X 
like ;a carvlaginouys ꝓProminence; its eyes are ,VETF year; beſore eee e 
mportance 


large, and its tail is forked; under each, of the a aps to e A 80 as the i 
fins chere is a beard made of ſix white filaments, and ſerved. 
covered with ſilvery Fira jurumenhecs is a Bra- without cement c 


fin on the back, che anterior part of 


Glan,filh, otherwiſe called. boccg — At. lives) in the w 
muddy bottom of the American ſeas, and 1 — long bo: 
died nat flatted fh. It grows tor great 

found nine, and ſometimes. even. den, and, nd, eleven, fe 
long and two feet and a half thick. It has lc 


pellucid. There is alſo a cavity on the back, as in 


* rl page It. Flac ſo wide tharthe loaded Sn | 


which r= : 


other; materia}, except lead an 
which were uſed to hold together the exterior rang 


paſs. on directions, as 40 cl 
pads was about half . bad de , 
Piræus, as.. Atbens Aopri 5 W 


commun emporium of all Greece. 


e de · 
is whole bara was of ROE tones. 


architect, celebrated, beſides other W Ls 1 
genius, as the inyentor of many arc gr Ale 

building, was employed to lay Wk the gro 
porticoes, Which uniting f. rod 


Pira acangata, into which the fin can be depreſſed a 
pleaſure; the tail ĩs not forked, and the ſcales are all 
* a ſilvery, colour and brightneſs. The fiſh is very 
well taſted 3 che, rp is. another Braſilian fiſh were erected by.t . agarg. or 
of, wt ul pes waſls Rind, and i called by ſume the ket-place, mY . Lanes rom, the ſea, ano Fr, callec 
gatuiſcb. It is brennen ian, on-faye inches long; Hippudamia. B Y. the veſſels were hy the ma- 
its mauth is pretty large, and furniſhed with very ſmall riners.., {theatre was apened, temples were Tailed,, 
and very th,ap teeth; its head ad is ĩmall. but its eyes are and the iræus, which ſurpaſſed the city in utility, be- 
large and prominent, the pupil being of a fine turquoiſe gan equal; it in, dignity. The cavities and windings 
colour, and the i iris yellow / and red i in a variety of ſhades. unychia, natural and artificial, were filled With 
The coverings of the gillis end in a triangular figure, ine ; and the whole ſettlement, comprehending, 
and are terminated by a ſhort ſpine or prickle; its Phalerum and the ports of the Piræus, with the arſe. 
ſcales are very ſmall, and ſo evenly arranged, and cloſe- nals, che ſtorchouſes, the. famous armoury, ef whi 
laid on che fleſh, that it is very ſmooth. to, the Philo was che architect, and the ſbeds for 300, and. FA 
— its tail is rounded at the end, its Whole body, ter wards 400, triremes, reſembled the city of Rhodes, 
head, tail, and fins, are of a pale yellow colour, varie- which had been planned by the ſame Hippodamus.. 
gated all over with very beautiful blood: coloured pots; hy The ports, on the commencement of the Peloponneſian 
theſe axe. round, and of the bigneſs of hemp-ſced war, were ſecured with chains, Centinals were ſta. 
the. back and ſides, and ſomething larger on 11 belly; tioned, and the Piræus was carefully guarded. 
Os us are all VPotec in the ſame manner, and are all Tbe Pirzus was reduced with . great. difficulty by 
d. with an edge of red. N Sy 


Park bs 5 ; 1 Ua, who . 15 walls, my. ſet ſire to the 
roc Es, a ot ores, and is a very well ta armoury and arſe n the civil War it was in 
bib. Piranda is an American filb, fenceleſs condition. - leutenant to Cel, 
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PIR 
ſeized" it, inveſted" Athens, and'1 
money ved „ N the emperors 05 
$, obſetves} that the many wars had d 9 
'wAlls, with the fortreſs" of 'Munychia, and 
had contracted the Piræus into a ſmäafl ſettlement by 
the ports andthe terpple of Jupfter Saviour. This fa- 
brie was then' adorned With wonderful pictures, the 
works of illuſtrious artiſts, and on the outſide wichi 
ſtatues. In the ſecond” century, beſides houſes for tri- 
remes, the temple of Jupiter znd Minerva remained, 
with their images in braſs, and a temple of Venus, a 
rtico, and the tomb of Themiſtocles. | 
The port of the Plræds his been named Porto Clone 
m the marble lion ſeth! in the chart, and alſo Porto 
raco. The lion has been 3 as a piece of ad- 
mirable Culpture, 10 feet high, and as repoſin 
its Hinder parts. It was pierced, and, as ſome ; Orv: 
corjeQured, had belonged to a ſquntain. Near Athens, 
- the way to Eleuſis, was another, the poſture conch- 
N obably its companion. Both theſe were re- 
1 to Venice by the fumous general Morofini, arid 
ate tb be ſeen there before t the arfenat.” At the m 
f <4 ft are tw ruined pier. A few veſſels, mo 
craft, frequent it. Some low land at — 
head 1 aft ineroachment on the water. The build- 
ings are a mean cuſtombouſe, with a few ſheds; and 
by! the ſhore on the eaſt ſide, # warehouſe belon ing to 
de Frech; and a Greek monaſtery dedicate 
ridion;” On the e fide is a rocky od beg 
ich are remnants of the ancient wall, and of a 
way towards Athens. By the water edge are v 58 
of bullding and going from the euſtomhouſe to the 
city on the Ti hand, traces of a ſmall theatre in the 
fide of 1 eb of Man: yehia.  * 


L. the crime of robbery and depredation 


hol the high ſeas. 
By the ancient bomben law, 'piracy, if committed 
o a ſubje, way held to be a ſpecies treaſon, being 


Nb natural allegiance; and by an alien, to 
be felony only : but now, der the ſtatute of treaſons, 

Ew, III. c. 2. it is held to be only felony in a 
oh je. © Formerly it was only cognizable by the ad- 
made courts, which proceed by the rules of the ci. 
vil law. But, it being 1 inconſiſtent with the liberties 
of the nation, that any man's life ſhould be taken 
away, unlef-by che judgment of his'peers, or the 
common law of the Jand, the ſtatute 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. t. eſtabliſhed a he jutiſchction fot this purpoſe; 
ne. proceeds according to the courſe of the common 
aw.” 

The offence of piracy, by PI Nai conſiſts in 
committing thoſe as of robbery and depredation upon 
the high ſeas, which, if committed upon land, would 
have amounted te felony tbere. But, by ſtatute, ſome 
other offences are 5 7 piracy alf); as, by ſtatute 
tr and 12 W. III. c. 7. if any natural born ſubject 
commits any àct of beine, upon the high ſeas, a- 

| others of his majeſty's ſubjects, under colour 
a commiſſion from any foreign power; this, thou h 


5 it outs only be an a& of war in an alien; ſhall 


conſtrued piracy in a ſubject. And farther any com- 


mander, or other ſeafaring perſon, betraying his truſt, 


ſhip, p, boat, onde, 
5 then vp yolunta- 


Nee 


and runmin g ava with 1 


ammunition, or goods ; d 
- BY 4 tion, 4:2 44 4a 31 = Fw 175 


to St 


* I R 
E. to a pirate evnifpiring to do theſe acts; or 
Fa fo . 
5 fm for 6 in defence of his ſhip; or con- 
anch bie him or endeavouring to cauſe a re. 
volt on bod; hall for euch of theſe offences, be ad- 
2 4 pirate, fon,” and rubber, and ſhall ſuffer 
death, Whether he be principal, or merely aceeſſory 

by ſetting forth ſuch pirates,' or abbetting them before 


the fact, or receiving or concealing them or their goods 
after it. And oof ſtatute 4 Geb. I. c. 11. exprefily 
excludes the principals” from the ' benefit of clergy. 


* By the a te 8 0 IL. c. 24. the trading with 
known pirates, or furniſſing them » ith. ammunition, 
or fitting out any veſſel for that purpoſe, or in any 
wiſe conſulting, combining, confederating, or corre- 
ſponding with them, or the forcibly boarding any 
— veſſel, though without ſeizing or carrying 
her off, and deſtroying or throwing any of the 
overboard ; ſhall be deemed piracy; and ſuch acceſ- 
fories to firacy as are deſcribed by the ſtatute of ring 
William are declared to be principal pirates; and 
x Pirates convicted by virtue of this act are made felons 
without benefit of clergy. By the ſame ſtatutes allo; 
(to encourage the defence of merchant veſſels againſt 
pirates), the commanders or feamen wounded, and 
the widows of ſuch ſeamen as are flain, in any pirati- 
cal engagement, ſhall be entitled to a bounty to be di- 
vided among them, not exceeding one fiftieth part of 
the value of the cargo on board: and ſuch wounded 
ſeamen ſhall be entitled to the penſton of Greenwieh 
; hoſpital; which no other ſeamen are, except only ſuch 
as have ſerved in a ſhip of war. And if the command - 
er ſhall behave cowardly, by not defending the (hip, if 
ſhe'carries guns or arms; or ſhall diſcharge the mari- 
ners from fighting, fo that the ſhip falls into the hands 
of pirates; ſuch commander ſhall forfeit all his wages 
and ſuffer fix months imprifonment. Laſtly, by ſtatute 
18 Geo. II. c: 50. any natural born ſubje& or denizen, 
who in time of war ſhall commit hoſtilities at ſea againſt 
any of this fellow-ſabjetts, or ſhall aſſiſt an enemy on 
that element, is liable to be tried and convicted as 4 
dirate BOY 
PIRATE, (exec, Gr. ) ; a ſea-robber, or aa 
armed ſhip that roams the ſexs without any legal com- 
miſſion, and ſeizes or plunders every veſſel ſhe meets in- 
diſeriminantely, whether friends or enemies. 

The colours ufvally diſplayed by pirates are faid 
to be a black field, with 4 death's head, a bartle-axe,' 
and hour plaſs. The laſt inftrament is generally ſup- 
poſed to determine the time allowed to the priſoners, 
whom they take, to confider whether they will join 
the pirates in their felonĩous combination, or be put 
to death, which is 'often perpetrated in the moſt cruel 
manner. | 

"Amongſt the moſt celebrated pirates of the north 
is recorded Alvilda, daughter of a king of the Goths 
named 'Sy She embraced' this occupation to 
deliver herſelf from the violence impoſed on her incli- 
—— by à marriage with Alf, ſon of Sigarus king 
of Denmark. She Keſſed herſelf as a man; and com- 
i her hand of rowers, and the reſt of her crew, 

fa number of young women attired, in the ſame, 
manner. Amongſt the firſt of her cruizes, ſhe tuuthed 
at à place Where company of Fun bewailed the 
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minaroſe, (Pauſanias) : or to the paleneſs brogght'on 


the diſturbances which had been oecaſtoned there by 
the diſputes of the 1 — were very nume- 
rous in that cou 


profeſſion of the ſame faith, and obſervance of the ſame 


ſome Corſairs who carried him priſoner to Tunis. As 
ſoon as he was ranſomed, he went to Rome, and gave 
an account of his miſſion to the who conferred 
upon him ſome ſi 


neſs intruſted him with the reviſal of an Armenian, 
Bible, and ſent him again int» the eaſt; where he Was 
promoted, in 1655, to the biſhopric of Naſſivan. Af. 
ter having governed that church for nine years, he 
returned Sn took the charge of the church 
af „where he died three years aſter in 1667, 
His charity, dis zeal, and other virtues did honour to 
the Epiſcopal office. There are extant of his writings, 
1. Some works of Controverſy and Theology. 2. Two 
Dictionaries; the one a Latin-Perſian, and the other 
an Armenian-Latin. 3. An Armenjan'-Grammar. 
4. A Directory, which is of great uſe in corre 
Armenian books. All theſe works aur Aeg 
him ſor virtue and for learning. 
P IRON (Alexis), whoſe father was an apothecary, 
was born at Dijon the grh of July, 1689 where he paſ- 
ſed more than 30 years in the idle and deſtructive difh- 
pation too eommon to young men. He was at length 
obliged to quit the place of his nativity, in order to 
avoid the reproaches of his ſello w. oitiaens, on aceount 
ol an ode-which he had written, and which gave great 
offence. His relations not being able to give him 
much aſſiſtance, he ſupported himſelf at Paris by means 
of bis pen, the ſtrokes of which were as — — 
Quair as thoſe of an engraver. He lived io the houſe of 
M. de Belliſle as his ſecretary, and afterwards with a 
| Snagcicr, who did not know that he had a man of ge 


he fea, that” Alf tame to n ks of of . bay ia fully eſtabli 
„nn 1 
2 # Auf, beap dd ber! (rity, | 


ö wap —— with 


Piromalli reunited them in the 
ceremonies. In his return to Italy, he was taken by 


gnal marks of of his eſteem; His holi- 
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A Writer:com- 
lifſked for 
ſhowed 


wuy was — 4 , titled 
which was che. bet" thay in 
Gameker. ere 
conduRed, replete wich genins, wit, 
2 ett nth — the g enteſt ſneceſi upon 
I — 1 with 4 
atiention in che capital which was due to a man 
— „and whoſe flaſhes of wit were inexbauſtible. 
ende n few ancedotes of binn, which will 
charucter and turn of mind. In Bur- 


wich hangs over Corinth. andy the intubddantyof Beaune are called the Aer of, 

e (Pauſanias) ; extreme · Firon often indulged his ſatirical pony” ls 
A 2 —— 8 at cheir e o, One day as he was taki 

(Fes); grief of Pi. inthe dei [ef aan: city, he divertha hindfelf 


cutting down.all-cthe thiltles which he met with. 
When a friend aſtec him his reaſon for doing ſo, he 


by the too its of the maſts; - 42352155 PF ard us Beaunoit'; je tur coupe les © 
FRO (Faul), dominicem f Culabrin vb I. 0.14 Pam ſbrry àndeed for the Beaumans $" 
was — into the eaſt. He remained à for Dam cuti their food.“ Being told . 
long time in Armenia, where he had the-bappineſs do that theſe pe would certainly be revenged of 
bring back to the church many ſchiſmatics and Euty- aw 4 p14 eN r | 
cheans, and the patriarch himſelf, - who had before RIAL 2) | * 
thrown every obſtacle in his way. He afterwards paſ· En quand faul, je 9 bathcroir'tous. (42 5 
ſed into ia and Perſia, then into Poland, in qua · « Grifou n I tear wor ther feeble 
lity of Pope Urban VIH.'s nunc, in order to appeaſe reven tho*alone,Eſhould' beat them all“ Ge- 


0 


Was 


„ where a plz 

he aſked what it was ? The Obeazs ta, Aras 
replied a young Beaunian. Ah Sir, (ſays Piron, 
after thauking him), I took it to be the Cheats of 
Oreſtes.“ In the time of the De pen fon ſome body = 
dreſſes the company wick were, ws (Ho 

we dont hear. It is not — ere ) for 
wam of ears.” A biſhop N alked Piron, during 
the diſputes about you read my man- 
date, Mr Piron ?““ « No, my ord; and'youwm—-The 
converſation turning very Warm, the biſhop reminded 
him of the diſtance which birth and rank had put dy.” 

tween them. Sir (ſays Piron), I have plainly the 

Hori over you at this moment; for I. am in the 
right and you are in the wrong.” —Voltaize's Semira- 
mis did not meet with a very. avouruble reception the 
firſt time it was acted. The author finding-Piron be- 
hind the ſtenes aſked him what he thought af his per- 
formance ? I think (replied he) you would bave 
been pleaſed that I. had been the author it“ The 
performer of the character Ferdinand Cortez (the 
title of one of Piron's Tragedies) having requeſtedſome 
corrections to be made on the play the firſt time it was 
Red, Piron fired at the word corredions. - The player, 
who was deputed to wait upon the author with this 
requeſt, cited the example of Voltaire, B⁰⁵corrected 
ſome of his pieces in order to gratify tho taſte af the 
public. 4+ The caſes are widely different 4x 

ron) 3 Voltaire works in chequer- work, and I caſt in 
braſs.” If this anſwer. be not very modeſt, we muſt 
allow that it does not want wit. Henhought himſelf 
if not ſuperior, at leaſt equal to Voltaire. Some per- 
ſon congratulating him on having compoſed the beſt 
comedy of this a e he anſwered, with ea i nf 
than modeſty, 4 too, and the beſt tra 
following! verſes — in Which x 3 


PIS 


terwards became one of 
= Its neighbourhood to 
hief port in che Mediter- 

Tile or no note for trade, 

hes wie 1 ty the decay of Piſa, which, 
however, beg 2 0 up its head again, under the 
thay þis . of hee en Ee duke, whoh has wage | it his 


— 2 apt 2 mf 
1 25 by. ye ＋ wy 
cient 5 


often Plegtes over a 3 of wine, dition. The — is a 1 8 but A 
_— will not give the ſame ſatisſacion, when it is re- frequented. The grand duke's galleys are built and 
repeated, elpecially if in De #46 you want to make commonly ſtationed here. This city is alſo the princi- 
it appear of ſome itapoxtante. Be chat as it may, Pi- pal reſidence of the order of St Stephen, and the fee 
Ton's miſchiavous i ingennityl was partly the cauſe which of an archbiſhop. The cathedral, a large Gothic pile, 
excluded, him from. the French Ac my —*I could contains a great number of excellent paintings and 
not (ſaid he) make thirtyrnine people think as 1 . other eurioſities. This church is dedicated 10 St Ma- 
and I could Rillleſs think as ihirty dine d. He 4 ry; is very advantageouſly ſituated in the middle of a 
ed that celebrated ſociety 3 1 large piazza, and built out of a great beap of wrought 

bel-eſprit, „the invalids of A 2 often endea - marble, ſuch as pillars, pedeſtals, capitals, cornices, 
voured to be one of thoſe invalids. death was haſ- and architraves, part. of the ſpoils which the Piſans 
tened by a fall, which he got a little before. He died took in their eaſtern expeditions, when the republic 
the 21ſt of January 1773, at the age of 83. He had was in a flouriſhing condition. The roof is ſupported 
[Ep borchica (elf the jallping —.— in * way by 76 high marble pillars of different colours, and fine- 


. ly Both the church and the cupola are covered 
| l Piren, gui ue ful yiew. ho The choir is-painted by good hands, and 


Pas meme acudemicien...© | he floor is Moſaic work. - 'The brazen doors are cu- 
Here lies Piron, w Was 1 not even an riouſly ought with the hiſtory of the Old and New 
academician Nel ee Teſtament, b «Ie Bonanno, an ancient ſtatuary. The 
His-wife Maria Thereſa Quenandon, who died in chapel of St Rainerius is richly adorned with gilt me- 
11351, he deſcribes as a ſweet and moſt agreeable com- tals, columns of porpbyry, and fine paintings. In 
panion. They lived together ſox ſeveral years; and the middle of the nave of the church you ſee two bra- 
no huſband ever dna ged bis duty with more kde- zen tonits raiſed upon pillars. The marble pulpit was 
lity and attention. carved by Jchn Piſano, and the choir by Julian da Ma- 
A collection of his works appeared i in 1776, i in J vol. jana. . is the altar, over which is pre- 
8 vo, and 9 vol. 12mo. The principal pieces are, The ſerved à hollow globe or veſſel of marble, wherein 
School of | Fathers ; a N ,aRed in 1728 under the they kept the ſacrament ſor the new baptized, accord- 
title of Ungrateful Sons. Caliſthenes; a tragedy, the ing to the opinion of Father Mabillon. In the ſquare 
ſubje& of which is'taken from Jaſtm. The My Qerious betore the church, you ſee a pillar upon which is the 
er, a comedy... Guſtavus and Ferdinand Cortez, meaſure of the ancient Roman. talent. In the ſame 
two tragedies; ſome ſcenes of which diſcover an origi- ſquare with the dome, ſtands the baptiſtry, a round 
nal genius, but the verſification neither pleaſes the ear fabric ſupported. by — pillars, and or 
nor affect the heart. Metromany, à comedy. The a very extraordinary echo. 
Courſes of Tempe, an ingenious paſtoral, in which the On the north ſide of che coed is the burying 
manners both ef the town and country are pleaſantly place called Campo Santo, being aoyered- with earth, 
drawn. Some odes, poems, . fables, and epigrams. In brought from the Holy Land. This burying · place 
this.laſt kind of poetry he was very ſucceſsful, and he is incloſed with a broad  weilfpainted, end pav- 
way be placed after Marot and Rouſſeau. There was ed with grave ſtones. Here arg a great maey ancient 
no occaſion; for loading the public with 7 vols of his tombs, among the reſt that of Beatrix, mather of the 
"works ; the half of 2 number might have ſufficed.. counteſs Mathilda, with marble baſſo relievos, which 
For, excepting. Metromany, Guſtavus, the Courſes of the Piſans brought from Greece, where you ſee the 
Tempe, ſome odes, about 20 epigrams, three or four hunt of Meleager, which aſſiſted Nicholas of Piſa in 
fables,” and ſome epiſtles, tae reli are but indifferent, the reſtoration of N 'The walls of the Campo 
and have no claim to any extraordinary merit. Santo are- painted by the: beſt maſters of their ps 
\ PISA, a large town of Tuſcany in Italy, ſituated Giotto has drawn 1 hiſtorical pieces of Job: 
on the river Arno, 52 miles from Florence. It was a Andrea Orgagna has given a fv piece «f the Jaſ 
famous republic, till ſubdued, firſt by the duke of Milan, judgment. Under the portico. there i is a decree of the 
and then by the Florentines in the year 1406. Before city, ordering the inhabitants to wear mourning age 
it loſt. its freedom, it is ſaid to have contained near ſor the death of Cæſar. Near the church you ee a 
150,000 inhabitants, but now it has not above 16,000 ſteeple in the ſorm of a cylinder, to which re" 
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we are told, by the Pi- Piſa. 


E 


— 


the church of Str Matthew, 


Eis 
by 133 ſteps 3 it inclinps- Uf feet ou ons cle whith 


une aſcribe to art, but there tu the ſimbing ef the 
foundation.” It inclinatidu i r] ghar aphimb- 


hne let fall ſram the 16p touelles eg rou¹ςuöt de df 
tante uf almoſt ryrtfeet from the! menten fi 
built by Tm of Topruck and Bonannb ruf Pitz in £5 


11 ear this ſte is a fide huſpital, depe endent 
on that of St Maria Nabel ih Florent! ih? | 
The teepte of the church of the Kuguktiatunsie alſo 
very fine, beiug an octa ſhy adorned with pillars, and 
built by Nicholas of Nia. 
there is a. Ratue u Plenty) by. Pierind dd Vievt.” Gow 


painting of the'ci@ 


by the brothers 'Me!ani; natives of this city; is 2 


mired performance. The church of the knights oft St 


Stephen, decorated with the trophies taken from the 


front adorned with marble ſtatues. 


Saracens, is all of marble, with 1 $; and a 
n 
there is a ſtatue of Coſmo I, — 2 
tal. Contiguous to the chuteh is the convent: or 
lace of the Enights| which-is worth ſeeing,” * 0 
churches Della Madorina and Della pita che law of 
which was built by a beggar, whole fipure you may 
ſee on the outſide of the Wall. It is precerided! chat 
one of : the thorns of the crown which was placed on 
our Saviour's head is preſerved” here. Belonging to 

the univerſity there is a great number of colleges; the 
chief of which is the Sapienza, Where the 8 read TN 
their public lectures; next to which are the 

Puteane Ferdinando, Ricci, and others. Beſides the 
public palace, 'ah@'that of the grand duke, there are 
ſeveral others with marble fronts, the fineſt ot which is 
that of Lanfranchi, which, with the reſt along the 
banks of the Arno, makes à very fine appearance. 
There is here a good dock, where they build the gal- 
leys, which are conveyed by the Aruo to Legheru. 
They have a famous aqueduct in this town,” col 


of 5000 arches, which conveys the water from the hills/ 
at five miles diſtance. This water is eſteemed the belt 
in Italy, and is carried in flaſks'to Florence and Le. 
horn. The neighbouring country produces great ſtore 
of corn and wine, but the latter is not much eſteemed. 
They have very good butter in this neighbourhood, 
Which is a feirce commodity in Italy. The city for 
i:s defence has a' moat;' walls, a cuſtle, fort, and cita- 
det; the laſt of which is modert work. The Arno 
is of a conſiderable breadth here; and has three bridges 
over it, one of them of marbhle: two leagues below 
the town it falls into the ſea. The phyſie garden is 
very ſpacious, contains a great number of plants, and 
is decorated with water · works: over the door leading 


into it are theſe” words, Hie Argus ſed non Briareus ho 
i. e. Employ che Eyes of Argus, but not the 
The air is ſaid to be unwhole- 


4 of Briareus. 
ſome here in ſummer, on account of the neighbouring 
moraſſes. Many buffaloes are bred in the neighbour-" 
ing country, and their fleſh is commoul — Be- 
tween Piſa and Büren hot baths, E Long 70. 17. pra 
N. Lat. 43.43. idee 17 
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7 the grtat market Place 2 
the former 


ſquare Indies make üſe bf the bark of the fitſt 


| pat nevus thor 
An 


ſting on hi 


9898 filly in Jama 9 "White 
the hgh of” 25 feet or any Bemis mel as Piitratus, 
e ud bob pig bevy Led, —]DDꝙ—̃ — — 
Au r t Weeral branches at 'the 
Kot ny order; the leaves" ure about two inthes 
g Winged; with ovattobcs.” The flowers are of the 
butterfly _o and of & dirty white colour ; they: 
ſaeceeded by long pods, with fourlongitudinal 
a R_—_ — ] the cells which contain the ſee 
he” Cartyaginetts; © with” oblong oval” leave 
is alſo 4 native of che Wen Indies. It: differs fro 
only in arc and conſiſtetee of 


are very 
ted vy 85054 9 
in Britain. The 


reſpects tl 
lily propagt 


rve 


ire artificial t 


Negees in che We 
ies to 
t6xicate 61h; When ariy number of 8 have 
an 9 to Aden chernſelves | Vn 
2 by ſpeaking, with fithhuntfug, t 
mA ne eto the woods; in ere 
fetch wre of 'the bark of che dog wood tree, 
pounded very 5 Fan with . 
n nan Arried into ricky parts of the fea, 
1 abb ſoaked with fal water, and 
well {que 1 0070 — Hegfoes to expreſs the juice. 
. eee: the ſea with a reddiſh 


anch, being f 4 s tiature, will in an 
bi titne f ur Hides; fuch u. gtvopers; rock- 
fiſh, "Old wives, Welchmen, Kc! 5 drunk or intori- 


cated; as to fim '6n 'the ſurface of the water, quite 
heed1&f' of che danger: the gentlemen then' ſend i in 
their negroe: ; who purſue; both frimming and diving, 
the pocr inebridtel "ſhes," tin they them wi 
their hands; their' miſtets'in' eat! time Nandifig' by, 
becks to ſeethe paſtim. 154 
It is remarkable, that though oh poiſon kills 1 
lions of the ſirall fry, it has ne det been Known 85 
part any bad quality to thefiſh which ave been ea er 
in conſequence of dhe intdxichtionn 0 Tr 
The wood of this tree, 4rhough' pr hard, 1 
only fit for fuel; and even for tijis purpoſe the ne 
very ſeldom, 1 ever, employ it, on account of its fins 
alar quality juſt mentioned. The Bark is rough, 
own, '#nd'thiek; the tree ſends forth à confiderab 
number of branches; and is well clothed with leaves 
which" reſerible"rh6ſe of the pea, are thick, cottoniy, 
and of a io 


* 


poſe I 0 that of the roots.” * 


to 

ſwim; kts lieh Was cerrounded with à high wall, oY; 

prevent filth from being thrown into it. 

alſo uſed for à lavatery among tlie Turks 1 1 

the middle eburt of a moſque ol teinß les 

. waſh themſelves before "they oller weir 
yers,” 


'PISIST RATUS, * Athehian' wh: ts diſtin- Bibliothecs 


-PISCARY, 4n the anchor: Britiſh! ſtatutes the R. f guiſhed himſelf by his valour in the field, and by his Claſſica by 


berty of fiſhing in another man's waters. 


tion of the zodiac: © 
PISCIDIA; : a 


- ' * addreſs and eloquence at home: After be had render · Lempriere. 
PSC Es, in aſtronomy, the 12th fogn ercontetſa- i ed himſelf the favourite of the 
| . TOM 2y049 19199 lieh nd: or yr 
5 ob of the 'decadii order, be- their battles, 
longing to the diade}phizelaſs of plants. There are make himſelf — Brees 


palace by his Tibera-: 
trepidity with —— Rieh he Had fou be, 
cularly near —_ he reſolve 


ret thing ſom. 
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wo 6d favourable, to. bis ambitious views: bu 
ho was then at the head of affairs, and w 


& his celebrated lays 


his, duplicity 

© aſendbly. ira 
meaſures ot his relation 
to artifice. In returning: frorn bis country-houſe, 
cut himſelf iu various places; and aſtet he hid expoſed | 
ngled body to the eyes of the populace, deplo- 
| s misfortunes, and accuſed; his enemies of at- 

tempts upon his life, becauſe he; was the friend of the 
 pevple, che guardian of dhe poor, and the reliever of 
oppreſſed, he claimed a choſen body of 
e populace; to defend is perſon in future from tha 
male volence and the grueky of his enemies. The 
people unanimouſſy gr 
ugh Solon oppoſed it with al 
iſiſtratus had no ſooner received an armed band on 
ty and attachment he cauld rely, than be 
and made himſelf abſo: 
ple too late perceiyed their, 
tyrant was gopyl 


+, oppoſed him. 
(DEAF 
was, pot di 


lon, but he had recpurſe | 
he they flattered. the. pride nud gra: iſiad the gui 


anted his requeſt, 
his. influence; and 


whoſe fideli | 
e; citadel of. Athens, 


yet though! 


. A ed his private virtues and his patriotiſm as a fellow. Piſdrius, 


citizen ; and the opprobrlum which generally falls on Fifmires. 


d dif; his head. may be attributed not 0 the ſeverity of big 


adouniftration, but to the republican principles of the 
Athenlans, whotbated and-+xclajmed againſt the mo- 
deration unde equity of the mi deſt ſovereign, while 
deſires 
of the moſt tyrannical of their fellow tre diy 
ſtratus often refuſed to punith the infolence of his ene- 
mies; and when he had'one.day;been virulently accu» 
ſed of murder, rather than iuſſict immediate puniſu- 
ment upon the man who had criminated bim, he went 
to the areopagus, and there oonYinced the Athenians 
t the accuſations of his enemies were groundleſs, 
and that his life was irreproachable. It. is to his la- 
bours that we are indebted fur the preſervation of the 
poems of Homer; and he was the firſt, according to 
Cicero, who introduced them at Athens in the order 
in Which they now ſtand. He alſo eſtabliſhed a public 
library at Athens; and the valuable books which he: 

diligently collected were carried into Perſia when! 


s cit. Xerxes niade himſelf maſter. of the capital of Attica. 
aclet, aud: Lycurgus,,. conſpired... together Hipparchus and Hippias the ſons of Piſiſtratus, who 
was forcibly. eject- have received the name of Pifftratide, rendered them- 
ere ſelves as iNaitrious as their father ; but che flames of. li- 
expoſed to ſale,, hut there was found in Athens only berty were too powerful to be extinguiſhed. The Pi- 
N | e prizats diſſen - ſiſtratide governed with great moderation, but the 
of therfriends of liberty proved;fayourable. to the name of tyrant or ſovereign was inſupportable to the 


M ar, We.or 
ugſt him, and by h 
from the city. \ bouſe;and all his 
man who, would buy them. T 


expelled tyrant z and Megacle 


© was jealous o 
y. promiſed to re 


curgus, ſecr eil 


x Athenians. Two of che moſt reſpectable of the eiti- 


Piſiſtratus to all his zens, called Harmudiur and Arifiagiton, conſpired e 


bis them, and Hipparchus was diſpatched in a pi 

dar Bitance ſembly. This murder was not, however, atteuded 
of his father-in-law, he was ſoon enabled to enpel Ly- with any advantages; and though the two leaders of 
rgus and to xe eſtabliſh himſelf. By means of a wo+ the conſpiracy, who have been celebrated through eve- 
man called Phya, hoſe ſhape Was tall, whoſe features ry age for their patriotiſm, were ſupporte j by the 
re 1 be impoſed upon the people, yet Hippias quelled the tumult by his uncom- 
people and created himſelſ adherents even among his mon firmneſs and prudence, and for a while preſerved. 
was conducted through che ſtreẽts of that peace in Athens which- bis father had often been 
ay ing herſelf ſubſervieat to the arti: unable to command. This was not long to continue. 
; ſhe was announced as Minerva, the Hippias was at laſt expelled by the united efforts of 


rights and privileges in Athens, if he would marry bis 
hter. Piſiſtratus conſented; and. by the at 


Were. noble. and « ommandi 


L 
S C, and in 
few of P. 


goddeſs of wiſdom, and the patronefs of Athens, who 
own from heaven to re eſtabliſh her favou- 
us in a power which was ſanctioned by the 
will of Heaven, and favoured by the. affection of the 
In the midſt of his triumph, however, Piſi- 


the Athenians and of their allies, and he left Attica, 
when he found himſelf unable to maintain his power 
and independence. The reſt of the family of Piſiſtra- 
tus followed him in his haniſhment; and after they had 
refuſed to accept the liberal offers of the princes of 


nd himſelf un ſupported; and ſome time after, Theſſaly, and the king of Macedonia, who wiſhed them 


when he repudiated the daughter of Megacles, he found 


to ſettle in their reſpective ter ritories, the Piſiſtratidæ 


that not only the citizens, but even his very troops, retired to Sigzum, which their father had in tbe ſum- 
were alienated from him by the influence, the intrigues, mit of bis power conquered and bequeathed. to his 
and the bribery of bis father law. lav. He fled from poſterity. After the baniſhment of the Piſiſtratidæ, 
Athens where he no longer could maintain his power, the Athenians became more than commonly jealous of 
and [retired to Eubga. Eleven years after he was their liberty, and often ſacrificed the moſt powerful of 
drawn from his obſcu e retreat, by means of his fon their citizens, apprebenfive of the influence which po- 
as, and he was a third time received by the pularityand a well- directed liberality might gain among 
people of Athens as their maſter and ſovereign. Upon a ſichle and unſettled populace. The Piſiſtratidæ were 
this. he ſactificed to, his reſentment the friends of Me- baniſhed from Athens about 18 years after the death 
gacles, but he did not loſe fight of the public good, and of Piſiſtratus. 


while he ſought the aggrandizementof his family, he did 


PISMIRES, are * of inſe& very common . 


le& the dignit and the honour of the Athenian Africa; of which there is ſo great a variety, and ſuch 
e died about 528 years before the Chriſtian era, innumerable. ſwarms, that they deſtroy not only the 
power at Athens for fruits of the ground but even men and beaſts in fo little 
his ſon Hipparchus.. a time as one Jingle night; and would. without all 
Iſiſtratus claims our admiration for his juſtice, his li: doubt, prove more fatally deſtructive to the inhabitants 
| If he was dreaded and were they not ſo bappily deſtroyed by a proportionable 


Ss a f Boy . 
ee: aſter he had enjoyed the ſoverei 


years, and he was ſucceeded 


berality, and his moderation. 


etelled as a tyrant, the Athenians loved and refpect. number of monkeys, who greedily 


ferret, and devour . 
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grie vous 8 which | | the cenurion, whole - 
yalt continent of ics i © as to Oh the ſentence executed, ordered the 
maſt horrid, * = mee 8 RT TY 1 ny to pat up. my. [word "into [NS ON 
year of laying walte l Gay I; 5 two cor ons, . Embracit & each other, 
Luvs p- 16 TIE Oey hah _— conducted to 1 po of the 
* PISO \ d. 8 on whole 2 and a N . d of le. P. 
Harps frug; end of th el Jong rages aſcends his tribute, profioun- 
1 8 « fro $7 which gave ſo many. great ces.th — of death againſt the 551 three, 
1 2 4 — oman republic. He was tribune of the —_—_ excepting the centution who had brought 
the, year. 149. Og: Chriſt, and Bas , in theſe terms; You 


uring his tribuneſhip, he publiſhed 


War in Sicily. Lo reward 15 eier ices 


tery of Marcus Es turbulent 
low, were on te ne laaing hemire with. gr + 
y puttin ppreme auen m- 

5 man, who deſerved . — 
than honours, ,, The tribunes of: the peo 
eir hatangues, in 
1323 mutinous of elves. In 
1 Piſo mounted the roſtrum. and being 
Alked if he would declare Palicanus conſul ĩ in caſe the 
r of the people ſhould concur in the nomina- 
tion, he inſtantly realied, that . he. did not think, the 
ap was yet involyed in ſuch darknefs and deſpair. 
to be.capble of committing ſo in us an action.“ 

g afterwards ſtrongly and repeatedly 
'to = « what he ond do, if the, thing 

{ & is anſwer was, * No, I would not 
this firm and laconic anſwer he deprived Palicanus . 
the dignity to which he aſpired. Piſo, according to 
= was not poſſeſſed of a dann conception, but 
maturely, and with judgment, and by a 


ape mach eee eee than The 


be reall * waz. 
Pise 1 Calpurnius), was conſul in the reign of 
13 ſtus, and governor of Syria under Tiberius, 


W a — he was. It is ſaid, that by the order 
of this emperor he cauſed Germanicus to be poiſoned. 
Being accuſed of that crime, and ſeei _— 
abandoned by every body, he laid violent, 
himſelſ in the 2oth year of our Lord. He was — 
_of inſupportable pride and exceflive violence. Some . 
" inſtances of his wicked cruelty bave been handed down 
to us. Having given orders in the heat of his paſſion 
to conduct to puniſhment a ſoldier, as guilty of the 
each of one. of bis companians, becauſe he E 
out of the camp with him bane returned; owidour bes 
no prayers or intreaty c prevail with. Piſo to 
2 ad the execution of this ſentence until _ A 
ould be properiy inveſtigated. , The. ys was led 
without the entrenchments, and had preſented | 
his 198 to receive the fatal Rroke, vba 20 compa- 


ſeditious fel. by — pa. 


Ne: 
the blind fury of the — by Abbots 1 not 


. 


e him.” 


37 the condemned = x 
der to. be. put to death becanſe you bave Pech al- 


ready condemned ; en becauſe. you. have been the 


ended the egy of the condemnation of your comrade; and you, 
15 090 of his becauſe {c haying got 0 8 to put that ſoldier to death, 


ons, who had diftinguiſhed himſelf in that N ou have got Our .PJInce.” 

he left him by his l Iden crown, Weig 1 pfl n 13 * 
ds. Piſo joined to the qualities gt a gd citizen ue, by 8 thick conſiſte ce, it vg 

the lege, of 4 an oratoꝑ, and hiſtorian, . * ene „but leaving A rehduutn 
PiS Calas Calp r, a. 8 ny as te gre 5 It ariſes. out of the cracks 
r 67 before Cbrid, h 8 . bee . N the Iſland of Sunatra, 
orbid canvaſſi ng fy ic 0 $ the haps. — — ome pl: it Indies, Where it is 
_purma de ambitu. Ele diſplayed al 9 nnels ered much — in 7 ö pere is 4 xe · 
'a conſul in one. of the moſt e mark . Ba). 
republic. The Roman e ved by che flat- of which 5 12 wing curious deſor 14-gived us 


"The iſland is ivided i 105 Two 

e north 2 8 I over 
1 wh is not half oad, 
N 775 towards 1 one is 
ole well known to the inhabitants. 
mach above 12 feet, and from 
its bottom above 25 feet perpendicular, ariſe the mar- 
ble ſtrata which ſuſtain the irregular maſſes that ſur- 
round the top of the mountain. 

«The place ſeemed to me (continues our author), 
fo, worthy = obſervation, that I cauſed a drawing 2 
it to be taken. The hole AAA i8 dug out of 
regular Rratum of argillaceous fand S in . 
whitiſh, and in others of a, greeniſh colour ; part 
of it is half petrified, and full of numiſmales o the 
largeſt kind, yn and fragments, with here 
and there. a ſmall. branch of e and 42 
quently of thoſe other foſſil 46 =; . 

maſs B is 


carnua ammonis candida, minima, & 

fallen from the height, of the — and lies folated. 
excavation, made by ſome poor. man in the ſofter 
matter, reaches a little below the extremity CC af the 
ſtratum DD, This is ſeparated by the line EE from 
the ſtratum FF, which is of hard common marble, 
with marine bodies without flints. The upper part aa 
is of hard lenticular ſtone, interſperſed wich flints full 
of lentieulares. The maſs H does not diſeoyer the di- 


n viſions of 1 185 on che outſide, and tranſpires very 
ſmall dr piſſaſphaltum, ſcarcely diſcernible ; but 
the tears my ſame matter, which flow from the 


fidures and chinks of the whitiſh ſtratum DD, are very 
obfervable. They come out moſt abundantly when the 
fun falls on the marble rock in the heat of the day. 
ths pleas is of the moſt. pe fe analy, Jack 
ning like the bitumen. 7 ex 7 9 
1 and code, It * Jos out —_ liquid, 
but —.— in large drops when the fun ſets... On 
— many of theſe drops on the ſpot, I found that 
: 


very clear water. 


Frery one of them had an. inner cavity lull of 
« The 
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dt other times 
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from habitations, and from ſprings 
- Kempfer, Amen. Per. 


Ius deſcription agrees perfectly with the piſfaſphaltum or foſſil mummy of Bua, differing only in the priva- 
Vin of imell, hich Tris Gul to imagine is totally wanting in the Perſian mummy. 


n 4 


7 bteadch-of the tears that L ſaw was 
two inches, and the common.breadth is half an inch. 
Ky The. chinks -fiſures of the marble, from whence 


this. bituminous pitch trafiſydes; ars not thre thin the 
thickneſs of a thread ; aid for the moſt"part are ſo 


A 


* 


whereby they are blackened, they could hot by any 
means be diltin 
rowneſs of theſe paſſages is, no doubt, 


— 


71 


in part owin 
Alter ſome conjectures about the Gt igin of this mine, 
onr author proceeds to inform us that the piſſaſphaltum 


y Haſſelquiſt, in his Travels, is called muste minerale, 


d mimia na, Perſiina by Kepfer, which the 


 Egyptiatis made pſe of toembalm their Kings (3). It 
is ound in a cave of mount Caucafis, which is kept 
mut, and carefully r N rye. of the king of 


Perfia. One of the quilities alizped by M. Linnzus 
ts the fineſt bitumen is to free Witten on che fire, 
© emitting a ſmell of pitell not "difagreeable. 
believes it "wool N for wounds;"as the 
” oriental munmtz i8, Aid He the pitch of Caro, which 
is frequently gſed by the Roman effirurgeons for frac- 


tures, conf ions, and in many exte 
See MtnERALOGY. _ Ar eg 


_  PISSELEUM thvieun, Harbadbe# Tur; a mi- 


nerul fluid of the nature of the thicker Bitumens, and 
- "of all others the moſt approaching, fa-appearance, co- 
our, and confiſtence, to the true piſſaſphaltum, but dif- 
tkering from it in other reſpects. It is very frequent in 
many parts of America, where” it is found pag 

down the fides of mountains in large quantities, and 
ſometimes floating on the ſurface of the waters. It has 


been greatly recommended internally in coughs and 


other diforders of the breaſt and lungs.” 


_"PISTACTA; TurrexTiNE-TREE, Piſtachia nut and 


 Maſtich-tree ; a genus of the pentandria order, belong- 


ing to the dioecia Claſs of plants. There are nine 


_ "ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable are, 1. The te- 
rebinthus, or piftachia-tree. This grows naturally in 
Arabia, Perſia, and Syria, whence the nuts are annu- 

ally brought to Europe. In thoſe countries it grows 
to the height of 25 or zo feet: dhe bark of the ſtem 
and old branches is of a dark ruſſet colour, but that of 
the young branches is of a light brown. Theſe are gar- 
niſhed wi winged leaves, compoſed ſometimes of two, 
three; pair of lobes; terminated by an 

odd one: theſe lobes approach towards an oval thape, 


and their edges are turned backward ; and theſe, when 
e Vol. XIV. 4.4 v£&0 © ten nat 0 
1 . * Unnau ee 

— — — — — 
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iſhed By the naked eye. To the far 


grteable. He 


s 

bruiſeg , emit a ſmell ſimilar to that of the ſhell of the 
nut. N theſe trees produce male and others fe- 
male flowers, and forte hate tot male aud female on 
che farts tree. TH ri o Kerb come offt ff m the ſides 
'of £7 we 50t punches or cärking. They 
hive fd petit, but Ave amin ctowiitd by large 
four-cornered ſummits filled with farina; and When this 
is diſcharged, che flowers fall Aff. The female flowers 


the ſmall quantity of pifſaſphalum that tranſpires.”* * 


they have no petals, but à large oval germen ſupport- 
ing tliree reflexed ſtyles, and” are ſucceeded bY oval 
nuts. 2. The lentiſcus, br common taſtichtee, rows 
naturally in Portugal, Spain, abd Italx. Being an 
evergreen, it has been preſerved in Britain ini order 
to adorn the green-houſes. In the cobntries where 
it is à native, it riſes to the height of 18 or 20 feet, 
covered with a grey bark on the ſtem: but the 


"branches, which are very numerous, are covered with 


a reddiſh· brown bark, and are garniſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of three or four pair of ſmall fpear- 


"thipeT lobes, "without an odd one at the end-. 3. The 
orientalis, br truemaſltich-treeof the * Which 


the maſtich is gathered, has been con dunded by moſt 
botanical writers with the lentiſcus, or common maſtich 
tree, above deſcribed, though there ate confiderable 
differences between them. The bark of the tree is 
brown; the leaves are compoſed of two br three pair of 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one: the 
outer lobes are the largeſt; the others gradually dimi- 
niſh, the innermoſt being the Txt.” Theſe tütn of a 
browniſn colour towards che autumn, when tlie Plants 
are expoſed to the open air; but if they are under 
glaſſes, they keep green. The leaves contiaue all the 
year, but are not ſo thick as thoſe of the common fort, 
nor are the plants fo hard. 1 get 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies is propagated by its nuts; 
wich ſhould be planted in pots filled Lich Id kitchen- 
. — earth, and plunged into a moderate hot · bed to 
bring up the plants: when theſe appear, they ſhould 
have a large ſnhare of air admitted to them, and by de- 
ces they ſhould be expoſed to the open air, which at 
alt they will bear in all ſeaſons, though not without 
great danger of being deſtroyed in ſevere winters. The 
ſecond ſort is commonly propagated by laying down 
the branches, though it may alfo be raiſed from the 


ſeed in the manner already directed for the piſtachia- 


nut tree: and in this manner alſo may the true maltich- 
tree be raiſed. But this being more tender than any of 
the other ſorts, requires to be conſtantly ſheltered in 
winter, and to have a warm ſituation in ſummer. 


5 F Piſtachia 


Ned pm 
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© (4) * Mumiahi, or native Perſſan mummy. It proceeds from a hard rock in very ſmall quantity. It is a bi- 
tuminous Juice, chat tranſudes from the ſtony fuperficies of the hill, reſembling in appearance coarſe ſhoema- 
- kers, wax, as well infits colour as in its denfity and ductility. While adherent to the rock it is leſs ſolid, but 


is formed by the warmth of the hands. It is eaſily united with oil, but repels water; it is quite void of ſmell, 
_ "and very like in ſubſtance to the Egyptian mummy. When laid on burning coals, it has the ſmell of ſulphur 


_ tempered a little with that of naphtha, not difa 


le. There are two kinds of this mummy ; the one is va- 


© "Tvable for its ſcarcity and great activity. The native place of the beſt mummy is far from the acceſs of men, 


Above two fathoms deep, cut like a 
| dh 
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wat 3 : 


well out of the 


of water, in the province of Daraab. 
maſs, ax the foot of the ragged mountain Caucaſus.“ 
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It is found in a narrow cave, not 
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Piſtacia. 
— — 


Piſtil 


Kernel of a pale 


PIS i 
Piſtachia nuts are moderately large, containing a 
iſh colour, covered with. a, red- 


Piſt . . ,: 
es. diſh ſkin. They have'a pleaſant, west, uuRtuous talte, 


reſembling that of almonds 4 and they abound with a 
ſweet and well-taſted oil, which- they yield in great 
abundance on being preſſed after bruiſing them: they 
are reckoned amongſt the analeptics, and are wholeſome 
and nutritive, and are by ſome eſteemed very proper to 
be preſcribed by way of reſtoratives, eaten in ſmall 
quantity, to people emaciated by long illneſs. | 

PISTIL, among | botaniſts, the little upright co- 
lumn which is generally found in the centre of every 
flower. According to the Linnean ſyſtem, it is the 
ſemale part of generation, whoſe office-is to receive and 
ſecrete the pollen, and produce the fruit. It conſiſts of 
three parts, viz. germen, ſtylus, and ſtigma, See Bo- 
TANY, p. 434, and p. 454, ad columns. 

PISTOIA is a city ot Italy, in the duchy of Tuſ- 
cany, ſituated on the river Stella, in a beautiful plain 
near the foot of the Apennine mountains. By Pliny 
it is called Piſſorium, and is {aid to have been once a 
Roman colony. At preſent it is a biſhop's ſee, ſuffra - 
gan of Florence. The ſtreets are broad and regular, 
the houſes tolerably well built, but poorly-inbabited 
for want of trade. Formerly it was an independent 
republic, but ſince it was ſubdued: by the F! wentines 
in 1200, it has been in a declining condition. The 


_ cathedral has a very handſome cupola, and a magnif- 


cent ſtaircaſe to aſcend to it. In the chapel dedicated 
to St James, where his relics are preſerved, the walls 
are almoſt covered with plates of ſilver. Here are four 
x1arble ſtatues of very good workmanſhip, The mar- 
ble pulpit, the baſſo- relievos, the veſſel that holds the 
y water, and the ſquare ſteeple, are the work of 
ohn Piſano. The Jeſnits have a very fine college, 
and the Franciſcans, Dominicans, and Auguſtinians, 
good churches. In the church of Madonna dell? Umil- 
ta there are two ſtatues, one of Leo X. and the other 
of Clement VII. The public palace, ſituated in a large 
ſquare, is a handſome building; ſeveral of the no bili- 
ty have alſo very good houſes, In the neighbouring 
mountains, called by the name of P:ſtoia, there are 
many large villages, the chief of which is that of 8. 
Marcello, belonging to the family of Cartoli. Theſe 
mountains are a part of the Apennines, and border on 
the territory of Bologna and the county of Vernio; 
Higher up is the ſource of the river Reno. The coun- 
try about Piſton, eſpecially towards Florence, is ex- 
cee ding fertile and delightſul, covered with all ſorts of 
fruits, corn, wine, &c. and containing a vaſt number 
ct little towns, wealthy villages, and country ſeats, ſo 
as to be reckoned the richeſt and moſt beautiful in all 
Tuſcany. Tt is about 20 miles N. W. of Florence, 
and 30 N. E. of Piſa. E. Long. 11. 29. N. Lat. 43. 55. 
PISTOL, the ſmalleſt piece of fire- arms, borne at 
the ſaddle bow, on the girdle, and in the pocket. 
PISTOLE, a gold coin, ftruck in Spain and in ſe- 
veral parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c.— The piſtole 
has its augmentations and diminutions, which are 
quadruple piſtoles, double piſtoles, aud halt piſtoles. 
See Mort r- Talk. | | 
PISTON, in pump work, is a ſhort cylinder of me- 
tal or other ſolid ſubſtance, fitted exactly to the cavity 
of the barrel or body of the pump. See Hypgosra- 
rics, ſect. v. Tu w 


PISTORIUS (John), born at Nidda in 1546, ap- 
plied himſelf at firſt to the ſtudy of medicine, and was 


_ communion of the church of Rome. 
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admitted a doctor with applauſe but his preſcriptions 
not being atended with all the ſucceſs which he ex- 
pected, he-quitted that profeſſion, and ſtudied the law. 
His merit procured him the appointment of counſel- 
lor to Earneſt Frederick margrave of Bade- Dourlach. 
He had embraced the Proteſtant religion; but ſome 
time after he changed his opinion, and returned. to the 
He became 
afterwards a doctor of divinity, one of the emperor's 
counſellors, pr. voſt of the cathedral of Breſlaw, and 
domeſtic prelate to the abbot of Fulda. We have 4 
bis writings, 1. Several Cuntroverſial Tracts again! 

the Luther ins. 2. Artis Cabali ſica Scriptores, printed at 
Bale 15873 a ſcarce and curious collection. 3. Scrip» 


* 


tores rerum Polunicarum. 4. Scriptores de rebus. Germa- 


nicis, in 3 vols. folio, from 4603 to 1613. This is a 
curiou> and ſcarce performance, but might have been 
22 digeſted. The author died in 1608, at the age 
| PISUM, eden a genus of the decandna. order, 
belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. The ſpe- 
cies are, 1. The ſativum, or greater garden- pea, whoſe 
lower ſtipulæ are roundiſh, indented, with taper foot- 
ſtalks,” and many flowers on a, foot-ſtalk. 
humiſe, or dwarf -pea, with an erect branching ſtalk, 
and leaves having two pair of round lobes. 3. The 
umbellatum, xoſe, or crown-pea, with four pointed 
acute ſtipuli, and foot-ſtalks bearing many EONS 
which terminate the ſtalks. 4. The maritimum, or ſea- 
pea, with foot talks which are plain on their upper 
ſide, an à gular (talk, arrow-pointed ſtipulæ, and ſoot- 
ſtalks bearing many flowers. 5. The Americanum, 
commonly called Cape Horn pea, with an angular trail- 
ing (talk, whoſe lower leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſharp- 
ly indented, and thoſe at the top arrow painted. 6 The 
ochrus, with membranacequs running toot-italks, ha- 
ving two leaves and one flower upon a ſoot-ſtalk. 
Ibere is a great variety of garden. peaſe now culti- 
vated in Britain, which are diftioguithed by the gar- 
deners and ſeedſmen, and have their different titles; but 
as great part of theſe have been ſeminal variations, ſo 
if they are not very carefully managed, by taking away 
all thoſe plants which have a tendency to alter before 
the ſeeds are formed, they will degenerate into their 
original ſtate: therefore all thoſe perſons who are cu- 
rious in the choice of their ſeeds, lo:k carefully over 
thoſe which they deſign for ſeeds at the time when they 
begin to flower, and draw out all the plants which they 
diſlike trom the other. This is what they call roguing 
their peaſe ; meaning hereby the taking out all the bad 
plants from the good, that the fatina ct the former ma 
not impregnate che latter; to prevent which, they 
ways do it before the flowers open. By thus diligently 
drawing out the bad, reſerving thoſe which come ear- 
lieſt to flower, they have greatly improved their-peaſe 
of late years, and are conſtantly endeavouring to get 
forwarder varieties; ſo that it would be to little pur- 
poſe in this place to attempt giving a particular ac- 
count of all the varieties now cultivated : therefore we 
ſhall only mention the names by which they are com- 
monly known, placing them according to their time of 
coming ta the table, or gathering for uſe. Ar 
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The hötfpur. Nonpareſl. 
The Charon. ZSugar dwarf. 
The Reading hotſpur. Sickle pen. 


1 


Maſter's hotfpur. Marrowfat. 
Eſſei hotſpur. Roſe of crown pea. 
The dwarf pa. Rouncival pea. 
The ſugar pee. Gray pe. 


Spaniſh Morotto. Pig pea; with ſome others. 
-* *Phe Engliſh ſea-pea is found wild upon the ftore in 
Suſſex and ſeveral other countries in England, and is 
undoubtedly a different ſpecies from the common pea. 
The fifth ſpecies hath a biennial root, which conti. 
nues two years. This was brought from Cape Horn by 
Lord Anfon's cook, when he paſſed that Cape, where 
theſe peaſe were a gre*t relief to the ſail-ys, It is kept 
as à cutioſity, but che peaſe are not" {ſo for eat- 
ing as the worſt fort now cultivated in Britain. It is 
a low trailing plant; the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-Rtalk x thoſe below are ſpear thaped, and 
fharply indert-d on their edges ; but the upper leaves 
are ſmall; and arrow pointed. The flowers are blue, 
each foot. ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers; the pods 
are taper, near three inches long; and the ſeeds are 
round; about the ſize of tares n | 
The fixth fort is armual. This grows naturally 
among the corn in Sicily and ſome parts of Italy, but 
is in England preſ-rved in botanic gardens for the ſake 
of variety. It hath an angular ſtalk, rifing near three 
feet high; the leaves ſtand upon winged foot-ſtalks, 
each ſuſtaining two oblong lobes. The flowers are of 
z pate yellow colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſort of pea, but are ſmall, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining 
dne flower; theſe are ſucceeded by pods about two 
inches long, containing five or fix roundiſh ſeeds, which 
are a little compreſſed on their ſides. Theſe are by 
ſome perſons eaten green ; but unleſs they are ga- 
thered very young, they are coarſe, and at beſt not 
ſo good as the common pea. It may be fown and 
managed in the ſame way as the garden pea. 
We ſhall now proceed to ſet down the method 
of cultivating the ſeveral forts of garden peaſe, fo 
as to continue them throughont the ſeafon. 
It is a common practice with the gardeners near 


* 


London to raiſe peaſe upon hot: beds, to have them 


ſhould be laid for two or three feet 


very early in the ſpring ; in order to which they ſow 
their peaſe upon warm borders, under walls or hedges, 
about the mi dle of October; and wnen the plants 
come up, they draw the earth up gently to their ſtems 
with a hoe, the better to protect them from froſt. In 
theſe places they let them remain until the latter end 
of January, or the beginning of February, obſerving 
to earth them up from time to time as the plants ad- 
vance in height (for the reaſons before given); as alſo 
to cover them in very hard froſt with peaſe-haulm,ftraw, 
or ſome other light covering, to preſerve them from be- 
ing deſtroyed; they then make a hot-bed (in proportion 
to the quantity of peaſe intended), which muſt be made 
of good hot — well p epared and properly mixed to- 
— that the heat may not be too great. The dung 
ick, according as 
the beds are made earlier or later in the ſeaſon ; when 
the dnng is equally levelled, then the earth (which 


'thould be light and freſh, but not over rich) muſt be 
laid thereon about ſix or ei 
equally all over the bed. 


t inches thick, laying it 
is being done, the frames 
+ 


8 (which ſhould be two feet high on the back ſide, and Pifors 
about 134 inches in front) muſt be put on, and covered 
with glaſſes ; after which it uld remain for three or 


PIS 


four days, to let the ſteam of the bed paſs off be- 
fore ydu put the plants therein, obſerving every day 
to raiſe the glaſſes to give vent ſor the riſing ſteam 


to paſs off; then, whea you find the bed of a mo- 


derate temperature for heat, you ſhould, with a trow- 
el, or ſome other inſtrument, take up the plants as 
carefully as poſſible to preſerve the earth to ti eit 
roots, and plant them into the hot bed in r vs about 
two feet afunder, and the plants about an inch dif- 
tant from each other in the rows, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have taken root; after 
which you mult be earcful to give them air at all times 
when the ſeafon is favourable; otherwiſe they will draw 
up very weak, and be ſubject to grow mouldy and de- 
eay. You ſhould alſo draw the earth up to the ſhanks 
of the p'ants as they advance m height, and keep them 
always clear from weeds. The water they ſhould 
have met be given them ſparingly; for if they are 
too muth watered, it will cauſe them to grow too 
rank, and ſometimes rot off the plants at their ſhanks 
juſt above ground. When the weather is very hot, 
you ſhould cover the glaſſes with mats in the heat of 
the day, to ſcreen them from the violence of the heat 
of the ſun, which is then too great for them: but when 
the plants begin to fruit, they ſhould be warered of- 
tener, and in greater plenty than before ; for by that 
time the plants will have nearly done growing, and 
the often refreſhing them will oecaſion their producing 


# ome plenty of frait. | 
. ſort of pea which is uſed for this pur- 
poſe is the dwarf; for all the other ſorts ramble too 
much to be kept in frames: the reaſon for ſowing them 
in the eommon ground, and aſterwards tranſplanting 
them on a hot · bed, is to check their growth, and cauic 
them to bear in leſs compaſs; for if the feeds were 
ſown upon a hot-bed, and the plants continued there- 
on, they would produce ſuch luxuriant plants as could 
not be contained in the frames, and would bear but 
little fruit. | 
The next ſort of pea which is ſown to ſacceed thoſe 
on the hot-bed is the hotſpur; of which there are 
reckoned ſeveral varieties, as the golden hotſpur, the 
Charlton hotſpur, the Maſter's hotfpur, the Reading 
hotſpur, and ſome others; which are very little differ- 
ing from each other, except in their early bearing, for 
which the golden and Charlton hotfpurs are chiefly 
preferred; though if either of theſe ſorts are cultivated 
in the ſame place for three or four years, they are apt 
to degenerate, and be later in fruiting; for which rea- 
ſon, moſt curiens perſons procure their ſeeds annually 
from ſome diſtant place; and in the choice of theſe 
feeds, if they could be obtained from a colder fituation 
and a poorer ſoil than that in which they are to be 
ſown, it will be much better than on the contrary, and 
they will come earlier in the ſpring. * 
Theſe muſt alſo be fown on warm borders, towards 
the latter end of October; and when the plants are 
come up, you ſhould draw the earth up to their thanks, 
and treat them in every other refpe& as above directed. 
In the ſpring you malt carefully clear them from 
weeds, and draw ſome” freſh earth up to their ſtems ; 
but do not raife it too high up to the plants, left by 
yr 2 burying 
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ſhould alſo obſerve. to keep them ſreę 
which, if permitted to remain amongſi the plants, will 

increaſe ſo plentifully as to derour che greateſt part of 

. The chief of the vermin which iufeſt peaſa are 

ſlugs, which lie all the day in the ſmall hollows: che 
earth, near the ſtems of the plants, and in the night - 
time come out and make terrible deſtruction of the 
peaſe ʒ and theſe. chiefſy abound in wet ſoils, or where 
a garden i is neglected and qver-run with weeds: there- 


— ver min, 


fore you ſhould make und clear every way round 
the Neale to deſtroy their harbours.z and aſterwards in 
a fine mild morning, very early, when theſe vermin are 


got abroad from their holes, you ſhould flake, a quan- 
tity of lime, which ſhould; be ſtrewed over the ground 
pretty thick, which will deſtroy the vermin wherever 
it happens to to fall upon them, but will do very little 


injury to the peaſe, provided it be not ſcattered too 


thick upon them. init: 
If this crop of peaſe ſucceeds, it will immediavely; 
follow thoſe on the hot-bed z but for fear this ſhoald 
miſcarry/ it will be proper to ſow two; more: crops at 
about a fortnight or three weeks diſtance; from each 
other, ſo that there may be the more chances to ſuc- 
ceed. This will be ſufficient till the ſpring of the year, 
when you may ſow ſeveral more crops of theſe. peaſe at 
a fortnight diſtance from each other. The late fow- 
ings. will be ſufficient to continue the early ſort of 
peaſe through the. ſeaſon ;, but it - will be proper to 
have ſome of the large ſort to ſucceed them for the 
uſe of the family : in —.— to which, you ſhould ſow 
ſome of the Spaniſh: Morotto, which is a great bearer. 
and a hardy fort of pea, about the middle of February, 
upon a clear open ſpot of ground. Theſe mult be ſown 
in rows about four feet aſunder, and the-peaſe ſhould 
be dropped in the drills about an inch diſtance, cover- 
ing then: about two inches deep with earth, being very 
careful that none of them lie uncovered, which will 
draw the mice, pigeons, or rooks, to attack the whole 
ſpot; and it often happens, by this neglect, that a 
whole plantation is devoured by theſe creatures; where · 
as, When there are none of the peaſe left in fight, they 
do not eaſily find them out. 
About a fortnight aſter this you ſhould ſow another 
ſpot, either of this ſort or any other large ſort of pea, 
to ſucceed theſe ; and then continue to repeat ſowing 
ouce a fortnight, till the middle or latter end of May ; 
only obſerving to allow the marrowfats, and other very 
large ſorts ” peaſe, at leaſt four feet. and a halt be- 
tween row and row; and the roſe-pea ſhould be al- 
lowed at leaſt eight or ten inches diſtance plant from 
plant in the rows; for theſe grow very large, and if 
they have not room allowed them, they will ſpoil each 
other by drawing them up very tall, and wall eine 
no fruit, 1 % ! 
When the plants come up, the earth ſhould be Anat 
vp to their thanks (as was before directed), and the 
ground kept entirely clear from weeds; and when che 
plants are grown eight or ten inches high, you: thould, i 
itick ſome þruthwood into the ground cloſe to the peaſe 
fyr them to ramp upon, which will ſupport them from 
trailing upon che ground, which. is very apt to rot the 
rowing; ſorts of peaſe. eſpecially in wet ſꝛaſons; be · 
fades, by thus ſupportiag them, the air can freely paſs 
between them, which will preſerve the bloſſoms from 


t 


piles, b their leaves you ſhould rot their Gems, as is 
8 the — —-— You 
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falling of before their time; and oceaſion them: to Lear Nee . 
much better than if permitted to lie upon the ground, 
and there will be room to paſs between the rows to ga- —— 
ther the peaſe when they Fate rip 
The dwarf ſorts aſ p 
than thoſe 


e may be ſown much cloſer 
ore mentioned ; forithele ſeldom 
above a foot high, and rartly ſpread above half a 
—_ width, ſo that theſe need not have more room 
than two ee ee Ten ors): and not above an inch 
aſunder in the rows, Theſe will produce a good quan- 
tity of peaſe, provided the ſeaſon be not over dry; but 
they ſeldom continue long in bearing, ſo that they are 
not ſo proper to-ſaw' for the main erop, when a quan · 
tity of peaſe is expected ſut the table, theit chief ex- 
cellency being for hot beds, here they will produce 
a greater rome of peaſe (provided they are well- 
managed) than if expoſed to thi-open gin; whore te” 
um — them up. . | 5 

e orts may be cu tivated 3 
common =o ofthe family] becauſe theſe will produce 
in greater quantities than the other, and will endure 
the drought better; but the early kind are by far the 
ſweeter · taſted % ages miss! thaw £57191 

The beſt of all the large kinds is the marrowfat, 
which, if gathered young, is a well taſted pea; and this 


will continue through the month n —— * | 
planted on a ſtrong ſoil; -- 

The gray and other large winter-peaſe are ſeldom 
cultivated in 


gardens, becauſe they require a great deal 
of room, but are uſually ſown in fields. For the pro- 


per method of managing en 148 ara rarer ad 
n*.150;: 

In the Muſeum Ruſticom, Vol. I. p. 10g. we find 
the following method of. preparing peaſe tor hog· meat, 
which we ſhall give in the words of ren 
mer who communicated it. 

A few years ago (ſays he), I had a plentiful crop 
of peaſe on a ten acre piece, which lies near my houſe: 
when they were full podded and nearly ripe, I had 
them hooked in the uſual manner; but before I could 
get them in, there came a heavy ſhower of rain which 
wetted them through and through; and the dull heavy 
weather, with frequent ſhowers which en ee 
vented their drying for a conſiderable time. 

J cauſed thewads to be from time to time turned, 
to prevent the haulm from rotting and at length a 
few days ſunſhine dried them enough to be inned ; for 
as they lay hollow, che wind es greatly alan be 
operation. 181i 

Before I got them . examining ſome of me 
pods, I found that the peaſe were all ſprouted to a 
conſiderable length i this was what I had expected, as 
I gave my crop over for loſt, till aſter a little recollec- 
tion, as the weather ſtill continued fine, I determined 
to threſh them in che fiele. 

This was accordingly: done; and the corn, Ker 
it was caſt and riddled to ſeparate i ch from We rabbi; 
was dried on my malt kiln, | PX ich 6? 


„When this operation was wk I doen to reflet | 


in what manner I ſhould diſpoſe of my-peaſe, being ſen- 


ſible that they could not be proper for ſeed, and ſtand- 
ing no chance of So of then © _ advantage” 
in the market. *1 
At length, as it was dena e dg of war, and of 
courſe there was a great demand for pork for the uſe 
of the navy, I determined to buy * _ 


I \ 


Piſum, ber df lean hogs, 
F. wont. ſume this erop du my own 
« My expectations were mort than anfwered; for I 


Fi 
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premiſes, and in that man - 
1 Wen 24 


LE Sd Here br 


found, by repeated experiences that three buſhels of 


the peuſe I have mentioned went ntarly as fat in fat- 


tening the hogs: I bougin at four buſhels got in dry 
bs in — . 6 practiſed. 2 j * 
This diſcovery I made ſeveral years ago, and it 
has turned out to my advantage; for ſince that time 
L have been quite indifferent as to the weather in 
which my peaſe are hooked, being rather better plea- 
ſed, as far as relates to them, with wet than dry wen- 
ther; but if che weather happetis to be dry at the 
time they are ripe; I always cauſe as many as I want: 
for feeding my — which are not a few in a year, 
to be regularly maſted in the fame manner nearly as 
my barley : this management has of late ſucceeded ve-' 
ry well with me, and I therefore iniend to continue it. 
gBeſides feeding my hogs with theſe malted peaſe, 


L have often given them to my horſes, with which 
they e very well, and are heartening food. 
ä 46 


urkeys will fatten apace on them alſo, and be 
fine meat. a | il 222 I. 1 eg 1 
«I have applied my malted peaſe to many other 
uſes, which J have not at preſent time to enumerate : 
but were they only uſ:d for feeding hogs and horſes, 
it is ſtill worth while to prepare ſome in this manner 
PIT. coat, or Sroxx- coaAL. See Coal and Li- 
Naarn er eee 10 been 73% 
Mr Bertrand, in his Ory#ologic Dictionary, reduces 
all kinds of coals to fix general claſſes, via. 1. Lithan- 
thrax-ligneus ; 2. Petroſſus; 3. Terreſtris ; 4. Piceus; 
5. Fiſſilis; 6. Mineralifatus. He ſays, that the dots 
coals are heavier, and burn not fo well as thoſe of New 
caſtle ; chat thoſe of Liege burn quicker ; and thoſe 
from Braſſac in Auvergne, and from La Foſſe, burn 
with a more agreeable flame, &c. But Mr Morand, 
in his Nomenclature Raiſonnee, diſtributes all forts of pit- 
coals into four-clafſes : In the firſt he places nine va- 
rieties, beginning with the gaga or /uccinum nigrum, 
to the variegated lithanthrax ; in the ſecond he reckons 
ſeven varieties, beginning with the kthanthrax eleganti 
| ra, to that facie granulata : and he forms the 
fourth claſs with the earthy and poorer kinds: of foſſil 
coals,. He ſeems, however, to have been puzzled with 
the ſlaty coals, as he es them in a ſeparate claſs, 
perhaps to ſhelter himſelf from the critical cbjections 
of thoſe numerous ſuperficial naturaliſts, who only loox 
for the apparent configuration, without almoſt any re- 
gard to che component parts of foſſi s. porta 
The coal trade is of infinite importance to Great 
Britain, which never could have arrived at its preſent 
commercial eminence without it; and this eminence it 
will be impoſſible to retain if coal ſhould ever become 
ſcarce. This we truſt is not likely to be the caſe, though 
Mr Williams expreſſes great fears for it, and informs us 
that at Newcaſtle and in many parts of Scotland the 
mines near the ſea are already waſted, the firit confe- 
quence of which muſt; be an enormous riſe in the price. 
See his abſervations on this ſubject in his Natural Hiſa- 


Mineral Kingdom, p. 156, &c. This author ſays, 


ry of the 

a& coal was not difcovered till between the middle of 
the lath and beginning of the 13th centuries : it is 
thereſore, according to him, 400 years ſince it was firſt. 


. 


wi 
#7 
voy . 


f o58r }J 
that 1 might by-theit” meat con - diſcovered'in Britain, but they have not been in com- Pitahaya, 
mor uſe for more that 200 years. The ſame author Pitcairne. 
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gives us many pertment obſervations on the appear- 
anees andiidications of coal, inftrutions about ſearch- 
ing for it; rem ks on falſe and doubtful fymptoms of 
coal; for all whieh, together with his obſervations on 
the different kinds of Scots coal, we ſhall refer our 


readers to the work itſelf; the firſt part of which, oc- 


cupying the largeſt proportion of the firſt volume, is 
upon the ffrata of toal, and on the concomitant firatu. 
See alſo our article CoaL ERK. 
PITAHAYA C Cadar Pita aya, Lin. Syſt. Vrgeta- 
Bilium. Ficquin Amer. 151: ed. 2. p. 75. M. Z. Car- 
thagena ), a ſhrub peculiar to California, is a kind of 
beech; the fruit of which forms the greateſt harveſt of 
the natives.” Its branches are finely fluted, and riſe 
vertically from the ſtem, ſo as to form a very beauti- 
ful top. The fruit is like a horſe · cheſnut. In ſome. 


white, in others yellow, and in others red, but always 


exquiſitely delicious, being a rich ſweet, tempered with 
a grateſul acid. See Cacrus. © 

»PFFCATIRNE (Dr Archibald), a moſt eminent 
phy ſician and ingenious poet, was deſcended from the 
ancient family of the Pitcairnes of Pitcairne in Fife- 
ſhire, and was born at Edinburgh on the 25th of De- 
cember 1652. He commenced his ſtudies at the ſchool 
of Dalkeith and from thence he was removed to the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, where he improved himſelf 
in claflical learning, and completed a regular courſe of 
phitotophy. His friends, according to the authors of 
the Biographia Britannica, were defirous that he ſhould: 
follow the profeſſion of theblogy. The unpleafant' 
gloom, however, which at that tme hung over reli- 
gion and its profeſſors in Scotland, could not but very 
ill ſuit with that native cheer ulneſs of temper and li- 
berality oſ mind which made him, long aſter, a mark 
for the arrows of preciſeneſs and grimace. The law 
ſeems to have been his own choice, and to this ſcience 
he turned his attention. With an ardour peculiar to 
himfelf,- and an ambition to excel in whatever be un- 
dertook,. he purſued it with ſo much intenſeneſs, that 
his health began to be impaired. On this account, 
his phyſicians adviſed him to ſet out for the ſouth of 
France. By the time he reached Paris, he was hap- 
pily ſo far recovered, that he determined to renew his 
ſtudies ; but being informed that there was no able 
proſeſſor of law in that city, and finding ſeveral gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance engaged in the ſtudy of 
phyſic, he went with them to the lectures and hofpitals, 
and employed himſelf in this manner for ſeveral months 
till his affairs called him heme. 

On his return, he applied himſelf chiefly to the ma- 
thematics. It is not uſual to ſee the briars of this 
ſcience and the flowers of poetry growing in the ſame 
ſoil. + Here, however, they were 1 united; and 
to this union perhaps was owing that ſingular com- 
mand of judgment, over one of the livelieſt of fancies, 
which appears in every part of his works. His intimacy 
with Dr David Gregory, the celebrated mathematical: 
profeſſor, began about the ſame time; and probably 
conduced to cherith his natural aptitude for this (ſtudy. 
It was then, in a great meaſure, new to him; it ſoon 
became his principal delight; his progrefs in it was 
rapid, and correſpondent to bis progrets in other pur- 
ſuits, ' His improvements on the ' me: bod of infinite 
ſeries then adopted, which Dr Wallis of Oxford after- 

wards 


Piteairne. 
— — 


wards publiſhed, were a conſpicuots and early probf 
of his abilities in this ſcience. 33G . 
Had Dr Pitcairne continued to proſecute the ſtudy 
of the law, and could he have moulded his principles 
to the times, the firſt offices and honours of the Rate 
might have been locked for without preſumption as 
the probable reward of ſuch talents as he poſſeſſed. 
Struck, however, with the charms of mathematical 
truth which had been lately introduced into the philo- 
ſophy of medicine, and hoping to reduce the healing 
art to geometrical method, he unalterably determined 
on this leſs aſpiring profeſſion. At the period when 
he formed this reſolution, the ideas of the medical 
world, alteady fafficiently confuſed, were ſtill farther . 
jumbled by the diſcovery of the circulation of the 
blood, which had as yet produced nothing but doubt, 
uncertainty, and aſtoniſhment. In Edinburgh at that 
time there was no ſchool, no hoſpital, no opportunity 
of improvement but the chamber and the ſhop. He 
therefore ſoon after returned to Paris. Genius and 
induſtry are unhappily not often united in the ſame 
character: of ſuch an union, however, Dr Piteairne is a 
celebrated inftance. During bis reſidence in France, he 
cultivated the obje& of his purſuit with his natural en- 
thuſiaſm, and with a ſteadineſs from which he could 
not be diverted by the allurements of that joy which, 
in his hours of ſocial and feſtive intercourſe, he always 
felt and always gave. Among his various occupations, 
the ſtudy of the ancient phylicians ſeems to have had 
a principal ſtare, "This appears from a treatife which 
he publiſhed ſome time after his returu; and it ſhows, 


that he wiſely determined to know the progreſs of me- 


dicine from its earlteſt periods, before he attempted 

reform and improve that ſcience. by 

On the 13th of Augult 1680, he received, from the 
faculty of Rheims the degree of Doctor; which, on 
the 7th of Auguſt 1699, was likewiſe conferred on 
him by the umverſity of Aberdeen; both being at 
tended with marks of peculiar diſtinction. Other me- 
dical honours are ſaid to have been conferred on him 
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was fully eſtabhſhed, many sa viadioully at 


Pn on the brows of Hi rates arid others. 
Had the attempt been directed againſt himſelf, che 
zealin adefence; and his arguments remain unanſwered. 
Doring his reſidence in Scotland, his reputation 
became 15 conſiderable, that, in the year 1691, the 
univerſity of Leyden ſolicited him to fill the medical 
chair, at that time vacant. Such an honourable teſti. 
mony of reſpect, from a foreign nation, and from ſuch 
an univerſity, cannot perhaps be produced in the me- 
dical biogtaphy of Great Britain. The luſtre of ſuch 
characters reflects honour on their profeſhon, and on 
the country which. has the good fortune of giving 
them birth ; and ſerves to give the individuals of that 
country not only a uſeful eſti mation in their own eyes, 
but in thoſe alſo of the reſt of the world. Dr Pit- 
cairne*s well known. political principles excluded him 
from public honours and, promotion at home : he 
thetefore accepted the invitation from abroad ; and, 
on the 26th of April 1692, delivered, at Leyden, h 
elegant and maſterly inaugural oration: Oratio qua 
oftenditur medicinam ab omni philoſophorum ſecta eſſe Iibe- 
ram. In this he clears medicine from the rubbiſh of 
the old philoſophy ; ſeparates it from the inſſuence df 
the different ſeas; places it on the broad and only 
ſure foundation of experience ; ſhows how little good 
inquꝭ ries into the manner how medicines operate have 
done to the art; and demonſtrates the neceflity of a 
ſedulous attention to their effects, and to the various 
appearances of diſeaſe. | 
Nothing (ſays an elegant panegyri 


generous foul of Pitcairne could not have exerted more 


* 


* 


\ * 


i tempted to Plicafrn 
tear the laurels from the Muſtrious Enpiiſhmay, and to 


filt® of our author) + De 


marks a ſuperiority of intellect ſo much as the cou- Charles 
rage requiſite to ſtem a torrent of obſtinately prevail · Webſter, in 


ing and groundleſs opinions. 


talents of Pitcairne were admirably adapted; and, in 


veian Ora- 


For this the We and the Har- 
tion at E- 


his oration, he diſplays them to the utmoſt. It was dinburgh 
received with the higheſt commendations ; and the ad- for the year 


miniſtrators, to teſtify their ſenſe of ſueh an acquiſition 17813 from 

to their univerſity, greatly augmented the ordinary ap- 2 per- 
h 8 . | formance 

pointment of his chair. the preſent 
He diſcharged the duties of his office at Leyden fo 


in France and elſewhere; but nothing affords a more 
nnequivocal teftimony to his abilities than that which 


the iurgeons of Ed'nburgh” gave, in admitting him, article is 


freely ard unſolicited,” a member of their college. 
None had ſuch opportunities of judging of his merit as 
a practitioner, and on no phyſician did they ever beſtow 
the ſame public mark of reſpect. Soon after his gra- 
duation at Rheims, he returned to Edinburgh ; where, 
on the 29th of November 1681, the Royal College of 
Phyſicians was inſtituted; and his name, among others, 


graced the original patent from the crown. 


In his Solutio Problematis de Inventoribus, the trea- 
tiſe above alluded to, he diſcovers a wonderful degree 
of medical literature, and makes uſe of it in a man- 
ner that does great honour both to his head and his 
heart, His object is to vindicate Dr Harvey's claim 
tt the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood. The 
diſcovery was, at firſt, controverted by envy, and re- 
probated by ignorance. When at length its truth 


«£3.. 
— — — —— — 


— — 


as to anſwer the moſt ſanguine expectations. 


with univerſal applauſe. Independently of the enco- 
miums of Boerhaave and Mead, who were his pupils, 
the numerous manuſcript copies of his lectures, and 


He chiefly ex- 
_ with a perſpicuity and eloquence which met traced, 


the mutilated ſpecimen of them which found its way Elementæ 
into the world without his knowledge, ſhow how juſt- Medicinz. 


ly it was beſtowed, At the ſame time, he was not 
more celebrated as a profeſſor then as a practical phy- 
ſician; and not witſtanding the multiplicity of his bu- 
ſineſs in both theſe characters, he ſound leiſure to pub · 
liſh ſeveral treatiſes on the circulation, and ſome other 
of the moſt important parts of the animal economy (a), 
At the cloſe of the ſeſſion he ſet out for Scotland, 
with an intention of returning in time for the ſacceed- 
ing one. On his rr the daughter of Sir 
e , | Archibald 


— — 


e eder Ser the following character of theſe and ſome other of Dr Pitcairne ; ne's diſſertations, 


which were collected and publiſhed at Rotterdam, anno 1701: « Hzc ſeripta optima ſunt et pertecta, 


legas Diſſertationem de Motu Sanguinis per Pulmones, five alia 


ethodus ſtudii, ab Hallero edita, 2 569. 
(2) He had been married befor 
and daughter, who both died young. 


re to 4 daughter of Colonel James Hay of Pitfour, by whom he had a ſon 


five 
oplcala, ire vimom wading 4 Oe 
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Archibald Stevenſon, the object of bis jonrney, her 


relations would on no account. conſent to part wi 


remain; and he wrote the univerſity a polite apolo- 

5,, Which was received with the utmoſt regret. He 
even declined the molt flattering ſolicitations and temp- 
ting offers to ſettle in London. Indeed he ſoon came 
into that extenſive practice to which his abilities in- 


titled him, and was alſo appointed titular profeſſor of 


medicine in the univerſity o . 
be uniformity of a profeſſional life is ſeldom inter- 


. rupted by incidents worthy of record. Specimens, 


however, of that brilliant wit with which he delighted 
his friends in the hours of his leiſure, continue to en- 
tertain us (c); and the effeds of that eminent ſkill 
which he exerted in the cure of diſeaſe, ſtill operate to 
the good of poſterity. | | 

Ihe diſcovery of the circulation, while in ſome 
meaſure it exploded the chemical and Galenical doc- 
trines, tenJed to introduce mathematical and mecha- 
nical reaſoning in their ſtead. Of this theory (v) 
Dr Pitcairne was the principal ſupport, and the fir 
who introduced it into Britain. A mathematical turn 


'of mind, and a wiſh for mathematical certainty in me- 


2 


puniſh them. 


dicine, biaſſed him in its favour, and he puſhed it to 
its utmoſt extent One is at a loſs. whether moſt to 
admire or regret ſuch a waſte of talents in propping a 


* 
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theory which, though ſubverſive of former ones, was Pitcairne- 
th. to fall before others but a little more ſati factory than 
him again. He was therefore reluctantly obliged to 


PIT 


itſelf, Mechanical phyſicians expected more from geo- 
metry than that ſcience could grant. 'They made it 
the foundation inſtead of an auxiliary to their inqui- 
ries, and applied it to parts of nature not admitting 
mathematical calculations. By paying more attention 
afterwards to the ſupreme influence of the living prin- 
ciple, the ſource of all the motions and functions of 
the budy, it was found that theſe could not be ex- 
plained by any laws of chemiſtry or mechaniſm. They 
are ſtill, however, involved in obſcurity ; and notwith- 
ſanding the numberleſs improvement which have ta- 
ken place in the ſciences connected with medicine, will 
perhaps remain inſcrutable while man continues in his 
preſent ſtage of exiſtence. ' 

In a ſcience fo {1 wly progreſſive as that of medi- 
cine, Dr Pitcairne did a great deal. By labouring in 
vain for truth in one road, he ſaved many the ſime 
drudgery, and thereby ſhowed the neceſſity of ano- 
ther, He not only exploded many falie noti-ns of 
the chemiſts and Galenilts which prevailed in this time, 
but many of thoſe too of his own ſect. In particu- 
lar, he ſhowed the abſurdity of referring all diſ:aſes 


and their cures to an alkali. r an acid (E). Heretuted 


the idea of ſecretion being performed by pores diffe- 
rently ſhaped (F), Bellini's opinion of efferveſcences in 
the 


th. 
* * mw * _— _— — 


— * 


n 
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(e) Vide Pitcaruii Poemata.—Several of his poems, however, are obſcure, and ſome of them tor.lly unintel- 


ligible without a key. 


In thoſe of them which are of a political kind, he wiſhed not to expreſs himſelf too 
clearly ; and in others, he alludes to private occurrences which were not known beyond the circle of his com- 
panions. His poem Ad Lin-{:fum), addreſſed to his friend Lindſey, is commented on by the authors of the 


Biographia Britannica ; and it is to be regretted that it is the ouly one on which they have been ſolicitous to 


Rance n the, Do& 


throw light. Some parts (ſay they) of this poem, are hardly intclligible, without knowing a circum- 
ar's hfe, which he often told, and never wichout ſome emotion. 


It is a well known ſtory 


of the two Pat nic philoſophers, who promiſed one another, that whichever died firſt ſhuuld make a viſit to 
bis ſurviving companion. This ſtory being read by Mr Lindſey and our author together, they, being both 
then very young, entered into the ſame engagement. Soon after, Pitcairve, at his father's houſe in Fife, 
dreamed one morning that Lindſey, who was then at Paris, came to him, and told him he was not 
dead, as was commonly reported, but ſtill alive, and lived in a very agreeable place, to which he could not 


yet carry him. 


By th- courſe of the poſt news. came of Lindſey's death, which happened very ſuddenly the 


morning of the dream. When this is known, the poem is eaſily underſtood, and ſhines with no common degree 


of beauty. * 


 « 


« Lyndefi l Stygias jamdudum veRe per undas, 


« Stagnaque Cocyti non adeunda mihi; 


« Excute pauliſper Lethæi vincula ſomni, 

Ut feriant animum carmina noſtra tuum. 
Te nobis, te redde tuis, promiſſa daturus 

„ Gaudia; fed proavo ſis comitante redux: 
« Namque novos viros mutataque regna videbis, 


* 


% He then prooeede 


Paſſaque Teutonicas ſceptra Britanna manus“. 


to exclaim againſt the principles and practices which produced this Teutonic violence 


upon the Britiſh ſceptre; and concludes with a with, that Lindley might bring Rhadamanthus with him to 


« Unus abeſt ſcelerum vindex Rhadamanthus ; amice, 


Dii taciant reditus ſit comes ille tui! 


Every one ſees how much keener an edge is given to the ſatire upon the revolution, by making it an ad- 
ditional reaſon for his friend's keeping his promiſe to return him a viſit after his death.“ 


(v) See the article Puxsior oo, no 7—1 
ls) 
morborum. | 
(v) De cizevlatione ſanguinis per vaſa minima. 


** 


Pilaarnii Diſeriationes, Edin. edit. 1713. De opera quam præſtant corpora acida vel alkalica in curatione 


Written 
n 1689, 


o 


PI T 


have been t 
from a 4 


His own hun 
preſent generally received practice differs 
little in reality. 
rhagic diſcaſes by bleeding, purging, and bliſtering, as 
has been done uniformly and ſolely on the different 
theories ſince. His method of adminiſtering mercury 
and the bark is obſerved at this day; and with reſpect 


s very 


to febrile, nervous, glandular, and dropſical affedtions, 


they ſeem to be as often the opprobriums of the art 
now as they were then. | 

Dr Piteairne was univerſally conſidered as the firſt 
Phyſician of his time. No one appears ever to have 
had ſo much practice in his country, or ſo many con- 
ſultations from abroad; and no one, from all accounts, 
ever practiſed with greater ſagacity and ſucceſs. The 
higheſt thought themſelves honoured by his acquaint- 
ance, and the loweſt were never denied his aſſiſtance 


and advice. The emoluments of his profeſſion muſt veſſel. 


have been great ; but bis charities are known to have 
been correſpondent. The poſſeſſion of money be poſt- 


ned to more liberal objects: he colled ed one of the 


fineſt private libraries in the world; which was purcha- 
ſed, after his death, by the Czar of Muſcovy. Not- 


withſtanding the fatigues he underwent in the excrciſe - 
of his profeſſion, his conſtitution was naturally deli- 


cate. About the beginning of October 1713, he be- 
came aſſected with his laſt illneſs; and on the 23d he 
died, regretted by ſcience as its ornament, by his coun- 
try as its boaſt, and by humanity as its friend. He 
left a ſon and four daughters: of whom only one of the 
latter now ſarvives. 'The-preſent noble ſamily of Kelly 
are his grandchildren. bi 

Some anonymous publications are attributed to Dr 
Pitcairne, particularly a treatiſe De Legibus Hiftorie 
| Naturals, &c.; but the only cnes he thought proper 


to legitimate are his Difertationes Medice, and a ſhort 


eſſay De Salute. 
* 
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He treated inflammatory and hemor- 


movement of pitching, which is very inc 
and, when it is con f 


ble, will * retard the 
as well as endanger the » and ſtrain the 
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to its effort, with an inclination which inereaſes in 


Pithc. 
— — 


2 the mails, and may be ſubmitted to certain eſtabliſhed 
8 4 6 > IK 3. 
When the wind acts upon the ſails, the maſt yields 


proportion to the * of the maſt, to the augmenta- 


tion of the wind, | 
diſtribution of the ſhip's lading. 

The repulſion of the water, to 
- oppoſes. itſelf to this inflination,, or at leaſt fultains it, 
by as much as the repulſion exceeds the momentum, 


or abſolute effort oſ the maſt, upon which the wind 


operates. At the end of each blaſt, whenghhe wind 
ſuſpends its action, this repulſion lifts the . and 
theſe ſucceſſive inelinatious and repulſions p 


nient; 


courſe, 


$egetation, the'falt Ypongy. tibllance 


PIT H, in 
contained in the central parts of plants and trees. 

PIT HO, (fab. hiſt.) the goddeſs 5 among 
the Romans. She was ſuppoſed to be the daughter of 
Mercuryand Venus, and was repreſented with a diadem 


on her head, to intimate her influeng@over the hearts 


of man. One of her arms appeared raiſed as in the at- 
titude of on orator haranguing in a public aſſembly ; 


and with the other ſhe holds a thunderbolt and fetters, 


made with flowers, to. ſignify the powers of reaſoning 
and the attractions of eloquence. A caduceus, as a 
ſymbol of perſuaſion, appears at her feet, with the wri- 


tings of Demoſthenes and Cicero, the two moſt cele- 


brated among the ancients,, who underſtood how to 
command the attention, of their audience, and to rouſe 
and animate their various paſſions. —A* Roman, cour- 
tezan, She received this name on account of the al- 


lurements which her charms poſſeſſed, and of her win- 
®., .PITHOM, 


= 


ning expreſſions. on 2 


- 


4 
— — 


1) De circulatione ſanguinis per vaſa mini 
(1) Vecirculatione ſanguinis in animalibus 17 
(*) Elementa M. uicinæ, lib. i. cap. 21. et paſſim. 


(L) The firſt medical publication | which di inguiſhed Scotland, after Dr 
Edinburgb Medical Eſſays, in the year 2732. Vid. the article Mono. 


(M) Patet (%% he) medicinam eſſe memoriam eorum que cuilibet morbo 
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12 De diverſa mole qua ſanguis Auit per pulmones. 


nitis et non 
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Digraiene's * that of the 
uſus oſtendit ſuille utilia. Nam 


notas non eſſe corporum intra venas fluentium aut conſiſtentium naturas, adeoque ſola obſervatione innoteſcere 


quid cuique morbo conveniat, potiquam ſæpius eadem eidem morbo profuiſſe comperimus. De Div. Mort. 
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PITHOM, one of the cities that the children of III. and IV. were greatly obliged, to him for com- Piticus 


which he places upon the cangl made by the kings Ne- 


cho and Darius to join the Red fea with the Nile, and 


by that means with the Mediterranean. We find alſo 
M the ancient geographers, that there was an arm 
of the Nile called Pathmeticut, Phatmicus, Phatnicus, 


or Phatniticus. Bochart ſays, that Pithom and Raam- 


the parliamen 


ſes are about five leagues above the diviſion of the 


Nile, and beyond this river: but this aſſertion has 


no proof from antiquity. This author contents him- 


ſelf with relating what was ſaid of Egypt in his own 


time. Marſham will have Pithom to be the ſame 
as Peluſium or Damietta. | 

- PITHOU or Piruoxus (Peter), a Frenchman of 
great literary eminence, was deſcended from an ancient 
and noble family in Normandy, and born at Troyes in 
1539. His taſte for literature appeared very early, and 


his father cultivated it to the utmoſt. - He firſt ſtudied 


at Troyes, and was"afterwards ſent to Paris, where he 
became firſt the ſcholar, and then the friend, of Tur- 
nebus. Having finiſhed his purſuits in languages and 
the belles lettres, he was removed to Bourges, and 
placed under Cujacius in order to ſtudy civil law. His 


father bt well ſkilled in this profeſſion, and has left 


no incomfiderable ſpecimen of his judgment in the ad- 


vice he gave his ſon with regard to acquiring a know- 
ledge £ it: which was, not to ſpend his time and pains 


vpon vd luminous and barren commentators, but to con- 
fine his readingchiefly to original writers. He made 
ſo rapid a progreſs, that at feventeen he was able to 
ſpeak extempore upon the moſt difficult queſtions; and 
his maſter was not aſhamed to own, that even himſelf 
bad learned ſome things of him. Cujacius afterwards 
removed to Valence; and Pithceus followed him, and 


continued to profit by his lectures till the year 1560. 


He then returned to Paris, and frequented the bar of 


and uſages to his theoretic knowledge. 
In 1563, being then 24, he publiſhed Adverſaria 


' Subſeriva, a work highly applauded by Turnebus, Lip- 


fius, and other learned men; and which laid the foun- 
dation of that great and extenſive fame he afterwards 
acquired. Soon after this, Henry III. advanced him 
to ſome conſiderable poſts ; in which, as well as at the 
bar, he acquitted himſelf moſt honourably. Pithœus 
being a Proteſtant, it was next to a miracle that he 
was not involved in the terrible maſſacre of St Bartho- 
lomew in 1572; for he was at Paris where it was com- 


mitted, and in the ſame lodgings with ſeveral Hugue- 


nots, who were all killed. It ſeems indeed to have 


_ frightened him out of his religion; which having, ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of converts, examined eure 
to be erroneous, he ſoon abjured, and openly embraced 
the Catholic faith. He afterwards attended the duke 
of Montmorency into England ; and on his zeturn, 
from his great wiſdom, good nature, and amiable man- 
ners, he became a kind of oracle to his countrymen, 


and even to foreigners, who conſulted him on all 


important occaſions : an inſtance of which we have 
in Ferdinand the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, who not 


only conſulted him, but even ſubmitted to his deter- 


mination in a point contrary to bis intereſts. Henry 


ere, in order to join practical forms 


Athos. Iſrael built for Pharaoh in Egypt (Exod. i. 11.) du- bating the League in the moſt intrepid manner, and 
"ring the time of their ſervitude. This is probably the f 11 
fame city with Pathumos mentioned by Herodotus, 


or many” other ſervices, in which he had recourſe to 


his pen as well as to other means; 


Pithœus died upon his birth-day in 1596, leaving 
behind him a wife whom he had married in 1579, and 
ſome children. Thuanus ſays he was the moſt excellent 
and accompliſhed man of the age in which he lived; 
and all the learned have agreed to ſpeak well of him. 
He collected a very valuable library, containing a v:- 
riety of rare manuſcripts, as well as printed books ; 
and he took many precautions to hinder its being diſ- 
perſed after his death, but in vain. 


ſical literature; and he gave ſeveral new and cor- 
rect editions of ancient writers. He was the firſt 


who made the world acquainted with the Fables of 


Phzdrus : which, together with the name of their au- 
thor, were utterly unknown and unheard of, till pub- 
liſhed from a manuſcript of his. 
PEFISCUS (Samuel), a learned antiquary, born 
at Zutphen, was rector of the college of that city, 
and afterwards of St Jerome at Utrecht, where he 
died on the firſt of February 1717, aged go. He 
wrote, 1. Lexicon Amtiquitatum Romanorum, ia two 
volumes folio; a work which is eſteemed. 2. Edi- 
tions of many Latin authors, with notes ; and other 
works. | 
- PITKEATHLY, or PrrcarTHLY, is the name of 
an eſtate in Strathern in Scotland, famons for a mine- 
ral ſpring. 
ing account ot it. 
ſpring at Pitcaithly, the efficacy with which its waters 
are ſaid to operate in the cure of the diſeaſes for which 


He publiſhed a 
great number of works upon law, hiſtory, and claſ- 


Pitot. 
— 


An intelligent traveller * gives the follow- * Hcron's 


The ſituation of the mineral Journey 
throngh 


he Weſ. 


fern coun. 


they are uſed, and the accommodations which the neigh- ties of 
bourhood affords, are all of a nature to invite equal- Scotland. 


ly the ſick and the healthy. Two or three houſes are 


kept in the ſtyle of hotels for the reception of ſtrangers. 
There is no long-room at the well; but there are plea- 


ſing walks through the adjoining fields. Good roads 
afford eaſy acceſs to all the circumjacent country. 
This delightful tra& of Lower Strathern is filled with 
houſes and gardens, and ſtations from which wide and 
delightful proſpects may be enjoyed; all of which offer 
agreeable points to which the company at the well may 
direct their forenoon excurſions ; converſation, muſic, 
dances, whilt, and that beſt friend to elegant, lively, 
and ſocial converſe, the tea-table, are ſufficient to pre- 
vent the afternoons from becoming languid : and in the 
evenings nothing can be fo delightful as a walk when 
the ſetting ſun ſheds a ſoft ſlanting light, and the dew 
has juſt not begun to moiſten the graſs. Thus is Pit- 
caithly truly a rural watering-place. 
cannot be at any one time more in number than two 
or three families. The amuſements of the place are 
ſimply ſuch as a ſingle family might enjoy in an 
agreeable ſituation in the country; only the ſociety 
is more diverſified by the continual change and fluctua- 

tion of the company.” See Mi VE Waters, p. 55. 
PITOT (Henry), of a noble family in Langue- 
dog was born at Aramont in the dioceſe of Uſez, 
on the 2gth of May 1695, and died there on the 
27th of December 1771, aged 76. He learned the ma- 
thematies without a maſter, and went to Paris in 1718, 
where he formed a cloſe friendſh p with the illuſtrious 
5 G Reaumur, 
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Pitot, 
its. 


admitted probationer ſellow. Having continued in 


PIT 


Reaumur. In 1924, he was admitted a member of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, and in a few 
years roſe to the degree of a penſioner. © Beſides a vaſt 
number of Memoirs printed in the collection of that 


ſociety, he publiſhed in 1731 the Theory of the Work- 


ing of Ships, in one volume 4to z'a Work of conſider- 
able merit, which was tranflated into Engliſh, and 
made the author be admitted into the Royal Society 
of London. In 1740, the ſtates general of Languedoc 
made choice of him for their chief engineer, and gave 
him at the ſame time the appointment of inſpector br 
neral of the canal which unites the two ſeas. Tha 
— — is indebted to him for ſeveral monuments of 
1 


is genius, which will tranſmit his name with luſtre to 


poſterity. The city of Montpellier being in want of 
water, Pitot brought from the diſtance of three leagues 
two ſprings which ſurniſh a plentiful ſapply of that ne- 
ceſſary article. They are brought to the magnificent 
Place du Peyron, and thence are diſtributed through 
the city. This aſtoniſhing work is the admiration of 
all ſtrangers. The illuſtrivus marſhal de Saxe was the 

reat patron and friend of Pitot, who had taught this 
[Ja the mathematics. In 1754 he was honoured 
with the order of St Michael. In 1735 he had mar- 
ried Maria-Leonina Pharambier de Sabballoua, de- 
ſcended of a very ancient noble family of Navarre. By 
this marriage he had only one ſon, who was firſt advo- 
cate-general of the Court of Accounts, Aids, and Fi. 
nances of Montpellier. Pitot was a practical philoſo- 
pher, and a man of uncommon probity and candour. 
He was alſo a member of the Royal Society of Sci- 
ences of Montpellier; and his eulogium was pronounced 
in 1772 by M. de Ratte perpetual ſecretary, in pre- 
ſence of the ſtates of Languedoc; as it likewiſe was at 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris by Abbe de 
Fouchi, who was then ſecretary. " 

PITS (John), the biographer, was born in 1560, 
at Aulton in Hampſhire, and educated at Wykeham's 
ſchool, near Wincheſter, till he was about 18 years of 
age; when he was ſent to New-college in Oxford, and 


that univerſity not quite two years, he left the king- 
dom as a voluntary Romiſh exile, and retired to 
Douay ; thence he went to the Engliſh college at 
Rheims, where he remained about a year; and then 
proceeded to Rome, where he continued a member of 
the Engliſh college near ſeven years, and was made a 
prieſt. In 1589 he returned to Rheims; and there, 
during two years, taught rhetoric and the Greek 
language. He now quitted Rheims on account of 
the civil war in France; and retired to Pont a Mouſ- 
ſon in Lorrain, where he took the degrees of maſter 
of arts and bachelor in divinity, Hence he travelled 
into Germany, and reſided a year and a half at Triers, 
where he commenced licentiate in his faculty. From 
'Friers ae vilited ſeveral of the principal cities in Ger- 
many; and continuing three years an Ingoldſtadt in 
Bavaria, took the degree ot doctor in divinity, Thence 
having made the tour of Italy, he returned once more 
to Lorrain; where he was patroniſed by the cardinal 
of that duchy, who preferred him to a canonry of Ver- 
dun; and about two years after he became confeſſor 
to the ducheſs of Cleves, daughter to the duke of 
Lorrain. During the leiſure he enjoyed in this em- 
ployment, he wrote in Latin the lives of the kings, 


L 786 1 
biſhops, apoſtolical men, and writers | of England. Pitt 
The laſt of theſe, commonly known and quoted by this ——— 
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title, De illuftribus Anglie r was publiſhed af- 
ter his death. The three frſt remain ſtill i manuſeri 
among the archives of the collegiate church of Liver- 
dun. The duke of Cleves dying after Pits had been 
about twelve years confeſſor to the ducheſs, ſhe re- 
turned to Lorrain, attended by our author, who was 
promoted to the deanery of Liverdun, which, with 
a canonry and officialſhip, he enjoyed to the end of 
his life. He died in 1616, and was buried in the 
collegiate church. Pits was undoubtedly a ſcholar, 
and not an inelegant writer; but ke is juſtly accuſed 
of ingratitude to Bale, from whom he borrowed his 
materials, without acknowledgment. He quotes Le- 
land with great familiarity, without ever having ſeen 
his book: his errors are innumerable, and his par- 
tiality to the Romiſh writers moſt obvious; neverthe- 
lefs we are obliged to him for his account of ſeveral 
popiſh authors, who lived*abroad at the beginning of 
the Reformation | | 
PITT (Chriſtopher), an eminent Engliſh poet; cele- 
brated for his excellent tranſlation of Virgit's Eneid, 
was born in the year 1699. Having ſtudied four years 
at New. college, Oxford, he was preſented to the living 
of Pimperne in Dorſetſhire, which he held during the 
remainder of his life. © He had ſo poetical a turn, that 
while he was a ſchool- boy he wrote two large folios 
of manuſcript poems, one of which contained an en- 
tire tranſlation of Lucan, He was much © in 
while at the univerſity; particularly by the celebrated 
Dr Young, who uſed familiarly to call him his en. 
Next to his fine tranſlation of Virgil, Mr Pitt gamed 
the greateſt reputation by his excellent Engliſh tranſla- 
rion of Vida's art of poetry. This amiable poet died 
in the year 1648, without leaving, it is ſaid, one 
enemy behind him. * -t 5 0 
Pirr (William) earl of Chatham, à moſt celebrated 
Britiſh ſtateſman and patriot, was born in November 
1708. He was the youngeſt ſon of Ribert Pitt, Eſq; 
of Boconnock in Cornwall; and grandſon of Thomas 
Pitt, Eſq; governor of Fort St George in the Eaſt 
Indies, in the reign of queen Anne, who ſold an ex- 
traordinary fine diamond to the king of France for 
135,0001, and thus obtained the name of Diamond 
Pitt. His intellectual faculties and powers of elocu- 
tion very ſoon made a diſtinguiſhed appearance; but 
at the age of 16 he felt the attacks of an hereditary 
and incurable gout, by which he was tormented at 
times during the reſt of his life. ©. | | 
His lordſhip entered early into the army, and ſerved 
in a regiment of dragoons. Through the intereſt of 
the ducheſs of Marlborough be obtained a ſeat in 
parliament before he was 21 years of age. His firſt- 
appearance in the houſe was as repreſentative of the 
borough” of Old Sarum, in the ninth parliament of 
Great Britain. In the 10th he repreſented Seaford, 
Aldborough in the 11th, and the city of Bath in the 
12th; where he continued till he was called up to the 
houſe of peers in 1766. The intention of the ducheſs 
in bringing him thus early into parliament was to op- 
poſe Sir Robert Walpole, whom he kept in awe by 
the force ot his eloquence. | At her death the ducheſs 
left him 10, ooo l. on condition, as was then reported, 
that he never ſhculd receive a place in adminiſtration. 
However, 


Pitt, 
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However, if any ſuch condition was made, it certainly 
was not kept on his lordſhip's part. In 1746 he 
was appointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon after 
paymaſter general of the forces, and ſworn a privy- 
counſellor. He diſcharged the office of paymaſter 


with ſuch honour and inflexible integrity, refuſing 
even many of the perquiſites of his office, that his 


bittereſt enemies could lay nothing to his charge, and 


he ſoon became the darling of the people. In 1755 
he reſigned the office cf paymaſter, on ſeeing Mr Fox 
preferred to him. The people were alarmed at this 
reſignation; and being diſguſted with the unſucceſs- 


, ful beginning of the war, complained ſo loudly, that, 


on the 4th of December 1756, Mr Pitt was appointed ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in the room of Mr Fox afterwards Lord 
Holland; and other promotions were made in order 
to ſecond his plans. He then took ſuch meaſures as 
were neceſſary for the honour and intereſt of the na- 
tion; but in the month of February 1757, having 
refuſed to aſſent to the carrying on a war in Ger- 
many for the ſake of his majeſty's dominions on the 
continent, he was deprived. of the ſeals on the 5th of 


April following. Upon this the complaints of the 


eople again became ſo violent, that on the 29th of 
= he was again appointed ſecretary, and his friends 
filled other important offices. The ſucceſs with which 
the war was now conducted is univerſally known; yet 
on-the.5th of October 1761, Mr Pitt, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of almoſt the whole kingdom, reſigned the ſeals 
into his majeſty's own hands. The reaſon of this was, 
that Mr Pitt, having received certain intelligence that 
the family compact was ſigned between France and 
Spain, and that the latter was about to join France 
againſt them, thought it neceſſary to prevent her by 


commencing; hoſtilities firſt, Having communicated 


this opinion in the privy-council, the other miniſters 
urged that they would think twice before they declared 
war againſt that kingdom. I will not give them 
leave to think (replied Mr Pitt) ; this is the time, let 
us cruſh. the whole honſe of Bourbon. But it the 
members of this board are of a different opinion, this 
is the laſt time I ſhall ever mix in its councils. I was 
called into the miniftry by the voice of the people, and 
to them I hold myſelf anſwerable for my conduct. I 
am to thank the miniſters of the late king for their 
ſupport ; I have ſerved my country with ſucceſs ; but 
I will not be reſponſible for the conduct of the war any 
longer than while I have the direction of it. To this 
bold declaration, the lord who then preſided in coun- 
cil made the following reply, © I find the gentleman 
is determined to leave us; nor can I ſay that I am ſorry 
for it, ſince he would otherwiſe have certainly compelled 
us to leave him. But if he is reſolved to aſſume the 
right of adviſing his majeſty, and directing the opera- 
tions of the war, to what purpoſe are we called to this 
council? When he talks of being reſponſible to the 
people, he talks the language of the houſe of commons, 
and forgets that at this board he is reſponſible only to 
the king. However, though he may poſſibly have 
convinced himſelf of his infallibility, ſtill it remains 
that we ſhould be equally convinced before we can re- 
n our underſtandings to his direction, or join with 
him in the meaſure he propoſes.” ak 
This converſation, which was followed by Mr Pitt's 
reſignation, is ſufficient to ſhow the haughtineſs and 


7.0 
imperious temper of this miniſter. However, theſe very Pitt, 
qualities were ſometimes productive of great and good 


PIT 


conſequences, as appears from the following anecdote. 
Preparatory to one of the ſecret expeditions during 
the war which ended in 1763 the miniſter had given 
orders to the different preſiding officers in the military, 
navy, and ordnance departments, to prepare a large 
body of forces, a certain number of ſhips, and a pro- 
portionable quantity of ſtores, &c. and to have them 
all ready againſt a certain day. To theſe orders he re- 
ceived an anſwer from each of the officers, declaring 
the total impoſſibility ot a compliance with them. 
Notwithſtanding it was then at a very late hour, he 
ſent immediately for his ſecretary ; and after expreſſing 
his reſentment at the ignorance or negligence of his 
majeſty's ſervants, he gave the following commands: 
—* I defire, Mr Wood, that you will immediately 
go to Lord Anſon ; you need not trouble yourſelf to 
ſearch the admiralty, he is not to be found there; you 
mult purſue him to the gaming houſe, and tell him 
from, me, that if he does not obey the orders of go- 
vernment which he has received at my hands, that I 
will moſt aſſuredly impeach him. Proceed from him 
to Lord Ligonier ; and though he ſhould be bolſtered 
with harlots, undraw his curtains, and repeat the ſame 
meſſage. Then dire& your courſe to Sir Charles Fre- 
derick, and aſſure him, that if his majeſty's orders are 
not obeyed, they ſhall be the laſt which he ſhall receive 
from me,” In conſequence of theſe commands, Mr 
Wood proceeded to White's, and told his errand to the 
firſt lord of the admiralty ; who inſiſted that the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate was out of his ſenſes, and it was impoſſi- 
ble to comply with his wiſhes : however, (added he), 
as madmen muſt be anſwered, tell him that I will 
do my utmoſt to ſatisfy him.” From thence he went 
to the commander in chief of the forces, and delivered 
the ſame meſſage. He alſo ſaid that it was an impoſ- 
ſible buſineſs; and the ſecretary knows it, (added the 
old lord): nevertheleſs, he is in the right to make us 
do what we can; and what is poſſible to do, inform him, 
{hall be done.” The ſurveyor general of the ordnance 
was next informed of Mr Pitt's reſolution ; and, after 
ſome little conſideration, he began to think that the or- 
ders might be complied with in the time preſcribed. The 
eonſequence at laſt was, that every thing, in ſpite of im- 
poſſibilities themſelves, was ready at the time appointed. 

After his reſignation in 1761, Mr Pitt never had 
any ſhare in adminiſtration. . He received a penſion of 
30001, a year, to be continued after his deceaſe, du- 
ring the ſurvivancy' of his lady and ſon ; and this gra- 
tuity was dignified with the title of Baroneſs of Cha- 
tham to his lady, and that of Baron to her heirs male. 
Mr Pitt at that time declined a title of nobility ; but in 
1766 accepted of a peerage under the title of Baron 
Pynſent and Earl of Chatham, and at the ſame time he 
was appointed lord privy-ſeal. 

This acceptance of a peerage proved very prejudi- 
cial to his lordſhip's character. However, he conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt in his oppoſition to the meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration. His laſt appearance in the Houſe of 
Lords was on the 2d of April 1778. He was then 
very ill and much debilitated: but the queſtion was 
important, being a motion of the duke of Richmond 
to addreſs his majeſty to remove the miniſters, and 
make peace with America on any terms. His lord- 
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Pitt. ſhip made a long h, which had certainly overcome much improved, were always — np But the ſea- Pitt 
r his ſpirits — r to riſe a ge time, he tures that ſeem moſt eminently to have characteriſed —— 
fell down in a coniyulfive ſit; and though he recovered him, were ſpirit and intrepidity: they are conſpicuous 
for that time, his diſorder continued to ĩnereaſe till the in every action and in every turn of his life; nor did 
11th of May, when he died at his feat at Hayes. His this ſpirit and intrepidity leave him even at the laſt. 
death was lamented as a national loſs. As ſoon as the The manners oflord Chatham were eaſy and bland, 
news reached the houſe of commons, which was then his converſation was ſpirited and gay, and he readily | 
fitting, Colonel Barr6 made a motion, that an addreſs adapted himſelf to the complexion of thoſe with whom ' 
ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, requeſting that the he aſſociated, That artificial reſerve, which is the 
Earl of Chatham ſhould be buried at the public ex- never. failing refuge of ſelt-difidence and cowardice, 
pence. But Mr Rigby having propoſed the erecting was not made for him. He was unconſtrained as art- 
of a ſtatue to his memory, as more likely to perpetuate leſs infaney, and generous as the noon- day ſun: yet 
the ſenſe of his great merits entertained by the public, had he ſomething impenetrable that hung about him. 
this was unanimouſſy carried. A bill was ſoon after | By an irreſiſtible energy of ſoul, he was haughty and 
paſſed, by which 4000 l. a- year was ſettled upon John, imperious. He was incapable of aſſociating councils, 
now earl of Chatham, and the heirs of the late earl and he was not formed for the ſweeteſt bands of ſoci- 
to whom that title may deſcend. —His lordſhip was ety. He was a, plealing companion, but an unpliant 
married in 1754 to Lady Heſten, ſiſter to the earl friend. % r . 
of Temple; by whom he had three ſons and two The ambition of our hero, however generous in 
daughters. ye © + + its train, was the ſource of repeated errors in his con- 

Never perhaps was any life ſo multifarious as that of dat. To the reſignation of lord Carteret, and again, 

Lord Chatham; never did any compriſe ſuch a number from the commencement of the year 1790, his pro- 
of intereſting ſituations. To bring the ſcattered fea- ceedings were bold and uniform. In the intermediate 
tures of ſuch a character into one point of view, is an period they were marked with a verſatility, incident 
arduous taſk. The author of the hiſtory of his life * only in general to the moſt flexible minds. We may 
has attempted to do it; and with the outlines of what occafionally trage in them the indeciſion of a candidate, 
he has ſaid in ſumming up his character, we ſhall finiſh and the ſuppleneſs'of a courtier. In a word, he aim- 
our biographical ſketch of this wonderful man. ed at the impoſſible taſk of flattering at once the pre- 

One of the firſt things that ſtrikes us, in the re - judices of fa monarch, and purſuing! unremittedly the 
collection of Chatham's life, is the ſuperior figure he intereſts of the people. | 
makes among his cotemporaries. Men of genius a « A feature, too, ſufficiently prominent in his cha - 
attraction, a Carteret, a Townſhend, and I had almoſt rater, was vanity, or perhaps pride and conſcious ſu- 
ſaid a Mansfield, however pleaſing in a limited view, periority. He dealt ſurely ſomewhat too freely with 
appear evidently in this compariſon to ſhrink into nar-- invective. He did not pretend to an ignorance of his 
rower dimenſions, and walk a; humbler circle. All talents, or to manage the diſplay of his important ſer- 
that deſerves to arreſt the attention, in taking a general vices. Himſelf was too often the hero of his tale; and 
ſurvey of the age in which he lived, is compriſed in the ſucceſſes of the laſt war the burden of his ſong f. {+ Ending is 
the hiſtory of Chatham. No character ever bore the © Patriotiſm was alſo the ſource'of ſme of his im- 2763. 
more undiſputed Ramp of originality, Unreſembled perfectians. He loved his country too well; or, if that 
and himſelf, he was not born to accommodate to the may ſound abſurd, the benevolence at leaſt, that em. 
genius of his age. While all around him were depreſs\#braces the ſpecies, had not ſufficient ſcope in his mind. 
ted by the uniformity of faſhion, or the contagion of He once ſtyled himſelf; a lover of honourable war ; and 
venality, he ſtood aloof, He conſulted no judgment in fo doing he let us into one trait of his character. 
but his own ; and he ated from the untainted dictates The friend of human kind will be an enemy to all war. 


* Hiſtory 
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cf a comprehenſive ſoul. 

The native royality of his mind is eminently con- 
ſpicuous. He felt himſelf born to command; and the 
free ſons of Brirain implicitly obeyed him... In him 
was realiſed the fable of Orpheus; and his genius, his 
ſpirit, his eloquence, led millions in his train, ſubdued 
the rugged ſavage, and difarmed the fangs of maligni- 
ty and envy. Nothing is in its nature ſo inconſiſtent 
as the breath of popular applanſe : and yet that breath 
was eminently his during the greater part of his life. 
Want of ſucceſs could not divert it; inconſiſtency of 
conduct could not change its tenor. The aſtoniſhing 


extent of his views, and the myſterious comprehenſion 


of his plans, did not in one reſpect ſet him above little 
things: nothing that was necellary to the execution 
ot lis deſigns was beneath him. In another reſpect, 
however, he was infinitely eſtranged to little things : 
ſwallowed up in the buſineſs of his country, he did not 
ihink of the derangement of his own private affairs: 
jor, though indiſpoſed to all the modes of diſſipated 
expence, his aflairs, even when his circumſtances were 


He indulged too much a puerile antipathy to the 
houſe of B 

panſive affections that led him to ſo unqualified a con- 
demnation of American independency. 


« But the eloquence of lord Chatham was one of © 


ourbon : and it was ſurely the want of e, 


his moſt ſtriking characteriſtics. He far outſtripped 


his competitors,” and ſtood alone the rival of anti- 
uity. | | 
7 4 His eloquence was of every kind. No man ex- 
celled him in eloſe argument and methodical deduction: 
but this was not the ſtyle into which he naturally fell. 
His oratory was unlaboured and ſpontaneous: he ruſh- 
ed at once upon the ſubje& ; and uſually illuſtrated it 
rather by glowing language and original conception, 
than by cool reaſoning. His perſon was tall and. dig- 
nified ; his face was the face of an eagle; his piercing 
eye withered the nerves, and looked through the ſouls 
of his opponents; his countenance was ſtern, and the 
voice of thunder ſat upon his lips: anon, however, he 


* 


could deſeend to the eaſy and the playful. His voice 


ſeemed ſcarcely more adapted to energy and to terror, 


* 


PIT 


If, however, in the enthuſiaſm of admira- 
tion, we can find room for the frigidity of criticiſm, 
his action ſeemed the moſt open to objection. It was 
forcible, uniform, and ungraceful. In a word, the 
1noſt celebrated orators of uncle were in a 
meaſure the children of labour and cultivation. 
Chatham was always natural and himſelf.” 
To the misfortune of the republic of letters, and 
of poſterity, his lordſhip never ſought the preſs. Lord 
Cheſterfield ſays, that he had a moſt happy turn 
for poetry: but it is more than probable that Cheſ- 
terfield was deceived; for we are told by his bio- 
grapher that his verſes to Garrick were very mea- 
gre, and Lord Chatham himſelf ſaid that he ſeldom 
indulged and ſeldom avowed it. It ſhould ſeem, 
then, that he himſelf ſet no great value upon; it. 
Perhaps a proper confidence in one's ſelf is eſſential 
to all extraordinary merit. Why ſhould we ambi- 
tioufly aſcribe to one mind every ſpecies of human 
excellence ? But though he was no poet, it 1s more 
than probable, that he would have excelled as much 
in writing proſe as he did in ſpeaking it. 
PITTACUS, a native of Mitylene in Leſbos, was 
one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece: his father's 
name was Hyrradius. With the aſſiſtance of the ſons 
of Alczus, he delivered his country from the oppreſ- 
ſion of the tyrant Melanchrus; and in the war which 
the Athenians waged againſt Leſbos, ke appeared at 
the head of his countrymen, and challenged to ſingle 
combat Phrynon the enemy's general. As the event 
of the war ſeemed to depend upon this combat, Pitta- 
cus had recourſe to artifice ; and when he engaged, he 
entangled his adverſary in a net which he had concealed 
under his ſhield, and eaſily diſpatched him. He was 
amply rewarded for this victory ; and his countrymen, 
ſenſible of his merit, unanimouſly appointed him go- 
vernor of their city with unlimited authority. In this 
capacity Pittacus behaved with great moderation and 
prudence ; and after he had governed his fellow-citizens 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and after he had eſtabliſhed 
and enforced the moſt falutary laws, he voluntarily re- 
ſigned the ſovereign power after having enjoyed it for 
10 years, obſerving that the virtues and innocence of 
private life were incompatible with the power and in- 
fluence of a ſovereign. His diſintereſtedneſs gained 
him many admirers ; and when the Mitylencans wiſhed 
to reward his public ſervices by preſenting him with 
an immenſe tract of territory, he refuſed to accept 
more land than what ſhould be contained in the diſ- 
tance to which he could throw a javelin. He died 


rd 


in the yoth year of his age, about 579 years be- 


fore Chriſt, after he had ſpent the laſt 10 years of 
his life in literary eaſe and peaceful retirement. 

The following maxims and precepts are aſcribed to 
Pittacus : The firſt office of prudence is to foreſee 
threatening misfortunes, and prevent them. Power diſ- 
covers the man, Never talk of your ſchemes before 
they are executed ; leſt, if you fail to accompliſh them, 
you be expoſed to the double mortification of diſap- 
pointment and ridicule. Whatever you do, do it well. 
Do not that to your neighbour which you would take 
ill from him. Be watchful for opportunities. 

Many of his maxims were inſcribed on the walls of 


Apollo's temple at Delphi, to ſhow to the world bow 
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great an opinion the Mityleneans entertained of his 
abilities as a philoſopher, a moraliſt, and a man. By 
one of his laws, every fault committed by a man when 
intoxicated deſerved double puniſhment. 
PITTENWEEM, a ſmall town ſituated on the 
Frith of Forth, towards the eaſtern extremity of the 
county of Fife in North Britain. It takes its name 
from a ſmall cave in the middle of it-anciently called 
a weem, and is remarkable for nothing but the 1u- 
ins of a religions houſe, which is ſometimes called 
an abbey and ſometimes a priory, Which of theſe is 
the proper denomination it is hardly worth while to 
inquire ; but it appears from the arms of the mo- 
naſtery, ſtill preſerved over the principal gate, that the 
ſuperior, by whatever title he was called, had the pri- 
vilege of wearing a mitre. This edifice, which ſeems 


never to have been large, was, with other monuments 


of miſtaken piety, alienated from the church at the 
Reformation ; and what parts of it now remain are put 
to very different uſes. Some of the cells of the monks 
furniſu habitations tolerably convenient for the ſer- 
vants-of him who, in the ceaſeleſs change of property, 
has got poſſeſſion of the lands which formerly belong- 
ed to them. That which ſeems to have been the gra- 
nary is a decent pariſh church. The porch of the 
chapel, the only part of that building which exiſts, has 
been alternately employed as a ſtable and a ſlaughter- 
houſe ; and the meat killed there has been commonly 
expoſed to ſale in the lower part of the ſteeple of that 
edifice which is now dedicated to the offices of pa- 
rochial devotion. Had the moralizing traveller *, 
who compoſed the beautiful and patheric meditation 
on the ruins of Jona, condeſcended to viſit Pitten- 
ween, he would not have viewed the abbey without 
emotion. Inſignificant as the place at preſent is, it 
ſeems to have been of ſome conſequence in the laſt 
century; and we are led to infer, from the follow- 
ing extract from the records, that the inhabitants 
were opulent, and that the town was fortified. 

« Pittenween, decimo-quarto Feb. 1651. The bai- 
lies and council being convened, and having received 
information that his majeſty is to be in progreſs with his 
court along the coaſt to-morrow, and to ſtay at Anſtru- 
ther houſe that night, have thought it expedient, accord- 
ing to their bounden duty, with all reverence and due 
reſpect, and with all the ſame ſolemnity they can, to wait 
upon his majeſty, as he comes through this his majeſty's 
WP, ard invite his majeſty to eat and drink as he 
paſſes; and for that effect hath ordained, that the 
morn afternoon the town's colours be put upon the 
bertiſene of the ſteeple, and that at three o'clock the 
bells begin to ring, and ring on ſtill till his majeſty 
comes hither, and paſſes to Anſtruther: And ſicklike, 
that the miniſter be ſpoken to, to be with the bailies 
and council, who are to be in their beſt apparel, and 
with them a guard of 24 of the ableſt men, with par- 
tizans, and other 24 with muſkets, all in their beſt 
apparel, William Sutherland commanding as captain 
of the guard; and to wait upon his majeſty, and to 
receive his highneſs at the Weſt Port, bringing his 
majeſty and court through the town, until they come 
to Robert Smith's yeet, where an table is to be co- 


Pittert. 
Ween. 
— — — 
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vered with my Lord's + beſt carpet: and that George 4 The Earl 
Hetherwick have in readineſs, of fine flour, ſome great of Kelly. 


bunns, and other wheat-bread of the beſt order, _ 
Wi 


m. ready eight or ten gallons' 


the capſule ſomewhat an 


t Airth have care to have 
of good Rrong ale, with 
Canary, ſack, Rhemſh wine, tent, white and claret 


—— wines, that his majeſty and his totirt hd ent and drink; 


and that in the mean time, heft His majelty' is preſent, 
the guard do diligently attend abqut the court ; and fo 
ſoon as his majeſty is to go hte that a ſign be made 
to Andrew Tod, who is appointed to attend the co- 
lours on the ſteeple head, to the effect he may give 
ſign to thoſe who attend the cannon of his majeſty's de- 
parture, and then the haill thiriy-fix cannons to be all ſhot 
at once. It is al thought fitting, that the miniſter, 
and James Richardſon the oldeſt baile, when his ma- 


jeſty comes to the table, ſhow the great joy and ſenſe 


this burgh has of his majeſtey's condeſcendence to viſit 


the ſame, with ſome other expreſſions of loyalty, All 


which was acted.“ N. Lat. 56. 11. W. Long. 2. 49. 
PITTOSPORUM, in botany ; a genus ef the mono- 
nia order, cn the pentandria claſs of plants. 


e calyx is pentaphyllous, inſerus and deciduous. The 
petals are five in number; the ſtyle thread ſhaped; 
gular, trilocular, and contains 


three or four angulated ſeeds, adherivg to the capſule 


by means of a liquid reſin in the loculaments. Of this 


there are three ſpecies, viz. 1. Tenuifolium, 2. Umbel- 
latum. 3. Coriaceum. The firſt and ſecond are natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope; the third grows in Ma- 
deira, and flowersin May and June. : 
PITUITARY Graxy. See Ax Aron, p. 758. 
PITYOCAMPASIS, in entomology, the caterpillar 
of the pine-tree, received its compound name from that 
ſubſtance. It was conſidered as a poiſon, and as a re- 
medy, according to its different employment ; but our 
chief information is derived from M. Reaumur, who 
has attentively obſerved its manner of life. The ani- 
mal cannot bear much cold, and is therefore never 
tound in the higher latitudes. It is ſtyled proceſſion- 
ary, becauſe it never leaves its hold, where many fami- 
lies reſide, till the evening when it feeds in trains, led 
on by two or three, and this train leaves a ribband of 
ſilk in its way for thoſe behind follow exactly the ſteps 
of thoſe which preceded, and each leaves its fibre of ſilk. 
Their neſts are found in autumn; they are born the 
middle of September, become torpid in December, and 
recover their ſtrength again in ſpring. They then de- 
ſcend from the trees, plunge into the earth, and under- 
go their laſt change. It is te bombix pityocampa of Fa- 
bricius, { Mantiſſa InſeBor. tom. ii. p. 114. n 66.), and 
greatly reſembled the proceſſionary caterpillar of the 
oak. The ancients uſed it as a veſicatory, and the acri- 
mony ſeems to reſide chiefly in a duſt which is concealed 
in receptacles on its back. This is its offenſive weapon, 
for it is thrown out at will, and produces very trouble- 
ſome effects, though the hair of the animal and every 
part of its body ſeem to have a ſimilar, but weaker 
power. Theeffe is alſo weaker in winter ; but this may 
depend on the diminiſhed irritability of the human 
body, as well as on the torpid ſtate of the inſect. Their 
ſilk is not ſufficiently ſtrong for the loom, and in hot 
water melts almoſt to a paſte. In the earth it forms neſts 
of ſtronger ſilk, but it is then found with difficulty: in 
boxes its ſilk is extremely tender. Adding to all theſe 
inconveniencies, handling the cones produces all the 


bad effects of the duſt. Matthiolus recommends them 
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rum james Richardſon and Walter. A; 


_ againſt the 


is 
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as a O-xptic, and perhaps they, may ſerve for burning Pirat, 


on the ſkin inſtead of moxa, the downy ſilk of a ſpecies 
of artemiſia. "The ancients, afraid of its Dante eſe 
ties, uſed them with caution, and enacted laws againſt 
8 e ee the modern planter is 
chiefly afraid" of them becauſe they deſtroy the beau- 
ty of his trees, and he endeavours to collect the eggs 


by cutting off the branches, which are burnt imme- 


diately. 


PIVAT, or Pivor, a foot or ſhoe of iron or other 


metal, uſually conical or terminating in a point, where- 
by a body, intended. to turn round, bears on another 
fixed at reſt, and performis its revolutions. _ The pivot 


uſually bears or turns round in a ſole,” or piece of iron 


* * 


or braſs hollowed to receive it. | | 

PIUS II. (Aneas-Sylvius Piccolomini), was born 
on the 18th-of October 1405 at Corſigni in Sieneſe, 
the name of which he afterwards changed into that of 
Pjenza, His mother Victoria Forteguerra, when ſhe 
was with child of him, dreamed that ſhe ſhould be de- 
livered of a mitted infant; and as the way of degra- 
ding clergymen at that time was by crowning m_ 
with a paper mitre, ſhe believed that Zneas would be 
a diſgrace to his family. But what to her had the ap- 


pearance of being a diſgrace, was a preſage of the 
greateſt honours, ÆEneas was carefully educated, and 


made conſiderable proficiency in the belles lettres. Af. 
ter e finiſhed his ſtudies at Sienna, he went in 
1431 to the council of Bale with Cardinal Capranica, 
ſurnamed De Fermo, becauſe he was entruſted with the 
government of that church.  Aneas was his ſecretary, 


and was then only 26 years of age. He afterwards. 


ated in the ſame capacity to ſome other prelates, and 
to Cardinal Albergati. The council of Bale honour- 
ed him with different commiſſions, in order to recom- 


penſe him for the zeal with which lie defended that 


aſſembly againſt Pope Eugene IV. He was afterwards 


ſecretary to Frederic III. who decreed to him the poe-. 
tic crown, and ſent him Ambaſſador to Rome, Milan, 


Naples, Bohemia, and other places. Nicolas V. ad- 
vanced him to the biſhopric of Trieſte, which he quit- 
ted ſome time after for that of Sienna. At laſt, after 


having diſtinguiſhed himſelf in various nunciatures, he 


was inveſted with the Roman purple by Calixtus III. 


whom he ſucceeded two years after on the 27th of . 
Auguſt 1458. Pius IL now advanced to the holy 


ſce, made good the proverb, Honores mutant mores. From 


the commencement of his pontificate, he appearead jea- 
lous of the papal prerogatives. In 1460 he iſſued a 


bull, “ declaring appeals from the pope to a council to 
be null, erroneous, deteſtable, and contrary to the ſa- 


cred canons.” That bull, however, did not prevent 


the procurator-general of the parliament of Paris from 


appealing to a council in defence of the Pragmatic _ 
ſanction, which the pope had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed. 


Pius was then at Mantua, whither he had gone in or- 
der to engage the Catholic princes to unite in a war 

urks. The greater part of them agreed 
to furniſh either troops or money ; others refuſed both, 
particularly the French, who from that moment incur- 
red his holineſs's averſion. That averfion abated under 
Louis XI. whom he perſuaded in 1461 to aboliſh the 


Pragmatic ſanction, which the parliament of Paris had 
ſupported with ſo much vigour. . ge 
The following year, 1462, was rendered famous by 

. f A 


Pius. 
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2 controverſy which took place between the Cordeliers from their origin to the year 1458. z. Two books on 
and Dominicans, whether or not the blood of [Jeſus eoſmography. 4. The hiſtory of Frederic III. whoſe 
Chriſt was ſeparated from his body while he lay vice-chancellor he had been. This performance was 
in the grave. It was alſo madea queſtion whether it publiſhed in 1785 in folio, and is believed to be pretty 
was ſeparated from his divinity, The Cordeliers affirm- accurate and very particular. 5. A treatiſe on the 
ed that it was, but the Dominicans were of an oppo- education of children. 6. A. poem upon the paſſion 
ſite opinion. They called each other heretics ; which of Jeſus Chriſt. 7. A collection of 432 letters, print- 
obliged the pope to iſſue a bull, forbidding them un- ed at Milan, 1473, in folio, in which are found ſome 
der pain of cenſure to brand one another with ſuch curious anecdotes. 8. The memoirs of his own life, 
odious epithets. The bull which his holineſs publiſh- publiſhed by John Gobelin Perſonne his ſecretary, and 
ed on the 26th of April, retracting what he had writ- printed at Rome in 4to in 1584. There is no doubt 
ten to the council of Bale when he was its ſecretary, of this being the genuine production of that pontiff. 
did not redound much to his honour. © I am a man 9. Hiſtoria rerum ubicumque geftarum, of which only the 
(fays he), and as a man I have erred. Iam far from firſt part was publiſhed at Venice in 1477 in folio. 
denying that a great many things which I have ſaid His works were printed at Helmſtadt in 1700, in fo- 
and written may deſerve condemnation. Like Paul, lio, at the beginning of which we find his life. That 
I have preached through deception, and I have perſe- verſe of Virgil's /Eneid (lib, i. v. 382.) which begins 
cited the church of God through ignorance. I imi- thus, 


tate the bleffed Auguſtin, who having ſuffered ſome Sum * HEneas, 
erroneous ſentiments to creep into his works, retract- and the end of the following verſe, 
ed them. I do the ſame thing; I frankly acknow- na ſuper ethcra natus, 


ledge my ignorances, from a fear leſt what I have writ- have been applied to him. | 
ten in my younger years ſhould be the occaſion of any Pius IV. (John Angel Cardinal de Medicis), of a 


error that might afterwards be prejudicial to the inte- different family from that of Florence, was born at 


reſts of the holy ſee. For if it be proper for any one Milan in 1499. He was ſon to Bernardin Medechini, 
to defend and ſupport the eminence and glory of the and brother of the famous Marquis de Marignan, 
firſt throne of the thurch, it is in a peculiar manner Charles Vth's general. He raiſed himſelf by his own 
my duty, whom God, out of Ris mercy and goodneſs merit, and filled ſeveral important offices under Popes 
alone, without any merit on my part, .has raiſed to Clement VII. and Paul III. Julius IIL who had en- 
the dignity of vicar of Jeſus Chriſt. For all theſe rea- truſted him with ſeveral legations, honoured him with 
ſons, we exhort and admoniſh you in the Lord, not to a cardinals hat in 1549. After the death of Paul IV. 
give credit to thoſe writings of ours which tend in any he was advanced to St Peter's chair on the 25th of De- 
degree to hurt the authority of the apoſtolic ſee, and cember 1559. His predeceſſor had rendered himſelf 
which eſtabliſh opinions that are not received by the deteſtable to the Romans, who treated his memory 
Roman church. If you find, then, any thing contra- with every mark of indignity, and Pius IV. commen- 
ry to her doctrine either in our dialogues, in our letters, ced his pontificate by pardoning them. He did not, 
or in any other of our works, deſpiſe theſe opinions, however, extend the ſame clemency to the nephews of 
reject them, and adopt our preſent ſentiments. Be- Pope Paul IV.; for he cauſed Cardinal Caraffe to be 
lieve me rather now that I am an old man, than when . ſtrangled in the caſtle of St Angel, and his brother, 
I addreſſed you in my earlier days. Eſteem a ſovereign the Prince de Palliano, to be beheaded. His zeal was 
pontiff more than a private perſon ; except againſt afterwards directed againſt the Turks and heretics. In 
Eneas Sylvius, but receive Pius II.“ It might be order to ſtop if poſſible, the progreſs of theſe laſt, he 
objected to his holineſs, that it was his dignity alone renewed the Council of Trent, which had been fuſpend- 
which had made him alter his opinion. He antici- ed. He knew well (fays Abbe de Choiſy), that that 
pates that objection, by giving a ſhort account of his council might make ſome regulations which would have 
life and actions, with the whole hiſtory of the council the effect to leſſen his authority; but on the other hand, 
of Bale, to which he went with Cardinal Capranica in he perceived that great inconyentences might reſult 
1431; © but (ſays he) I was then a young, man, and from its not being aſſembled; and © in he main (ſaid he 
Aout any experience, like a bird juſt come from its to his confidents) it is better to feel evil for once than to be 
neſt.” In the mean time, the Turks were threaten- always in dread of it.“ In 1561 he difpatched nuncios 
ing Chriſtendom. Pius, ever zealous in the defence of to all the Catholic and Proteſtant princes, to preſent 
religion againſt the infidels, forms the reſolution of fit- them with the bull for calling that important aflembly. 
ting out a fleet at the expence of the church, and of An end was, however, put to it by the induſtry of his 
paſſing over into Aſia himſelf, in order to animate nephew, S. Charles Borromeus, in 1563; and, on the 
the Chriftian princes by his example. He repaired to 26th of January the year following, he iſſued a bull for 
Ancona with à defign to embark ; but he there fell confirming its decrees. In 1565 a conſpiracy was 
ſick with the fatigue of the journey, and died on the formed againſt his life by Benedict Acolti, and ſome 
16th of Auguſt 1464, aged 59 years. Pius was one other viſionaries. Thoſe madmen had taken it into 
of the moſt learned men of his time, and one of the their head that Pius IV. was not a lawful Pope, and 
moſt zealous pontiffs : but being of an ambitious and that after his death they would place another in St Pe- 
pliant diſpoſition, he ſometimes ſacrificed to that am- ter's chair, with the title of Pope Angelicus, under whom 
bition. His principle works are, 1. Memoirs of che errors * be reformed, and peace reſtored to the 
council of Bale, from the ſuſpenſion of Eugenius to church. e conſpiracy was diſcovered, and the fa- 


the election of Felix. 2. The hiſtory of the Bohemians, natic Benedict put to death. This pontiff died a We: 


— — 
i 
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Pius. tle time after, on the gth of December 1565, aged 66 creſcent. The naval armies came to an enga t, Pius. 
H years, carrying to the grave with him the hatred of the on the 7th of October 1571, in Lepanto Bay, in pil 
| Romans, whom his ſeverities had exaſperated. He was which the confederate Chriſtian princes obtained a fig- 2 _ 
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a man of great addreſs, and very fruitful in his reſour- 
ces. He adorned Rome with ſeveral public edifices ; 
but theſe ornaments tended greatly to impoveriſh it. 
If he was the inſtrument of raiſing his relations in the 
world, it mult be allowed, at leaſt, that the greater 
part of them did him honour, 

Pius V. (S8. Michael Ghifleri), born at Boſchi or 
Boſco, in the dioceſe of Fortona, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary 1504, was, according to Abbe de Choily, fon to 
a ſenator of Milan. He turned a Dominican friar. 
Paul IV. informed of his merit and virtue, gave him 
the biſhopric of Sutri, created him cardinal in 1557, 
and made him inquiſitor-general of the faith among the 
Milaneſe and in Lombardy ; but the 1 with which 
he exerciſed his office obliged him to quit that country. 
He was ſent to Venice, where the ardour of his zeal met 
with till greater obſtacles. Pius IV. added to the car- 
dinal's hat the biſhopric of Mondovi. After the death 
of that pontiff, he was advanced to St Peter's chair in 
1566. The Romans expreſſed but little joy at his co- 
ronation: he was very ſenſible of it, and ſaid, ** I hope 
they will be as ſorry at my death as they are at my election; 
but he was miſtaken. Raiſed by his merit to the firſt 
eccleſiaſtical preferment in Chriſtendom, he could not 
diveſt himſelt of the ſeverity of his character; and the 
ſituation in which he found himſelf rendered, perhaps, 
that ſeverity neceſſary. One of his firſt objects was to 
repreſs the luxury of the clergy, the pride of the car- 
dinals, and the licentious manners of the Romans. He 
cauſed the decrees of reformation-enacted by the Coun- 
cil of Trent to be put in execution: he prohibited 
bull baiting in the Circus; he expelled from Rome the 
women of the town; and allowed the cardinals tobe pro- 
ſecuted for their debts. The errors which overflowed 
the Chriſtian world gave him great uneaſineſs. After 
having employed gentle and lenient meaſures in the re- 
claiming of heretics, he had recourſe to ſeverity, and 
ſome ot them ended their days in the flames of the 
inquiſition. He particularly diſplayed his zeal for the 
grandeur of the Holy See in 1568, by ordaining that 
the bull In cena domini, which was publiſhed at Rome 
every year on Maunday Thurſday, and which Cle- 
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nal victory over, the Turks, who loſt above 30, ooo 
men, and near 100 galleys. This ſucceſs was princi- 
pally owing to the Pope, who exhavſted both his 
purſe and perſon. in fitting out that armament. He 
died of the gravel ſix months after, on the 3oth of 
April 1572, aged 63. He repeated often, in the midſt 


of his ſufferings, © O Lord! increaſe my paint and my 


patience.” His name will for ever adorn the Liſt of Ro- 


man pontiffs, It is. true that his bull * queen 


Eliſabeth, and his other bull in favour of the inquiſi- 
tion, with his rigorous proſecution of heretics both 
in France and Ireland, prove that he had more zeal 
than ſweetneſs in his temper; but in other reſpects he 
poſſeſſed the virtues of a ſaint and the qualities of a 
king, He was the model of the famous Sixtus Quin- 
tus, to whom he gave an example of amaſſing in a few 
years ſuch ſavings as were ſufficient to make the Holy 
See be regarded as a formidable power. Sultan Selim, 
who had no greater enemy than this pope, cauſed pub- 
lic rejoicings to be made at Conſtantinople for his death 
during the ſpace of three days. 
Pius is alſo celebrated for the condemnation of Bains, 


the extinction of the order of Humilies, and the re- 


formation of that of the Ciſtercians. 

zed by Clement XI. in 1712, 
ral of his letters, printed at Anvers in 1640, in 4to. 
Felibian, in 1672, publiſhed his Life, tranſlated from 
the Italian of Agatio di Somma ; but we cannot vouch 
for the fidelity ot the tranſlation. 

PIX. See Mins-Marks, 

- PIZARRO (Francis), a celebrated Spaniſh gene- 
ral, the diſcoverer and conqueror of Peru, in conjunc- 
tion with Die 
They are both charged with horrid cruelties to the in- 
habitants ; and they fell victims to their own ambition, 
jealouſy, and avarice. Almagro revolting, was defeat- 
ed and beheaded by Pizarro, who was alfalinated by 
Almagro's friends in 1541. See Pzav. 

PLACE, Locus, in philoſophy, a mode of ſpace, 
or that part of immoveable ſpace which any body poſ- 
ſeſſes. See MeTarnysics,n® 185, _ 

PLace in aſtronomy. The place of the ſun, a 


He was canoni- 


The pontificate of 


There are extant ſeve- 


Almagro, a Spaniſh navigator. 


ment XIV. ſuppreſſed, ſhould be publiſhed like- ſtar, &c. denotes the ſign and degree of the zodiac 
wiſe throughout the whole church. That bull, the which the luminary is in; or the degree of the ecliptic, 


work of ſeveral ſovereign pontiffs, principally re- reckoning from the beginning of aries, which the 
gards the juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


power. It anathematizes thoſe who appeal from the 
decrees of popes to a general council ; thoſe who fa- 
vour the appellants; th 

the pope is ſubject to a general council; the princes 
who would reſtrain the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, or 
who exact contributions from the clergy. It was re- 
jected by all the ——_ ſtates, excepting a very few. 
In 1580, ſome biſhops having endeavoured to intro- 
duce it 4nto their dioceſes, the parliament cauſed their 
temporalities to be ſeized upon, and declared thoſe 
guilty of high treaſon who thould imitate the fanati- 
ciſm of thoſe prelates. Pius V. for ſome time medi- 
tated an expedition againſt the Turks. He had the 
courage to make war on the Ottoman empire, by 
forming a league with the. Venetians and Philip II. 
king of Spain. This was the firſt time that the 


ſtandard of the two keys was ſeen diſplayed againſt the 


e univerſities which teach that 


planet or ſtar's circle of longitude cuts: and therefore 
coincides with the longitude of the ſun, planet, or 


ſtar. As the fine of the ſan's greateſt declination 


239 30: to the ſine of any preſent declination given 
or obſerved, for inſtance, 23® 15: : ſo is the radius 
10: to the ſine of his longitude 817 52“; which, if 
the declination were north, would give 20 52' of ge- 


mini; if ſouth, 20? 52' of capricorn, for the ſun's 


place. See DECLINATION, &c. 


The place of the moon being that part of her orbit 


wherein ſhe is found at any time, is of various kinds, 


by reaſon of the great inequalities of the lunar motions, 


which render a number of equations and reductions 
neceſſary before the juſt point be found. The moon's 


fictitious place is her place once equated ; her place 
nearly true, is her place twice equated 3 and her true 


place thrice equated. See AsTRONOMY, paſſim. 
PLace, in war, a general name for all kinds of for- 


treſſes 


Place treſſes where a party may defend themſelves. 


PL A 
Thus, 
1. A ſtrong or fortified place is one flanked, and co- 
vered with baſtions. 2. A regular place, one whoſe 
angles, ſides, baſtions, and other parts, are equal; 
and this is uſually denominated from the number of its 
angles, as a pentagon, hexagon, &c. 3. Irregular 
place is one whoſe ſides, and angles are unequal.— 
4 Place of arms is a ſtrong city or town pitched up- 
.on for the chief magazine of an army ; or, in a city 
or garriſon, it is a large open ſpot of ground, uſually 
near the centre of the place where the grand guard is 
commonly kept, and the garriſon holds its rendezvous 
at reviews, and in caſes of alarm to receive orders 
from the governor. 5. Places of arms of an attack, 
in a ſiege, is a ſpacious place covered from the enemy 
by a parapet or epaulement, where the ſoldiers are 
poited ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work in the trenches 
againſt the ſoldiers of the garriſon. 6. Place of arms 
Particular, in a garriſon, a place near every baſtion, 
where the ſoldiers ſent from the grand place to the 
quarters aſſigned them relieve thoſe that are either up- 
on the guard or in fight, 7. Place of arms without, 
is a place allowed to the covert way for the planting 
of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance in their ap- 
Proaches to retire, 8. Place of arms in a camp, a 
large place at the head of the camp for the army to be 
ranged in and drawnup in battalia. There is alſo a 
place for each particular body, troop, or company, to 

aſſemble in. 
Commeon-Priacr. See Common-Place. 
PLACENTA, in anatomy and midwitery, a ſoft 
roundiſh maſs, found in the womb of pregnant women 
which, from its reſemblance to the liver, was called by 
the ancients hepar uterinum,uterine liver. 
PLACENTIA, called by the natives Piacenza, is 
a town of Italy, and capital of a duchy cf the tame 
name, with a bithop's ſee. It is ſeated about 100 
paces from the river Po, in a very fertile pleaſant plain, 
watered by a great number of rivulets, and ſurround- 
| ed with hills, abounding in all ſorts of fruits. In its 
territory there are ſalt-ſprings, from which they make 
a very white ſalt; and there are alſo mines of iron, 
woods, and warrens. It contains a great number of 
merchants, and is reckoned three miles in circumfe- 
rence. Its fortifications are inconſiderable, but the ci- 
tadel is pretty ſtrong. The ſtreets are ſtraight, and 
the principal ſtreet, called Stradone, is 25 common paces 


broad and 3000 feet long, in a direct line, with 600 


ſtong poſts, for ſeparating the foot from the carriage- 
SM and on both tides are 11 ſpacious convents. The 
other buildings of the city are not” very remarkable, 
though it contains 45 churches, 28 convents, and two 
almshouſes. The cathedral is pretty much in the Go- 
thic taſte; but the church of the Auguſtines is reck- 
oned the moſt beautiful, and eſteemed worthy of its ar- 
chitect, the celebrated Vignoli. The ducal palace, 
though large, makes no great appearance on the out- 
ſide; but within are ſome good apartments. In the 
area before the town-houſe ſtand two admirable brats 
: ſtatues of Alexander and Renatus IV. both of the houſe 
of Farneſe, and dukes of Parma and Placentia. The 
biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Milan. At 
this city begins the Via Amilia, which extends as far 
as Rimini on the - Adriatic. The number of the in- 
habitants is about 30,000, among whom there are 2000 
Vor. XIV. 
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This city has been taken ſeveral times Dlaglary 


eccleſiaſtics. 
in the wars of Italy. The king of Sardinia took poſ- 
ſeſhon of it in 1744, it being ceded to him by the 
queen cf Hungary ; but it was taken from kim in 
1746, after a bloody battle. It has a famous univerſi- 
ty, and the inhabitants are much eſteemed for their 
politeneſs. There is a great fair here every year on 
the 15th of April, which is much frequented. It is 
about 32 miles north-weſt of Parma and 83 eaſt of Tu- 
rin. E. Long. 10. 24. N. Lat. 45. 5. 

PLAGIARY, in philology, the purloining ano- 
ther man's works, and putting them off as our own, 
Among the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon 
who bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave ; 
and was to called, becauſe, by the Flavian law, ſuch 
perſons were condemned ad plagas, to be whip- 
ped.” 

Thomaſius has an expreſs treatiſe De plagio lilerario; 
wherein he lays down the laws and meaſures of the 
right which authors have to one another's writings 
% Dictionary-writers, at leaſt ſuch as meddle with arts 
and ſciences (as is pertinently obſerved by Mr Cham- 
bers), ſeem exempted from the common laws of meum 
and !unum ; they do not pretend to ſet up on their own 
bottom, nor to treat you at their own coſt, Their 
works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compoſitions 
of other people's ; and what they take from, others ; 
they do it avowedly, and in the open ſun.—In effect, 
their quality gives them a title to every thing that may 
be for their purpoſe, wherever they find it; and if 
they rob, they do not do it any otherwiſe than as the 
bee does, for the public fervice. Their occupation 1s 
not pillaging, but collecting contributions; and if you 
aſk them their authority, they will produce you the 
practice of their predeceſſors of all ages and nations.“ 

PLAGIUM, in law. Sce Kinxayyixc. 

PLAGUE, PezsTiLexct, or P.Hilential Fever, is 2 
very acnte, malignant, and contagions diſeaſe ; being 
a putrid fever of the worſt kind, and ſeldom failing to 
prove mortal. Though it is generally defined a ma- 
lignant fever, Diemerbrock thinks they ought to be 
diſtinguiſhed, ſince the fever is not the eſſence of the 
diſeaſe, but merely a ſymptom or effect of it. See 
Mepicixe,n? 221. 

The plague, as is generally agreed, is never bred 
or propagated in Pritain, but always imported from 
abroad eſpecially from the Levant, Leſſer Aſia, E- 
gypt, &c. where it is very common. Sydenham has 
remarked that it rarely infeſts this country oftener than 
once in 40 years, and happily we have been free of it 
for a much longer period. 

Authors are not as yet agreed concerning the nature 
of this dreadinl diſtemper. 
are the cauſe of it, in the ſame way that they are the 
cauſe of blights, being brought in ſwarms fiom other 
climates, by the wind, when they are taken into the 
lungs in reſpiration ; the conſequence of which is, that 


they mix with the blood and juices, and attack and 


corrode the viſcera, Mr Boyle, on the other hand, 


thinks it originates from the efluvia or exhalations 
breathed in the atmoſphere, from noxious minerals, 
to which may be added ſtagnant waters and putrid bo- 
dies of every kind. 

Mr Gibbon thinks that the plagne is derived from 
damp, hot, and ſtagnating air, and the putrefaction 
of 


Some think that infects 


Plague. 
— — 


Plague» of animal ſubſtances, 
S——— Reman Hiſtory, to edit. vol. iv. p. 37332, where 
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efpecially locuſts, See Gibbon's 


there is a” very particular account 'of 
which depopulated the earth 
peror juſtinian. i 

The Mahometans 
from certain ſpirits, or goblins, armed with bows and 
arrows, ſent by God to puniſh men for their fins ; and 
that when the wounds are given by ſpeQres of a black 
colour, they certainly prove fatal, but not ſo when the 
arrows are ſhot by thoſe that appear white. 'They there- 
fore take no precaution to themſelves againſt it. 
The wiſer profeſſorsof this religion, however, at preſent 
act otherwiſe ; for we find a receipt recommended by 
Sidy Mohammed Zerroke, one of the molt celebrated 
Marabout's, prefaced with theſe remarkable words; 
The lives of us all are in the hands of God, when it 
is we muſt die. However, it hath pleaſed him to fave 
many perſons from the plague, by taking every morn- 
ng while the infection rages one pill or two of the 
following compoſition ; viz. of myrrh two parts, faf- 
fron one part, of aloes two parts, of ſyrup of myrtle- 
berries, g. . But this remedy is confined to the more 
enlightened ; for the bigotry of the lower ſort is ſo ex- 
treme as to make them defpiſe all precautions which 
people of other nations uſe. Of this extreme and 
tooliſh prejudice Dr Chandler gives an intereſting ac- 
count when ſpeaking of the plague at Smyrna. is 
learned author is of opinion that the diſeaſe ariſes ſrom 
animalcules, which he ſuppoſes to be inviſible. See 
Chandler's T ravelsin Afia Minor, p. 279, &c. 

It is a remarkable fact, that plagues are ſometimes 
partial, and that they only attack particular animals, or 
a particular deſcription of perſons, avoiding others al- 


the plague 
in the time of ihe Em- 


N or attacking them but ſlightly. Thus Fer- 1 


nelius informs us of a plague, or murrain, in 1514, 
which invaded only cats. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus 
mentions a plague which attacked none but maids ; 
and that which raged in the time of Gentilis, killed 
ſcarce any women, and very few but luſty men, Bo- 
terus mentions another plague, which aſſaulted none 
but che younger ſort; and we have inſtances of tke 
ſame kind of a later ſtanding (4). Cardon ſpeaks of 
a plague at Baſil, with which the Switzers were in- 
feed, and the Italians, Germans, or French, exempt- 
cd : and John Utenhovius takes notice of a dreadtul 
one at Copenhagen, which, tho? it raged among the 
Danes, ſpared the Germans, Dutch, and Engliſh, who 
went with all freedom, and without the leaſt danger, to 
the houſes of the infected. During the plague which 
ravaged Syria in 1760, it was obſerved that peo- 
ple cf the ſoundeſt conſtitutions were the molt liable 
to it, and that the weak and delicate were either ſpared 
or eaſy cured. It was moſt fatal to the Moors; and 
when it attacked them it was generally incurable. 
When the plague raged in Holland in 1636, a young 
girl was ſeized with it, had three carbuncles, and was 
removed to a garden, where her lover, who was be- 
trothed to her, attended her as a nurſe, and flept with 
her as his wife, He remained uninfected, and ſhe re- 
covered, and was married to him. The [tory is related 
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Many methods have been adopted in different coun 
tries to prevent the importation of this dreadful ſcourge 
of che human race, and to ſtop the progreſs of infec. 
tion after it has been imported. In England, mayors, 
bayliffs, head officers of corporations, and juſtices, nf 
peace, have power totax inhabitants, houſes and lands, 
&. within their precin&s, for the relief of perſons in- 
fected with the plague ; and juſtices of the county may 
tax perſons within five miles round, on a pariſh's ina- 
bility ; the tax to be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of goods, 
or in default thereof by impriſonment. Infected per- 
ſons going abroad after being commanded to keep 
houſe for avoiding farther infeaion, may be reſiſted 
by watchmen, &c. and puniſhed as vagrants, if they 
have no ſores upon them; and if they have infectious 
ſores on them it is felony; Juſtices of peace, &c. are to 
appoint ſearchers, examiners, and buriers of the dead, 
in places infected, and adminiſter oaths to them for 
the performance of their duties, &c. fat. 1. Fac. 1. 
cap. 31. See QUARANTINE. | 
The commithon at Moſcow having, in the year 


1770, invented a fumigation-powder, which, from ſe- 


veral leſſer experiments, had provedefficacious in pre- 
venting the infection of the plague ; in order more 
fully to aſcertain its virtue in that reſpect, it was de- 
termined, towards the end of the year, that ten male- 
factors under ſentence of death uld, without un- 
dergoing any other precautions than the ſumigations, 
be confined three weeks in a lazaretto, be laid upon 


the beds and dreſſed in the clothes, which had been 


_ by perſons ſick, dying, and even dead, of the 
pla 
ing y tried, and none of the ten malefactors were then 
infected, or have been fince ill. The fumigation-pow- 
der is prepared as follows. 

Powder of the firſt flrength.] Take leaves of juni- 
per, juniper-berries pounded, ears of wheat, guaiacum- 
wood pounded, of each ſ{ix-pounds ; common ſalt- petre 
pounded, eight pounds; ſulphur pounded, fix pounds; 
Smyrna tar, or myrrh, two pounds; mix all the above 
ingredients together, which will produce a pood of the 
powder of fumigation of the firſt ſtrength. [N. B. A 
pood is 40 pounds Ruſſian, which, are equal to 35 


pounds and a half or 36 pounds Engliſh avoirdupoile. ] 


Powder of the ſecond ſtrengtb.] Take ſouthern- 


wood cut into ſmall pieces, four pounds; juniper-ber- 
ries pounded, three pounds; common ſalt-petre pund- 


ed, four pounds; ſulphur pounded, two pounds and a 
half; Smyrna tar, or myrrh, one pound and a half: 
mix the above together, which will produce half a 


pood of the powder of fumigation of the ſecond 


ſtrength. 

Odoriferous Poauder.] Take the root called talmnus 
cut into ſmall pieces, three pounds; leaves of juni- 
per cut into ſmall pieces, four pounds; frankincenſe 
pounded groſsly, one pound; ſtorax pounded, and 
roſe- flowers, half a pound; yellow amber pounded, 
one pound; common ſaltpetre pounded, one pound and 
a half; ſulphur, a quarter of a pound: mix all the 

| | above 


— 


(a) See the account of the ye'low fever under the article PuiLAbE LeH14;z Where we find that that diſeaſe 


was leſs fatal to ſome ſorts of perſons than to others. 


e in the hoſpital. The experiment was accord- 


mom three quarters of the odoriferous powder. 
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Plague. above together, which will produce nine pounds and form the meaneſt offices ; ſome loading themſelves with Vlagve. 


bdeams, and others carrying baſkets full of lime and 
Remark on the of fumigation.] If guaiacum nails, while perſons of all ranks ſtripped themſelves of 
cannot be had, the cones of pines or firs may be uſed their moſt valuable effects, which they threw into empty 
in its Read; likewiſe the common tar of pines and firs hogſheads placed in the ſtreets to receive the charita- 
may be uſed inſtead of the Smyrna tar, or myrrh, and ble contributions. Their violent agitation, however, 
mug wort may ſupply the place of ſouthern wood. and the increaſing heats, diffuſed the malady through 
Thucydides, who was himſelf infected, lib. ii. gives the whole city, and the ſtreets and the ſtairs of 
us an account of a dreadful plague which happened churches were filled with the dead; the number of 
at Athens about the year before Chriſt 430, while the whom, ſor ſome time of the month of July, amounted 
Peloponneſians under the command of Archidamus daily to 15, ooo. 
waſted all her territory abroad; but of theſe two ene= The viceroy now uſed all poſſible precautions to 
mies the plague was by far the moſt dreadful and abate the fury of the diſtemper, and to prevent its 
levere. P | ſpreading to the provinces. The infection however, 
The moſt dreadful plague that ever raged at Rome deſolated the whole kingdom, excepting the provinces 
was in the reign of Titus, A. D. 80. The emperor of Otranto and the Farther Calabria, and the cities of 
left no remedy unattempted to abate the wu” hy of Gaeta, Sorrento, Paolo, and Belvedere. The gene- 
the diſtemper, acting during its continuance like a fa- ral calamity was increaſed in Naples by male contents, 
ther to his people. The ſame fatal diſeaſe raged in all who inſinuated that the diſtemper had been deſignedly 
the provinces of the Roman empire in the reign of M. introduced by the Spaniards, and that there were peo- 
Aurelius, A. D. 167, and was followed by a dreadful ple in diſguiſe who went through the city ſowing poi- 
famine, by earthquakes, inundations, and other cala- ſoned du This idle rumour enraged the populace, 
mities. The Romans believed that ZEſculapius ſome- who began to inſult the Spaniſh ſoldiers, and threaten 
times entered into a ſerpent, and cured the plague. a ſedition; ſo that the viceroy, to pacify the mob, 
About the year 430 the plague viſited Britain, juſt cauſed a criminal to be broke upon the wheel, under 
after the Pits and Scots had made a formidable inva · pretence that he was a diſperſer of the duſt. A vio- 


ſion of the ſouthern part of the iſland. The plague 
raged with uncommon fury, and ſwept away molt of 
thoſe whom the ſword and famine had ſpared, ſo that 
the living were ſcarce ſufficient to bury the dead. 
About the year 1348 the plague became almoſt ge- 


lent and plentiful rain falling about the middle of Au- 
guſt, the diſtemper began to abate ; and on the eighth 
of December the phyſicians made a ſolemn declaration 
that the city was entirely free from infection. 

Of the dreadful plague which raged at London in 


neral over Europe. A great many authors give an ac- the year 1665, the reader will find an account in the 
count of this plague, which is ſaid to have appeared article Loxpon, n* 21. In 1720 the city of Marſeilles 
firſt in the kingdom of Kathay in the year 1346, and was viſited with this deſtructive diſeaſe, brought in a 
to have proceeded gradually weſtward to Conſtantino- ſhip from the Levant ; and in ſeven months, durin 
ple and Egypt. From Conſtantinople it paſſed into which time it continued, it carried off not leſs than 
Greece, Italy, France and Africa, and by degrees 60,000 people. This deſolation is not yet obliterated 
along the coaſts of the ocean into Britain and Ireland, from the minds of the inhabitants; ſome ſurvivors re- 
and afterwards into Germany, Hungary, Poland, mained alive but a few years ago to tranſmit a tradi- 
Denmark, and the other northern kingdoms. Ac- tional account of it to after ages. There are two fine 
cording to Antoninus archbiſhop of Florence the dif- pictures painted by Puget repreſenting ſome of the 
temper carried off 60,000 people in that city, among - horrid ſcenes of that time. They are (ſays lady 
whom was the hiſtorian John Villani. Craven) only too well executed. I faw ſeveral fick 
In the year 1656 the plague was brought from figures taking leave of their friends, and looking their 
Sardinia to Naples, being introduced into the city by laſt anxious, kind, and wiſhful prayers on their dying 
a tranſport with ſoldiers on board. It raged with ex- infants, that made the tears flow down my cheeks. I 
ceſſive violence, carrying off in leſs than fix months was told the phyſicians and noblemen who were aſſiſt- 
400,000 of the inhabitants. The diſtemper was at ing the ſick and dying, were all portraits: I can eaſily 
firſt called by the phyſicians a malignant fever; but conceive it; for in ſome faces there is a look of reflec- 
one of them affirming it to be peſtilential, the viceroy, tion and concern which could only be drawn from the 
who was apprehenſive leſt ſuch a report would occaſion lite.” Letters, p. 34, 35. This fatal event has cauſed 
all communication with Naples to be broke off, was the laws of quarantine to be very ſtrictly enforced in 
offended with this declaration, and ordered him to be the Lazaretto here, which is an extenſive inſulated 
impriſoned. As a favour, however,. he allowed him building. 
to return and die in his own houſe. By this proceed, The ravages of this diſeaſe have been dreadful 
ing of the viceroy, the diſtemper being neglected, made wherever it has made its appearance. On the firſt ar- 
a moſt rapid and furious progreſs, and filled the whole rival of the Europeans at the iſland of Gran Canaria, 
city with conſternation. The ſtreets were crowded it contained 14,000 fighting men, ſoon after which, 
with confuſed proceſſions, which ſerved to ſpread two thirds of the whole inhabitants fell a ſacrifice to 
the infeQion through all the quarters. The terror of the plague, which had donbtleſs been introduced by 
the people increaſed their ſuperſtition; and it being their new viſitors. The deſtruction it has made in 


reported that a certain nun had propheſied that the Turkey in Europe, and particularly in Conſtantinople, 
ſtilence would ceaſe upon building a hermitage for muſt be known to every reader; and its fatal effects 
— ſiſter nuns upon the hill of St Martin's, the edi- have been particularly heightened there by that firm 
fice was immediately begun with the moſt ardent zeal. belief which prevails among the people of predeſtina- 
Perſons of the higheſt quality trove who ſhould per- tion, &c. as has been already mentioned. It is —_— 
brought 
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» where 
it is very frequent, eſpecially at Grand CA. To 
go” even a liſt of all the plagues that have de- 


olated many * flouriſhing ' countries, would extend 


this article beyond all bounds, which minutely to de- 
ſcribe them all would be impoſſible. For the plague 
at Smyrna we refer to Chandler's Travels as above. 

Reſpecting that which raged in Syria in 1760, we re- 
fer to the Abbé Mariti's Travels through Cyprus, 
Syria, and Paleſtine, vol. iſt, p. 278—296. This 
plague was one of the moſt malignant and fatal that 
Syria ever experienced; for it ſcarcely made its ap- 
pearance in any part of the body when it carried off 
the patient. 

PLAIN, or PrAxx, in general, an appellation given 
to whatever is ſmooth and even, or ſimple, obvious, 
and eaſy to be underſtood ; and, conſequently, ſtands 
oppoſed to rongh, enriched, or laboured. 

A plain figure, in geometry, is an uniform ſurface ; 
from every point of whoſe perimeter right lines may 
be drawn to every other point in the ſame. 

A plain angle is one contained under two lines, or 
furfaces, in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. See 
ANGLE. | 

The doctrine of plain triangles, as thoſe included 
under three right lines, is termed plain trigonometry. 

See the article T&I1GONOMETRY, 

Prain Chart, See the article CyarrT. 

PL Ain-Sailing. See NAaviGaTI0N, p. 685. 

PLAISE, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of pleuro- 
neftes. See PLEURONECTES. | 

PLAN, in general, denotes the repreſentation of 
ſomething drawn on a plane; ſuch are maps, charts, 
ichnographies, &c. See May, CnARxr, &c. 

The term plan, however, is particularly uſed for a 
draught of a building, ſuch as it appears, or is intend- 
ed to appear, on the ground, ſhowing the extent, di- 
viſion, and diſtribution of its area or ground-plot in- 
to apartments, rooms, paſſages, &c. 

A geometrical plan is that wherein the ſolid and 
vacant parts are repreſented in their natural pro- 
portions. 

The raiſed plan of a building is the ſame with 
what is otherwiſe called an elevation or orthography. 
See ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A perſpective plan is that exhibited by degradations 
or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 
Dee PERSPECTIVE. 

To render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh 
the maſlives with a black waſh ; the projectures on the 
ground are drawn in tull lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over 
them in dotted lines. The augmentations or altera- 
tions to be made are diſtinguithed by a colour diffe- 
rent from what is already built; and the tints of each 
plan made lighter as the ſtories are raiſed. 

In large buildings it is uſual to have three ſeveral 
plans for the three firſt ſtories. 

PLANCUS (Francis), doctor of phyſic, born at 
Amiens in 1696, and who died on the 19th of Sep- 

tember 1765, aged 69 years, is author of ſome works 
which do honour to his memory. 1. A complete 
Sy ſtem of Surgery, in 2 vols. in 12mo ; a treatiſe much 


recommended by ſurgeons to their pupils. 2. A choice 


Library of Medicine, taken from periodical publica- 


tions, both French and others: this gnrious collection, 
TE i 
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in Venus, Mercury, and Mars, only that part of 
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by M. Goulin, makes q vols Plane; 


continued and com 
in to, or 18 vols in Tzmo, 
Wiel's Obſervations on Medicine and Surgery, 1758, 
2 vols in 12mo. Plancus was the editor of various 
editions of works on medicine and ſurgery, and enrich- 
ed them with notes. He ſhut himſelf up in his ſtudy 
for a long time before he practiſed his profeſſion, 
- PLANE, in geometry, denotes a plane ſurface, or 
one that lies evenly between its bounding lines: and as 
a right line is the ſhorteſt extenſion from one point to 
another, ſo a plane ſurface is the ſhorteſt extenſion 
from one line to another. 

In aſtronomy, conics, &c. the term plane is ſrequent- 
ly uſed for an imaginary ſurface, ſuppoſed to cut and 
paſs through ſolid bodies; and on this foundation is 


the whole doctrine of conic ſections built, See As- 


TRONOMY, Con1c Sediont, Oc. 

In mechanics planes are either horizontal, that is, 
parallel to the horizon, or inclined thereto. See Mx- 
CHANICS. | f 

The determining how how far any given plane devi- 
ates from an horizontal line, makes the whole buſineſs 
of levelling. See the article LeveLLinG. 

In optics, the planes of reflection and refraction are 
thoſe drawn through the incident and reflected or re- 
fracted rays. See Orrics. ' 

In perſpective we meet with the perſpective plane, 
which is ſappoſed to be pellucid, and perpendicular to 
the horizon; the horizontal plane, ſuppoſed to paſs 
through the ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon; 


the geometrical plane, likewiſe parallel to the horizon, 


wherein the object to be repreſented is ſuppoſed to be 
placed, &c. See PersrECTIVE. 

The plane of projection in the ſtereographic projec- 
tion of the ſphere, is that on which the projection is 
made, correſponding to the perſpective plane. See 
ProJEcT1ON | | | 

PLane, in joinery, an edged tool or inſtrument for 
parting and ſhaving of wood ſmooth.— It conſiſts of a 
piece of wood very ſmooth at bottom, has a ſtock or 
ſhaft; in the midſt of which is an aperture, through 
which a ſteel edge, or chiſſel, placed obliquely, paſſes ; 


which, being very ſharp, takes off the inequalities of 


the wood along which it flides, 

Pax R-Tree, in botany. See PLATANUS. 

PLANET, a celeſtial body, revolving round the 
ſun as a centre, and continually changing its poſition 
with reſpe& to the fixed ſtars ; whence the name pla- 
net, which is a Greek word, tgnifying © wanderer.” 

The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary 
and ſecondary. The primary ones, called by way of 
eminence planets, are thoſe which revolve round the 
ſun as a centre; and the ſecondary planets, more uſu- 
ally called ſatellites or moons, are thoſe which revolve 
round a primary planet as a centre, and conftantly 
attend it in its revolution round the ſun. 5 

The primary planets are again diſtinguiſhed into ſu- 
perior and inferior. The ſuperior planets are thoſe 
farther from the ſun than our earth; as Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus ; and the inferior 
planets are thoſe nearer the ſun than our earth, as Ve- 
nus and Mercury, See ASTRONOMY. : 

That the planets are opaque bodies like our earth, 
is thought probable for the following reaſons, 1. 2 
the 


dilk 


3. A Tranſlation of Vander Planet. 


* 


Planet, 
Planetary, 
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diſk illuminated by the ſun 4s found to ſhine : and 


again, Venus and Mercury, when between the earth 
and the ſun, appear like dark-ſpots or maculz on the 


ſun's dilk ; it is evident, that Mars, Venus, and Mer- 


cury, are opaque bodies, illuminated with the borrowed 
light of the ſun. And the ſame appears of Jupiter, 
from its being void of light in that part to which the 


ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, as well as in that part 


turned from the ſan; and that his ſatellites are opaque, 
and refle& the ſun's light, is abundantly ſhown. A- 
gain, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, only 
yield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of the 
fixed ſtars, though theſe be vaſtly more remote, and 
than that of the reſt of the planets; it is paſt doubt 


that he too with his attendants are opaque bodies. 


2. Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitted through 
Mercury and Venus when placed againſt him, it is 
plain they are denſe opaque bodies; which is likewiſe 
evident of Jupiter, from his hiding the ſatellites in his 
ſhadow ; and therefore, by analogy, the ſame may be 
concluded of Saturn. 3. From the variable ſpots of 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, it is evident theſe planets 
have a changeable atmoſphere ; which changeable at- 
moſphere may, by a like argument, be inferred of the 
ſatellites of Jupiter ; and therefore, by ſimilitude, the 
ſame may be concluded of the other planets. 4. In 
like manner, from the mountains obſerved in Venus, 


the ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. 5. Since, 
then, Saturn, Jupiter, and the ſatellites of both, Mars, 


Venus, and Mercury, are opaque bodies ſhining with 
the ſun's borrowed light, are furniſhed with mountains, 


and encompaſſed with a changeable atmoſphere ; they 


have, of conſequence, waters, ſeas, &c. as well as dry 

land, and are bodies like the moon, and therefore like 

the earth. Q. E. D. And hence it ſeems alſo highly 

eee, that, the other planets have their animal in- 
abitants as well as our earth. 

PLANETARIUM, an aſtronomical machine ſo 
called from its repreſenting the motions, orbits, &c. 
of the planets, agreeable to the Copernican ſyſtem. See 
AsTRroONOMY, n* 489 and Plate LXXXVIIL. 

PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the pla- 
nets. Hence we ſay, planetary worlds, planetary in- 
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habitants, &c. Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral arr ants 


probable arguments for the reality of planetary ani- 
mals, plants, men, &c. See PLANET. | 

PLavtTary Syſtem, is the fyſtem or aſſemblage of the 
planets, primary and ſecondary, moving in their reſpec- 
tive orbits, round their common centre the ſun. See 
ASTRONOMY. 

Pfarr Days. — Among the ancients, the week 
was ſhared among the ſeven planets, each planet having 
its day. This we learn from Dion Caſſius and Plu- 
tarch, Smpeſ. I. 4. q. 7. Herodotus adds, that it was 
the Egyptians who firſt diſcovered what god, that is, 
what planet, preſides over each day; for that among 
this people the planets were directors. And hence it 
is, that in moſt European languages the days of the 
week are ſtill denominated from the planets; Sunday, 
Monday, &c. See WEEE. 

PransTazr Years, the periods of time in which the 
ſeveral planets make their revolutions round the ſun or 
earth. As from the proper revolution of the ſun, tlie 
ſolar year takes its original ; ſo from the proper revo- 
lutions of the reſt of the planets about the earth, ſo 
many ſorts of years do ariſe, viz. the Saturnian year, 
which is defined by 29 Egyptian years, 174 hours, 58 
minutes, equivalent in a round number to 30 ſolar 


Plani- 
ſphere. 


years.— The Jovial year, containing 317 days, 14 


hours, 59 minutes.—The Martial year, containing 321 
days, 23 hours, 31 minutes.-For Venus and Mer- 
cury, as their years, when judged of with regard to 
the earth, are almoſt equal to the ſolar year; they are 
more uſually eſtimated from the ſun, the true centre 
of their motions: in which caſe, the former is equal 
to 224 days, 16 hours, 40 minutes; the latter to 87 
days, 23 hours, 14 minutes. 

PLANIMETRY, that part of geometry which 
conſiders lines and plain figures, without conſidering 
their height or depth. See Geometry. 

PLANISPHERE, ſignifies a projection of the 
ſphere, and its various circles on a plane ; in which 


ſenſe, maps, whereon are exhibited the meridians _ 


n_ other circles of the ſphere, are planiſpheres. See 
Ar. | 
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